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\MFRICAN  AFFAIRS 

PHILIPPINE  COMPLICATIONS 
Aguinaldo's  Protest 

■  '>m  the  Fr.  |i  -.t  I're-cnti-<l  by  Agulnaltlu'n  Representative  to  the 
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The  Spanish  government  has  ceased  to  hold  any  do- 
minion by  deed  and  by  right,  and  the  only  authority 
*bii I)  exists  there  and  preserves  order  is  that  constituted 
'•y  The  Filipinos  with  the  solemn  sanction  of  their  votes, 
tii*  only  legal  Count  of  positive  modern  power.  I'nder 
»iK.-i  conditions  the  Spanish  commissioners  in  Paris  have 
r.iit  been  able,  within  the  firinciples  of  the  law  of  nations, 

iriie  up  or  to  transfer  what,  if  (hey  ever  had,  they  have 
ti'itiillv  lost  before  the  signinj;  of  the  protocol  of  Washing- 
'"ii  and  the  arranging  of  the  terms  of  the  peace  treaty  in 
f'iris.  Ii  would  not  be  noble  now.  alter  having  used 
""-'alliance,  to  deny  the  courage,  loyalty  and  nobility  of 
"ie  Filipino  forces  in  fighting  at  the  siile  of  the  American 
'  •■•]'■<,  lending  them  a  decided  support,  both  enthusiastic 
'■nl  efficacious.  Without  their  cooperation,  and  without 
' 'ic  ;irc\ious  siege,  would  the  Americans  have  been  able. 

easily  to  have  gained  possession  of  the  walled  city  of 
"in:l.i  ?  I  claim,  in  the  name  of  the  l'ilipitie  nation,  the 
'Jlllltuent  of  "the  solemn  declaration  made  by  the  illus- 
tn-uus  William  McKinlev,  jiresulent  of  the  republic  of  the 
Irr.urtl  States,  that  on  going  to  war  he  was  not  guided  by 
'"'•■  intention  of  aggrantii/ement  and  extension  of  national 


territory,  but  only  in  respec  t  to  the  principles  of  humanity, 
the  duty  of  liberating  tyrannized  peoples  and  the  desire  to 
proclaim  the  unalienable  rights,  with  their  sovereignty,  of 
the  countries  released  from  the  yoke  of  Spain. 

From  an  Interview  with  Acjonrillo,  An"i'iaUc»'s  Representative  ;it 

New  York 

Our  position  is  this,  that  neither  Spain  nor  the  United 
States  of  Americ  a  had,  at  the  time  of  signing  the  treaty. 


or  have  at  present,  any  ri^-hi   in  pass 


ih. 


take  any  action  affecting  the  people  of  the  Philippine  isl- 
ands or  their  government  any  more  than  thev  would  have 
any  right  to  make  in  their  treaty  anv  provisions  regarding 
the  people  or  government  of  any  other  country  of  the 
world  Si'.uu  at  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the  treaty,  or, 
in  fact,  before  the  signing  of  the  protocol,  had  no  right  to 
make  anv  provision  for  the  sale  or  disposition  of  the  Phil- 
ippine islands.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Spanish  authority  at 
that  lime  did  not  c\:<t  ->n  the  islands,  and  had  not  existed 
for  a  long  lime  prior  thereto.  The  only  existing  organized 
g  ivcriiniiTU  rc-i.  ■  i-;ni/.cd  lu  'hr  people  n''  tin:  :-\ ,unU,  and 
the  onlv  one  whose  laws  are  conformed  and  were  con- 
formed to  hv  the  people,  is  the  government  of  which  (»en, 
Kmilio  Aguinaldo  is  the  president.  What  we  ask  is 
independent.  What  weluw  fought  lor  and  gained  is 
independence  bv  right.    The  American  government  has 


not  yet  announced  its  policy,  ai  d  until  that 


me  we 


can  not  definitely  outline  our  action,  except  I  hat  in  the 
meantime  it  "ill  he  tor  independence.  Wiiat  \u.-  iuav 
seek  to  do  should  the  American  government  decide  to  ex- 
tend its  authority  is  an  entirely  different  matter,  and  does 
not  enter  into  the  question  as  now  presented.  It  would 
be  unwise  for  me  to  speak  upon  tt  now. 

Philadelphia  (Pa  )  Ltdg<r  (Inri.  Rep  \ 
While  we  cannot  recognize  the  legal  status  of  the 
Aguinaldo  government,  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the 
grim  fact  that  an  insurrection  exists  in  Luzon  and  else- 
where in  the  archipelago.  If  the  insurrections  continue 
after  the  ratification  of  the  Paris  treaty,  they  become  in- 
surrections against  the  Cniled  States,  which  must  be 
put  down,  if  it  requires  the  whole  military  and  naval  re- 
sources of  the  United  States  to  accomplish  it.  The  pro- 
test of  Aguinaldo  declares  that  Spain  had  no  tide  lo  the 
Philippines  in  law  or  in  equity  when  the  Paris  treaty  was 
signed,  and  that  the  United  States  takes  no  better  title 
than  Spain  could  transfer.  Such  is  the  position  of  Aguin- 
aldo, and  if  he  should  not  surrender  peaceably  to  the 
federal  authority,  if  il  be  decided  that  we  shall  take  the 
archipelago,  the  first  business  of  the  federal  government 
will  be  to  light  the  insurrectionists.  It  is  easy  enough  to 
pigeon  hole  Aguinaldo's  protest  ;  but  it  may  cost  millions 
to  eliminate  Aguinaldo  and  those  who  may  succeed  him  as 
insurrectionists  in  Luzon  and  elsewhere  in  the  Philippine 
cockpit.  Yet  we  are  gravely  informed  that  the  Philippine 
question  has  passed  out  of  the  category  of  things  debatable, 
ami  that  the  dutv  of  the  senate  is  to  confirm  the  momentous 
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Paris  treaty  in  a  more  perfunctory  manner  than  it  confirms 
the  appointment  of  a  village  postmaster. 

Louisville  <Ky. )  Courier-Journal (tV-m. ) 
There  had  been  an  insurrection  in  the  island  of  Luzon 
before  we  went  to  war  with  .Spain,  and  Aguinaldo  was 
one  of  the  leaders.  The  accepted  story  is  that  Spain 
offered  these  leaders  a  considerable  sum  of  money  if  t hex- 
would  stoj)  the  revolt,  and  that  they  agreed  to  accept  it ; 
that  the  money  was  paid  to  Aguinaldo.  who  skipped  off 
to  China  with  the  funds  without  declaring  any  dividend 
in  behalf  <>f  the  other  leaders.  The  latter,  finding  that 
the  consideration  for  peace  had  failed  as  to  them,  renewed 
the  insurrection,  being  determined  not  to  betray  their 
country  except  for  cash  in  hand.  The  point  is,  that  so 
far  from  the  insurgents  having  broken  the  power  of  Spain 
in  the  Philippines,  at  the  outbreak  of  our  war,  the  princi- 
pal insurgent  leader  in  Luzon  had  left  the  country  and 
apparently  abandoned  the  enterprise.  The  importance 
that  he  has  acquired  since  is  almost  wholly  due  to  the 
military  and  naval  victories  of  the  United  States.  He  has 
no  standing  in  court  at  all,  except  as  representing  the 
views  of  a  pan  of  the  Filipinos- how  many  it  is  impos- 
sible to  sa>. 

St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Pioneer  Vresi  (Rep.) 

Agoiicillos  protest  against  the  extension  of  American 
sovereignty  over  the  Philippines  by  virtue  of  the  right  of 
conquest,  as  recognized  in  the  treaty  with  Spain,  shows  at 
least  that  Aguinaldo.  for  whom  Ue  speaks,  is  not  lacking 
in  impudence.  There  is  not  the  slightest  probability  that 
he  ever  expected  that  any  attention  would  be  paid  by  our 
government  to  his  preposterous  demands.  He  wishes  sim- 
ply to  lay  the  foundation  for  pecuniary  claims.  The  Fili- 
pinos will  be  very  quick  to  submit  to  the  authoritv  of 
the  United  States,  and  with  the  promise  of  a  little  pay  to 
the  Filipino  troops,  which  would  he  a  fair  recognition  of 
such  sen  ice  as  thev  |>erformed.  Aguinaldo's  forces  will 
promptly  disband.  After  a  while  the\  will  probablv  be 
enlisted  in  the  American  army.  Under  proper  training 
and  rigid  discipline  by  American  officers  there  is  no  reason 
why  they  could  not  perform  police  duties,  which  are  all 
that  will  be  required  of  American  garrisons  at  Manila  and 
other  points  in  the  Philippines. 

Portland  |Me.)  Argm  (I>i  m.) 

Agoiicillos  prospects  of  success  are  not  brilliant,  yet 
his  presentation  of  the  Filipino  side  of  the  case  may  prove 
a  little  embarrassing  to  the  itn|ierialists.  According  to 
Agoiuillo,  his  protest  against  the  treaty,  which  is  a  part 
of  the  record,  shows  that  Captain  Wood,  the  commander 
of  the  Pi/>>:/.  and  Consuls  Pratt  in  Singapore,  Wildman  in 
Hong  Kong  and  Williams  at  Cavite,  implored  the  armed 
co-operation  of  the  Filipinos,  offering  to  recognize  the  in- 
depetidence  of  the  Filipino  nation  as  soon  .is  triumph  was 
attained.  The  answer  will  be  that  these  officials  were  Hot 
cm | towered  to  make  such  otleis  in  behalf  of  the  United 
States.  Nevertheless  the  repudiai ion  of  these  promises 
made  in  the  hour  of  .Linger  will  not  tend  to  place  the 
Philippine  annexation  -chetne  in  a  better  light  before  the 
world. 

Chicago  fill.)  Re<orJ  \  \x\A.\ 
AgutKillo's  protest  is  weakened  much  b\  reason  of  the 
fact  thai  he  argues  for  a  recognition  of  the  government  of 
Aguinaldo.  <  >f  c  ourse  the  United  States  cannot  give  such 
recognition  until  it  is  satisfied  that  Aguinaldo's  govern- 
ment really  represents  the  people  of  the  islands.  It  could 
not  even  recognize  the  Cuban  insurgents  as  constituting 
the  government  of  the  island  for  the  liberal  ion  of  which 
the  war  was  undertaken.  Nevertheless,  Agoiicillos  pro- 
test ought  n<. t  to  be  ignored.  The  appeal  he  makes  to  the 
fundaineiil.il  principles  underlying  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment should  have  great  weight  with  the  American  peo- 
ple in  determining  their  permanent  policy  toward  the 
islands.     No  ..ne  would  dare  suggest  the  annexation  of 


Cuba  to  the  United  States  without  first  securing  the  con- 
sent of  the  inhabitants  of  that  island.  What  right  have 
we  to  treat  the  Filipinos  differently  from  the  Cubans  in 
this  respect  ? 

Boston  (Mass  )  Tranurtpt  (Ind.  Rep.) 
It  is  not  merely  the  force  and  clearness  of  the  logic  of 
this  protest  that  constitute  its  most  significant  features. 
Through  it  all  there  runs  the  internal  evidence,  not  only 
of  the  spirit  of  freedom,  but  of  enlightened  conception  of 
the  best  use  to  which  freedom  may  be  turned.  There  arc- 
shown  both  loyalty  and  statesmanship.  There  is  more  of 
the  high  aspiration  and  the  noble  devotion  shown  by  the 
fathers  of  our  own  republic  than  we  find  expressed  in  the 
utterances  of  our  own  statesmen  to-day.  This  paper  will 
go  into  history  and  if  we  ignore  it,  history  will  condemn 
the  United  States  for  its  bad  faith  in  using  the  friendly 
and  valuable  assistance  of  the  Filipinos  to  gain  control  of 
the  islands  and  then  make  those  who  were  our  allies  our 
vassals.  Men  who  can  tight  as  the  Filipinos  have  fought 
and  who  can  plead  their  cause  with  such  statesmanlike- 
ability  as  they  have  used,  are  not  incapable  of  self-gov- 
ernment. 

The  Surrender  of  Iloilo  to  the  Insurgents 

New  York  Times  (I>em.) 

There  is  no  denying  that  the  surrender  of  Iloilo  by 
the  Spaniards  to  the  Filipino  insurgents,  apparently  with- 
out firing  a  shot,  raises  a  troublesome  question,  and  com- 
plicates the  problem  of  the  Philippines,  Though  the 
town  of  Iloilo  contains  only  some  12,000  people,  it  is  the 
second  port  in  the  Philippines,  and  the  insurgent,  or  na- 
tive possession  of  it  is  tints  far  undisputed.  The  effect  of 
this  operation  upon  our  status  in  the  Philippines  is  evi- 
dent. Wc  are  in  possession  of  Manila,  but  there  is  an 
adverse  possession  of  Iloilo,  and  it  is  questionable  whether 
this  adverse  possession  can  be  overcome  with  the  force  at 
present  at  our  command.  Wc  are  perfectly  aware  that 
there  is  a  decided  opposition  on  the  part  of  several  pow  - 
ers of  continental  Europe  to  the  transfer  of  the  Philip- 
pines from  the  hands  or  a  "weak  holder'  like  Spain  to 
the  hands  of  a  potentially  strong  holder  like  the  United 
States.  Any  one  of  these  powers  is  prepared  to  deny  that 
our  possession  of  the  Philippines,  through  a  treaty  exe- 
cuted by  Spain  under  manifest  duress,  is  a  possession  </r 
/art:  The  adverse  holding  by  the  Philippine  insurgents  of 
the  second  port  of  the  Philippines  is  a  strong  indication 
that  our  possession  is  not  a  possession  //>■  f\u  h>.  When  a 
question  of  this  kind  arises,  each  disputant  must  be  pre- 
prepared  for  a  resort  to  the  last  arbitrament.  Spain  is  no 
longer  in  question,  but  stronger  powers  than  Spain  arc  in 
question.  "Where  the  carcass  is,  there  will  the  eagles  be 
gathered  together. "  The  question  whether  we  can  hold 
our  acquisitions  is  a  question  of  strength.  That  we  can 
not  do  it  alone  against  the  forces  that  are,  or  that  at  any 
moment  may  be,  arrayed  against  us,  with  our  present 
armament,  is  plain  enough.  It  is  a  question  of  our  allies. 
These,  potentially,  are  two.  Great  Britain  and  Japan,  and 
with  these  we  can  doubtless  defy  all  opposing  forces. 
These  we  should  undoubtedly  have  with  us  if  we  franklv 
proclaimed  in  the  Philippines  the  principle  of  "the  open 
door."  This  we  have  not  done.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  these  potential  allies  will  accept,  in  lieu  of  t lie- 
proclamation  of  the  open  door,  the  proclamation  of  a 
door  impartially  shut.  It  seems  that  our  excellent  and 
patriotic,  but  perhaps  not  entirely  sagacious  and  compe- 
tent administration  is  getting  into  very  deep  water. 
New  York  Press  (Rep.) 

In  view  of  the  readiness  of  continental  F.urope  t.. 
take  advantage  of  the  slightest  failure  on  the  part  of  our 
government  to  maintain  its  rule  in  these  islands,  it  is  im- 
peratively necessary  for  the  United  States  to  assert  at 
Iloilo  and  elsewhere  the  control   which  has  just  boon 
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ceded  to  it  In  Spain,  the  tiossessor  ite  facto  of  the  group, 
(ieneral  Otis  will  have  to  reduce  lloilo,  we  presume,  in 
•  -rdcr  to  prevent  it  from  being  a  wretched  lione  of  con- 
tention between  its  native  conquerors  ami  the  alien 
powers,  Germany  es[>ecially,  which  would  make  occasion 
«>f  the  first  vestige  of  disorder  to  land  troops  and  set  up  a 
"  protectorate."  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  the 
archipelago  now  an  entirely  new  situation  confronts  us  ; 
that  we  are  no  longer  dealing  with  the  oppressor,  but  the 
oppressed  :  no  longer  with  the  tyrant,  but  with  the 
emancipated  slave,  and  that  unless  we  abandon  every 
tenet  and  tradition  of  this  free  land  our  mission  is  not  to 
>ubclue,  but  to  uplift  to  (he  fullest  stature  of  manhood  of 
w  hich  they  are  capable  the  tropic-  of  the  lately  Spanish 
East  Indies.  These  people,  in  brief,  are  not  our  rebels. 
New  York  1V*rM(X\-m.) 
Of  course  Admiral  Dewey  can  shell  the  Filipinos  out 
of  lloilo  if  they  refuse  to  resurrender  the  city,  and  it  is 
reported  that  he  has  been  ordered  to  do  so.  But  is  this 
the  least  to  which  the  "treaty  of  peace  "  invites  us?  Are 
we  committed  to  a  war  of  conquest?  Must  our  guns,  un- 
Itmbered  and  shotted  in  a  war  to  free  Cuba,  be  turned 
upon  a  people  who  have,  like  the  Cubans,  long  been 
righting  for  freedom  and  independence  ?  The  sccne- 
xliitting  in  the  comedy  of  peace  and  the  tragedy  of  war  at 
the  Philippines  comes  in  good  time  to  give  the  senate  food 
for  sober  reflection  in  its  consideration  of  the  treaty. 

fl.il.i.lelpl.i.i  (Pa.)  7)Wf  (Intl.  Dim.) 

Having  accepted  from  Spain  a  formal  transfer  of  sov- 
ereignty over  the  Philippines,  the  United  States  will  now, 
apparently,  have  to  establish  their  new  sovereignty  by 
iorce  of  arms.  There  is  no  way  to  escape  it.  We  have 
assumed  the  responsibility  and  must  maintain  it.  what- 
ever the  policy  to  be  followed  in  the  future.  There  is 
general  conlidence  in  the  discretion  of  Dewey  ami  Utis, 
but  they  have  not  a  very  large  force  at  their  command 
and  the  possibilities  of  trouble  may  as  well  be  recognized. 
Ir  our  purpose  is  to  secure  these  people  their  freedom, 
they  will  have  to  be  dealt  with  very  diplomatically  or  they 
may  decide  that  they  are  capable  of  taking  care  of  them- 
selves. 

New  York  Sun  |K.  |i.| 

For  the  moment  we  are  engaged  in  transferring,  for 
reasons  all  sufficient  to  the  national  administration  and 
the  majority  of  Americans,  the  sovereignty  of  the  Philip- 
pines from  the  former  holder,  Spain,  to  the  United  States, 
whose  power  for  sovereignty  wherever  the  flag  may  be 
rightfully  raised  is  not  the  cracked  and  invalid  thing  the 
anti-expansionists  would  make  it,  but  a  power  as  perfect 
as  that  governing  our  national  capital.  No  one,  outside 
of  Spain,  is  to  dispute  the  authority  of  the  United  States 
for  the  purposes  of  that  transfer.  In  George  Dewey's 
ow  n  admirable  way  of  executing  a  public  task  set  for  him 
the  stars  and  stripes  must  be  raised  in  lloilo. 

X<  *  Haven  (C.iiiiiJ  Reenter  (Driii.  i 

If  Aguinaldo  refuses  to  submit  to  our  authority,  he  is 
it  war  with  the  United  States  and  must  be  treated  as  an 
enemy.  We  have  put  our  hand  to  the  plough  and  can 
nor  turn  back.  Dewey  and  Otis  can  be  trusted  to  teach 
ihe  formal  young  Filipino  a  sharp  lesson  at  the  outset  of 
ht-  career  as  would-be  dictator. 

The  Death  of  Justin  S.  Morrill 

llurlinghm  t  Vi  )  h'rrt  /'r.ir  {Kt  ji.i 
We  chronicle  with  siiueicst  ■»< >rr« >\\  the  Midden  illness 
and  death  of  Vermont's  vcneiable  senior  senator.  |ustin 
Smith  Morrill,  [at  Washington,  Decern  her  2-S.  |  Mr.  Mor- 
rill was  born  in  Stratford.  \'t..  April  14.  r  S 1 ,  being  the 
sou  of  Nathaniel  Morrill,  and  grandson  of  Smith  Morrill, 
«ho  w  as  one  of  the  pioneers  of  that  town,  Until  he  was 
forty -four  years  old,  however,  he  had  neither  sought  nor 


held  any  public  office  higher  than  that  of  justice  of  the 
peace.  Suddenly  he  stepped  to  the  front.  In  1854  the 
late  Andrew  Tracy,  of  Woodstock,  representative  of  the 
second  congressional  district  in  congress,  after  a  single 
term,  declined  to  be  a  candidate  for  re-election.  Mr. 
Morrill  was  suggested  by  some  discerning  friends  as  a  fit 
man  to  succeed  him.  He  had  been  elected  as  a  Whig, 
but  the  Whig  party  was  then  in  the  throes  of  dissolution, 
and  when  he  appeared  at  Washington  it  was  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  new  Republican  party,  in  the  organization 
of  which  in  Vermont  he  had  taken  part,  and  of  whose 
principles  he  became  the  earnest  advocate.  He  soon 
made  his  mark  as  an  intelligent  legislator.  He  opposed 
the  tariff  bill  of  1857  in  a  speech  which  attracted  wide  at- 
tention. He  carried  through  the  house  the  first  bill 
against  Mormon  polygamy.  He  introduced  the  first  bill 
to  grant  puhlic  lands  for  the  support  of  agricultural,  sci- 
entific and  industrial  colleges,  and  advocated  it  in  an  able 
speech.  Under  this  act  forty-seven  land-grant  colleges 
have  been  organized  in  the  various  states. 

Mr.  Morrill  was  five  times  re-elected  to  the  house  by 
majorities  ranging  from  7,000  to  9.000,  anil  grew  steadily 
in  standing  anil  influence  in  the  lower  branch  of  congress 
till,  in  the  thirty-ninth  congress,  he  held  the  leading  posi- 
tion of  chairman  of  the  committee  of  ways  and  means, 
and  it  was  said  of  him.  with  truth,  that  his  influence  in 
the  house  was  greater  than  that  of  any  other  member,  with 
the  exception  of  Thaddeus  Stevens.  Among  the  im- 
portant .speeches  made  by  him  during  the  critical  period 
before  the  civil  war  was  one  in  support  of  a  report,  also 
made  by  him,  in  opposition  to  the  admission  of  Kansas 
with  a  pro-slavery  constitution.  During  the  war  he  had 
charge  of  all  the  tariff  and  tax  bills — a  herculean  task-  -and 
made  the  leading  arguments  thereon,  and  the  "Morrill 
tariff  "of  1861,  a  monument  of  industry  and  practical 
wisdom,  and  the  internal  revenue  tax  system  of  1862. 
connect  his  name  indissolubly  with  the  financial  history 
or  the  time. 

In  1866,  after  twelve  years  of  such  honorable  labor  in 
the  house.  Mr.  Morrill  was  transferred  bv  the  legislature 
to  the  United  States  senate.  As  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee on  finance  he  has  held  a  position  second  in  power  and 
influence  to  no  other,  and  his  service  as  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  public  buildings  and  grounds,  in  which 
capacity  he  did  more  for  the  adornment  of  the  national 
capital  than  any  other  one  man.  and  as  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee on  education  and  labor,  has  been  of  the  most 
laborious  and  useful  character.  He  has  been  an  authority 
in  Washington  on  all  questions  relating  to  finances  and 
taxation,  and  his  opinion  on  any  subject  has  carried  the 
greatest  weight  in  congress.  His  tilth  election  to  the 
senate,  at  the  age  of  four-score,  was  an  event  without  a 
precedent,  and  will  probably  remain  without  a  parallel. 
The  longest  prev  ious  continuous  term  of  service  in  con- 
gress was  that  of  Thomas  H.  Benton,  of  Missouri,  which 
was  thirty  years.  Mr.  Morrill  looked  back  on  lortv -three 
years  of  congressional  life.  It  is  the  crowning  glory  of 
such  a  career  that  it  has  been  absolutely  spotless,  I  lis 
name  was  never  even  connected  with  a  "job."  No  act  of 
questionable  honesty  or  word  of  discourtesy  was  ever  even 
charged  to  him.  lie  has  uniformly  held  the  highest  re- 
spect and  esteem  of  his  brother  legislators  of  .ill  parlies, 
.is  well  as  of  the  citizens  of  Vermont. 

Now  York  Tribune  <  Hv\>  J 

At  one  of  his  wetl-rcmembcred  birthday  celebrations  a 
Republican  colleague,  paying  him  a  compliment  as  felicit- 
ous as  it  was  deserved,  remarked  that  the  senator 
from  Vermont  had  probably  made  fewer  mistakes  than  any 
other  man  then  in  public  life.  In  fact,  he  could  not  recall  a 
single  serious  political  blunder  on  Senator  Morrill's  part— 
a  record  strangeh  unusual  in  the  stress  and  burn  and  reik- 
lessness  of  American  political  legislation—  and  this  exemp- 
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tion  from  errors.  Ins  friendly  critic  added,  could  he  justly 
attributed  to  the  fact  that  throughout  Mr.  Morrill's  whole 
political  career  lie  had  been  deliberate,  dispassionate  and 
invariably  controlled  by  reason  and  retlection.  In  his 
policies  and  speeches  there  had  been  no  vulnerable  im- 
provisations, no  unprotected  points.  With  a  reputation 
for  foresight,  calmness  of  judgment  and  unfailing  political 
tact,  which  strengthened  with  his  years  of  service,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  senate  as  a  body  came  to  accept  him 
as  a  kindly  and  far-sighted  mentor — as  a  statesman  whose 
advocacy  of  measures  was  tainted  by  no  narrowness  or 
selfishness,  but  sprang  from  the  deepest  conviction  of 
honesty  and  rectitude. 

Washington.  (I).  C. )  Stai  (luil.) 

Senator  Morrill  has  departed  at  a  great  age,  but  still 
while  serving  his  state  and  the  country  with  zeal  and  great 
ability.  There  has  not  been  in  our  affairs  a  more  im- 
pressive instance  of  a  veteran  dying  in  harness.  He  had 
long  since  earned  repose.  He  had  everything  to  induce 
him  to  seek  repose — a  comfortable  estate,  honors  gath- 
ered from  long  years  of  public  service,  anil  hosts  of 
friends.  Hut  he  remained  in  commission,  and,  to  the 
last,  set  an  example  of  industry  and  fidelity  to  duty  which 
fitly  crowns,  as  nothing  else  could,  a  notable  life's  work. 
New  York  Suh  (Rep.) 

Justin  Smith  Morrill  was  a  good  specimen  of  the 
laborious  and  faithful  legislator  who.  without  an  original 
or  brilliant  intellect,  patiently  studies  the  details  of  the 
public  business  and  gives  it  the  same  care,  attention  and 
shrewdness  as  if  it  were  his  own.  With  the  virtues  he 
had  some  of  the  defects  of  New  England,  a  conservatism 
that  at  times  might  be  called  narrowness.  But  his  was 
public  service  always  stainless  and  usually  valuable.  He- 
lived  to  be  the  object  of  the  regard  of  all  without  the 
animosity  of  any,  surely  as  enviable  a  place  as  a  public 
man  can  reach. 

B«>ston  (M.ish.  )  /W(l)oni.> 
The  period  of  Senator  Morrill's  congressional  service 
includes  the  stormiest  part  of  the  history  of  the  republic, 
and  that  in  which  our  country  has  made  its  great  advance- 
to  a  leading  place  among  the  nations  of  the  world.  In 
the  stirring  events  of  the  past  forty  years,  Mr.  Morrill  has 
acted  a  responsible  pare.  He  has  served  his  state  well 
and  his  country  well.  He  was  a  tine  example  of  New 
England  character,  and  he  closes  his  career  crowned  with 
honors  and  enjoying  the  consideration  and  respect  of  all. 
Boston  (Mass  )  Tranuripl  (bid.  Rrp.) 
Few  public  men  in  this  or  any  other  country,  whether 
their  service  has  been  long  or  short,  have  come  to  the  end1 
of  their  career*  leaving  less  to  be  apologized  for  than 
Senator  Morrill.  He  was  a  man  of  principle  and  not  of 
expedients.  He  knew  the  lessons  of  history  and  heeded 
them.  lie  never  lost  his  balance  from  impact  with  new 
and  unforeseen  conditions.  He  knew  what  his  country 
stood  for,  he  knew  the  mission  it  had  undertaken  and  no 
one  was  quicker  to  detect  deflecting  influences  than  he. 

+ 

The  Boston  Editor's  Contempt  of  Court 

Mr.  T.  E.  Wardner,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Boston 
Tnnckr,  has  been  sentenced  to  jail  for  thirty  days  for 
contempt  of  court,  which  consisted  of  an  editorial  in 
which  Mr.  Wardner  attacked  the  fairness  of  the  court 
while  the  case  was  in  the  hands  of  the  jury. 


N'i'W  York  Tiltgram 
The  unfairness  and  impropriety  of  press  comment 
made  during  the  progress  of  a  criminal  trial  and  designed 
to  influence  the  verdict  of  the  jury  are  universally  recog- 
nized. As  a  general  rule,  with  rare  exceptions,  news- 
papers carefully  refrain  from  such  comment,  and  reserve 
criticism  till  after  the  verdict  is  rendered  and  the  trial 


over.  But  any  mischief  that  may  hi  done  by  a  departure 
from  this  rule  can  be  more  effectively  and  properly 
guarded  against  by  requiring  jurors  to  refrain  from  read- 
ing such  comments  than  by  punishing  editors  for  making 
them.  Moreover,  if  the  comment  is  criminal,  the  offender 
should  be  dealt  with  as  other  accused  criminals  are  and 
duly  indicted,  tried  and  punished  under  a  specific  law 
instead  of  being  summarily  condemned  to  imprisonment 
by  the  arbitrary  act  of  a  single  judge.  Fair  comment  on 
the  procedure  of  criminal  courts  is  not  only  the  constitu- 
tional right  but  the  public  duty  of  every  independent 
newspaper.  It  is  the  great  bulwark  against  judicial 
tyranny,  wrong  and  injustice,  against  miscarriages  of 
justice,  against  every  sort  of  evil  and  abuse  in  criminal 
prosecutions.  To  attempt  to  curb  that  right  or  arbi- 
trarily punish  its  exercise  is  to  strike  at  not  only  the  free- 
dom of  the  press  but  also  the  most  potent  safeguard  of  a 
just  judiciary  and  a  fair  jury  system. 

Boston  (M.»>*.)  I'est 

Editor  Wardner  may  or  may  not  have  been  guilty  of 
"  contempt  of  court. "  The  ground  of  his  complaint  is 
that  he  was  sentenced  to  thirty  days'  imprisonment  with- 
out the  opportunity  of  trial  by  a  jury  of  his  peers.  To 
the  lay  mind  there  seems  to  be  no  valid  reason  why  a  man, 
accused  of  contempt  of  court,  should  not  be  entitled  to  a 
trial  by  jury  as  well  as  a  man  accused  of  any  other  offense. 
Probably  the  reason  that  such  anomalous  procedure  is 
still  permissible  under  Massachusetts  law  is  that  our  courts 
have  very  rarely  had  recourse  to  it.  Fortunately,  public 
opinion  is  the  court  of  last  resort  in  Massachusetts  as  in 
the  country  at  large,  and  if  Mr.  Wardner's  case  should 
result  in  a  legislative  modification  of  this  arbitrary  au- 
thority on  the  part  of  our  courts,  Mr.  Wardner  will  not 
have  passed  his  Christmas  in  Dedham  jail  in  vain. 

Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal 

In  the  Debs  jury  trial,  and  during  the  contempt  of 
court  hearing,  the  papers  of  the  whole  country  were  freely 
commenting  on  the  position  of  the  labor  leader  with 
reference  to  the  law.  Cases  without  number  in  the 
federal  and  state  courts  might  be  brought  forward  to 
prove  that  comment  is  usual.  The  Massachusetts  papers 
at  the  time  the  Borden  case  was  on  trial  did  not  cease  ex- 
pressing their  opinions  as  to  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner. 
Perhaps  they  should  have  been  stopped,  but  the  custom 
has  not  been  in  favor  of  compulsory  and  general  denial 
of  the  right  to  comment.  If  the  apparently  justified  right 
and  sovereign  power  of  the  courts  in  that  state  to  check 
discussion  during  trials  were  generally  enforced,  the  news- 
papers of  Massachusetts  would  probably  have  to  adopt 
new  ideas  of  their  province  in  society  and  of  their 
privileges  under  a  strict  construction  of  law. 

New  Ivoixlon  (Conn.)  Tiltgraph 

It  is  wrong  to  say  that  a  man  shall  not  have  a  right  to 
express  his  opinion.  It  is  against  the  principles  of  this 
country,  and  Massachusetts  should  set  to  work  to  repeal 
that  law  at  once.  There  is  small  danger  of  any  injury 
being  done  to  the  judiciary  by  such  a  proceeding,  and  it 
is  too  much  in  keeping  with  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of 
despotic  European  powers  to  try  to  prevent  a  man  having 
the  right  to  warn  or  expose  or  call  attention  to  or  repri- 
mand. It  can  be  easily  seen  what  a  terrible  abuse  such  a 
law  places  in  the  use  of  persons  who  might  not  be  over- 
scrupulous. 

T.umloii  (M.i".)  Xrscs 
The  power  to  punish  for  contempt  of  court  is  one 
that  ought  to  be  regulated  by  the  legislature  and  ought 
not  to  be  left,  as  at  present,  with  scarce  a  limitation  or 
restriction.  The  .Y<-<  v  cannot  but  feel  that  Editor 
Wardner  is  being  punished  for  what  the  public  press 
almost  without  exception  does  every  day  in  the  week,  and 
it  seems  too  bad  that  one  editor  should  be  made  to  suffer 
for  what  nearly  every  editor  is  guilty  of. 
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Secretary  Alger  and  the  Colonial  Franchises 

Nashville  (Tenn. )  American  (Pern.) 
Secretary  of  War  Alger  has  issued  an  order  to  the  com- 
rranding  officers  in  C  uba  and  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Philip- 
pine*, which  reads  : 

Ititil  otherwise  ordered,  no  jjrants  or  concessions  of  public  or 
corporate  rights  or  franchises  lor  tin"  construction  of  public  or  qua- 
si public  works  -mil  a*  railroads,  tramway*.  icl«-fjru j>fi  and  telephone 
!iacs,  water  works.  (;<•*  works  electric  light  lines,  etc.,  shall  be  made 
bv  auv  municipal  or  other  local  governmental  authority  or  l»«ly  in 
CuiKi.  P.irtu  Kico  or  the  Philippines,  except  upon  the  approval  of  the 
m-vxT •Kcmrral  commanding  the  military  forces  of  the  United  States  in 
Cuba.  Porto  Rico  ami  the  Philippine*,  who  shall.  Ix-forc  approving 
my  >uih  grant  or  concession.  l)e  specially  authorized  by  the  secre- 
tary of  war. 

This  gives  absolutely  into  the  hands  of  one  man  the 
granting  of  privileges  and  concessions  of  inestimable  value. 
For,  of  course,  the  first  pickings  will  be  the  rich  ones,  and 
tho  leavings  which  will  probably  be  doled  out  in  the  regu- 
lar way  will  not  be  worth  a  great  deal.  The  regular  way 
'.<■>  secure  a  government  concession  is  from  congress,  with 
ibe  consent  of  the  president.  Then  the  whole  matter  is 
nude  public  in  debate  ami  the  chance  for  corruption  is 
minimized.  But  here  we  have  the  secretary  of  war  in  a 
most  extraordinary  role.  He  is  sole  arbiter  and  dictator 
is  to  who  shall  make  the  big  fortunes  out  of  the  op|n>rtu- 
mties  for  speculation  and  investment  which  these  islands 
afford.  The  building  of  railways,  the  construction  of  tele- 
graph lines,  telephone  lines,  electric  railway  systems,  the 
buying  of  sugar  and  tobacco  plantations,  and  forests  of 
rare  wood,  whose  titles  have  been  left  in  dispute  by  the 
war,  oners  a  rich  field  for  the  promoter  and  investor.  And 
Ai?er,  the  man  of  all  others,  has  these  things  at  his 
disposal  ! 

Washington  Correspondent  New  York  Evtning  Poit. 
Assistant  Secretary  Meiklejohn,  to  whom  Secretary 
Aiger  has  turned  over  this  whole  matter,  told  your  cor- 
nspondent  this  morning  that  the  proper  course  for 
parties  in  the  United  States  seeking  concessions  in  Porto 
Rico  was  to  address  their  applications  to  the  secretary  of 
*ir,  who  would  refer  them  to  the  general  commanding 
■he  department  for  a  report.  The  report  would  come 
i  »tk  to  Washington,  and  the  business  be  finally  settled 
r*ie.  This  makes  all  such  matters  centre  in  the  office  of 
the  secretary  of  war,  whether  the  machinery  be  originally 
*t  in  motion  at  this  end  of  the  line  or  at  the  other. 
There  will  be  no  order  of  precedence  with  such  applica- 
tions. Mr.  Meiklejohn  added  that  each  application  will 
lie  considered  on  its  individual  merits,  and  not  according 
t'jthe  time  at  which  it  arrives.  If  there  are  two  or  more 
conflicting  interests  covering  the  same  ground,  the  secre- 
tary will  decide  between  them  according  to  which  appears 
to  afford  the  best  guarantees  of  good  service  for  the  pub- 
lic. Mr.  Meiklejohn  doubts  whether,  as  a  legal  proposi- 
non,  the  executive  branch  of  our  government  has  a  right 
to  grant  a  franchise.  He  thinks  that  the  utmost  limit  of 
us  power  is  probably  a  revocable  license,  the  whole  mat- 
ter passing  into  the  hands  of  other  authorities  when  con- 
stituted. Thus  far,  he  says,  nothing  of  the  sort  has  been 
panted.  All  that  even  resembles  a  franchise  was  the 
authority  granted  a  riparian  owner  on  the  harbor  below 
Ponce  to  erect  a  pier  within  what  the  engineers  had 
marked  as  the  harbor  line.  This  seemed  to  be  within 
the  pale  of  the  laws  governing  the  navigable  waters  of  the 
United  States  and  therefore  properly  a  subject  for  execu- 
tive action.  In  Cuba  the  whole  matter  will  have  to  be 
handled  still  more  delicately  than  in  Porto  Rico,  since 
Cuba  is  recognized  on  all  hands  as  only  a  ward  of  our 
government,  while  Porto  Kico  is,  up  to  date,  actually 
oar  property. 

Chicago  (III  )  AVi-on/(iml. ) 
The  criticism  of  Secretary  Alger  for  the  order  requiring 
that  all  public  franchises  granted  by  the  military  authori- 


ties in  Cuba  or  Porto  Rico  must  be  approved  by  the  head 
of  the  war  department  is  unwarranted  and  unjust.  Fran- 
chises to  t»e  granted  in  those  islands  may  be  of  great  value, 
and  it  is  important  that  there  shall  be  no  scandals  in  con- 
nection with  the  disposal  of  them,  as  there  might  be  if 
subordinate  officials  were  to  make  the  grants  without  ap- 
proval from  the  head  of  the  department.  By  taking  this 
duty  upon  himself,  Secretary  Alger  becomes  individually 
responsible  Itelore  the  country  for  the  propter  disposition 
of  any  grants  that  may  be  made,  anil  definitely  located 
responsibility  is  likely  to  be  productive  of  good  results. 
At  least  it  enables  the  people  to  place  blame  where  it  be- 
longs in  case  any  thing  goes  wrong. 

+ 

Governmental  Aid  to  Trade  Expansion 

/rv«  Age,  New  York,  Dec.  2n 

Recent  years  have  witnessed  an  increase  in  the  de- 
mands upon  the  governments  of  certain  countries  in 
Europe  for  a  more  effective  policy  for  the  extension  of 
their  foreign  commerce,  in  addition  to  the  protection  of 
their  home  markets.  Not  only  has  the  stress  of  compe- 
tition of  these  countries,  one  with  another,  become  a 
matter  of  concern  to  them  all,  but  the  United  States  has 
suddenly  taken  a  long  step  forward  in  importance  as  an 
exporting  nation,  threatening  the  relative  standing  of  all 
rivals.  From  being  regarded  as  dependent  upon  the 
manufacturers  of  Europe  for  the  best  products  in  many 
lines,  we  have  become  able,  seemingly  all  at  once,  to  sup- 
ply our  own  wants  of  every  kind,  to  compete  in  the  mar- 
kets of  non-manufacturing  countries  with  the  nations 
upon  which  we  have  depended  until  lately,  and  even  to 
undersell  the  latter  in  their  own  territory. 

From  an  extensive  report  which  has  just  appeared  in 
Washington  it  appears  that  the  British  and  the  leading 
continental  governments  are  lending  a  willing  ear  to  the 
demands  of  their  commercial  classes.  Under  the  ad- 
ministration of  Mr.  Chamberlain  the  English  colonial 
office  has  developed  a  marked  inclination  to  develop 
trade,  but  hardly  more  than  the  foreign  office,  the 
war  office,  the  admiralty,  the  board  of  agriculture 
and  the  board  of  trade.  "AH  the  great  offices  of 
state,"  said  Mr,  Chamberlain  in  a  public  speech,  "are 
occupied  with  commercial  affairs."  The  situation 
is  similar  in  Germany ;  Belgium  and  France  are 
doing  what  they  can,  through  governmental  effort,  to 
maintain  an  important  footing  in  international  trade  ; 
and  Austria-Hungary  has  an  ctaboratc  system  of  state  en- 
couragement of  commerce.  It  is  apparent,  however, 
from  this  Washington  report,  that  the  rate  of  growth  of 
the  foreign  trade  of  the  various  countries  has  not  followed 
closely  the  amount  of  effort  put  forth  by  their  respective 
governments.  Thus,  while  none  of  them  can  be  held  to 
have  been  more  active  than  Great  Britain  in  efforts  in  this 
direction — and  it  cannot  be  claimed  that  the  efforts  of 
any  have  been  directed  more  intelligently —nine  other 
countries  in  Europe  showed  a  la'ger  percentage  of  in- 
crease in  exports,  comparing  the  years  1885  and  1894, 
and  eight  other  countries  a  larger  actual  increase  in  value 
of  exports.  The  lesson  of  all  this  is  that,  no  matter  how- 
favorable  may  be  certain  governmental  policies  as  com- 
pared with  others,  laws  alone  cannot  control  trade. 

These  considerations  apply  to  the  suggestion  often 
made  that  a  new  government  department  should  be 
created  in  Washington,  under  a  secretary  of  commerce  or 
something  of  the  kind,  who  should  have  a  scat  in  the 
cabinet.  The  first  answer  to  be  made  to  such  a  proposi- 
tion is  that,  without  such  an  office,  but  as  the  result  of 
unaided  private  enterprise,  the  exports  from  the  United 
States  have  increased  during  the  past  ten  years  at  a  higher 
rate  of  percentage,  and  the  actual  increase  has  been 
greater  than  that  of  any  important  country  in  Europe,  to 
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say  nothing  of  the  growth  of  domestic  production  and 
consumption.  The  people  of  certain  European  countries 
are  so  accustomed  to  state  control  of  business  that  de- 
partments and  bureaus  might  fittingly  exist  for  the  con- 
trol of  affairs  in  some  of  them  which  would  be  incom- 
patible with  the  spirit  of  independence  from  official 
restriction  which  prevails  here.  Just  as  the  great  indus- 
trial advance  accomplished  in  this  country  has  been  due 
to  the  tendency  of  workers  to  break  away  from  the  tradi- 
tions of  their  predecessors — thereby  developing  new  tools, 
new  machines  and  new  processes — so  has  the  freedom  of 
the  individual  in  other  matters  and  the  disregard  of  past 
customs  led  our  exporters  into  new  fields  with  a  degree 
of  confidence  and  self  reliance  which  has  brought  a 
greater  measure  of  success  than  if  they  had  been  content 
merely  to  have  laws  enacted  for  the  encouragement  of 
trade  and  then  wait  for  a  department  of  commerce  to  do 
the  rest. 

Confederate  Pensions 

Toledo  (O.)BMt  (Rep.) 
Some  good  people  in  the  northern  states  have  been 
losing  sleep  o'  nights  over  the  introduction  of  a  bill  by 
Senator  Butler,  of  South  Carolina,  extending  the  pension 
laws  of  the  United  States  so  as  to  cover  confederate 
soldiers  as  well.  And  one  or  two  newspapers  have  raised 
their  voices  in  protest,  apparently  fearing  that  the  measure 
would  be  rushed  through  congress  before  they  could  ob- 
ject. We  have  no  means  of  knowing  what  Senator  Butler 
had  in  mind  when  he  introduced  the  bill ;  but  he  certainly 
forgot  the  fourth  section  of  the  fourteenth  amendment  to 
the  national  constitution,  which  reads  as  follows  : 

The  validity  of  the  public  debt  of  the  United  States,  author- 
ized by  law,  including  debts  incurred  for  payment  of  {tensions  und 
bounties  for  service  in  suppressing  insurrection  and  rebellion,  shall 
not  be  questioned  But  neither  the  United  States  nor  any  state 
shall  assume  or  pay  any  debt  or  obligation  in  aid  of  insurrection  or 
rebellion  against  the  United  States,  or  any  claim  for  the  loss  or 
emancipation  of  any  slave;  but  all  such  debts,  obligations  and 
claims  shall  be  held  illegal  and  void. 

The  payment  of  pensions  by  the  United  States  govern- 
ment to  confederates  is  barred  by  the  latter  half  of  this 
section.  It  would  have  to  be  repealed  or  amended  before 
Senator  Butler's  bill  could  be  effective.  We  all  know 
how  hard  it  is  to  amend  or  change  our  organic  law,  and 
we  have  no  idea  that  an  amendment  for  this  purpose- 
could  be  adopted  by  the  requisite  number  of  states  to 
make  it  effective.  Let  the  people  possess  their  souls  in 
peace.  The  South  Carolina  senator's  bill  will  not  become 
a  law. 

Charleston  (S  C  )  ATeurs  and  Conritr  (Dem  ) 
If  we  of  the  south  are  to  believe  that  those  who  invaded 
our  soil  and  destroyed  our  homes  were  actuated  by  love 
for  the  union  and  patriotic  motives,  then  we  are  entitled 
to  credit  lor  being  actuated  by  love  of  our  states  and  an 
equally  pure  patriotism.     By  our  theory  each  state  ought 
to  pay  its  own  pensions,  but  as  the  northern  idea  prevails, 
the  federal  government  ought  to  pay  all  the  pensions. 
Nashville  (Tcnn.)  Banntr  (Dem. ) 
A  pension  to  an  ex-confederate  soldier  would  be  a 
clear  case  of  alms,  for  the  ex-confederate  could  not  make 
any  conscientious  claim  to  having  done  anything  deserv- 
ing compensation  by  the  government.    The  ex-confeder- 
ates are  too  proud  to  be  placed  in  any  such  attitude. 

4- 

This  is  the  trust  new*  of  a  single  day  last  wo  k,  All  the  g;i*  in- 
lerc-ts  of  Pittsburg  have  I  wen  consolidated  in  a  t2<>.OCX>,ooo  combina- 
tion; the  proposed  combination  of  flint  glass  Urttle  manufacturer*  is 
about  perfected;  plan*  are  out  for  a  combination  of  chemical  maim- 
facturcrs  ;  effort*  to  combine  the  mechanical  ruhlter  manufacturers 
are  meeting  with  success  ;  addition*  to  the  silverware  combinations 
were  reported  ;  a  new  iron  ore  pool  is  being  organized  at  Cleveland. 


FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 

Balkan  Confederation 

J.  D.  Bovkchikk,  in  the  December  Fortnightly  Review,  London. 
(New  York  :  L.  Scott  Pub.  Co. )    Condensed  for  PUBLIC  OPINION 

On  the  day  of  my  arrival,  which  coincided  with  that  of 
Prince  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria,  the  little  capital  of  Monte- 
negro was  arrayed  in  holiday  attire  ;  the  streets  were  re- 
splendent with  banners  and  festoons,  and  thronged  with 
the  martial,  athletic  figures  of  peasants  who  had  come  in 
from  the  neighboring  districts.  The  gathering  was,  as 
usual,  by  order ;  a  word  from  Prince  Nikolas  will  assem- 
ble as  many  of  his  subjects  as  he  pleases.  The  visit  of 
Prince  Ferdinand,  who  came  direct  from  St  Petersburg, 
excited  the  anger  and  curiosity  of  the  central  European 
press.  The  spectre  of  a  Balkan  confederacy,  hostile  to 
Austria  and  Turkey,  was  once  more  raised,  and  has  hardly 
yet  been  laid.  Such  a  confederacy,  it  was  supposed, 
would  act  in  obedience  to  orders  from  St.  Petersburg  ;  it 
would  be  joined  by  Servia,  once  King  Milan,  who  has 
hitherto  spoiled  the  game,  has  been  removed  from  Bel- 
grade, and  it  would  then  proceed  to  the  partition  of 
Macedonia  and  the  disruption  of  the  realm  of  the  Haps 
burgs.  Even  the  details  of  a  supposed  confederacy  were 
given  to  an  astonished  world,  and  Prince  Nickolas  was 
made  the  object  of  violent  philippics,  which  continue 
intermittently  up  to  the  present  time. 

These  ingenious  speculations  and  bitter  invectives 
betray  the  nervous  anxiety  with  which  the  progress  of 
events  in  the  Balkans  is  regarded  in  Austria-Hungary, 
and,  to  some  extent,  in  Germany.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Prince  Nikolas,  owing  to  the  unique  position 
he  holds  among  the  southern  Slavs,  and  the  confidence 
reposed  in  him  by  Russia,  is  regarded  as  a  formidable  op- 
ponent to  the  Drang  nach  Osten,  to  the  advance  of  Teu- 
tonic and  Magyar  influence  towards  the  /Egean.  But  in 
combating  the  phantom  of  a  Balkan  confederacy,  Aus- 
trian politicians  are  beating  the  air.  No  compact  was 
concluded  at  Tzetinye,  for  the  simple  reason  that  no 
basis  exists  for  a  community  between  the  rulers  of  Bul- 
garia and  Montenegro.  The  time  has  not  yet  arrived 
when  the  young  states  of  the  Balkans,  or  even  any  two 
among  them,  can  combine  for  any  practical  purpose. 
The  idea  of  a  Balkan  league  has  always  possessed  charms 
for  theorists,  but,  with  the  single  exception  of  M.  Tri- 
koupes,  no  serious  politician  has  yet  endeavored  to  give 
it  shape  and  substance.  In  1891,  he  made  a  tour  in  the 
peninsula  with  the  object  of  inducing  Servia  and  Bulgaria 
to  unite  with  Greece  in  a  plan  for  the  partition  of  Mace- 
donia. He  was  welcomed  in  high-flown,  poetical  Bel- 
grade, but  he  met  with  a  rebuff  in  common-sense 
practical  Sophia.  At  that  time,  in  the  pages  of  this  re- 
view, I  endeavored  to  point  out  the  insuperable  difficul- 
ties attending  such  a  project.  Those  difficulties  have 
been  increased  by  the  Austro-Kussian  understanding  of 
last  year,  and  by  the  daily  growing  bitterness  of  the  rival 
propaganda  in  Macedonia.  The  maxim  divide  et  imfiera 
is  ever  before  the  eyes  of  the  two  great  powers ;  it  is  the 
secret  of  their  condominium  in  the  Balkans.  The  entente 
between  them,  a  weighty  factor  in  modern  history,  con- 
tinues in  full  force,  notwithstanding  the  apparent  cool- 
ness produced  by  King  Milan's  return  to  Servia;  and 
quite  recently  one  of  them  gave  a  hint  to  its  Balkan 
prott'ge's  to  order  themselves  lowly  and  reverently  before 
the  other  partner  of  the  compact.  That  hint  was  given 
on  the  eve  of  Prince  Ferdinand's  visit  to  Tzetinye. 

If  ever  there  was  a  hope,  however  slender,  of  forming 
a  Balkan  league,  it  was  when  Bulgaria,  at  that  time  on 
better  terms  with  Servia,  made  overtures  to  Greece  just 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  recent  war.  Prince  Ferdi- 
nand's proposals  were  rejected  by  M.  Delyannis,  and 
Greece  pursued  her  infatuated  course.    Then  came  the 
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Mouravieff  note,  and  the  visit  of  the  Emperor  Francis 
Joseph  to  St.  Petersburg.  The  chains  of  the  Balkan 
states  were  forged  anew,  and  they  looked  on  helplessly  as 
the  promised  land  disappeared  from  their  grasp.  In  vain 
the  Montenegrin  warriors  clamored  to  be  led  to  Scutari  : 
Jit  aliier  visum.  When  all  was  over  and  Greece  was 
crashed,  Prince  Ferdinand,  King  Alexander  and  Prince 
Nikolas  must  needs  accept — with  something  of  a  grim- 
ace— a  certificate  of  good  conduct  from  the  two  emper- 
ors. It  was  all  in  the  interests  of  peace,  of  course  ;  but 
what  is  the  peace  of  Europe  to  these  young  nationalities 
which  crave  for  expansion ?  They  know  that  the  sword 
alone  can  give  them  what  they  conceive  to  be  their  rights, 
The  tzar's  peace  proposals  are  highly  distasteful  to  Balkan 
statesmen,  and  I  have  heard  Prince  Nikolas  criticise  them 
freely.  They  are  bound  to  be  repugnant  to  those  grow- 
ing nationalities  which  have  still  a  programme  to 
realize. 

The  Balkan  states  can  never  form  an  effective  combi- 
nation till  they  arrive  at  that  period  of  political  maturity 
when  compromises  become  possible,  and  the  principle  of 
ia  uldes  is  accepted.  When  this  stage  is  reached,  they 
may  conceivably  rid  themselves  of  the  irksome  tutelage 
under  which  they  groan.  If  a  Balkan  league  is  beyond 
(he  range  of  practical  politics,  a  southern  Slav  confeder- 
acy, embracing  the  Croats  and  Slovens  of  the  Austro- 
llungarian  monarchy  is  nothing  but  a  pure  chimera. 
'The  Yugo  Slav  movement  "  is  the  favorite  hobby  of  sen- 
timental writers  at  Belgrade,  who  propose,  with  no  little 
complacency,  that  Servia,  "the  Balkan  Piedmont," 
>hould  become  the  centre  of  the  Slav  aggregation,  and 
that  Belgrade  should  be  its  capital  city.  Apart  from  po- 
litical difficulties— for  the  combination  presupposes  the 
break  up  of  the  Hapsburg  realm— the  necessary  condi- 
tions of  success  are  wanting  to  the  scheme.  A  common 
language  and  literature,  a  common  faith  and  tradition,  a 
unity  of  aspirations  and  interests  arc  alike  lacking.  The 
speech  of  the  Sloven,  for  example,  is  all  but  unintelligible 
to  the  Bulgar.  A  somewhat  artificial  fusion  of  the  Serb 
and  Croatian  variants,  has,  indeed  been  brought  about, 
mainly  through  the  labors  of  Vuk  Karajitch  and  Gay  ; 
and  (he official  recognition  of  "Serbo-Croatian,"  in  Aus- 
tro-Hungary,  has  enabled  that  polyglot  empire  to  make 
sn  economy  of  at  least  one  language.  But  Serbs  and 
Croats,  notwithstanding  their  linguistic  affinity,  arc  per- 
haps more  mutually  hostile  than  any  other  two  of  the  Slav- 
races.  Their  ancient  antipathies  have  been  sharpened  by 
the  occupation  of  Bosnia,  which  the  Croats  support  and  the 
Serbs  resent  ;  the  Serbs,  in  the  diet  of  Agram,  lend  their 
aid  to  the  hated  Magyar  against  their  Slav  kinsmen,  and 
three  years  ago  in  the  streets  of  that  city,  these  so- 
so-called  brothers  broke  each  other's  heads  in  presence  of 
the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph.  The  flame  may  be  fanned 
by  Magyar  intrigues,  but  the  fire  is  there  already.  Above 
ail  is  the  religious  difficulty.  The  Croats,  with  the  Slov- 
ens, draw  their  faith  from  Rome,  their  culture  from  the 
west ;  the  Serbs  and  Bulgars  derive  their  sacred  tradi- 
tions from  the  east.  "Why,"  asks  George  Tzrnoyevitch. 
the  Montenegrin  eoivode,  in  the  Tz^irilza  of  the  lialkans, 
'  should  the  black  priests  (tzrni  po[»mi)  of  Orthodoxy 
and  Lattnism  forbid  us  to  love  our  brother  Croats,  these 
falcons  (sokolwi)  ?  Why  should  the  Russians  and  the 
Bulgarians  be  nearer  to  us  than  they?"  So  writes  Prince- 
Nikolas,  the  graceful  enthusiastic  poet ;  Prince  Nikolas, 
the  mature  statesman,  doubtless  knows  that  religion  can 
annihilate  the  strongest  influences  which  make  for  the 
union  of  kindred  nationalities. 

The  first  aspiration  of  the  Serb  race  must  be  for 
unity  ;  once  united,  it  may  advance  to  the  fulfilment  of 
its  mission.  That  mission,  rightly  understood,  is  neither 
ihe  absorption  of  the  southern  Slavs  into  a  great  Servia, 
nor  the  recovery  of  Tzar  Pu<han's  empire,  which,  in  fact. 


was  a  loose  congeries  of  nations— he  called  himself  im- 
perator  Gracorum — but  the  formation  of  a  compact, 
homogeneous  state,  which  may  eventually  include  within 
its  borders  the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  Serb 
pleme,  or  tribe.  Such  a  programme  offers  scope  for  legiti- 
mate ambition,  and,  though  beset  with  enormous  diffi- 
culties, it  need  not  be  set  down  as  wholly  incapable  of 
realization.  The  unexpected  has  become  almost  the  rule 
of  the  Balkan  peninsula.  Who  can  say  what  may  hap- 
pen before  long  at  the  junction  of  the  Save  and  the  Dan- 
ube, or,  indeed,  what  transformations  may  be  witnessed 
by-and-by  on  either  side  of  the  Leita,  when  the  once 
precious  link  of  union  has  been  snapped  which  holds 
gethcr  so  many  warring  nationalities? 

+ 

Colonial  Lessons  from  the  Congo  Free  State 

Mr.  Courtney,  president  of  the  Royal  statistical  soci- 
ety, delivered  his  annual  address  at  London  December  13. 
His  subject  was  "An  Experiment  in  Commercial  Expan- 
sion." Following  is  a  condensation  of  his  address  on 
which  his  important  conclusion  (viz.,  that  there  is  no 
hope  of  lucrative  commercial  expansion  in  Central  Africa) 
is  based  : 


Mr.  Courtney  said  that  the  real  peril  of  our  com- 
mercial position  seemed  to  be  the  exclusiveness  of  our 
rivals,  and  it  appeared  that  cither  we  must  seize  for  our- 
selves any  markets  still  remaining  unappropriated,  or 
must  take  some  counteraction  in  order  to  prevent  the 
abatement  which  we  were  now  enduring  from  actually 
becoming  a  loss.  Thus  he  was  led  to  inquire  statistically 
how  far  experiments  in  opening  up  new  markets  were 
commercially  profitable,  and  he  chose  the  experience  of 
the  Congo  Free  state  for  his  examination,  because  it  had 
the  incalculable  advantage  of  being  absolutely  free  from 
any  suggestion  of  interference  by  any  European  state.  It 
was  under  the  personal  protection  and  sovereignty  of  the 
king  of  the  Belgians  ;  its  existence  was  formally  recog- 
nized and  its  neutrality  guaranteed  at  Berlin  in  1884-85. 
The  difficulties  which  had  attended  its  development  had 
arisen  entirely  from  internal  disorders,  almost  necessarily 
attendant  on  the  introduction  of  the  ideas  of  European 
control  among  barbarous  tribes,  and  from  slave-hunting; 
raids  energetically  persisted  in  by  the  Arabs,  who  had 
long  made  the  region  a  hunting  field  for  human  game. 
As  a  field  of  remunerative  commerce  considerable  and 
continuous  outlay  would  be  required  before  a  return 
could  be  realized,  and  the  question  was  whether  such  a 
progress  had  been  made  in  its  development  as  to  afford 
a  promise  of  an  adequate  return  at  any  date  which  could 
be  approximately  fixed  for  the  cost  of  its  creation. 

Among  the  obstacles  to  this  end  was  the  exceedingly 
unhealthy  character  of  the  climate  for  Europeans.  It 
was  estimated  that  of  every  ten  whites  who  became 
officers  of  state  nine  were  cither  buried  or  invalided 
within  three  years  ;  and  the  employe's  of  the  largest  Bel- 
gian trading  company,  who  numbered  one  hundred  and 
twenty,  only  maintained  an  average  service  of  seven 
months  out  of  the  twenty-four  for  which  they  contracted. 
This  fact  showed  under  what  difficulties  industry  and 
commerce  must  be  cultivated  by  European  superin- 
tendents, and  it  might  be  surmised  that  at  no  time 
within  a  proximate  future  could  a  body  of  European  state 
servants  be  maintained  with  any  permanency  of  its  con- 
stituent clement.  Then  there  was  the  very  large  number 
of  tribes,  speaking  as  many  different  languages,  rendering 
it  impossible  to  establish  any  common  medium  of  inter- 
course. King  LeojK>ld  supported  the  enterprise  with  an 
annual  subsidy  of  £\ofO(X>  from  his  private  fortune,  and 
later  Belgium  had  come  to  the  aid  of  the  Congo  slate 
with  the  loan  of  a  million.    The  scheme  of  organization 
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111  the  Congo  was  avowedly  based  on  that  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  our  Indian  empire,  modified  in  the  direction  of 
the  prefectural  system;  which  Belgium  had  borrowed 
from  France.  But  the  success  of  the  design  had  been 
sadly  hampered  by  the  insufficiency  in  number  and  con- 
>tantly  changing  character  of  the  personnel.  It  had  been 
impossible  to  secure  the  presence  in  the  state  of  a  body 
of  trained  anil  trusted  officials. 

In  spite  of  the  numerous  and  severe  taxes  imposed,  in 
spite  of  royal  gifts  and  Belgian  loans  reckoned  as  income, 
the  budget  of  the  state  has  in  no  single  year  shown  an 
equality  of  receipts  with  expenditure.  In  the  budget  of 
the  vear  now  closing  the  actual  revenue  was  /"a 70,60* 
and  the  expenditure  /"Gyo.ojy,  more  than  one-third  being 
on  war  anil  police.  Turning  to  the  trade  of  the  country, 
he  pointed  out  that  the  proportion  of  ivory  and  rubber  io 
the  total  exports  was  large  anil  increasing.  In  the  year 
1397  it  amounted  to  as  much  as  eighty-rive  per' cent,  of 
the  total  exports.  Yet  the  supplies  of  those  two  products 
were  not  by  any  means  |iermancnt.  Examining  the  im- 
ports, he  showed  that  the  Congo  trade  represented  but 
little  more  than  0.7  per  cent,  of  the  total  trade  of  Bel- 
gium. This  was,  inde  ',  a  disappointing  result.  The 
expenditure  which  had  1>  n  made  on  the  Congo  state,  if 
used  for  the  purpose  of  re  ucing  burdens  on  Belgian  trade, 
would  have  far  greater  effc  t  in  increasing  the  volume  of 
her  commerce.  If  they  wi  ed  to  think  accurately  about 
such  enterprises  as  the  Co  >■'<>  cx|»eriment,  philanthropy 
and  commerce  must  be  separated  from  one  another  in 
their  thoughts.  As  a  philanthropic  adventure,  the  Congo 
had  certainly  been  a  very  mixed  success,  and  enough  had 
been  said  to  show  that  it  was  disputable  whether  the  re- 
sources of  the  country  were  such  as  to  sustain  a  perma- 
nent trade,  even  with  the  help  of  the  railway.  The  ad- 
venture of  the  Congo  was,  in  truth,  an  illustration  of  a 
principle  which  seemed  to  command  fairly  wide  acceptance 
— that  a  colony  was  always  a  colony,  even  though  it  be 
one  which  they  could  never  colonize. 

The  immense-  development  of  wealth  and  commerce 
and  of  civilized  populations  following  the  establishment  of 
some  of  the  colonies  of  F.urope  had  encouraged  the  belief 
that  all  adventures  to  which  the  same  name  could  be 
given  must  be  crowned  with  the  same  success.  But  there 
was  no  parallel  between  the  Congo  and  the  great  .Spanish 
and  Portuguese  colonies  of  Central  and  South  America, 
suitable  to  men  of  European  origin,  or  British  India,  with 
its  vast  population  trained  in  the  arts  of  peaceful  life  and 
possessing  a  civilization  more  ancient,  and  in  some  re- 
spects more  elaborate  than  our  own.  In  the  Congo,  and, 
indeed,  through  the  greater  part  of  Centra)  Afric  a,  no  such 
civilization  existed,  and  its  creation  was  not  a  matter  of  a 
few  years,  nor  of  a  few  generations.  It  was  always  haz- 
ardous to  predict  the  failure  of  a  new  enterprise,  because 
it  was  unlike  other  adventures.  But  they  were  justi- 
fied in  saying  that  nothing  could  be  deduced  from  the 
history  of  American  colonization  or  of  Indian  domination 
to  justify  hopes  of  a  lucrative  commercial  expansion  in 
Central  Africa.  Missionary  and  philanthropic  labor  might 
be  spent  there  with  approval  and  with  some  measure  of 
slow  success,  but  the  foundation  of  healthful  colonies  fur- 
nishing outlets  for  population  and  commerce  was  not 
hopeful. 

The  New  Regime  in  Crete 

I/imlon  Hemt  Nrwt,  Dec.  16 
The  admirals  have  published  a  proclamation  to  the 
Cretans  announcing  the  establishment  of  a  -  new  regime 
and  the  terms  of  Prince  George's  appointment  as  high 
commissioner,  and  adding  that  the  arrival  of  the  prince 
will  end  their  mission.  They  are  happy  to  have  contrib- 
uted to  the  liberation  of  the  island,  and  hope  that  under 


Prince  George's  rule  its  people  may  find  union  and  pros- 
perity. The  Daily  Mail  understands  that  the  present 
British  occupation  of  Crete  will  probably  become  perma- 
nent, though  not  on  identical  lines  with  our  position  in 
Egypt.  It  was  hoped  at  first  that  we  should  be  able  to 
leave  Crete  at  an  early  date,  but  it  is  now  considered  that 
the  present  state  of  affairs  may  result  in  an  occupation 
which  may  last  for  many  years.  A  Times  telegram  an- 
nounces that  "the  new  Cretan  flag  will  bear  a  white 
cross  on  a  blue  ground  with  a  smaller  white  cross  on  a 
red  ground  in  the  top  left-hand  corner. "  (?)  The  Turkish 
and  Greek  colors  "  will  thus  be  combined."  (?) 

Ijtiulnti  CnrivspowU-iit  New  York  Tribune 
Prince  George's  triumphal  entry  into  Crete  marks  not 
merely  the  close  of  a  long  and  confused  chapter  of  Euro- 
pean diplomacy  dealing  with  the  eastern  question,  but 
the  success  of  a  family  plan  formed  long  ago  in  the  royal 
palace  of  Copenhagen.  The  late  queen  of  Denmark,  who 
had  great  force  of  character,  suggested  this  solution  of 
the  Cretan  question,  and  her  daughters,  the  dowager  em- 
press of  Russia  and  the  princess  of  Wales,  have  exercised 
a  great  influence  in  carrying  it  out. 

France  and  Germany  Growing  Friendly 

Paris  Correspondent  New  York  7'imtt,  December  25 

The  great  political  problem  of  the  day  which  we  are 
all  discussing  here  with  much  interest  is  the  new  attitude 
of  France  toward  Germany  and  its  probable  consequences. 
With  the  advent  of  a  new  generation,  French  feeling 
toward  Germany  would  be  certain  to  undergo  modifica- 
tion, and  this  is  what  is  now  slowly  but  surely  happen- 
ing. The  reasons  are  that  the  possession  of  Alsace-Lor- 
raine is  not  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  French  peo- 
ple who  were  born  after  its  loss,  and,  secondly,  there  is 
the  growing  unpopularity  of  obligatory  military  service. 
Let  France  abandon  her  old  dream  of  revenge  and  re- 
conquest,  and  disarmament,  partial  at  any  rate,  would 
follow  as  a  matter  of  course. 

France  has  risen  to  the  fact,  of  late,  that  her  army  is 
not  much  good  as  an  instrument  of  offense  or  menace 
against  England.  N  et  she  has  no  other  serious  enemies 
to  fear  except  Germany,  and  for  Germany's  hostility, 
which  is  not  based,  as  in  the  case  of  England,  upon  any 
clash  of  interests  in  any  part  of  the  globe,  she  has  only 
herself  to  blame.  France  groans  under  the  weight  of 
militarism  ;  the  old  spirit  of  military  enterprise  and  glory 
which  was  formerly  so  characteristic  of  the  French  tem- 
perament has  been  crushed  out  by  it.  The  French  bour- 
giHuxii',  fond  of  bright  colors  and  stirring  music,  reveled 
once  upon  a  time  in  war  and  victory.  But  theirs  was  the 
situation  of  a  spectator  for  whose  delectation  a  mag- 
nificent pageant  had  been  prepared.  Now  that  they  have 
to  shoulder  knapsack  and  gun  and  submit  to  the  tyranny 
of  suus-offia'er  equally  with  the  troops  whom  they  for- 
merly cheered,  the  shoe  is  on  quite  another  foot. 

I  was  talking  the  other  day  to  a  prominent  officer  of 
the  general  staff,  and  he  expressed  the  disconsolate 
opinion  that  militarism,  carried  to  its  present  excess,  had 
entirely  destroyed  the  popularity  of  the  army,  to  say- 
nothing  of  the  popularity  of  a  possible  war.  It  is  quite 
comprehensible,  therefore,  that  France  should  be  willing 
and  anxious  to  forget  her  old  feud  with  her  neighbors  on 
the  eastern  frontier. 

There  are  at  present  two  great  internal  questions 
which  chiefly  preoccupy  her  statesmen.  The  one  is  the 
success  of  the  forthcoming  exposition,  the  other  concerns 
the  very  existence  of  the  republic.  With  respect  to  the 
former,  an  understanding  with  Germany,  coming  after 
the  commercial  treaty  with  Italy,  would  suit  the  book  of 
all  those  whose  interests  are  bound  up  in  the  commercial 
success  of  the  great  show.    The  vitality  of  the  republic  is 
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another  very  serious  problem,  which  is  forcing  itself  more 
and  more  on  public  attention.  I  have  it  on  excellent 
authority,  and  the  prediction  can  be  accepted  with  con- 
fidence, that  next  spring,  when  the  Dreyfus  case  has  been 
disposed  of,  satisfactorily  or  otherwise,  the  imperialists 
will  make  a  serious  bid  for  the  reestablishmcnt  of  a 
Napoleonic  dynasty.  Competent  people  believe  that  if  a 
plebiscite  were  held  to  day  throughout  France  an  im- 
portant majority  of  the  people  would  vote  foran  emperor. 
The  republic,  they  say,  is  "played  out,"  and  the  nation 
is  sick  of  it.  My  own  conviction  is  that  such  a  revolu- 
tion would  be  fatal  to  the  best  prospects  of  France  ;  but 
the  French  are  such  a  volatile  race  that  the  thing  might 
easily  happen.  Germany,  now  that  Bismarck  is  dead, 
would  certainly  encourage  an  imperialist  movement,  and 
the  czar  would  do  likewise. 

Various  Topics 

Lmdon  Correspondent  Xew  York  Evening  Pott ;  Here  i»  a  sugges. 
ti»c  illustration  of  the  vitality  of  British  trade.  The  volume  "f  tonnage 
Uurnhed  from  the  ship. yards  of  the  World  during  1 808  was  the  largest  in 
the  history  of  shipbuilding,  being  2.2IO,  l<)'i  ton*.  Britain's  share 
*i>  1. 674.685  tons,  an  increase  up:n>  1807  of  half  a  million  tims, 
very  m  arly  equalling  four  fifths  of  the  whole  world's  production  of 
<hipv 

The  rate  011  letters  in  the  following  countries  has  been  reduced  from 
five  rents  to  two  cents  hv  the  British  postmaster  general  :  United 
Kisifilom  of  f  irvat  Britain  and  Ireland.  British  India.  Newfoundland, 
Vital.  Jamaica,  Bermuda,  Barbadoes.  Bahama  Islands.  British 
',<iiaria.  British  Honduras.  British  K.ist  Africa.  British  Central  Africa. 
•J*  Niger  Coast  I'rotectorate,  the  Niger  company's  territories, 
Ijanda,  Aden.  Ascension.  Sarawak.  Malay  Strait?,  Johore. 

The  Shanghai  correspondent  of  the  I /mm  Ion  Timet  says  that  it  is 
A.hlW  stateil  in  Shanghai  that  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  Sir  Claude 
HuDonald.  the  British  minister  at  Pckin,  China  has  acceded  to  the 
i-rosnds  for  an  extension  of  the  exclusive  French  settlement  in  Shang 
hii.  This  result  is  likely  to  hamper  the  negotiations  for  the  extension 
stlit'  cosmopolitan  settlement,  in  regard  to  which  tin-  viceroy  of 
Nankin  is  diposcd  to  meet  the  views  of  the  British,  American,  and 
0<rnun  consuls. 

Litut.  Churchill  in  The  North  Ameriean  Review  :  I  ilntiot  myself 
:dieve  that  our  generation  will  get  much  value  out  of  the  Nile  valley. 
rur  io  what  docs  the  S.udan  consist  ?  It  is.  as  it  were,  a  single 
'.read  of  blue  silk  drawn  across  .1  great  brown  nugget  ;  and  even  the 
J*-  thread  itself  is  brown  for  many  months  in  the  year.  Where  the 
'itrrs  of  the  Nile  s«wk  into  the  Ismks  there  grow  thorn  twshes  and 
>Kvmous  weeds.  Where  the  inhabitants  spl.ish  the  water  over  their 
sTijipy  fields — perhaps  fifty  yards  square  then'  are  hard  won  crops, 
Tliis  brlt  of  vegetation  is  rarely  more  than  a  lew  hundred  yards 
loud.  And  the  rest  is  desert  -miserable,  aching,  desolate  desert. 
TW  is  plenty  of  room  to  lie  down  and  die  in.  But  it  is  no  place 
frir  .i  nun  to  live  in. 

Van 1  Petit  Journal :  The  English  paralyzed  the  sultan  by  means 
1  the  Armenian  troubles  w  hich  they  got  up.  and  by  means  ol  the 
'it  with  Cireeci-.  which  was  likew  ise  their  handiwork.  In  l-'rance. 
»liep;  we  were  011  the  lookout  for  Knglish  tricks,  they  actually 
•siginalol  the  whole  Dreyfus  affair,  as  well  as  many  of  its  side  issues. 
In  Abyssinia  they  first  cajoled  Meuelik,  and  are  imiw  egging  on 
>U-  M.mgascia  to  march  against  him.  In  Iganda.  these  Knglish 
hypocrites'  have  gain:  the  length  of  provoking  m:i»»*cr«-*  of  their  own 
missionaries  in  order  to  acquire  thereby  the  tight  of  annihilating  the 
»lmlr  aboriginal  race,  and  making  themselves  masters  ol  Matalielc. 
Uiid.  And  these  arc  but  a  few  of  the  horrors  perjietrat.-d  by  these 
Civilizing  shopkeepers. 

Tin-  correspondent  of  the  Associated  Press  says  that,  from  an  '■  in. 
•j*  sjjurcc."  it  is  k-arned  that  another  Cabinet  crisis  is  approaching. 
l'e  some  lime  past  there  have  U-en  serious  differences  of  opinion  lie- 
t«ecn  KinjH-ror  William  and  the  im[ierial  chancellor.  Prince  llohen- 
l"oc.  In  two  instances — the  i|ucstum  of  the  highest  military  court 
*nd  the  l.ippc  Dctmold  succession  ca»e  -hi*  majesty  yielded,  to  some 
nMit.  to  the  views  of  Prince  I lohenlohe.  This,  however,  was  done 
n*ire  because  of  the  emperor  s  affection  lor  the  ageil  chancellor  than 
'realise  Prince  llolienlohe 's  view?  convinced  him.  In  several  equally 
important  matters  the  prince's  view  s  and  intentions  have  been  over, 
ri'lilm  by  the  emperor,  the  anti-strike  bill,  the  refusal  to  sanction  the 
bill  to  extend  the  right  of  political  association,  and  the  expulsions  ,,f 
I>anes  and  Austrians  from  liermany  being  instances  of  this.  Prince 
Hohenlohe  particularly  disapproved  of  the  expulsions  of  Danes  from 
North  Schleswig  as  Uirlxtirius.  impolitic  and  useless,  but  they  were 
approved  by  the  emperor,  and  the  chancellor,  although  he  has  taken 
pains  not  to  show  approval  of  these  ruthless  measures  has  yielded 
thus  far  to  his  majesty's  view.. 


SOCIOLOGICAL 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  Scheme  of  Social  Reform 

The  London  Speaker,  December  17.  Condensed  for  Pvulic  Opinion 
Mr.  Chamberlain  has  announced,  with  some  pardon- 
able gratification,  the  conversion  of  his  Conservative 
friends  to  another  of  his  schemes  of  social  reform.  The 
government  are  to  introduce  next  session  a  bill  designed 
to  enable  working  men  to  acquire  their  own  homes.  We 
do  not  as  yet  know  much  of  the  lines  on  which  they  will 
proceed,  for  it  is  not  fair  to  assume  that  they  will  take  up 
any  of  the  crude  and  ill-digested  bills  introduced  by 
private  members  which  Mr.  Jesse  Col  lings  has  paraded  as 
a  fulfilment  of  election  pledges.  The  duty  of  Liberalists, 
while  the  bill  is  in  preparation,  is  to  discuss  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  problem  in  no  critical  spirit,  but  rather  with 
the,  hope  of  being  able  to  help  towards  some  practical 
solution.  That  the  object  is  worth  striving  for  we  have 
no  manner  of  doubt.  Some  socialists  look  askance  at 
any  form  of  individualistic  land  tenure.  They  would  like 
to  see  the  land  owned  and  the  people  housed  by  the 
state  or  the  municipality.  They  argue,  with  some'  spc- 
ciousncss,  that  if  a  workingman  owns  a  house,  his  labor 
loses  its  mobility,  and  he  becomes  consequently  the 
thrall  of  the  capitalists  of-  his  town  ;  that  the  individual 
tenement-owner  soon  becomes  a  mere  landlord,  and  that 
lie  is  the  worst  sort  of  landlord — one  who  has  neither  the 
money  nor  the  wish  to  improve  his  property.  The  street 
of  small  freeholds  becomes  a  slum.  The  socialist  view 
is  plausible,  as  it  often  is,  but  it  seems  to  us  none  the 
less  fallacious.  Everything  which  gives  the  workman  an 
accumulated  reserve  strengthens  his  position  in  the  indus- 
trial organism.  There  is  no  way  in  which  he  can  be 
helped  to  save  with  more  social  profit  than  by  enabling 
him  to  buy  by  degrees  his  own  house.  With  more  fixity 
of  abode  he  is  able  to  take  a  larger  part  both  in  political, 
municipal  and  labor  organization  in  the  district.  He 
becomes  a  better  citi/en  and  a  steadier  trade  unionist. 
The  house  forms  in  itself  some  sort  of  provision  for  old 
age  as  well  a*  a  reserve  fund  in  case  of  strikes.  The  towns 
in  the  north  of  England  where  workmen  own  their  own 
houses  are  almost  always  those  in  which  labor  is  best 
organized.  And  we  are  old-fashioned  enough  to  believe 
that  there  is  more  than  material  value  in  giving  a  man  a 
slake  in  the  community.  A  freehold  cottage  means  a 
good  deal  more  than  an  equivalent  investment  in  consols. 

The  building  of  workmen's  leaseholds  out  of  money 
advanced  by  the  state  would  only  be  tolerable  on  two 
conditions  :  the  loan  must  have  priority  over  the  ground 
rent,  or,  in  other  words,  the  landlord  must  allow  the  free- 
hold to  he  mortgaged  to  secure  the  advance  which  is  to 
be  used  in  improving  his  property,  and  the  lease  must 
contain  a  provision  for  enfranchisement.  It  would  be  a 
mere  scandal  if  the  money  of  the  slate  were  used  to  run 
up  the  price  of  suburban  building  ground  by  encouraging 
building  speculation.  What  would  happen  . 3  The  builder 
would  be  templed  to  offer  as  an  increased  ground  rent  the 
difference  between  the  government  three  per  cent,  and 
the  five  per  cent,  which  he  expects  to  pay  for'advances  at 
present.  F.ven  in  the  case  of  freeholds  the  risk  is  a  real 
one.  and  the  authority  administering  the  act  would  have 
to  be  very  careful  not  to  advance  an  undue  price  for  the 
purchase  of  the  land.  The  difficulties  of  working  a  land 
purchase  act  in  an  agricultural  country  are  comparatively 
small,  for  one  can  make  a  fair  guess  at  what  profit  land 
will  yield  to  crops.  Even  experts  find  it  hard  to  say 
what  governs  the  price  of  suburban  building  land.  Thus, 
unless  the  bill  is  watched,  it  may  be  made  a  means  of 
further  enriching  Mr.  Chamberlain's  friends,  who  toil  not, 
neither  do  they  spin. 

The  second  great  danger  is  that  the  existing  agencies 
for  enabling  workingmen  to  acquire  their  houses  may  be 
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-discouraged.  Building  societies  have  their  weak  points, 
which  have  been  brought,  perhaps  too  prominently,  be- 
fore the  public  since  the  funds  of  the  Liberator  were  ap- 
plied in  erecting  huge  speculative  blocks  in  central  Lon- 
don. But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  building  societies 
have  helped  an  enormous  number  of  workingmen  to  buy 
their  own  houses.  It  would  be  quite  impossible  to  ar- 
range that  the  government  loan  should  be  made  either 
through  building  societies  or  through  local  authorities, 
or,  as  might  perhaps  be  better,  that  the  loans  should  be 
made  to  local  authorities  in  the  first  place,  and  by  them 
cither  to  the  building  societies  or  to  individuals  directly. 

These  being  the  facts,  we  suggest  that  what  is  really 
wanted  is  not  government  assistance  but  further  powers 
to  the  municipalities.  The  experiment  would  be  more 
-wisely  worked  if  it  was  clearly  understood  from  the  first 
that  the  whole  responsibility  was  local.  The  corpora- 
tions must  be  given  strong  powers  over  the  borrowers  : 
power  not  merely  to  exact  punctual  payment,  but  to 
enforce  regulations  akin  to  those  which  some  landlords 
apply  by  the  method  of  restrictive  covenants.  The  bor- 
rough  councils  may  find  that  if  they  are  a  mere  interme- 
diary between  the  borrower  and  the  state  they  will  lose 
the  moral  authority  which  is  even  more  necessary  than 
the  legal  power  in  exercising  functions  which  some  people 
dislike.  If  the  whole  scheme  were  the  council's  from 
the  beginning,  it  would  be  different.  Reduced  to  this, 
the  government  proposal  would  merely  be  a  natural  ex- 
tension of  the  policy  of  the  various  artisan's  dwellings  acts 
which  were  consolidated  in  1890.  At  present  the  corpo- 
rations may,  and  some  of  them  do,  provide  dwellings  for 
the  working-classes.  The  dwellings  are  usually  model 
blocks  in  central  places,  which  could  not  in  any  case  be 
provided  by  Mr.  Chamberlain's  scheme.  Individual  own- 
ership is  only  possible  where  land  is  cheap,  and  where 
land  is  cheap  the  corporations  have  usually  thought  it  un- 
necessary to  interfere.  Possibly  they  are  right  in  think- 
ing that  there  is  not  much  to  be  gained  by  the  munici- 
pality building  and  letting  suburban  cottages.  But,  un- 
less the  whole  theory  upon  which  we  individualists  work 
is  false,  it  U\ .IV,  nevertheless,  be  worth  while  for  the 
municipality  to  lend  the  money  for  building  such  cot- 
tages to  the  intending  occupants. 

+ 

Improved  Condition  of  the  Farming  Population 

Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Journal 
O.  C.  Gregg,  superintendent  of  the  fanners'  institute 
work  in  this  state,  says  that  the  migration  of  young  men 
from  the  country  to  the  cities  has  been  checked  in  Minn- 
esota. He  cites  as  the  reason  for  this  the  improved  con- 
dition of  the  farming  population.  This  improvement  has 
been  brought  about  largely  by  an  intelligent  study  of  ag- 
ricultural methods.  About  ten  or  twelve  years  ago 
Governor  Pillsburv,  at  his  own  expense  to  start  with, 
employed  Mr.  Gregg  to  travel  through  the  state,  holding 
meetings  at  various  places  for  the  discussion  of  improved 
methods  of  agriculture  and  stock  raising.  This  work  was 
soon  afterward  taken  up  by  the  state,  anil  appropriations 
were  made  by  the  legislature  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
on  what  is  known  as  the  farmers'  institutes.  Sufficient 
money  was  provided  for  the  organization  of  a  staff  of 
lecturers  on  the  different  branches  of  rural  industry,  in- 
cluding specialists  on  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  dairying, 
horses,  field  crops  and  fruit  raising.  About  the  same 
time  a  foundation  was  laid  for  the  present  splendid  insti- 
tution known  as  the  school  of  agriculture  at  the  state- 
farm  at  St.  Anthony  park.  That  institution  has  grown  in 
equipment  and  efficiency,  in  attendance  and  usefulness, 
from  year  to  year,  until  it  is  to-day  one  of  the  most  prac- 
tical and  valuable  departments  of  public  instruction  or- 
ganized anywhere  in  this  country.     It  is  what  the  agri- 


cultural college,  so-called,  has  very  seldom  become— a 
school  of  agriculture  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name,  and  over 
ninety-five  j>er  cent,  of  the  young  men  who  have  been 
trained  there  have  gone  back  to  the  farm  to  put  into 
practice  I  he  advanced  methods  and  intelligent  under- 
standing of  their  business  which  they  acquired  at  this 
institution. 

The  result  of  such  efforts  in  behalf  of  improved  meth- 
ods in  agriculture,  and  better  conditions  of  life  u|»on  the 
farm,  ought  to  begin  to  manifest  themselves  by  this  time, 
and  Mr.  Gregg  says  that  they  are  apparent,  The  agricul- 
tural college  has  ceased  to  draw  from  the  farm  in  order  to 
crowd  the  ranks  of  the  professions,  and  is  implanting  in 
the  young  men  of  the  rural  population  a  larger  respect  for 
ami  a  deeper  interest  in  their  own  occupation,  and  is  sav- 
ing for  the  pursuits  of  husbandry  a  larger  share  of  the 
more  intelligent,  ambitious  and  progressive  young  men, 
whose  trend  towards  the  cities  has  been  so  constant  and 
so  detrimental  to  progress  in  agricultural  pursuits  on  the 
one  hand  while  crowding  beyond  the  limit  of  reasonable  de- 
mand the  avenues  of  trade  in  the  cities  and  the  ranks  of 
the  professions.  The  young  man  on  the  farm  is  beginning 
to  realize  that  he  has  a  better  chance  for  a  successful  and 
happy  life  on  the  farm  than  his  brother  in  the  city. 
Added  to  the  indc|vendcnce  which  is  generally  conceded  to 
him,  are  opportunities  for  the  enjoyment  of  good  litera- 
ture, good  society,  good  health  and  freedom  from  care 
and  anxiety,  while  successfully  tarrying  on  a  moderate 
business,  which  secures  to  him  more  of  the  comforts  and 
pleasures  of  this  life  on  the  average  than  the  young  man 
with  equal  resources  in  the  city  can  hope  to  enjoy. 

The  establishment  of  such  institutions  as  the  farmers' 
institutes  and  the  school  of  agriculture  is  an  important  de- 
parture in  the  prevailing  craze  for  industrial  training 
which  has  been  confined  almost  entirely,  up  to  this  time, 
to  training  in  those  pursuits  which  can  be  carried  on  only 
in  shops  and  factories,  and  imply  residence  in  crowded 
cities  and  towns.  It  is  a  question  whether  industrial 
training  has  not  run  too  much  in  that  direction  and  has 
not  contributed  to  the  overcrowding  of  the  cities,  when  if  it 
had  been  broadened  and  made  to  include  training  in  rural 
pursuits  as  well,  it  might  have  tended  to  check  migration 
to  the  cities  and  the  towns  and  might  have  exerted  an  im- 
portant influence  in  raising  the  stand  of  living  and  im- 
proving the  methods  of  work  in  rural  occupations. 

+ 

Report  of  the  Salvation  Army  Colonies 

Chicago  Record 

Some  time  ago  Commander  Booth-Tucker,  of  the  sal- 
vation army,  formulated  this  theory  of  deliverance  for  the 
unemployed  poor  of  the  cities  :  "  Place  the  waste  labor  on 
the  waste  land  by  means  of  waste  capital,  and  thereby 
convert  this  trinity  of  modern  waste  into  a  trinity  of  pro- 
duction.'' In  pursuance  of  this  theory  he  placed  before 
the  public  his  plans  for  establishing  farm  colonics,  where 
the  unemployed  of  the  cities  could  be  made  self-support- 
ing, and  eventually  the  owners  of  property.  Tracts  of 
land  were  secured,  some  funds  were  raised,  and  the  salva- 
tion army  proceeded  to  put  the  plans  into  execution. 

The  first  annual  report  on  the  work  has  just  been 
made  public.  Three  colonies  have  been  established.  The 
one  at  Fort  Amity,  Colorado,  has  six  hundred  and  forty 
acres,  to  which  the  first  colonists,  with  their  families,  were 
taken  about  the  end  of  last  April.  There  are  now  about 
one  hundred  persons,  including  men,  women  and  children, 
in  this  colony,  which  is  under  command  of  Col.  Holland,  an 
experienced  officerof  thesalvationarmy.  Another  colony  is  at 
Fort  Henick,  about  twenty  miles  from  Cleveland,  Ohio.  The 
land  occupied  consists  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
acres,  which  was  purchased  early  last  July.  Including  men, 
women  and  children,  this  colony  now  numbers  twenty-five. 
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The  third  colony  is  at  Fort  Pomie,  California,  and  con- 
sists of  five  hundred  acres,  which  have  been  leased  with 
tbe  option  of  purchase.  There  arc  now  about  seventy 
colonists  at  that  place. 

The  idea  is  to  assign  to  each  colonist  or  family  a  live 
«>r  ten-acre  tract  for  cultivation,  with  the  intention  that  he 
shall  pay  for  it  in  time  out  of  the  produce.  Of  course,  all 
lite  capital  has  to  be  furnished,  which  Booth-Tucker  has 
sought  to  secure  as  loans  rather  than  as  gifts.  The  last 
voir  has  been  mainly  a  year  of  preparation.  The  colon- 
ists on  the  ground  have  been  helping  to  build  their  own 
cottages.  Another  year,  with  a  crop-raising  season,  will 
be  necessary  to  give  a  satisfactory  test  of  the  salvation 
irmy  farm  colony  experiment,  but  Commander  Booth- 
Tucker,  in  his  report,  expresses  gratification  with  the  re- 
sults already  attained.  He  says  the  experiment  has 
demonstrated  that  unemployed  workmen  are  willing  to 
settle  on  the  land;  that,  if  wisely  selected,  as  theirs  have 
been,  the  colonists  will  work  hard  and  intelligently  for  the 
development  of  their  future  homes  ;  that  they  will  not  run 
away  or  become  home-sick,  but  will  hold  on,  even  in  the 
face  of  exceptional  hardships  and  difficulties.  The  cost  of 
colonizing,  he  says,  can  be  made  to  come  within  the  origi- 
nal estimate  of  $500  a  family,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of 
Land.  The  colonists  are  not  only  willing  to  work,  but 
also  are  willing  to  pay  back  all  the  money  spent  upon 
them ;  and  Booth-Tucker  thinks  their  ability  to  do  so  is 
assured.  His  hope  is  that  during  the  coming  year  he 
may  be  able  to  complete  these  three  colonies  by  settling 
upon  each  of  them  from  thirty  to  fifty  families  more, 
making  in  all  one  hundred  families  and  five  hundred  souls  in  a 
colony.  The  money  spent  upon  the  three  colonies  thus  far 
amounts  to  nearly  $45,000.  Commander  Booth-Tucker 
estimates  that  $50,000  more  will  suffice  to  carry  out  his 
plans  for  next  year  for  perfecting  the  colonies.  The 
experiments  as  thus  far  conducted  are  full  of  instruction, 
and  their  further  development  will  be  watched  with  in- 
wrest  Touching,  as  they  do,  the  solution  of  an  important 
problem  of  present-day  civilization — that  of  the  unem- 
ployed of  the  large  cities — the  farm  colonics  will  be  followed 
*tth  hopeful  approval  by  the  public. 

* 

The  Source  of  Chinese  Decadence 

Philadelphia  N»rtk  AmerUan.  Condensed  for  Public  Opinion 

In  a  series  of  pamphlets  devoted  to  a  study  of  Chinese 
sociology,  Mr.  De  Brandt,  the  German  minister  in  Pekin, 
pats  his  finger  upon  what  impresses  him  as  the  real 
source  of  Chinese  national  decadence.  He  finds  it  in  an 
unexpected  quarter,  namely,  in  that  excessive  exaltation 
0!  the  family  tie  which  has  always  been  counted  to  the 
Chinese  as  their  most  distinctive  and  admirable  virtue.  In 
no  country  in  the  world  as  in  China  is  the  unit  of  the 
family  held  in  such  high  regard.  The  Chinese  family  is 
1  sort  of  civil  beneficiary  society,  whose  property  is 
ordinarily  held  in  common  and  whose  members,  stand- 
ing solidly  together,  are  bound  to  render  each  other 
mutual  asssistance  in  any  way  that  may  be  required.  The 
oldest  rales,  and  fulfils  all  the  functions  of  a  governmental 
chief.  The  family  possessions  are  commingled,  the 
rights  and  duties  of  each  member  are  defined  by  family 
statutes,  and  if  internal  dissensions  render  a  division 
necessary,  the  family  thus  disunited  is  discredited,  its 
Happiness  and  its  reputation  alike  are  lost.  Filial  piety 
is  the  supreme  virtue,  and  the  only  sacred  thing  in  the 
world  is  paternal  authority.  The  father  is  a  sovereign 
surrounded  by  his  subjects,  and  the  sovereign  is,  in 
theory,  a  father  surrounded  by  his  children.  Thus,  China 
u  less  a  nation  than  an  immense  family,  and,  though  the 
flowery  empire  is  divided  into  provinces  as  extensive  as 
kingdoms  and  distinguished  from  each  other  by  the 

widest  climatic  and  geographical  differences,  everywhere 


throughout  its  immense  and  densely  peopled  area  the 
moral  and  social  conditions  arc  the  same. 

This  may  be  thought  admirable,  and  so  in  a  measure 
it  is,  but  so  are  not  all  its  consequences.  This  excessive 
development  of  the  family  spirit  produces  some  unfor- 
tunate results.  The  family  becomes  a  clan,  and  the 
close  connection  of  interests  established  among  all  its 
members  substitutes  for  personal  independence  and  in- 
dividual dignity  the  tyranny  of  an  irresponsible  combina- 
tion whose  exigencies  operate  to  pervert  the  moral  sense 
of  the  Chinese  people.  It  does  more.  It  renders  the 
growth  of  what  we  know  as  public  spirit  almost  impossi- 
ble. The  Chinaman  is  without  any  national  sentiment. 
He  can  form  no  conception  of  patriotism.  His  thoughts 
and  interests  arc  limited  to  the  circle  of  his  family,  and 
everything  which  lies  beyond  that  circle  is  regarded  by 
him  with  indifference.  Moreover,  this  excessive  devotion 
to  the  family  organization  powerfully  and  directly  pro- 
motes the  corruption  and  inefficiency  which  characterize 
the  conduct  of  the  public  offices.  So  it  seems  that  China 
has  been  reduced  to  a  state  of  national  impotence  by  an 
excess  of  that  virtue  which  is  so  often  and  rightly  lauded 
as  lying  at  the  foundation  of  civilized  society.  Filial 
piety  and  family  affection  have  been  the  death  of  it. 

+ 

Various  Notes 

There  is  a  movement  among  the  philanthropic  women  of  Boston 
to  found  a  woman's  hotel  on  the  same  lines  as  the  Mills  hotel  for 
workingmen  in  New  York. 

A  member  of  the  New  York  city  council  has  a  plan  for  utilizing 
the  food-waste  in  restaurants,  hotels  and  households,  which  he  is 
anxious  to  have  enacted  into  a  law.  From  its  execution  he  hopes  to 
secure  great  benefits  for  the  poor. 

Six  convicts,  driven  mad  by  idleness,  were  taken  from  the  Kings 
county  penitentiary,  New  York,  to  asylums  for  the  criminal  insane. 
Before  the  passage  of  the  law  doing  away  with  convict  labor  the 
prisoners  were  kept  constantly  employed  in  various  ways,  and  a  case 
of  insanity  rarely  developed  among  them.  Since  they  have  had 
nothing  to  occupy  their  time,  the  number  of  insanity  cases  has 
steadily  increased. 

Philadelphia  Inquirer :  In  the  report  of  the  state  factory  in- 
spector there  is  an  important  suggestion  that  much  of  the  sickness 
among  the  soldiers  during  and  since  the  war  with  Spain  could  be 
traced  to  uniforms  manufactured  in  unhealthy  places  containing 
the  germs  of  disease.  In  the  9weaUhops  inspected  by  the  depart- 
ment during  tbe  year  only  2,862  employees  were  natives  of  this  coun- 
try, while  8,761  were  unnaturalized  foreigners. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Nathan,  president  of  the  Consumer's  league  of 
New  York,  says  that  it  is  a  notorious  fact  that  many  so-called  homes 
of  wage -earners  in  that  city  are  unfit  for  habitation.  These  people 
are  obliged  not  only  to  eat,  sleep  and  live  in  the  same  rooms,  out 
arc  required  to  do  factory  work  in  them.  Children  who  should  be 
in  the  open  air  all  day  arc  compelled  to  work  from  morning  until 
night  and  hear  the  whir  of  the  sewing  machine  even  in  their  sleep. 
The  women  of  the  household  are  compelled  to  neglect  their  simplest 
household  duties. 

London  Chrvnu/e :  Mr.  Justice  Mathew  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  his  firmness  and  good  sense  at  Birmingham  assizes.  Tbe  War- 
wick grand  jury  had  appealed  to  him  in  favor  of  flogging  for  assaults 
on  women  and  children.  No  crime  could  be  more  abominable  than 
such  assaults,  but  the  judge  wisely  rejected  the  proposal.  But  his 
strongest  words  were  not  limited  to  one  particular  kind  of  crime; 
they  were  of  quite  general  application.  "I  believe,"  he  said,  "that 
if  a  man,  any  Englishman,  has  any  good  in  him  and  is  punished  with 
the  'cat,'  he  is  either  for  the  rest  of  his  days  a  broken-hearted  man 
or  he  becomes  a  reckless  criminal."  And  yet  it  is  only  some  twenty, 
five  years  since  we  flogged  our  soldier*,  and  thought  discipline  could 
not  be  maintained  without  "the  cat." 

Ltndon  S'rtos:  The  parent  "  settlement  "• — that  of  Tonybce  hall 
— has  put  out  its  fourteenth  annual  report.  It  gives  a  very  interest- 
ing and  vivid  account  of  the  multifarious  life  of  the  place — its  activity 
in  the  public  affairs  of  the  neighborhood;  its  picture  exhibitions  (now 
developed  into  a  permanent  art  gallery);  its  lectures,  classes,  labora- 
tories, studios,  club-rooms,  its  students'  residences  (the  nucleus,  per- 
haps,  of  residential  college*  in  the  future  !.nndon  university);  its 
•'smoking  debates  "  (whereat  bv  the  way,  the  doctrines  and  formulas 
of  abstract  socialism  are  noticed  as  monotonously  familiar);  its  stu- 
dents' library  (lately  enriched  by  some  "Kclmscott"  gifts  from  Mrs. 
William  Morris,  in  memory  of  her  husband);  its  travelers'  club 
(which  has  done  excellent  work  in  expanding  the  horizon  of  school 
teachers  and  others);  and,  finally,  its  learned  societies,  its  social  clubs, 
its  concerts,  and  parties. 
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SCIENTIFIC 

THE  SMALL  ELECTRIC  MOTOR 
Its  Use  In  The  Home 

Boston  Transcrtft 

It  seems  strange  that  America  should  be  outclassed  in 
the  use  of  the  electric  motor  in  the  household,  while  this 
country  might  truly  be  said  to  be  the  home  of  applied 
electricity.  Vet,  except  for  power  purposes  in  large 
factories,  and  in  some  minor  uses  of  the  electric  motor 
for  the  operation  of  fans,  the  use  of  electric  power  by 
the  people  in  general  is  almost  unknown.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  appears  that  even  some  of  the  cottage  industries 
of  Europe  have  adopted  electric  power  as  a  substitute  for 
manual  labor,  thereby  decreasing  the  fatigue  of  the  work- 
men, and  at  the  same  time  increasing  their  output.  On 
somewhat  similar  lines  is  the  unique  application  of  electric 
motors  to  household  appliances  made  by  a  Stuttgart  firm. 
Several  interesting  applications  of  these  motors  are  in  the 
noted  EUctrottchnitcher  Anzeiger.  The  great  advantage 
of  this  type  or  motor  is  that  it  is  of  small  capacity,  con- 
sequently consuming  but  an  insignificant  amount  of 
power.  For  instance,  it  runs  a  macaroni  chopper, 
which  might,  of  course,  be  applied  equally  well  for  the 
cutting  of  noodles  or  the  mincing  of  vegetables  ;  a  fork 
and  knife  polishing  machine,  which  does  away  with  all 
the  drudgery  of  polishing  silverware,  and  a  coffee  or  spice 
mill.  The  portability  of  the  motor  has  been  considered 
in  the  design,  the  motor  being  of  light  weight  and  pro- 
vided with  a  handle  for  readily  moving  it  about  from 
place  to  place.  Connection  is  made  with  the  lighting 
mains  by  inserting  a  plug  in  a  lamp  socket.  The  motor 
is  provided  with  a  worm  gear,  whose  shaft  makes  from 
forty  to  fifty  revolutions  a  minute,  a  necessary  speed  for 
work  of  this  character.  A  cone  pulley  at  the  end  of  the 
shaft  is  the  medium  through  which  the  motor  drives  the 
various  appliances. 

The  power  consumption  of  these  motors  is  very  small, 
ranging  from  1-16  to  %  horse-power,  which  is  about 
equal  to  the  energy  required  to  maintain  from  one  to  four 
incandescent  lamps.  In  home  and  commercial  life  there 
appear  to  be  hundreds  of  purposes  to  which  small  electric 
motors  can  be  applied,  such  as  the  kneading  of  bread  in 
bakeries,  bottle  and  dish-washing  machines  in  hotels  and 
restaurants,  and  the  driving  of  sewing  machines.  In 
some  of  the  latter  outfits  several  speeds  are  obtainable, 
and  by  means  of  a  suitable  brake  mechanism  on  the 
motor  the  machine  can  be  brought  to  an  instant  stand- 
still. Another  machine  of  this  same  class  that  would  be 
a  boon  to  many  large  households  is  an  electrically  driven 
mangle  or  laundry  ironing  machine.  As  furnished,  these 
mangles  may  be  operated  forward  or  backward,  as  de- 
sired. As  most  of  the  above  machines  are  only  required 
a  comparatively  short  period  each  day,  and  their  con- 
sumption of  current  being  very  small,  the  actual  cost  of 
maintaining  them  in  operation  is  surprisingly  small.  For 
instance,  it  is  stated  that  with  current  at  ten  cents  per 
kilowatt  hour,  a  rather  high  price,  the  cost  of  operating  a 
sewing  machine  with  a  1-16  horse-power  motor  would  be 
about  ten  cents  for  a  ten-hour  day  of  continuous  running. 
These  motors  and  appliances  are  so  convenient,  and  have 
so  many  advantages  to  recommend  them,  that  it  seems 
quite  probable  that  they  will  before  long  thoroughly 
establish  their  practicability. 

Its  Industrial  Influence 

Cajiier>i  Afagazine,  New  York 
Those  who  have  the  management  of  public  electricity 
supply  undertakings  know  full  well  the  value  of  the  elec- 
tric motor  as  a  factor  in  the  reduction  of  the  working 
costs.  But  there  are  other  probably  greater  effects  which 
the  electric  motor  will  produce  with  its  more  complete 


adoption  in  the  near  future — the  writer  refers  to  the  bene- 
ficial effect  upon  the  trade  and  productions  of  the  country, 
and  the  hygienic  and  social  effect  on  the  community 
generally.  In  the  first  of  these  aspects  it  is  possible  to 
foresee  the  revival  once  more  of  a  number  of  small  and 
independent  industries,  such  as  existed,  but  under  differ- 
ent conditions,  in  former  years.  The  possibilities  are 
already  being  grasped  by  the  artisan  in  France,  Germany, 
Switzerland  and  the  United  States.  By  the  aid  of  the 
electric  motor  he  begins  to  find  that  he  can  at  least  hold 
his  own  in  competing  with  immense  manufacturing  con- 
cerns and  combinations  ;  he  has  a  practically  unlimited 
available  power  at  his  own  door — which  is  a  great  boon 
to  the  artisan,  and  one  which  offers  him  an  inducement 
to  become  his  own  master. 

In  a  very  small  and  limited  degree  the  gas  engine  has 
already  accomplished  something  in  this  direction,  but 
its  many  imperfections,  its  cost,  and  the  fact  that  it  has 
never  been  available  on  the  hire  system,  have  kept  it  more 
or  less  in  the  background.  The  effect  of  hiring  out 
electric  motors  is  thus  mutually  advantageous,  and  its 
natural  tendency  is  to  create  fresh  demands,  in  fact  the 
municipality  which  includes  this  scheme  in  its  electric 
light  undertaking  offers  a  great  inducement  to  the  influx 
and  establishment  of  new  industries  within  its  area. 
With  a  more  complete  return  to  a  multiplicity  of  indus- 
trial operations,  there  may  also  revive  some  neglected 
trades.  From  an  hygienic  point  of  view,  the  electric 
motor  is  far  and  away  the  best ;  it  is  cleanly  in  its  work- 
ing, gives  off  no  deleterious  gases  and  displaces  the 
boiler  and  smoky  chimney.  One  of  the  ultimate  results 
must  also  be  the  raising  of  the  status  of  the  working  part 
of  the  community.  By  becoming  his  own  master  the 
artisan  gains  self-respect,  becomes  more  resourceful  and 
therefore  a  more  important  member  of  society  ;  and  the 
more  intelligent  interest  which  he  will  display  in  his 
business  must  appreciably  affect  the  general  welfare  of 
the  country. 

Elevator  Air  Cushions 

Iron  Agt.  New  York 
F.ven  with  all  the  experience  and  skill  which  have  been 
devoted  to  the  study  of  elevator  safety  appliances,  with 
the  best  material  ami  workmanship,  with  the  most  rigor- 
ous and  continuous  systems  of  inspection,  and  with  com- 
petent persons  in  charge,  yet  passenger  elevators  sometimes 
fall  and  cause  more  or  less  serious  accidents.  The  manu- 
facturer of  elevators  uses  the  best  anil  most  efficient  safety 
devices  he  can  obtain  to  control  the  movement  of  the  car, 
and  surely  to  arrest  it  if  a  certain  speed  should  be  ex- 
ceeded. The  very  nature  of  his  business  compels  him  to 
do  this,  because  the  result  is  financial  embarrassment  to 
him  if  his  elevators  drop  occasionally.  This  applies  with 
equal  force  to  owners  of  buildings,  who  would  have  diffi- 
culty in  securing  tenants  if  the  elevator  apparatus  were 
suspected  of  being  dangerous.  Many  even  go  beyond  the 
purely  mechanical  device  and  introduce  a  pneumatic  ar- 
rangement as  a  last  resort,  only  to  be  brought  into  action 
when  all  else  fails.  The  air  cushion,  located  at  the  bot- 
tom of  an  elevator  shaft,  possesses  peculiar  inherent  ad- 
vantages which  can  not  be  gainsaid.  First,  and  most 
essential,  it  is  always  ready  l<>  perform  its  work  instantly, 
and  to  do  it  successfully,  under  all  conditions.  Of  itself 
it  can  not  get  out  of  order,  since,  practically,  it  is  only  a 
hole  into  which  something  may  drop  sometime.  Whether 
the  car  dropped  one  or  twenty  stories,  its  movement 
would  cease,  not  suddenly,  but  gradually,  and  without 
shock.  The  first  cost  of  the  air  cushion  is  small,  and  the 
outlay  for  its  maintenance  nil.  It  occupies  space  not 
otherwise  valuable.  All  things  considered,  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  why  it  is  not  more  widely  employed. 
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One  of  the  must  extensive  anil  elaborate  applications 
•  >f  the  elevator  air  cushion  is  to  lie  founil  in  the  Kmpire 
building.  New  Vork.  The  building  is  a  twenty-storv  office 
building,  recently  completed,  and  provided  witli  all  the 
most  modern  appliances  ami  conveniences.  There  are  ten 
elevators  of  the  high-sjivcd  hydraulic  type,  arranged  in 
two  groups  of  five  each.  While  nine  of  the  elevators  are 
distinctly  for  passenger  service,  one  is  more  powerful,  ami 
is  capable  of  lifting  safes  weighing  8,000  j>ounds.  Kach 
shaft  is  entirely  indeticndent  from  the  floor  of  the  third 
story  to  the  bottom,  anil  is  inclosed  by  walls  which 
arc  not  ijcrforatcd  except  by  the  door  openings.  This 
forms  the  air  cushion  pro|»er,  w  hich  is  about  fifty  feet  in 
ilrpth.  The  doors  of  the  main  floor  and  of  the  second 
It-.* ware  in  two  parts,  which  slide  in  recesses  in  the  wall. 
These  arc  of  bronze  and  of  ample  strength  to  resist  the 
air  pressure  that  would  come  upon  them  if  a  car  should 
■'ill.  The  usual  open  ironwork  is  entirely  absent  on  these 
vm  floors,  solid  masonry  replacing  it.  The  cars  have  also 
been  strengthened  with  the  view  of  resisting  this  pressure. 
The  shaft  walls  are  battered  for  a  short  distance  below  the 
third-story  floor.  The  shaft  at  this  point  is  ten  inches 
wider  than  the  bottom,  the  batter  extending  just  below 
the  second  floor.  This  provides  a  graduated-air  escape, 
nil  adapts  the  cushion  to  anv  fall  which  the  car  may 
make.  The  car  fits  more  closely  in  the  lower  portion  of 
the  shaft,  the  walls  of  which  are  vertical.  It  has  been 
e>timated  that  the  air  cushion  should  be  in  proportion  of 
one  to  six  of  the  travel  :  in  the  present  instance  the  cushion 
ls  fifty  feet  and  the  travel  two  hundred  and  eighty-seven  feet. 
In  the  bottom  of  each  shaft  is  a  suction  valve  which  opens 
inwardly  as  the  car  ascends,  thus  preventing  the  vacuum 
which  woultl  result  from  the  car  leaving  the  cushion. 
There  is  also  an  escape  valve,  which  opens  outwardly  into 
the  atmosphere.  It  is  so  adjusted  as  to  sustain  the  weight 
lit  a  car  under  ordinary  conditions,  but  will,  in  case  of 
accident,  relieve  the  cushion  of  undue  pressure  when  the 
car  falls.  It  has  been  calculated  that  the  pressure  in  the 
i:r  cushion,  if  a  car  should  fall  from  the  top.  would  be 
'tree  and  a-balf  pounds  to  the  square  inch. 

+ 

British  Vaccination  Report 

Ixmclon  Standard 
Some  startling  figures  in  regard  to  vaccination  appear 
n  Sir  Richard  Thome  Thome's  report  [issued  December 
13]  on  behalf  of  the  local  government  board.  The  neg- 
lect of  the  one  trustworthy  precaution  against  smallpox 
has  been  steadily  increasing  during  the  last  fifteen  years. 
From  the  returns  for  1895,  which  are  the  latest  as  yet 
mailable,  it  seems  that  about  one-third  of  the  children  in 
England  and  Wales  have,  in  one  way  or  another,  escaped 
vaccination.  The  country,  we  are  told,  had  thus  been 
prepared  for  a  widespread  epidemic,  such  as  has  been  un- 
known to  the  present  generation.  As  if  that  were  not 
enough,  parliament  has  this  year  sanctioned  what 
imounts  to  exemption  from  vaccination  for  any  child 
whose  parent  claims  that  perilous  privilege.  *  The  fact 
'hat  thousands  of  parents  should  have  come  forward  in 
single  towns  to  claim  exemption  proves  that  the  hope  of 
conciliating  public  opinion  in  anti-vaccination  centres 
was  utterly  delusive  ;  and  the  fact  that  the  magistrates 
have  granted  certificates  wholesale  shows  that  the  cere- 
mony of  application  is  the  merest  farce.  We  know  now 
"hat,  so  far  from  thinning  the  ranks  of  recalcitrant  parents 
by  drawing  off  the  less  fanatical,  the  new  measure  has 
had  exactly  the  opposite  effect.  The  way  has  been 
soothed  for  the  merely  careless  and  negligent  to  avoid 
parental  obligations,  and  they  have  been  induced  to 
place  themselves  in  the  same  category  as  convinced  anti- 
vaccinationists. 


London  /Vr/ 

The  operation  of  the  notorious  section  two  of  the 
vaccination  act  of  last  session  is  becoming  a  grave  scandal, 
as  we  anticipated  it  would  be.  How  absurd  it  was  at  the 
first  to  admit  as  a  matter  of  conscience  what  must  be 
merely  matter  of  knowledge  was  never  better  exemplified  ; 
for  almost  every  objector,  when  pressed  for  reasons,  urged 
something  which  was  of  necessity  a  point  of  fact,  or 
assumed  fact,  and  not  a  matter  of  mere  conscience. 
These  displays  of  ill-assorted  and  ill-digested  knowledge 
were  of  the  most  extraordinary  and  ridiculous  sort.  One 
man  urged  that  "matter  from  a  calf  must  be  bad  matter"; 
another  pleaded  that  "  as  a  man  is  higher  than  an  animal 
it  is  inhuman  to  take  matter  from  a  calf  and  insert  it  in  a 
human  being " — which,  duly  considered,  would  be  a 
better  reason  against  eating  veal  than  against  being  vac- 
cinated ;  while  more  than  one  cited  the  authority  of  the 
"  Encyclopxdia  Britannica."  In  truth  the  proceedings 
in  the  metropolitan  police  courts  must  convince  all  reason- 
able and  thoughtful  persons  that  there  never  was  a 
greater  nor  a  graver  piece  of  folly  perpetrated  than  the 
surrender  of  the  operation  of  the  vaccination  act  into  the 
hands  of  the  "  conscientious  objector, " 
London  Si  Jama's  Gaulle 

The  only  possible  result  of  the  innumerable  exemp- 
tions which  have  already  been  granted  must  be  that  in  a 
very  few  years'  time,  we  shall  have  to  cope  with  a  most 
scriousepidemic  of  smallpox.  There  is  always  a  certain  mini- 
mum of  cases  in  crowded  communities,  and  no  amount 
of  cleanliness,  no  "  improved  condition  of  the  people," 
will  prevent  its  getting  a  hold  when  there  is  an  abund- 
ance of  suitable  soil.  The  virus  of  smallpox  is  no  re- 
specter of  persons.  No  man  who  is  not  himself  insane 
on  the  subject  will  consent  to  run  the  frightful  risk 
of  filling  his  factory,  his  shop,  his  counting-house,  or  his 
private  house,  with  persons  every  one  of  whom  may, 
at  any  moment,  become  a  hot-bed  for  the  propagation 
of  one  of  the  most  deadly  and  loathsome  of  diseases. 

+ 

A  New  Artificial  Silk 

The  United  States  consul  at  Hremen  reports  (advance 
sheet  of  consular  reports  No.  304)  the  following  improve- 
ment 111  the  methods  of  producing  imitation  silk  : 

Artificial  silk  consists  of  prepared  cotton  and  wood 
fibre,  anil  has  been  known  to  the  trade  under  ibis  denom- 
ination for  I  he  last  nine  years.  It  possesses  an  extremely 
silky  luster,  and  can  therefore  be  employed  as  an  imita- 
tion of  silk.  Count  Chardonnet,  a  Frenchman,  the  in- 
ventor of  this  material,  converted  the  cellulose  (cotton  or 
purified  wood  fibre),  by  a  process  described  in  German  let- 
ters patent  of  the  year  1884.  through  nitrosulphuric  acid,  into 
nitrocellulose.  He  then  freed  the  same  from  the  acid  and 
dissolved  it  in  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether.  The  solu- 
tion thus  obtained  — collodium — is  pumped  through  glass 
pipes  which  are  provided  with  extremely  fine  holes,  and 
these  collodium  threads  arc  passed  through  warm  water 
(acidulated),  which  causes  the  alcohol  and  ether  to  evapo- 
rate, and  only  the  fine  nitrocellulose  threads  remain.  A 
number  of  these  fine  threads  are  brought  together,  slightly 
twisted,  and  spooled.  This  extremely  lustrous,  but  also 
easily  inflammatory — even  explosive  —  tissue  was  put  on 
the  market  at  the  time  of  the  Paris  exhibition  in  1889. 
Owing  to  its  great  liability  to  catch  fire,  it  did  not  come 
into  practical  use.  but  after  this  difficulty  was  overcome 
by  removing  the  nitro  groups  (a  process  called  denitrat- 
ing),  the  harmless  fiber  was  employed  in  the  textile  indus- 
try. By  a  similar  method  artificial  silk  was  produced  bv 
a  certain  chemist  of  Augsburg.  Germany — Dr.  I^hner — 
who  is  at  present  residing  in  Switzerland. 

Lastly,  however,  a  method  has  been  invented  by  Dr. 
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Freincry  ami  Civil  Engineer  I'rban,  in  which  the  use  of 
the  injurious  nitrocellulose  is  omitted.  These  two  in- 
ventors dissolve  cotton  waste  in  copper  oxide  of  ammonia, 
and  pump  this  solution  through  line  tubes.  The  delicate 
threads  are  passed  through  diluted  acid,  which  separates 
the  copper  and  ammonia,  the  result  being  an  extremely 
fine,  lustrous  fiber,  which  is  employed  as  an  imitation  silk. 
This  process,  patented  in  Germany  (I).  R.  P.  986+2)  and 
in  alt  other  civilized  states,  is  said  to  have  the  following 
great  advantages  over  those  of  Chardonnct  and  Lchner : 

That  the  manufacture  as  well  as  the  product  is  in  no 
way  dangerous. 

That  the  production  is  much  simpler. 

As  a  consequence,  that  imitation  silk  can  be  manu- 
factured bv  this  process  at  considerably  less  cost. 

+ 

Various  Topics 

A  Viennese  meteorologist  has  proved  by  experiment!  that  rain- 
bows are  conditioned  by  the  sij.c  of  raindrop*,  and  that,  while  we 
ordinarily  see  only  two  rainbows  side  by  side,  there  arc  as  many  as 
twenty. 

The  scientific  societies  which  have  been  holding  conferences  at 
Columbia  university  during  the  last  week  finished  their  sessions  on 
Friday.  The  annual  election  of  the  American  psychological  associa- 
tion resulted  in  the  choice  of  Professor  Dewey,  of  Chicago,  for  presi- 
dent 

Neuesti  Erfindungtn  und  Erfakrungtn  •  An  essential  advantage 
of  a  new  embalming  method  lies  in  the  use  of  non  poisonous  sub- 
stances. Moran,  in  Paris,  employs  a  mixture  of  forty  grammes  of 
saltpetre,  forty  grammes  of  potassium  carbonate,  and  one  litre  of 
glycerine,  which  he  injects  into  the  aorta  in  such  a  quantity  that  a 
slight  swelling  becomes  perceptible  on  the  surface  of  the  body.  The 
corpse  of  a  child  preserved  in  this  manner  is  said  to  have  remained 
perfectly  intact  after  having  been  kept  for  two  years. 

Cerrttptndtntt  Hasten  Tranitrift  :  Mr.  Edison  has  devised  an 
instrument  fur  talking  a  hole  through  a  plank.  This  sounds  like  a 
joke,  but  it  is  a  fact,  nevertheless,  and  it  affords  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting illustrations  of  the  power  of  sound  wave*.  When  the  wiz- 
ard was  in  Washington  a  while  ago  an  examiner  of  patents  spoke  to 
him  casually  on  the  subject,  and,  struck  by  an  inspiration,  he  sat 
down  and  drew  a  sketch  of  the  apparatus  in  Question,  which  consists 
primarily  of  a  diaphragm,  a  ratchet  and  a  toothed  wheel.  When  otic 
talks  at  the  diaphragm  its  vibrations  cause  the  wheel  to  revolve,  and 
through  the  familiar  contrivance  called  a  '  worm  gear"  a  gimlet  or 
key  can  he  turned. 

EJt,  trital  Enginttr :  Roiti,  Trouton  and  Coiardcau  have  by 
various  means  endeavored  to  ascertain  the  duration  of  a  single  x-ray 
impulse.  The  values  arrived  at  varied  from  I -300th  to  I -10,000th 
ol  a  second.  II.  Morizc  has  devised  ami  carried  out  a  method  of  de- 
termining this  duration,  which  he  Ixrlicvcs  to  be  capable  of  great 
accuracy.  A  photographic  plate  is  fixed  on  the  ciyl  of  the  shaft  of  a 
high-speed  motor.  A  metallic  slit  is  mounted  in  a  radial  direction 
just  in  front  of  the  plate.  Photographs  are  taken  when  the  motor  is 
at  rest  and  when  it  is  moving  at  a  known  speed.  The  images  of  the 
slit  appear  drawn  out  sideways  when  the  plate  moves,  and  the 
amount  of  the  broadening  is  a  measure  of  the  duration  of  the  x-ray 
impulse. 

December  18th  the  engineer*  of  the  Chicago  St  Northwestern 
railway  accomplished  the  wonderful  engineering  task  of  moving  its 
two  hundred  and  twenty  ton  bridge  crossing  the  Kinnickinnic  river 
at  Milwaukee,  on  its  Chicago  division,  down  stream  two  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  This  is  a  feat  that  has  been  undertaken  but  a  very  few 
times  in  the  history  of  engineering.  The  bridge  was  a  single-track 
draw,  and  was  removed  to  a  new  foundation  in  the  quick  time  of  two 
hours  and  fort v  seven  minutes.  The  structure  was  floated  on  two 
scows,  one  on  cither  side  of  the  centre,  which  were  sunk  with  90,000 
gallons  of  water.  With  the  scows  in  proper  position,  the  water  was 
pumped  out  and  the  bridge  gradually  lifted  from  its  foundation  and 
towed  to  its  new  resting  place  by  two  tugs. 

Ckamhtrts  Journal .  It  has  hitherto  been  supposed  that  in  Egypt 
the  practice  of  embalming  the  bodies  of  the  dead  and  forming  them 
into  mummies  was  the  most  ancient  method  of  sepulture;  but  Profes- 
sor Klinders  Petrie,  the  well-known  Egyptologist,  has,  by  recent  ex- 
cavations,  thrown  quite  a  new  light  upon  this  question  of  the  ancient 
method  of  disposing  of  the  dead.  At  Dcshashch,  a  place  about  fifty 
miles  south  of  Cairo,  he  has  discovered  a  series  of  tombs,  in  the  cof- 
fins of  which  he  has  found  complete  skeletons  from  which  the  flesh 
has  been  carefully  dissected,  evidently  previous  to  burial.  The  cof- 
fins are  of  admirable  workmanship,  are  made  of  sycamore,  and  arc  in 
perfect  preservation,  notwithstanding  their  five  thousand  years'  burial 
in  the  sand.  It  remains  to  be  proved  by  further  excavations  whether 
the  mutilation  of  the  body  was  performed  as  a  ceremonial  rite,  or 
whether  this  removal  of  flesh  from  the  bones  points  to  cannibalism  on 
the  part  of  the  ancient  people. 


RELIGIOUS 

The  Church  "North"  and  "South" 

New  York  Sun,  December  28.  Condensed  for  Public  Opinion 
The  division  of  great  American  churches  like  the  Bap- 
tist, Methodist  and  Presbyterian  into  distinct  northern 
and  southern  families,  was  caused  by  the  pestiferous  ques- 
tion of  African  slavery.  Denominations  holding  to  the 
same  religious  tenets  and  of  the  same  religious  doctrine 
and  order  were  split  by  that  question  into  opposing 
branches,  with  the  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  of  the  past  as 
the  geographical  boundary  of  their  respective  spiritual 
domains.  Of  course,  such  a  separation  of  Christian 
households  of  faith  for  such  a  reason  violated  the  spirit 
of  Christianity,  but  it  has  been  always  of  pernicious  po- 
litical consequences  also.  It  established  a  barrier  which 
was  the  more  baneful  because  it  was  built  up  and  main- 
tained by  the -most  powerful  of  all  sentiments,  the  relig- 
ious sentiment ;  hence  it  has  contributed  more  than  any 
other  cause  to  intensify  and  perpetuate  the  division  be- 
tween the  north  and  south,  out  of  which  grew  the  awful 
conflict  of  the  civil  war,  and  it  still  remains  an  ugly  obstacle 
to  the  national  unity  so  essential  to  American  prosperity. 

African  slavery  in  America  passed  away  forever  a  gen- 
eration ago.  The  question  as  to  the  consistency  of  slavery 
with  the  spirit  and  precept  of  Christianity  is  a  bygone 
issue,  the  occasion  for  it  having  now  been  removed  abso- 
lutely and  permanently.  Accordingly,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Vance, 
a  Presbyterian  clergyman  of  Nashville,  in  Tennessee,  took 
occasion  in  his  Christmas  sermon,  wisely  and.  appropri- 
ately, to  urge  that  the  terms  "  north "  and  "south,"  as 
applied  to  the  church,  shall  be  expunged  finally  from  our 
religious  nomenclature.  As  it  is  now,  there  is  no  more 
reason  for  any  religious  and  political  division  based  on  an 
imaginary  geographical  line  drawn  between  the  regions  to 
the  north  and  to  the  south  of  the  old  Mason  and  Dixon's 
line  than  exists  for  drawing  it  between  the  east  and  the 
west,  or  between  one  set  of  communities  and  another  set 
in  our  common  nation,  wherever  they  may  be.  Such  a 
line  marks  no  climatic  division  which  creates  distinction 
in  tone  and  character.  Both  sides  are  in  the  temperate 
zone ;  the  same  political  system  and  spirit  of  liberty  pre- 
vail in  each.  The  population  is  closely  akin  in  its  com- 
position— thoroughly  akin,  except  that  while  in  the  terri- 
tory on  the  one  side  it  has  been  increased  and  modified 
greatly  by  the  vast  foreign  immigration  of  the  last  fifty 
years,  on  the  other  it  has  remained  purely  American  in  its 
character, save  for  the  large  proportionate  African  ele- 
ment. The  interests  of  the  one  and  the  other  region  are 
identical,  and  the  late  war  proved  that  the  hearty  national 
sentiment  in  each  is  the  same.  A  different  view  of  inter- 
est due  to  difference  in  the  prevailing  industry  may  once 
have  been  reasonable  and  inevitable,  but  it  no  longer  has 
any  reason  for  existence. 

National  unity  in  sentiment  having  thus  been  assured, 
there  remains  only  the  obstacle  of  stubborn  religious  di- 
vision to  prevent  the  complete  obliteration  of  the  geo- 
graphical line  of  division  which  recalls  the  evil  and  peril- 
ous period  when  substantial  disunity  existed.  "While 
Mason  and  Dixon's  line,"  to  use  the  striking  words  of  the 
Nashville  preacher,  "  has  disappeared  from  the  geography 
of  citizenship,  it  survives  in  the  geography  of  the  church." 
And  it  is  a  dangerous  survival,  the  last  remnant  of  a 
perilous  controversy,  and  it  is  preserved  in  the  household 
of  a  common  faith  where,  least  of  all,  it  should  be  recog- 
nized. The  churches  in  which  this  line  of  separation  is 
drawn  so  incongruously  with  the  political  unity  now  pre- 
vailing are  specifically  the  churches  which  represent  the 
religious  convictions  of  the  majority  of  American  believ- 
ers, and  therefore  are  those  which  affect  American  senti- 
ment most  powerfully.  Never  before,  too,  was  there  a 
time  when  in  their  own  interests  and  for  the  defence  of 
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religious  faith  was  the  necessity  for  unity  in  each  so  great 
and  obvious.  As  a  Presbyterian  minister  said  in  the  Sun 
the  other  day,  the  spiritual  atmosphere  is  chilled  by  a 
skeptical  or  indifferent  spirit,  with  which  it  is  far  harder 
for  faith  to  contend  than  with  downright  and  rancorous 
infidelity  like  that  of  the  past.  This  is  the  state  of  feel- 
ing which  we  have  tried  to  describe  by  calling  it  revolu- 
lutionary,  for  it  affects  every  part  of  Christendom.  In 
order  to  stand  up  against  its  influence,  assisted  so  power- 
fully by  the  material  spirit  now  prevailing  and  the  ten- 
dency to  demand  the  demonstration  of  science  as  a  con- 
dition of  belief,  faith  must  compose  every  division  not 
compelled  by  essential  religious  conviction  and  unite 
against  the  common  enemy.  First  of  all,  the  separation 
of  American  churches  into  northern  and  southern 
branches  should  be  healed  as  utterly  illogical  and  wholly 
baneful  to  both  religion  and  the  nation. 

Chicago  Timrt-HtraU 
Dr.  Vance's  appeal  to  his  denomination  to  obliterate 
the  distinctions  of '  north"  and  ••south,"  has  the  true 
ring.  It  is  in  the  spirit  of  the  grand  nationalism  of  the 
day  which  animates  individuals  and  non-religious  organi- 
2ations  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  And  it  tells  not  only 
against  the  sectional  Pre*l>yterianism  but  against  sectional 
isms  generally.  No  church  should  now  preserve  the  old 
distinctions  which  emphasized  the  strife  of  the  past.  On 
the  contrary,  it  should  be  a  matter  of  pride  with  all  the 
churches  to  lead  in  the  great  movement  for  a  perfect 
union.  It  is  a  duty  that  devolves  upon  them  in  a  pecu- 
liar degree.  The  wonder  is  that  they  have  not  antici- 
pated it  long  ere  this  and  been  veritable  pioneers  in  the 
good  work.  For  in  no  other  way  could  they  have  con- 
duced more  certainly  toward  their  ideal  of  peace  and  fel- 
lowship and  human  brotherhood  on  a  great  scale.  Had 
that  formal  distinction  in  church  government  which  is  in- 
dicated by  the  words  "  north  "  and  ''south  "  been  erased 
rears  ago,  we  do  not  doubt  that  the  moral  effect  would 
have  been  tremendous  and  that  many  serious  misunder- 
standings might  ha\e  been  prevented  by  tt.  But  it  is  the 
living  present  that  interests  us,  not  the  dead  past,  and  we 
»ish  godspeed  to  Dr.  Vance's  crusade.  His  sentiments 
should  awaken  an  enthusiastic  response  from  clergymen 
and  laymen,  north  and  south,  since  they  arc  both  Chris- 
tian and  patriotic. 

+ 

The  Religious  World— 1898 

CongrrgationaJist,  Boston.  December  Jo.    Condensed  for 

Public  Opinion 
We  have  never  found  it  so  difficult  to  separate  the  re- 
ligious from  the  secular  in  history  as  in  that  of  the  past 
year.  Whether  this  is  because  ideas  of  secular  civilization 
dominate,  or  because  the  sense  of  the  divine  in  human 
affairs  has  come  generally  to  associate  itself  with  great 
movements  toward  higher  civilization,  is  a  question  which 
cannot  be  discussed  in  a  brief  survey  of  the  year's  history. 
But  it  is  certain  that  religious  motives  have  asserted  them- 
selves in  all  the  movements  which  have  absorbed  public 
attention  the  world  over  during  these  exciting  months. 
And  these  motives  have  appeared  apart  from  any  efforts 
to  build  up  distinctively  religious  organizations.  The 
struggles  between  nations  have  been  between  Christian 
and  pagan  civilizations  or  between  different  types  of 
Christian  civilization.  On  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
sea  Christianity  is  striving  to  push  Mohammedanism  back 
into  Asia.  In  Africa  it  is  dissipating  the  darkness  of 
heathenism.  In  China  it  is  supplanting  the  effete  systems 
of  Confucianism  and  Buddhism.  Not  less  strenuously  in 
the  same  territory  does  the  Protestantism  of  England  assert 
itself  against  the  Greek  Christianity  of  Russia,  while  in 
the  United  States  it  has  triumphed  over  Romanism  in 
Spain.  Nor  does  the  fact  that  Roman  Catholicism  is  a 
considerable  factor  in  our  republic  much  modify  the  situ- 
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ation.  For  the  main  contention  is  for  the  intelligent 
liberty  of  the  individual  man  against  the  despotism  of  both 
state  and  church,  and  Romanism  in  this  country  has  par- 
taken of  the  national  spirit  of  Protestantism. 

Within  each  nation  the  same  kind  of  struggle  is  going 
on  as  that  which  prompts  the  contests  of  war  and  diplo- 
macy between  nations.  It  is  an  effort  to  lift  each  and 
every  class  to  a  higher  level  of  manhood.  With  such  a 
hope  and  vision  the  year's  review  of  what  Christian  denom- 
inations in  this  country  have  done  is  significant  only  as 
they  appear  to  have  contributed  to  this  supreme  aim. 
Congregationalists  have  held  their  triennial  national  coun- 
cil, have  taken  some  steps  toward  further  federation  of 
their  benevolent  societies,  have  sent  a  deputation  to  China 
to  study  their  missionary  work  there,  have  encouraged 
local  churches  and  individuals  to  assume  the  support  of 
missionaries,  have  substantially  strengthened  several  of 
their  schools  and  colleges  and  have  made  some  efforts  to 
lift  to  a  higher  plane  the  standard  of  the  ministry.  Other 
denominations  have  taken  advance  steps  in  the  same 
direction  of  educational  and  missionary  enterprise.  In 
addition,  Presbyterians  have  grown  more  calm  in  theologi- 
cal discussion  and  have  held  their  most  peaceful  general 
assembly  for  a  score  of  years.  Episcopalians  have  held 
their  triennial  convention  in  Washington.  They  have  dis- 
cussed the  adoption  of  a  new  name,  the  appointment  of  a 
primate  to  complete  logically  their  organization  after  the 
pattern  of  the  Roman  church,  and  the  enactment  of  a  new 
canon  prohibiting  the  marriage  of  all  divorced  persons 
Baptists  have  made  steady  growth,  notably  in  some  of  the 
larger  cities,  as  in  Boston  and  Chicago.  Methodists  have 
carefully  surveyed  their  thorough  organization,  covering 
many  lands,  and  have  initiated  measures  to  raise  $20,- 
000,000  for  Christian  work  in  the  opening  years  of  the  new 
century.  Methodists  in  Great  Britain  have  set  their  figure 
at  $5,000,000  for  the  same  purpose.  Universalists,  fol- 
lowing this  example,  have  pluckily  undertaken  to  raise 
Sioo.ooo,  which,  considering  their  numbers,  is  as  great  a 
task.  The  head  of  the  Salvation  army,  General  Booth, 
has  visited  this  country  to  extend  and  perfect  his  organiza- 
tion. An  important  convention  of  orthodox  Jews  has 
been  held  in  New  York.  The  Zionists,  an  organization 
whose  professed  purpose  is  to  establish  a  Jewish  state  in 
Palestine,  have  attracted  much  attention.  Christian  Sci- 
entists, Mormons  and  other  organizations  which  advocate 
religious  vagaries  have  been  unusually  aggressive  and  have 
made  some  inroads  into  the  membership  of  Christian 
churches,  from  which  their  converts  have  been  gained.  In 
England  a  strong  federation  of  free  churches  has  been  ad- 
vanced, mainly  due  to  the  opposition  of  the  established 
church.  In  this  country  a  similar  federation  of  evangel- 
ical churches  is  encouraged  by  the  opposition  of  unorgan- 
ized forces ;  and  though  the  result  has  not  yet  appeared 
in  a  national  form,  it  has  materialized  in  some  cities,  as 
in  the  federation  movement  in  New  York.  American  and 
English  Christians  have  fraternized  more  closely  along 
denominational  lines  because  of  common  interest  in  the 
world's  work  in  which  the  prevailing  motive  of  both 
nations  is  distinctly  Christian.  Several  great  national  and 
international  meetings  of  Christian  organizations  have 
been  held  which  mark  the  growing  unity  of  spirit. 

The  Decline  of  Religious  Controversy 

Living  Churtk  (Kpi».)  Chicago,  December  31,  Condensed  for 
Public  Opinion 
It  is  a  characteristic  of  the  religious  world  generally, 
in  this  country,  that  the  old  subjects  over  which  men 
fought  very  strenuously  in  the  past,  have  ceased,  in  large 
measure,  to  engage  serious  attention.  While  there  is  no 
real  symptom  of  any  approach  to  organic  unity  between 
the  various  religious  bodies,  the  theological  lines  are  not 
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drawn  with  anything  like  the  definiteness  and  intensity  of 
former  days.  It  might  be  hard  to  discover  any  funda- 
mental reason  for  the  existence  of  any  particular  body. 
We  are  not  aware  that  any  Protestant  body  now  takes  its 
stand  upon  a  proposition  or  set  of  propositions  which  it 
is  prepared  to  insist  upon  as  the  articulus  ere  lesion  slanlu 
out  cadentii.  Everything  turns  upon  differences  of  ' '  opin- 
ion," not  of  faith,  and  a  new  doctrine,  or  at  least  "view,"' 
of  what  the  church  is,  has  grown  up  to  fit  this  changed 
State  of  things  ;  namely,  that  it  consists  of  the  congeries 
of  sects,  new  and  old,  which  call  themselves  by  the  Chris- 
tian name.  So  far  as  there  U  discussion,  it  no  longer 
concerns  itself  with  anything  which  is  understood  to  be 
of  fundamental  importance,  and  therefore  it  lacks  the 
stern  earnestness  which  was  once  its  leading  characteristic. 
In  this  sphere,  then,  11  appears  very  clear  that  the  decay 
of  controversy  is  a  result  of  the  decay  of  conviction.  The 
faith  of  these  denominations,  we  are  told,  has  "broad- 
ened,'- which  means,  being  interpreted,  that  it  has  become 
so  hazy  and  indefinite  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  just  what 
it  is. 

We  think  it  is  evident  that  this  is  the  true  explanation 
of  the  large  disappearance  of  the  controversial  spirit,  so 
far  as  theology  is  concerned.  Men  do  not  quarrel  about 
that  for  which  they  have  no  deep  concern.  We  are  free 
to  say  that  we  do  not  regard  this  state  of  things  as  an 
improvement.  Notwithstanding  the  acrimony  of  old- 
fashioned  controversy,  and  the  radical  errors  (from  the 
Catholic  point  of  view)  for  which  men  often  contended, 
we  believe  that  it  was  a  healthier  condition  of  things,  and 
better  for  the  souls  of  men.  when  they  fought  for  their 
theological  convictions  as  matters  of  the  deepest  moment, 
and  as  closely  bound  up  with  eternal  salvation.  At  pres- 
ent, no  conviction  or  belief  is  really  held  as  essential  to 
the  soul's  health.  "  No  matter  what  a  man  believes  pro- 
vided he  is  sincere,"  expresses  the  sum  of  the  whole  mat- 
ter as  it  presents  itself  to  many  minds.  In  fact,  it  may 
be  that  the  opinion  is  still  more  prevalent,  that  it  makes 
no  difference  what  a  man  believes,  whether  sincere  or  not. 
or  if  he  believes  anything  at  all,  provided  he  lives  what  is 
considered  to  be  a  morally  upright  life. 

The  disappearance  of  the  odium  theohgicum,  so  far  as 
that  signifies  the  exhibition  of  hatred  or  contempt  for  an 
adversary,  is  to  be  hailed  as  an  evidence  of  the  growth  of 
charity.  Whatever  may  be  our  conviction  of  the  relation 
of  a  right  faith  to  pood  morals,  in  the  long  run,  we  no 
longer  think  il  right  to  affix  the  stigma  of  immorality  to 
an  individual  because  of  his  erroneous  teaching.  Wc  feel 
bound  to  give  him  credit  for  sincerity  and  good  intentions. 
We  are  willing  to  consider  the  influences  which  have 
affected  him,  the  environment  of  his  intellectual  and 
spiritual  life.  We  do  not  wi»h  to  attribute  motives  to  him 
which  he  would  himself  disown.  We  are  even  willing  to 
believe  that  lie  does  not  always  see  the  logic  of  his  jvosition 
as  we  see  it.  So  far.  a  change  in  the  methods  of  contro- 
versy is  desirable  and  commendable  enough.  But  truth 
and  falsehood  remain  in  their  old,  unalterable  antagonism, 
and  it  remains  as  necessary,  as  imperative,  as  ever  to 
oppose  the  falsehood  and  to  vindicate  the  truth.  Methods 
of  controversy  mav,  and  ought  to  be,  carefully  guarded 
and  sifted  from  everything  questionable  and  unworthy. 
But  controversy  itself  can  never  be  dispensed  with  w  hile 
faith  remains 

+ 

Common  Honesty  and  Foreign  Missions 

ROBERT  K.  SrKER,  in  the  Chur.hman,  New  York,  December  31. 

Excerpt 

In  common  honesty  the  man  who  docs  not  feci  con- 
strained to  spread  the  knowledge  of  Christ  among  man- 
kind should  surrender  Christ  wholly.  What  right  has  he 
to  Christ?  If  Christ  is  not  able  to  save  the  world,  He  is 
not  able  to  save  a  single  soul.     If  He  can  save  a  soul,  it 


is  awful  to  withhold  Him  from  any,  even  the  lowest. 
And  no  soul  can  honorably  claim  His  power  in  his  behalf, 
who  proposes,  when  he  has  secured  it,  to  let  the  rest  of 
mankind  struggle  on  without  the  Saviour  whom  he  be- 
lieves to  be  unique  and  indispensable,  but  whom  he  is 
content  to  have  obtained  for  himself  alone.  Or,  rather, 
for  this  truth  should  be  stated  reversely,  every  man, 
Christian  or  not,  in  a  land  like  ours,  owes  so  much  to 
Christ,  in  the  way  of  personal  salvation,  renewing  moral 
teaching,  holy,  civilizing  power  and  general  enlighten- 
ment, that  in  common  honesty  he  ought  to  desire  to  pass 
his  blessings  on  to  his  brethren.  Eor  Christ  and  all  that 
flows  from  Him  is  in  the  nature  of  a  trust,  vested  in  the 
church  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  world  and  the  human 
race.  To  withhold  from  men  what  Cod  has  given,  and 
what  is  in  our  hands  as  trustees  for  all  mankind,  is  what, 
to  put  it  candidly,  men  denounce  as  dishonesty  in  lower 
spheres  of  life.  Can  that  be  tolerable  with  Cod  that  is 
abominable  with  man  ?  We  shall  come  to  the  enduement 
of  power  through  foreign  missions.  Wc  shall  come  to 
foreign  missions  through  common  honesty.  A  revival  of 
simple,  square-footed  integrity  is  the  real  missionary  need 
of  our  time  and  of  all  times. 

4- 

Various  Topics 

In  addressing  a  meeting  of  the  woman's  L>ard  of  home  mi<M  

of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Eugene  Young,  a  grandson  o|  Hngbatii 
Young.  (Ie1munc1.1l  Mormonism  and  heartily  indorsed  the  board* 
efforts  tci  prevent  the  inauguration  of  Congressman  elect  Roberts. 

Preparations  .ire  being  made  as  rapidly  as  possible  for  the  open- 
ing of  the  crypt  of  the  new  Cathedral  o|  St.  John  the  D  ivine  in  New 
York  city  for  public  worship.  Bishop  Potter  has  sele  ctcd  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Charle*  C,  Tiffany,  the  pre-scnt  archdeacon  of  New  York,  to  tie 
senior  canon. 

The  Diiidon  county  council  refused  the  renewal  i»f  a  licence  tor 
Sunday  concerts  at  (.mini's  Hall,  on  the  ground  that  the  hall  should 
not  be  u«ed  on  Sundays  or  other  days  prohibited  by  Inw  for  private 
gain.  The  committee  were  twit  against  Sunday  music  but  simply 
against  trade,  and  making  of  the  Sunday  music  a  iwsiiie-ss  correspond 
ing  exactly  to  the  business  of  concerts  through  the  w.t-k  . 

Ckrutian  Wort  Dr.  I.  K.  Funk  writes  a  public  letter  to  Mr. 
Gold  win  Smith  in  which  he  advocates  the  old  two  wine  theory  of  the 
Hible,  and  in  doing  so  goes  back  sixty  years  to  President  Nott  and 
Moses  Stuart.  This  journal  never  printed  a  liclter  or  stronger  article 
than  that  from  the  trenchant  and  scholarly  pen  o(  the  late  Dr.  T.  \V, 
Chambers  showing  that  there  was  nothing  tenable  in  (he  statement 
that  Christ  drank  only  unferinented  grape  juice,  and  showing  further 
that  the  cause  ot  temperance  cause  was  not  so  poorly  0ffth.1t  it  had 
to  rest  upon  such  a  soft  and  crumbling  corner-stone. 

The  department  of  state  recently  reieivcd  from  the  United  States 
minister  at  Constantinople  information  that  the  Turkish  government 
had  no  intention  of  preventing  American  citizens,  whether  Jews  or 
Christians,  coming  as  individuals,  and  not  tn  ma'tr.  from  visiting 
Syria  or  Palestine  as  travelers  or  visitors,  the  only  object  of  that 
government  Wing  to  prevent  further  colonization  of  Palestine  by  Jews, 
a-,  the  settlement  there  of  religion*  bodies  in  preponderating  numbers 
might  lead  to  political  complication*,  which  it  is  the  purpose  of  the 
Ottoman  empire  to  avoid.  The  foregoing  official  announcement  ap- 
pears to  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  Zionist  movement  lor  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Jewish  nation  in  Palestine. 

Outlook  (Comg  ):  Projects  (or  utilizing  the  lieginuiiig  of  the  new 
century  to  raise  large  sums  tor  charity  at  home  and  missionary  effort 
abroad  have  already  been  suggested  by  various  denominations.  The 
congregationali*ls  of  England  an-  now  considering  the  question, 
and  Dr.  Guinness  Rogers,  ol  Ismdon.  who  seems  to  grow  young 
as  his  years  past  seventy  multiply,  has  proposed  the  raising  "  a  fund 
of  ^250.000  by  *ub*eriptions  of  one  guinea,  payable  in  two  years." 
The  plan  thus  outlined  is  eminently  wise  in  that  i1  proposes  no  new 
objects  of  benevolence,  lmt  seeks  rather  to  strengthen  what  already 
eiist. 

Christian  Regiittr  ( I  'ml. ) .  Pope  Ixo  X  III.  in  his  reply  to  the 
Christinas  greetings  addressed  to  him  by  the  princes  of  the  Roman 
Church,  spoke  bitterly  of  the  dillicull  |«.sition  in  w  hich  the  holy  se« 
is  placed  by  the  repressive  policy  of  the  civil  power  of  the  Italian 
kingdom  The  aged  pontiff  sees  the  lentury  closing  amidst  the  din 
of  arms,  the  murmuring*  of  discontented  |ico|>lcs,  anil  the  crash  of 
collapsing  empires.  Almve  all.  he  Mr.  the  secular  state  of  Italy  more 
aggressive  than  ever  again*!  pontifical  Rome,  as  was  evidenced  by 
the  recent  act  of  the  Italian  government  whereby  certain  Catholic 
associations  throughout  Italy  wen'  summarily  discontinued  and  some 
of  their  moving  sp,rjts  imprisoned  for  having  conspired  against  the 
state. 
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LETTERS  AND  ART 

An  Elian  Aftermath 

The  charge  that  men  of  letters  cannot  write  letters 
certainly  cannot  be  laid  at  the  door  of  Charles  I-amb.  In 
the  recently  published  correspondence*  between  him  and 
the  family  of  Charles  Lloyd,  the  Quaker  philanthropist, 
there  are  a  number  of  letters  worthy  to  rank  with  his 
essays.  Those  addressed  to  Robert  I.loyd  give  us  glimpses 
.f  that  Elia,  whose  wliimsical  humors  and  tender  pathos 
have  secured  for  him  such  a  strong  personal  affection  on 
the  part  of  his  readers. 

His  determined  cheerfulness  in  the  face  of  his  tragic 
misfortunes,  his  genuine  joy  of  living  in  defiance  of  mor- 
bid foreboding,  are  called  forth  in  answer  to  the  pessi- 
mistic murmu rings  of  young  I.loyd  : 

You  say    that   -'tlti*  world  to   you  seems  of  all  its 

sweets;  '  At  lirst  I  had  hoped  you  only  meant  to  insinuate  tlic 
high  price  ot  sugar,  but  1  am  afraid  you  meant  more.  O, 
Hubert,  I  don't  know  what  you  call  sweets.  Honey  ami  the 
honeycomb,  roses  and  violets  are  yet  in  the  earth.  The  sun  and 
moon  yet  reign  in  heaven,  and  the  lesser  lights  keep  up  their 
pretly  twinkling  Meats  and  drinks,  sweet  sights  and  sweet 
smells,  a  country  walk,  spring  and  autumn,  follies  and  repentance, 
<j«arrels  and  reconcilements,  have  all  a  sweetness  by  turns  .  ,  . 
You  may  extract  honey  from  everything  ;  do  not  go  a-gat  tic-ring 
after  gall.     I  assure  you  I  rind  this  world  a  very  pretty  place. 

Lamb's  serene  and  sunny  nature  finds  further  ex- 
pression in  a  letter  touching  upon  his  well-known  love  for 
the  complex  life  of  London  streets,  and  his  fondness  for 
mingling  with  the  various  sorts  anil  conditions  of  men 
that  throng  them.  •'.  .  .  A  mob  of  men  is  belter  than 
a  (lock  of  sheep,  and  a  crowd  o|  happy  laces  jir>i ling  into 
the  playhouse  at  the  hour  of  six  is  a  more  beautiful  spec- 
tacle to  man  than  the  shepherd  driving  his  -sillv'  sheep  to 
fold." 

Ixindon  SptclJlcr 

There  are,  we  doubt  not,  enthusiastic  people  who  will 
hold  this  score  of  recovered  letters  to  lie  a  greater  treasure- 
trove  than  the  Oxyrhynchus  papyri  ;  and  with  such  extrav- 
agance wc  can  at  least  sympathize  ;  especially  as  the  letters 
deal  with  a  period  of  Lamb  s  life  not  already  well  illus- 
trated by  letters.  .Moreover,  they  show  Lamb  in  a  new 
character  as  the  mentor  of  ardent  youth.  That  Lamb  was 
In  nature  deeply  religious,  notwithstanding  some  large 
tests  he  would  make,  and  that  he  was  not  shy  on  suffi- 
cient occasion  of  expressing  the  faith  that  was  in  him,  the 
well-known  letters  to  Coleridge  and  Suit  hey  sulliciently 
prove  ;  that  he  ranked  nothing  in  the  world  higher  than 
duty,  we  know  from  the  evidence  of  his  own  devoted  life  ; 
hut  it  is  a  new  thing,  and  exceedingly  interesting  to  find 
him,  as  we  find  him  here,  endeavoring  to  graft  his  religion 
ami  his  sense  of  duly  upon  the  mind  of  a  self-willed  boy, 
who  had  formed  a  romantic  attachment  to  himself.  A  few 
passages  will  show  the  quality  of  Lamb  as  a  spiritual  di- 
rector :  ,'Rol>ert.  friends  fall  off.  friends  mistake,  they 
change,  they  grow  unlike  us.  they  go  away,  they  die  ;  but 
God  is  everlasting  and  incapable  of  change,  and  to  Him 
we  may  look  with  cheerful  unpresumptuous  hope,  while 
we  discharge  the  duties  of  life  in  situations  more  unio- 
wardly  than  yours.  Humble  yourself  before  God,  cast 
out  the  selfish  principle,  wail  in  patience,  do  good  in 
every  way  you  can  to  all  sorts  of  people,  never  be  easy  to 
neglect  a  duty  though  a  small  one.  praise  Cod  for  all  and 
see  His  hand  in  all  things,  and  He  will  raise  you  up  many 
friends,  or  be  Himself  an  unchanging  friend.  '' 

txindon  rfeademy 

This  liook  makes  genuine  and  imitortanl  additions  to 
our  knowledge  of  Charles  Lamb  and  Samuel  Tavlor  Cole- 
ridge, and  their  circle  of  friends.  Why  the  twenty-three 
letters  of  Charles  Lamb's  which  it  contains  have  been  with- 

•Ckarln  Lamb  and  tht  Uoyds.  C'oth.  pp.  324,  *2.  Phi  lad  el- 
phi.:    J.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 


held  from  us  so  long  (eighty  years  !) — amid  all  the  hue 
and  cry  which  has  been  raised  for  such  documents — we  do 
not  know.  They  have  lain  in  the  bosom  of  an  old 
Quaker  family,  and  the  Quakers  are  a  proud  and  reticent 
folk,  who  love  to  gather  where  they  have  sowed.  After 
all,  it  is  an  advantage  that  these  letters  are  given  to  the 
world  so  late.  They  have  the  charm  of  aftermath  ;  they 
send  us  back  to  the  great  body  of  Lamb's  letters,  collected 
by  Canon  Ainger  ;  and  they  do  not  disturb  the  Elian  tra- 
ditions—on the  contrary,  they  extend  them  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Birmingham  and  Quakerism.  It  was  one  of 
Lamb's  roles  to  calm  insurgent  Quakers  anil  keep  them 
from  the  world,  professional  literature,  and  the  devil.  And 
so  we  have  Lamb  advising  Robert  Lloyd  not  to  forsake  the 
Friends'  meeiings.  which  his  parents  wished  him  to  attend. 
This  letter  does  Lamb  infinite  credit  ;  it  is  a  moving  little 
homily  addressed  by  a  young  man  whose  sorrows  were  real 
to  a  young  man  whose  sorrows  were  mostly  imaginary. 
Yet-- such  is  human  nature  and  such  was  Lamb — when 
Robert  went  further,  and  kicked  over  the  traces,  and  lied 
from  his  father  to  London,  Lamb  writes  to  Sou  they  in  an- 
other and  more  familiar  vein:  "Robert  still  continues 
here  with  me  :  his  father  has  proposed  nothing,  but  would 

willingly  lure  him  back  with  lair  promises   I  like 

reducing  parents  to  a  sense  of  undutifulness.  I  like  con- 
founding the  relations  of  life." 

The  Immorality  of  Art 

A  Lecture  by  Fkrdi.na.nd  Uri  nktiKre.  Translated  for  Living  Agt, 
Hoston.  January  7.  Condensed  for  1'uui.k:  Oi-imon 
In  every  form  or  every  species  of  art  there  is  as  prin- 
ciple or  germ  a  furtive  immorality.  Note  that  I  am  not 
speaking  of  inferior  forms  of  art  ;  of  the  cafe-concert 
song,  for  example,  of  the  vaudeville,  or  of  the  dance.  I 
speak  to  you  of  great  art,  of  the  greatest  art  :  it  is  in  the 
notion  of  great  art  thai  I  say  a  germ  of  immorality  is  en- 
veloped :  that  is,  that  the  art  which  has  only  itscil  as  an 
object,  the  art  which  does  not  care  for  the  tpiality  of  the 
characters  it  expresses  :  the  art,  ii|  a  word,  w  hich  does  not 
take  account  of  the  impressions  w  hich  it  is  capable  of 
making  on  the  senses  or  of  exciting  in  the  mind,  that  art, 
however  great  the  artist,  I  do  not  say  is  inferior,  but  1  say 
that  it  necessarily  tends  to  immorality. 

There  is  one  reason  fortius  which,  if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, is  as  clear  as  noon-day  ;  and  which  is  that  every 
lorm  of  art.  in  order  to  reach  the  mind,  is  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  the  mediation,  not  only  of  the  senses,  but  of 
the  pleasure  of  the  senses.  No  painting  but  must  first  of 
all  be  a  joy  to  the  eye  !  N'o  music  but  must  be  a  pleasure 
to  the  ear !  No  poetry  but  must  be  a  caress  !  Thus  it  is 
that  we  see  that  when  art  is  left  to  itself  and  seeks  its 
principle  only  in  itself,  —  poetry,  music  or  painting,-  -it 
degenerates  into  a  mass  of  artifices  to  stir  up  sensuality. 
Then  no  one  asks  of  it  anything  more  ;  it  itself  110  longer 
thinks  of  anything  but  of  pleasing,  and  of  pleasing  at  anv 
price,  by  every  means  ;  and  it  literally  changes  from  a 
leader  or  from  a  guide  into  a  kind  of  go-between.  That  is 
the  only  name  w  hic  h  (its  it  w  hen  1  think  of  our  1  losing 
eighteenth  century,  of  the  novels  of  Dudos  and  of  Cre- 
billon  the  younger,  of  that  of  I  .ados  :  •'/*•*  /.i.ixom  danger- 
i-u.u-s;"  of  (he  sculpture  of  Clodioii  ;  of  the  painting  of 
Boucher,  of  Fragonard  :  of  the  libertine  engravings  of  so 
many  dandies  ;  of  that  furor  of  eroticism  whic  h  disgraces 
not  only  the  "Putties"  of  Parity,  but  even  those  of  Andre 
Chcnier.  Let  us  be  bold  enough  to  confess  it  ;  all  this 
art  which  is  so  praised  to  us,  which  is  still  celebrated,  all 
this  art,  in  all  its  forms,  has  been,  for  nearly  half  a  century, 
scarcely  anything  but  a  perpetual  incentive  to  debauch  : 
and  do  you  think  that,  although  it  be  called  elegant,  de- 
bauchery is  any  the  less  dangerous  ?  As  for  me.  I  believe 
it  is  far  more  so  ! 

Here  is  something  graver  still;  for.  at  heart,  wh.m 
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they  are  not  devoid  of  all  moral  sense,  these  Fragonards 
or  these  Crebillons  can  not  but  know  that  they  ply  a 
shameful  trade.  But  the  seduction  of  form  sometimes 
works  in  a  more  subtle  and  insidious  fashion,  for  which 
the  artist  or  the  public  can  scarcely  themselves  account, 
and  of  which  the  effects  arc"  more  disastrous  ;  for  while 
corrupting  the  principle  of  art  there  is  the  appearance  of 
respecting  it :  optimi  corrup/io  pessima.  When  an  exagger- 
ated importance,  not  to  say  an  importance  which  ignores 
all  else,  is  attributed  to  the  form,  then  it  is  that  there  re- 
sults, from  this  very  importance,  what  an  Italian  critic, 
writing  of  the  decadence  of  Italian  art,  has  justly  called 
"the  indifference  to  the  content."  That  is  when  the 
painter,  Coneggio  or  Titian,  with  the  same  hand,  as  skil- 
ful, as  caressing,  as  licentious,  but  as  sure,  with  which  he 
yesterday  painted  a  "Madonna"  or  an  "Assumption," 
to-day  paints,  warm  and  amber  on  a  dark  background, 
the  nudity  of  a  courtesan.  It  is  when  a  Montesquieu, 
with  the  same  pen  with  which  he  has  thrown  on  paper  a 
sketch  of  the  "Esprit  des  Lois."  writes  the  "  Lettres 
Persanes  "  or  the  "  Temple  de  Gnidc. "  Or,  better  still, 
it  is  when  relaxation  is  taken  after  writing  a  "Stabal"  by 
writing  the  music  of  a  ballet.  For,  what,  indeed,  do  the 
things  we  say  matter  ?  But  what  must  be  considered  is 
the  manner  of  saying  them  !  Form  is  everything,  the 
basis  is  nothing,  if  it  is  not  the  pretext  or  occasion  for  the 
form.  And,  as  this  striving,  as  this  care,  as  this  passion 
for  form  never  fails  to  lead  to  new  effects  ;  as  the  qualities 
lost  are,  or  seem  to  be,  replaced  by  others  ;  as  the  execu- 
tion becomes  more  masterly  or  more  skilful,  it  can  not  at 
first  be  seen  where  that  leads  to.  That  leads  directly  to 
dilettanteism  ;  and  dilettanteism  is  the  death  both  of  all 
art  and  of  all  morality. 

+ 

Mascagni  s  New  Opera 

The  Rome  correspondent  of  Musical  America,  after  wit- 
nessing the  premiere  of  "  Iris,"  Mascagni's  latest  opera, 
writes  enthusiastically  of  the  brilliancy  of  tts  performance 
and  the  beauty  of  its  Japanese  setting,  and  says  of  the 
work  itself: 


The  long-expected,  slowly-matured  blossom  of  Mas- 
cagni's art  was  a  disappointment  in  one  respect ;  there 
are  no  attempts  anywhere  to  bribe  the  public,  no  con- 
descension to  effect,  no  effort  to  dazzle.  This  work  is 
pure  and  chaste,  just  as  its  heroine,  and  does  not  ask  for 
favor.  An  exciting  story,  enhanced  by  strange  decora- 
tive effects  had  been  anticipated,  and  instead  there  was  a 
libretto  alike  deficient  in  dramatic  effect  and  situations  ; 
without  love,  without  passion,  and  without  harmony  ; 
and  weighted  down  with  a  highly  unsympathetic  last  act, 
given  over  in  part  to  the  waitings  of  all  kinds  of  unin- 
telligible genii.  This  new  work  of  Mascagni  will  cer- 
tainly not  be  carried  along  by  the  action,  as  was  his  first 
opus,  but  solely  and  exclusively  by  its  music. 

The  first  scene  is  preceded  by  a  prelude  which  effect- 
ively pictures  and  embraces  the  sentiments  of  the  entire 
work  ;  the  harmonic  structure  is  wonderfully  clear,  the 
instrumental  coloring  descriptive  of  the  dawn  of  great 
force,  and  the  wealth  of  musical  f«»rm  and  expressiveness 
is  surprising,  although  the  influence  of  Wagner  is  strongly 
felt.  The  hymn  to  the  sun  following  the  prelude  is 
worthy  of  a  great  master,  while  the  aria  of  Iris  is  some- 
what monotonous.  The  chorus  of  the  washer-women  is 
sparkling  as  the  spring  water  they  are  washing-  their 
clothes  in,  and  the  replies  of  Ins  given  them  are  remark- 
ably sweet.  The  scene  describing  the  circumstantial 
abduction  of  Iris  by  Prince  Osaka  and  his  confederate, 
Kioto,  is  somewhat  lengthy,  but  the  public  was  rewarded 
for  its  patience  by  the  splendid  aria  of  Jor.  This  aria  is 
followed  by  the  "  Valsc  of  the  Gnekhas,"  those  evil 


spirits,  who  play  such  an  important  part  in  Japanese 
mythology.  The  second  act  is  without  a  doubt  the 
best  It  begins  with  Osaka's  love  song,  then  fol- 
lows the  awakening  of  Ins,  one  of  the  sweetest  arias  of 
the  opera,  the  duet  between  Osaka  and  Iris,  which  is  full 
of  lyric  expression,  and  the  grand  finale  with  its  strong 
contrast  between  Osaka,  who  pleads  for  Iris'  love  and  her 
father,  who  curses  her.  The  third  act  might  as  well 
have  remained  unwritten  were  it  not  for  the  artistic  deli- 
cacy of  Mascagni,  who  desired  to  give  the  satisfaction  to 
the  public  that  the  innocence  of  Iris  has  found  her  a 
friend  in  heaven. 

The  New  York  Times  correspondent  pronounces 
"  Iris  "  superior  to  "  Cavalleria  Kusticana"  in  dramatic 
action,  continuity  of  inspiration,  and  finished  workman- 
ship, and  agrees  with  the  Afusical  America  correspondent 
in  tracing  its  superiority  to  Mascagni's  study  of  Wagner 
and  other  masters  of  the  northern  school.  He  likewise 
finds  the  best  points  of  the  work  in  the  second  act,  of 
which  he  says  : 

Mascagni  has  here  had  the  opportunity,  which  the 
preceding  part  denied  him,  of  letting  loose  those  special 
peculiarities  of  his  talent  which  made  "Cavalleria  Kusti- 
cana "  so  much  of  a  success.  The  composer's  talent  is 
essentially  a  dramatic  one,  and  he  feels  most  at  home  in 
the  scenes  full  of  passion.  Starting  from  the  charming 
and  quiet  lullaby  at  the  beginning  of  this  act,  the  music 
rises  in  a  gradual  crescendo  of  warmth  and  passion  until 
it  reaches  the  climax  in  Osaka's  burst  of  feeling  as  he 
throws  himself  at  Iris's  feet,  just  before  the  tragic  end  of 
the  scene.  All  in  all.  this  act  can  fairly  be  taken  as  the 
high-water  mark  of  Mascagni's  powers. 

+ 

Various  Notes 

Mr*.  Isabel  Mallon,  best  known  by  her  noms  Ot fiJumt  of  ••  Bal»  " 
and  "  Ruth  Ash  more, "  is  dead. 

M.  Vernon,  the  French  artist  who  engraved  the  medal  ottered  to 
the  tzar  by  the  French  fleet,  has  received  an  order  from  the  king  of 
Denmark  (or  a  medalioii  of  Queen  Louise,  to  be  prepared  from  the 
best  of  the  family  photographs 

Ferdinand  W.  Peck,  United  States  commissioner-general  to  the 
Pari*  exposition,  has  appointed  John  B.  Cauldwell,  of  the  advisory 
board  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Design,  director  of  fittc  art*  in 
the  American  section  of  the  cxj*>sition. 

A  Vienna  paper  declare*  that  very  few  persons  in  that  city  read 
poems,  and  fewer  still  buy  them;  that  publishers  ret use  to  print  them 
unless  the  authors  pay  all  expenses,  and  that  to  ask  for  a  volume  of 
poetry  in  a  hunk -More  is  to  In-  stared  at  as  a  freak. 

A  recent  visitor  to  Mr.  Ruskiti  at  Br.tntwood  describes  him  as  in 
good  health,  ready  and  even  eager  to  listen,  but  extremely  silent  and 
uncommunicative.     He  still  brightens,  however,  when  he  hears  about 
the  Alps.     ••  Once  get  the  master,"  said  his  attendant,   "to  be  inter 
ested  in  an  Alp.  and  he  is  himself  again." 

The  pope  is  writing  a  Latin  hymn  on  the  "Worship  of  the  Re- 
deemer." intended  to  celebrate  the  end  ot  the  century.     It  will  be  set 
to  music  by  the  priest  Pcrosi,  whose  dramatic  oratorio  "  The  Trans- 
figuration,"  was  recently  produced  at  Bologna  with  the  same  enthu- 
siastic success  accorded  to  his  previous  oratorios. 

Lady  Butler  has  another  of  her  pictures  in  an  Knglish  pubhc 
galtiry.  This  is  "  Balaclava,"  which  ha*  just  been  presented  to  the 
Coqxjration  Gallery  at  Manchester.  Of  l^idy  Butler's  other  works, 
"The  Roll  Call"  is  at  Windsor  and  "  korke's  Drift"  at  Osborne. 
•  Quatrc  Bras"  is  in  the  National  Gallery  at  Melbourne;  "The 
Remnants  ot  m  Army  "  in  the  Tate  Gallery  :  ••  Scotland  for  Kvcr  !  " 
in  the  Town  Hall  at  Uvds  ;  while  "Steady  the  Drums  ami  Fifes  !  " 
is  in  posx-ssii.ii  of  the  regiment  whose  bravery  it  commemorates -the 
"  Die  Hard*  "  ot"  the  Peninsular  war. 

The  Aberdeen  Grammar  School  Moga-.itu  has  drawn  a  letter 
from  the  poet  laureate  on  the  proposed  statue  to  Byron.  Mr.  Austin 
is  of  the  opinion  that  in  erecting  memorials,  to  men  of  genius,  one 
should  consider  not  their  "  lapses  from  virtue,  but  the  qualities  by 
which  they  have  delighted,  encouraged,  or  consoled  their  fellow  cre.1 
tures."  And.  calling  attention  to  the  statue  of  Burns  in  Aberdeen, 
the  laureate  remarks  :  "The  mortal  who  Can  forgive  Bums  would 
with  difficulty  discover  the  poet  from  whom  he  could  consistently 
withhold  the  indulgence  ot  general  absolution." 
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MISCELLANY 

"Not  Into  Temptation!" 

Ciialveks  Robkrts,  in  HarptrU  Weekly,  New  York.  December  31 

Thou  great  unchanged,  eternal  One ! 

Thou  God  or  Nations,  rilled  with  awe, 
We  thank  Thee  for  the  course  we  run 

'Neath  Thy  unalterable  law. 

We  feel  that  so  far  on  our  way 
Thy  guiding  care  had  but  to  bless 

A  life  which  ever  forward  lay 
And  ever  looked  to  righteousness. 

We  give  Thee  songs  of  praise  that  Thou 
Hath  so  disposed  us  for  our  weal, 

And  all  thanksgiving  even  now 
For  our  unconquerable  zeal. 

But  from  this  zeal  has  grown  such  might, 

With  no  grave  errors  to  retrieve, 
That  time  may  come,  may  be  in  sight, 

When  we  the  old-time  way  would  leave, 

And  reaching  out  our  cleanly  hands 

Across  the  seas,  across  the  zones. 
Follow  the  lead  of  other  lands 

To  spoil  the  weak,  outwit  the  drones. 

And  strong,  resourceful,  fearing  naught, 
From  shore  to  shore  our  sway  extend, 

Till  o'ergrown  crrfpire,  weak,  distraught, 
Has  but  disunion  for  an  end. 

Show  Thou  the  fathers'  path  and  lead 
Where  no  world-circling  ills  beset  ! 

Stay  us  in  every  outward  greed  ! 
Stay  us,  great  God,  ere  we  regret  ! 

* 

Status  of  the  American  Professor 

Tne  DetTinbcr  Educatienai  Review,  New  York.  Condensed  for 
Pi.'huc  Opinion 

The  occupants  of  the  chairs  in  our  best  universities 
»nd  colleges  form  a  considerable  portion  of  the  trustees 
of  our  intellectual  wealth.  Upon  the  wisdom  of  their 
leadership  depends  in  no  small  measure  the  growth  of  a 
•'holesomc  interest  in  the  higher  ends  of  existence  and 
[he  soundness  and  roundness  of  our  national  life.  If 
these  institutions  of  learning  arc*  to  continue  to  exercise 
that  marked  and  elevating  influence  which  is  in  great 
part  their  ruuon  J  tire,  it  becomes  increasingly  necessary 
that  the  incentive  to  devote  one  s  life  to  this  service,  to  be 
v>ne  of  those  who  maintain  the  university  as  a  center  of 
intellectual  influence,  shall  appeal  strongly  to  the  ablest 
and  most  promising  young  men.  It  becomes  increas- 
ingly important  to  furnish  the  professor  with  an  environ- 
ment which  shall  develop  to  the  utmost  the  efficiency  of 
his  services  and  his  personal  satisfaction  in  his  calling. 
It  would  be  difficult,  even  with  unrestricted  means  and 
opportunities,  to  determine  how  best  to  foster  and  en- 
courage men  of  intellectual  supremacy,  and  through 
them  to  impart  to  the  national  life  a  lofty,  intellectual 
tone,  the  spirit  of  a  liberalizing  civilization  ;  it  is  fortu- 
nately an  easier  task  to  indicate  some  of  the  unnecessary 
restrictions  and  notable  deficiencies  which  at  present  im- 
pede the  advancement  of  learning  and  prevent  the  en- 
vironment of  the  professor  from  reaching  even  a  reason- 
able approximation  to  the  ideal. 

Among  such  restrictions  three  are  particularly  con- 
spicuous :  the  professor's  lack  of  a  proper  income,  his  lack 
of  proper  authority,  and  his  lack  of  proper  leisure.  To 
f>cgin  with,  the  professor  is  admittedly  greatly  underpaid. 
With  President  Harper  as  our  guide,  we  may  learn  that 
the  average  income  of  the  professor  is  approximately  six- 


teen hundred  dollars,  and  that  all  but  a  few  of  the  pro- 
fession have  to  contend  with  a  serious  problem  in  domes- 
tic economy,  in  devising  ways  and  means  for  making  both 
ends  meet  ;  further,  that  the  professor  is  on  a  par  finan- 
cially with  conductors,  machinists,  foremen  of  works, 
and  other  occupations  of  like  grade,  and  that  "there  is 
practically  no  class  of  college  professors  whose  pay  is  on 
a  level  with  the  pay  of  men  in  positions  of  first  or  second 
rank  of  responsibility  in  the  industrial  community."  As 
a  mere  matter  of  justice,  President  Harper  concludes,  the 
professor's  salary  should  be  increased  by  fifty  per  cent. — 
which  is  indeed  a  conservative  estimate. 

Hardly  less  serious  than  the  inadequacy  of  the  profes- 
sor's income  is  the  inadequacy  of  his  authority.  The  real 
government  of  our  colleges  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  boards 
of  trustees.  In  many  institutions  the  professors  have  almost 
no  voice  except  in  matters  of  curriculum  and  student  man- 
agement, and  even  in  these  their  decision  is  often  subject 
to  revision  by  other  authorities.  The  essential  policy  of 
the  university,  the  vital  questions  that  determine  the  nat- 
ure and  direction  of  its  growth,  arc  but  meagerly  and  un- 
authoritativclv  considered  by  the  faculty ;  and  questions 
that  involve  expenditure  of  funds  are  regarded  as  obvi- 
ously out  of  the  [Kile  of  professorial  jurisdiction.  While 
fully  recognizing  the  important  services  rendered  by  boards 
of  trustees  to  our  colleges  and  universities,  it  may  none 
the  less  be  confidently  maintained  that  many  of  them  arc 
sadly  "over-trusteed."  The  direction  of  reform,  the  side 
toward  which  the  pendulum  must  swing,  if  an  equilibrium 
is  to  be  restored,  must  be  in  the  direction  of  an  increased 
authority,  a  more  intimate  share  in  the  government  of  our 
higher  institutions  on  the  part  of  their  faculties. 

The  inadequacy  of  the  American  professor's  leisure  mav 
likewise  be  traced  to  some  extent  to  the  commercial  view 
of  his  position.  The  value  of  his  services  is  apt  to  be 
judged  by  false  standards;  the  special  conditions  neces- 
sary to  the  success  of  his  work  are  apt  to  be  ignored.  The 
commercial  conception  is  that  of  a  certain  number  of 
hours  engaged  in  a  certain  occupation.  Moreover,  in 
many  colleges  work  is  done  which  should  have  been  ac- 
complished in  preparatory  schools,  and  such  work  comes 
as  an  added  load  to  a  heavily  burdened  worker.  Rut 
whatever  the  causes,  the  fact  remains  that  the  professor  is 
as  unjustly  overworked  as  he  is  underpaid  ;  and  the  most 
disheartening  aspect  of  his  excessive  toil  is  the  necessary 
deterioration  of  the  quality  of  his  service.  It  can  not  be 
too  emphatically  urged  that  the  scholar  needs  leisure,  free- 
dom from  care,  time  for  contemplation  anil  reflection  ; 
time  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  progress  of  the  world  in  the 
line  of  his  specialty  ;  lime  to  keep  bright  the  sparks  of 
original  effort  t hat  in  him  glow  ;  time  for  his  own  self-de- 
velopment. The  university  atmosphere,  which  is  after  all 
the  most  essential  part  of  the  whole,  must  be  an  atmos- 
phere of  scholarship :  the  life  there  led  must  be  dominated 
by  a  lofty,  leisurely,  intellectual  tone.  The  professor 
should  stand  as  a  center  of  such  influence,  by  example 
and  by  precept,  giving  and  receiving  that  which  lightens 
the  burdens  ami  makes  real  and  earnest  the  aims  of  life. 

* 

Domesticity  in  England  and  France 

Stephen  Gwynn,  in  Mj  inillan'i  Afj^atine,  London.  Condensed 
for  lYM-ic  Opinion 

If  there  is  one  article  of  belief  upon  which  the  average 
Englishman  holds  unshaken  convictions,  it  is  that  domes- 
ticity is  the  prevailing  characteristic  of  his  country,  where- 
as foreigners,  and  particularly  Frenchmen,  arc  a  debauched 
and  dissipated  crew,  who  set  in  very  light  estimation  the 
sanctity  and  sweetness  of  home-life.  And  yet,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  only  last  year  French  public  opinion  was 
keenly  excited  over  a  book  by  M.  Paul  Demolins,  who 
accepted  the  "superiority  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,"  and  en- 
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deavored  to  account  for  the  phenomenon.  France,  he 
admitted,  was  going  to  the  wall.  And  why  ?  His  an- 
swer may  be  summoned  up  in  a  sentence.  Our  domes- 
ticity undoes  us.  Sons  will  not  leave  their  parents  to  go 
to  school ;  the  parting  is  more  than  they  can  endure. 
Parents  will  scarcely  allow  their  sons  to  accept  lucrative 
work  a  hundred  miles  oil.  All  the  efforts  of  life  are 
directed  to  keeping  the  home-circle  as  complete  as  possi- 
ble within  the  smallest  range  of  space,  and  to  ensuring 
for  every  member  of  that  circle  an  equal  provision  of  com- 
fort and  well  being.  On  the  contrary,  the  British  pater- 
familias is  always  willing  that  his  son  should  go  into  the 
most  fighting  army  in  existence,  or  risk  his  health  in  an 
Indian  climate,  serving  his  Queen.  Our  families  tend  to 
scatter;  and  wc  are  contented  that  they  should.  We  go 
each  our  own  way  to  contract  new  ties  for  ourselves,  but 
we  do  not  mean  that  they  should  hamper  us  or  other 
people  beyond  what  seems  to  us  a  reasonable  limit.  Our 
attitude  in  the  whole  matter  is,  to  my  mind,  a  virtue,  but 
it  is  not  the  virtue  of  domesticity,  and  it  is,  no  doubt,  a 
little  exasperating  to  foreigners,  that  we  should  take  credit 
for  both, 

My  observation  is  that  the  French  have  a  genius  for 
domesticity,  whereas  the  English  have  not.  There  is  no 
doubt  that,  among  the  poorer  classes,  a  Frenchwoman 
understands  better  how  to  make  herself  and  her  man  com- 
fortable than  does  the  corresponding  person  in  England. 
As  for  the  richer,  one  must  remember  that  it  was  the 
English  who  invented  the  club,  and  this,  although  it  is  an 
admirable  achievement,  is  scarcely  an  attribute  to  the 
attractions  of  the  British  home.  In  our  amusements,  also 
we  arc  less  gregarious  ;  we  tend  to  take  each  his  own 
line,  and  arc  less  prone  to  the  idea  of  enjoyments  to  be 
shared  by  the  whole  family. 

All  the  tendencies  of  modern  Knglish  society  arc  in  a 
sense  anti-domestic.  There  is  much  more  chance  than 
there  used  to  be  for  a  husband  and  wife  to  shake  off  do- 
mestic ties  altogether,  whether  for  an  evening  or  a  month. 
If  they  live  in  a  flat,  the  affair  becomes  simplicity  itself; 
they  have  only  to  go  away  and  slam  the  door  behind 
them  ;  and  this  suggests  rather  an  amusing  point  in  the 
international  attitude.  Flats  came  in  from  France,  where 
every  body  lives  in  an  af>f>.irlt-m>:nt ;  and  wc  used  to  hear 
that  an  Englishman's  house  was  his  castle,  a  shrine  of 
British  palladiums,  which  was  being  ignominiously  aban- 
doned for  a  somewhat  improper  arrangement  borrowed 
from  the  undomesiic  continent.  Yet.  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  undomestic  French  live  peaceably  in  their  <r/>/>-ir/e- 
mcn/s,  and  seldom  leave  them,  except  to  dine  with  their 
relatives  or  relations-in-law,  a  social  duty  whose  tyranny 
is  not  felt  among  us. 

French  people  have  not  the  restlessness  in  their  blood 
which  makes  us  wanderers,  and  they  arc  contentedly  do- 
mestic ;  but  to  be  domestic  out  of  a  sensj  of  duty,  and 
against  the  grain,  ends  in  boredom,  and  to  be  bored  is 
not  good  for  the  soul  or  body  of  any  man  or  woman. 
English  husbands,  I  believe,  are  much  more  to  be  envied, 
since  their  wives  began  to  discover  that  the  skies  would 
not  fall  if  they  left  their  households  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves for  a  month  or  six  weeks  ;  since  the  first  business 
of  husbands  and  wives  in  this  world  is  to  be  good  com- 
pany for  one  another,  and  cheerful  parents  generally  make 
cheerful  children. 

Trigue  Indians'  Legend  of  the  Creation 

New  York  Times 
At  the  meeting  of  the  American  folk-lore  society,  held 
at  Columbia  university,  Dr.  |.  F.  Valentini,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Jena,  presented  the  following  account  of  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world,  according  to  the  mythology  of  the 
Trigue  Indians  : 


It  appears  from  this  brochure  (a  pamphlet  in  Spanish 
recently  brought  from  Mexico)  that  the  creator,  among 
the  Trigues,  is  called  Nexhequiriac.  Before  the  be- 
ginning this  god,  looking  from  above,  beheld  the 
earth,  a  mass  of  mud  floating  in  space,  and  resolved  to 
people  it,  and  for  that  task  he  created  nine  sons  called 
the  gods  of  earth,  sun,  moon,  light,  water,  air,  frost, 
death  and  hell.  Then  he  said:  "You,  the  heat  of  my 
body,  descend  to  dry  and  bake  that  heap  of  sliine. "  The 
god  of  light  obeyed,  and  the  earth  was  heated  into  (lame. 
And  Nexhequiriac  cried:  "You,  my  son,  the  god  of 
water,  haste  to  extinguish  this  vast  conflagration.  Take 
my  thunder  and  my  lightning,  and,  my  soiij  the  frost  god, 
shall  help  you  ! "  But  the  frost  god  made  the  earth  too 
stiff,  and  the  water  god  made  it  too  wet,  so  Nexhequiriac 
sent  the  wind  god  to  dry  the  ground,  and  the  sun  and 
moon  to  give  light.  These  two  latter  gods  were  just  alike, 
but  the  moon  god  stopjied  to  catch  a  rabbit,  which  he 
crammed  uncooked  into  his  throat.  He  then  hastened 
after  Ins  brother,  but  has  never  since  been  able  to  overtake 
him,  and.  moreover,  he  has  never  recovered  from  the 
sickness  caused  by  such  a  hasty  meal,  and  remains  pale  to 
this  day.  The  work  of  improvement,  however,  proceeded. 
Vegetable  and  animal  life  were  created,  and  man  was  the 
crowning  work.  But  the  god  of  hell,  jealous  of  the  deeds 
in  which  he  had  taken  no  part,  resolved  to  corrupt  man- 
kind ;  and  to  circumvent  him  Nexhequiriac  summoned  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  to  a  great  festival.  The  god 
of  hell  was  there,  but  Ne.xhcqui«iac  ordered  the  musicians 
to  create  discord  upon  their  instruments,  and  the  sounds 
were  so  terrible  to  the  unwelcome  deity  that  he  fled  to  the 
lower  regions,  from  which  he  never  emerges  except  at 
night,  to  plague  mankind  with  visions  and  dreadful  s|h.-c- 
tres.  But  as  generations  passed,  the  people;  became  so 
wicked  that  Nexhequiriac  sent  the  gods  ol'  air,  water, 
death  and  fire  to  destroy  all  the  race,  saving  Lut  one  man 
and  one  woman.  This  was  done.  The  man  anil  the 
woman  were  placed  in  a  box  with  certain  animals  ami 
seeds,  and  this  box  carried  them  safely  through  the  cata- 
clysm, in  which  all  other  life  was  obliterated.  These  two 
persons,  the  Trigues  say,  were  the  progenitors  of  all  the 
people  who  now  inhabit  the  earth. 

Various  Topics 

Lvuiiville  Courier-  Journal .-  It  is  not  probable  lli.it  the  people 
ot  the  United  States  will  ever  consent  to  tie  called  Usans,  as  a  corre 
s|v>tiitt-ni  ui  the  Wtitnuntttr  Gazttlt  Mi(»(»esl*.  If  the  term  Ameri 
cans  i»  not  specific  enough,  we  seem  in  a  fair  way  to  make  it  «o. 

Ireland's  telegraph  department  recently  proved  that  it  couM 
manage  Gaelic,  by  taking  the  speeches  delivered  .it  an  Irish  festival 
,>t  laltcrketuiv.  County  Donegal,  in  the  native  tongue  am)  receiving 
them  at  Dublin,  so  that  they  could  be  printed  in  Gaelic  characters  in 
the  Freeman  i  /.mrnal. 

Mrs.  Violet  Paget,  the  author,  who  writes  under  the  nem  </.' 
flume  of  •'  Vernon  Lee,"  is  obtaining  signatures  of  artist*,  authors, 
ami  r>i«teil  people  to  a  |K-tition  which  she  has  drawn  up  to  the  town 
council  of  Florence,  Italy,  requesting  them  to  May  the  present  work 
of  demolition  of  many  of  the  most  beautiful  ainl  interesting  historical 
monuments  of  that  city. 

Two  weapons  possessing  a  pathetic  interest  were  void  by  auction 
at  different  times  tliis  year  ;  one  of  these  was  the  spear  said  to  have 
caused  the  death  ol  the  prince  imperial  in  the  Zulu  war,  while  the 
other  was  the  weapon  a  large  Bagg.tra  spear — together  with  a  cer 
tilkate  proving  its  authenticity,  with  which  General  ( jordon  was 
killed  at  Khartoum. 

At  a  philatelic  exhibition  opened  at  Hirmingham,  England,  then- 
are  on  view  the  two  must  valuable  stamps  in  the  world — a  penny  and 
a  twojiciiny  Mauritius.  Only  twenty  three  specimens  of  the  1S48 
Mauritius  stamp  are  known  to  exist,  ami  the  market  value  of  the  two 
on  exhibition  at  Birmingham  is  ^2.  too.  They  belong  to  a  Parisian 
collector,  who  has  loaned  them  for  the  exhibition. 

The  young  Siamese  prince  who  has  just  l>ccn  successful  in  an 
English  law  examination  has  received  from  the  king  of  Siam  an  in 
junction  to  pay  close  attention  to  the  English  legal  system  and  to  for- 
ward him  an  explicit  report  in  reference  to  it.  The  king  designs  the 
young  prince  lor  an  important  position  in  connection  with  the  admin 
istratioii  of  the  new  legal  machinery  w  hich  he  intends  to  call  into 
existence. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 

Anglo-Saxon  Superiority 

AmtU-Stx-n  S^rritritj :  To  What  It  U  Due.  By 
Ei.yi-Mi  Dwouxs,  Translated  from  the 
Tcatb  French  Edition,  by  l.ouin  Bert  I.avi- 
pic.  Cloth,  pp.  JO,  «i.oo.   New  York;  K.  V. 

T:ir.  essays  which  make  up  this  work 
were  first  published  separately  in  Aa 
ScitHit  Serial*,  of  whirl)  M.  Demoting  is 
rditnr,  and  deal,  from  a  French  point  of 
view,  with  the  causes  of  the  superiority  of 
the  English  speaking  peoples.  This  super- 
iority he  concedes  at  the  outset,  and  pro- 
ceeds to  examine  the  situation,  so  as  to 
become  acquainted  with  its  real  properties. 
He  is  not  prepared,  however,  to  admit  the 
••alleged  superiority  of  the  Germans,"  for 
tlicy,  i>e  considers,  as  compared  with  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  labor  under  an  inferiority 
vrhich  is  bound  in  the  near  future  to  fatally 

■  ompromise  their  expansion.  •*  Whilst  the 
English  body  of  consumers— that  which 
ilwnys  and  everywhere  looks  for  English 
„-ood»— is  constantly  increasing,  through 
the  settling  of  fresh  colonists  all  over  the 
^•lutie.  and  the  ceaseless  extension  of  the 
Ani;lo-Saxon  world,  the  body  of  German 
'onsumcrs  tends  to  diminish  in  number, 
■iiruogh  the  absence  of  agricultural  coloni- 
:alion.  and  the  rapid  absorption  of  the 
German  element  by  the  more  resisting 
iwi  more  absorbing  Anglo  Saxon  race  .  .  . 
The  present  expansion  ol  the  German  race 
5  the  product  of  Old  Germany — not  of 
New."  Dividing  his  argument  into  three 
vvtions— the  Frenchman  and  the  Anglo. 
Saxon  at  school,  in  private  life  and  in 
public  life—  In-  proceeds  systematically  to 
>l<  rounstrato  his  position.  He  also  gives 
ihicc  prefaces— one  to  the  English "  and 
two  to  the  first  two  French  editions,  and 
there  arc  thirty-seven  pages  of  the  French 
(uMtshers"  appendix  given,  which  consist 

■  bierly  of  the  opinions  of  the  French  critics 
w<!  journals^. 

Stress  is  laid  upon  the  aversion  shown 

y  the  French  for  independent  callings — 
tg^iculturc,  industrial  pursuits,  commerce. 
T'lesc  are  not  sought  after— administrative 
xsitions  are.  "Every  Frenchman  who 
n:ay  have  made  a  little  money  as  a  farmer, 
*  manufacturer  or  a  merchant,  has  no 
l-righler  dream  than  to  retire,  and  make 
x- son  an  oHicer  or  .in  official,  or  launch 
:iim  into  one  of  the  liberal  professions.  In 
•: onsei|uence  we  have  no  tendency  to  trade 
uirh  our  own  capital.  Whereas,  among  the 
.Viglo-Saxon  peoples,  children  are  educat- 
ed in  view  of  future  necessities,  not  up  to 
the  past  but  up  to  the  future;  their 
*'rength,  energy  and  physical  development 

increased  as  much  as  possible  ;  they  are 
early  initiated  into  the  practice  of  material, 
every  day  acts,  and  the  parent-  precede 
'Se  children  in  the  knowledge  of  all  things 
Vint  are  new  and  useful.  Several  other 
rra<ons  are  advanced  of  more  or  less 
*< ight.  such  as  this  :  '•  As  a  rule,  parents 
:-iv>-  their  boys  taught  some  manual 
i-tde;  "  an  opinion  which  will  not  be  rc- 
1  rived  without  demur  in  our  country.  Hut 
''!>-■  most  singular  proposition  advanced  in 
searching  for  the  causes  of  our  success  is, 
'■'at  among  Anglo-Saxon  peoples  there  is 
!itile  display  of  parental  authority.  The 
F-»-nch  mode  of  education  is  looked  upon 
i-  the  cause  of  the  reduction  of  the  birth 
"ate.  and  as  compromising  the  financial 
v. nation  of  France. 

M.  Demolms  recognizes  to  its  fullest  ex. 
tent  the  important  influence  the  Anglo. 
""Hun's  home  life  has  on  his  success,  as 
It-vcloping  feelings  of  dignity  and  indepen- 
dence, en>  onraging  exertion  and  refining 
'He  individual.  The  point  is  made  that 
Anglo-Saxons  are  more  hostile  to  soi  i.tlism 
llvm  Germans  and  French,  and  M.  Demo- 
•■ns  says  that  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  world, 


as  everywhere  else,  socialism  is  propagated 
only  by  German*:  that  the  propaganda  is 
a  complete  failure,  and  he  proceeds  to 
antagonize  the  socialistic  theory  and  prac- 
tice strenuously.  In  another  chapter  on 
the  different  ideas  held  of  the  fatherland, 
he  says  :  "  Real  patriotism  consists  in 
energetically  maintaining  private  inde]>en- 
dence  against  the  development  and  en- 
croachments of  the  state,  because  such  is 
the  only  way  of  ensuring  social  power  and 
prosperity  for  the  Fatherland."  The  con- 
cluding paragraph  seems  to  cover  much  of 
the  ground  in  a  few  words.  "It  is  writ- 
ten: 'In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou 
eat  bread."  This  sentence  is  not  only  the 
foundation  of  social  power,  but  also  that 
of  moral  |x)«cr.  Nations  which,  by  all 
sorts  of  convenient  combinations,  manage 
to  escape  that  taw  of  intense  personal 
labor,  are  bound  to  moral  depression  and 
inferiority.  Thus  the  redskin,  compared 
with  European:  thus  the  oriental,  com- 
pared with  the  same  European:  thus  the 
Latin  and  German  races,  compared  with 
the  Anglo-Saxons." 

M.  Demotins'  book  is  not  one  which 
could  be  expected  to  please  the  French 
Chauvinist,  but  it  is  a  work  of  careful 
social  analysis,  free  from  race  bias.  The 
subject  is  treated  carefully  and  shrewdly, 
and  the  value  of  the  services  of  the  author 
in  preaching  the  gospel  of  energy  to  his 
fellow  countrymen  can  not  easily  be  over- 
estimated. 

+ 

Judas  in  Romance 

Tkf  Se*  cf  Prrdititm.  By  WILLIAM  A.  II AM- 
MONti  Cloth,  pp.  i0|.  Chicago:  Herbert  S. 
Stone  (k  to. 

Hkrk  we  have  another  novel  based  on 
the  New  Testament,  and  the  line  will  prob- 
ably stretch  out  to  the  crack  of  doom. 
Dr.  Hammond  justifies  his  choice  of  sub- 
ject by  quoting  John  xxi.  25.  on  his  title 
page,  but  even  if  the  world  itself  will  not 
contain  the  books  which  shall  be  written 
in  this  department  of  literature,  there  will 
sometime  be  an  end  to  those  who  call  for 
paraphrases  of  the  scriptures  dished  up  as 
romance.  But  Dr.  Hammond's  work  dif- 
fers widely  from  any  that  lias  come  under 
our  notice. 

The  scene  opens  at  a  well  near  Hebron, 
with  Salome,  the  daughter  of  a  woman  dis- 
graced and  mutilated  for  theft,  waiting  for 
the  man  to  whom  she  is  betrothed,  Judas 
of  Kertoth,  for  he  in  the  son  of  perdition 
who  gives  name  to  the  story.  Instead  of 
him  comes  the  son  of  the  Samaritan 
woman  who  met  Jesus  by  the  well  at 
Sychar,  to  announce  that  Judas  is  in  pris- 
on, accused  of  robbery.  Judas  is  repre. 
sented  as  a  man  deeply  learned  in  philos- 
ophy and  skilled  in  controversy,  whose 
father  has  been  a  great  lonl  of  Syria. 
Shortly  before  the  birth  of  Judas,  his 
mother,  Cyborea.  had  a  dream  in  which  it 
was  foretold  that  he  would  murder  his 
father,  betray  his  king  and  destroy  him- 
self. In  order  to  prevent  such  awful 
(  rimes,  his  father,  shortly  after  his  birth, 
shut  him  up  in  a  chest  and  threw  him  into 
the  sea,  whence  he  was  picked  up  and 
adopted  by  a  Greek  merchant.  He  pos. 
sesscs  a  strange  power,  akin  to  what  we 
now  term  hypnotism,  lie  is  a  believer  in 
the  divine  mission  of  Jesus,  but  his  object 
in  renouncing  his  wealth  and  power,  for 
he  has  both,  to  follow  him  as  a  disciple,  is 
to  obtain  more  wealth  and  power.  High 
as  is  his  social  position,  he  is  the  head  of 
a  band  of  robbers,  and  kills  his  father,  that 
the  first  part  of  his  mother's  dream  may 
be  fulfilled.  Sapphira,  who  may  or  may 
not  be  the  one  spoken  of  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, makes  an  early  appearance — a 
beautiful  Greek  girl  who  loves  Judas  and 
is  the  mistress  of  I'outius  I'ilate.    At  the 


trial  of  Judas  for  robbery,  although  he  has 
already  obtained  the  consent  of  Salome  to 
perjure  herself  to  save  him,  he  confesses 
that  he  is  a  robber  and  that  he  has  re- 
solved to  devote  himself  to  the  service  of 
Jesus,  the  Son  of  God.  He  gives  his  prop- 
erty to  those  whom  he  has  robbed  and  to 
the  poor,  but  no  sooner  has  he  done  this 
than  he  repents  and  goes  to  robbing  again. 
I>r.  Hammond's  conception  of  the  char- 
actor  of  Judas  is  very  curious;  a  more  sin- 
gular contrast  between  faith  and  works  it 
would  be  difficult  to  invent.  A  devout, 
sincere  believer  in  Jesus,  to  the  extent  of 
periling  his  life  in  his  cause,  he  is  still  a 
professional  thief  and  a  conscienceless 
murderer. 

In  her  father's  ca»tle  of  Magdala,  on  (In- 
shore of  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  we  are  shown 
Mary  of  Magdala — a  dissolute,  depraved 
woman.  At  a  banquet  in  the  castle,  be- 
fore  many  distinguished  guests,  appears 
the  ghost  of  John  the  Baptist,  who  warns 
Herod  and  Hcrodiaa  of  their  fate,  and  tells 
Mary  that  she  is  possessed  of  seven  devils 
who  will  be  cast  out  of  her.  When  the 
time  comes  for  the  appearance  of  Jesus  to 
the  real  and  fictitious  characters  who  have 
been  introduced  by  the  author,  instead  of 
gently  para  phrasing  the  accepted  incidents 
of  scripture.  Dr.  Hammond  boldly  invents 
miracles  and  gives  a  melodramatic  tinge- 
to  the  environment,  which  is  added  to  by 
Simon  Magus.  Judas  is  a  murderer  even 
alter  he  became  an  apostle,  although  he 
works  miracles,  for  his  dual  life  continues 
to  the  end  in  a  way  hitherto  undreamt  of 
in  romance,  save  by  Mr.  Stevenson,  and 
on  the  day  of  Christ's  ascension  He  says 
to  Mary.  '•  In  after  years  Judas  will  be  ac 
cursed.  That  is  well.  No  sin  goeth  un- 
punished. But  it  will  be  better  for  Judas 
in  the  day  of  judgment  than  for  many 
that  shall  heap  maledictions  on  his  head." 

We  lack  space  to  follow  the  author's 
strange  scheme  through  its  ramifications. 
It  is  daring,  as  was  never  before  tale 
founded  on  the  scriptures.  Satan  is  even 
brought  before  us  in  bodily  form.  With 
no  belittling  of  the  mission  of  Christ,  we 
have  the  spirit  of  romance  which  looks 
upon  all  that  is  sacred  and  is  not  alarmed. 

+ 

War  Books 

Vir  Cuia m  and  Porto  Hiram  CamfaiK**.  By  Kl<  II- 
ahd  Hakiunu  Davis.  Cloth,  TP  #*>■ 
New  York :  Charles  Scribiiet'i  Son*. 
ihtr  Nary  in  ikr  IVmr  teilA  .ya«i.  By  John  H. 
Steaks.  Cloth,  pp.  106.  I1.50.  New  York ; 
Charles  Scribner's  Son*. 
No  one  will  dispute  the  statement  that 
Mr.  Davis  supplied  the  best,  by  far  the 
!>est,  war  correspondence  relative  to  the 
Santiago  campaign  This  correspondence 
and  other  articles  in  the  same  scries  ap- 
peared with  Commendable  promptness  in 
Stribner:  Magazine,  and  is  now  printed 
in  book  form  as  it  deserves  to  be.  The 
first  four  of  the  eight  articles  that  make 
up  this  almost  continuous  record  of  the 
war  in  this  hemisphere  are  merely  bright 
sketches  such  as  only  »  few  men  <  an  write- 
so  well  as  Mr.  Davis  does.  The  first  bom- 
bardment is  one  of  these,  and  we  distinctly 
remember  it  apart  from  the  mass  of  stuff 
that  was  hurled  at  us  from  ev  ery  quart,  r 
during  the  war.  Then  there  is  a  chapter 
on  the  Giinsimas  tight,  and  following  it  is 
the  gem  of  the  collection.  Mr.  Davis's  arti- 
cle  on  the  Sin  Juan  battle.  This  is  not 
merely  ••smart  writing  "— it  is  a  splendid 
piece  of  descriptive  work.  It  displays 
critical  judgment  and  .1  thorough  under 
standing  of  the  movement  from  a  military 
point  of  view.  We  du  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  Mr.  Davis  never  did  anything 
more  creditable.  General  Shatter  comes 
in  for  many  hard  knocks  ami  we  happen 
to  know  that  the  management  at  the  bat- 
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tie  was  much  motv  severely  scored  ii>  Un- 
original manuscript  thnii  hen-  appears  In 
a  final  chapter  the-  opera  boutfc  Porto 
Rican  campaign  is  given  all  the  spare  its 
importance  deserve-*  The  illustration* 
from  snap-shot  photographs  arc  numerous 
l>ut  only  a  few  are  clear  enough  to  l>e 
valuable. 

Mr.  Spears  gives  seven  of  his  chapters 
to  historical  matter  concerning  the  remote 
and  immediate  causes  of  our  war  with 
Spain  and  pay*  some  attention  to  the 
growth  of  the  navy  that  contributed  sa 
large  a  share  to  its  success.  Of  course, 
the  bat  tin  of  Santiago  and  Manila  arc  fully 
described,  but  so  familiar  are  they  just 
now  that  we  have  derived  most  pleasure 
from  the  account!*  of  minor  incidents  and 
operations,  such  as  the  Ortgvn't  run.  the 
cable  cutting  around  Cuba  and  the  stand 
of  the  marines  at  Guantanaino  Resides 
being  a  good  narrative  writer,  Mr.  Spears 
shows  a  knowledge  of  the  scientific  side  of 
sea  power  and  of  naval  construction.  The 
illustrations  in  this  volume  are  almost  a 
complete  series  of  views  of  our  navy  and 
in  addition  they  include  portraits  of  all 
the  important  commanders. 

These  books  that  follow  so  closely  upon 
the  war  have  their  faults,  of  course,  but 
whatever  more  pretentious  works  are  here- 
after written  cannot  be  better  based  than 
upon  these  first  hand  presentations  to  a 
considerable  extent  the  work  of  eve- 
witnessed 


The  Provincial  Governor 

Xjrth  Amtfka.  Hy  Evarts  Bontkll  GrKBnk. 

Cloth,  pp.         fi.<o.    New  Vurk:  l.onumanv 

(jrccri  a  Co. 
Tilts  is  the  seventh  volume  of  the  Harvard 
historical  studies,  and  is  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  the  modern  system  of  writing  his 
tory.  The  smaller  the  field,  the  more 
scrupulously  careful  is  Ihe  historian  to 
leave  no  stone  unturned  which  may  dis 
close  something  having  a  bearing  on  his 
subject.  Professor  Greene  is  so  firmly 
persuaded  of  the  advantages  of  the  small 
lield,  that,  after  a  brief  introduction  on  the 
beginnings  of  constitutional  development, 
the  field  is  slill  further  restricted  to  the 
period  between  the  revolution  of  1688  and 
the  close  of  the  last  French  war.  The  coin, 
plications  of  the  troublous  years  which 
preceded  our  revolutionary  war  are  thus 
avoided.  Still  closer  is  the  restriction  -for 
the  examination  is  only  of  the  thirteen 
American  colonics  twelve  for  his  pur 
pose,  as  Delaware,  although  it  had  a  Sep- 
arate  legisl.itiu e  had  a  common  executive 
with  Pennsylvania. 

As  the  provincial  eus  utive  only  gradu- 
ally came  under  royal  control,  So  its  ulti 
mate  form,  that  of  a  single  head  checked 
by  a  nominated  council,  was  also  at  li:-st 
undetermined.  The  Andros  commission 
for  the  government  of  New  Knglaud  was 
the  last  attempt  to  give  the  governor  ab- 
solute powers  in  legislation,  although  in 
Georgia.  <  >g!ethorpc's  government  was  for 
a  time,  certainly  informal.  It  was  not  un- 
til 1751  that  Georgia  had  .1  representative 
assembly.  A  chapter  is  given  to  the  evo- 
lution ot  the  provincial  <  sc>  utive.  One  of 
the  benefits  of  the*  new  methods  of  histor- 
ical research  is  that  it  serves  to  correct  that 
opinion  which  has  probably  prevailed  since 
the  world  was  very  young,  which  assumes 
that  the  morality  of  previous  generations 
was  alwaysof  a  higher  grade  than  the  pres- 
ent. Professor  McMastet.  we  remember, 
iwo  or  three  years  ago.  wrote  vigorously  in 
reprobation  of  the  belief  that  men  wen-  so 
much  better  in  the  brave  days  of  old. 
Klisetis  Burgess  sold  his  appointment  as 
governor  of  Massachusetts  and  New  Hamp- 
shire for  the  sum  of  /'l.ooo.  It  cost  Gov 
ernor  Wcntworth  £y>o  t"  get  his  commis- 


sion through  its  various  stages,  and  when 
Jonathan  belcher  was  appointed  governor 
of  New  Jersey  in  1747,  there  was  great  de- 
lay in  the  preparation  of  his  instructions, 
whereupon  he  deposited  £200,  and  "  this 
unexpected  Supply  set  the  Wheels  in  Mo 
tion."  The  provincial  governors  seem  to 
have  been  well  paid  if  their  income*  are 
compared  with  those  of  our  present  state 
governors  ;  for  instance,  the  estimated  in- 
come of  the  royal  governor  of  Massachu- 
setts was  j£  1.300,  while  the  salary  of  the 
governor  of  that  state  was  only  $5,000  un- 
til very  recently.  Much  of  the  power  vested 
in  the  governor  was  corruptly  used.  Mary- 
land furnishes  a  glaring  example  of  a  reg- 
ular  traffic  in  offices,  though  for  this  prac- 
lice  the  proprietor  and  not  the  governor 
was  chiefly  to  blame.  Says  Professor 
Greene:  "  This  traffic  was  largely  carried 
011  by  Cecilius  Calvert,  secretary  to  the 
proprietor.  With  other  friends  of  the  pro. 
prietor.  he  was  accustomed  to  levy  certain 
charges  ui>on  persons  appointed  to  office 
in  the  colony,  requiring  the  judges  of  the 
colonial  land  office,  for  example,  to  remit 
to  him  a  part  of  their  profits."  The  in- 
direct influence  that  the  governor  had  up- 
on the  administration  of  justice  through 
his  control  over  the  organization  of  the 
courts,  was  the  cause  of  great  abuse,  In 
proof,  the  author  cites  the*  judicial  mur- 
ders in  llerkclcy's  time  and  the  trial  of 
Nicholas  Bayard, 

The  governor  is  discussed  in  the  light  or 
an  agent  of  the  home  government,  and  in 
turn  are  taken  up,  his  council,  his  execu- 
tive powers,  his  relation  to  the  judiciary, 
his  power  over  the  assembly,  the  power  of 
the  assembly  over  him,  its  encroachments 
upon  him  and  his  legal  and  political  ac- 
countability. In  his  conclusion.  Professor 
Greene  says  :  '-Throughout  this  study  the 
Contli' t  of  opposing  principles,  have  been 
apparent.  In  the  first  place,  there  was 
the  inevitable  1  outlet  between  legislative 
and  executive  departments,  marked  by  the 
almost  universal  tendency  of  the  legisla- 
ture first  to  check  and  tinally  to  usurp  ex- 
o  utive  powers.  This  issue  was  compli- 
cate by  the  conflicts  between  two  other 
pairs  of  opposing  principles.  The  gov- 
ernor, as  the  representative  of  Ihe  mon- 
archical idea,  stood  over  against  the 
assembly,  which  represented  the  people. 
Finally  the  governor,  as  the  agent  of  the 
i-rown  and.  therefore,  the  representative 
of  imperial  01  perhaps  more  accurately, 
British  interests,  came  in  conflict  with  the 
assembly  which  embodied  the  local  forces, 
the  local  interests  of  the  province,  and 
Sometime  at  least  broader  colonial  or 
American  interests.  In  all  these  contests 
the  governor  stood  for  a  losing  cause," 

The  appendices  consisl  of  five  represen- 
tative commissions  and  instructions  to 
royal  and  proprietary  governors  fDe  I. a 
Warr.  Berkeley.  Bernard.  Hamilton  and 
John  Wcntworthi  and  a  list  of  the  printed 
com missi-ii is  and  instructions  to  royal  and 
proprietary  governors,  beginning  with 
Lml  IV  1-a  Warr's  in  into  and  ending 
with  Lord  llunniore's  in  1771.  The  list  of 
cited  authorities  includes  over  a  hundred 
titles.    The  index  is  a  complete  one. 

Briefer  Notices 

I "ndt  r  the  comprehensive  title  of  -■  New 
York.'  I  dg  ir  Fawcett  ho  1  view  of  tin: 
seamy  side  <>t  the  giv.it  city.  A  young  hank 
clerk,  discharged  from  prison  alter  serving  .1 
sentence  for  criminally  altering  his  l»«,ks.  is 
hy  forte  of  circumstances,  one  of  the  ob«ei 
vers.  Wc  are  made  acquainted  with  a  fir-. 
bilH  sthenic.  diM  losed  through  his  agency, 
and  with  Mr.  FawcH's  view-  on  charity, 
socialism,  woman's  sphere,  police  blackmail- 
ing an- 1  -0  on.  It  is  not.  however,  a  disjoint- 
ed collection  of  .ketches  h-,t   1  homogeneous 


story  into  which  the  episode*  fit  easily.  It 
w  is  an  erratic  freak  of  Air.  Fawcctt's  to  make 
a  gentleman  ami  his  wife  adopt  .1  mulatto 
girl  of  unknown  antecedents  to  make  trial  of 
cultivating  influence,  lmt  fortunately,  as  jf 
repenting  of  the  rash  experiment,  she  makes 
no  prominent  appearance.  We  count  this 
break  in  the  course  of  events  a  blemish,  but 
in  all  other  respects  the  story  i%  good.  Mr. 
Fawcett  has  contributed  his  share  of  uuplcas- 
ing  literary  work  in  the  last  fifteen  years,  but 
this  is  clean  ami  strong.  (Cloth,  pp.  344. 
New  York  :  I  .  T.  Neelv.) 

From  R.  F.  Fen  no  Ac  Co.  we  have  "  The 
Story  of  a  Genius."  a  translation  by  F„  II. 
1/K.kwood  from  the  German  of  lola  Kursch 
ner.  better  known  on  this  side  of  the  sea  as 
(bsip  Schuhin.  It  has  the  disadvantage*  ot 
that  form  of  narrative  which  tells  the  fate  of 
the  hero  at  the  outset.  Thus  we  know  that 
the  broken-down  wrvtch  began  life  as  a  tnus 
ic.il  prodigy.  His  patron,  a  famous  virtuoso 
procures  him  an  engagement  in  America  that 
lie  may  rob  him  of  his  promised  bride  and  the 
disconnected  purls  of  his  unfurnished  opera. 
Bound  with  it  are  two  shorter  stories  — '•  The 
Nobl'  /.wilk"  and  -  Holy  Saint  Paneras  of 
l-.volo  "--  the  last  of  which  is  pure  coined-.. 
The  unfortunate  saint  in  question  is  the  dtus 
tt  maihina.  His  Sicilian  constituency  hat  - 
ing prayed  to  him  vainly  fbr  rain,  adopt  the 
expedient  of  tying  a  rope  around  the  neck  of 
his  image  and  throwing  him  into  the  sea,  '■to 
jog  his  old  memory  a  bit,"  as  the  priest  puts 
it,  who  is  not  one  of  the  saint's  admirers  .u.d 
who  accuses  him  of  keeping  up  a  sinful 
ti.mpetitiou  with  the  Mother  of  God."  The 
saint  not  only  brings  the  rain,  but  he  also 
brings  a  love  affair  to  a  culmination.  Tin* 
last  story  is  not  the  Work  by  which  we  know 
the  author,  but  it  is  very  amusing.  iCloth, 
pp.  2U.  75  cts  ) 

From  F«itou  A  Mains  we  have  "Within 
the  Purdah:  also  in  the  /.en.  ma  I  lollies  of 
Indian  Print'  s,  ,onl  Hemes  and  Heroines  of 
Zion."  which  is  the  record  ot  the  personal 
observations  of  a  medical  missionary  in  In- 
dia Mrs.  Salmi  Armstrong  Hopkins.  The 
author,  who  has  been  physician  in  charge  of 
the  woman's  hospital  of  Hyilerab.nl,  Sii.dh. 
has  a  low  opinion  of  the  Hindu  -"of  all 
people  the  most  cowardly  and  the  most  cruel  " 
hut  she  explains  that  w  hat  she  says  di* 
rnUs  customs  and  practices  which  arc  |» 
culiar  to  the  district  of  Sindh.  What  she 
has  to  say  of  the  life  of  the  women  i- 
founded  on  observation  w  hich  is  only  possible 
to  a  woman,  and  a  woman  who  is  ,-  physician, 
and  it  is  of  much  interest.  The  pictures  n| 
the  monotonous,  stagnant  life  of  the  Zenana 
iiiui.itcs,  who  glow  irritable  and  hysterical, 
arc  graphic  and  the  more  impressive  lromttu 
simple  eanii-tiM-ss  with  which  they  are  given. 
The  third  division  of  the  l»«ik  is  devoted  to 
an  exposition  of  the  workings  of  the  several 
inches  ot  niissRuiarv  work.  1GI0 


(Cloth,  pp. 


bran 
24S.) 

Mrs.  Mary  P.  Wells  Smith,  who  about  . 
year  ago  U'gan  a  series  ,,f  Ikk-Ics  descriptive 
of  the  life  ot  the  young  Puritans  who  lived  in 
Old  H.tdlev  in  the  set  1  nii-i  nth  century,  now 
takes  up  thii  tale  again.  "The  young  Pur- 
itans in  King  Philip's  War"  dcscrilrvx  that 
bloody  couth',  t.  not  to  the  end,  but  to  the  light 
at  Turner's  falls,  with  Some  ot  the  young 
Puritans  left  in  captivity,  whose  fortunes  will 
!<e  dcscrtlieii  in  a  sequel.  Mrs.  Smith  has 
chosen  a  typical  New  Knglaud  village  ot  the 
day  for  lit  r  background  and  has  re.nl  colonial 
records  to  gi»«l  purpose.  She  has  no  jollv 
good  times  to  recite  in  this  volume,  but  there 
an  occasional  divergence,  from  Indian  troiib- 
les  to  de-scribe  hunting  adventures,  and  to  tell 
her  leaders  how  the  young  people  were 
brought  b  forv  the  county  court  at  Northamp- 
ton tor  wearing  flaunting  attire  anil  not  keep- 
ing their  hail  ciopjied.  (Cloth,  pp.  371. 
Si . 25.  Boston:  Little.  Brown  &  Co.  1 

"  I  lie  1  riinnph  of  Yankee  lVaxlle  "  is  the 
ab-uid  title  of  a  Nxik  ,il«mt  Cuba.  P.,r1o  Kic... 
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tin-  war.  &c,  by  (olson  Willets  w  hich,  for  the 
ir*  p  «rt.  make*  entertaining  reading.  I  he 
author  i*  a  newspaper  man  whose  style  i»  in- 
tended  ti>  catch  the  eye  - ami  hold  it.  He 
ha*  the  true  journalist's  lack  of  reverence  for 
dignitaries,  ami  his  sketches  read  as  if  he 
had  no  fear  of  the  censor,  although  many  of 
thern  had  publication  during  the  war.  He 
has  a  robust  dislike  fur  the  way  in  which  the 
army  was  equipped  and  ship|>ed  to  Culia.  and 
a  contempt  (or  the  Cuban-Americans  of  Tarn- 
|m  and  for  many  other  tilings.  The  l»mk  U 
not  in  any  sense  a  history  of  the  war.  and  it 
di«-s  not  claim  to  be  one.  There  is  no  at 
tempt  at  chronological  arrangement;  towards 
the  end  we  come  jctu«  some  letters  written 
In  Havana  Ix-fore  the  war.  It  is  entertain- 
ing, but  superficial.  (Cloth,  pp.  2l8-  F.  T. 
Neely.  New  York.) 

[ok.i  i  gi vc«  mother  example  i>l  In  -  genius 
in'-' The  Nameless  Castle."  The  scene  open- 
it-.  Paris  early  in  the  century,  with  a  curious 
dionring  of  the  extent  to  which  the  secret  po- 
lice carried  their  espionage.  This  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  story  of  a  mysterious  count  and 
a  mysterious  young  lady,  who  live  in  a  name- 
k>.  castle  in  a  Hungarian  village,  still  closely 
satched  by  spies,  whose  elaborate  arrange 
nu-ms  are  marvelous.  The  dramatic  quality 
ranks  high.  (Cloth,  pp.  33S.  $1.25.  Doublc- 
day&  McCluret  o..  New  York.) 

•  The  Intruders''  whose  story  Mrs.  I  .  It. 
Walford  tells,  are  a  brother  and  -t*Wr.  110 
hflsger  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  who  determine 
t.i  .|uit  traveling  and  settle  down.  Theiefore. 
Iliey  buy  an  estate  ill  <  donccstcrshire,  and 
Iheir  first  acquaintances  arc  a  ]»»ir  gentleman 
and  his  daughter.  Then  enters  a  married 
woman,  who  has  been  engaged  to  the  brother 
tmi;  before  and  jilted  him.  His  love  revives, 
and.  to  save  himself  and  her.  he  marries  the 
youngest  daughter  of  his  poor  neighbor,  ami 
although  the  marriage  does  not  turn  out 
badly,  it  i*  not  an  ideal  one.  Mrs.  Walfofd 
ha*  less  of  a  story  to  tell  than  usual,  and  she 
falls  short  of  the  excellence  to  which  we  are 
1  customed.  It  drags  in  the  early  pages,  and 
i.  thrown  together  w  ithout  care.  The  choice 
of  title  i»  not  fortunate.  (Cloth,  pp.  4l«. 
$150.     la.ngmaiis,  linen  &  Co..  New  York.) 


Pears' 

It  is  wonderful  soap  that 
takes  hold  quick  and  does  no 
harm. 

No  harm !  It  leaves  the 
skin  soft  like  a  bahy's;  no 
alkali  in  it,  nothing  but  soap. 
The  harm  is  done  by  alkali. 
Still  more  harm  is  done  by 
not  washing.  So.  bad  soap  is 
better  than  none. 

What  is  bad  soap?  Imper- 
fectly made;  the  fat  and  alkali 
not  well  balanced  or  not  com- 
bined. 

What  is  good  soap? 
Fears'. 

All  sorts  of  stores  sell  it.  especially 
•Iruggists;  all  sorts  ot  people  use  it. 


BUSINESS  AND  FINANCE 

The  Business  Situation 

Selected  and  Condensed  for  1'cKt  ic  OrtNios 
THE  CiKNEKAL  SITUATION 
Rr*ditr«r,,  New  York.  Uee.  ti 
Holiday  quiet  in  general  demand,  sus. 
i.iiucd  activity  in  industrial  lines,  particularly 
iron  and  steel,  exceptionally  large  shipments 
of  gnwls  on  orders,  lilx-ral  cereal  exports  and 
speciallv  heavy  dealings  in  speculative  mar- 
kets, are  features  calling  for  notable  mention 
in  the  closing  week  of  the  year.  Firmness 
in  price  is  likewise  an  encouraging  feature 
in  most  staples.  Concisely  stated  the  re- 
port' receiver]  as  to  the  year's  business  in  all 
sections  of  the  country  |»>iut  to  an  unprccc. 
dented  volume  of  domestic  and  export  trade, 
which  is  reflected  in  bank  clearings  that 
break  the  high  n  eon!  of  1802.  The  general 
level  of  prices  of  staples  ami  securities  „f  the 
close  of  the  year  is  at  the  highest  point 
reached  for  five  years  past.  Railroad  earn- 
ing! exceed  all  previous  years,  and  finally 
there  was  1  smaller  numlicr  of  failures  and 
lower  liabilities  than  reported  in  any  year 
for  at  least  five  y  ears  past.  Ii<  st  reports  as 
to  distributive  trade  naturally  come  from  the 
grain-growing  sections  of  the  country,  which 
were  the  first  to  feci  an  improvement  result- 
ing from  free  foreign  demand  tor  our  cereals, 
but  indications  are  not  wanting  that  this  im- 
provement is  gradually  percolating  through- 
out the  entire  business  eommunity,  and 
coupled  with  unprecedented  export  trade  in 
manufactured  gi«»ls,  ami  the  fact  that  we  are 
selling  two  dollars'  worth  abroad  for  every 
dollar's  worth  we  buy.  renders  jiossjhlc  the 
gains  n  |«.rt.  d  in  d  -ti  .1  utivc  trad*  Ml  1 
1807.  ranging  from  10  to  40  per  cent.,  with 
likewise  good  reports  from  UN  inanufactur- 
ing  centers  excepting  the  textile  industries 
already  mentioned. 

WHK.U  VMtCORS 

I'ere.il  c\ ports  fittingly  close  the  year  with 
an  exceptionally  large  weekly  total.  Wheat, 
including  flour,  shipments  for  the  week  ag- 
gregate 6,21)2,025  bushels,  against  5 . 5 1 5.  - 
JJt  bushels  last  week,  5,305.061  bushels  in 
the  corresponding  week  of  1H07,  2,707,703 
bushels  in  tS<i6.  3.142.578  bushels  in  1805 
and  3.  106.405  busi»  |s  in  1804.  Since  July  1 
this  year  the  exports  of  wheat  aggregate  121,. 
528.700  bushels,  against  128.061.708  fatUheU 
last  year.  Com  exports  for  the  week  aggre- 
gate ('5<l.  745  bushels,  against  4.103.073 
bushels  last  week,  4.086,800  bushels  in  this 
week  a  year  ago.  2.742.004  bushels  in  1806, 
872.441  lmshels  in  1805  and  1,657.300 
bushels  in  1804.  Since  July  t  this  year 
corn  exports  aggregate  80.1140.030  bushels, 
against  80.347.320  during  the  same  period  a 
year  ago. 

COTT11N  AMI  WOOL 
/)hh  4  AW-'We,  New  York.  Dec.  .11 
Textile  industries  have  liccn  retarded  by 
high  prices  of  wool  and  abnormally  low  prices 
of  cotton,  both  deterring  purchases.  In  three 
months  cotton  reached  5. 31  cts.,  the  lowest 
price  lor  fifty  years,  the  greatest  yield  ever 
known  being  followed  by  receipts  since  Sep- 
tember 357.000  bales  larger  than  last  year. 
Kxports'have  increase,!,  but  not  as  greatly. 
Inward  the  close  recovery  came  with  ac 
Counts  of  some  destruction  by  storm,  and  the 
price  reached  5.87  cts.,  giving  a  strong  im- 
pulse to  the  manufacture,  so  that  takings  by 
northern  and  southern  spinners  in  the  calen- 
dar vcar  have  been  3.425,206  kites,  a  little 
greater  than  in  any  previous  crop  year. 
(i<mds  were  reduced  in  price  5  percent,  to 

;  the  middle  of  November,  but  have  risen  7  per 
cent.,  and  closed  at  the  highest  point  for  the 

'  vcar.  in  spite  of  enormous  stocks  held,  wool 
was  so  lilted  that  buying  lx.ll>  i»r  wool  ami  of 
goods  was  checked  early  in  the  year,  lwit 
slow  decline  began  in  l-'ebruary.  Sales  have 
been  only  232.451. 131  H*.  at  the  three-  chief 
markets,  so  that  the  mills  have  probably  used 
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BANKERS, 
27  «nd  29  Pine  Street.  New  York. 
State  and  James  Streets,  Albany. 

INVESTMENT  SECURITIES. 

less  than  a  full  year's  supply,  and  the  stock 
of  goods  w  as  also  excessive  a  year  ago. 

IRON  AND  STKKI. 

TN  triumph  in  finance  has  been  largely- 
due  to  industrial  progress.  The  output  of  pig 
iron  ha*  !>eeu  about  11,645.000  tons,  the 
greatest  \  el  reached  in  any  year  by  two  million 
tons,  ami  greater  than  Great  Britain  ever 
reached  by  2.800.000  tons.  Yet  the  con- 
sumption in  manufacture  has  been  still  larger 
in  spite  of  net  ex|»irts  of  pig.  in  ten  months 
163,08/)  tons,  for  un«old  stocks  were  reduced 
in  eleven  months  380,000  tons.  Exports  of 
iron  manufactures  in  ten  mouths  were  aliout 
^87, 044.5 36  in  value,  against  imports  of 
St3.407.8i7.  I'rices  shown  for  the  year  in 
the  tables  of  comparisons  have  been  unusually 
steady,  varying  not  5  tH-r  cent,  for  pig  from 
the  lowest  to  the  highest,  and  for  finished 
produo  not  6  |x  r  cent. 

r  All.l  RES 

Failures  in  the  vcar  1808  have  liecu  I2,l<)2 
in  number,  with  liabilities  amounting  to 
5148.084,251  against  s182.581.771  in  1807, 
$276,814,075  in  1806,  Sto2.ooo.270  in  1805. 
and  Slo8.05S,8oi  In  1804.  In  this  statement 
banking  failures  are  included  with  liabilities 
of  $18,705,580  against  S28. 240, 700  last  year, 
and  S50.7fS.oi5  in  1806.    The  commercial 

t.u  ui<  -  w  it.'  I ,',  11-'   i 1  1  and  *1  20,9&4. 

251  in  amount  against  si 54, 3 32.07 1  last  year, 
and  $226,006,060  in  1806.  Manufacturing 
were  956,761,6x3  again*!  $67,685,088  last 
year  and  $08,463,851  in  1806,  and  trading 
were  $61,886,043  against  $74.40'>.'ioS  last 
it  11  ,11  il  Sioo.046,1  ii  in.,*..  1  he  ratio 
of  defaults  to  solvent  payments  is  only  $1.80 
against  $2.69  last  year  ami  $4-37  '806- 

STAPLE  MICCI 

firaJttrrrti,  Nrw  York.    De.  u 

Dk.  V,  1898  Ore,  |l,  iSy; 

Hour,  straight  spring          ....  6,;"«»c» 

Hour.  .tratgM  winter   S  I-  <•  la  i .(-4°  *4  4«n«»4  s« 

Wheat,  Nn.  1  ml               ;SV  Si.oii, 

Corn,  No.  j  mined. ...       4jH=-  )J?te- 

Oats.  No.  j                      jifec.  i»5s«. 

Rye.  Mo.  a  want's...        *jc.  mHc- 

Barlev.  No.  >.  Milw. .   

Cotton,  mid.  upld   5i»e.  J  i5-i6c. 

PrliilrMhu.  64x64   a  Sc.  >H'c. 

Wool.  1  Mil..  «t  Pa.  X  «x-  j;r»*8c. 

Wool.  No.  1  cmlsjr,. . .  .'ofajoc-  31c. 

PMk,  m      new   h.Wrtiw"  fKsMBIeaia 

1-ani.  prime,  cnl'l..  jJlje-  s«»<. 

Hutlcr,  ex.  1  rt.unery  nr.  J1C 

Chrrx,  Slalr  I..  C  I .         loj,.  .  »Hc 

SuKiii.LVmrH.un"...  4  5"  ■«  4^>c- 

S,n;ar.  sranulid   $-16.  sMe. 

C.Mlm-.  Rl...  Nn  J...        jKe.  ?ri7l<e. 

Pi-trolrurn,  rid  Kill.. .        ?4"C.  S  «W- 

Iran,  Bass. nig    *i°7S  ttaoo 

SUsrl  billets,  Ion   *l''  ij  f 

Basal  rails   «i7  50  *is>.oo 

Conner,  lakr  inv.  lb.        uvC.  io.Sjc- 
  3«*e.  i-7oe. 


Wilson  &  Stephens 

Bankers 
4 1  Wall  St.,  New  York 

Dealers  in  Bonds  <>f  Railroads,  Gas, 
Ferry,  and  other  public  corporations. 

Circular  descriptive  of  ofTerinirs 
mailed  on  application. 
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Financial 

I  UK  MONKV  XfAKKET 
( .'«»  • .  ial  mi/  financial  Ckrtmkt/,  New  York, 
I>ec.  31 

The  range  for  Ihc  week  for  money  an  call 
has  been  from  2  per  cent.  In  6  |*-r  cent.  The 
Imlk  of  Ihc  business  on  Tuesday  WM  at  2'* 
per  cent;  on  Wednesday  .it  2',  percent.; 

on  Thursday  and  on  Friday  3  per  tent,  and 

the  average  for  the  week  has  been  fully  2  »4 
per  cent.  The  banks  ami  trust  companies 
quoted  2>4  per  cent,  as  the  minimum  on 
Tuesday.  Time  money  was  not  in  the  least 
influenced  by  the  Hurry  in  call  loan  rates, 
The  demand  was  moderate  and  the  0H1  rings 
liberal;  quotation'  were  3  |wr  cent,  for  sixty 
days  to  tour  months  and  percent,  tor  live 
to  six  months  on  good  stock  exchange  col- 
lateral. Sixty  day  loan*  on  sterling  ex- 
change security  are  made  at  2%  per  cent. 
The  supply  of  commercial  paper  is  quite 
limited,  while  the  demand  is  active  and  in- 
quirie*  for  paper  are  general,  not  only  from 
city  institutions,  but  from  hoik*  and  other 
buyer*  at  the  east,  and  also  at  comparatively 
remote  western  cities. 

FORK  II  ;N  I.X( -IIAM-.K 
The  foreign  exchange  market  has 
without  change  in  rates  this  week,  except  a 
n-diictinn  in  nominal  of  ft  on  Thursday  by 
one  bank,  and  a  reduction  for  actual  bu»iness 
on  Wednesday  oi  '4'  for  short  sterling.  There 
has  Im-vii  a  demand  for  long  sterling,  and  al*o 
an  inquiry  for  cable  transfers,  in  connection 
with  the  semi  monthly  settlement  in  Ixmdnn, 
with  moderately  free  offerings  of  -hort  ster 
ling,  priuci|vally  running-off  bill*.  The  buy- 
ing of  sixty-day  sterling  for  investment  grew- 
lighter  after  the  middle  ol  the  week.  I  >ffcr 
ings  of  commercial  bills  against  grain  and 
Cotton  continue  large,  but  they  went  to  I* 
pnmiptly  absorbed,  and  they  command  full 
prices,  and  especially  those  w  hich  are  of  such 
a  character  as  to  be  promptly  n -datable  on 
arrival.  It  is  expected  that  considerable 
amounts  of  long  sterling  which  was  bought 
for  investment  early  in  Novcmlx-r  w  ill  not  he 
renewed  w  hen  it  liegins  to  run  off  next  month, 
and  the  pressure  of  these  bills  may  force  sight 
exchange  to  such  a  point  as  w  ill  make  gold 
imports  profitable.  The  exchange  market 
closed  steady  on  Friday  with  rate*  for  actual 
business  4.81  4-82  for  long;  4.84'40r 
4.84^  for  short,  anil  4.851  n  4.85 %  for  cable 
transfers.  Commercial  on  hoiks,  4.8101 
4.81  '4',  and  documentary  for  payment.  4.80', 
($4.StX-     Cotton  for  payment,  4-8©H@ 


Nature  makes  the  cures 
after  all. 

Now  and  then  she  gets  into 
a  tight  place  and  needs  help- 
ing out. 

Things  get  started  in  the 
wrong  direction. 

Something  is  needed  to 
check  disease  and  start  the 
system  in  the  right  diiection 
towards  health. 

Scott's  Emulsion  of  Cod- 
liver  Oil  with  hypophosphitcs 
can  do  just  this. 

It  strengthens  the  nerves, 
feeds  famished  tissues,  and 
makes  rich  blood. 


-   -  f  .,11 

Scon's  BOWN^Cheml 


New  York. 


THE  MODERflv, 


STOVE 


POLISH  x 


Paste,  cake:  or.  liquid* 
A  Brilliant  Polish  without  Labor  Dust  or  Odor. 

.J.I  F»RC»COTT  8k.  CO..  MEW  VORK. 


4.81;   cotton   tor  acceptance,   4.S1,,.  4. Si  \  . 
and  grain  for  payment.  4.81014.81%. 
BANK  CI  KAKIKOI 

RraJitnrt'i.  New  York,  Dec.  31 
Kstimates  of  l>ank  ilearings  for  seventy- 
seven  cities  poiM  to  a  total  in  exec—  ot  <<jS.- 
400,0x30.001 1.  jo  per  cent,  larger  than  l.t*| 
year,  34  per  cent,  larger  than  in  181)6,  51 
jmt  cent,  heavier  than  in  1804  and  nearly 
lo  |H-r  cent,  larger  even  than  the  total  for 
1802.  which  has  hitherto  furnished  the  basis 
for  maximum-clearings  comparison*.  Only 
•  •tie  large  city  shows  a  decrease  in  clearings 
from  a  year  ago.  and  the  indicated  losses  from 
1802  totals  are  tound  either  at  large  centers 
of  textile-trade  activity,  at  the  south,  when- 
low  cotton  prices  reduced  the  value  of  the 
city's  trade,  or.  in  one  or  two  instances,  in 
other  section-  w  here  -|xt  id  condition-  in 
lS.,2  made  tor  very  heavy  clearing-  totals  not 
since  equaled. 

TIIK  STOCK  MARKt-T 
Stock  anil  bond  values  are  at  the  highest 
level  in  year-,  the  activity  of  the  transaction- 
King  w  ithout  parallel.  Sales  of  stinks  at  the 
New  York  stock  exchange  in  1808  aggregate, 
approximately.  112,000,000  share-,  again-! 
77.000,000  in  l8<i7  and  86,000.000  m  |8<|2. 
hitherto  the  highest  record.  The  bond  sales 
in  i8i)S  are  $S8r),u»x>,uoo,  compared  with 
$520,000,000  la-t  year  and  4501,000,000  in 
l8<)2.  the  largest  previous  year.  The  in 
creasing  capital  in  the  country  results  in  en- 
larged demand-,  while  easy  money  and  tin- 
low  ering  of  interest  rate-  furni-h  a  basis  for 
higher  values  of  income  yielding  securities. 
Speculative  confidence  ha-  lieen  amused  by 
the  upward  movement  of  prices,  incrca-ing 
earnings  of  railroads  and  indu-trial  com. 
panics,  augmented  dividends  and  the  restore  - 
tion  of  non-paying  properties  to  tin-  dividend 
list.  The  approach  of  war  with  Spain  caused 
declines  in  the  market  in  the  spring,  but  alter 
the  conflict  began  it-  evident  rv-ult  led  to  a 
marked  improvement  during  ttr-  -ummer. 
The  successful  prosecution  of  the  war  to  a 
peace,  the  absorption  by  popular  subscription 
of  a  $200,000,000  3  per  cent,  government 
loan  without  financial  pre— ore,  good  crops 
and  continued  foreign  demands  adding  toour 
trade  hilaucc,  the  election  of  a  sound  money 
congress  further  gains  in  railroad  earnings 
and  a  gnming  disposition  abroad  to  buy  our 
securities  all  contributed  to  the  growth  of  the 
speculative  spirit  until  the  year  closes  w  ith  a 
'•  l»«>m  "  and  public  buying  on  the  large*! 
scale.    Among  the  chief  feature-  are  the  high 

prices  for  bonds  and  dividend-paying  stocks, 

the  popularity  ■>!  securities  of  conservatively 
reorganised  railroad*,  and  ihe  large  number 
of  new  indiislrial  combinalions  capitalized 
and  placed  on  tin-  market.  A  "  Imorn  "  in 
c.i]i|s-r  mining  -hare-  at  BoMOtl  i-  another 
notable  incident  ot  the  situation. 


Prussia  and  American  Insurance 
Companies 

New  York  AWV /W 

The  announcement  that  the  I'ru-ian  gov. 
ernmenl  ha-  appointed  expert-  to  examine  the 
assets  of  one  of  ihe  American  life  companies 


seeking  it-admission  to  Prussia  marks  ihe  cul- 
mination of  negotiations  which  have  attracted 
attention  at  insurance  centres  throughout  the 
world.  American  lite  insurance  companies, 
have  btcn  practically  excluded  from  l'ru--i.i 
since  1805,  but  through  tin-  effort- of  the  state 
department  at  Washington  their  case-  was  re. 
cently  reopened  and  a  hearing  given  repre- 
sentatives -ent  from  this  city.  The  Ameri  • 
cms  were  received  w  ith  great  cordiality  and 
afforded  every  opportunity  to  explain  the  in- 
tricacies of  their  rather  com  pics  system  which 
has  changed  somewhat  of  recent  years.  They 
were  questioned  about  methods.'  funds,  pay- 
ments,  guarantees,  and  stipulation-  attending 
Ihe  acceptance  of  risks  on  the  term  plan  and 
wen-  made  to  demonstrate  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  I'ru-ian  authorities  how  each  promi-e 
lo  policy  holders  was  to  !»•  fulfilled.  The 
examination  was  searching  in  Ihe  extreme, 
the  familiarity  evinced  by  the  foreigners  with 
the  American  system  indicating  thorough 
ma-lcry  of  its  im»t  complex  features  and 
Careful  study  of  plans  peculiar  to  local  con- 
cerns. 

I  he  American  delegate-  returned  a  fexv 
days  ago,  ami  pay  high  tribute  to  the  intelli. 
gencc  and  fairness  of  the  foreigners.  They 
met  officials  w  ho  have  devoted  their  lives  tt» 
the  study  of  insurance  principles,  and  whose 
supervision  was  Conducted  along  scientific 
lines  without  regard  tor  the  "  influence"  and 
"pull  "  so  often  encountered  in  tin-  country. 
The  Prussian  law  is  stringent  in  the  extreme. 
It  takes  nothing  for  granted,  and  requiresi 
elahiratc  reports,  giving  every  detail  of  ;i 
Company's  business.  A  few  year*  ago  the 
Americans  thought  it  burdensome  and  un- 
fair. Now.  after  seeing  it  in  operation  ami 
Incoming  Utter  acquainted  with  il-  pn>- 
visions,  they  have  modified  their  views  con- 
siderably. They  are.  indeed,  readjusting 
their  business  to  conform  to  il-  requirement-, 
admitting  that  the  exclusion  of  our  companies 
a  few  years  ago  was  just,  since  it  wa-  unrea- 
sonable to  expect  of  the  Prussian  authorities 

greater  leniency  for  American  companies 
than  has  licet,  manifested  towards  native 
concern*. 

Tin-  I'rus-ians  regard  the  life  insurance 
bu-ine-s  a-  nothing  le«*  than  a  -acred  trust 
fund.  The  practice  of  American  companies 
carrying  millions  of  dollars  in  their  balance 
sheets  as  "surplus,"  without  designating  the 
classes  of  insurance  for  which  it  was  held  in 
trust,  disturbed  the  foreigner-  years  ago.  and 
led  to  request-  for  more  definite  inform. ilion. 
I  he  requirements  of  Prussia  ire  -aid  to  be 
much  the  same  as  tin**-  now  exacted  by 
Austria.  Switzerland,  ami  Russia,  where 
foreign  companies  have  also  encountered 
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Thursday,  s  January,  iSsjo 

Prussian  i -Hk  i.tls  an'  expected  to  reach  this 
city  early  this  year.  They  arc  government 
experts,  thoroughly  familiar  with  insurance, 
and  in  every  way  i-quippi-d  for  their  task.  It 
will  Is  the  first  instance  where  a  foreign 
government  ha*  undertaken  such  an  invi~.fi. 
edition  at  the  home  office  of  an  American  life 
insurance  lompany.  President  McC.lll,  of 
the  New  York  life  insurance  company.  said  | 
•The  visit  of  the  Prussian  official*  has 
iH.lhinv;  whatever  to  <lo  with  the  cast-  of  the 
Prussian  lire  insurance  companies,  which  was 
l.i i.l  I  s  tore  Superintendent  Payne  at  the  hear- 
ing in  this  city  U»t  week.  We  do  iM»t  want 
to  secure  admission  to  Prussia  by  holding  up 
the  Companies  M|  that  country  in  this  state. 
The  Prussian  companies  are  strong,  well, 
managed  institutions,  and  we  .ire  perfectly 
willing  ()■"  matter  how  our  case  is  finally 
viewed  at  Merlin),  to  have  them  rclicensed  in 
tins  state  at  once." 


The  Philadelphia  Commercial 
Exhibition 

New  York  Timti 

A  lull  has  just  been  pa**ed  by  congress  to 
promote  a.  '-national  exhibition  ot  American 
;in»lucts  and  manufactures"  in  Philadelphia 
this  year.  T  he  title  dues  not  quite  cover  the 
object*  ol  the  bill,  since  550.OOO  of  the  $350,. 
two  appropriated  is  to  go  for  the  collection  of 
simples  of  goi.ds  from  foreign  markets,  of 
tli.  kind  "in  lavor  and  demand  therein."  and 
tln-se  samples,  after  the  exhibition,  are  to 
t'.mi  a  part  of  the  collection  of  the  I'hiladcl 
|>hia  musiim.  w  hich  has  already  a  large  col. 
lection,  and  has  done  good  work  in  encourag- 
iiii  export  trade.  This  money  also  is  to  lie 
imsI  in  securing  intormatioii  as  to  the  manner 
i'i  which  such  g.«Mls  should  be  prepared  and 
lucked,  ami  other  business  data  appropriate 
l"  J  -.1  gre.it  system  ot  national  commercial 
education."  The  larger  sum — $300,000 
S--S  for  the  preparation  of  .,  government  ex 
KiMtand  toward  providing  buildings.  The 
liiid  has  Ihtii  given  by  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  the  buildings  will  In  come  the  prop- 
erty of  the  museum  association,  which  is  to 
re ik  $^00,000. 

Flierc  was  no  opposition  to  the  bill  in  the 
-mate,  and  only  a  rather  desultory  opposition 
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A  WONDERFUL  MEDICINE. 


A,;-.. 


Without  a  Rival 

FOB  BILIOUS  AND  N EE'.  0U8  DISORDERS 

such  as 

Weak  Stomach 
Impaired  Digestion 

Disordered  Liver 
Sick  Headache,  etc. 

IN  MEN,  WOMEN  OR  CHILDREN. 

Bwehnm's  Pill*  taken  as  diroctod,  will 
aluo  <jui,-Uy  restore  Females  to  complete 

Beecham's  Pills 

Annual  Solas  over  0,000,000  Boies. 

28c.  at  all  Drutr  Stores. 


DR.  HUNTER'S 

Consumption 


NEW 
BOOK  ON 

AND  ALL  LUNG  DISEASES 
PUBLISHED  FOR  FREE  CIRCULATION 


[)R.  ROBhKT  HUNTER.  recognised  everywhere  ai  the  greatest  living  mftorlljf  on  diseases  ol  the 
brvaUiingot^anB.  has  just  published  a  t.«k  011  Consumption  and  other  di.ea.e8  ol  the  Throat  and 
Lung..  IhU  l«iok  h».  ereated  a  .rnsaUon  in  me<Iir»l  and  nrw.paner  cirrl.-s.  became  is  -how*  Lvond 
any  question  that  Consumption  a,  t„u»Sfy  /V  H.nlrr.  i.  a  curable  disease/  T^e  book  tell,  plaioli -the 
true  M dure  o.  Consumption    lis  cause-.  .  it,  unmistakable  symptom.  .  how  ...  preNent  it,  and  £Z  "  cam  £ 

The  Is.  k  Is  such  gieat  importance  to  tl>e  welfare  of  the  whole  people  that  it  has  been  decided  to 
Issue  an  edition  ol  ju.two  copies  in  paper  rovers  for  irer  general  distribution 

hrom  Ike  Arte  )'»»*  HrraU  —"It  seems  alter  manv  disappointments  andlatse  rumor*  of  the 
cure,  lor  Consumption,  thai  the  treatment  a- discovered  and  practiced  bv  Dr.  Roliert  Hunter 
117  WeslaOli  SI..  New  Wk.  has  accomplished  re»u|is  so  satisfactory  that  Ihls  dread  disease 
need  nn  kmger  tie  classed  anions  the  ineurables." 
f-'rtm  Ihr  A'en.  far*  San:—"  Dr.  H  unter's  recent  tx> 
that  h.-i.e  lieen  rcportcd.eltectually  remove  all  d. 


ok  on  Consumption  and  his 
ubes  as  to  the  curability  of  this 


ronderf  ul  cures 
tread  disease." 


Any  reader  ol  rVSUC  Or  1  sion  can  secure  une  of  the  tree  paper -cove 


Any 
request  I 


si  Cople-  by 


iiply  sending  a 


Dr.  ROBERT  HUNTER,  117  West  45th  St„  New  York 


in  tin-  house,  growing  chiefly,  it  seem*,  out 
of  some  resentment  lelt  by  the  southern  mem. 
liers  because  a  bill  to  permit  goods  to  be 
brought  in  duty  lni>  for  a  state  fair  in  Texas 
had  tailed  last  spring.  <  hi  the  whole,  the  aid 
now  given  by  the  I'nitrd  Stales  government 
i»  very  modest,  and  the  purivose  of  the  bill 
is  a  good  one.  Institutions  likethat  to  lie  es- 
tablished in  Philadelphia  are  numerous  ami 
w  ell  endowed  abnud.  The  imperial  institute 
in  IjoihIom  is  established  in  buildings  that 
OOSt  S2.000.000.  There  arc  like  establish, 
incuts  -though  not  v!  costly— »t  Stuttgart. 
Vienna.  UudaiH-si,  Hruss«.|s.  and  Milan.  It 
is  a  striking  illustration  ol  the  change  that 
has  come  over  the  trade  of  the  country  that 
Philadelphia,  the  sacred  city  of  protection 
and  the  home  of  its  high  priests,  should  now 
be  moving  w  ith  great  energy  and  iulelligeuce 
ti.ward  promoting  exports  to  the  lands  of 
whose  "cheap  labor"  it  ha-  *o  long  sha.l  in 
mortal  dread. 


Various  Topics 

The  I„ike  Shore  &  Michigan  southern  rail- 
risnl  company  has  declared  a  semi-annual 
dividend  ol  |»-r  cent.,  pavable  lanuarv 
J»th. 

Tin  Ann  ric.in  tobacco  company  h.'is  <|e- 
dared  the  regular  quarterly  diviibntds  ol  2 
|ht  cent,  each  on  its  common  and  preferred 

slinks,  payable  February  1st. 

In  a  circular  issued  last  week  I  lie  three 
great  New  York  city  thread  manufacturing 
concerns  announced  that  after  January  1st 
their  InisjiH'ss  will  In-  h.indle<l  by  the  S|x»>l 
cotlou  company.  .1  trust  which  has  just  been 
Incorporated  under  the  laws  i,|  Wvv  |ersev. 

I  Van  &  Shibley.  Imikers  and  Knikers,  of 
PruvkleiKe,  have  taken  chargeof  the  arrange, 
mend  lO  Consolidate  the  paper  manufacturers 
of  this  CWmtrjr.  The  deal  w  ill  involve  about 
$40,000,000.  and  w  ill  include  the  mills  n,.,k. 
ihg  writing  paper,  bond  paper,  wrapping, 
ledger,  envelope  and  new  s  pa|K-r. 

Whilt  there  is  comparatively  little  trading 
at  the  moment  U-lween  ship)HTs  to  lapan  and 
manufacturers,  merchants  interested  in  the 

biisiin  peak  eiic.airagingh   lor  the  revival 

of  trade  early  in  the  new  year.  Ouotatioiis 
are  being  freely  sent,  ami.  according  to  par- 
ties x»  i  ll  posted  with  affairs  in  Japan,  then'  is 
every  reason  to  l*licvc  that  the  American 
manufacturers  will  lead  during  the  coming 
season  in  furnishing  many  of  the  require- 
ments necessary.  In  most  every  electrical 
enterprise  in  the  empire  American  machinery 
and  apparatus  will  have  the  preference. 
Likewise  in  mill  machinery  and  1ailu.1v  con- 
slrtiction  material  and  equipment. 


Here  and  There 

•  And  you        you  ate  hor*e  steak  in  Paris'  Hour 

was  It  served"  "A  la  carl,  ol  course."— <  ferWaW 
/VtitH  IX Air*. 

'■  Feytlier,  what  1 1  an  octogenarian*" 
McLuberty — "An  octogenarian,  me  b'v,  ts  a  mon 
that  has  eight  toes  on  aicli  lut.''— //«r*Wj  A>ur, 

f'.ialted  Kitualisiu— Askius— "1  am  told  that  your 
new  rector  is  very  high  church.'  Miss  Churchly— 
i  i.  e.trenK-ly  high!  He  is  so  high  that 
H  on  Sunday  afiernoons!"— 
Fir»t  New  V.^-ker— "Did  you  note  any  point,  of 
irsemblance  lietwren  the  old  world  and  the  new 
when  you  were  abroad'-'  Second  New  Yorker— 
••Well. Jerusalem  and  Ireland  looked  familiar."  — 
Lift. 

.  -"Ah,  Horace,  how  do  vou  ilo*    Where  i. 
tather"'    Vouiik  son  (ot  lil'erary  •elebrily)— 
He's  In  the  library,  pulllii'  off  a  so n net. "-04 u„ ro 
I'ribum*. 

•'That's  a  terrible  nol««-  in  tl*  nuraery.  Mollv," 
said  the  mistress.  "What's  the  mailer-  Can't  you 
keep  the  l>aby  oulet'"  "Shuie.  ma'am,"  replied 
Molly.  "I  can't  keep  him  quiet  unless  1  let  htm 
make  a  noise."—  Tit  h'ili. 

Hibbler—  Is*s  vour  uorel  end  happily  V  Scrib- 
bler—  "No.  li"«  been  n-s-cfol  hy  every  publisher."  

.■  ■  ■ 1  s  ■'  I  ■■.  Lift. 
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NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK 

1TKSDAY.  riF.rCMHKK  2J 
Domksih  .  General  Kios  has  -urri'iiJinil 
Iliiihi,  tlx-  l.i -i  stronghold  <ii  tin  Spaniard*  in 
the  Philippines  ....  Aguiualdo  is  saiii  tn 
have  fled,  with  a  lew  lot  lowers,  l«i  an  inac- 
cessible region  Tin-  Hawaiian  chief  jus- 
tice rulctl  that  Chinese  who  secured  permits 
previous  to  annexation  may  land  at  Honolulu 
.  . .  , General  Henry,  military  governor  <>l 
Porto  Rico,  ordered  the  revocation  of  all 
franchises  granted  by  the  Spanish  authorities 
...  Major  General  John  K.  Brooke,  military 
governor  of  Culia,  arrived  at  Havana  .  The 
American  association  tor  the  advancement  of 
science  liegan  its  annual  session  in  New  York 
city..  A  general  conference  of  Lutherans 
was  begun  in  Philadelphia  .  .  .John  P.  Coch- 
ran, ex -governor  of  Delaware,  died. 

KoRKliiS. — Au  arraiigcmct  has  been  made 
by  which  the  secret  documents  in  th'.-  Drey- 
fus case  are  to  lie  -ubmitted  to  the  court  of 
cassation. .  .  .  Revolutionary  S*ialist«  in  Paris 
have  organized  committees  to  watch  for  the 
expected  coup  d  'eta/  A  cablegram  from 
Hanoi,  Tonkin,  confirms  the  news  <it  a  clash 
between  the  French  ami  Siamese  The 
revolutionary  movement  in  Holivia  i-  assum- 
ing  more  serious  proportions  .  .  The  bubonic 
plague  has  broken  out  in  the  district  of  Dcla- 
goa  bay. 

WKIINKSIMY,  UFX'KMHER  28 
DOUXmC. — Gcnertfj  Otis  reported  to  tin- 
war  department  that  lloilo  had  been  taken  by 
thc  Philippine  insurgents. ..  .The  temporary 
Filipino  cabinet  is  extremely  anti-American. 
....The  Spanish  forces  have  evacuated  all 
stations  in  the  southern  islands  in  the  Philip- 
pines, except  Zamhoang. ...  American  and 
Cuban  troop*  arc  co-operating  to  preserve 

order   in   Havana  .Claims   amounting  to 

$26,000,000  have  lieen  tiled  with  the  slate  de- 
partment for  damages  to  property  of  American 
citizens  in  Spain's  former  possession. . .  -  Sen- 
ator Morrill,  of  Vermont,  died  in  Washington, 

KoRKIBN,—  Three  duels  were  fought  at 
ltuda]iest,  growing  out  uf  the  squabble-  in 
parliament  between  mi  nnVrs  and  Ilaron 
nanffy .  .  .  .General  Henry  withdrew  hisorder 
revoking  Spanish  concessions  In  the  island  of 
Porto  Rico,  owing  to  legal  objections  to  the 
order. . .  .  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Pana- 
ma  canal  company,  in  Paris,  a  report  was 
read,  describing  the  means  taken  to  direct 
American  attention  to  the  merits  of  the  Pana- 
ma route, . .  .The  fall  of  part  ol  a  mountain 
partially  buried  the  Swiss  village  of  Airolo ; 
three  Imdies  were  taken  from  the  ruins,  ami 
damage  to  the  amount  of  $200,000  was  done, 
. . .  .The  Ecuadorian  rcfoHl  have  captured  the 
city  ot  Tulcan,  on  the  frontier,  near  Columbia. 

rlttRSIlAV.  IIH  I  MMKR  J.O 

DnMr.slir.  President  McKinley  issued  an 
order  regulating  the  financial  W  stem  of  (  uba 
And  living  the  ttMMian]  ot  \. dues  un  a  gold 
l»asis  .  The  preliminary  report  of  the  Nica- 
ragua canal  commission  was  made  public 
Arrangements  lor  bringing  home  the  bodies 
of  soldiers  buried  outside  of  the  United  States 
hav  •  been  completed  General  Mile-  de- 
fined his  position  in  reganl  to  the  .irinx  beef 
controversy  The  war  de|>artment  onlered 
(jcneral  Lawton  to  duty  in  the  Philippines  as 
second  in  command  to  General  Otis  ... 
Aguinaldo  has  cbosctl  .1  iu«  ubiiiet.  which 
is  pledged  to  independence  ami  the  retention 
of  the  Spanish  prisoners  Major  J.  G. 
Muhlenberg,  of  the  pay  corps,  was  appointed 
treasurer  ol  customs  tor  Cuba. 


Egw  HART$HQRHS^feS3 


Forkius.  — Sharp  lighting  has  occurred  in 
llritish  F-ast  Africa  between  a  Hrilish  force 
ami  some  reliels;  the  losses  were  severe  ami 
included  a  British  lieutenant...  Disquieting 
conditions  exist  in  the  Transvaal,  and  an  out- 
lireak  between  the  Uocrs  and  lilLuidcrs  is 
feared  Viceroy  Cur/.oti  has  arrivetl  ;lt 
liombav  Wild  «cenes  were  en. 11  ted  in  the 
Hungarian  diet  over  a  continuation  of  the 
disputes  pending.  .  .  King  llumliert  of  Italy 
has  liberate)!  many  ol  the  rioters  who  took 
part  in  the  disturkiucr-s  l.i-t  spring. 

FRIDAY.  tlKCK.MBKK  30 

IKiMK-stic.— The  president  and  his  ail- 
vis<  rs  dedded  to  give  the  military  governor 
of  Cuba  a  staff  corresponding  with  the  Ameri- 
can cabinet ....  The  formal  orders  were  is. 
sued  by  the  war  department  assigning  Major 
General  Merrill  to  the  command  of  the  dc. 
partmeut  of  the  east,  and  Major  General 
Shatter  to  the  department  of  California... 
Secretary  I-ong  approved  the  Verdict  of  the 
court  martial  in  Naval  Constructor  Hans- 
Corn's  case,  but  restored  the  accused  officer  to 
duty  .  The  war  department.  011  the  request 
of  Commissary  General  Eagan.  ordered  au 
investigation  into  the  quality  of  the  beef  fur- 
nished to  the  army  .  .  The  great  union  ter- 
minal railroad  station  in  Boston  was  dedi- 
cated Seiior  Romero,  Mexican  ambass.). 
dor  to  the  United  States,  died  in  Washington. 

FoRRIGN. —  The  demand  of  France  for  an 
extension  of  the  exclusive  French  art'lement 
at  Shanghai  has  been  granted  by  the  Chinese 
government  ,  ..It  is  reported  that  the  Span- 
iards at  Guam  have  driven  out  the  governor 
and  chosen  his  successor ....  The  Brazilian 
parliament  ratified  the  treaty  for  extradition 
with  the  United  States  .  .  laird  and  Lady 
Cur/on  landed  at  B0mb.1v  .  The  British 
Meaner  Gltnavon.  from  Hong  Kong  fur  Lon- 
don, was  wrecked,  and  many  of  her  crew 
were  reported  missing  .  .  .  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Birthokjmew  Price,  master  of  Pembroke  col- 
lege, Oxford,  died. 

SAtlRtlAY,    IIM'KMDKR  Jl 

DoMKstic— Theodore  Roosevelt  took  the 
0.1th  of  office  as  governor  of  New  York 
Secretary  Hay  disapproved  a  concession 
granted  by  the  former  government  of  Haw  iii 
lo  the  Pacific  cable  coiiqiauy  The  war 
de|iartnteiit  created  four  more  military  dc- 
partments  in  Cuba,  and  assigned  officer-  to 
command  them  .  .  Funeral  services  over  the 
body  of  Senator  Morrill  were  held  in  the 
senate  chamber  in  Washington  .  Six  mill, 
ers  lost  their  lives  by  tailing  from  a  cage  in 
a  shaft  to  the  bottom  in  the  Like  Superior 
iron  region. 

FOREIGN.  Joseph  Vachcr,  a  French 
tramp,  who  has  killed  more  than  a  SCO IV  ot 
people,  was  guillotined  at  Bourgon-Brossc. 
France .  ...  A  great  Kittle  is  re|>ortei|  to  have 
lieen  fought  111  Sze-Ciiuen  province.  China, 
in  which  the  imperial  farces  defeated  the 

rebels.  .  .  .  la-ading  bankers  of  Paris  believe 
that  if  the  United  Stale-  builds  the  Nicara- 
gua canal  not  enoturn  '»  yean  be  raised 

in  France  to  complete  the  Panama  route.  . .  . 
The  two  niasing  btwU  of  the  steamer  Glen 
avan    have   been    fiMUtd  .     In    a  -lioiting 

affray  <m  the  •ii.miut  .st  Paul,  at  South- 
ampton, several  coal-trimmers  wen-  shot 
The  Austrian   ui-gleich  has  been  extended 
for  a  year  by  imperial  decree. 

SLNHAV.  JAM'YRY  I  . 
Domestic.  The  formal  cession  of  Spanish 
sovereignly  in  Cuba  to  the  United  Stales  was 
made  at  noon  at  Havana  A  dispatch-lmal 
reached  Manila  from  Iloilo,  bringing  news 
thatCcncral  Miller  had  refused the  request  tor 
delay  in  giving  up  the  city  made  by  the  insur- 
gents; both  sides  were  prewiring  to  light 

l  lir  funeral  ot  Hatiai  Romero,  Btrobassador 

fniru  Mexico  to  this  country,  took  place  at 
Washington ...  The  lir-t  clatsei  -it  West 
Point  and  Annapolis  will  lie  commissioned  as 
officers  in  the  army  ami  navy  next  mouth,  and 
put  into  active  service. 


You  will  get  a  new  notion 
of  what  a  lamp-chimney  can 
be,  when  you  use  a  Macbith  ; 
and  of  what  it  can  do,  when 
you  get  the  right  one. 

Get  the  Index. 

Write  Macbeth.  rUtsbuiyh.  Pa. 


fiuiF.li. N.  —  Duels  continue  to  result  froM 
the  political  animosity  in  Hungary.  .  .  Rus- 
sian newspapers  have  been  forbidden  lo  refer 
to  the  suppression  of  strikes  by  armed  force 
in  Russian  spinning  factories. 

MONDAY.  JANCARV  2 

DoMK-sTir. — The  new  American  control  in 
Cuba  is  working  smoothly  ;  fifteen  vcssclscii- 
tered  Havana  harbor  and  discharged  cargoes, 
under  the  new  tariff  rates. . .  .Preparations  are 
being  hurried  to  send  six  regiments  of  regular 
infantry  In  the  Philippines. . .  .The  president 
and  Mrs.  McKinley  gave  a  New  Sear's  re- 
ception at  the  White  House. ..  .Governor 
Richards  of  Wyoming  and  Governor  Pingni- 
of  Michigan  were  inaugurated ....  Heavy- 
snowstorms  were  re|iorted  in  western  states. 

Forku;n. — Thousands  of  natives  of  China 
are  starving,  owing  to  the  Yellow  river  floods 
having  destroyed  the  crops. . .  .  Reports  fnmi 
Paris  say  that  op|xmcnts  to  Drey  fuss  revision 
declare  that  the  court  of  cassation  has  waived 
its  intention  of  recalling  Dreyfus  from  French 
Guiana ....  Severe  storms  were  reported  in 
the  Irish  Channel. ..  .Russia  has  ordered  a 
payment  of  75.000,000  rubles  to  the  inqierial 
bank,  and  it  is  denied  that  the  government 
has  been  seeking  loans. ..  .King  Charles 
opened  the  cortcs  geraes  at  Lisbon  and  de- 
clared that  Portugal  favors  the  czar's  peace 
and  disarmament  pmposals. .  .  Colonel  Kitch- 
ener, brother  of  the  sirdar,  has  gone  at  the 
head  of  an  expedition  against  the  khalifa,  w  hi* 
is  raiding  Arab  settlements  in  the  Soudan . .  .  . 
The  sixth  duke  ol  Northumberland  died. 


TO  (  I  in   A  COLD  IN  OKI  DAY 

Take  l.a>allve  Bromo  Quinine  Tablets.  All  drug- 
gists refund  (he  money  II  ll  tails  to  cure.  »$c. 
Tbr  genuine  has  1.  H.  Q.  un  each  tablet. 

Customer—  'Look  here!  IV  first  time  I  used  Oils 
eheap  umbrella  1  bought  ot  lou  Ihe  black  dye  soak- 
ed out  and  dripped  all  over  me."  Kcaler—  Mel  11 
Irtent.  that  was  our  new  patent  sell -deiecUvr  um- 
brella. II  Any  one  should  steal  that,  you'd  kis.w 
him  by  his  clothes."—  Tit  fiiti. 

•'Mu^kI'i*  called  up  hl»  first  wife  St  Ihe  ecaoce 
last  night,  and  what  do  you  think  he  said  to  hei**' 
"Goodness  knows."  "He  told  Her  he  wished  site 
would  glie  his  second  wile  her  recipe  lo.-  mince- 
meat/'— I  hhtigm  Rnvrd. 

Why  spend  $1  for  a  buttle  .,1  medicine  for  a  com- 
plaint* when  one  box  ol  lleecham's  pills  costing  011 1  y 
it  cents  will  cure  nearly  all  known  diseases  *  This 
is  liecause constipation  is  Ihe  cause  ot  nearly  all 
ailments  and  IWncham's  pills  cure  constipation.  A 
valuable  book  ol  kuuwledge  ma  tint  tree,  on  request, 
by  ft  K.  Allen  Co..  365  Canal  St.,  New  York 

Bill  — "What  Is  the  most  fruitless  task  you  ever 
knew  undertaken?"  lilt — "A  drunken  man.  hunt- 
ing lor  his  wile's  pocket  In  a  London  lug."—  I  wiro 
St<t/fgm*M. 

To  lubricate  the  chain  and  sprockets  of  your 
bicycle  use  Graphitoleo.  Send  i<>  cents  lor  sample, 
lo  Jos.  Dixon  Crucible  Co..  Jersey  City.  N.  J. 

"Hon  well  Mrs.  PI,. licit  holds  her  a«e"'  "Yes, 
she  doesn't  look  a  day  older  than  she  -., , .  -I,<  |s.e — 
India  nap*in  Uurm*lt. 
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Anecdotes 

Pn.icssor  — — ,  a  Wading  light  of  Edin- 
burgh university,  recently  wrote  im  the  black- 

hoard  in  his  laboratory:  "  Prnfi-ssor  

inform*  hi*  students  that  he  hu  tlii>  day 
turn  appointed  honorary  physician  to  the 
<|txxii.  In  the  course  of  the  morning  he  hail 
acauiOB  to  Wave  the  room,  anil  Ml  returning 
found  that  a  student  had  added  to  the 
»ni*i4inccn>ent  the  words:  "God  save  the 
yueen !  " — Household  IVordi. 

Bullae  used  to  hunt  names  for  the  characters 
in  hi*  romances.  He  would  not  be  satisfied 
with  one  of  hi*  own  invention.  It  had  to 
have  actual  existence.  So  pcramhulating 
Paris  or  Tours,  he  would  study  the  sin11*, 
and  was  delighted  when  he  found  a  name 
which  suited  his  personages.  Dickens,  we 
fancy,  rather  invented  his  funny  MUM*.  Ii 
i-  mhI.  however,  that  he  took  Oliver  Twi»t 
from  an  omnibus  conductor.  There  w.i^  .1 
bus  driver,  and  as  the  conductor  shut  the 
ilinrot  the  vehicle,  he  cried  out  to  the  jehu. 
"Go  on,  Oliver  Twist,"  ami  Dickens,  who 
was  a  passenger,  adopted  the  name  for  the 
buy  who  asked  "for  more." — S'rm  York 
Trikunt. 

That  advocates  of  temperance  may  some- 
time] be  too  sensitive  is  illustrated  by  a  story 
that  comes  all  the  way  lrom  Scotland.  Two 
well-known  temperance  men  of  Kirkaldy  were 
upset  recently  while  returning  from  a  temper- 
ance meeting.  In  its  account  of  the  mishap 
the  local  paper  remarked  :  •'  Fortunately  both 
H> :  t.e:m-n  were  sober  at  the  t  me."  This  re- 
mark made  them  indignant,  and  they  wrote 
.1  letter  to  the  editor,  saying  so.  Whereupon 
the  editor  kept  up  his  end  by  printing  this 
jfjcifcigy  in  the  next   issue  of  the  paper. 

Messrs.    and    demand  an 

apnlugy  for  our  having  stated  that  at  the  time 


A  G0OD_PRAGTIGE. 

If  You  Want  a  Good  Appetite 
and  Perfect  Digestion. 

After  each  meal  dissolve  one  or  two  of 
Sturt't  Dyspepsia  Tablets  in  the  mouth  and, 
rcn^lmg  with  the  food,  they  constitute  a 
perfect  digestive,  absolutely  sale  for  the 
-Oil  sensitive  stomach. 

They  digest  the  food  before  it  hai  Hum  to 
jtrmtnt  thus  preventing  the  formation  of  gas 
ind  keeping  the  blood  pure  and  free  from 
the  poisonous  products  of  fermented,  ha  I- 
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CONSUMPTION 


of  their  accident  they  were  both  sober.  We 
ttavt  ptatMIK  in  withdrawing  our  oliserv- 
ation.' 

The  pre«cnt  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is 
the  subject  of  almost  a;  many  anecdote*  M  the 
late  Master  of  lt.i  lliol  himself.  Here  i*;i  very 
amusing  one,  for  the  truth  of  which  1  cannot 
vouch.  It  is  known  to  many  that  Dr.  Gcc, 
formerly  rector  of  St.  George's,  BUiomsbury, 
and  afterward*  Hishop  of  Melbourne,  was 
the  po— -e-H>r  of  two  very  curious  (  tiri-ti.ui 
names  -Field  Flowers.  The  story  allege* 
that  this  reverend  gentleman,  in  his  salad 
days,  was  ploughed  for  smalls.  Dr.  Temple 
was  among  the  •-\;»tnit  ers,  and,  «  I11  11  the  un- 
fortunate young  man  came  up  to  learn  his 
fate,  he  was  thus  addressed  by  the  present 
primate  :  "  Field,  you're  ploughed  :  Flowers, 
you're  plucked ;  (Joe,  you  can  go '.  " — At.  A  ■  P. 

The  gray  old  mountaineer  asked  me  down 
to  take  dinner  with  him.  He  lived  in  a  well-  I 
kept  cabin  with  hi>  daughter.  After  dinner  I 
we  sat  in  the  shade  of  a  tree  and  he  told  me 
about  himself.  "Air  you  married?"  he 
asked,  after  he  had  told  me  lie  was  a  w  idower. 
"  No,  but  I  hope  to  be  someday."  I  answered, 
quite  sinccrelv.  "  You  ought  to  lie  ;  every 
man  ought  to  be  ;  a  man  that  ain't  ain't  showin' 
a  right  feelin'  to'rds  what  the  laird's  done  fer 
him  ;  ther  ain't  nothin'  on  the  face  uv  God's 
green  earth  that  is  a  patchin'  to  a  worn. in.  I 
eon'l  keer  what  kind  she  is."  "  You're  hale 
and  hearty  yet,"  I  said,  "and  I  don't  set- 
why  you  don't  take  some  of  your  own  advice." 
•'  Don't  crowd  it,  mister."  he  said,  waving 
his  hand  as  if  wanting  off  my  attack.  "  I'm 
liggerin'  on  sever'l  this  very  minute,  and  I 
ain  t  quite  shore  yit  which  one  to  pick.  I've 
been  married  four  times,  and  every  time  my 
notions  uv  women  has  got  so  much  higher 
that  I'll  be  denied  ef  I  don't  kinder  look  for- 
rerd  to  ktsin'  a  wife  jist  for  the  satisfaction  uv 
gittin'  another  one.'  — Wow, 

Kcpresentative-elect  John  I-  Burnett  of 
Gadsden,  Ala.,  who  will  succeed  Milford  W. 
Howard,  the  Populist,  will  probably  be  the 
smallest  man  in  the  next  house.  He  is  never- 
theless, an  able  lawyer,  although  he  is  known 
in  his  own  state  as  "The  Jack  of  Spades." 
A  «.ton  is  told  id  him,  and  ou<  of  the  Alabama 
delegation  vouches  for  its  tnith.  When  he 
first  appeared  in  the  supreme  court  of  the 
state  to  argue  a  rase,  he  stood  up  in  front  of 
a  high  bench,  which  it  is  the  custom  there  to 
place  in  inn  it  of  the  scats  of  the  judges,  t  in 
this  bench  the  lawyers  rest  their  books  and 
their  papers  while  making  arguments.  Mr. 
liurnett,  according  to  the  story,  arose  and  ad- 
dressed the  court,  proceeding  with  hi*  argu- 
ment.   The  judges  peered  out  towards  the 

high  bench)  and  were  unable  to  perceive  the 

attorney.  He  was  so  short  that  his  head  was 
not  apparent  over  the  high  bench.  "Mr. 
liurnett,  '  remarked  the  chief  justice  in  digni- 
fied tones.  "  It  is  customary  for  lawyer!  to 
arise  in  addressing  this  court." —  H'askingtjn 
Star, 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  .1  rewa'id  wa- 
ome  offered  for  Senator  Morrill's  life.  He 
told  the  story  himself  at  a  met  ting  oi  the  Ver- 
mont Historical  Society  about  tour  years  ago. 

••  In  the  early  day*  of  the  late  war,"  he  »uid, 
"  my  picture  was  put  forth  by  a  relxd  Virginia 
newspaper)  with  an  advertisement  offering  a 
reward  tor  me,  dead  or  alive,  ol  $25.  That 
was  1  suallv  offered  tor  the  recover)-  of  run- 
away slaves.  They  dcscrilicd  me  as  '  a 
person  who  would  be  expected  to  have 
been  the  author  of  "Yankee  Doodle"  rather 
than  of  the  infernal  tariff  of  1861.'  The 
picture  w.is,  of  course,  pleasing  to  the 
old  masters  of  the  south.  Iieiug  alter  the 
manner  of  Hogarth,  and  1  have  not  Wanted 
that  it  has  been  made  immortal  by  pn-M-rvation 
in  any  of  their  historical  societies.  It  w  ill  be 
for  posterity  to  my,  if  posterity  should  ever 
trouble  itself  to  say  anything,  whether  or  not 
Vcrmoutcrs  made  a  mistake  in  not  surrender- 
ing me  for  the  S25  Virginia  reward."  Xrw 
Vert  Trthune. 
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AMERICAN  AFFAIRS 

The  Constitution  and  the  Government 
of  Colonies 

Professor  Harry  Pratt  Judson,  of  the  University  uf 
Chicago,  contributes  an  important  paper  on  this  subject 
10  the  January  American  Monthly  Review  of  Reviews.  His 
article  is  largely  expository  but  does  not  lack  emphatic 
•^[.ressions  of  personal  opinion.  He  presents  a  logical 
review  of  the  whole  problem  and  concludes  with  this 
■•ummary  : 

The  power  to  acquire  territory  is  no  longer  seriously 
questioned.  The  purposes  of  annexation  are  not  limited 
liy  the  constitution,  but  arc  at  the  discretion  of  the  politi- 
cal branch  of  the  government.  It  is  not  necessary,  there- 
fore, that  annexed  territory  should  be  destined  for  state- 
hood. It  may  be  held  permanently  as  a  colony,  for 
pa  eposes  of  national  defense  or  from  economic  considera- 
U"ns.  It  may  be  held  in  trust  for  the  inhabitants,  with 
the  expectation  of  ultimately  turning  it  over  to  them 
should  they  so  desire  and  should  they  prove  themselves 
*  ipable  of  orderly  government.  Meanwhile  the  govern- 
ment of  such  territory  is  subject  to  the  control  of  con- 
fess. 


The  inhabitants  of  annexed  territory  do  not  by  virtue 
of  annexation  necessarily  all  become  citizens  of  the  United 
States— it  is  not  beyond  question  that  any  of  them  do  so 
become.  The  fourteenth  amendment  is  not  of  necessity 
so  to  be  construed  as  to  make  birth  in  annexed  territory 
result  in  American  citizenship.  The  fourteenth  amend- 
ment relates  to  the  "  United  States."  That  is  a  terra 
which  has  two  meanings  :  in  the  larger  sense  it  includes 
all  that  is  within  the  national  boundaries — "the  whole 
American  empire,"  as  Chief  Justice  Marshall  calls  it;  in 
the  more  restricted  sense  it  includes  only  the  states,  but 
excludes  all  federal  territory.  It  is  in  the  second — the 
restricted— sense  that  the  term  is  used  in  the  constitution 
as  denoting  the  sovereign  power  whose  governmental 
agencies  are  therein  provided — a  sovereign  power  in  which 
the  territories  have  no  share:  "We,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  .  .  .  do  ordain  and  establish  this  constitu- 
tion." It  is  by  no  means  proved  that  the  term  occurs 
anywhere  in  the  constitution  in  any  other  sense.  Terri- 
tories are  not  "states"  within  the  meaning  of  the  consti- 
tution, and  the  "United  States  "  in  its  restricted  govern- 
mental sense  is  merely  the  "states"  federally  united. 
From  these  considerations  it  follows  that  some  constitu- 
tional inconveniences  apprehended  from  annexation  of 
htlds  mer  s-m  and  inhabited  by  inferior  race*  are  not 
likely  to  occur.  It  i*  by  no  means  a  settled  thing  that 
persons  born  in  annexed  territory  are  by  mere  force  of  the 
fourteenth  amendment  citizens  of  the  United  States.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  reasonable  interpretation  would  limit 
the  constitutional  requirement  to  the  states,  leaving 
citizenship  within  territories  to  legislative  discretion. 
Congress  may  lay  a  direct  tax  on  such  territories,  subject 
only  to  the  constitutional  limitation  of  proportion  to 
population. 

The  limitation  of  uniformity  placed  by  the  constitution 
on  the  power  to  lay  indirect  taxes  is  confined  to  "the 
United  States,"  which  may  well  mean  the  states.  Thus 
there  would  be  no  such  limitation  so  far  as  territories  are 
concerned,  and  hence  congress  would  be  quite  free  to 
maintain  therein  such  system  of  duties  and  excises  as 
c  ircumstances  may  warrant,  irrespective  of  the  policy  con- 
trolling the  "states."  The  navigation  laws  are  constitu- 
tionally limited  also  with  reference  only  to  the  "states." 
Thus  congress  may,  if  it  seems  expedient  >o  to  do,  estab- 
lish the  "  open  door "  in  over-sea  territories  without  let 
or  hindrance  from  the  constitution.  Such  personal  rights 
as  the  constitution  guarantees  within  the  whole  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  national  government — both  In  states  and  in 
territories — are  on  the  whole  such  as  would  not  materially 
impede  adequate  control  of  federal  territory,  and  at  the 
same  time  such  as.we  would  wish  to  extend  to  all  people 
under  the  American  Hag. 
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Americanism  versus  Imperialism 

Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  probably  the  most  active  of 
all  the  anti-imperialists,  carries  his  opposition  into  the 
pages  of  the  Xurth  American  Review  for  January,  his 
slogan  being  Americanism  versus  Imperialism.  Mr.  Car- 
negie says  that  the  far  east  is  "a  mine  of  dynamite, 
always  liable  to  explode."  We  have  but  eighty-one  ships 
with  which  to  oppose  the  vastly  greater  navies  of  the 
powers  who  will  antagonize  us.  Alliances  can  not  be 
depended  upon,  as  the  history  of  European  alliances 
shows.  If  we  "had  an  alliance  to-day,  it  might  not  be 
worth  the  paper  it  was  written  on  tomorrow."  Specula- 
tion as  to  what  we  may  gain  at  some  future  lime  must  be 
dismissed: 


He  is  no  statesman — he  is  only  a  dreamer— who 
allows  his  hopes  to  stand  against  facts,  and  he  who 
proposes  that  the  United  States,  as  she  stands  to-day, 
shall  enter  into  the  coming  struggle  in  the  far  east, 
depending  upon  any  alliance,  seems  unsuited  to  shape 
the  policy  or  deal  with  the  destinies  of  the  republic. 

Just  consider  her  position,  solid,  compact,  impregna- 
ble; if  all  the  naval  forces  were  to  combine  to  attack  her 
what  would  be  her  reply?  She  would  mine  or  close  her 
ports— a  few  loaded  scows  would  do  the  business.  The 
injury  she  would  inflict  upon  the  principal  powers  by 
closing  her  ports  would  be  much  more  serious  than  could 
be  inflicted  upon  her;  because  non-exportation  of  food- 
stuffs and  cotton  would  mean  famine  and  distress  to 
Britain  and  injure  her  to  a  greater  degree  than  loss  in 
battle.  Even  in  France  and  in  Germany  the  results  of 
non-exportation  would  be  more  serious  than  the  effects 
of  ordinary  war.  It  would  only  be  a  matter  of  a  short 
time  until  the  powers  recognized  how  futile  was  their 
attempt  to  injure  seriously  this  self-contained  republic, 
whose  estate  here  lies  secure  within  a  ring  fence. 

The  national  wealth  would  not  grow  as  fast  during 
the  blockade,  but  that  is  all.  Our  foreign  trade  would 
suffer,  but  that  is  a  trifle,  not  more  than  four  per  cent  of 
our  domestic  commerce.  No  expert  estimates  the  annual 
domestic  exchanges  of  the  people  at  less  than  fifty  thou- 
sand millions  of  dollars;  those  of  exports  and  imports 
have  never  yet  reached  quite  two  thousand  millions.  The 
annual  increase  of  domestic  exchanges  is  estimated  to  be 
just  about  equal  to  the  total  of  all  our  foreign  trade,  im- 
ports and  exports  combined.  Labor  would  he  displaced, 
but  the  new  demand  upon  it  caused  by  the  new  state  of 
affairs  would  employ  it  all.  We  should  emerge  from  the 
embargo  without  serious  injury.  So  much  for  the  im- 
pregnability of  the  republic.  To-day  fortune  rains  upon 
her.  For  the  first  time  in  her  history,  she  has  become 
the  greatest  exporting  nation  in  the  world,  even  the 
exports  of  Britain  being  less  than  hers.  Her  manufac- 
tures are  invading  all  lands,  commercial  expansion  pro- 
ceeds by  leaps  and  bounds;  New  York  has  become  the 
financial  centre  of  the  world.  It  is  London  no  more,  but 
New  York,  which  is  to-day  the  financial  centre.  This, 
however,  is  not  yet  to  be  claimed  as  permanent,  but  it 
promises  to  become  so  ere  long,  unless  the  republic 
becomes  involved  in  European  wars  through  imperialism. 
Labor  is  in  demand  at  the  highest  wages  paid  in  the 
world;  the  industrial  supremacy  of  the  world  lies  at  our 
feet.  Two  questions  are  submitted  to  the  decision  of  the 
American  people:  First — Shall  we  remain  as  we  are,  solid, 
compact,  impregnable,  republican,  American;  or,  Second 
— Shall  wc  creep  under  the  protection,  and  become,  as 
Bishop  Potter  says,  "the  catspaw,"  of  Britain,  in  order 
that  wc  may  grasp  the  phantom  of  imperialism? 

Thus  only  can  the  republic  stand  true  to  its  pledges, 
that  the  sword  was  drawn  only  in  the  cause  of  humanity 
and  not  for  territorial  aggrandizement,  and  true  to  the 


fundamental  principles  upon  which  she  rests  "that 
government  derives  its  just  powers  from  the  consent  of 
the  governed;"  that  the  flag,  wherever  it  floats,  shall  pro- 
claim "  the  equality  of  the  citizen,"  "one  man's  privilege 
every  man's  right" — "that  all  men  are  created  equal," 
not  that  under  its  sway  part  only  shall  be  citizens  with 
rights  and  part  only  subjects  without  rights — freemen  and 
serfs,  not  all  freemen.  Such  is  the  issue  between 
Americanism  and  imperialism. 

The  Weakness  of  Our  Executive  Power 

President  McKinlcy's  influence  in  determining  that 
the  United  States  should  annex  Spanish  territory  gained 
in  the  war,  has  led  many  anti-expansionist  newspaper 
writers  to  call  attention  to  the  large  power  of  our  execu- 
tive as  shown  in  his  ability  to  adopt  and  practically  to  force 
the  adoption  of  a  radically  new  national  policy.  One 
New  York  paper  (the  Post  we  think)  said  that  the  presi- 
dent and  the  czar  of  Russia  possessed  the  most  autocratic 
powers  among  all  civilized  rulers.  Mr.  Henry  Loomis 
Nelson  in  the  January  Harper's  Magazine  takes  ground  in 
opposition  to  these  views.  He  points  out  that  congress 
forced  the  executive  into  war  and  that  "  thereafter  other 
serious  weaknesses  in  our  system  were  revealed."  After 
summarizing  the  lessons  of  the  war,  Mr.  Nelson  says: 


Wc  will  not  have  such  an  efficient  executive  as  Ham- 
ilton hoped  for  and  expected  from  the  constitution  until 
we  recognize  the  fact  that  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
government  must  be  checked;  that  our  fathers  went  toe* 
far  in  their  crusade  against  the  executive  power;  that, 
however  excusable  may  have  been  their  fear  of  kings  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  there  are  strong  reasons  now  why 
the  constitutional  consequences  of  that  fear  should  be 
modified,  and  why  there  should  be  a  readjustment  of  the 
relations  between  the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of 
the  government.  The  fact  that  the  revolt  against  exe- 
cutive power  in  the  eighteenth  century  went  too  far  for 
the  comfort  of  the  nineteenth  in  this  country  is  not  vet 
generally  or  even  widely  reiognizcd,  but  that  there  is  now 
a  revolt  against  undue  legislative  power  is  evident  from 
the  growing  length  and  complexity  of  the  state  constitu- 
tions, and  in  the  efforts  of  the  people,  expressed  in  their 
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own  fundamental  laws,  to  limit  and  restrain  the  power  of 
their  legislatures. 

The  interference  of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  gov- 
ernment with  the  executive  makes  the  executive  weak  and 
uncertain.  Congress  directs  every  act  from  the  most  im- 
portant to  the  most  trivial.  Besides  the  larger  limitations 
upon  its  power,  congress  decides  the  character  of  every 
mer  or  harbor  improvement,  often  against  the  recommen- 
dations of  expert  engineers.  It  rents  a  wagon  shed  for 
the  treasury  department.  It  buys  and  repairs  harness. 
The  fact  that  [these]  are  trifles  may  suggest  that  they  are 
not  worth  mentioning;  but  they  are  symptomatic.  The 
congress  that  limits  and  hampers  the  executive  in  small 
matters,  also,  it  must  be  recollected,  takes  away  from  it 
the  real  command  of  the  army  and  navy,  defeats  its  at- 
tempts to  make  treaties  with  foreign  powers,  dictates  its 
appointees  for  important  offices,  and  refuses  to  leave  to 
experts  the  establishment  of  our  monetary  system.  One- 
result  of  legislative  control  of  the  details  of  administration 
is  that  hardly  one  of  the  executive  functions  of  the  govern- 
ment is  thoroughly  well  administered.  From  the  office  of 
the  member  of  the  cabinet  to  the  smallest  post-office  or 
constable  we  have,  as  a  rule,  inefficient  service,  and  often 
corruption.  We  have  what  we  might  expect  from  men, 
many  of  whom  are  uncertain  as  to  the  length  of  their  ser- 
vice, directed  as  to  their  duties  by  rules  made  by  a  large 
and  often  indifferent  body  of  politicians  at  Washington. 
That  the  legislative  branch  is  the  chief  power  in  the  coun- 
try is  not,  it  is  true,  an  evil.  Our  democratic  experi- 
ment implies  such  rule,  and  the  rule  of  a  thoroughly  in- 
dependent and  strong  executive  would  be  inconsistent 
vith  it.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  legislative  branch 
has  gone  too  far  in  one  direction  in  its  encroachments  on 
the  rights  of  the  individual,  and,  in  the  other,  in  its  emas- 
culation of  the  executive;  but  while  the  time  has  not  yet 
tome  to  think  of  surrendering  the  blessings  of  self-govern- 
ment and  the  virtues  of  representative  government,  on  ac- 
count cither  of  evils  which  may  be  cured  or  apparent  evils 
»hich  arc  inherent  in  democracy,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it 
is  time  to  reconsider  the  relations  of  the  legislative  and 
executive  departments,  with  a  view  to  restraining  the 
former  and  strengthening  the  latter,  for  with  our  present 
organization  the  executive  power  of  the  government 
•lught  not  to  be  charged  with  new  international  concerns 
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or  with  the  duty  of  governing  colonies,  for  it  is  not  even 
adequate  to  present  demands,  largely  because  it  is  not 
permitted  to  exercise  any  will  or  discretion  of  its  own. 

The  abject  failure  of  a  government  invites  overthrow, 
and  therefore  to  contemplate  colonial  expansion  under 
our  present  system,  or  without  a  material  and  revolution- 
ary strengthening  of  the  executive,  is  to  invite  such  a  revolt 
against  legislative  power  as  the  eighteenth-century  demo- 
crats raised  against  executive  power. 

4* 

Destructive  and  Constructive  Energies  of  our 
Government 

Charles  VV.    Eliot,  in  the  January  Atlantu  Monthly,  Bi^ton 

Excerpt 

In  instituting  comparisons  between  military  and  naval 
expenditure  on  the  one  hand,  and  expenditure  for  purely 
beneficent  objects,  such  as  the  advancement  of  science, 
the  development  of  technical  skill,  the  saving  of  life,  the 
improvement  of  industries,  anil  the  support  of  education, 
on  the  other,  I  have  no  intention  of  even  suggesting  that 
the  expenditures  on  military  and  naval  preparation  should 
be  diminished,  much  less  stopped,  as  Charles  Sumner 
proposed.  The  short  war  with  Spain  has  taught  us  the 
immeasurable  value  of  the  regular  army  and  navy,  and 
has  justified  the  expenditure  of  all  the  money  they  have 
ever  cost.  As  war  becomes  more  and  more  a  matter  of 
science — chemical,  physical,  biological,  and  fiscal — and 
of  highly  trained  skill  on  the  part  of  all  who  direct  or 
operate  the  complicated  machinery  of  war,  it  is  manifest 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  United  States  to  build  and  main- 
tain the  most  perfect  instruments  and  appliances  of  war 
that  the  utmost  skill  of  our  engineers  and  mechanics  can 
produce,  and  to  keep  in  training  adequate  bodies  of  men 
to  use  effectively  this  elaborate  machinery. 

But  it  is  not  equally  clear  that  the  nation  which  can 
afford  to  make  this  expenditure  can  afford  to  make  much 
freer  expenditures  than  our  nation  has  ever  made  on  the 
wholly  beneficent  agencies  of  the  government,  which  save 
life,  increase  food  and  ore  production,  avert  evils,  facili- 
tate transportation,  promote  industries  and  commerce, 
and  foster  education?  If  the  self-respect  of  the  nation 
were  habitually  increased  by  the  visible  achievements  of 
the  government  in  peace,  there  would  be  less  chance  of 
the  people's  being  tempted  to  war  by  the  desire  to  see  the 
power  of  the  government  exhibited.  If  the  government 
habitually  displayed  a  great  beneficent  power,  a  power 
exerted  primarily  for  the  good  of  its  own  citizens,  but 
secondarily  for  the  good  of  mankind,  and  which,  in  order 
to  its  full  effects,  called  for  the  permanent  maintenance 
of  large  bodies  of  disciplined  and  devoted  servants  of  an 
excellence  comparable  with  that  of  the  regular  army  and 
navy,  would  there  not  be  solid  grounds  for  pride  and  satis- 
faction in  our  government  which  would  tend  to  keep  us 
from  seeking  that  pride  and  satisfaction  in  military  glory? 

After  everything  possible  has  been  said  in  favor  of 
martial  virtues  and  achievements,  whenever  our  people 
really  take  up  the  question  how  best  to  win  glory,  honor, 
and  love  for  free  institutions  in  general,  and  the  American 
republic  in  particular,  whether  in  our  own  eyes  or  in  the 
eyes  of  other  nations  and  later  times,  they  will  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  more  glory,  honor,  and  love  are  to  be 
won  by  national  justice,  sincerity,  patience  in  failure,  and 
generosity  in  success  than  by  national  impatience  COM* 
bativeness,  and  successful  sell  seeking;  and  glory,  honor, 
and  love  more  by  as  much  as  the  virtues  and  ideals  of 
civilized  man  excel  those  of  barbarous  man. 

[In  the  course  <>f  this  article,  Prof.  Eliot  gives  a  re- 
markable instance  of  the  mismanagement  of  public  works, 
viz.,  the  improvement  of  Columbia  River.  The  improve- 
ment was  commenced  in  1 8-8  and  is  not  yet  finished 
although  five  times  the  first  estimate  has  been  expended.] 
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Havana  a  Pesthole 

Although  Colonel  Waring  died  before  his  report  on  the 
sanitation  of  Havana  was  prepared,  his  secretary  and  assist- 
ant, Mr.  G.  E.  Hill,  has  completed  an  official  report  which 
he  makes  the  basis  of  an  article  in  the  January  Forum. 
Colonel  Waring  intended  to  recommend  an  extensive  plan 
of  sanitary  reform,  the  need  of  which  may  be  judged  from 
the  paragraphs  we  quote  below.  His  plans  would  entail 
the  expenditure  of  $  10,000,000  without  providing  for  the 
clearing  of  Havana  harbor,  which  is  not  recommended— 
that  would  take  care  of  itself  if  the  other  reforms  were  car- 
ried  out.    We  quote  : 


The  present  physical  condition  of  Havana,  as  revealed 
by  the  recent  investigation  for  the  government  by  Colonel 
Waring,  affords  ample  explanation  of  the  high  mortality 
which  is  more  than  decimating  her  population,  and  grave 
warning  of  consequences  far  more  terrible  than  any  yet  en- 
dured, should  an  unacclimatcd  industrial  or  military  pop- 
ulation precede  the  sanitarian  to  her  shores.  Briefly  para- 
phrased from  Colonel  Waring's  report,  the  worst  of  the 
conditions  are  as  follows  :  The  surroundings  and  customs 
of  domestic  life  are  disgusting  almost  beyond  belief.  Six- 
teen thousand  houses,  out  of  a  total  of  less  than  twenty 
thousand,  arc  but  one  story  high,  and  at  least  ninety  per 
cent  of  the  population  live  in  these — averaging,  say  eleven 
to  each  house.  Usually  the  house  covers  the  entire  lot, 
so  that  there  is  no  yard  ;  though  one  or  two  courts  are 
commonly  included  in  the  building.  According  to  the 
general — almost  the  universal — plan,  the  front  rooms  are 
used  as  parlors  or  reception-rooms.  Beyond  them  is  a 
court,  on  which  open  the  dining-rooms  and  slceping- 
rooms.  Beyond  these,  on  another  court,  are — I  might 
say  it — the  "kitchen,  stable,  ami  privy,  practically  all  in 
one."    In  Colonel  Waring's  own  words  . 

The  characteristic  feature  of  the  whole  estaldishment  — perhaps 
the  only  feature  which  is  conspicuous  in  every  house  without  excep- 
tion— is  the  privy-vault,  and,  sometimes,  a  second  vault  for  kitchen 
waste.  These  occupy  a  space  practically  under  ami  almost  in  the 
kitchen.  It  is  very  rarely,  imh-cd,  that  a  Culkati  privy  ha*  i  ventil.i 
ting-pipe,  so  that  it  belches  forth  its  nauseous  odors  throughout  the 
house  and  pervades  the  streets. 

In  spite  of  the  police  regulations,  the  household  slops 
— solid  as  well  as  liquid — are  often,  at  night,  dumped  into 
the  driveway  at  the  front  of  the  house,  if  this  happens  to 
be  nearer  than  the  eausado  in  the  kitchen.  There  is  no 
ordinance- — at  least  none  in  force — requiring  a  householder 
to  empty  his  privy-vault.  He  uses  it  until  it  threatens  to 
overflow;  then  he  hires  a  night  scavenger,  who  comes  with 
a  cart,  carrying  the  requisite  number  ol  barrels.  When 
the  barrels  are  filled,  the  cart  starts,  ostensibly,  for  the 
prescribed  place  of  disposal  ;  but  often,  in  a  dark  street, 
the  plugs  come  out,  and,  before  the  wagon  has  gone  very 
far,  the  barrels  are  empty.  This  is  an  unfortunate  occur- 
rence ;  but  it  saves  a  great  deal  of  time  and,  incidentally, 
the  fee  charged  by  the  owner  of  the  disposal  system. 
The  street  cleaners  overlook  the  accident;  "and,  in 
time,  sun  and  air  and  buzzards  restore  the  street  to  its 
normal  state  of  tilth.1'  Havana  has  no  sewage  system. 
Some  few  leaky  drains,  of  defective  grade,  close  to  the 
surface,  serve  to  receive  the  overflow  from  some  privy- 
vaults.  They  allow  the  liquid  filth  to  leak  into  the  soil  ; 
but  the  householder  saves  what  he  would  otherwise  have 
to  pay  the  night  scavengers.  A  saturated  soil  is  always  a 
source  of  possible  danger  ;  but  when  the  saturating  liquid 
is  a  solution  of  excremental  filth,  soaking  in  continually 
from  house  and  street  alike,  disastrous  injury  to  public 
and  private  health  is  inevitable.  Verily  Havana  is  a  city 
set  on  a  hill— but  a  dunghill. 

The  markets  are  foul  and  unfit  for  use  as  centres  of 
food  distribution.  One  of  them  should  be  destroyed  and 
rebuilt.    The  two  others  "  need  only  good  administration 


and  adequate  cleansing  to  make  them  satisfactory.  "  The 
blood  and  offal  from  the  slaughter-houses  are  flushed  into 
a  small  creek,  which  carries  them  as  far  as  the  edge  of 
the  harbor  and  there  deposits  them.  Both  creek  and 
harbor  are  "recking  with  putrid  filth."  •'  Lest  the  con- 
ditions above  set  forth  should  fail  to  do  their  appointed 
work  of  destruction,  stimulus  for  their  effectiveness  is 
furnished  by  an  extraneous. source  of  malaria  of  the  very 
worst  character."  The  water-supply  of  Havana  is  very 
pure  and  abundant, — more  than  two  hundred  gallons  per 
head  per  day  : — 

This  and  the  winds  of  the  gulf  save  the  city  from  being  absolu- 
tcly  and  unqualifiedly  l>ad  :  but  they  are  powerless  to  make  it  tolerable. 
It  is  a  veritable  plague  spot.  Its  own  people,  largely  immune  though 
they  arc  to  yellow  lever,  which  has  prevailed  here  without  interrup- 
tion for  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  years,  fall  constant  victims  under 
the  pernicious  malarial  and  depressing  influences  to  which  they  are 
always  subjected  ;  and  it  needs  only  the  immigration  of  fresh  material, 
which  the  enterprise  of  our  population  is  sure  to  bring  here,  to  create 
a  sacrifice  such  as  we  have  not  yet  known  ;  while  commerce  will 
carrv  the  terror  and  the  terrible  scourge  of  yellow  fever  to  our  shores, 
until  we  rise  again  in  a  war  of  humanity,  ami  at  all  cost  wipe  out 
enemy  with  which  no  military  valor  can  cope. 

+ 

The  Philippine  Proclamation 

January  5,  the  president  addressed  a  communication  to 
Secretary  Alger  for  transmission  to  General  Otis.  The  let- 
ter is  in  effect  a  proclamation  to  the  people  of  the  Philip- 
pines, ami  is  in  part  as  follows  : 


The  military  government  heretofore  maintained  by  the 
United  States  in  the  city,  harbor  and  bay  of  Manila  is  to 
be  extended  with  all  possible  dispatch  to  the  whole  of  the 
ceded  territory.  In  performing  this  duty,  the  military 
commander  of  the  United  States  is  enjoined  to  make 
known  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Philippine  islands  that, 
in  succeeding  to  the  sovereignty  of  Spain,  in  severing  the 
former  political  relations  of  the  inhabitants  and  in  estab- 
lishing a  new  political  power,  the  authority  of  the  United 
States  is  to  be  exerted  for  the  security  of  the  persons  anil 
property  of  the  people  of  the  islands  and  for  the  confir- 
mation of  all  their  private  rights  and  relations. 

It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  commander  of  the  forces  of 
occupation  to  announce  and  proclaim  in  the  most  public 
maimer  that  we  come,  not  as  invaders  or  conquerors,  but 
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as  friends,  to  protect  the  natives  in  their  homes,  in  their 
employment  and  in  their  personal  and  religious  rights. 
All  persons  who,  either  by  active  aid  or  by  honest  sub- 
mission, cooperate  with  the  government  of  the  United 
States  to  give  effect  to  these  beneficent  purposes  will  re- 
ceive the  reward  of  its  support  and  protection.  All  others 
will  be  brought  within  the  lawful  rule  we  have  assumed, 
with  firmness  if  need  be,  but  without  severity  so  far  as 
may  be  possible. 

Within  the  absolute  domain  of  military  authority,  which 
necessarily  is  and  must  remain  supreme  in  the  ceded  terri- 
tory until  the  legislation  of  the  United  Slates  shall  other- 
wise provide,  the  municipal  laws  of  the  territory  in  respect 
to  private  rights  and  property  and  the  repression  of  crime 
arc  to  be  considered  as  continuing  in  force,  and  to  be 
administered  by  the  ordinary  tribunals  so  far  as  practicable, 
flie  operations  of  civil  and  municipal  government  are  to 
be  performed  by  such  officers  as  may  accept  the  supremacy 
of  the  Unitcil  States  by  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance,  or 
by  officers  chosen  as  far  as  may  be  practicable  from  the 
inhabitants  of  the  islands. 

The  taxes  and  duties  heretofore  payable  by  the  inhabit- 
ants to  the  late  government  become  payable  to  the  author- 
ities of  the  United  States  unless  it  be  seen  fit  to  substitute 
for  them  other  reasonable  modes  of  contribution  to  the 
expenses  of  government,  whether  general  or  local.  All 
ports  and  places  in  the  Philippine  islands  in  the  actual 
possession  of  the  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  United 
States  will  be  opened  to  the  commerce  of  all  friendly 
nations. 

Battimon  [MtL]  Sun  (Dm.) 
It  must  be  admitted  that  this  is  a  most  ingenious  pro- 
clamation, and  the  president  doubtless  thinks  he  will  have 
a  just  grievance  if  the  semi-barbarous  Filipinos  do  not  fol- 
low the  example  of  "Captain  Scott's  coon  "  and  come 
down  at  once  when  they  learn  that  our  mission  in  their 
islands  is  simply  one  of  " benevolent  assimilation."  A 
more  "  fetching  "  phrase  has  not  emanated  from  the  presi- 
dent since  his  famous  apostrophes  on  his  southern  trip  to 
" duty  and  destiny."  The  only  trouble  in  this  gigantic 
scheme  of  philanthropy  may  be  the  fear  on  the  part  of  the 
Filipinos  that  "benevolent  assimilation  "  is  synonymous 
»ith  the  surrender  of  all  their  aspirations  for  independence 
and  self-government.  Very  probably  the  Spaniards  also 
offered  them  "assimilation  "  as  a  tempting  bait,  with  the 
"  benevolence  "  thrown  in  to  make  the  offer  all  the  more 
alluring.  Hut  the  Filipinos,  if  their  aspirations  are  prop- 
erly understood,  are  not  yearning  for  what  the  president 
lenders  them  any  more  than  the  Americans  of  the  revolu- 
tionary period  longed  for  "assimilation  "  with  their  French 
allies,  who  helped  them  to  throw  off  the  British  yoke. 
Moreover,  the  Filipinos  do  not  seem  to  have  any  choice  in 
the  matter.     If  they  decline  our  offer  with  thanks,  and 
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insist  that  independence  is  their  aim,  and  remind  us  that 
for  more  than  a  century  we  have  maintained  that  "  gov- 
ernment rests  upon  the  consent  of  the  governed,"  General 
Otis  is  instructed  to  " assimilate "  them  "with  firmness, 
if  need  be,  but  without  severity  so  far  as  may  be  possi- 
ble." If  the  Filipino  is  a  willing  convert  to  our  institu- 
tions, we  will  lavish  "benevolence"  upon  him,  but  if  he 
is  inclined  to  stand  out  for  what  he  considers  his  rights, 
the  army  and  navy  will  be  called  in  to  make  the  argument 
of  "  assimilation    perfectly  convincing. 

New  York  Tributtt  (Rep.) 
The  latest  contribution  to  the  controversy  over  the 
Philippines  is  authoritative  and  should  be  conclusive.  The 
president's  proclamation  to  the  islanders,  framed  in  the 
form  of  a  letter  of  instructions  to  General  Otis,  has  at 
once  the  force  of  logic  and  the  weight  of  final  command. 
The  brief  recapitulation  of  facts  of  record  with  which  it  is 
prefaced,  and  the  conclusions  derived  therefrom,  should 
serve  to  persuade  all  who  can  understand  plain  language 
of  the  propriety  of  such  control  as  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment proposes  to  exert  over  the  archipelago,  and  the 
source  from  which  the  document  proceeds  should  be  am- 
ple assurance  of  the  validity  of  its  instructions  and  the 
good  faith  of  its  promises  to  assume  the  government  of 
such  a  land,  "  for  the  greatest  good  of  the  governed,"  in- 
stead of,  as  under  the  Spanish  regime,  for  the  sole  good  of 
the  governors,  is  a  high  mission.  It  is  not  unique  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  but  it  is  unusual.  The  faithful  exe- 
cution of  the  task  will  reflect  uniold  credit  upon  the  na- 
tion, and  will  in  the  best  manner  vindicate  its  course  in 
retaining  control  of  the  islands.  The  president's  proc- 
lamation indicates  to  Americans  the  line  of  duty.  It  is 
to  be  believed  it  will  with  equal  effectiveness  indicate  to 
the  Filipinos  the  course  of  reason  and  of  self-interest.  Its 
general  publication  throughout  the  islands  should  put  a 
speedy  end  to  the  doubts  and  fears  of  the  people,  upon 
which  a  few  self-seeking  leaders  have  been  playing,  and 
should  bring  about  a  cordial  acceptance  of  American  sov- 
ereignty as  the  greatest  blessing  within  the  reach  of  the 
islands. 

Sea  Power  and  Expansion 

Captain  A.  T.  MaIIaS,  in  the  January  Kngintertng  Afagauptr,  New 
York.  Excerpt 

Adequate — nay,  great — naval  development  is  a  condi- 
tion of  success.  That  form  of  national  strength  which  is 
called  sea  power  becomes  now  doubly  incumbent.  It  is 
needed  not  merely  for  national  self-assertion,  but  for  ben- 
eficence ;  to  insure  to  the  new  subjects  of  the  nation 
peace  and  industry,  uninterrupted  by  wars,  the  great  pro- 
tection against  which  is  preparation — to  use  that  one 
counsel  of  Washington's  which  the  anti-imperialist  consid- 
ers to  be  out  of  date.  '  I  have  therefore  but  one  thing 
which  I  have  not  already  often  said  to  offer  to  such  men, 
who  affect  these  great  issues  through  their  own  aptitudes 
and  through  their  far-reaching  influence  upon  public 
opinion,  which  they  touch  through  many  channels.  Sea 
power,  as  a  national  interest,  commercial  and  military, 
rests  not  upon  (leets  only,  but  also  upon  local  territorial 
bases  in  distant  commercial  regions.  It  rests  upon  them 
most  securely  when  they  are  extensive,  and  when  they 
have  a  numerous  population  bound  to  the  sovereign  coun- 
try by  those  tics  of  interest  which  rest  upon  the  beneficence 
of  the  ruler  ;  of  which  beneficence  power  to  protect  is  not 
the  least  factor.  Merc  just  dealing  and  protection,  how- 
ever, do  not  exhaust  the  demands  of  beneficence  towards 
alien  subjects,  still  in  race-childhood.  The  firm,  but 
judicious,  remedying  of  evils,  the  opportunities  for  fuller 
and  happier  lives,  which  local  industries  and  local  devel- 
opment afford,  these  also  are  a  part  of  the  duty  of  the  sov- 
ereign power.    Above  all,  there  must  be  constant  recng- 
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nition  that  self-interest  and  beneficence  alike  demand  that 
the  local  welfare  be  first  taken  into  account.  It  is  possi- 
ble, of  course,  that  it  may  at  times  have  to  yield  to  the 
necessities  of  the'  whole  body  ;  but  it  should  be  first  con- 
sidered. The  triumphs  and  the  sufferings  of  the  past 
months  have  drawn  men's  eyes  to  the  necessity  for  increase 
of  forte,  not  merely  to  sustain  over-sea  dominion,  but 
also  to  insure  timely  use,  in  action,  of  the  latent  military 
and  naval  strength  which  the  nation  possesses.  The 
speedy  and  inevitable  submission  of  Spain  has  demon- 
strated beyond  contradiction  the  primacy  of  navies  in  de- 
termining the  issue  of  transmarine  wars  ;  for,  after  Cavitd 
and  Santiago  had  crippled  hopelessly  the  enemy's  navy, 
the  end  could  not  be  averted,  though  it  might  have  been 
postponed. 

Hobson's  Oscillatory  Exploits  Viewed  Abroad 

Ixiiulcn  S/eaier 

Lieutenant  Hobson  seems  to  be  engaged  in  kissing  the 
female  population  of  the  United  States.  This  dominance 
of  a  masculine  personality  attests  the  vigor  and  tenacity  of 
old-fashioned  notions  even  in  a  new  country.  "None  but 
the  brave  deserve  the  fair  "  ought  to  be  a  worn-out  senti- 
ment amongst  a  people  who  have  produced  the  most 
advanced  ideas  of  feminine  emancipation.  Why  this 
truckling  to  the  conventional  hero?  In  what  respect  is  it 
superior  in  principle  to  the  average  nursemaid's  passion 
for  a  red  coat?  Nay,  it  is  the  most  complete  reversion 
"the  world  has  seen  to  the  primitive  homage  of  women  to 
martial  prowess.  There  is  no  parallel  to  it  in  our  own 
history.  Here  and  there  a  woman  has  prostrated  herself 
before  a  British  champion.  We  have  seen  Kmma  Hamil- 
ton in  the  foreground  of  a  national  triumph.  Bui  when 
has  it  occured  to  the  home-coming  warrior  to  kiss  his  way 
from  London  to  Edinburgh  ?  Lord  Kitchener  has  done 
a  good  deal  to  revive  the  war-like  fervor  in  bosoms  which 
were  supposed  to  be  regenerate.  Moreover,  he  is  a  very 
personable  man;  but  who  proposed  to  kiss  him  in  public? 
The  charge  of  the  21st  lancers  is  one  of  those  prodigies  of 
valor  which  stir  the  heart  of  a  nation,  but  it  has  never 
entered  a  lancer's  head  that  his  country-women  would  ex- 
pect htm  to  embrace  them.  The  triumphant  progress  of 
Lieutenant  Hobson  must  disquiet  those  reformers  who 
imagine  that  the  expansion  of  the  suffrage  to  women  will 
eradicate  the  righting  instinct.  No  achievement  in  the 
arts  of  |>eace  in  America  for  t';e  last  twenty-five  years  lias 
won  even  the  faintest  shadow  of  the  glory  that  has  des- 
cended upon  the  young  man  who  scuttled  the  Merrimac 
under  the  fire  of  the  whole  Spanish  squadron  at  Santiago. 
If  all  American  women  had  the  franchise  now,  they  would 
probably  vote  a  national  monument  to  Lieutenant  Hob- 
son with  an  enormous  pension.  The  only  difficulty  that 
might  attend  the  passage  of  the  necessary  bill  through 
congress  would  arise  upon  an  amendment  to  reduce  the 
pension  considerably  on  the  marriage  of  the  pensioner. 
Mormonism  being  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  only  one  woman  can  marry  Lieutenant  Hobson, 
and  the  thousands  lie  will  have  to  disappoint  some  day 
will  take  a  calmer  view  of  his  patriotic  services  than  they 
do  now.  This  kissing  epidemic  is  quite  out  of  harmony 
with  the  traditional  American  prudery,  and  especially  with 
the  told  and  stately  type  of  beauty  which  American 
women  have  developed  in  the  present  century. 

Congressional  Summary 

January  4. — Congress  reassembled  after  the  recess;  in 
the  senate  a  message  was  received  from  the  president 
transmitting  the  peace  treat),  and  it  was  referred  in  execu- 
tive session  to  the  committee  on  foreign  relations;  Mr. 
Allison  announced  the  death  of  Senator  Morrill,  and  pre- 


sented the  usual  resolution  of  sorrow.  The  house  dis- 
posed of  sixty-seven  pages  of  the  bill  providing  a  criminal 
code  for  Alaska,  and  adjourned  out  of  respect  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  Senator  Morrill. 

January  5. —  The  senate,  upon  motion  of  Senator 
Hoar,  adopted  a  resolution  requesting  the  foreign  rela- 
tions committee  to  report  what  is  the  status  under  the 
peace  treaty  of  claims  against  Spain,  held  by  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  and  which  were  in  existence  before  the 
recent  war  ;  Senator  Caffery  concluded  his  speech  in  op- 
position to  the  Nicaragua  canal  bill.  In  the  house  many 
bills  were  passed  from  the  judiciary  committee  ;  in  con- 
sidering the  bill  to  codify  the  laws  of  Alaska  there  was 
protracted  discussion  over  the  section  providing  fine 
ami  imprisonment  for  persons  convicted  of  preventing  or 
endeavoring  to  prevent  employes  working,  and  it  was 
stricken  out. 

January  6. — The  senate,  in  executive  session,  adopted 
Mr.  Hoar's  resolution  calling  on  the  president  for  infor- 
mation as  to  the  instructions  of  the  commissioners  who 
negotiated  the  treaty  of  Paris,  together  with  all  corre- 
spondence and  reports  relating  to  their  work  in  open  ses- 
sion ;  Mr.  Caffery,  of  Louisiana,  spoke  in  support  of  the 
resolution  offered  some  time  ago  by  Mr.  Vest  in  opposi- 
tion to  expansion  ;  Mr.  Morgan,  of  Alabama,  announced, 
on  behalf  of  the  Nicaragua  canal  committee,  the  accept- 
ance, in  a  modified  form,  of  the  amendments  offered  to 
the  pending  canal  bill.  The  legislative  appropriation  bill 
was  considered  in  the  house,  and  Mr.  Evans  (Rep.,  Ky.) 
moved  to  strike  out  the  appropriation  for  the  civil  service 
commission  ;  the  motion  was  carried — 67  to  61 — in  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  :  Mr.  Moody  (Rep.,  Mass.)  gave  no- 
tice that  he  would  demand  a  record  vote  in  the  house. 

January  7. —  The  senate  passed  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia appropriation  bill  carrving  $7, 000,000.  The  house 
had  the  legislative,  executive  and  judicial  appropriation 
bill  under  consideration. 

January  8. — Mr.  Hoar  spoke  against  the  policy  of  ex- 
pansion. In  the  house  the  legislative,  executive  and 
judicial  appropriation  bill  was  passed  providing  for  the 
civil  service  commission;  a  bill  increasing  the  marine  cor|w 
to  6.000  men  was  passed. 

Various  Topics 

In  the  January  Century  Captain  Si^shee  Concludes  hit  persona) 
narrative  of  the  Maine,  and  Lieut.  Hobson  contributes  the  second 
instalment  of  the  sinking  of  the  Merrimac,  covering  th«  Kun  In.  It 
is  plain  that  the  Century  s  series  of  war  article*  is  to  overshadow  even 
its  former  remarkable  series  relating  to  the  civil  war. 

The  Cosmopolitan  s  interesting  series  of  articles  on  threat  Problems 
in  Organization  is  extended  in  the  January  number  by  a  paper  on  Econ- 
omic Organization,  by  Charlc  R.  Flint,  a  man  whose  practical 
experience  fit*  him  fur  his  task. 

The  editor  of  Gtmton't  Magazine  (January)  argues  that  the  Paris 
treaty  should  be  confirmed  liecausc  the  defeat  of  the  treaty  will  not 
now  remedy  the  mistake.  "  True  statesmanship  will  seek  to  remedy 
whatever  mistake*  have  been  committed,  not  by  defeating  the  treaty 
but  in  so  shaping  the  plans  under  which  the  new  nos>e->*ions  shall  be 
governed  a*  to  avoid  the  evil  of  making  imperialism  a  permanent 
feature  of  the  republic's  policy." 

An  article  by  \V.  IX  McCrackan  in  a  new  monthly,  the  Canting 
Age,  edited  by  l!.  O.  Flower,  reviews  very  briefly  some  of  the  sug- 
gestive departures  in  government  adopted  by  Switzerland,  the  most 
novel  of  which  is  the  Swiss  system  of  proportional  rcpre->entalioU. 
Mrs.  C.  K.  Reifsnidcr  is  the  4s>ik  i.ite  editor,  a  fact  which  doubtless 
accounts  for  a  number  of  articles  on  '•psychic  science"  in  thi*  maga- 
zine. 

January  Amerit  >n  Afontkly  Review  of  Revinvs: 

hi*  not  incumbent 

upon  the  |>eople  of  It  Hon  to  work  out  f-rthe  people  of  North  Carolina 
the  solution  of  their  race  problems,  and  it  is  just  as  little  incumbent 
upon  them  to  settle  such  problems  for  the  Sandw  ich  islands.  A  certain 
amount  of  legislation  by  congress  will,  of  course,  be  necessary;  but  it 
will  In-  the  p.irt  of  tine  statesmanship  to  hold  such  legislation  down  to 
the  very  narrowest  limits,  I  mod  administration,  rather  than  the  en- 
acting of  laws,  is  the  thing  to  lie  desired.  And  the  way  to  get  got*! 
administration,  generally  speaking,  is,  fir»t,  to  appoint  the  right  men, 
and  second,  t..  -cv  that  they  are  not  hampered. 
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Peril  of  the  French  Jews 

London  Jrwiik  Ckronitlt 
Until  quite  recently  few  French  Jews  considered  the 
anti-Semitic  question  in  France  worthy  of  more  than  a 
passing  shrug  of  the  shoulders.  "The  French  nation  is 
too  sensible,"  that  was  the  general  impression,  and  even 
when  the  anti-Jewish  feeling  was  fanned  into  flame  by  the 
terrible  accusation  brought  against  Alfred  Dreyfus  in  1894, 
.iml  was  carefully  fomented  and  kept  alive  by  fanatics 
like  Drumont  and  men  of  the  unscrupulous  nature  of 
Kochefort,  our  people  did  not  think  that  it  would  ever 
become  a  real  danger  to  peace  and  order.  Now,  how- 
ever, things  arc  very  different,  and  the  feeling  of  Jews  in 
Paris — all  over  France,  in  fact — is  becoming  less  and  less 
secure.  The  Frenchman  of  the  lower  classes  is  not  a 
logician,  and  the  words  un  sale  Juif,  though  in  reality 
they  convey  to  his  mind  no  real  meaning  whatsoever, 
hive,  by  the  efforts  of  M.  Drumont  and  his  crew,  become 
a  war-cry.  To  read  M.  Drumont's  writings  and  to  hear 
hnn  talk,  one  would  imagine  that  one  was  dealing  with  a 
nuniac  whose  one  all-absorbing  passion  was  murder. 
Murder  for  murder's  sake,  not  for  a  purpose,  or  for  a 
religion,  or  (or  a  cause  :  but  murder  because  it  is  brutal, 
becaase  it  is  noisy,  because  it  is  bloody.  Edouard  Dru- 
mont, in  his  own  mind's  eye,  conceives  himself  riding  at 
the  head  of  an  infuriated  mob  of  half-crazy  Frenchmen, 
telling  "  France  for  the  French  ! brandishing  a  sword, 
and  throwing  little  Jewish  children  into  the  gutter  to  be 
trampled  by  the  feet  of  those  who  come  behind  him. 
This  may  read  floridly  and  be  considered  impossible, 
Nat  it  is  by  no  means  impossible,  and  it  is  not  a  piece 
of  florid  writing,  executed  for  the  sake  of  having  big  words 
!■>  play  with.  What  Drumont  has  not  hitherto  been  able 
ro  Jo  in  France  its/df,  he  has  done  by  proxy,  to  a  great 
'Uent,  but  still  done,  in  Algiers. 

Readers  of  the  Jewish  Chronicle  have  read  with  horror 
•ome  of  the  telegrams  which  your  paper  publishes  every 
»\<k  from  Africa.  What  has  been  the  course  of  events 
'here?  Jewish  workingmcn  prevented  earning  a  living, 
Jewish  shops  boycotted,  Jewish  women  insulted  in  the 
streets  of  Algiers,  a  Christian  who  sympathized  with  Jews 
resigning  his  office  as  mayor  of  Algiers,  and  the  Jcw- 
Jaiter's  lieutenant  elected  in  his  stead,  a  Jew  of  middle- 
age  so  maltreated  by  roughs  at  a  meeting  where  he  at- 
tempted to  speak  that  he  died  from  his  injuries,  Jewish 
sh'>ps  wrecked  and  looted,  Jews  imprisoned  for  defend- 
ng  themselves  against  attack — in  short,  and  in  one 
« ord.  anarchy,  with  the  Jews  as  a  scapegoat  for  all  and 
'on  dry. 

The  motive — not  M.  Drumont's  motive,  but  the  real 
one— for  an  anti-Jewish  rising  in  this  country  is  the  cul- 
■if-w  into  which  the  militarist  party  have  got  themselves. 
Grave  misuses  have  been  made  of  public  funds.  Somc- 
xniy  was  guilty.  By  the  evidence  which  has  come  to 
ight  it  now  seems  evident  that  the  guilty  men  were 
Mding  high  rank  in  the  army.  How  was  public  atten- 
tion to  be  turned  away  from  their  delinquency?  The 
"ay  was  all  too  obvious.  That  delinquency  which  they 
■  ad  committed  must  be  thrown  into  the  background  by  a 
greater  crime,  and  that  crime  fastened  by  an  irrefutable  chain 
"f  evidence  upon  the  shoulders  of  an  unpopular  man.  What 
crime  could  there  be  which  should  upraise  a  greater  tu- 
mult in  France  than  misuse  of  money  belonging  to  the 
nation?  There  was  but  one — high  treason!  And  the 
bordereau  was  written  and  fastened  round  the  neck  of  Al- 
fred Dreyfus.  Then  Drumont  and  other  anti-Semites  saw 
their  chance,  and  "A  /his  li  s  fui/s!  "  became  a  party  cry. 
Dreyfus  had  committed  high  treason,  and  Dreyfus  was  a 


Jew  !  Therefore,  all  French  Jews  were  traitors  to  their 
country. 

They  have  failed  to  prove  their  case,  these  militarist 
leaders,  and  it  is  slowly  but  surely  recoiling  against  them. 
What  can  now  be  done?  Something  to  draw  public  attention 
from  the  real  offense  must  be  found.  War  with  England  ? 
The  feeling  of  the  French  nation  is  against  it,  and  the 
army  leaders  do  not  feel  strong  enough.  The  same  or 
almost  the  same  feeling  exists  with  regard  to  war  with 
Germany,  and  the  only  resource  left  to  the  military  parly- 
is  to  incite  the  mob  against  the  Jews,  in  the  hope  that,  in 
the  turmoil  of  pillage  and  excitement  of  murder,  their 
own  misdeeds  may  be  forgotten.  This  is  the  reason  I 
have  for  fearing  that — as  the  supreme  court  rolls  on  like 
some  huge  agricultural  machine,  sifting  the  false  from  the 
true,  and  gradually  blowing  the  useless  chaff  of  falsehood 
and  treachery  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven  ;  as  the  evidence 
becomes  clearer  and  clearer;  as  the  public  mind  begins  to 
feel  the  glimmer  of  a  suspicion  that  the  high  treason  was 
not  only  a  trumped-up  charge  against  a  man,  but  did  not 
exist  at  all,  and  that  the  real  crime  is  something  more 
sordid  and  unspeakable — the  militarist  party,  in  one  last 
furious  attempt  to  save  their  chiefs  from  the  fury  of 
the  outraged  French  nation,  may  turn  upon  the  Jew  and 
rend  him,  making  the  streets  of  Paris  a  vast  arena  of  car- 
nage and  of  bloodshed.  This  it  is  that  may  happen — let 
us  pray  that  it  will  not. 

+ 

Is  Canada's  Trade  Anti-British? 

J.irmary  Canadian  Magazine.  Toronto.     Condenf.e.1  for  PiM.li 
Opinion 

We  claim  to  be  an  integral  part  of  the  British  empire, 
but  one  would  not  be  led  to  make  this  deduction  from 
the  trade  statistics.  In  1868  we  imported  from  Great 
Britain  goods  to  the  value  of  36  millions.  In  1883  this 
had  grown  to  52  millions.  By  1897  it  had  fallen  to  20 '4 
millions.  In  other  words  our  buying  from  Great  Britain 
has  declined  twenty  per  cent  in  thirty  years.  To  look  at 
it  in  another  way.  In  1868  we  bought  from  Great  Britain 
51  percent  of  our  total  imports;  in  1883  it  was  42  per 
cent;  in  1897  it  was  26.4  per  cent.  This  docs  not  look  as 
if  we  were  really  a  vital  part  of  the  empire.  The  figures 
are  against  such  a  view.  I  .est  any  one  should  say  that 
our  total  trade  with  Great  Britain  has  declined,  and  that 
while  we  have  bought  less  from  her,  she  has  bought  less 
from  us.  I  hasten  to  give  the  figures.  In  1868  we  exported 
to  Great  Britain  goods  to  the  value  of  $13,253,906;  by 
1883  this  had  increased  to  $39,672,104;  by  189-  it  had 
grown  to  $69,533,852.  That  is,  while  our  buying*  from 
Great  Britain  declined  twenty  percent  between  1868  and 
1897,  our  sales  to  Great  Britain  increased  four  hundred 
and  twenty-five  per  cent.  Great  Britain  has  been  using  us 
well,  but  we  have  been  treating  her  shabbily.  Our  buying 
docs  not  follow  our  loyalty;  that  is  quite  evident.  In  the 
same  period  our  purchases  in  the  I'nited  States  increased 
from  twenty-six  millions  to  sixty-one  millions,  or  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-five  percent;  and  our  purchases  in  other 
countries  from  nine  millions  to  twenty  millions,  or  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  per  cent.  The  only  interference 
one  can  draw  is  that  we  prefer  foreign  goods  to  British. 

How  have  the  other  countries  treated  us  in  return  ? 
Have  our  sales  to  them  increased  in  proportion?  Our 
sales  to  the  I'nited  States  have  increased  from  twenty-six 
millions  to  forty-four  millions,  or  less  than  seventy  |>er 
cent.  Our  sales  to  other  foreign  countries  have  increased 
from  four  millions  to  ten  millions,  or,  accurately,  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  per  cent.  It  was  pointed  out  above  that 
our  sales  to  Great  Britain  had  increased  four  hundred  and 
twenty-five  percent.  Collecting  all  the  percentages  wi- 
ll a  vc  :' 
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Other  Great 

1868-1897                  I  -                  Countries  ltriuin 

Imports  from     .       135  p.c.  inc.       125  p.c.  iuc.  20  p.c.  dec. 

Kx  ports  to                    67  p.c.  inc.        140  p.c.  inc.  415  p.c.  inc. 

In  other  words,  the  United  States  has  gained  more 
than  it  should;  other  foreign  countries  have  been  treated 
squarely;  and  Great  Britain  has  been  •riven  the  cold 
shoulder.  There  is,  perhaps,  a  partial  reason  for  this 
preference  shown  United  States  goods  in  the  fact  that 
what  we  buy  from  Great  Britain  may  be  roughly  classified 
under  manufif  tures  of  wool,  cotton,  silk,  iron  and  steel, 
flax,  hemp  and  jute — but  almost  wholly  manufactures. 
The  amount  of  raw  material  we  import  from  Great  Britain 
is  not  great.  On  the  other  hand,  our  imports  from  the 
United  States  may  be  generally  classed  as  follows  :  coal, 
iron  and  steel  and  manufactures  of,  cotton  and  manufac- 
tures of,  metals  and  manufactures  of,  cnidc  rubber,  hides, 
raw  tobacco,  lumber,  settlers'  effects.  While  these  items 
show  that  raw  materials  predominate  in  our  United  States 
purchases,  they,  nevertheless,  show  also  that  we  buy  large 
quantities  of  goods  which  are  manufactured  in  that  coun- 
try to  the  exclusion  of  similar  British  goods.  Further 
than  this,  we  have  prevented  Great  Britain's  selling  in  this 
country  by  refusing  to  improve  our  insolvency  laws.  The 
creditor  who  is  close  at  hand — in  Toronto,  Montreal,  or 
New  York — gobbles  everything  before  the  British  creditor 
hears  of  the  failure. 

Mr.  Stead's  Peace  Program 

l>mdon  Sftdator.  Condensed  for  PUBLIC  OriNlos 
Mr.  Stead's  scrcamincss.  and  the  entire  absence  in  his 
mind  of  any  sense  of  proportion,  always  offend  us,  but  in 
this  proposal  of  his  to  popularize  the  cry  for  peace  by  an 
endless  series  of  public  meetings  he  has  shown  more  judg- 
ment than  usual,  and  may  in  the  end  accomplish  some 
little  good.  On  three  points  he  has  been  practical.  He 
has  probably  strengthened  the  czar's  hands  in  dealing  with 
his  own  advisers  and  soldiers.  The  monarch  must  have 
been  a  little  dismayed  to  find  that  Europe  responded  so 
chillingly  to  his  appeal,  and  a  popular  movement  in 
England  in  favor  of  his  idea,  which  he  will  probably  exag- 
gerate, as  sovereigns  exaggerate  all  popular  movements, 
will  give  him  just  the  necessary  encouragement.  "  Even 
the  statesmen  agree  with  me  in  principle,"  he  will  say, 
"and  the  people  are  enthusiastic,"  and  the  tendency  of 
an  autocrat  who  sees  all  below  him  as  grass  in  a  plain,  is 
to  think  a  quiver  across  that  plain  highly  important. 
Then  it  is  true,  that  what  is  wanted  is  a  popular  cry  for 
peace. 

The  kings  and  statesmen  of  today  are  not  going  to 
war  if  they  can  help  it.  They  are  too  keenly  aware  how 
big  the  risks  arc,  and  how  imperfectly  their  own  brains  will 
serve  them  in  directing  such  huge  masses  of  men  in  mo- 
tion. It  is  the  masses  who,  in  their  pride  of  patriotism, 
their  jealousy  of  the  foreigner,  and  their  greed  of  acquisi- 
tion, egg  on  their  chiefs  to  defy  each  other  and  the  world 
in  arms.  M.  Delcass<5  evacuates  Fashoda,  but  the  plebis- 
cite of  Paris  would  have  given  a  different  result.  And, 
thirdly,  Mr.  Stead  does  point  out  that  there  is  one  definite 
step  which  could  be  taken  to  diminish  the  frightful  cost 
of  preparations  for  war.  He  evidently  believes  that  if 
Europe  would  agree  to  do  the  same,  Russia  would  arrest 
the  development  of  her  navy,  thus  leaving  to  England  for 
a  time  the  control  of  the  seas,  and  sparing  the  western 
world  an  outlay  which  may  easily  reach  seventy  millions 
sterling.  That  is  a  proposal  with  meaning  in  it,  all  the 
stronger  because  at  heart  continental  statesmen  arc  very- 
doubtful  about  their  naval  preparations.  They  greatly 
distrust  the  notion  of  a  continental  coalition,  they  are  not 
certain  that  even  coalesced  Europe  can  make  itself  stronger 
than  Great  Britain  at  sea— Great  Britain,  in  their  belief, 


being  wealthier  than  them  all — and  they  have  a  suspicion, 
never  acknowledged  but  still  operative,  that  even  if  they 
created  and  collected  a  new  Armada,  providence  and  a 
Drake  might  destroy  its  efficacy.  A  race  does  not  acquire 
the  mastery  of  the  sea  entirely  by  money  and  trouble. 
Something  is  due  to  a  genius  for  sea-fighting,  and  much 
to  that  current  in  human  affairs  which,  whatever  its  source, 
a  will  or  a  destiny,  proves  often  irresistible. 

It  is  mere  foolishness  to  argue,  as  a  correspondent  of 
Mr.  Stead  does,  that  Russia  and  France  have  too  many 
warships  for  their  trade.  Nobody  denies  that ;  but  they 
arc  not  thinking  of  trade,  but  of  safety  and  aggrandize- 
ment. The  only  people  who  would  be  heartily  in  accord 
with  Mr.  Stead  would  be  the  Austrian.  They  have  no 
colonies,  and  wish  for  none.  Their  foreign  trade  protects 
itself,  like  the  trade  of  Holland.  They  think  they  can 
defend  Trieste  and  Fiume  from  the  land,  and  no  other 
harbor  of  theirs  is  ever  likely  to  be  attacked,  or  signifies 
greatly  even  if  it  should  be  lost  for  a  few  weeks.  They, 
therefore,  would  make  their  existing  ships  much  better, 
would  build  no  more,  and  would  sit,  as  they  always  do  sit, 
quite  contented,  being  well  assured  that  no  power  not 
assailed  by  them  will  compel  them  to  put  their  unlimited 
supply  of  brave  men  into  the  field.  As  to  America,  she 
intends  to  have  a  great  fleet,  and  would  probably  regard  a 
European  proposal  to  limit  her  shipbuilding  as  a  piece  of 
impertinence,  or  as  part  of  a  plot  for  attacking  the  Mon- 
roe doctrine.  She  would  go  on  building,  and  all  the 
Chauvinists  in  Europe  would  hold  up  their  hands  in  hor- 
ror at  the  "treachery''  ol  the  British,  who  had  induced  all 
the  world  to  arrest  its  measures  of  defence  except  her  own 
ally.  No,  the  idea  of  limiting  fleets  is  a  practical  one, 
but  it  will  no  more  be  accepted  than  the  idea  of  limiting 
armies. 

The  plain  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  war  and  the  prep- 
arations for  war  are  originally  due  to  the  fears  and  passions 
and  clashing  interests  of  the  different  peoples,  and  that 
there  are  only  three  ways  in  which  these  effects  of  those 
motives  can  be  cured.  One  is  the  rise  of  a  dominant 
power,  such  as  Rome  was  when  Augustus  decreed  that  all 
the  world  should  be  taxed.  That  is  an  impossible  condi- 
tion, for  the  ruler  of  the  land  will  never,  under  modern 
conditions,  be  also  ruler  of  the  sea.  The  second  way  is  a 
federation  of  Europe,  with  a  clause  in  its  constitution  that 
any  state  declaring  war  on  another  state  shall  at  once  be 
occupied  by  the  armies  of  the  remainder.  Does  any  one 
hope  that  this  condition  will  ever  be  realized  ?  And  the 
third  way  is  for  the  white  world  to  turn  sincerely  Christian. 
That  is  not  impossible,  as  we  all  hope  and  some  believe  ; 
but  we  prefer  to  leave  it  to  Mr.  Stead  to  fix  the  date,  which 
he  will  not  make  close  at  hand,  as  the  Christianization  of 
the  world  would  make  both  his  proposition  and  him  super- 
fluities in  the  universe. 

+ 

Limitations  of  Japanese  Expansion 

C.  I'humiks,  Kobe.  Japan,  in  the  January  Artna,  Boston 
Kxct-rpt 

The  promoters  of  almost  even-  enterprise  seek  material 
aid  from  the  public  treasury  in  the  initial  stages  and  when 
in  difficulties.  Subsidies  have  been  granted,  and  the 
enormous  increase  of  expenditure  has  necessitated  addi- 
tional taxation.  Now  the  landed  interests  are  refusing  to 
share  in  the  burden,  causing  the  dissolution  of  the  house 
of  representatives— only  recently  elected — and  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  cabinet  of  veterans. 

Japanese  aspirations  are  being  thwarted.  Russia  mo- 
nopolizes the  northeastern  region  of  Asia,  and  means  to 
have  Korea  eventually.  Germany,  England,  and  France 
have  acquired  preemptive  rights  to  the  south.  Now 
America's  annexation  of  Hawaii  has  been  precipitated  by 
the  war  with  Spain,  and  Japan's  chances  in  the  other 
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islands  of  the  Pacific  have  been  reduced  to  the  minimum. 
The  shadow  of  the  Colossus  of  the  north  haunts  the  Japa- 
nese, and  they  feel  their  isolation.  Proposals  for  alliance 
with  one  of  the  great  powers  have  been  advocated  ;  with 
England  by  preference,  as  against  Russia  ;  and  if  the 
United  .States  could  be  included,  so  much  the  better. 
The  Japanese  have  entered  into  competition  with  the 
Kreat  powers  in  bidding  for  the  mcntorship  of  the  Chinese, 
and  an  imperial  prince,  who  is  also  president  of  the  house 
of  peers,  has  puhlicly  expressed  an  opinion  that  has  been 
very  popular,  "  that  an  alliance  with  the  Chinese,  to  re- 
sist the  aggression  of  the  occidental  races,  is  the  only  hope 
of  the  Asiatics. " 

Expansion  being  checked  in  every  direction,  and  emi- 
gration Inring  considered  inadequate  as  a  relief  to  future 
congestion  of  population,  the  Japanese  arc  now  face  to 
face  with  many  serious  problems.  The  resources  of  the 
amnirv  are  being  severely  taxed  at  present.  ;ind  the  po- 
tentialities of  the  future,  though  undoubtedly  great,  are 
seriously  embarrassed  by  the  lack  of  cheap  capital.  How 
long  the  present  pace  can  be  maintained  depends  upon 
the  willingness  of  the  people  to  be  taxed  and  to  consent 
to  measures  that  will  attract  foreign  capital  at  low  rates 
of  interest.  As  an  industrial  and  commercial  people  the 
Japanese  have  shown  that  they  are  possessed  of  much 
ability ;  but  in  competition  with  the  Occident  there  are 
some  vital  points  regarding  which  experience  will  have  to 
be  gained  at  no  little  cost,  judging  from  the  past. 

+ 

Various  Topics  • 

January  Contemporary  Review ;  The  French  nation,  convulsed 
by  wlwt  is  apparently  a  mere  abstruse  ipirstion  of  law,  which  the 
"tpretnc  court  could  readily  solve  in  two  or  three  sittings,  i*  really  in 
tic  throes  of  a  great  social  revolution.  France  is  sick  almost  unto  death, 
irnl  link-**  the  root*  of  tlx-  evil  he  cut  clean  out  and  the  wound  well 
riuterired.  she  must  even  die  a*  Spain  i»  dying. 

January  National  Review  The  re.  p.iear,  at  the  opening  of  pcr- 
Up>  the  mint  eventful  year  in  French  hiMory,  to  be  three  alternative* 
'-ftojf  the  French  people:  Oik-,  the  maintenance  of  the  law  and  the 
triumph  of  justice;  two.  a  pronunciamento  followed  by  a  foreign  war; 
'Jiree,  foreign  war  followed  hy  a  pronunciamento.  Let  us  hope  for  the 
5ryf,  hot  we  shall  do  no  harm  tiy  remaining  prepared  for  the  second 
-e  for  the  third. 

The  Journal  oj  Politual  t-xonomy  open*  with  an  exhaustive 
piper  on  Spanish  currency  by  A.  dc  Fovillc,  who  is  followed  by  G. 
Franr,™*,  with  a  review  ol  French  Socialism.  M.  Francois  shows 
Ait  the  course  of  the  Socialist  party  is  one  of  advance,  notwithstand- 
ing the  overwhelming  defeat  suffered  in  the  last  election.  The 
rmpaganda  is  advancing  -'slowly  but  surely  the  desired  socialiia 
tioii." 

Yves  (,'uyot  in  the  January  Xtneleeuth  Century:  "The  Jesuits 
ferl  that  the  revision  of  the  Dreyfus  trial  will  be  a  terrible  rout  tor 
'bem  and  for  |]ieir  projects.  Hence  the  wilduc>s  of  their  passion. 
This  affair  h.ts  unveiled  for  us  a  latent  evil,  the  gravity  of  which  we 
»err  far  from  suspecting.  It  has  taught  a  frightful  lesson  on  the  men- 
Ml  and  moral  condition  of  our  generals.  I  hope  we  shall  have  the 
njor  and  the  persistence  necessary  in  order  to  fortify  the  inde- 
pendence of  our  judiciary,  to  modify  in  a  thorough  fa«hiou  the  organ- 
ution  of  military  justice,  and,  while  guaranteeing  freedom  of  assnci- 
«k»i.  to  defend  ourselves  against  men,  who,  in  iheir  plotting  against 
ill  liberal  institutions,  do  not  hesitate  to  sanction  crimes  like  tin  no 
which  the  Dreyfus  affair  has  revealed  to  us. 

l*ndon  correspondent  New  York  Timet :  The  New  \"ear  brings 
m  its  hand  one  tremendous  question  far  over>ha<lowiiig.  for  all  who 
Ww  what  is  passing  under  the  surface,  every  other  EurojHMn  inter- 
est. This  is  the  oocstion  :  What  will  hap|ten  in  Frame  in  the  imme- 
diate future  ?  On  November  5  I  cabled  you  these  words  :  "  My  own 
pinion  is  that  a  eoup  d't'tat  is  a  more  probable  outcome  of  the  situ.v 
Vo  than  a  foreign  war."  Since  then  this  view  has  conic  to  lx-  held 
liy  a  majority  of  observer*,  but  even  now,  on  the  eve  of  events,  the 
•irtiils  of  the  danger  of  France  are  far  from  lieing  a  matter  of  com 
non  knowledge.  The  rumor  that  I'rince  Victor  Napoksw  had  re- 
signed his  claims  in  favor  of  hi*  brother.  I'rince  Ixuis,  who,  by  the 
*iy,  is  about  to  be  created  a  general  in  the  Ku^sian  army,  turns  out 
to  be  inaccurate.  It  is  round  the  pervm  of  the  former  that  the  dynas- 
tic Conspiracy  has  grown  to  its  present  vast  proportions  and  innni- 
3ct>ct.  For  it  is  now  certain  that  the  intention  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
Kreiidi  army  is  to  place  a  Napoleon  .igain  upon  the  throne  of 
France,  and  very  soon. 


SOCIOLOGICAL 

A  Study  in  Nativities 

Hyron  C.  Mathews,  in  the  January  Forum,  New  York.  Condensed 
for  Public  Opinion 

The  nativities  which  form  the  subject  of  this  article  arc 
those  of  the  inmates  of  the  public  charitable  and  penal  in- 
stitutions of  New  York  city  for  a  period  of  ten  years.  By 
public  institutions  1  mean  such  as  are  supported  by  public 
taxes  and  entirely  controlled  by  the  municipal  govern- 
ment. The  period  of  time  covered  is  from  January  1,  1885 
to  January  t,  1895-  In  1895,  according  to  the  police  cen- 
sus, the  city  of  New  York  had  1,851,060  inhabitants.  The 
public  charitable  institutions  of  this  great  municipality 
herein  considered  are  the  almshouse,  the  six  hospitals  for 
adults,  and  the  asylums  for  the  insane.  The  penal  institu- 
tions are  the  penitentiary  and  the  workhouse.  The  number 
of  admissions  to  the  charitable  institutions  from  1885  to 
1895  was  328,000;  the  number  admitted  to  the  penal 
institutions  for  the  same  period  was  24J,ooo;  rcpresenting 
a  total  of  570,000.  This  is  the  number  of  admissions, 
not  the  number  of  different  persons  admitted.  It  is  im- 
possible to  determine  this  latter  number  with  accuracy. 
If  we  allow  70,000  for  duplications,  we  still  have  a  half- 
million.  The  only  question  now  under  consideration 
concerning  these  half-million  souls  is,  Where  were  they 
born  ?    It  is  a  question  of  nativity,  not  of  nationality. 

Besides  the  United  States,  eleven  other  countries  are 
considered  in  this  paper.  If  these  eleven  countries  should 
be  arranged  according  to  the  percentages  of  the  total 
number  of  inmates  they  supply  to  all  the  institutions 
under  consideration, — the  highest  percentage  being  placed 
first,  and  the  lowest  last, — Ireland  would  stand  first,  and 
Switzerland  last;  and  the  order  would  be  Ireland,  Ger- 
many, England,  Italy,  Scotland,  Canada,  Russia,  France, 
Sweden,  Austria-Hungary  and  Switzerland. 

The  almshouse  is  the  distinctively  pauper  institution. 
It  might  with  much  propriety  be  named  pauper-town.  Its 
average  population  is  about  2,500.  In  considering  the 
statistics  of  this  institution  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the 
average  moral  condition  is  exceedingly  low.  Those  who 
have  spent  their  substance  and  their  physical  and  mental 
energies  in  unworthy  living  are  present  in  greater  numbers. 
The  total  admissions  from  1885  to  1895  were  *7.743-  Of 
these  only  14.6  per  cent  were  born  in  the  United  States. 
The  85.4  per  cent  born  somewhere  out  of  the  United 
States  were  distributed  as  follows:  60.4  per  cent  were 
born  in  Ireland;  14  in  Germany;  4.4  in  England;  2.2  in 
Scotland;  and  4-4  per  cent  in  other  countries.  The  most 
striking  fact  that  appears  here  is  that  f>  out  of  every  10 
of  New  York  city's  paupers  were  born  in  Ireland, — more 
than  four  times  as  many  as  those  born  in  the  United 
States,  and  nearly  two  and  one-half  times  as  many  as 
were  born  in  all  other  foreign  countries.  Germany's  per- 
centage in  the  almshouse  is  exactly  the  same  as  in  the 
city,  namely,  14;  England's  is  twice  as  large  as  in  the 
city;  while  Scotland's  is  three  times  as  large. 

The  penitentiary  is  the  home  of  the  criminals  of  the 
city  of  New  York  who  for  different  reasons  arc  not  sent  to 
the  state  prisons.  Here  the  native-born  predominate. 
I  found  62  per  cent  native-born.  It  is  only  due  to  the 
native-born  to  say  that  in  this  62  per  cent  are  included 
very  many  young  criminals  who  were  born  of  foreign- 
born  parents.  Some  of  them  may  have  been  born  within 
a  week  after  their  parents  landed  on  American  soil.  If 
the  rule  formulated  in  the  last  census  for  the  entire  coun- 
try respecting  the  parentage  of  young  criminals  should  be 
applied  to  the  penitentiary,  and  those  born  in  the  United 
States,  but  of  foreign  parents,  should  be  deducted  from 
the  native-born  and  added  to  the  foreign-born,  the  native- 
born  would  be  found  to  be  about  40  per  cent,  and  the 
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foreign-born  about  60.  A  rule  formulated  for  New  York 
city  alone  would  reduce  the  native-born  still  more.  These 
figures  are  corroborated  by  much  evidence  with  which  the 
wardens  and  keepers  are  perfectly  familiar.  This  evidence 
is  in  the  form  of  features,  facial  expression,  complexion, 
color  and  character  of  the  hair,  language  accent,  religious 
tendency,  name,  physical  measurements,  etc  The  total 
number  of  criminals  imprisoned  here  annually  is  about 
3,000.  The  38  per  cent  foreign-born  were  distributed  as 
follows:  15.4  per  cent  were  bom  in  Ireland;  9  per  cent  in 
Germany;  3.3  in  England;  2.5  in  Italy;  t.i  in  Russia; 
1. 1  in  Austria- Hungary;  and  5.6  in  other  countries. 

The  other  penal  institution  is  the  workhouse.  For 
the  sake  of  calling  attention  to  the  character  of  its  in- 
mates, let  me  say  that  it  is  the  resort  for  male  and  female 
vagabonds, — the  dregs  of  society  drawn  off  through  the 
police  courts.  The  admissions  are  more  than  20,000 
every  year.  For  the  ten  years  in  question  42  per  cent 
were  native-born.  Of  the  58  per  cent  foreign-born,  36.7 
were  born  in  Ireland;  6.8  in  Germany;  4.4  in  England; 
1  4  in  Italy;  1.4  in  Scotland;  1.1  in  Russia;  and  6.2  per 
cent  in  other  countries. 

The  Care  of  Wayward  Children 

The  January  Ckariliti  Rn'irw,  New  York 
The  fourth  annual  report  of  the  Lyman  and  industrial 
schools  (Massachusetts)  should  be  read  by  every  person 
interested  in  the  care  of  wayward  children.  The  opening 
paragraphs  of  the  report  of  the  Lyman  school  for  boys  (a 
state  reformatory)  indicate  a  spirit  that  is  too  rare  among 
trustees  and  managers  of  children's  institutions.  "The 
substantial  buildings  scattered  over  the  hillside  at  West- 
borough  arc  the  most  obvious,  but  by  no  means  the  most 
important,  feature  of  the  Lyman  school  ;  for  out  of  over  800 
boys  whom  the  school  is  endeavoring  to  influence  and 
guide  into  good  citizenship,  little  more  than  one-third  will 
be  found  upon  the  institution  grounds  ;  the  rest  are  living 
apparentlv  much  as  other  boys  live  in  the  world,  yet  sub- 
ject to  such  control  as  is  calculated  to  prevent  the  relapse 
which  too  often  follows  a  period  of  restraint,  and  to  sup- 
plement the  lack  of  home  conditions."  This  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility for  the  children  who  have  left  the  school,  but 
have  not  yet  attained  their  majority,  leads  to  a  very  con- 
scientious and  painstaking  effort  to  give  an  accounting  to 
the  public  of  the  boys  who  have  been  intrusted  to  the  care 
of  the  trustees  of  the  school.  All  through  the  report  one 
hears  much  of  the  boys,  of  how  long  they  stay  at  the 
school,  what  they  do  in  it,  how  they  are  classified,  where 
they  go  when  they  leave  the  school,  what  occupations  they 
follow,  why  some  boys  again  fall  into  evil  ways,  and  what 
the  school  does  with  such  cases.  We  are  given  the  facts 
concerning  the  admission,  school  life,  discharge,  and  sub- 
sequent career  of  Joe.  John,  Michael,  Jimmy,  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  young  Americans,  and  are  spared  any  long 
account  of  the  new  laundry,  the  brick  dormitory,  and  the 
barn.  Of  the  boys  released  during  the  year  eighty-eight 
were  returned  to  their  parents  on  probation,  eighty-six 
were  placed  out,  and  thirty-seven  were  boarded  out.  The 
proportion  returned  to  parents  is  much  lower  than  from 
nutst  reformatories,  while  the  boarding-out  feature,  in  con- 
nection with  a  reformatory,  is  a  most  welcome  proof  that 
placing-out  and  institutional  methods  are  not  mutually 
exclusive,  but  that  each  has  its  place  in  a  well-organized 
effort  to  rescue  children  from  the  effects  of  a  bad  heredity 
and  a  worse  environment.  Particularly  interesting  is  the 
report  of  the  superintendent  of  visitation,  who  had  under 
his  supervision  during  the  year  seven  hundred  and  fifty-three 
boys  who  had  been  discharged  from  the  school.  Of  these 
eighty-six  reached  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  during  the 
past  year,  of  whom  60.4  j>er  cent  are  doing  well  beyond 
question;  10.8  per  cent  are  doing  fairly  well;  i.e..  are 


honestly  self-supporting;  1 1. 6  are  known  to  be  doing 
badly  ;  5. 2  per  cent  are  unknown,  and  three  per  cent  are 
in  the  United  States  army.  This,  it  should  be  remembered, 
is  an  account  of  the  boy's  conduct  in  most  cases  five  years 
or  more  after  his  discharge  from  the  school.  If  every  re- 
formatory (and  we  may  add  every  orphan  asylum  and 
every  placing-out  agency)  will  hold  itself  to  as  rigid  an 
accountability  as  this,  we  shall  make  more  progress  in  the 
next  decade  than  we  have  made  in  the  past  half-century. 

The  report  of  the  state  industrial  school  for  girls  is  a 
similarly  helpful  account  of  an  effort  to  reform  wayward 
girls,  not  simply  to  manage  an  institution.  The  following 
states  the  convictions  of  the  trustees  as  to  what  homes 
should  be  sought  for  most  of  the  girls  leaving  the  school  .- 

It  is  plain  lo  see  lhal  a  good  home,  far  removed  from  the  scene  of 
her  former  temptations,  is  what  such  a  girl  needs;  imt  a  household 
where  transient  servants  come  and  gn,  but  a  home  where  she  can  be 
received  as  a  daughter  or  as  hired  help  in  need  of  consideration  and 
of  careful  guidance  by  the  mother  of  the  family,  throughout  both  day 
and  evening,  Such  a  home  is  rarely  to  1)C  found  in  the  city.  The 
carefully  chosen  country  home  offers  safer  social  privileges  than  can 
be  obtained  for  her  elsewhere;  attd  to  fit  a  girl  for  helping  in  the  work 
of  such  a  home  must,  therefore,  I*  made  the  objective  point  of  the  in- 
dustrial school  training. 

Of  the  girls  who  passed  from  oversight  during  1898, 
sixty-eight  per  cent  were  honestly  self-supporting  or  mar- 
ried, living  respectably  ;  twenty-two  per  cent  had  behaved 
badly  ;  four  per  cent  were  not  known,  and  six  per  cent 
could  not  be  classified  as  to  conduct,  owing  to  defective 
intelligence,  insanity,  or  illness,  not  due  to  misconduct. 

+ 

The  College  Woman  in  the  Slums 

Students  of  sociology,  realizing  that  knowledge  to  be 
of  any  real  value  must  be  founded  on  close  experiment 
and  observation,  turn  naturally  to  the  slums  as  the  social 
laboratory  in  which  unknown  and  unsavory  compounds 
are  to  work  out  to  their  appointed  ends.  Helen  Camp- 
bell, herself  an  experienced  worker  in  this  field,  in  an 
article  in  the  Arena,  expresses  her  appreciation  of  the  ad- 
vanced or  post-graduate  work  in  sociology  accomplished 
by  college  women  in  the  social  settlement  and  kindred 
institutions  for  slum  reform,  and  points  out  some  of  the 
limitations  of  their  endeavor.  She  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  an  apprenticeship  of  a  year  or  more  often  leaves 
the  student  with  an  enlarged  sense  of  the  difficulties  but 
with  no  clear  insight  into  the  best  methods  of  meeting 
them  or  any  certainty  as  to  the  underlying  principles.  She 
attributes  this  inefficiency  to  the  following  causes  : 

This  arises  in  part  from  the  fact  that  college  women, 
much  more  than  college  men,  have  the  timidity  and  un- 
certainty of  an  unfamiliar  and  unassimilated  culture.  We 
have  to  admit  then  that  the  college  woman  comes  out  a 
trifle  overweighted  by  her  new  possessions,  with,  at  times, 
a  slight  flavor  of  superciliousness  toward  the  women  who 
having  been  born  too  soon  for  college  training  are  train- 
ing themselves  ;  a  little  doubtful  of  any  knowledge  or 
opinion  which  has  not  the  university  cache!,  and  insisting 
upon  the  university  as  the  chief  guaranty  of  the  value  of 
an  opinion.  Life  and  the  experience  of  life— the  toler- 
ance born  of  living  if  it  be  in  any  real  sense-  all  this  is  an 
unknown  and  rather  discredited  field.  She  has  yet  to 
learn  that  as  only  the  highest  intelligence,  the  nature 
most  keenly  sympathetic,  most  able  in  imagination  to  sec 
the  dim  striving  of  the  imprisoned  mind,  can  deal  with  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  so  in  like  measure  is  required  the  type 
that  can  face  undaunted  the  problems  of  the  slum. 

Into  the  slum,  then,  the  college  woman  carries  a  very 
firmly  conceived  set  of  ideas  destined  to  many  rude  shocks, 
in  most  cases  beneficent  ones,  bringing  about  absolute  re- 
arrangement and  a  new  outlook  on  life  as  a  whole.  It  is 
thus  that  the  social  settlement  shows  itself  as  another  uni- 
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versity,  and  gives  at  last  a  degree  not  to  be  earned  by 
hooks.  The  ward  benefits  indirectly.  It  is  the  settler 
who  is  benefited  directjy,  and  whose  education  is  in  some 
sense  at  the  expense  of  her  beneficiaries.  Intuition,  she  is 
likely  to  have  decided,  is  an  unscientific  method  peculiar 
to  women  and  demanding  stern  repression.  It  remains  for 
(he  graduate  to  discover  its  place  ;  to  learn  that  experienee 
is  two-fold.  Thus  the  settler  comes  presently  to  know 
that  there  is  an  unknown  world  of  varieties  lying  beyond 
the  domain  of  that  purely  intellectual  observation,  which, 
ignoring  the  spiritual,  goes  on  in  a  maze  of  errors,  till, 
through  experience,  intuition  and  reason,  it  comes  into 
sanity  and  adjustment  to  eternal  truth.  Not  until  this 
process  has  begun  to  accomplish  itself  does  the  real  work 
to  be  done  show  its  face,  and  the  novice  has  often  lost 
heart  too  soon  and  turned  from  the  difficult  task  to  some- 
thing less  exacting  in  its  demand.  But  it  is  at  this  stage 
only  that  the  real  work  begins,  and  that  the  civic  sense 
comes  finally  to  the  place  it  is  destined  ever  thereafter  to 
hold  in  larger  and  larger  measure.  The  man  or  woman  in 
whom  it  is  born  has  henceforth  a  new  relation  to  all  hu- 
manity, to  the  world  at  large.  Something  the  books  had 
not  held,  something  beyond  even  the  technical  side  of 
sociology,  shows  its  face,  and  gives,  in  larger  and  larger 
measure,  that  sense  of  humanity — the  knowledge  that 
mankind  is  one  and  must  henceforth  be  dealt  with  from 
that  standpoint.  This  is  the  first  result  for  the  college 
woman  susceptible  of  the  insensible  training  the  settle- 
ment has  to  give.  Naturally,  as  before  said,  those  inca- 
pable of  such  training  fall  away,  and  there  remains  a 
picked  company  from  whom,  at  all  points,  comes  the  same 
testimony,  that  in  the  darkest  slum  the  civic  sense  may  be 
horn  and  begin  its  appointed  work. 

+ 

The  Co-operative  Kitchen 

fuNCKS  Ai.HF.KT  DoUtUHY,  in  the  January  Ckautauquan,  Mead- 
ville.  Pa.  Gmdcnsed  for  Public  Opinion 
The  solution  of  the  domestic  problem  is  playing  no 
small  part  in  sociological  investigation.  The  cook,  espe- 
cially, seems  to  be  the  object  of  the  most  widely  spread 
^medial  effort,  a  conviction  prevailing  that  the  office  is  a 
pivotal  one  in  the  household  and  that  all  other  factors  of 
comfort  and  economy  can  be  adjusted  thereto.  Miss 
ftmghty  thinks  it  not  impossible  that  the  kitchen,  as 
Mpressed  in  this  chief  functionary,  the  cook,  may  undergo 
considerable  social  evolution  in  the  early  part  of  the 
twentieth  century  along  the  lines  of  combination  and  co- 
operation. 


Now  that  so  large  a  number  of  advanced  and  far- 
seeing  men  and  women  are  awakening  to  the  scope  of 
domestic  science  and  studying  combinations  of  food 
materials  with  reference  to  hygiene,  they  will  not  long 
continue  to  relegate  such  important  interests  to  a  body  of 
ignorant  office-holders.  For  the  abundantly  rich  the 
problem  presents  but  few  difficulties.  Wealthy  families 
'nil  always  be  able  to  secure  a  satisfactory  resident  cook 
*ho  has  been  trained  in  the  best  European  or  American 
schools,  but  for  families  of  moderate  means  it  looks  as  if 
the  cooperative  kitchen  would  be  the  ultimate  way  out 
of  the  difficulty.  At  present  there  is  a  waste  of  fuel,  of 
cooks,  of  kitchens  in  household  economics,  and  in  order 
(o  make  a  cook  worth  her  keep  and  her  wages  she  is  often 
obliged  to  act  as  laundress.  Thoroughly  skilled  labor  in 
all  departments  of  living  is  becoming  more  and  more 
specialized.  A  cooperative  kitchen  would  have  to  be 
convenient  to  a  number  of  houses;  perhaps  later  an  archi- 
tect will  build  houses  around  a  block  and  a  kitchen  for 
the  use  of  all  in  a  central  courtyard.  Such  a  kitchen 
coqld  well  be  conducted  by  a  representative  of  the  refined 
and  educated  class  who  would  understand  "  moral  cook- 


ing  "  and  would  have  also  a  cultivated  taste  for  edibles 
and  seasoning.  She  or  he,  as  might  be,  would  want  to 
do  away  with  the  hot  ranges  of  the  past  and  their  clumsy 
adjuncts  and  to  substitute  gas  stoves,  spirit  lamps  and 
electricity.  An  improvement  in  the  personnel  of  cooks 
and  their  environment,  a  demonstration  of  the  worthiness 
of  the  profession,  would  present  it  in  a  different  light  to 
all  wage-earners,  and  the  American  sovereign  would  no 
longer  affix  a  stamp  of  odium  to  cooking  as  a  business, 
and  further  adaptations  and  changes  would  take  place  which 
can  not  be  forscen  from  this  distance.  The  trend  of  the 
times  toward  having  less  food  prepared  in  home  kitchens 
is  plainly  visible  in  the  quantity  of  bread,  meats,  and 
salads,  pies,  cakes  and  desserts  purchased  not  only  from 
bakers,  caterers,  and  confectioners,  but  from  the  indus- 
trial exchanges  in  which  private  housekeepers  of  the  most 
honorable  grade  have  made  an  entering  wedge  as  cooks 
for  the  public  market. 

Various  Topics 

llomilttic  A'rvirw  :  Professor  Schmoller,  the  eminent  economist 
of  Berlin,  claims  that  the  bread -winner*  of  a  nation — that  it,  those 
from  twenty  to  sixty  years  of  age  -constitute  but  48.8  per  cent 
of  the  population,  or  less  than  onc-half.  To  those  over  sixty  belong 
six  to  seven  per  cent  ;  33.64  to  those  under  thirteen  years  ;  072 
per  cent  to  those  from  fourteen  to  twenty. 

Notional  Advertitrr  :  A  Urge  department  tttore.  having  branches 
in  New  York  and  Chicago  has  set  apart  a  fund  of  $200,000  for  the 
purposes  of  pensioning  lor  life  such  employees  of  the  company  as 
have  served  ten  year*  or  more-.  A  life  insurance  policv  w  is  pre- 
sented to  all  such  employees  on  New  Year's  Day.  The  fund  of 
$200,000  is  protected  by  an  insurance  policy  for  a  like  amount  on  the 
life  of  one  of  the  members  of  the  firm. 

Sttf-Culturt  Another  brilliant  i€lca  ha*  recently  seized  the 
minds  of  many  citizens  and  clutched  them  in  its  octopus  grasp.  It 
is  a  plan  to  prohibit  the  patenting  of  all  labor-saving  device*,  lias 
not  modem  society  reached  a  happy  stage  when,  to  remedy  the 
poverty  of  the  masses,  we  must  place  a  taboo  upon  instruments 
which  make  their  lot  easier,  or  create  more  goods  to  cover  their  naked- 
ness  or  feed  their  famished  l»«lies  ! 

The  Char  it  it  1  Rrvicw  announce*  the  foreclosure  by  sheriff  of  a 
"tramp's  rest,"  established  in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  by  a  philanthropist,  to 
give  shelter  and  lodging  to  homeless  men  in  retumifor  short  tasks  of 
work.  This  home  has  la-en  in  existence  for  some  time,  and  the  fact 
that  it  has  last  succumbed  for  lack  of  funds  is  an  interesting  com- 
mentary on  the  tendency  of  public  sentiment  regarding  any  institution 
which  has  the  least  appearance  of  encouraging  vagrancy. 

Cosmopolitan:  The  scarcity  of  crime  in  Hawaii  is  inexplicable 
except  by  the  theory  that  the  soft,  mild  climate  soothes  the  rapacity 
in  mankind  and  begets  an  uncommon  comradeship.  Anyway,  the 
penitentiary  or  jail  in  Hawaii  seldom  contains  over  seventy-live  pris- 
oners. The  jail  in  a  building  of  coral  rock  resting  on  a  coral  reef. 
There  is  little  possibility  of  a  prisoner's  escaping  from  the  island, 
and,  therefore,  unusual  leniency  i*  exercised  in  the  management  of 
the  prisoners.  Kvery  morning  at  six  the  gates  of  the  jail  arc  opened 
and  the  prisoners  march  out  to  work  in  squads  about  the  citv.  In  the 
days  of  the  kingdom  a  few  of  the  more  trusty  ones  were  hired  out 
individually  as  servants  in  families. 

There  are  at  the  present  time  seventy  -eight  organizations  in  dif- 
ferent section*  of  the  city  of  Paris,  composed  of  the  school  children 
who  have  left  the  schools.  The  object  of  these  associations  is  to 
keep  track  of  the  children  after  leaving  school,  to  bring  them  together 
at  stated  intervals  for  social  and  intellectual  entertainment,  to  assist 
those  who  may  be  in  distress,  in  exceptional  cases,  to  endeavor  to  find 
|>o*ition*  f,,r  those  out  of  employment,  and,  in  general,  to  bring  the 
the  influence  of  the  graduate  Ixxly  to  bear  upon  the  present  pupils  in 
the  schools.  Some  eight  or  ten  thousand  children  were  within  the 
past  year  more  or  less  regular  attendants  at  meetings  of  these  associa- 
tions, and  one  of  the  committees  of  the  city  council  has  recommended 
that  27,000  francs  be-  appropriated  for  the  expense*  of  such  organiza- 
tioti. 

The  official  report*  of  the  German  labor  market  in  1807,  which 
have  just  been  published,  tell  a  story  of  steady  commercial  and  indus- 
trial prosperity.  In  almost  all  branches  oi  industry  there  was  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  those  employed.  The  roi^t  conspicuous  ex- 
ception was  in  the  textile  trade,  in  which  there  was  a  depression,  attri- 
buted to  a  diminution  in  the  exports  to  the  United  States.  In  most 
cases  the  demand  for  labor  exceeded  the  supply.  In  lyorraine  Italian 
labor,  which  was  formerly  employed  solely  in  building,  mining,  and 
quarrying  operation*,  w  as  called  into  requisition  lor  factories  and  iron- 
works, although  the  Italian  factory. hand  and  iron-worker  were  found 
to  be  inferior  to  the  German.  In  Industrie*  where  the  work  is  peculi- 
arly  hard  or  disagreeable  an  increasing  scarcitv  m  laUir  was  observed. 
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How  the  Pyramids  were  Erected 

Mr.  W.  F.  Durfce  in  Cottier's  Magazine  (January) 
takes  issue  with  the  opinions  of  Mr.  J.  Klfrcth  Watkins 
as  to  the  engineering  methods  of  the  ancients.  (See 
PUBLIC  Ohniox,  December  8.)  Mr.  Durfee  does  not 
believe  that  inclined  planes  were  used  in  the  construction 
of  the  pyramids,  and  he  quotes  an  old  French  writer, 
who,  in  turn  quotes  Diodorus  and  Herodotus,  to  show 
that  the  stones  were  elevated  by  jacks  or  levers.  Accord- 
ing to  Herodotus,  the  pyramids  were  formed  by  distinct 
courses  of  stones,  which  courses  successively  diminished 
in  si/e  as  the  prorations  of  the  edifice  required  it.  "A 
very  simple  machine,  and,  according  to  Herodotus,  very 
easy  to  manage,  placed  upon  the  first  course,  served  to 
raise  the  stones  destined  for  the  construction  of  the 
second.  The  second  being  finished,  another  machine,  of 
the  same  kind 
that  I  have  been 
speaking  of,  was 
fixed  upon  it, 
and  so  on  for  the 
rest,  one  or  more 
of  the  machines 
being  always  left 
upon  each  of  the 
courses  already 
laid,  to  serve  suc- 
cessively for  rais- 
ing the  stones 
from  step  to  step. 
By  repeating  this 
operation  as 
often  as  was  nec- 
essary to  form 
the  height  of  the 
pyramid,  they 
accomplished 
the  raising  of  the 
stones  with  ease- 
to  its  utmost 
summit.  Such, 
by  the  report  of 
Herodotus,  was 

the  manner  in  which  the  body  of  this  monstrous  edifice 
was  constructed."    We  now  quote  Mr.  Durfee: 


Rawlinson,  translating  Herodotus,  tells  us  that  "after 
laying  the  stones  for  the  base,  they  raised  the  remaining 
stones  to  their  places  by  means  of  machines  formed  of 
short  wooden  planks.  The  accompanying  engraving 
illustrates  Goguet's  conception  of  the  kind  of  mechanism 
employed  by  the  pyramid  builders.  It  is  substantially  a 
lever  crane.  Cranes  on  this  principle  were  well  known  at 
a  very  early  date.  The  lever  was  in  common  use  in  an- 
cient F.gypt,  and  the  pulley  was  also  known  and  used 
prior  to  the  destruction  of  Nineveh  (R.  C.  625),  and  is 
found  figured  among  the  sculptures  discovered  in  the 
ruins  of  that  great  city  by  Layard. 

That  some  species  of  hoisting  mechanism  was  used  by 
the  old  Egyptians  for  placing  obelisks  in  position  is 
known  from  the  statement  of  Pliny,  that  Rameses  (1250 
B.  C. ),  fearing  that  his  engineer  would  not  take  sufficient 
care  to  proportion  the  power  and  strength  of  the  machin- 
ery employed  to  raise  an  obelisk  ninety-nine  feet  in  height, 
to  the  great  weight  to  be  elevated,  ordered  his  own  son 
to  be  bound  to  its  apex,  to  more  effectually  insure  the 
safety  of  the  monument.  Although  it  is  very  evident  thai 
earthen  "  ramps  "  were  not  employed  in  the  building  of 
the  pvramids,  it  is  certain  that  at  a  much  later  day  they 


were  largely  used  in  the  erection  of  temples  in  India. 
Col.  Wilkes  states  that  "  the  immense  stones  were  moved 
end  foremost,  up  an  inclined  plane  of  solid  earth,  of  as 
small  an  angle  with  the  horizon  as  circumstances  would 
admit,  to  the  spot  which  they  were  to  occupy  in  the 
wall.    Long  bamboo  poles,  lashed  to  the  stone  at  right 
angles  to  its  length,  at  such  distances  as  merely  to  admit 
the  efforts  of  rows  of  laborers  between,  constitute  the 
chief  means  of  propelling  it  by  main  force  up  the  inclined 
plane,  and  its  ascent  is  facilitated  by  means  of  rollers  of 
small  diameter,  successively  introduced  under  the  stone, 
and  prevented  from  sinking  into  the  earth  by  rows  of 
planks  placed  on  each  side  of  the  stone,  parallel  with  the 
line  of  ascent." 

As  illustrative  of  the  method  of  erecting  obelisks,  by 
the  use  of  earthen  embankments,  the  writer  cannot  do 
better  than  briefly  quote  from  the  description  of  the  plac- 
ing of  an  obelisk,  eighty  feet  in  height  and  six  feet  square 
at  its  base,  by  native  workmen  at  Scringapatam  in  1815, 

as  given  by  Dr. 
Kennedy.  H  c 
says: — "The  ele- 
vation was,  at 
first,  accom- 
plished by  men 
prying  with 
handspikes  over 
timbers  arrang- 
ed parallel  with 
the  obelisk,  and, 
as  it  rose,  earth 
was  solidly  ram- 
med beneath  it." 
This  method  cer- 
tainly had  the 
advantage  of  a 
maximum  de- 
gree of  safety ; 
and,  as  the  oper- 
ation was  con- 
d  u  c  ted  exclu- 
sively by  native 
workmen,  by 
their  inherited 
wavs,  it  is  prettv 

Fr,m  C»»irr',  U.g.„n.        safe  tQ 

that  by  similar  methods  all  such  masses  had  been  raised 
in  India  from  the  earliest  times. 


Earthquake  Waves 

The  January  Apple  ton's  Popular  Science  Monthly  con- 
tains a  translation  from  the  Deutsche  Rundschau  on  Mod- 
ern Studies  of  Farthquakes.  The  writer,  Georg  Geraland. 
recounts  the  progress  of  seismology  and  pays  especial 
attention  to  the  tectonic  theory  which  he  first  supports  by 
various  arguments  and  then  tears  down  by  an  even 
stronger  argument  against  the  theory  that  earthquakes 
are  caused  by  the  fall  of  immense  quantities  of  material 
within  hollow  spaces  in  the  earth.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  paper  there  arc  some  interesting  paragraphs  on  earth- 
quake waves  which  we  quote  in  full: 


We  never  feel  and  observe  the  eartbquake  shocks 
themselves,  never  directly  in  their  simplicity  or  multi- 
plicity, but  only  the  wave  movements  that  are  sent  out 
from  them  in  the  elastic  crust  of  the  earih.  These,  how- 
ever multifold  their  origin,  proceed  in  an  immense  spher- 
ical wave  which  moves  in  more  or  less  numerous  repeti- 
tions through  the  earth's  interior.  It  is  this  shaking  of 
the  earth  by  the  spherical  waves  that  our  instruments 
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represent  as  earthquakes.  Wc  can  not  include  as  the 
earth  s  crust  the  surface  of  the  earth  on  which  we  live, 
and  which  consists  of  loose  materials  disintegrated  by 
weathering,  breaking,  and  numerous  causes,  but  the  solid 
crust,  often  lying  at  a  considerable  distance  beneath  us, 
which  bears  these  materials,  and  from  which  the  spherical 
waves  emerge.  As  the  waves  of  the  sea,  beating  upon  the 
toast,  arc  turned,  split  up,  divided,  thrown  up,  etc. ,  in 
their  surging,  so  surge  too,  the  seismic  waves  upon  the 
disintegrated  surface  of  shingle,  pebbles,  brocken  rocks, 
sand,  and  earth,  in  clefts  and  gorges.  We  thus  never 
observe  the  original  spherical  waves  but  only  their  frag- 
menury  derivative  forms,  their  resolution  into  numer- 
ous single  waves  which  come  to  us  diverted  into  the 
most  various  directions.  It  is  thus  most  plainly  shown 
;hat  Mallet's  effort  to  determine  the  center  and  origin 
of  the  earthquake  from  the  direction  of  the  shock 
was  futile.  We  can  only  draw  scientific  conclusions 
respecting  the  time  of  beginning,  the  duration,  and 
force  of  the  movement.  It  is  thus  evident  that  many  of 
the  tremors  (not  all,  by  any  means)  originate  in  its  divi- 
sion; that  a  fixed  point  of  the  earth's  surface  must  des- 
cribe a  very  complicated  path  in  so  intricate  a  wave 
movement;  that  the  division  is  less  marked  on  firm 
iround  than  on  loose;  that  the  former,  in  consequence  of 
the  more  evenly  protracted  movement,  is  less  dangerous 
r |;an  the  latter;  and  that  multiplied  waves  interfere,  over- 
lay, weaken,  or  strengthen  one  another  just  as  water 
vraves  do.  Thus  arc  explained  the  earthquake  bridges  or 
•pots  which  always  remain  unmoved  through  repeated 
earthquakes,  either  because  they  are  firmer,  or  because 
the  progress  of  the  waves  is  arrested  at  them  by  inter- 
ference. 

The  sounds,  too,  which  so  frequently  accompany  earth- 
quakes arc  likewise  simply  results  of  this  division  of  the 
uaves  and  their  escape  into  the  air,  for  we  perceive  wave 
motions  in  the  air  as  sound.  The  admirable  delicacy  of 
our  sense  of  hearing  is  here  manifested,  for  seismic  move- 
ments are  not  rarely  perceptible,  or  heard,  as  air  waves, 
which  we  can  not  perceive  as  movements  of  the  ground. 
Earthquake  thunder  is  caused,  like  storm  thunder,  by 
>h(xks  to  the  air,  of  which  we  hear  the  nearest  and  latest 
first,  and  the  farthest  and  earliest  last  The  different  tone 
-hides  of  the  earthquake  sound  depend  upon  their  various 
>ources,  as  from  small,  sharp  fragments,  clinking,  rat- 
tling and  humming;  from  sand  and  earth,  dull  tumbling, 
from  trees,  whistling,  etc.  The  echo  in  ravines  not  rarely 
operates  to  add  strength  to  them.  Earthquake  sounds 
that  seem  to  come  out  of  the  air  from  above  are  caused 
>y  earthquake  waves  reaching  us  by  way  of  trees,  houses, 
etc. ;  the  different  directions  ami  degrees  of  force  which 
tliev  seem  to  indicate  in  different  houses  or  in  different 
-ooms  of  the  same  house  arc  explainable  by  the  different 
elasticity  conditions  of  the  houses  and  rooms.  Hut  not 
the  most  insignificant  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from 
these  sounds  concerning  the  nature  and  causes  of  earth- 
quakes. It  is  important  to  emphasize  this  fact,  for  errors 
hive  often  originated  in  conclusions  drawn  from  such 
things. 

+ 

The  Fireproofing  of  Wood 

December  Engineering  Magazine.  NVw  Yurk 
The  disastrous  effects  of  the  presence  of  a  quantity  of 
inflammable  woodwork  upon  naval  vessels  in  action  was 
clearly  shown  by  the  manner  in  which  the  Spanish  ships 
at  Santiago  were  damaged  by  the  combustion  of  their  own 
material.  With  this  experience  in  mind  the  United  States 
bureau  of  construction  has  determined  upon  the  use  of 
fi  re  proofed  wood  in  the  new  battleships  Mtiiiie,  Missouri. 
ind  Ohio  ;  and  in  a  recent  issue  of  A'ttginecring  Xru  s  is 


given  an  account  of  the  method  of  preparing  the  wood  to 
be  used  on  these  vessels.  The  general  process  resembles 
very  much  that  of  creosoting  timber  to  preserve  it  from 
decay,  the  creosote  being  replaced  by  a  solution  consisting 
principally  of  phosphate  of  ammonia  and  sulphate  of  am- 
monia. As  in  the  case  of  creosoting,  the  principal  object 
to  be  attained  is  that  of  introducing  the  solution  very 
thoroughly  into  the  pores  and  channels  of  the  wood.  This 
is  best  accomplished  by  first  opening  the  pores  and  re- 
placing the  natural  juices  with  moisture,  and  then  remov- 
ing the  moisture  by  evaporation. 

The  presence  of  steam  at  too  high  a  temperature  is  apt 
to  reduce  the  strength  of  the  wood,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  seal  the  pores,  thus  defeating  the  object  in  view  ;  but, 
if  the  timbers  are  placed  in  a  closed  cylinder,  containing  a 
few  inches  of  water  at  the  bottom,  and  low-pressure  steam 
is  introduced,  it  is  found  that  the  pores  of  the  wood  will 
be  opened  almost  like  those  of  a  sponge,  and  the  best  pos- 
sible preparation  made  for  the  reception  of  a  foreign  solu- 
tion. After  the  wood  is  thoroughly  saturated  with  moist- 
ure, the  second  stage — that  of  evaporation — is  begun  by 
gradually  inducing  a  vacuum  in  the  cylinder,  and  thus  ex- 
hausting the  moisture  from  the  pores  of  the  wood,  leaving 
them  open  for  the  entrance  of  the  fireproofing  liquid.  The 
vacuum  is  broken  about  every  three  hours,  to  permit  the 
accumulated  moisture  to  be  drawn  off,  and,  after  all  the 
moisture  has  been  removed,  a  final  vacuum  of  twenty  to 
twenty-eight  inches  is  maintained,  while  the  fireproofing 
solution  is  caused  to  fill  the  cylinder.  To  insure  a  com- 
plete filling  of  the  pores  of  the  wood,  a  pressure  is  applied 
to  the  liquid  in  the  cylinder,  and  maintained  until  the 
wood  is  fully  saturated.  The  final  process  is  that  of  dry- 
ing the  treated  lumber,  which  solidifies  the  chemicals  in 
the  pores  and  leaves  the  wood  in  a  condition  for  use. 
This  drying  should  be  performed  at  a  moderate  tempera- 
ture, in  order  to  avoid  injuring  the  wood  for  constructive 
purposes,  too  high  a  temperature  rendering  it  weak  and 
brittle;  in  practice,  a  kiln  temperature  of  eighty-live  de- 
grees to  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  degrees  F.  has  been 
found  suitable. 

Tests  have  shown  the  strength  of  wood  thus  treated 
to  be  but  slightly  impaired,  and,  while  it  may  be  too 
much  to  say  that  it  is  entirely  fire-proof,  yet  it  may  justly 
be  claimed  that  it  is  non-inflammable.  When  it  is  ex- 
posed to  tlame  it  will  char,  and,  if  the  flame  be  continued, 
it  will  be  completely  carbonized,  but  it  will  not  catch  fire, 
and,  when  the  source  of  heat  is  removed,  it  will  not  retain 
the  flame.  This  is  undoubtedly  in  conformity  with  the 
requirement  of  the  United  States  navy  department,  which 
is  that,  "when  dry  and  subjected  to  heat  of  six  hundred  de- 
grees V.,  it  will  remain  non-inflammable,  and  absolutely 
safe  against  spread  of  fire  from  point  of  contact. " 

* 

Solar  Heat  as  a  Curative  Agent 

January  Omega  (lli.illli  MAKSiine),  New  Y»rk.  Kxccrpl 
The  choice  of  baths  submitted  for  public  approval 
seems  practically  limitless ;  there  are  the  Russian,  the 
Turkish,  the  medicated,  the  electric,  the  sea-salt,  and  sul- 
phur varieties.  Then  there  are  all  the  natural  hot 
springs  that  are  claimed  to  have  remedial  value  for 
bathers,  down  to  the  unsavory  mud-bath.  These  are 
supplemented  by  the  sand-bath,  the  air-bath,  and  last,  but 
by  no  means  least,  the  sun-bath.  This  latter  variety  has 
never  received  the  attention  its  merits  deserve,  from  the 
therapeutic  stand|n>int.  It  is  astonishing  how  few  people 
there  are  who  properly  estimate  the  hygienic  value  of  the 
sun's  rays.  A  valuable  lesson  on  this  point  may  be 
learned  by  observing  the  lower  animals,  none  of  whom 
ever  neglect  an  opportunity  to  bask  in  the  sun.  And  the 
nearer  man  approaches  to  his  primitive  condition,  the 
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more  he  is  inclined  to  follow  the  example  of  the  animals. 
It  is  a  natural  instinct,  which  civilization  has  partially  de- 
stroyed in  the  human  race.  The  effect  of  sunshine  is  not 
merely  thermal,  its  rays  have  chemical  and  electric  func- 
tions. It  is  more  than  possible  that  sunshine  produces 
vibrations  and  changes  of  particles  in  the  deeper  tissues 
of  the  body  as  effective  as  those  of  electricity.  Many 
know  by  experience  that  the  relief  it  affords  to  wearing 
pain,  neuralgic  and  inflammatory,  is  more  effective  and 
lasting  than  that  of  any  application  whatever. 

Those  who  have  face-ache  should  prove  it  for  them- 
selves, sitting  in  a  sunny  window,  where  the  warmth  falls 
full  on  the  cheek.  For  nervous  debility  and  insomnia,  the 
treatment  of  all  others  is  rest  in  sunshine.  There  is  no  tonic 
like  it — provided  the  good  effects  arc  not  neutralized  by 
ill-feeding.  To  restore  a  withered  arm,  a  palsied  or 
rheumatic  limb,  or  to  bring  a  case  of  nervous  prostration  up 
speedily,  a  most  efficient  part  of  the  treatment  would  be  to 
expose  the  limb  or  the  person  as  many  hours  to  direct  sun- 
light as  the  day  would  afford.  With  weak  lungs,  let  the  sun 
fall  full  on  the  chest  for  hours.  If  internal  tumor  or  ulcera- 
tion is  suspected,  let  the  sun  burn  through  the  bare  skin, 
directly  on  the  point  of  disease,  for  hours  daily.  There 
will  be  no  doubt  left  in  the  mind  that  there  is  a  curative 
power  in  the  chemical  rays  of  the  sun.  For  the  chilliness 
which  causes  blue  hands  and  bad  color,  resort  to  the  sun 
— let  it  almost  blister  the  skin,  and  the  circulation  will 
answer  the  attraction.  It  is  a  finer  stimulus  than  wine, 
electricity  or  massage,  and  we  are  on  the  verge  of  great 
therapeutic  discoveries  concerning  it. 

Says  Dr.  Thayer,  of  San  Francisco  :  "  During  a  prac- 
tice of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  I  have  found  no 
caustic  or  cautery  to  compare  with  solar  heat  in  its  bene- 
ficial results.  Unlike  other  caustics,  it  can  be  applied 
with  safety  to  the  most  delicate  tissues,  and  the  system 
receives  the  treatment  kindly.  The  irritation  and  inflam- 
mation following  are  surprisingly  slight,  the  pain  subsid- 
ing immediately  on  removal  of  the  lens.  There  is  a  cura- 
tive action,  yet  unexplained,  in  the  chemical  rays  of  the 
sun." 

The  Car  Motor 

Mr.  Sidney  II.  Short,  a  well-known  electrical  engineer, 
writes  of  The  Coming  Electrical  Railroad  in  the  January 
Cosmopolitan.  He  says  that  railroad  speed  will  shortly  be 
increased  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  per  hour. 
The  change  will  come  about  quietly,  in,  say,  fifteen  years, 
and  there  will  be  no  sacrifice  of  existing  railway  proper- 
ties. Mr.  Short  describes  in  detail  the  "coming'  rail- 
way system  which  is  to  be  operated  by  a  third  rail,  each 
car  carrying  its  own  motor.  Near  the  conclusion  of  his 
paper  we  come  upon  a  brief  description  of  what  a  car  mo- 
tor is,  and  as  "it  remains  a  mystery  to  many  people  that  a 
current  of  electricity  can  be  compelled  to  tum  car  wheels 
and  haul  trains,"  we  quote  this  clear  exposition  of  the  mo- 
tor's workings : 


Each  motor  is  an  arrangement  of  two  magnets.  One, 
called  the  field  or  fixed,  magnet,  is  fastened  immovably 
to  the  car  truck.  The  other,  called  the  armature,  is  fas- 
tened to  the  axle  of  the  car  wheel  and  revolves  with  it. 
Now  let  the  energizing  force,  the  electric  current,  be 
passed  to  the  armature  from  the  controller.  Instantly 
each  pole  of  the  armature,  or  revolving  magnet,  exerts  a 
pull  or  drawing  force  on  the  nearest  pole  of  the  field,  or 
fixed,  magnet  The  field  also  pulls  the  armature  and 
causes  it  to  revolve ;  the  axles,  and  then  the  car  wheels, 
go  round  with  it.  The  faster  these  magnetic  poles  ap- 
proach each  other,  the  faster  the  car  axles  and  the  car 
wheels  move.  As  they  pass  each  other,  each  pair  of  poles 
becomes  inert,  the  energizing  current— for  they  are  mag- 
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nets  only  when  electricity  is  passing  through  them — being 
now  switched  by  a  commutator  into  the  next  pair  of 
poles.  The  more  poles,  the  greater  the  force.  All  this 
force  is  exerted  forward.  There  is  no  reciprocating  mo- 
tion, as  in  the  piston  of  a  steam  engine.  Enormous 
speeds  are  attainable.  The  one  hundred  miles  of  our 
first  division  of  road  will  eventually  be  traversed  in  fifty 
minutes. 

+ 

The  Effect  of  Moving  Loads  on  Bridges 

Mr.  F.  E.  Turneaure  recently  presented  to  the  Ameri- 
can society  of  civil  engineers  a  paper  embodying  the 
result  of  four  hundred  experiments  as  to  the  stress  of 
moving  loads  on  bridges.  He  summarizes  his  conclu- 
sions as  follows : 


Much  vibration  is  not  likely  to  result  from  speeds  less 
than  about  twenty-five  miles  per  hour.  The  increase  in 
deflection  caused  by  locomotives  running  at  speeds  of 
forty  to  fifty  miles  per  hour  is  likely  to  be  forty  to  fifty  per 
cent  for  girder  spans  of  less  than  fifty  feet  length,  but 
this  percentage  decreases  rapidly  for  longer  spans,  becom- 
ing about  twenty-five  per  cent  as  a  maximum  for  seventy- 
live-foot  spans.  Owing,  however,  to.  cumulative  effects, 
the  percentage  is  likely  to  be  a  maximum  of  twenty  to 
twenty-five  per  cent  for  spans  of  seventy-five  to  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  or  more,  but  the  experiments  indicate 
no  increase  of  percentage  for  increase  in  span.  Chord 
stress  is  increased  in  about  the  same  proportion  as  deflec- 
tion, that  in  the  centre  diagonal  being  somewhat  larger, 
while  in  the  hip  vertical  it  corresponds  more  nearly  to  the 
deflection  in  short  girder  spans. 

In  the  spans  tested  the  effect  of  the  speed  of  applica- 
tion of  the  load  on  the  mean  deflection  was  inappre- 
ciable (the  increase  in  deflection  from  moving  load  being 
due  to  vibration)  though  theory  points  to  an  appreciable 
increase  from  this  cause  in  short  spans  without  camber. 
In  small  girders  with  shelf-angles,  and  in  some  parts  of 
trusses,  secondary  stresses  are  likely  to  be  high.  The 
discrepancy  between  the  computed  and  observed  stresses 
may  actually  be  greater  from  this  cause  than  from  the 
dynamic  effect  of  moving  loads. 

+ 

Various  Topics 

The  January  MsCluris  contains  an  elaborate  de»cripli<m  of  the 
Uke  submarine  boat  (which  has  been  heretofore  explained  in  PlULic 
Opinion),  by  Simon  Uke,  the  inventor  of  the  craft.  Ray  Stannard 
Maker  made  a  trip  in  the  lnwt  with  \V.  D.  Stevens  who  illustrate*  Mr. 
Maker's  slory  of  the  experience. 

To  hol<l  clown  to  a  lecture  platform  a  light  iron  object  by  means 
of  an  electro-magnet  underneath,  out  of  sight,  and  thus  appear  to 
multiply  its  weight  many  time*  over  at  will,— to  make  it  impossible 
even  to  lift  the  object  in  question,  providing  the  magnet  be  powerful 
enough.  —  is  an  old  con  juror's  trick  which  has  served  on  many  occa- 
sions to  mystify  die  public.  It*  principle,  however,  lias  licen  Applied 
to  several  more  useful  purposes,  and  one  of  these,  says  CattUr' s 
Magazine,  of  recent  date,  is  cmlxxtied  in  a  magnetic  chuck  for  mis- 
cellaneous work,  for  surface  grinding  principally,  but  adapted  also 
for  the  planer  or  the  lathe.  The  magnetic  cRcct'in  (hi*  chuck  is  pro- 
duced by  an  electric  current  circulating  in  a  coil  in  the  interior  of  the 
device,  and  as  this  coil  is  wound,  preferably,  for  one  hundred  and  ten 
volts,  (he  needed  current  can  be  taken  from  any  regular  electric  light- 
ing main  in  or  about  a  shop. 

Professor  Mar«h,  in  a  paper  before  the  Rritish  association,  said 
that  the  value  of  fossils  as  evidence  of  geological  age  depends  mainly 
upon  their  degree  of  specialization.  In  invertebrate*,  for  example, 
a  lingula  from  the  Cambrian  has  reached  a  definite  point  of  develop- 
ment from  some  earlier  ancestor.  One  from  the  Silurian  or  Devonian, 
or  even  a  later  formation.  shows,  however,  little  advance.  Even 
recent  forms  of  the  same  or  an  allied  genus  have  no  distinctive  charac- 
ters sufficiently  important  to  mark  geological  horizons.  With  am- 
monites the  case  is  entirely  dim-rent.  Krom  the  earliest  appearance 
of  the  family  the  members  were  constantly  changing.  The  trilobites 
show  a  group  of  invertebrates  ever  subject  to  modification,  from  the 
earliest  known  forms  in  the  Cambrian  to  the  last  survivors  in  the 
Permian.  They  arc  thus  especially  fitted  to  aid  the  geologist,  as  each 
has  distinctive  features  and  an  abiding  place  of  its  own  in  geological 
time. 
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RELIGIOUS 


The  Ministry  Not  a  Profession 

It  is  related  of  Dr.  Joseph  Parker  that  on  being  asked 
if  he  had  a  fad,  he  replied, 


Yes. 


JOSEPH  PARKER,  O.D. 


"  What  is  it  ? 
"  Preaching." 
••  But  that  is  your 
business.  Haven't 
you  any  amuse- 
ments?'' "  Yes- 
preaching."  "But 
what  would  you 
do  if  you  were 
allowed  to  select 
your  highest  plea- 
sure.'"  "Preach." 
It  is  not  strange 
that  one  whose 
entire  life  is  so 
absorbed  by  the 
ministry  should 
refuse  to  regard 
it  as  a  mere  pro- 
fession. To  him 
it  is  nothing  if 
not  a  divine  call- 
ing, and  in  his 
article  in  the  Jan- 
uary Homilelk  Re- 
view he  strongly 
deprecates  its  degradation  into  a  profession,  either  in  test- 
ing it  by  pedantic  standards  or  in  making  it  the  subject  of 
money  equivalents. 

If  a  man's  ministry  is  denied  simply  because  he  is  not 
in  expert  in  grammar,  philosophy,  or  history,  the  men 
who  arc  responsible  for  the  denial  have  missed  the  very 
genius  and  point  of  the  Christian  ministry.  Physicians, 
lawyers,  architects,  and  engineers,  not  only  may  be  ex- 
amined, but  must  be  examined  and  officially  certified, — if 
•in  no  other  ground,  yet  on  the  ground  that  they  deal  with 
ascertainable  and  measurable  quantities.  It  is  not  so  with 
the  Christian  preacher.  The  apparatus  through  which  he 
works  may  be  measurable,  and  may  fairly  be  made  the 
subject  of  examination  and  certificate  ;  but  he  docs  not 
end  with  the  apparatus  by  which  he  works.  His  message 
is  infinite  in  its  meaning,  philosophy,  and  issues.  There 
H  a  point  at  which  the  preacher  leaves  behind  him  all 
:hat  is  merely  literary  and  mechanical,  and  passes  into 
that  which  can  only  be  interpreted  by  the  purest  and  sub- 
Jimest  passion. 

Service  and  salary  are  not  coequal  terms  in  the  ques- 
tion of  the  ministry.  The  engineer  can  be  paid,  and 
fully  paid,  and  overpaid,  but  the  minister  can  never  be 
financially  compensated  in  any  exhaustive  commercial 
Jense.  "If  we  have  given  unto  you  spiritual  things,  is  it 
a  great  thing  if  we  should  receive  of  you  carnal  things?  " 
The  terms  are  not  at  all  on  the  same  level  ;  in  fact,  they 
have  nothing  to  do  with  each  other,  and  should  never  be 
brought  into  the  same  equation.  Is  the  minister  to  be 
then  unpaid  simply  because  he  is  following  a  divine  in- 
spiration ?  The  very  inquiry  is  ridiculous.  "The  laborer 
is  worthy  of  his  hire.''  But  the  preacher  will  continue 
fits  preaching,  though  he  have  to  feed  on  the  crumbs  which 
fall  from  the  rich  man's  table.  He  is  moved  by  a  passion 
which  can  not  be  quenched.  He  must  declare  the  word 
of  the  Ix>rd  whether  men  will  hear  or  whether  they  will 
forbear.  The  physician  may  throw  away  his  minerals 
and  vegetables,  the  lawyer  may  abandon  his  black-letter 
law,  and  the  engineer  may  turn  his  back  upon  an  unap- 
preciative  public,  but  the  preacher  must  stand  at  the  cor- 


ners of  the  streets,  and  at  the  chief  places  of  public  con- 
course, and  he  may  even  cry  aloud  in  the  wilderness  ;  but 
cease  from  his  work  he  can  not  until  his  tongue  lies 
silent  in  the  frost  of  death. 

It  may  be  very  naturally  asked  whether  there  are  any 
seals  or  confirmations  by  which  a  man  may  certainly 
know  that  he  is  under  impulse  in  whatever  course  he  may 
take.  There  are  undoubtedly  such  seals  and  confirma- 
tions. Any  doubts  as  to  a  divine  call  can  at  most  be  but 
temporary.  There  is  a  certain  seal  of  election  which  may 
be  described  by  the  term  appreciation.  The  world  knows 
true  work  when  it  sees  it.  Or  if  the  world  in  its  totality 
does  not  perceive  the  value  of  the  work,  there  are  always 
some,  the  twos  and  threes,  who  can  see  divine  power  and 
direction  in  all  true  work,  whether  painting,  music, 
poetry,  or  preaching.  We  must  be  careful  not  to  mis- 
apply the  term  appreciation,  for  we  know  but  too  well 
that  sometimes  the  voice  of  the  people  is  not  the  voice  of 
( lod.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  a  preacher  is  divine- 
ly called  because  his  way  to  the  pulpit  is  thronged  by 
admiring  assemblies.  Here  the  whole  matter  must  be 
brought  to  the  test  of  duration.  The  unworthily  popu- 
lar man  may  only  have  hit  a  taste,  or  stooped  to  a  preju- 
dice, or  have  followed  the  very  crowd  which  he  is  sup- 
posed to  have  led.  Some  of  the  finest  pictures  in  the 
world  have  not  been  popularly  appreciated,  but  they 
have  had  in  themselves  such  a  quality  of  durablcness  as 
has  finally  converted  reluctance  into  consent  in  the  mat- 
ter of  appreciation.  Many  preachers  whose  influence 
will  last  through  all  the  ages  of  the  church  have  preached 
less  in  sermons  than  in  hymns.  Such  men  did  not  preach 
for  a  day,  or  for  a  stipend  ;  they  are  preaching  still,  though 
they  have  been  in  heaven  for  centuries.  Such  hymns  as 
"Rock  of  Ages,  cleft  for  me, "  "Jesus,  refuge  of  my 
soul,"  and  hundreds  of  others  will  go  on  preaching  the 
loftiest  doctrine  and  the  tenderest  comfort  as  long  as  the 
church  opens  her  doors,  and  bows  at  her  altars.  It  must 
be  understood,  therefore,  that  I  am  in  no  sense  speaking 
of  an  immediate  and  merely  transient  appreciation. 
Other  things  being  equal,  solidity  will  outlast  brilliance, 
as  surely  as  marble  will  outlast  gingerbread. 


The  Outlook  in  Theology 

In  forecasting  the  theology  of  the  immediate  future, 
Dr.  K.  L.  Curtis,  in  the  January  liibliutheca  Sacra,  finds 
the  tendencies  in  no  wise  alarming,  even  though  many  of 
the  old  notions  once  held  essential  to  Christianity  seem  to 
be  crumbling  away.  He  believes  that  the  next  fifty  years 
will  witness  a  gradual  development  in  theology  along  the 
same  lines  in  which  it  has  been  moving  during  the  past 
fifty  years,  and  that  the  general  verdict  of  the  higher  criti- 
cism will  stand. 

The  outcome  of  this  criticism  has  been  to  bring  the 
Old  Testament  Scriptures  somewhat  to  the  level  of  other 
ancient  writings  in  respect  to  their  formal  composition, 
historical  and  scientific  contents,  and  yet  to  leave  them 
incomparably  removed  from  all  other  writings  as  a  record 
of  divine  revelation  and  a  promise  of  redemption.  This 
revelation  and  promise,  with  its  laws  of  human  conduct, 
will  be  emphasized  more  and  more,  and  what  has  happily 
been  called  a  highest  criticism  will  always  preserve  to  the 
church  the  Old  Testament  at  its  full  value  as  a  word  of 
Cod.  In  respect  to  the  New  Testament,  no  such  finalty 
of  critical  results  has  been  reached.  Here  the  outlook  is 
for  a  continued  controversy  for  some  years;  for  criticism 
must  have  as  free  a  field  in  the  New  Testament  as  in  the 
Old.  Through  this  controversy,  judging  especially  from 
the  recent  work  of  Professor  Mcdiffert,  the  full  genuinc- 
i  of  some  sayings  attributed  to  Christ  and  the  apostles 
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will  be  questioned,  ami  doubt  will  be  cast  upon  the  full 
historicity  of  certain  portions  of  the  New  Testament,  such 
as  the  opening  chapters  of  the  gospels  of  Matthew  and 
Luke,  and  the  earlier  part  of  Acts.  Sucli  a  result  is  inev- 
itable, unless  there  is  a  backward  movement  to  the  old 
view  of  an  infallible  historical  inspiration,  and  this  seems 
impossible.  Along  with  and  after  this  higher  criticism  of 
the  New  Testament,  we  may  expect,  what  I  have  already 
called  in  respect  to  the  Old  Testament,  a  highest  criticism, 
giving  more  distinctly  and  comprehensively  the  divine 
message  of  the  New  Testament.  This  work  has  indeed 
already  begun.  We  are  finding  in  the  New  Testament  a 
gospel  for  society  as  well  as  for  the  individual.  The  full- 
ness of  Christ's  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God  also  has  not 
yet  been  attained. 

The  essential  position  of  the  older  orthodoxy,  namely, 
that  divine  revelation  recorded  in  the  scriptures  authenti- 
cated by  miracle  furnishes  our  belief,  is  proving  unaccept- 
able. Historical  and  literary' criticism  showing  that  the 
Bible  is  not  infallible  assails  it  on  one  hand,  philosophical 
criticism  rejecting  the  fundamental  position  that  a  divine 
supernatural  revelation  is  primarily  authenticated  by  a 
miracle,  assails  it  on  another  hand.  The  view  emphasiz- 
ing the  miracle  as  the  primary  evidence  of  divine  revela- 
tion is  becoming  untenable  for  two  reasons:  First,  it  seems 
unacceptable,  that  moral  and  spiritual  truth  should  rest 
ultimately  for  its  verification  upon  the  senses,  that  the 
knowledge  of  what  is  right  should  depend  upon  theknow- 
of  what  has  happened.  Secondly,  it  seems  unacceptable 
that  the  higher  disclosures  of  God  should  come  through 
a  break  in  the  uniformity  of  nature,  rather  than  in  the  un- 
iformity itself.  Only  to  the  savage  and  untutored  mind 
will  a  prodigy  in  nature  manifest  God  more  clearly  than 
the  orderly  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  God  is 
found  revealed  in  Jesus  Christ,  not  because  he  rose  from 
the  dead,  but  from  his  unique  God  revealing  personality, — 
a  personality,  however,  which  finds  its  expression  in  his 
resurrection,  anil  guarantees  the  full  value  of  that  resur- 
rection; so  that  Raster  day  can  never  lose  its  meaning, 
and  the  words  "  he  has  risen  "  must  ever  remain  potential- 
ly true.  This  is  the  new  view,  and  on  this  view  will  the 
theology  of  the  future  be  constructed.  To  some  this  is 
an  alarming  outlook.  The  professorof  theology  at  Prince- 
ton seminary  speaks  of  thi*  tendency  as  "  ^-christianiz- 
ing theology."  Practically,  however,  there  will  be  no 
violent  break  with  the  teachings  of  the  past,  because  the 
scriptures  contain  the  highest  moral  ami  religious  truth, 
and  from  their  contents  they  will  always  hold  the  supreme 
position  of  authority.  The  gain,  <>n  the  other  hand,  will 
be  very  great,  because  thus  in  our  theological  thinking  we 
are  brought  in  close  sympathy  with  all  humanity.  Such 
a  view,  instead  of  de-christiani/.ing  theology,  rv-christian- 
ius  it. 

Protestant  "Retreats" 

The  January  Church  Eionomitt.  Nrw  Yuri;.    Coii>1cii-o!  fur  Pi  Hi. If. 

OriNH'N 

Retreats  of  ministers  and  other  Christian  workers  hav- 
ing for  their  object  the  deepening  of  the  spiritual  life  are 
by  no  means  confined  to  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 
They  arc  common,  or  at  least  not  uncommon,  in  Episco- 
pal and  Methodist  churches,  and  obtain  some  standing  in 
Congregational  and  Baptist  churches.  Hence  Presby- 
terians, in  taking  hold  of  the  retreat  idea,  are  making  no 
very  radical  departure.  F.vcn  the  Keswick  idea  is  not  new. 
It  is  a  movement  for  the  deepening  of  the  spiritual  life  ;  a 
place  where  Christians  without  sectarian  adjectives  before 
their  names  may  come  apart  and  rest  awhile.  The  Meth- 
odist holiness  meetings  are  but  another  and  much  earlier 
form  of  the  retreat. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  assume  that  only  the  ritualistic 
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party  among  Episcopalians  have  retreats.  Bishops 
who  are  nominally  classed  as  broad  have  them  quite  as 
often  as  those  who  are  classed  as  high.  The  principal 
Episcopal  retreat  is  in  the  diocese  of  Albany.  It  is  an 
annual  function,  generally  taking  place  in  September,  as 
preparation  for  the  year's  work.  All  ordained  men  canon- 
ically  resident  in  the  diocese  are  invited.  The  instruc- 
tions are  given  in  All  Saints'  cathedral.  Bishop  Doane  is 
understood  to  provide,  pay  and  entertain  the  clergyman 
who  conducts  the  retreat.  A  year  ago  last  September  the 
conductor  was  Canon  Gore,  of  Westminster,  London. 
Those  who  attend  secure  board  ai  hotels  or  private  houses 
in  the  city.  They  are  not  secluded,  and  are  free  to 
attend  certain  services  and  not  others  if  they  desire. 
Celebrations  of  the  holy  communion  are  made  a  promi- 
nent feature,  and  take  place  every  morning.  The  rest  of 
the  services  consist  of  instructions  and  quiet  hours,  but 
some  time  is  permitted  for  private  discussion  and  confer- 
ence among  those  taking  part  in  the  retreat. 

Four  or  five  meetings  which  may  be  called  retreats 
have  been  held  at  Iowa  college,  under  the  leadership,  at 
least  so  far  as  preliminary  arrangements  go,  of  Professor 
George  I).  Herron.  The  first  one  was  attended  by  about 
fifteen  persons,  the  last  by  about  fifty.  Three-fourths  of 
those  in  attendance,  at  the  last  one  at  any  rate,  were  Con- 
gregational ministers.  The  retreats  lasted  one  week  in 
each  case,  and  were  voted  extremely  helpful  by  all  who 
attended  them.  The  plan  of  the  retreat  involved  four 
features  :  a  study  of  the  gospels,  prayer,  social  interest 
and  meditation,  with  the  Keswick  thought  of  waiting 
upon  God.  In  a  sense  these  retreats  might  be  called 
Congregational,  being  under  Congregational  direction, 
though  there  was  nothing  whatever  about  the  meetings  to 
indicate  denominational  preferences. 

At  Marlborough-on-the-Hudson  there  have  been  held 
annually  for  a  short  time  some  meetings  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Brotherhood  of  the  Kingdom.  Presbyterians,  Bap- 
tists, Reformed,  and,  perhaps,  others,  arc  known  to  have 
attended,  though  in  no  sense  as  representatives  of  these 
denominations.  There  is  a  strong  Baptist  element  in  the 
management,  if  management  it  may  be  called,  and  to 
that  extent  it  is  the  only  effort  of  Baptists  that  can  be 
found  to  have  anything  like  the  character  of  a  retreat. 

Retreats  are  not  a  novelty  in  Methodist  circles.  They 
have  been  held  in  many  conferences,  and  are  of  a  devo- 
tional character,  treating  of  how  to  become  imbued  with 
the  spirit,  and  with  power  from  on  high,  and  how  to 
utilize  that  spirit  and  the  power  for  the  salvation  of  men 
and  women.  In  some  the  Roman  Catholic  practice  is 
closely  followed.  "One  of  these  retreats  which  I  know 
about,"  said  a  Methodist  pastor,  '  followed  the  Roman 
custom  too  closely  for  some  of  the  brethren." 

4- 

Memorials  of  Phillips  Brooks 

II.  S.  Hol-SToy,  in  the  January  Outlook,  New  York.     Condensed  for 

I'l'HI-K'  I  II'IMiiN 

I'nlike  that  sixteenth-century  bishop  who  laid  such 
stress  on  the  material  and  the  coloring  in  ordering  his  tomb 
for  Saint  Praxed's  Church,  it  is  easy  to  believe  that  Phillips 
Brooks,  could  he  have  chosen  his  memorials,  would  have 
deemed  their  meaning  of  far  more  importance  than  their 
form.  To  the  great  preacher  the  life  of  the  spirit  was 
always  a  dominating  reality,  and  things  measured  their 
value  to  him  by  their  relation  to  souls.  It  is  after  this 
formula  in  the  spiritual  philosophy  of  Phillips  Brooks  that 
the  memorials  of  him.  both  here  ami  abroad,  have  been 
and  are  being  expressed  ;  and  in  nothing  are  they  more 
truly  a  memorial  than  in  this  fact.  The  means  with  which 
they  have  been  secured  have  been  spontaneous  and  gener- 
ous tributes  of  love.  There  have  been  no  dragooning 
subscription  appeals.   <  >rTerings  have  come  as  unreservedly 
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II  did  the  expressions  of  grief  in  January  six  years  ago 
when  Phillips  Brooks  died.  Then  Trinity  overflowed, 
and  Copley  Square  was  crowded  with  mourners  from  high 
and  low,  who  seemed  to  reach  out  instinctively  through 
their  grief  toward  some  expression  of  their  love  for  the 
man  whose  life  had  been  so  much  to  them.  The  sense  of 
personal  loss  was  not  dulled  before  funds  began  to  grow, 
along  various  lines,  for  memorials.  In  a  leading  editorial 
the  Boston  Herald  declared  that  Phillips  Brooks  deserved 
a  place  with  Charles  Sumner  and  Wendell  Phillips  among 
Bolton's  great  sons,  and  that  both  his  contemporaries  and 
posterity  would  assign  it  to  him.  This  was  merely  ex- 
pressing what  was  a  common  thought  among  all  classes. 
Because  it  was  a  common  thought,  the  contributions  to  a 
fund  for  a  fitting  memorial  were  not  only  quick  and  gen- 
erous, but  they  were  very  many,  coming  alike  from  poor 
and  rich.  They  came  not  only  from  Boston  but  from  all 
the  world,  till  the  aggregate  reached  nearly  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  But  Phillips  Brooks  was  not  only  a  son 
of  Boston  ;  he  was  also  a  son  of  Harvard,  and  from  alumni 
and  undergraduates  over  fifty  thousand  dollars  were  gath- 
ered for  a  memorial  in  thc  University.  Alumni  of  thc 
Protestant  Episcopal  divinity  school  at  Harvard  raised 
money  for  a  memorial  in  their  chapel.  So  did  members 
of  Trinity  Parish  for  some  permanent  expression  of 
the  loving  memory  in  which  they  held  their  great  rector 
and  leader.  In  England  Archdeacon  Farrar  received 
most  willing  offerings,  from  friends  of  Phillips  Brooks 
across  thc  sea,  for  a  memorial  in  London.  At  the 
same  time  a  fund  tixs  quietly  growing  for  a  memorial  in 
New  York.  It  can  doubtless  be  truly  said  that  for  no 
other  American,  excepting  Lincoln,  have  memorial  funds 
been  gathered  in  so  many  places  simultaneously  and  with 
such  generous  spontaneity  as  for  Phillips  Brooks.  They 
show  in  a  striking  way  into  what  a  wide  brotherhood  of 
loving  influence  and  sympathy  this  great  preacher  of 
brotherhood  had  come.  Every  fund  has  been  a  free-will 
offering  of  love,  thus  Aeing  in  its  very  essence  a  true  me- 
morial. 

In  the  northwest  corner  of  the  college  yard  at  Cam- 
bridge there  has  just  been  completed  a  home  for  the  reli- 
gious work  in  Harvard,  and  it  bears  thc  name  of  Phillips 
Brooks  house.  Before  his  death  Bishop  Brooks  had 
promised  to  aid  the  religious  societies  of  the  university  in 
securing  money  for  a  suitable  building,  so  the  erection  of 
such  a  building  at  once  suggested  itself  as  the  most  ap- 
propriate form  for  thc  Harvard  memorial. 


Various  Topics 

The  notable  declaration  of  the  missionaries  of  China  in  favor  of 
Christian  unity  receives  comment  in  the  current  numbers ol  the  Outloek 
and  the  Afimonary  Review. 

Thc  question  of  the  repopulatiori  of  Palestine  by  the  Jews  is  dis. 
cussed  by  Rev.  W.  G.  Stivcrson  in  thc  January  Quarterly  Ket'inv  of 
:■'  United  Brethren  in  Ckriit. 

The  nature  and  results  of  faith  and  skepticism  are  compared  by 
I>  S.  Mitler  in  the  January  Journal  of  Etkits,  under  the  tille.  •'  Thc 
Will  to  Relieve  and  thc  Duty  to  Doubt." 

The  advisory  committee  of  Plymouth  churc  h  are  unanimously  of 
the  opinion  that  the  Kev.  Dr.  Newell  Dwight  llillis,  of  Chicago, 
should  be  called  as  thc  successor  to  Dr.  I.yman  Abbott. 

Sunday  M.tgaunt :  Mr.  Gladstone  ever  recognized  the  true  kisis 
end  justification  of  imperialism  to  he  missionary  Christianity,  active, 
zealous  and  self-sacrificing,  but  tolerant  and  sympathetic.  In  this,  as 
iti  «i  much  el*e,  lie  i»  an  example  to  the  wealthy  and  the  governing 
classes  of  the  British  empire,  who  must  no  longer  stand  aloof  from 
tlie  missionary  enterprise  as  it  enters  on  the  new  century.  The  salt  of 
•  iur  empire  is  foreign  missions. 

Church  lieleetic  :  A  church  guild  of  journalists  lias  been  formed 
111  londoti.  Thc  objects  of  the  guild  are  to  form  a  means  o(  union 
Arnmig  journalists  who  are  1  liiirchmcn,  and  to  promote  t  clearer  and 
Irtter  understanding  between  them  and  the  clergy.  It  is  hoped  that 
by  means  of  this  guild  thc  common  Koman  controversial  items  foisted 
upon  the  press  will  lie  exposed,  and  that  the  church  will  receive  fairer 
treatment  than  has  hitherto  been  the  case.  The  bishop  ol  londoli  is 
pilron  of  thc  guild. 


LETTERS   AND  ART 

A  Great  American  Sculptor 

An  American  sculptor  who  renounces  the  brilliant 
prospects  of  a  European  reputation  for  the  sake  of  identi- 
fying himself  with  his  own  people  and  aiding  in  the  up- 
building of  American  art,  deserves  a  wider  recognition 


From  a  photograph  tohtn  for  the  .(mm.  an  Monthly 
"  THE  HEWER" 

from  his  countrymen  than  is  accorded  George  Grey  Bar- 
nard. Laura  Carroll  Dennis,  in  the  American  Monthly 
Review  of  Reviews,  alleges  that  even  at  the  present  day  he 
is  known  to  the  public  at  large  chiefly  by  the  fact  that  his 
great  "Pan,''  a  reclining  figure  over  thirteen  feet  in  length, 
was  recently  cast  at  the  Henrv-Bonnard  foundry  in  one 
piece,  being  the  largest  bron/.e  casting  ever  made  in  the 
world.  She  attributes  this  ignorance  of  his  real  worth  to 
the  limited  number  in  America  to  whom  the  highest  art 
appeals,  to  Mr.  Barnard's  aversion  to  advertising  his  work, 
to  his  steadfast  and  unswerving  adherence  to  his  deepest 
convictions  and  highest  inspiration,  and  to  the  seclusion 
in  which  he  has  lived  and  worked.  We  take  the  follow- 
ing record  of  his  achievements  from  the  review  of  his  life 
and  work  as  given  in  the  January  American  Monthly: 


The  sensation  of  the  Pans  Salon  of  189.4  was  thc  ex- 
hibit of  a  young  American  sculptor  who  was  then  pro- 
nounced by  the  most  eminent  French  critics  "a  man  of 
astonishing  genius,"  "of  superb  power  and  original 
thought."  "of  talent  robust  and  mature,"  and  was  hailed 
by  many  as  the  founder  of  a  new  school  of  sculpture. 
This  newly  arisen  star  of  thc  first  magnitude  was  George 
Grey  Barnard,  a  young  westerner  who  had  gone  to  Paris 
some  eight  years  before,  poor  and  unknown,  to  study  art. 
He  was  born  in  Center  county.  Pa.,  but  removed  with  bis 
family,  when  still  very  young,  to  Muscatine,  Iowa,  where 
he  lived  for  a  number  of  years.  There  he  developed  a 
taste  for  natural  history  and  became,  untaught,  an  expert 
taxidermist.  A  bust  of  his  little  sister,  modeled  when  he 
was  a  young  lad,  so  interested  his  friends  that  it  led  to  his 
apprenticeship  to  a  local  jeweler,  from  whom  lie  learned 
lettering  and  engraving.     A  craving  for  the  higher  forms 
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of  art  led  him  to  Chicago  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  Having 
no  money,  he  worked  at  his  trade  until  he  had  saved  one 
hundred  dollars  and  then  entered  the  Chicago  art  institute, 
having  received  from  Leonard  Volk,  the  veteran  sculptor, 
to  whom  he  had  submitted  two  or  three  little  clay  figures, 
assurance  that  he  might  hope  to  become  a  sculptor. 

A  year  or  more  after  he  entered  the  art  institute  Mr. 
Barnard  was  lucky  enough  to  receive  three  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  for  a  portrait  bust  of  a  little  girl.  With  this 
he  at  once  set  out  for  Paris.  For  three  years  he  worked 
in  the  AUlier  Cavilier,  and  then,  having  mastered  the 
technique  of  his  art  and  learned  about  all  the  schools 
could  give  him,  he  retired  to  a  solitary  studio,  where  he 
lived  like  a  hermit  and,  apart  from  all  extraneous  influ- 
ence, worked  out  for  himself  the  problems  of  life  and  of 
art.  Out  of  that  period  of  darkness  and  struggle,  born  of 
the  travail  of  the  man's  soul,  came  his  great  group,  "I 
feel  two  natures  struggling  within  me,"  a  wonderful  ex- 
pression of  the  eternal  contest  between  spirit  and  flesh. 
Art  is  to  him  the  expression  of  life,  and  though  he  has 
long  since  found  the  light  and  stands  on  the  mountain 
top,  his  heart  throbs  with  the  great  heart  of  humanity,  and 
the  subjects  which  appeal  to  him  are  man's  painful  evolu- 
tion, his  struggles  with  the  forces  of  nature,  with  sin  and 
darkness — the  tragedy  of  the  ages  relating  itself  through 
all  time.  In  these  years  he  completed,  among  other  fine 
works,  a  beautiful  figure  of  a  "Sleeping  Boy,  '  wonderful 
designs  in  bas-relief  for  a  great  Norwegian  stove,  the  ex- 
quisite group  known  as  "  Brotherly  Love,"  designed  for  a 
Norwegian  tomb,  and  some  busts  and  fragments.  With 
six  or  seven  of  these  he  made  his  first  appearance  at  the 
Salon  in  the  Champs  de  Mars,  and  in  a  day  was  famous 
-the  talk  of  all  Paris. 

The  noble  figure  of  "  The  Hewer,"  to  which  for  a  year 
past  Mr.  Barnard  has  given  his  best  powers,  and  which  is 
thought  to  be  in  many  respects  his  greatest  work,  is  but 
recently  completed  in  the  clay,  and  until  it  is  put  into 
marble  can  be  known  only  through  the  photographs  which 
were  taken  expressly  for  the  American  Monthly  before  the 
figure  was  turned  over  to  the  molder.  "The  Hewer" 
belongs  properly  to  a  colossal  group  which  the  artist  has 
projected  and  sketched  in  miniature.  Surrounding  the 
high  prow  of  a  curious  vessel,  representing  the  ship  of  life, 
are  nineteen  figures,  each  ten  or  eleven  feet  high,  depicting 
the  toils  and  struggles  of  early  man  as  well  as  some  of  his 
joys,  and  typifying  the  whole  life  of  humanity.  Whether 
or  not  this  great  group  will  ever  be  completed  is  a  ques- 
tion, as  its  execution  would  almost  fill  the  life  of  a  man, 
and  many  commissions  are  pressing  for  Mr.  Barnard's  at- 
tention. In  any  case,  "The  Hewer"  is  in  itself  complete 
and  a  noble  work  of  art. 

+ 

Thackeray's  Suppressed  Plate 

<7eor<;k  S.  LaVARH,  in  the  January  /'a// Mall  Magazine,  \»w\<.m  and 
New  York.  Condensed  for  Pl.Bt.lc  Oimmon 
Thackeray's  woodcut  of  the  "  Marquis  of  Stcync,"  for 
which,  if  we  arc  to  believe  the  statement  of  a  well-known 
bookseller's  catalogue,  "libellous  proceedings  were 
threatened  on  account  of  its  striking  likeness  to  a  mem- 
ber of  the  aristocracy,"  appeared  in  the  earliest  issue  of  the 
first  number  of  "  Vanity  Fair,  Pen  and  Pencil  Sketches  of 
English  Society,"  dated  January,  1847.  In  later  issues 
the  woodcut  was  omitted.  What  was  the  reason  for  its 
sudden  removal  immediately  after  publication  ?  It  is 
commonly  believed  to  have  been,  as  above  stated,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  threatened  action  for  libel  on  account  of 
the  undoubted  likeness  of  the  "Marquis  of  Stcyne"  to 
the  third  Marquis  of  Hertford,  the  greatest  debauchee  of 
his  age.  But  how  docs  this  tally  with  facts  ?  Lord  Hert- 
ford had  died  in  1842,  whilst  the  first  number  of  "  Vanity 
Fair  "  did  not  appear  until  1847.    Now,  every  lawyer 


knows  that  you  can  not  libel  a  dead  man.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  not  impossible  that  some  hint  may  have 
reached  the  novelist's  ears  that  the  woodcut  gave  pain 
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SUPPRESSED  PLATE  OP  THE  "  MARQUIS  OP  STEYNE" 

to  persons  then  living,  and  that  he  had  it  promptly  re- 
moved. 

Possibly  the  real  truth  of  the  matter  is  a  very  much 
simpler  one.  It  may  have  been  either  that  Thackeray  was 
himself  disgusted  with  the  undoubtedly  brutal  frankness 
of  the  woodcut  when  he  saw  it  printed,  and  insisted  on 
its  removal,  or  that  the  block  met  with  some  accident. 
Indeed,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  judging  from  my  memory 
of  the  subject,  that  the  idea  of  an  action  for  libel  is  one 
that  has  only  found  expression  in  more  modern  book- 
seller's catalogues.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  older 
booksellers  used  to  speak  of  the  woodcut,  not  as  "sup- 
pressed," but  as  "extremely  rare,"  and  that  it  was  sup- 
posed to  have  disappeared  from  later  issues  merely  be- 
cause it  was  broken  before  many  impressions  were  taken. 
Of  course,  a  threatened  action  for  libel,  on  account  of  its 
striking  likeness  to  a  member  of  the  aristocracy,  added 
piquancy  to  the  affair,  and  so  redounded  to  the  benefit  of 
the  vendor  of  the  earliest  issue  of  a  first  edition  ;  and 
the  identification  of  Lord  Steyne's  prototype,  in  the 
letterpress,  gave  color  to  the  idea.  Once  set  going,  we 
may  be  certain  that  the  legend  would  not  be  allowed  to 
lapse  for  lack  of  advertisement.  To  adapt  what  Dr. 
Johnson  said  of  the  "Countess,"  "Sir,"  said  he  to  Bos- 
well,  "in  the  case  of  a  (marquis)  the  imagination  is  more 
excited." 

Democratic  vs.  Aristocratic  Criticism 

John  Burroughs,  in  the  January  North  American  Ket-Uw,  New 
York.  Gmdensed  for  I'l  klh:  Opinion 
Democratic  and  aristocratic  may  not  be  the  best  terms 
to  apply  to  the  two  opposing  types  of  critics — men  like 
Matthew  Arnold  or  trie  French  critic,  Ferdinand  Brune- 
ticre,  on  the  one  hand,  both  the  spokesmen  of  authority 
in  letters  ;  and  men  likeSainte-Beuve  and  Anatolc  France, 
and  the  younger  generation  of  English  and  American 
critics  on  the  other,  men  who  are  more  tolerant  of  indi- 
vidual differences  and  more  inclined  to  seek  the  reason  of 
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each  work  within  itself.  Yet  these  terms  indicate  fairly 
well  two  profoundly  different  types. 

Brunctiere  is  a  militant  and  dogmatic  critic,  as  we 
saw  by  his  severe  denunciation  of  Zola  while  lecturing  in 
this  country  last  year.  One  of  his  eulogists  speaks  of  him 
as  the  "autocrat  of  triumphant  convictions.  Of  demo- 
cratic blood  in  his  veins  there  is  very  little.  He  reflects 
the  old  orthodox  and  aristocratic  spirit  in  his  dictum  that 
nature  is  not  to  be  trusted  ;  that  both  in  taste  and  in 
morals  what  comes  natural  to  us  and  gives  us  pleasure  is, 
fur  that  very  reason,  to  be  avoided.  Nature  is  depraved. 
In  morals,  would  we  attain  to  virtue,  we  must  go  counter 
to  her ;  and  in  art  and  literature,  would  we  attain  to 
wisdom,  we  must  distrust  what  we  like.  This  suspicion 
of  nature  was  the  keynote  of  the  old  theology,  which 
found  its  authority  in  a  miraculous  revelation,  and  it  is 
the  keynote  of  the  old  Aristotelian  criticism,  which  found 
its  authority  in  a  body  of  rules  deduced  from  the  masters. 
The  new  theology  looks  for  a  scientific  basis  for  its 
morals,  or  seeks  for  the  sanction  of  nature  herself  ;  and 
democratic  criticism  aims  to  stand  upon  the  same  basis, 
and  cleaves  to  principles  and  not  to  standards,  not  by 
yielding  to  the  caprices  of  uninformed  taste,  but  by  seek- 
ing the  law  and  test  of  every  work  within  itself.  We  no 
longer  judge  of  the  worth  of  a  man  by  his  creed,  but  by 
what  he  is  in  and  of  himself ;  by  his  natural  virtues  and 
aptitudes,  and  we  no  longer  condemn  a  work  of  art  be- 
cause it  breaks  with  the  old  traditions. 

Arnold  was  of  similar  temper  to  Hrunetifere.  His  ele- 
ments of  style  are  "dignity  and  distinction,"  a  part  of 
the  classic  tradition,  a  survival  from  the  feudal  and  aris- 
tocratic world,  from  a  literature  of  courts  and  courtiers, 
II  distinguished  from  a  literature  of  the  people,  a  demo- 
cratic literature.  Distinction  of  utterance,  distinction  of 
manners,  distinction  of  dress  and  equipage — they  arc  all 
of  a  piece,  and  adhere  in  the  aristocratic  and  monarch- 
ical ideal.  The  special  antipathy  of  this  ideal  is  the 
common ;  all  commonness  is  vulgar.  When  Arnold  came 
to  this  country  and  became  interested  in  the  lives  of 
Grant  and  Lincoln,  he  found  them  both  wanting  in  dis- 
tinction— there  was  no  savor  of  the  aristocratic  in  their 
VOfda  or  manners.  Arnold  himself  had  distinction;  he 
had  urbanity,  lucidity,  proportion,  and  many  other  classic 
virtues,  but  he  had  not  breadth,  sympathy,  heartiness, 
commonness.  The  quality  of  distinction,  an  air  of  some- 
thing choice,  high-bred,  superfine,  will  doubtless  count 
for  less  and  less  in  a  country  like  ours.  In  literature 
and  in  character  we  are  looking  for  other  values,  for  the 
true,  the  vital,  the  characteristic.  There  is  nothing  in 
life  or  character  more  winsome  than  commonness  wedded 
to  preat  excellence;  the  ordinary  crowned  with  the  extra- 
ordinary, as  in  Lincoln  the  man,  Socrates  the  philos- 
opher, Hums  or  Wordsworth  the  poet.  Distinction  wins 
admiration,  commonness  wins  love. 

Sainte-lfcuve  was  more  truly  a  democratic  critic  than  is 
M.  HruneticVe.  He  is  more  tolerant  of  individualism 
in  letters.  He  called  himself  a  naturalist  of  minds.  His 
main  interest  in  each  work  was  in  what  was  most  indi- 
vidual and  charac  teristic  in  it.  He  was  inclusive  rather 
than  exclusive,  less  given  to  positive  judgments,  but  more 
to  sympathetic  interpretation.  He  united  the  method  of 
Darwin  to  the  sensibility  of  the  artist.  Critics  like 
Arnold  and  Brunctiere  uphold  the  classic  and  academic 
traditions.  They  are  aristocratic  because  they  are  the 
spokesmen  of  an  exclusive  culture.  They  derive  from 
Catholicism  more  than  from  Protestantism;  they  uphold 
authority  rather  than  encourage  individuality  in  life  and 
letters.  In  criticism  they  aim  at  that  intellectual  disin- 
terestedness which  is  indeed  admirable,  and  which  has 
given  the  world  such  noble  results,  but  which  seems  un- 
suited  to  the  genius  of  our  time.  Ours  is  a  democratic 
century,  a  Protestant  century.     Individualism  has  been 


the  dominant  note  in  literature.  The  men  of  power,  for 
the  most  part,  have  not  been  the  disinterested,  but  the 
interested  men,  the  men  of  conviction  and  more  or  less 
practical  views,  who  have  not  so  much  aimed  to  see  the 
thing  as  it  is  in  itself  as  they  have  aimed  to  make  others 
see  it  as  they  saw  it  In  other  words,  they  have  been 
preachers,  doctrinaires,  men  bent  upon  the  dissemination 
of  particular  ideas. 

The  Poet  of  Absinthe 

Howard  Lyndon,  in  the  January  Bookman,  New  York.  Excerpt 
A  most  interesting  volume  recently  published  in  Paris, 
under  the  title  "  Verlaine  Intimc,"  throws  fresh  light  on  the 
late  poet's  life,  and  on  his  relations  with  the  few  friends 
that  remained  to  him,  despite  the  horror  of  his  existence, 
through  the  long  years  of  wretchedness  that  were  only 
ended  with  his  death.  The  book  is  a  compilation  of  doc- 
uments collected  by  his  friend  and  publisher,  Louis  Vanier  ; 
and  the  pen-and-ink  sketches  illustrating  it,  executed  by 
the  poet  himself,  impart  an  additional  interest,  and  show 
the  "  pauvre  Lelian  "  in  an  entirely  new  aspect. 

"  I  always  had  this  mania  for  sketching, "said  Verlaine, 
"  and  I  covered  the  margins  of  all  my  manuscripts  with  all 
kinds  of  drawings  of  people  I  knew.  " 

Literature  certainly  knows  no  sadder  story  than  that  of 
the  life  of  this  absinthe-sodden  poet,  abnormal  embodi- 
ment of  god  and  satyr ;  a  master-mind  giving  forth  un- 
ceasingly the  most  beautiful  and  lofty  thoughts;  a  devil 
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PACS1MI1  h  OF  PAOK  OF  VERLAINE  S  MANUSCRIPT 

incarnate,  committing  the  foulest  excesses,  and  who,  finally, 
after  a  career  almost  unexampled  for  its  misery,  spent 
chiefly  in  prisons  and  hospitals,  was  buried  with  honor  by 
the  republic,  and  borne  to  the  last  resting  place  by  the 
most  famous  literary  men  of  France. 

The  last  utterance  of  Verlaine's  lips  before  he  passed 
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away  in  January,  1896,  was  "Francois  topple,"  whose 
friendship  he  had  formed  thirty  years  before,  when  the  now 
fashionable  poet  had  not  yet  become  a  celebrity.  But 
how  completely  Vcrlaine's  licentiousness  had  gradually 
put  an  abyss  between  the  two  men,  is  charmingly  told  by 
Coppee  himself  in  his  preface  to  Vcrlaine's  "Choix  de 
Poesies  "  (Paris  1896).  I  translate  a  passage  from  this 
preface  : 

Hut  Vcrlainr  never  knew  the  cruel  yet  lieneficial  experience  lltat 
guides  u»  rougldv  over  the  stony  path.  He  remained  the  great  child 
ho  always  was.  Should  wo  pity  him  ?  It  is  so  hard  to  leave  one's 
youth  behind,  to  stop  running  on  the  wide  road  iifuiir'>  fancy  for  fear 
of  failing,  not  to  pluck  the  rose  of  voluptuousness  for  fear  of  pricking 
one's  fingers,  not  to  touch  the  butterfly  of  desire  lest  it  should  crumble 
in  dust  under  <«ir  grasp.  Happy  the  child  that  Mumbles  to  get  up  in 
tears,  as  quickly  forgetting  the  accident  and  hi»  pain,  and  his  eye«  en. 
chanted  with  all  the  marvel  of  nature  and  lite. 

•4- 

Various  Topics 

Werner' s  Magazine  lor  January  ha»  an  article  on  •■  The  Realities 
of  Music." 

Mr.  Watts-Duriton's  novel  "Aylwin"  has  passed  into  its  tenth 
edition  in  Faigtand. 

Seriiner's  Magazine  contain-  a  list  of  the  most  notable  mural 
paintings  in  America. 

Edward  FiuGerald's  widow  died  recently  at  the  age  of  ninety 
years,  having  survived  her  |>oet  husband  fifteen  years. 

The  chicl  pa|>er  of  the  Art  Inter  (Mange  i«  an  answer  to  Tol- 
stoi's "Criticism  of  Modern  Art,"  from  Prolessor  Jerome  l)owd. 

The  Atlantie  Monthly  n  firs  to  Mrs.  Phelps  Ward's  "Saluta. 
tion  to  Nicholas  II,"  published  in  it*  January  i»suc,  as  an  "epoch- 
making  poem." 

It  is  said  authoritatively  that  the  author  of  ••  The  Open  Oucstion" 
is  Miss  Ell>al*lh  Robin-,  the  actress  famous  for  her  impersonations 
of  Ibsen's  roles. 

Miss  Ijouise  Imogen  Guiney  furnishes  a  personal  appreciation  of 
the  late  Harold  Frederic  to  the  January  Book  Buyer.  Many  extracts 
from  familiar  letters  add  to  the  interest  of  the  sketch. 

Bookman  :  One  of  I  Jean  Farrar'*  novels  has  Ix-eti  dramatiicd 
by  Mr.  Chillingham  Hunt,  a  well-known  English  elocutionist.  The 
dean  has  expresses!  satisfaction  with  the  play,  which  is  completed, 
and  the  next  interesting  event  will  lie  the  production. 

/■arum  ;  Such  a  story  as  Mr.  Thomas  Nelson  I'age's  Red 
Rock  "  is  a  contribution  of  lasting  value  to  our  knowledge  of  our  own 
past;  a  veritable  human  document,  lietause  it  deals  in  a  serious 
spirit  with  a  significant  and  tragic  experience;  a  genuine  interpreta- 
tion of  the  »pirit,  the  vicissitudes,  ami  the  historical  attitu.le  of  a 
groat  section  in  one  of  the  shaping  crises  of  its  history. 

Critit :  The  l>ust  ot  Edgar  Allan  I 'or  by  Mr.  George  Julian 
Zolnay,  which  has  Itccn  placed  in  the  new  library  of  the  L'niver- 
sity  of  Virginia,  ha*  just  gone  to  the  foundry  to  lie  cast  in 
bronze.  When  finished  it  will  lie  placed  in  the  rebuilt  rotunda  of  the 
library  building,  which  is  an  exact  reproduction  of  the  original 
rotunda  designed  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  who  founded  the  university. 

Prince  George  of  Prussia,  who  writes  under  the  nam  tie  plume  of 
G.  Conrad,  is  the  only  member  of  the  Hohen/ollorn  family  who  ex- 
hibits decided  literary  talent,  and  some  of  his  l*»>ks  have  achieved 
popular  success,  while  as  a  dramatist  two  of  his  plays  arc  frequently 
performed  on  German  stages.  His  latest  production  in  the  dramatic- 
lino  is  a  one. act  dramok-t,  ••  Praxedis. "  which  has  juM  been  per- 
formed at  the  royal  theatre  of  Hanover. 

l.aJies'  Home  Journal :  When  I'adorewski  came  to  Ixrsclictitiky, 
some  ten  years  ago,  it  was  as  a  concert  performer  who  had  already 
achieved  success  iu  Russia  and  maMorisl  an  extensive  repertoire. 
I.cschctitiky  heard  him  play  for  a  while  and  then  said;  "You  have 
some  very  Kvl  faults,  but  you  have  talent.  Vou  have  played  too 
many  things  and  nothing  well  enough.  Your  wrist  is  hard  and  stiff. 
It  you  come  to  me  you  must  forget  for  six  months  that  you  have  a 
repertoire;  you  must  play  nothing  but  exercise*  for  technique,  six 
hours  a  day  of  exercises,  and  nothing  else." 

Century  Magatint  '  There  are  so  many  ancient  as  well  as 
modern  instances  of  the  possession  by  the  same  person  of  a  faculty  for 
action  and  a  faculty  for  literary  expression  that  it  is  surprising  that 
there  should  evert*  surprise  when  such  a  union  occurs.  In  this  coun- 
try some  of  the  most  •'  practical. "  so  called,  of  the  founders  of  the  re- 
public, were  notable  for  their  power  of  literary  expression,  the  most 
practical  of  all  the  founders  l)eing,  in  fact,  the  ablest  American 
writer  of  his  time,  ami  one  of  the  be>t  English  pn.se  writers  of  all 
time  -"  The  Many. Sided  Franklin  "—whom  Mr.  Ford  is  so  pleas 
•idly  presenting  to  our  readers. 


MISCELLANY 

Though  We  Repent 

l.oflsy.  ChaMiLKK  MolLTON,  in  the  January  Seribntr't  Magattne. 
New  York 

Though  we  repent,  can  any  God  give  back 

The  dear,  lost  days  we  might  have  made  so  fair — 
Turn  false  to  true,  and  carelessness  to  care, 

And  let  us  find  again  what  now  we  lack  ? 

Oh,  once,  once  more  to  tread  ihc  old-time  track  ! 

The  flowers  we  threw  away  once  more  to  wear  I 
Though  we  repent,  can  any  God  give  back 

The  dear,  lost  days  we  might  have  made  so  fair  ? 

Who  can  repulse  a  stealthy  ghost's  attack — 
Silence  a  voice  that  doth  the  midnight  dare — 
Make  fresh  hopes  spring  from  grave-sod  of  despair- 
Set  free  a  tortured  soul  from  memory's  rack  ? 
Though  we  repent,  can  any  God  give  back 
The  dear,  lost  davs  we  might  have  made  so  fair  f 

+ 

The  Old  Bailey 

John  C.  Tiiornlky.  in  the  January  Chautauquan,  Meadville,  Pa. 
Condensed  for  Penile  OriNloN 
The  Old  Bailey,  doom-hall  of  thousands  of  wretched 
wights,  is  itself  doomed.  I  mean  the  building,  not  the 
institution.  After  twenty  years  of  negotiation  and  con- 
tention between  the  British  government  and  the  city  cor- 
poration of  London,  an  arrangement  has  been  completed 
for  the  building  of  a  new  sessions  house,  wherein  to  hold 
the  monthly  sittings  of  what  in  modern  legal  parlance  is 
called  the  central  criminal  court — the  highest  crime  tri- 
bunal for  London  and  the  surrounding  district.  As 
Newgate  has  ceased  to  be  used  as  a  regular  prison,  one  of 
its  wings  will  be  pulled  down  and  a  new  sessions  house 
erected  in  its  place.  Old  Bailey  is  the  name  by  which 
the  present  building  and  its  predecessors  have  been  pop- 
ularly known  for  centuries.  It  is  often  confused  in  the 
public  mind  with  the  adjacent  Newgate  prison,  though 
the  two  are  administratively  distinct,  the  jail  belonging  to 
the  imperial  government  and  the  court  house  to  the  city 
corporation.  Neither  building  is  much  more  than  a  cen- 
tury old,  but  both  stand  on,  or  very  near,  sites  that  have 
been  consecrated  five  hundred  years  or  more  to  the  pur- 
poses of  investigating  and  punishing  crime. 

The  Old  Bailey  is  especially  remarkable  in  that  the 
notables  of  the  one  square  mile  of  central  London,  com- 
monly called  "the  city,"  have  so  much  to  do  with  the 
ceremonial  part,  at  least,  of  a  court  that  takes  cognizance 
of  all  serious  crimes  committed  in  the  metropolis  or  its 
environs.  It  is  a  privilege  that  dates  back  to  the  four- 
teenth century,  when  it  had  become  customary  to  lodge 
all  the  felons  of  the  city  of  London  and  of  the  county  of 
Middlesex  in  one  of  the  Rates  that  pierced  the  city  wall — 
New  Gate.  These  prisoners  were  tried  by  various  hap- 
hazard methods  until  Edward  III  decreed,  in  1327,  that 
the  lord  mayor  for  the  time  being  should  be  one  of  the 
judges,  and  it  is  in  that  reign  that  we  find  the  first  defi- 
nite reference  to  a  sessions  house  in  the  Old  Bailey — a 
name  that  some  antiquarians  hold  to  be  derived  from  the 
hallium,  or  open  space  beyond  the  city  wall.  From  that 
time  forth  the  citizens  tightened  their  hold  upon  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  holding  for  themselves  the  gate 
prison  and  the  court  house,  which  they  rebuilt  and  altered 
from  time  t<>  time.  The  crown  never  quite  relinquished 
its  hold  upon  the  tribunal,  and  always,  so  far  as  I  can 
make  out,  had  the  power  of  enlarging  the  commission  at 
will,  though  the  lord  mayor  usually  kept  his  place  at  the 
head  of  it. 

Thus  we  find  that  no  fewer  than  thirty-four  commis- 
sioners sat  at  the  Old  Bailey  in  October,  1060,  to  try  the 
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twenty-nine  survivors  of  the  court  which  had  condemned 
Charles  I  to  death  eleven  years  before,  and  city  opinion, 
which  was  still  Republican  in  the  main,  was  scarcely  re- 


OLD  BAILEY  SESSIONS  HOUSE  IN  1750 

fleeted  at  all  on  that  commission.  The  chief  prisoners,  not- 
ably Major-General  Harrison,  Sir  Hardness  Waller,  Colo- 
nel Carew,  Hugh  Peters,  and  Harry  Marten,  offered  a 
yrand  Ironside  defense,  devoid  of  legal  subtleties,  and 
were  hanged.  Only  the  weaklings,  who  expressed  insin- 
cere contrition,  were  spared.  As  a  blow  to  constitutional 
liberty  the  hanging  of  Charles's  judges  was  as  futile  as  the 
burning  of  John  Milton's  "  Eikonoclastes"  and  "  Defensio 
Pnma"  by  the  common  hangman  at  the  Old  Bailey  in  the 
same  year. 

The  people  sentenced  to  death  at  the  Old  Bailey  in 
the  eighteenth  century  were  for  the  most  part  scoundrels 
who  nehly  deserved  punishment.  Prominent  among  these 
were  Jack  Sheppard,  a  burglar  who  raised  himself  into  a 
vulgar  heroism  by  escaping  twice  from  Newgate;  Jona- 
than Wild,  who  posed  before  the  authorities  as  a  police 
spy,  but  was  in  reality  a  receiver  of  stolen  goods,  and  Dr. 
Dodd,  a  brilliant  clergyman  who  ran  into  debt  and  forged 
the  name  of  young  Lord  Chesterfield  on  a  bond  for 
/a.ioo.  Then  there  was  the  poet  Richard  Savage,  sen- 
tenced to  death  for  killing  a  man  in  a  drunken  brawl,  but 
pardoned  on  the  intercession  of  influential  courtiers. 

The  sessions  house  has  been  added  to  at  subsequent 
dates  and  has  become  uglier  and  uglier.  Within  its  walls 
have  been  tried  Hadfield,  for  shooting  at  George  III,  in 
1800;  Bellingham,  the  assassin  of  Prime  Minister  Spen- 
cer Perceval,  in  181 2;  the  Cato  Street  conspirators,  for 
plotting  to  murder  the  whole  cabinet,  in  1S20  :  Oxford 
and  Francis,  for  shooting  at  the  queen,  in  the  early  for- 
ties; and  the  scum  of  London  during  the  last  one  hun- 
dred and  thirteen  years.  Down  to  the  days  of  Charles 
Dickens,  Old  Bailey  advocates  had  an  unenviable  reputa- 
tion for  bullying  and  trickery,  but  that  is  all  changed 
now.  The  tone  of  the  whole  court  is  higher  than  it  ever 
was  before. 

+ 

A  Glimpse  at  Nubia 

Captain  T.  C.  S.  Sr  EEDY,  in  the  January  Hmrper '  1  Afiigasint,  New 
York.  Condcnso!  fur  I'riu  H  Opinion 
That  portion  of  Africa  which  the  Mahdi  rebellion  has 
brought  so  prominently  into  notice,  extending  from  Egypt 
on  the  north  to  the  sources  of  the  Nile  in  the  south, 
should  not,  properly  speaking,  be  called  the  Soudan,  its 
correct  name  being  Nubia.  The  Soudan  proper  lies  on 
the  west  of  the  Nubian  border  and  is  inhabited  exclusively 
by  negroid  races.  Nubia,  which  from  time  immemorial 
had  been  tributary  to  Egypt,  was  at  the  beginning  of  the 
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present  century  annexed  by  her,  and,  until  the  outbreak 
in  1881,  formed  the  larger  portion  of  that  country.  Egyp- 
tian administration,  however,  in  this  territory  related 
chiefly  to  taxation,  the  people  being  allowed  to  settle 
their  own  differences  and  adjudicate  their  petty  crimes, 
their  laws  begin  based  on  those  of  the  Koran.  Every  tribe 
is  divided  into  septs,  each  of  which  is  governed  by  its 
own  hereditary  sheik,  and  from  these  sheiks  one  is  elected 
as  supreme  head,  under  the  title  of  "  Sheik  Moshaiek" — 
Chief  of  Chiefs. 

In  appearance  the  Nubians  are  a  fine  race.  Their 
color  varies  through  all  shades  of  rich  brown  to  clear 
ebony.  The  face  is  oval,  with  features  assimilating  to  the 
Caucasian  type,  and  bearing  for  the  most  part  a  proud 
and  independent  expression.  The  eye  is  dark  hazel,  the 
white  being  clear,  and  not,  as  in  the  negro,  of  a  yellowish 
hue;  the  nose  is  well  bridged,  often  approaching  the 
aquiline,  with  clear-cut  nostrils,  and  the  lips  incline  in  a 
slight  degree  only  to  fulness.  The  men  are  well  built, 
lithe,  and  active,  averaging  five  feet  ten  inches  in  height, 
and  their  limbs,  though  not  muscular,  arc  strong  and 
sinewy.  Their  skin  is  fine  and  soft,  and  in  this  particular 
presents  a  great  contrast  to  that  of  the  negro,  which  is 
rough  and  course,  proving  that  the  delicate  texture  of  the 
Nubian. is  an  inherent  quality,  and  not  attributable  to  the 
use  of  unguents,  which  both  races  apply  lavishly. 

Water,  as  a  rule,  being  scarce  in  that  part  of  Africa, 
both  sexes  have  recourse  to  a  cleansing  process  which  per- 
haps may,  by  courtesy,  be  called  a  bath,  and  which  is 
carried  out  in  the  following  manner: 

The  recipient  of  the  luxury  lies  at  full  length  on  a 
piece  of  palm-leaf  matting,  and  is  well  rubbed  from  head 
to  foot  with  mutton  fat — their  simple  and  only  soap— 
which,  however,  has  been  previously  scented  with  musk, 
pounded  sandal-wood,  and  odoriferous  plants.  The 
"bath  "  completed,  the  whole  body  is  then  manipulated 
or  massaged — this  treatment  and  term,  now  so  universal, 
having  been  adopted  by  the  French  from  the  Arabic  cus- 
tom, and  word  "masseh,"  to  knead. 

These  races  arc,  without  exception,  nomads,  and  sub- 
sist principally  on  the  milk  of  their  cows,  goats,  and  camels 
varied  occasionally  by  the  flesji  of  their  herds  and  wild 
animals  taken  in  hunting.  In  each  herd  there  is  always 
"  the  lucky  cow,"  which  is  held  in  great  reverence;  and  it 
is  only  as  a  mark  of  special  favor  that  a  stranger  is  permitted 
to  taste  the  milk  of  this  idolized  animal,  astipulation  being 
made  that  it  must  be  consumed  the  same  evening,  and 
neither  poured  into  a  different  vessel  from  that  into  which 
it  was  milked,  nor  taken  away  from  the  camp,  lest  the 
loss  of  milk  from  the  whole  herd  should  ensue.  The 
natives  themselves  seldom  drink  milk  when  fresh,  pre- 
ferring it  either  fermented  or  sour;  in  the  former  case  it 
resembles  koumiss.  Curds  are  a  favorite  dish;  but  the 
bowl,  alas,  never  presents  the  smooth  inviting  surface  we 
are  familiar  with — for,  spoons  being  unknown,  the  stout 
forefinger  of  the  swarthy  hostess  has,  with  much  conside- 
ration, been  employed  to  break  it  into  lumps  for  the 
greater  convenience  of  the  hungry  guest. 

+ 

Fathers,  Mothers,  and  Freshmen 

L.  B.  R.  Bkicgs,  in  the  January  Atlantic  Monthly,  Boston 

Condensecf  for  Public  Opinion 
After  some  amusing  observations  on  the  attitude  of  cer- 
tain parents  towards  their  sons  in  college,  as  expressed  in 
such  demands  as,  "I  sent  my  boy  to  college  to  be  looked 
after,"  "  I  want  my  boy  to  be  up  and  washed  at  eight," 
"  Please  send  me  every  week  a  record  of  my  son's  absen- 
ces," Professor  Briggs  is  led  to  the  serious  consideration 
of  the  relation  that  should  exist  between  freshmen  and 
their  fathers  and  mothers.  He  finds  the  best  safeguard 
of  a  young  man  in  college  in  a  perfectly  open  and  affec- 
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tionatc  relation  to  both  parents,  or  to  the  one  parent  or 
guardian  that  represents  both.  He  regards  as  almost 
equally  important  an  understanding  between  every  stu- 
dent and  at  least  one  college  officer.  F.ven  a  college-bred 
father  is  college-bred  in  another  generation,  and  can  not 
know  those  local  and  temporal  characteristics  on  the  mas- 
tery »if  which  depends  so  large  a  measure  of  the  student's 
happiness.  But  the  father  intimate  with  his  son  may  help 
him  to  make  use  of  the  disinterested  friendship  of  his 
teachers,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  opportunities  of  col- 
lege life.  Professor  Briggs  considers  that  the  chief  factor 
in  preserving  a  helpful  relation  is  to  be  found  in  the  aim 
of  the  student  himself. 

After  all,  the  most  searching  test  of  a  parent's  relation 
to  his  son  in  college  is  the  son's  own  view  of  the  purpose 
of  his  college  life.  As  I  have  said  elsewhere,  "Many  pa- 
rents regard  college  as  far  less  serious  in  its  demands  than 
school  or  business,  as  a  place  of  delightful  irresponsibili- 
ty, a  sort  of  four  years'  breathing-space  wherein  a  youth 
may  at  once  cultivate  and  disport  himself  before  he  is  con- 
demned for  life  to  hard  labor."  They  "like  to  see  young 
people  have  a  good  time;"  a  little  evasion,  a  little  law- 
breaking,  and  a  handful  of  wild  oats  mark  in  their  minds 
the  youth  of  spirit.  They  distinguish  between  outwitting 
the  authorities,  whom  they  still  regard  as  impersonal  or 
hostile,  and  outwitting  other  less  disinterested  friends. 
"  Boys  will  he  boys"  is  a  cover,  not  merely  for  the  thought- 
less exuberance  of  lively  young  animals,  but  for  selfish- 
ness, trickincss,  cruelty  and  even  vice.  I  wonder  at  the 
recklessness  with  which  respectable  men  talk  of  wild  oats 
as  a  normal  and  on  the  whole  an  attractive  attribute  of 
youth;  for  the  wild  oats  theory  of  a  young  man's  life, 
when  seen  without  its  glamour,  may  mean  awful  physical 
peril,  disingenuous  relations  with  father  and  mother,  dis- 
honor to  some  girl,  as  yet  perhaps  unknown,  who  is  go 
ing  to  be  his  wife.  Vet  parents,  whether  by  precept  or 
by  example,  or  by  mere  personal  ineffectiveness,  or  by 
dullness  and  neglect,  encourage  that  very  disingenuous- 
ness  which  is  exercised  against  themselves.  Those  who 
have  seen  the  unhappiness  that  such  disingenuousness 
brings,  can  never  forget  it.  I  have  been  begged  by  un- 
dergraduates to  keep  students  out  of  a  great  Boston 
gambling-house,  long  since  closed.  In  that  gambling- 
house  as  freshmen  they  had  become  bankrupt:  ami  for 
months— almost  for  years— they  had  shifted  and  lied  to 
keep  their  bankruptcy  unknown  at  home.  The  crash  of 
discovery  had  come,  as  it  always  comes:  the  air  had 
cleared:  and  as  seniors  they  were  unwilling  to  leave  col- 
lege without  at  least  an  attempt  to  save  other  freshmen 
from  doing  and  from  suffering  what  they  had  done  and 
suffered.  I  have  seen  sons  before  the  crash,  and  I  have 
seen  parents  after  it   The  parents  of  trouble- 

some students  are  not,  as  a  rule,  wise.  Vet  some  fathers 
and  mothers  whose  sons  have  gone  wrong,  stand  out 
clearly  in  my  mind  as  almost  everything  that  a  parent 
should  be, — asking  no  favors,  seeing  clearly  and  promptly 
the  distinction  between  the  honorable  and  the  dishonor- 
able, and  the  distinction  between  the  honorable  and  the 
half  honorable,  holding  the  standard  high  for  their  sons 
and  for  themselves  in  every  relation  of  life :  women 
struggling  in  silent  loyalty  to  free  their  children  from  the 
iniquity  of  the  fathers,  and  men  as  tender  as  women  and 
as  true  as  truth  itself.  What  they  are  to  their  sons  we 
can  only  guess  ;  to  an  administrative  officer  they  are  "as 
the  shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a  wearv  land." 

+ 

The  Wealth  of  the  Empire  of  Darius 

Bknj.WIX  Ink  WlIKKI.KR.  in  the  January  Century,  New  York 
Kxccrpt 

The  vastness  and  the  resources  of  the  Persian  empire 
of  Darius  can  best,  perhaps,  be  measured  in  terms  of  the 


tribute  it  was  able  to  collect  Partial  data  for  this  are 
supplied  us  by  Herodotus.  The  satrapy  of  Babylon  fur- 
nished an  annual  tribute  of  1,000  talents  (say  $1,400,000, 
reckoning  the  Babylonian  talent  at  $1,400);  that  of  Egypt. 
700  talents  ($1,000,000);  Media,  450  talents;  Syria,  350 
talents;  and  so  down  to  the  lowest  amount,  that  paid  by 
the  satrapy  of  Sattagyda?  of  the  far  east.  170  talents.  This 
was  essentially  a  land-tax — a  tax  on  the  products  of  the 
soil.  Babylonia,  as  having  the  most  fruitful  and  best 
cultivated  land,  naturally  paid  the  highest  tax.  The  tax 
was  assessed  upon  the  satrapies  by  the  central  government, 
and  the  satraps  were  responsible  for  its  collection.  This 
land-tax  yielded  for  the  whole  empire  an  annual  total  of 
7,600  talents  (about  $1 1,000,000).  The  empire  embraced 
a  territory  of  some  two  million  square  miles,  three  fifths 
that  of  the  United  States,  and  its  population  may  be  estim- 
ated at  fifty  millions,  about  that  of  the  same  territory 
now. 

Susa,  and  not  Babylon,  Darius  made  the  capital  of  his 
empire.  Here  he  built  a  great  city,  the  circuit  of  which, 
Strabo  says,  was  one  hundred  and  twenty  stades,  a  stadc 
being  about  a  ninth  of  a  mile.  The  court  of  the  king  was 
maintained  with  extraordinary  dignity  and  splendor.  The 
person  of  royalty  was  surrounded  with  everything  capable 
of  giving  it  elevation,  dignity  and  charm  in  the  eyes  of 
the  masses.  Surrounded  by  a  vast  body  of  attendants, 
body-guards,  servants,  eunuchs,  and  court  officials,  the 
king  was  removed  .is  far  as  possible  from  the  vulgar  eye. 
He  gave  audience  seated  on  a  golden  throne,  over  which 
was  stretched  a  baldachin  of  purple,  supported  on  four 
golden  pillars  glittering  with  precious  stones.  In  his  pres- 
ence his  courtiers  prostrated  themselves  in  the  dust. 
Whoever  stood  in  his  presence  to  address  him  hid  hit 
hands  in  the  sleeves  of  his  mantle,  as  token  of  his  abnega- 
tion of  will  to  restrain  or  harm.  He  was  never  seen  or* 
foot.  He  sometimes  appeared  on  horseback,  more  often 
in  a  chariot.  Guards  and  scourgers  went  before  his  car 
to  open  the  way.  There  followed  the  chariots  of  Mithra. 
and  magi  carrying  the  sacred  fire.  Around  him  and 
behind  him  were  the  staff-bearers  and  his  body-guard. 
On  solemn  occasions  the  ways  were  purified  with  frank- 
incense and  strewn  with  myrtle.  The  king's  attire  was 
valued,  Plutarch  says,  at  ij.oqo  talents  (about  Si  7. 
coo.ooo). 

* 

Various  Topics 

In  Russia  the  minister  of  public  instruction  lately  informed  the 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  in  Moscow  that,  in  view  of  the 
difficulties  of  procuring  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers  in  Krench  lor 
the  men's  college*,  he  propose*  \it  employ  women. 

Strand  Af>ig**inr  ■  The  <loll  »h<>w  of  Carmen  Sylva.  queen  oi 
Romania,  at  the  Neuwied  fancy  fair  has  proved  a  signal  success,  and 
her  majesty  is  to  tic  heartily  congratulated  on  the  splendid  help 
which  she,  together  witli  her  many  indefatigable  co-workers,  has  been 
the  principal  mean*  of  prov  iding  for  little  deaf  and  dumb  children 
now  under  the  loving  care  of  tin-  dowager  princess  of  Wicd. 

Muiical  RtttrJ:  Sandow,  the  strong  man,  is  taking  singing 
le«<«nis  in  Paris  ;  and  his  teacher  believes  that  the  voice  promises  a 
career.  Should  Sandow  ever  appear  on  the  operatic  stage — in  "  Sam  • 
son  and  Delilah"  -or  in  concert,  the  criticisms  concerning  his  per- 
formance would  lie  unanimously  favorable.  Mis  method  of  tone. pro- 
duction would  be  found  admirable,  and  his  temperament  irresistible. 

Home  Mjgaiint :  l'orto  Kico  is  one  of  the  most  healthful  spots 
on  the  globe.  With  proper  judgment  in  eating  of  the  tropical  fruits, 
and  if  care  i*  taken  n<H  to  sleep  in  thcdraughl.  no  tear  may  be  enter 
tained  of  fevers  and  other  diseases  peculiar  to  this  latitude.  To  sleep 
in  a  draught,  however,  be  it  ever  so  light,  -cenis  to  be  tatal.  Cold 
and  catarrh,  consumption  and  bronchitis  arc  common  ailments  among 
the  natives. 

EJu<alioH«t  Re-.  itv  The  organuation  in  New  York  of  the  Cu 
ban  educational  »»«  iati.m  is  a  long  step  toward  helping  to  bring 
about  a  stable  lorm  of  government  in  Cuba  and  toward  developing 
the  material  resources  of  the  country.  The  association  is  organised 
to  accept  ami  administer  the  offer*  made  by  more  than  two  hundrvd 
American  colleges  and  scicruific  school*,  in  response  to  Ciencral 
Wheeler's  suggestion,  to  give  at  least  two  free  scholarships  to  Cuban 
students  qualified  to  pass  the  admission  examinations. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 

New  England  Landmarks 

HtiaL  fitftimnett  in  Am  tutgU»d.    By  Edwin 
H.Bacon    Cloth,  pp.  475,  si. 50.    Button:  Sil- 
, -t.  Kurdett  ti  Co. 
Bacon's  pilgrimages  were  taken  in  the 
owipany  of  a  young  friend  who  was  interested 
m  our  colonial  and  revolutionary  history,  and 
uh.i  wished  to  sec  the  places  where  this  his- 
\.rt  was  made.    The  text  takc>  the  form  of 
unions  between  tlio  student  ami  hi- 
imiitor,  and  while  this  form  of  narrative  is 
vWasint  enough,  it  leads  to  some  amusing 
Icitimis.    If  a  landmark  is  stumbled  Upon 
Mr.  Bacon  is  ready  at  hand  with  a  long 
..count  of  its  history,  in  which  he  quotes 
1  .*sijcs  from  various  reference  book-,  giving 
impression  that  In'  carrier  .111  extensive 
iitmry  in  his  memory. 

However,  it  is  a  pleasant  and  in-tructivc 
<Kimcytliat  we  -tart  U|n>n  under  the  influence 
.4  in  excellent  photograph  of  Concord  l>ridge 

"1  k lithe  "embattled  farm - 
<r>.  .  .  .  fired  the  shot  heanl 
P4:^l   the    world."  From 
h~li»i  we  are  conducted  to 
ftfC  Cod    lip,    and  snlise- 
:  ill  ;..  Plymouth  which  i-. 
t-r.  .1  particularly  rich 
sll  iit  the  explorers.  Next 
t"m>-  King-ton,  where  stand- 
tie  Mm  Bradford  house  of 
At  17th  century,  the  place 
t-  .111  which    the  "Bradford 
mimtscript"  -tartcd  upon  its 
tnirls    one     hundred  and 
M.11-  ago.    We  wish 
-nne  one  would  discover  how 
inuscript  reached  Kng 

bat, 

We  mm  turn  I>iixl>urywanl 
luhok  upon  the  landmark-  <>t 
that  pretty  tradition  in  which 
sondish,  John    Alden  and 
Irno'lla  were  the  principal*, 
rwm  thixhury  it  i-  hut  a  *tep 
Marshfield,   the  home  of 
All    tin-  original 
•lilling*    on    the  Webster 
"ilc  wen*  destroyed  by  fire 
i\;X  except  bis  rural  study; 
;>!>' 'digraph  of  which  we  reproduce)  stand- 
^  in  the  made  of  the  trees  planted  bv  him- 
■dt 

P  -  traveler*  now  leave  the  home-  of  the 
;nms  t  .i  that  . the  purit  111*,  Cap<  Ann 
■  '.the  North  Shore.    Just  here  there  i-  an 
'^resting     photograph    of    Stage  Head. 

trr.  beyond  which  we  can  sec  a 
i'klv  fettled  shore.    Mr.  Bacon  don  not 


tail  to  contrast  this  with  the  bleak  prospect 
that  nu  t  the  forlorn  voyagers  of  1630. 

For  us  the  interest  of  the  chapter-  on  Salem 
is  Concentrated  upon  the  few  pages  allotted  to 
Benjamin  Thompson,  Count  Kumford.  We 
-up|Kisc  he  is  generally  neglected  and  un- 
known became  he  was  a  Tory,  but  there  are 
few  more  interesting  careers  than  was  his, 
and  despite  his  politics  he  was  a  man  of  parts. 
Starting  life  as  a  shop-keeper's  assistant  he 
became  oik*  of  the  foremost  men  of  science  of 
his  day.  He  has  a  good  claim  to  the  title  of 
discoverer  of  the  law  of  the  correlation  of 
force*  -which,  according  to  Faraday,  i-  the 
■  In  .:  lies!  pliili  isi  pftical  idea  that  the  human 
mind  ha-  been  able  to  grasp."  Hut  he  was 
practical  in  his  investigations,  as  is  attested 
by  the  "  Kumford  roaster,"  and  the  Rumford 
baking  powder  for  the  latter  Mr.  Hacpn 
fails  to  give  credit !  His  title — a  count  of 
the  holy  Roman  empire — was  conferred  by 
Bavaria   in   17()l.     lie  had  liccii  knighted 


JOHN  HANCOCK  HOU! 


ISRAEL  PUTNAM  HOUSE 

previously  by  (icorgc  III.  He  was  the  first 
social  reformer  of  the  type  we  know  to-day  ; 
the  city  of  Munich  benefited  by  his  laliors  in 
(hit  direction.  Now  to  Dauvers  where  the 
I'utnam  home-leads  are  to  lie  found,  ticneral 
Israel  Putnam's  birthplace  is  the  most  inter- 
e-ting.  The  oldest  part  of  the  house  was 
built  by  I«rael's  grandfather.  Thom.i-.  in 
10511  the  front  was  added  in  1700.  Suc- 
ceeding trips  cover  Colonial  and  provincial 
I  So- ton,  Ix'xiugtou,  Concord  and  Cambridge. 
Krom  the  first  ol  these  chapter-  we  could  hard- 
ly resist  the  desire  to  select  the  drawing  ol 

familiar  old  Smth.  now  surrounded  by  cm 

track  -  ami  arc  lamps. 

The  Hancock  house  which  stood  on  Beacon 
-trect.  Bo-ton.  just  In-low  Hancock  plate, 
appear-  trom  the  picture  to  have  been,  archi- 
tecturally, far  ahead  of  its  times.  It  was 
built  in  1737  and  demolished  iii  1S03.  ill  -pile 
the  effort-  of  many  Bo-tonians  to  preserve  it 
as  the  official  residence  of  the  governor  ol  the 
state.  "In  Hancock'-  time  the  approach 
from  the  street  was  by  terraces,  planted  xvilli 
ornamental  tree*.  Within.  Irom  ample  halls, 
opened  -p  u  ion-  rooms,  nighty  ornamented  : 

anil  at  the  rear  was  a  great  luuoiietiug  ball, 
in  which  many  a  lamous  company  were gath 
ered."  During  the  siege  of  Boston,  the 
British  general,  Clinton,  made  hi-  headquar- 
ters at  ll.OHiK.k  -  hou-e.  The  estate  came  to 
John  Hancock  from  hi- uncle.  Thomas.  The 
famous  signer  of  the  constitution  intended  to 
give  thi-  whole  of  hi-  property  to  the  -tate  for 
administrative  purposes  ;  the  minutes  of  .1 
will  to  this  effect  were  under  his  pillow  when 
lie  died. 

The  Hancock. Clarke  house  at  Islington 

was  rabterjuentty  visited.    It<  story  U  told  in 


WKBSTEK'S  RURAL  STUDY 

the  inscription  on  a  tablet  it  bears,  which 
states  that  it  was  built  in  1608.  It  was  the 
resilience  of  John  Hancock,  the  elder,  for  55 
year-,  and  there  John  Hancock  of  the  rcvolu. 

lu  ll  was  burn.  The  tablet  has 
this  line  at  the  base  :  "  Here 
Samuel  Adams  and  John 
Hancock  were  sleeping  when 
aroused  by  Paul  Revere,  April 

17;  }775-" 

The  Putnam  houses  are  not 
far  from  Oak  Knoll,  Whittier's 
home.  The  first  Putnam 
house  (that  of  John,  1641) 
was,  in  fact,  within  the  Oak 
Knoll  grounds.  The  hou*e  of 
William  Putnam,  built  in 
1723,  is  still  standing.  Near 
it  is  the  house  of  Deacon 
Joseph  Putnam  of  ..Unit  1750 
—  "a  long  gambrcl-roofcd 
structure,  picturesquely  set 
well  Ixcck  from  Ihe  road,  and 
shaded  by  magnificent  elms. 
It  was  built  by  David,  (ieneral 
1-racl's  eldest  brother,  tor  the 
tatter's  son,  James.  It  i*  now 
known  its  the  Colonel  Jesse 
Putnam  house,"  from  a  latter- 
day  occupant  who  was  an  act- 
i  v.  .inn  ■  —  1 . 1  \  t  ry  in  r.  Hi  v.  .|nl 
thil  is  the  "Old  Put"  house 
already  mentioned  the  birth- 
place of  this  famous  revolutionary  general — 
Washington's  "uncut  diamond."  In  witch- 
craft days  this  house  was  occupied  by  Ji»seph 
Putnam,  son  of  Thomas,  I, rai  l'-  grandfather. 
•■Joseph  w.i-  one  of  the  tew  open  disbelievers 
in  the  delusion,  ami  he  was  as  outspoken 
against  the  proceedings  as  was  John  Procter." 
It  is  said  that  he  kept  a  loaded  musket  by 
him  and  a  saddled  horse  in  his  stables  that 
he  might  make  his  escape  if  an  attempt  were 
DUule  to  molest  him,  but  unlike  Procter,  who 
lost  hi-  life  tor  his  courage,  Jo-eph  was  not 
interfered  with.  Sergeant  Putnam,  father  of 
Ann,  of  the  "afflicted  children,  was  his 
eldest  brother. 

At  Cambridge  the  travelers  found  the 
Washington  elm.  "a  Worn  and  broken  veteran, 
it*  limbs  shorn  and  shattered  by  it-  weight  of 
year-."  Ag.iiu-t  the  gnarled  trunk  stands 
the  tablet  which  was  placed  there  nearly 
-evenly. five  year*  ago.  I/mgfelkiw  pre | tared 
the  most  simple  in-eriptioii  thai  could  be 
MrrittCft,  merely  : 

I'MIKK  1111*  IRKS. 
W  \siiim.  1 .  s 
HK-  I  TihiK  I'OMM  IMD 

or  the 

AMERICAN  ARMY.  .11  I.V  yU,  I775. 
Altogether  we  (eel  that  Mr.  B.uoli  i-  to  lie 
thanked  for  the  skill  with  which  he  has 
guided  it.-  over  the  hi-toric  ground  that  bears 
Ho  many  mile-tone-  in  our  history  and  which 
i-  -o  reiiiiiii-ieut  of  the  men  who  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  republic  in  the  Sturdy  pre- 
rcvolulioiiary  days.  The  illu-trations  are 
almost  uumberle-s,  and  while  they  are  -mall, 
they  have  a  «ort  of  intimacy  in  many  case* 
that  increases  their  value.  Tho*e  we  repro- 
duce are  by  the  courtesy  ol  the  pultli-hers. 
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General  Wheeler's  Book 

The  Sanliaft  Cttmfaigm.  iSqS.    By  MAJOR-GlK- 
KRAI.  JOSHNI   Willi  I  I  H.    Cloth,  pp.   r>i.  f  ■ 

Boston  :  Lamson,  Wolffe  &  Co. 
This  book  is  primarily  the  work  of  a  soldier 
and  a  gentleman,  ami  as  tiucli  lias  no  place 
for  the  charges  of  mismanagement  or  criti- 


MAJOR -GKNtKAL  JOSEPH  WHEELER 


cisms  of  officer*,  which  the  non-partisan 
historian  will  feel  at  liberty  to  incorporate  in 
his  critical  review  of  our  late  war.  Bearing 
in  mind  the  inroad*  made  into  the  author's 
time  by  active  service.  OOHgTCMiotml  and 
other  duties,  it  is  nut  surprising  to  find  that 
he  has  written  but  little  of  the  Imok  himself. 
It  is  made  up  largely  from  copies  of  official 
orders,  dispatches,  ami  correspondence,  and 
excerpts  from  newspapers  whose  accounts  he 
could  endorse,  woven  into  a  continuous  narra- 
tive by  the  explanatory  lines  supplied  by 
General  Wheeler.  Therefore,  to  review  the 
book  from  the  standpoint  "t  history  or  litera- 
ture would  he  to  give  it  an  importance  to 
which  it  lay*  no  claim,  h  is  limply  an  In, 
IlirHllH  story  of  the  most  stirring  incidents 
of  the  campaign,  and  its  chief  recommenda- 
tion to  the  public  is  in  bearing  the  well-loved 
name  of  that  gallant  southern  general,  who, 
though  past  the  age  of  three  score,  seized 
the  opportunity  to  terra  his  country, 
Whatever  General  Wheeler  has  to  say  he  tells 
in  a  terse,  straightforward,  soldierly  manner, 
with  no  effort  to  enhance  his  own  glory,  but 
rather  to  sing  the  praise*  of  all  concerned. 

He  begins  with  his  appointment  by  the 
president  as  major-general.  May  8.  1 80S.  and 
the  assumption  oi  his  command  of  the  cavalry 
division  at  Tampa  £  week  later.  During  the 
early  (fan  I  in  1  amp  and  on  boMd  transport! 
he  found  time  to  keep  a  diary  from  which  he 
quotes  in  the  opening  chapter".  Tin  story 
continues  with  an  account  of  the  landing  at 
Daiquiri,  and  the  official  icport  of  the  battle 

oiT.a-  Quasi  mas,  ti>  which  are  added  the  re- 
ports of  Colonel*  Wood  and   Roosevelt,  .iImi 

one  of  .1  Spanish  newspaper  claiming  that 

"  the  Americans  were  repulsed  with  heal  f 
losses."  The  four  chapters  devoted  to  LI 
Cancy  and  San  Juan  detail  t  ieneral  Wheeler's 

personal  experience.   The  eight  succeeding 

chapters  tell  of  the  land  ami  naval  battles 
down  to  the  surrender.  The  sea  fight  is  dc- 
scribed  by  the  special  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Htrald.     A  valuable  stenographic 

report,  by  (ieneral  Wheeler's  secretary!  gives 
us  a  verbatim  account  of  the  conversations 
between  the  Spanish  and  American  commis- 
sioners, regulating  the  terms  of  the  capitula- 
tion of  Santiago  Tin  s<v,,,,,|  part  of  the 
volume  is  made  up  entirely  o|  further  official 


Order)  and  dispatches.  The  maps  which 
accompany  the  text  are  a  valuable  addition, 
showing  with  great  accuracy  the  topography 
of  the  country,  the  location  of  the  two  armies, 
ami  the  movements  of  both  during  the  siege 
of  Santiago. 

The  Great  Lord  Burghley 

The  t'.teal  l*rti  Rurrkltf.  A  Study  in  Elizabethan 
Statecraft.  By  Mamtin  A.  S.  Hume.  Cloth, 
PP  <>So.   New  York:  Longmans,  tireen 

81  Co. 

Major  Hi  mk  possesses  every  qualification 
that  a  bii>graphcr  of  laird  Burghley  should 
have.  He  is  saturated  with  the  history  of  the 
Elizabethan  period  and  so  perfectly  under- 
stands the  ins  and  outs  of  this  extraordinary 
reign  thai  he  runs  none  of  the  risks  that  would 
surely  entrap  a  historian  who  sought  to  dis- 
tinguish a  single  figure  in  the  politics  of  the 
time.  It  was  a  period,  as  Major  liumc  says, 
when  "Medieval  Kuropc  was  in  the  melting- 
pot,"  and  William  Cecil,  more  than  any  one 
<  I  sr.  determined  n  what  form  the  BWlll  D  GsteS 
should  be  vast.  Against  him  were  matched 
the  most  shrewd  and  unscrupulous  statesmen 
of  Kngland,  Spain.  France,  and  Koine.  He 
defeated  all,  not  at  once  perhaps,  but  sooner 
or  later  his  policies  triumphed.  And  the 
achievement  seems  greater  when  it  is  consid- 
ered that  Elizabeth  was  probably  the  most 
difficult  mistress  ever  served  by  a  minister  ■ 
state. 

Cecil  was  far  in  advance  of  his  lime  in 
point  of  principle  and  moral  elevation.  He 
was  very  moderately  acquisitive,  was  system- 
atically charitable,  and  was  always  an  active 
patron  of  education.  Tiracy,  the  only  regular 
employment  of  the  nobility  and  a  pursuit  pat- 
ronized  by  the  queen,  was  "abhorred"  by 
Cecil.  He  was  a  man  of  peace  when  all  was 
war  and  violence.  One  of  his  favorite  aphor- 
isms  was  "That  a  realm  gaineth  more  by  one 
year's  peace  than  by  ten  years'  war."  (I'agc 
73).  lie  was  constitutionally  conservative, 
steering  a  middle  Course  but  always  adhering 
to  his  policies — a  respect  in  which  there  is  a 
striking  resemblance  between  William  Cecil, 
the  prime  minister  of  Elizabeth,  and  his  de- 
scendant, Robert  Arthur  Talbot  Gascoyite- 
Cccil.  the  present  prime  minister  of  Victoria. 
He  Was  cool  and  dignified  in  an  age  of  vehe- 
mence ami  abandon  ;  incorruptible  amid  imi 
versal  bribery  ;  judicial  in  temperament,  far- 
sighted,  just,  and,  though  a  constant  sufferer 

of  bodily  pain,  an  indefatigable  worker.  His 
self-respect  was  remarkable  for  his  limes  - 
even  for  our  own. 

Major  Hume  has  given  us  a  splendid  stud) 
in  statecraft,  so  scientific  and  s«i  perfectly  bal- 
anced that  it  would  be  worthy  of  praise  as  a 
model  even  if  it  did  not  deal  with  a  subject 
that  must  be  grasped  before  the  growth  of  the 
British  empire  of  to-day  can  lie  understood. 
Consider  the  achievements  of  Cecil's  premier- 
ship: a  frivolous,  unstable,  if  cunning,  queen 
was  saved  from  herself:  the  great  power  of 
Spain  was  crushed;  France  was  rendered 
harmless;  Protestantism  was  established,  and 
the  Scottish  French  question,  England's  stand- 
ing menace  for  centuries,  was  ended.  All  this 
was  due  to  the  statecraft  of  Lord  Burghley. 

* 

Briefer  Notices 

"  The  Court  of  the  Second  Empire,"  the 
third  volume  in  Imbert  dc  St.  Amand's 
elalsirate  study  of  the  reign  of  D>uis  Xapn- 
leoti.  covers  only  the  four  years  between 
the  Crimean  war  and  the  war  in  behalf  of 
Italy,  a  project  conceived  by  Napoleon  before 
the  Crimean  war  was  well  ended.  It  is 
chiefly  valuable  as  a  study  of  Napoleon's 
craft,  powers  of  dissimulation  and- ability  to 
carry  forward  his  cause  single-handed  and 
with  such  secrecy  that  even  the  empress  was 
in  ignorance  of  his  plans.  The  brilliancy  of 
the  French  court  at  this  time  i*  well  reflected. 


and  the  diary  of  Napoleon's  machinations, 
ending  with  the  Plombieres  interview  with 
Cavour,  has  some  value,  but  the  book  docs 
not  call  for  more  extended  comment  because 
the  period  was  devoted  merely  to  rather 
superficial  preliminaries  and  did  not  antici- 
pate the  developments  that  subsequently 
brought  all  its  brilliant  diplomacy  to  disaster. 
(Cloth,  pp,  346.  $1.50.  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  New  York.)  | 
The  immortal  "  Compleat  Angler"  is  pec- 
uliarly a  book  that  one  who  understands  it 
wishes  to  have  in  an  outward  form  that  will 
sympathize  with  its  inward  grace.  Such  an 
edition  comes  to  us,  with  the  introduction  by 
James  Russell  D.well  which  is  probably  the 
best  of  the  many  commentaries  on  Walton. 
The  publishers  are  not  capable  of  the  enorm- 
ity of  illustrating  Walton  with  the  modem 
"  half-tone,"  all  the  many  illustrations  here 
being  quaintly  drawn  on  wood  and  printed 
on  a  suitable-antique- wove  paper.  In  one  of 
the  appended  poems  on  the  Angler  we  find 
this  bit  that  is  worth  repeating: 

Here  »ll»  In  secret,  blest  Uveologv, 
Waited  upon  by  grave  nhtlosopiiv 
Buth  natural  and  moral ;  history  " 
Di-ek'd  and  adom'd  wilh  flowers  ol  p.*try, 
Thr  mattrr  and  espreseton  striving  which 
Shall  most  excel!  in  worth,  yet  seem  not  rich. 
There  is  m>  danger  In  his  balls  :  that  hook 
Will  piuve  Ihe  sales!  that  is  surest  tnuk, 

(Cloth,  pp.  465.  Little,  Brown  &  Co., 
Boston.) 

" Letter!  of  a  War  Correspondent,"  by 
Charles  A.  Page,  is  one  of  the  "original 
sources"  from  which  the  historian  builds  his 
more  scinitifu :  edifice  of  results.  Mr.  Page  was 
the  special  war  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Tribune  from  June  1862  to  the  fall  of 
Richmond.  His  early  letters  arc  incidental 
and  fragmentary  but  later,  under  the  general 
head  of  The  Casl  Grand  Movement,  he  gives  an 
almost  day-to-day  account  of  the  movements 
of  Grant  and  his  cooperating  armies.  We 
have  not  been  electrified  by  .Mr.  Page's  cor- 
respondence, which  is  here  given  exactly  as  it 
appeared  in  the  Tribune,  and  the  reporter 
was  too  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  radical- 
ism of  his  chief  to  be  a  calmly  judicial  histor- 
ian, but  as  first-hand  reports  and  innerva- 
tions, and  from  the  very  fact  that  the  letters 
were  written  under  the  influence  of  the  sur- 
roundings described,  they  have  a  peculiar 
though  not  a  great  interest.  James  R.  Gil- 
more  is  the  editor.  We  should  not  fail  to 
mention  Mr.  Page's  rcjiorts  of  the  obsequies 
of  Lincoln.  (Cloth,  pp.  307.  L.  C.  Page  & 
Co.,  Boston.) 

"  From  the  daily  grist  of  the  police  hopper 
in  Mulberry  Street,  at  which,"  as  he  says  in 
his  preface,  he  has  been  "grinding  for  twenty 
years, "  Jacob  A.  Kiis  turns  out  a  collection  of 
st'iri.s  entitled,  "Out  of  Mulberry  Street." 
No  doubt  the  Us>k  will  appeal  most  strongly 
to  the  student  oi  sot  iology,  but  it  is  not  with- 
out interest  for  the  story-reader,  who  will  find 
much  to  rivet  his  attention  in  the  little  come- 
dies .mil  tragedies  enacted  under  Mr.  Riis's 
observant  and  sympathetic  eye.  Taken  as  a 
whole  the  work  presents  a  composite  picture 
of  the  many  races  that  swarm  in  the  slums  of 
New  York,  speaking  all  tongues  and  observ. 
ing  all  manner  of  customs.  We  are  glad  to 
note  that  Mr.  Riis  has  appended  his  splendid 
tribute  to  the  "Heroes  that  Fight  Fire." 
(Cloth,  pp.  j6i).  Si. 15.  The  Century  Co., 
New  York.) 

•'•  l/ive  in  Art,"  by  Mary  Knight  Potter, 
follows  the  plan  of  the  volumes  on  the  Ma- 
donna, child-life  and  angels  in  art  already 
published  by  Messrs.  L.  C.  Page  Sc.  Co. 
(Boston. I  It  w.i«  from  the  last  named  book 
that  we  selected  the  reproduction  of  Rossctti's 
Annunciation  for  the  recent  Book  Number  of 
Public  Opinion.  The  text  is  an  intelligent 
non-critical  summary  and  the  thirty-six 
illustrations  from  celebrated  paintings,  the 
liest  of  which  fall  naturally  under  the  classiti- 
cation  of  Painters'  I»vcs.  show  good  taste  in 
a  wide  field.    (Cloth,  pp.  2(10.  %z.\ 
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ondensed  for  Public  Ohmon 
THE  GENERAL  SITUATION 
Dun's  Kemew.  New  York,  Jan.  7 
The  country  is  on  the  up-grade,  and  the 
men  who  expect  it  to  take  the  downward 
road  have  yet  some  time  to  wait.  There 
ire  no  indications  of  the  reaction  which 
always  follows  a  large  and  rapid  business 
recovery,  and  existing  conditions  in  the 
industries  and  in  foreign  trade  by  no 
means  forbid  the  hope  that  the  increase 
may  continue,  as  it  did  after  the  revival  fn 
1879,  for  several  years.  Exports  compared 
with  imports  continue  to  indicate  an  enor- 
mous balance  in  cash  due  this  country, 
and  gold  imports  begin  again.  Nolxxly 
can  speak  with  reserve  of  a  state  of  busi. 
ness  which  results  in  exchanges  of  over 
t;i5,(joo,ooo  at  New  York  in  a  single  day, 
white  last  year's  exchanges  passed  all  rcc. 
ards.  with  $08,883. 000,000  paid  through 
all  clearing  houses,  the  new  year  beginning 
with  an  increase  of  17. 9  per  cent  over 
1892.  The  stock  market  is  singularly 
strong  in  spite  of  much  speculative  and 
foreign  selling,  and  the  average  of  active 
stocks  is  23  eta.  per  share  higher  for  the 
Die  week. 

WHEAT  AND  CORN 

The  wheat  movement  has  to  sustain  it 
the  largest  foreign  demand  ever  known 
for  wheat  and  corn  together,  and  Atlantic 
exports  of  5,2 14.420  bushels,  flour  included, 
against  2,840.318  last  year,  with  Pacific 
ciports  of  614,833  against  872,446  last 
year,  would  give  some  reason  to  anticipate 
higher  price*  were  not  the  western  receipts 
4,101,532  bushels  against  2,876.072  for  the 
same  week  last  year.  The  wonder  is  that 
the  foreign  demand  for  corn  continues 
x>  heavy,  3.572,412  bushels  having  hern 
exported  in  the  week  against  2.054,800  in 
the  same  week  last  year. 

IRON  AND  STEEL 
The  year  begins  with  the  kind  of  busi- 
r.ess  demand  that  counts.  For  months 
•here  has  been  a  rising  demand  for  mate- 
nals,  but  now  the  crowding  demand  for 
finished  products  begins  to  advance  prices, 
in  the  iron  and  steel  industry  about  V  per 
cent,  without  quotable  changes  in  pig  ex. 
cept  at  the  east.  Beams  have  advanced 
»:  per  ton,  angles  »l,  bars  $1,  and  plates 
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arc  strong,  with  an  Australian  order  for 
32.000  tons  refused  at  Chicago,  because 
the  works  are  already  overcrowded.  Many 
thousand  cars  are  covered  by  orders  at 
Pittsburg,  10,000  tons  bars  are  taken  for 
agricultural  works  at  Chicago,  105,000  tons 
mils  are  taken  by  the  Pennsylvania  com- 
pany, the  Midland  railway  company  of 
England  has  ordered  twenty  locomotives 
from  the  Baldwin  works,  and  many  other 
home  and  foreign  orders  are  reported. 
The  demand  has  never  been  greater  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  than  it  is  now. 

COTTON  AND  WOOL 

Cotton  goods  are  in  fair  demand,  with 
cotton  at  5.87  cents,  and.  while  nobody 
can  guarantee  that  the  price  will  not  go 
lower,  it  is  believed  by  competent  obser- 
vers that  the  market  for  good*  is  so  far 
relieved  of  accumulated  surrdus  that  prices 
are  not  likely  to  decline  materially,  even 
if  cotton  falls.  The  movement  of  cotton 
thus  far  indicates  a  crop  over  300.000  bales 
larger  than  that  of  last  year  in  spite  of  all 
natural  disposition  and  concerted  efforts  to 
hold  it  back.  As  producers  are  not  this 
year  in  unusual  need,  a  movement  so 
heavy  hinders  any  advance  in  price,  al- 
though takings  of  spinner?  have  been  as 
large  in  1898  as  in  any  other  year,  and  ex- 
ports larger  than  before. 

While  100  quotations  of  wool  by  Coates 
Bros.,  of  Philadelphia,  average  iS  03  cents 
against  20.71  a  year  ago,  the  market  is 
gradually  yielding,  because  people  appre- 
ciate the  magnitude  of  stocks  on  hand, 
which  the  Beston  Cemmtrctat  Built  tin  re- 
ports at  291,000,000  llw..  an  increase  in  its 
account  of  114,000,000  lbs.  for  the  year. 
Obviously  this  means  a  great  movement 
from  the  farms  to  millers'  stocks  and  eas- 
tern markets,  but  prices  arc  not  yet  low 
enough  to  encourage  large  buying  or  i  on- 
sumption  by  the  manufacturers.  The  only 
heavy  weight  goods  yet  opened  are  at 
reduced  prices,  as  had  been  expected,  and 
it  is  still  uncertain  how  far  the  trade  for 
the  coming  season  may  prove  satisfactory. 

RAILWAY  EARNINGS 

Good  news  from  many  properties  have 
helped,  with  reports  of  railroad  earnings 
in  December  5.1  per  cent  larger  than  last 
year,  and  I  7  percent  larger  than  in  1892, 
and  with  Chicago  eastbound  tonnage  in 
the  past  four  weeks  440,153  tons  against 
292,775  last  year  and  248.165  in  1892.  but 
the  main  fact  is  that  the  public  continues 
to  take  securities  out  of  the  market  that 
are  supposed  to  be  good  or  likely  to  ad- 
vance, and  the  speculators  who  ulwayslook 
for  a  big  decline  about  the  opening  of  the 
year  have  not  enjoyed  a  comfortable  holi 
day. 

FAILURES  IN  1S9S 
Tl>e  failures  for  the  year  t8'»8  were 
12,266  banking  and  other  financial  con  - 
ccrns  included,  with  liabilities  of  $149,057- 
993  against  $148,684,251  estimated  last 
week,  18.3  percent  than  last  year  and  46.1 
per  cent  less  than  in  1896.  Commercial 
failures  were  12,186  with  liabilities  of 
$130,662, 899,  15.3  per  cent  less  than  last 
year  and  43.2  per  cent  less  than  in  1896. 
The  average  of  liabilities  jkt  failure 
$10,722,  is  the  smallest  ever  recorded. 
The  ratio  of  defaults  to  solvent  business 
is  really  smaller  than  in  previous  years, 
even  of  the  greatest  prosperity,  as  they 
arc  but  $1.89  for  every  Si. 000  paid  through 
clearing  houses,  but  such  payments  form- 
erly Covered  stock  transactions  of  many 
thousand  millions  yearly  which  are  now 
settled  through  stock  exchange  clearing 
houses.  The  decrease  in  failures  for  less 
than  $100,000  compared  with  last  year  was 
23  3  per  cent  in  manufacturing  and  18  9 
per  cent  in  trading.  The  larger  failures 
176  with  liabilities  of  $50,075,912. 
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against  183  last  year  with  liabilities  of 
$52,712,596. 

rai  lures  for  the  week  have  been  243  in 
the  United  States  against  322  last  year, 
and  24  in  Canada,  against  32  last  year. 

STAPLE  PRICES 
Bradtlrttfi,  New  York,  Jan.  7 

Jan.  6,  1899     yam.  ;,  189I 
Flour,  straight  spring  .... 

^"""•-•S7>1>5hl  wJ,tnter   »3-3°r«'$3-4°  $4-3S®$4  5» 

Wheat,  No.  1  red              77HC.  $1.00 

Corn,  No.  2  mixed....       4ifcc.  33H©33Xc 

Oats.  No.  3                        31c.  aitfe. 

Kyr.  No.  9  wc»t'n             63HC-  H^la'Stc. 

Bailey.  Xo.  2.  Milw. .        .  . .  .  .  .. 

Cotton,  mid.  upld....        sJie.  3  is-r6c. 

PrintcloUia,  64x64....        »f»c.  93.16c. 

Wool,  Ohio  &  Pa.  X.          36c.  J7®»Sc. 

Wool.  No.  1  cmbg. . .       */a!  JOC.  lie 

Pork,  m-ii.iKw          f9.5crt1l10.00  $S.75fal$9«5 

Laid,  prime,  cnnt'l..        5-7K-  s-oj/Ss  ioc. 

Butter,  ex.  creamery,        jic.  sac. 

Glieeee.  State  L.  C.  F.       .oJ,c.  IjflBWe. 

Sugar,  Ccnirlf.gS'...     45110c  4fc 

ConVei  Sv.nx',"7'.;:  6}ic.  trfrtfjic. 

Petroleum,  rid  gal.  7.41*.  5.4W. 

Iron.  Best,  pig   |n  75  (10.00 

Steel  bllleta,  ton   Iifl  25  $13.00 

Steel  rails   JiBoo  $19.00 

Copper,  lake  ing,  lb.  '%'^C' 

An  American  syndicate  has  obtained  the 
right  to  build  1  lailroad  in  Ecuador,  connect- 
ing the  sc-i -coast  belt  with  the  rich  interior, 
heretofore  almost  cut  off  from  the  outside 
world. 


1  You  cannot 
have  sound 
teeth  without  a  skil- 
ful dentist  and  a 
good  dentifrice.  The 
dentist  does  his  ex- 
pert mechanical 
work  at  certain  in- 
tervals and 


does  what 
is  called  the  prophy- 
lactic work  every  day 
of  your  life,  if  you 
use  both  the  liquid 
and  powder  regular- 
ly. Both  forms  in  a 
single  package  for 
one  price  at  all  drug 
stores. 

A  sample 

phial  of  the  liquid  Sozodont 
•nd  copy  of  Dr.  Colburn'i 
pamphlet,  "The  C»re  of  the 
Teeth,"  for  five  cents,  provided 
you  mention  Public  Opinio*. 
Address,  P.  O.  Box  247,  N.  Y. 
City. 

HALL  &  RUCKEL 

NEW  YORK  LONDON 
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Financial 

■UK  MONEY  MAKKKT 

<  em m "rial  and  financial  CArvaiclr,  New  Vork 
Jan.  7 

Money  on  call,  representing  hankers' 
balances,  lias  loan  ml  during  the  week  at 
the  stock  exchange  at  6  per  cent  and  at 
2)4  percent.  The  higher  rate  was  momen- 
tarily recorded  on  Tuesday  ;  immediately 
after  the  rate  fell  to  2%  per  cent.  On 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  the  range  was 
3($zj{  percent,  with  the  majority  of  the 
loans  ut  3  per  cent.  On  Friday  the  range 
wtt<i@ajj  percent,  and  the  bulk  of  the 
business  was  at  2%  percent.  In  the  last 
half  hour  there  was  a  loan  for  a  small 
amount  at  6  per  cent,  followed  by  loans  at 
3  per  cent.  The  avenge  for  the  week  has 
been  about  3 \%  per  cent.  Hanks  and  trust 
companies  generally  quote  3  percent  as  the 
minimum.  Time  contracts  are  liberally 
offered  by  all  lenders,  the  inquiry  is  small, 
and  the  indications  point  to  an  early  re. 
duction  in  rate*,  "notations  arc  2'3  per 
cent  for  thirty  to  sixty  days  and  3  per 
cent  tor  ninety  days  to  sit  months  on 
good  stock  exchange  collateral.  The  sup. 
ply  of  Commercial  paper  is  increasing. 
The  demand  is,  however,  good,  not  only 
from  city  buyers  but  from  the  cast  and 
also  from  somewhat  remote  cities  in  the 
west.  Kates  are  unchanged  at  3  per  cent 
for  sixty  to  ninety-day  endorsed  bills  re- 
ceivable, 3X@3&  Pcr  ''(>nt  for  prime  and 
4@5  percent  for  good  four  to  six  months 
single  names.  The  tendency  is  toward 
ease  and  an  early  reduction  in  rates  is  ex- 
pected. 

POMUGM  UtCHAMGI 
In  the  foreign  exchange  market  the  sup- 
ply of  commercial  bills  against  cotton, 
grain,  provisions  and  other  commodities 
continues  large  and  considerable  amounts 
of  these  bills  were  received  on  Tuesday, 
the  accumulations  since  Friday  of  last 
week,  but  they  seem  to  have  been 
promptly  absorbed  The  fall,  early  in  the 
week,  in  London  and  Herman  discount 
rates  appeared  to  have  had  little  influence 
upon  the  market  except  to  slightly  stim- 
ulate the  demand  for  short  sterling  and 
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cables.  The  buying  of  seventy  day  bills 
for  investment  has  temporarily,  at  least, 
been  suspended.  Nominal  rates  for  ex- 
change remain  unaltered  at  4  82}]  for 
sixty-day  and  4.85 yt  for  sight.  Kates  for 
actual  business  opened  on  Tuesday  un- 
changed compared  with  those  on  Friday  of 
last  week,  at  4.811,1.114.82  for  long,  4.84,14' 
(rt4  &4>4  for  short  ami  4.85(04.85 '4  for 
cable  transfers,  and  there  was  no  change 
thereafter ;  and  though  on  Thursday  some 
bankers  quoted  fractionally  higher  rates 
for  long  sterling,  these  quotations  were 
not  maintained  at  the  <:lo?e.  On  Friday 
the  tone  was  >te.uly.  with  rate--  for  actual 
busineM  481i4i.14.82  for  long.  4.84%  (3 
4.84/i  tor  short  and  4  S5f.t4.S5 ^  for  cable 
transfers.  Commercial  0:1  banks  4.S1  '4<<r 
4  S 1  •  j  an. I  documents  for  payment  4  Si'. 
(.14.81!^.  Cotton  for  payment  480  V'' 
4.81,  cotton  for  acceptance  4.S1  ,  t  Si  < : 
and  grain  for  payment  4.81  '4 i.r  4.81 ', . 

BANK  CU  VRlN'is 
ftradiirttft.  New  York.  Jan.  7 

The  lK-cember  total  of  bank  clearings 
proved  a  lilting  conclusion  to  a  year  of 
unprecedented  expansion  in  many  lines, 
in  an  aggregate  for  77  cities,  of  $7,335,- 
511,222.  a  gain  of  13. 7  per  cent  over 
November's  hitherto  unapproached  total 
of  23.5  per  cent  over  IXrcmber.  1807.  of 
56.5  per  cent  o"cr  lHfcmber,  iv  of 
71.2  pcr  cent  over  the  same  month  of 
18.14  and  of  22.7  per  cetit  over  the  same 
jicriod  of  1802.  This  latter  gain,  too, 
was  shown  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
-tocl<  clearing  house  at  New  York  city 
is  estimated  to  have  reduced  the  volume 
of  yearly  clearings  nt  that  city  by 
$8,000,000.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  it  is 
thought  that  the  immense  total  of  1881  al 
New  York  city  would  have  been  surpassed, 
ami  that  the  clearings  o(  the  metropolis  in 
1808  would  have  aggregated  fully  $50.000,. 
ooo.ooo,  against  the  actual  total  of 
$41. '(71.782, 436.  The  total  clearings  at  77 
cities  for  the  year  l8<»8,  as  reported  by 
telegraph  to  HraJttrert j.  aggregated 
$68,684,473,434.  a  gain  of  22  per  cent, 
while  outside  of  New  York  the  gain  shown 
was  over  12.0  per  cent. 

Hank  clearings  for  the  week  reflect  ex- 
ceptionally heavy  annual  settlements  in  a 
total  of  $1,765,1)00,000,  nearly  $40,000,000 
larger  than  ever  before  reported.  25  pcr 
cent  larger  than  last  week,  24  per  cent 
larger  than  in  this  week  a  year  ago.  54  per 
cent  larger  than  in  t8<>7,  70  jicr  cent  larger 
than  in  18115  and  75  percent  larger  than  in 
1804  Business  failures  arc  exceptionally 
small  for  the  opening  week  of  the  year, 
num!>ermg  only  237,  against  218  last  week, 
333  in  this  week  .1  year  ago,  488  in  l8«)7, 
446  in  l8n0  and  405  in  1805. 

Till.  STOCK  MARKET 
After  the  extremely  bullish  demonstra- 
tions with  which  last  week'-,  speculations 
closed,  it  was  expected  that  the  opening  of 
the  new  year  would  be  marked  by  strength 
of  an  equally  decided  kind.  This  was  only 
|>artly  realized  this  week,  new  records'  as  to 
quotations  having  been  made  in  many 
parts  of  the  slock  list,  while  the  trading, 
]>articularly  in  the  last  two  days,  has  shown 
an  activity  fully  up  to  the  recent  high 
average.  There  was,  however,  some  dis- 
appointment in  Wall  street,  because  when 
tae  -tock  exchange  reopened  after  the  three, 
days'  holiday  a  disposition  to  realize  profits 
took  the  place  of  the  expected  enlarged 
public  buying  demand.  Sonic  attention 
was  paid  to  the  continued  good  railroad 
earnings  reports,  and  in  financial  and 
transportation  circles  stress  is  laid  on  the 
general  and  decided  tendency  of  railroad 
managers  to  insist  on  the  collection  of  full 
tariff  freight  rates,  which  it  is  thought, 
may  result  in  a  permanent  restoration  of 
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charges  to  a  paying  basis.  At  the  same 
time,  the  market  was  more  interested  in 
the  manipulation  of  various  parts  of  the 
list,  and  the  position  which  leading  opera, 
tors  and  financial  interests  arc  taking,  a> 
well  as  in  various  developments  and  deals 
now  said  to  be  pending,  which  furnished  a 

basis  for  the  continued  upward  mov  cut 

of  certain  stocks.  On  Friday  the  mani- 
pulated sj>ccialties  were  irregular,  finally 
selling  off  sharply  under  further  liquida'- 
tiou  of  speculative  holdings. 

Higher  price  records  were  seen  this 
week  in  what  are  termed  the  standard 
stocks,  that  is  to  say,  dividend  paying 
grangers  and  others  of  the  same  class.  The 
advances  made  at  the  opening  on  Tuesday 
were  not  held  however,  though  later  in  the 
week  buying  developed,  which  carried 
Burlington  up  to  125)4.  St.  Paul  to  121% 
and  Rock  Island  to  ti4'«.  The  industrials 
and  traction  stocks  were  again  the  special 
feature  of  speculation.  Bonds  have  been 
active,  though  to  a  less  degree  than  was 
the  case  a  fortnight  or  so  ago.  Prices  were 
well  sustained,  however.  Columbus,  Hock 
ing  Valley  *  Toledo  lives  were  somewhat 
heavy  on  the  announcement  of  the  severe 
reorganization  plan  for  the  company. 


Germany's  Steamship  Line  to  the  East 

The  great  interest  in  Asiatic  commerce 
which  other  nations  as  well  as  the  United 
States  are  now  feeling,  is  illustrated  in  » 
recent  subsidy  agreement  made  by  the  Ger- 
man government  by  which  it  proposes  to  pay 
more  than  a  million  dollars  a  yet*  tor  a 
fifteen- year  term  for  the  establishment  of 
steamship  line*  to  play  between  its  jxirts  and 
those  of  japan,  China  and  Australasia  and 
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certain  ports  of  Oceanica.  Thnt  the  German 
government  and  those  of  its  citizens  partici- 
pating in  its  commerce  should  feci  a  special 
interest  in  the  trade  of  the  orient  is  not  sur- 
prising  in  view  of  the  fact  that  its  exports  to 
that  part  of  the  world  have  quadrupled  dur- 
ing the  past  decade. 

A  copy  of  the  contract  between  the  Gcr- 
av.i  government  and  the  Uoyd  steamship 
line  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
postal  and  commercial  communication  bc- 
Germany  and  eastern  Asia  and 
i  has  reached  the  treasury  bureau 
.tf  statistics.  It  shows  that  the  Lloyd  com- 
piny  agrees  to  maintain  for  a  space  of  fifteen 
years,  steamship  lines  running  from  Bremer- 
hafen  or  Hamburg,  Germany,  by  way  of  a 
Belgian  or  Dutch  port  through  Genoa, 
Naples,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Aden,  Colomlx*, 
-.n^iporc  and  Hongkong  to  Shanghai, 
China,  and  back  by  the  *ame  route;  a  second 
mainline  through  the  same  ports  to  Yoko- 
hama, Japan  ;  also  a  main  line  through  the 
umc  ports  to  Adelaide.  Melbourne,  and 
Sydney,  Australia  ;  also  branch  lines  from 
Hongkong  to  Shanghai,  and  from  Singapore 
lo  German  New  Guiana,  and  other  ports  in 
Ocean  ica. 

Four  steamers  arc,  under  this  contract,  to 
te  built  for  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  service 
to  be  of  not  less  than  6,000  tons  and  equal  to 
tioseof  foreign  nations  in  every  respect,  their 
pUns  to  be  approved  by  the  admiralty,  and. 
to  be  running  respectively  by  October  1, 
tSox),  January  I,  September  I,  and  November 
1,  1900.  The  steamers  to  be  constructed  for 
the  Australian  line  arc  to  be  not  less  than 
;. 300  tons,  and  also  equal  to  those  of  foreign 
sations  in  every  respect  and  subject  to  the 
1  pp rural  of  the  admiralty.  All  the  ships  are 
to  be  built  in  German  yards  and  German 
material  is  to  be  used  as  far  as  possible,  all 
nimiralty  requirements  to  be  earned  out  in 
:licm,  putting  them  into  condition  in  which 
they  can  readily  be  utilized  for  war  purposes 
when  necessary.  The  agreement  provides 
&it  in  cases  of  mobilizing  the  fleet,  the 
thancellorcan  purchase  the  vessels  on  full 
rayinent  of  their  value,  or  can  hire  them. 
The  terms  of  the  contract  also  provide  that 
mly  German  coal  is  to  be  taken  on  bard  at 
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German,  Belgian  or  Dutch  ports  of  call,  ex- 
ccpt  by  the  special  assent  of  the  imperial 
chancellor  ;  that  in  cases  of  German  and 
foreign  goods  being  simultaneously  offered  for 
dispatch,  the  German  goods  are.  if  necessary, 
to  have  the  preference,  and  that  the  chan- 
cellor may  prohibit  the  importation  by  Ger- 
man, Belgian  or  Dutch  ports  of  such  agricul- 
tural products  as  may  compete  with  those  of 
German  agriculture. 

The  agreement  provides  that  the  German 
government  shall  pay  to  the  Lloyd  company 
5,500,000  mark*  per  year  payable  monthly. 
(Value  of  mark  2.;.8  cents.  1  This  contract 
extendi  from  April,  1800.  Sir  a  term  of  fif- 
teen years;  the  regular  plan  of  sailing  on  the 
Japanese  line  must  liegin  at  latest  in  April, 
1800.  It  is  also  announced  that  a  Bremen 
firm  intends  to  establish  with  ste.mieis  now 
lieing  built  for  that  purpose  a  steamship  line 
on  the  Yangtsc  Kiang  in  China,  to  ply  be- 
tween Shanghai  and  Hankow.  By  the  aid  of 
these  lines,  which  will  connect  with  the  sub. 
sidized  lines  running  from  Hamburg  to 
Shanghai,  German  dealers  and  German  inter- 
ests will  be  in  direct  communication  not  only 
with  Shanghai,  which  has  two-third*  of  the 
import  trade  of  China,  but  also  with  Hankow, 
one  of  the- most  important  commercial  cities 
of  China,  and  having  a  population  of  iboul 
1,000,000.  It  is  now  being  connected  with 
Peking  by  railroad.  Hankow  is  probably 
the  most  important  of  the  distributing  centre* 
of  interior  China,  being  splendidly  situated 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  country,  surrounded 
by  a  net-work  of  rivers  and  lakes,  and  reached 
by  the  largest  mi  ni  Steamers,  and  when  to 
this  is  added  the  railway  system  now  under 
construction,  its  importance  as  a  distributing 
point  for  interior  China  is  very  great. 


All  sorts  of  stores  sell  it,  especially  drug- 
psti ;  all  sort  s  of  people  are  using  it. 


Trade  Openings  in  Foreign  Countries 

Chicago  Ex*n,*r  /to* 
If  asked  which  European  country  had 
made  the  most  progress  in  the  last  two  years, 
hardly  any  one  would  say  Sweden.  Vet 
this  is  what  Consul  General  Winslow,  of 
Stockholm,  reports.  "Sweden  has  made  more 
pn.gn.-ss  during  the  past  two  years  than  prob- 
ably any  other  country  in  Europe. "  The  great 
expanse  of  timber  and  inm  land  in  the  north- 
cm  part  of  Sweden  that  formerly  was  the 
home  of  the  Laplander  and  his  reindeer  is 
just  being  opened  up  to  civilization.  It  has 
in  times  past  been  thought  to  be  a  worthless 
stretch  of  territory,  but  exploration  has 
brought  to  light  some  of  the  finest  mineral 
land  in  the  work).  Immense  forests  of  birch 
and  pine  are  also  to  lie  found  awaiting  the 
woodman's  ax.  Machinery  will  be  needed, 
iron  (manufactured)  and  steel  rails  required, 
and  immense  quantities  of  canned  goods  to 
feed  the  workers;  American  pork,  fat  and 
heavy,  to  take  the  place  of  butter;  tools  to 
put  in  the  mechanics'  hands,  and  tobacco  to 
keep  away  the  mosquitucs  in  summer  and 
solace  the  laborer  during  the  long  winter 
nights.  Great  things  arc  in  store  for  Sweden 
during  the  coming  years,  and  her  wants  are 
to  lie  many  anil  varied.  Our  merchants  can 
find  an  outlet  for  almost  anv  product  that  a 


new  country  is  liable  to  require.    It  is  a  1 

that  i«  going  to  lie  the  Klondike  of  Europe. 

•  *  • 

We  have  heard  before  that  American  meat 
b often  sold  as  English;  indeed,  the  choice 
Cuts  of  Anicrican  beef  are  prefcrn-d  by  many 
of  the  large  butchers  to  the  liest  English'cuts. 
Experts  say  that  English  cattle  are  deprecia- 
ting in  value  and  quality,  one  reason  being 
that  animals  are  now  slaughtered  at  two years 
old.  instead  of  fVmr  year*  as  formerly.  Not 
only  is  the  trade  in  chilled  beef  increasing  to 
va>t  dimensions,  but  there  is  a  large  and  in- 
creasing trade  in  fresh  chilled  pork.  It  is  a 
fact  not  generally  known  here  to  those  out- 
side the  trade  that  most  of  the  pork  pies 
which  are  a  staple  article  of  food  among  the 
English  working  classes  are  made  from  fresh 
chilled  Anicrican  pork.  Within  the  last  few 
months,  there  have  been  several  experiments 
in  shipments  of  chilled  poultry  from  the 
United  States.  Poultry  is  very  dear  in  Eng- 
land, and  is  of  an  inferior  quality  to  Ameri- 
can poultry.  There  is  hardly  any  limit  to  the 
possibilities  of  the  trade  in  American  poultry, 
if  it  can  lie  brought  over  here  in  good  ion. 
dition—  so  reports  Consul  Boyle  at  Liverpool. 

•  •  * 

Siam.  according  to  a  correspondent  of  the 
Philadelphia  Commercial  museum,  is  one  of 
the  most  promising  of  tar  eastern  markets. 
Its  imports  in  1896  were  $10,522,164  (gold). 
The  exports  were  $15,181,456.  English  mer- 
chants control  the  trade,  and  Germany,  Den- 
mark and  France  all  outsell  the  Lrnited  States 
there.  Railways,  waterworks,  telegraph 
lines,  sewage  systems  and  other  extensive 
public  improvements  are  projected  for  the 
immediate  future  by  the  energetic  govern- 
ment of  the  kingdom— the  most  progressive 
in  the  Ear  East  with  the  single  exception  of 
Japan.  "  There  should  be  an  excellent  open- 
ing for  an  American  exporting  and  importing 
house  in  Bangkok.  There  is  perhaps  no- 
Utter  field  in  any  Asiatic  port  lietween 
Vladivostock  and  Batavia."  The  immediate 
need  is  for  energetic  American  representa- 
tives on  Iht ground.  The  museum  supplies 
a  commercial  directory  of  Bangkok  mer- 
chants, banks,  insurance  companies,  etc. 

•  •  • 

Consul  Wilbour.  of  Dublin,  writes  that  he 
has  had  inquiries  for  the  addresses  of  Ameri- 
can houses  handling  superphosphates,  guanos, 
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basic  slag,  burn-  manure*,  and  other  chemical 
frrtiliier*.  The  person*  in  question  wish  to 
deal  directly  with  the  American  manufac- 
turer* and  want  to  know  the  price  of  good* 
per  loo  and  per  1,000  tons  (rec  on  board. 
»    •  • 

The  large  profits  of  East  Indian  tobacco 
growing  arc  indicated  by  the  fact  that  last  year 
(1808)  Sumatra  yielded  Holland  over  two 
hundred  thousand  200  pound  bales  the  net 
profit  on  which  was  $4,800,000.  Consular 
Agent  Harris  at  Kiken stock  says  that  Dutch 
companies  have  declare*]  dividends  of  70  and 
80  per  cent.  "Holland  has  achieved  her 
great  success  in  tobacco  growing  through  her 
methods  and  long  experience.  Americans 
who  propose  to  engage  in  tobacco  culture  in 
our  new  possessions  will  find  that  a  study  of 
the  methods  of  Holland  s  companies  will  not 
1*  time  thrown  away." 

•  •  » 

American  agricultural  implements  are  im- 
ported into  Mexico,  at  least  along  the  border, 
without  competition  from  abroad.  Our  manu- 
facturers have  a  clear  field  and  a  market  to 
In  addition  to  this  advantage, 
for  United  States  agricultural 
machinery  is  steadily  increasing. 

*  *  • 


Dutch  and  English  tobacco  growers 

.  have  examined  the  soil  of  northern 
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n,  and  are  of  the  opinion  that  a  tobacco 
leaf  fully  equaling  their  product  could  be 
grown  in  the  Philippines. 

+ 

Kentucky  Business  Ethics 

yUni/acturrr' 1  RtcvrJ.  Baltimore 
One  of  the  most  progressive  eitie*  south 
of  the  Ohio  river  is  Paducab,  Ky.  It  is 
fortuna  e  in  the  possession  of  a  body  of 
alert,  public-spirited  citizens,  who  lose  no 
opportunity  tor  advancing  the  material 
interest*  of  their  city.  They  recently 
demonstrated  in  marked  degree  the  spirit 
that  animates  them,  and  at  the  same  time 
gave  Padiieah  a  decidedly  valuable  adver- 
tisement. The  incident  is  recorded  as  fol- 
lows in  a  New  York  newspaper  having 
great  weight  in  financial  cirrlcs  of  the  me- 
tropolis: 

The  business  men  of  the  city  of  P.iducah. 
Ky.,  certainly  deserve  t»  be  advertised 
widely,  and  ihcir  action  held  up  for  emula- 
tion all  over  the  country,  because  uf  the 
public  spirited  and  nobly  honest  action 
that  they  have  just  taken  111  connection 
with  interest  whirh  had  been  defaulted  on 
bonds  issued  by  the  city  of  Paduciili  to  aid 
in  the  const ru>  t ion  of  the  Chicago,  St. 
lx>ui*  iV  Pailucah  railway.  These  Inuids 
were  regularly  voted,  but  the  city  attorney 
now  finds  that  there  was  some  technical 
point  overlooked  in  some  way,  so  that  he 
claims  they  are  invalid,  and  has  advised 
the  city  council  that  they  could  not  pav 
the  interest,  which  is  thereby  defaulted". 
The  business  men  of  Paducab  appealed  to 
the  council  to  order  the  payment  and  have 
the  matter  adjusted  later,  but  upon  the 
advice  of  their  attorney  they  fell  that  they 
could  not  do  so  Whereupon  the  mem- 
bers  of  the  commercial  association  held  a 
meeting  and  appointed  a  committee  to 
raise  by  publii  subscription  the  amount  of 
the  interest  due.  Certainly  an  incident  of 
this  kindshoutd  be  given  the  most  thorough 
advertisement. 

4- 

OU,  /  .tint  and  DruK  fCrfvrttr  The  pro- 
posed  French  import  duty  upon  cottonseed 
ofl  ktOSH  up  again,  and  this  time  as  a  more 
threatening  BOMtMit*  than  ever  before  The 
successful  effort*  of  the  crushers,  through 
Commissioner  K.i*son,  to  prevent  this  action 
at  previous  sessions  of  the  thamher  of  depu- 
ties  do  not  appear  lo  h  ive  permanently  dis- 


t  tl*  treelineot  ■ 
empll.bed  reeulte  ■ 


r«o«  tut  Kxw  Vore  grs  : 


cut««  fcr  Con«iiitir<l«». 


Any  reader  of  Public  Opinion  can  secure  0 
a  request  to 

Dr.  ROBERT  HUNTER,  1 17  West  45th  St.,  New  York. 


THIS  MEANS  YOU! 

WORK  SIX  HOURS  A  DAY  FOR 
THE  COSMOPOLITAN  MAGAZINE 
FOR   THE   NEXT  SIX  MONTHS 

AT   MORE  THAN 
SATISFACTORY  FIGURES. 

It  will  pay  you  hanisomely,  if  you  work  intelligently. 
There  is  not  a  particle  of  exaggeration  about  this.  In  each 
town  of  2,000  inhabitants  or  fewer  we  want  one  representative 
(must  be  a  good  one  and  well  recommended).  In  each  town 
of  2,000  or  over  (up  to  5,000)  we  want  two  good  representatives. 

We  mean  within  the  next  six  months  to  have  some  one 
call  at  every  residence  in  every  town  of  the  United  States, 
and  there  speak  of  the  merits  of  this  magazine. 

Will  you  do  the  calling  and  the  soliciting  of  subscriptions  ? 
Do  not  write  us  unless  you  can  do  the  work  well.  If  you  do 
write,  send  references  and  full  details  of  what  you  think  you 
can  accomplish.  THE  COSMOPOLITAN  has  claimed  for  three 
years  without  dispute  that  it  possessed  the  largest  clientele  of 
intelligent,  thoughtful  readers  reached  by  any  publication— daily, 
weekly  or  monthly— in  the  world.  It  is  only  one  dollar  a  year. 
It  is  edited  to  interest  every  member  of  the  family.  It  gives  the 
easiest  access  to  homes  for  canvassers  of  any  publication  in  exist- 
ence. Everywhere  it  is  known.  Every  where  liked.  As  for  terms, 
we  will  guarantee  you  will  be  satisfied  with  those  we  offer. 

Address  THE  COSMOPOLITAN,  Irvington-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


posed  of  the  measure,  which  stubbornly  re. 
fuses  to  I*.-  downed,  except  ;i-  .1  temporary 
concession  to  diplomatic  cx|icdicncy.  The 
present  proposition  is  for  the  imposition  of  a 
duty  of  22  francs  per  loo  kilos,  an  increase 
of  16  francs  on  the  present  duty,  equivalent 
to  an  advance  of  10  cents  per  gallon.  This 
would  make  the  proposed  duly  about  13,'s 
cents  per  gallon,  which  would  lie  absolutely 
prohibitive. 


TRY  VULU  }  . 


Coughs,  Colds, 
Asthma,  Bronchitis, 

Hoarseness 
and  Sore  Throat. 
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NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK 

TUESDAY,  JANUARY  3 

Domestic. — One-third  of  the  Republican 
members  of  the  Pennsylvania  legislature  re- 
fused  to  enter  the  caucus,  which  renominated 
Senator  Quay ....  Senator  Bate  was  unani- 
mously renominated  by  the  Democrats  in  the 
Tennessee  legislature ....  The  war  depart- 
ment issued  its  first  orders  in  execution  of  the 
project  for  mustering  out  titty  thousand  vol. 
unteer* . . . .  The  board  of  survey  appointed 
to  investigate  the  quality  of  the  beef  furnished 
to  the  army  held  its  first  meeting  in  Washing- 
ton.... It  was  reported  from  Chicago  that 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Newell  Dwight  li.ll,-.  would 
succeed  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  in  the  pulpit  of 
Plymouth  church,  Brooklyn. 

FOREIGN.  —  Further  uprisings  in  China  are 
reported  from  the  Yang-tse-Kiang  province. 
....  Five  men  lost  their  lives  in  the  wreck  of 
the  steamer  Angers  in  Dieppe  harbor....  It 
is  reported  that  German  missionaries  have 
been  murdered  in  the  Sie-Chuen  province. 
....  Emperor  William's  condition  is  said  to  be 
improved. 

Wednesday,  JANUARY  4 

Domestic. — Latest  advices  from  lloilo state 
that  the  American  troops  there  have  not 
landed  and  are  awaiting  instructions. ...  It  is 
stated  in  Madrid  that  a  number  of  monks  in 
the  Philippines  have  died  of  ill-treatment  by 
Aguinaldo  ...  So  great  is  the  discontent  at 
Santiago  on  account  of  the  order  to  crntraluc 
public  funds  at  Havana  that  there  is  talk  of 
revolt  against  the  American  authorities,  .  . 
Cable  companies  presented  claims  to  our  gov- 
ernment tor  damages  caused  by  suspension  of 
their  business  by  the  military  and  naval 
forces  during  the  bite  war,  .  The  supreme 
court  of  Connecticut  decided  the  Yale  univer- 
sity tax  case  in  favor  of  that  institution  ... 
The  announcement  was  made  upon  the  high- 
est authority  that  Hon.  Jirscph  II.  Choate  will 
lie  nominated  ambassador  to  Great  Britain. 

Foreign.  —Count  Lstcrhazy  has  been  sum- 
moned to  tes'ify  before  the  French  court  of 
cassation  in  the  Dreyfus  ease ....  President 
Faure  has  pardoned  many  persons  con- 
demned by  courts. inarlial  ...The  Austro- 
Hungarian  legation  at  Washington  may  soon 
be  elevated  to  an  embassy  ...  The  duchess  of 
Marlborough  opened  a  new  library  at  Wood- 
stock and  was  signally  hotwired  by  those  in- 
terested M.  Aunc  Kdouard  llervc  editor 
Of  the  Soltil  and  a  member  of  the  French 
academy,  died. 

THURSDAY,  JANUARY  5 

Domestic. — General  Otis  has  issued  ft 
proclamation  to  the  Filipinos  containing  the 
president's  instructions  regarding  the  Ameri- 
can policy  in  the  islands.  Aguinaldo  is  said 
to  have  gone  to  lloilo  to  place  I > i  1 1 1  s< - 1 1  .it  tin 
head  of  the  insurgents  in  case  of  lighting.  . 
The  Filipino  insurgent  government  was  re- 
constructed at  Malalos;  Aguinaldo  is  still 
president ....  The  official  text  of  the  treaty 
of  peace  with  Spain  was  made  public  .  . 
Senor  Calvo,  representative  of  Costa  Rica  in 
Washington,  was  presented  to  President  Mc- 
Kinley  in  the  advanced  rank  of  minister 
plenipotentiary.  Senor  Correa  was  presented 
as  charge  d'affaires  ol  Nicaragua  ..  The 
Anglo-American  joint  high  commisson  re- 
sumed its  sessions  in  Washington  .  ..Gover- 
nors were  inaugurated  inthestatcsof  Manachtl 
setts,  Maine  and  New  Hampshire.  ..  .Gover 
nor  Mount,  in  his  message  to  the  Indiana 
legislature,  called  for  the  enactment  of  laws 
to  suppress  lynchings. 

Foreign.  —  It  is  said  that  the  Russian  rep- 
resentative in  Pekin  has  been  ordered  l<i  sup 
port  French  interests  in  China  as  though  they 
were  Russian  ...  It  is  said  in  Madrid  that 
the  conservatives  will  return  to  power  under 
Polavieja  and  Silvela  .  .  Twelve  lives  were 
lost  by  collision  between  a  French  and  .1 
British  steamer  in  the  English  channel.... 
Colonel  Lewis,  commanding  an  Anglo  Kgyp- 


tian  force,  has  routed  a  Dervish  emir  with  ' 
heavy  loss  on  the  Blue  Nile.... The  Swiss 
Chateau  Tagstcin  has  been  burned ....  The  I 
hundesrath  lias  settled  the  question  of  the 
Uppe-Detmold  succession  in  favor  of  Prince 
Adolf,  oi  Shaumburg-Lippc,  brother  1:1  law  ol 
the  kaiser.  ...  The  foundation  stone  of  the 
Gordon  Memorial  college  at  Khartoum  was 
laid  by  Viscount  Cromer. 

FRIDAY,  JANUARY  6 

DOMESTIC — Advices  received  in  Washing- 
ton from  General  Otis  indicated  that  he  had 
notified  Aguinaldo  that  unless  he  ordered  his 
forces  to  submit  to  American  rule  he  would 
arrest  him  and  the  members  of  his  cabinet. 
....The  secretary  of  war  issued  stringent 
regulations  for  weekly  and  monthly  sanitary 
inspections  of  all  military  camps  anil  hospi- 
tals. . .  .  President  McKihley  named  James  D. 
Yeomans.  of  Iowa,  to  be  an  interstate  com- 
merce commissioner.  ..  .The  united  lighting 
and  heating  company,  with  an  authorized 
capital  of  $12,000,000,  was  incorporated  in 
New  Jersey. 

Foreign.  The  American  minister  at 
Pekin  protested  against  the  extension  of  the 
French  or  any  other  power's  exclusive  con- 
cession at  Shanghai,  but  urged  extension  of 
existing  settlements  on  an  international  basis; 
the  British  minister  made  a  similar  protest, 
and  the  Chinese  government  refused  the 
French  demand  .  .  .  l.ord  Salisbury's  reply  to 
the  czar's  |,p,|>o-al  for  a  disarmament  confer- 
ence promised  the  cordial  cooperation  of  the 
llritish  government. .  .  .The  Hon.  Lionel  Wal- 
ter Rothschild,  succeeds  his  uncle,  Baron 
Ferdinand  Ik-  Rothschild,  as  member  of  par. 
liamcnt. . . , Lord  Curzon  was  formally  in- 
slalled  as  viceroy  ol  India  at  Calcutta. 

SATURDAY,  JANUARY  J 
Domes  l  ie.  -Agents  of  Aguinaldo  billed 
Manila  with  a  manifesto  from  the  revolution- 
ary president,  answering  General  Otis's  pmi  - 
Lunation,  a  few  hours  after  the  latter  was 
issued .  .  A  synopsis  of  the  report  of  the  late 
Colonel  George  L.  Waring  on  the  sanitary 
mtiditiou  of  Havana,  was  made  public  by  the 
war  department ....  Senator  <,Hiay '»  case  came 
up  in  Philadelphia  upon  arguments  for  and 
against  a  motion  for  the  removal  of  the  trial 
from  the  county  court  to  the  supreme  court, 
and  the  decision  was  not  announced  ...  Sec- 
retary Alger  issued  a  general  order  covering 
the  collection  of  taxes  in  Cuba  by  the  Spanish 
bank  until  the  military  can  take  charge  of  the 
matter ....  I  he  anniversary  of  the  battle  ot 
New  Orleans  was  celebrated  by  Jackson  din. 

tier*  at  various  cities  The  hospital  ship 

Solace  is  to  be  sent  to  Manila  with  supplies 
for  Admiral  Ik-wey's  fleet. .  .  .Two  more  gun- 
boats, the  /'ritteetan  and  the  Ysritoim.  have 
been  ordered  to  Manila. 

Foreign.  -  Scflor  Silvela  made  a  dcclara 
Una  in  Madrid  of  the  Conservative  nolle*/  and 
predicted  the  downfall  of  the  Sag.ista  minis- 
try ....< 'oiint  Franz  Karolvi,  an  attache  of 
the  Aiislm-  Hungarian  emliassy  in  Ijundon. 
committed  suicide  in  that  city ...  China  has 
satisfied  the  German  claim  growing  out  ol" 
the  outrages  on  a  German  missionary.  .  .  .A 
Congo  Free  Slate  force  has  been  defeated 
with    heavy   loss  by  rclx-l-.. ,  .The  British 

steamer  Wt$Ur\M  been  mm  at  Ma;  tour  ot 

the  crew  were  rescued,  the  other*  are  missing.. 
SUNDAY,  JANUARY  8 

DnMRsTtl  -  The  insurgents  at  lloilo  threat- 
ened to  bum  the  Uisiness  portion  of  that  city 
at  the  first  shot  of  bombardment  fired  by  the 
American  fleet;  natives  attacked  two  Ameri- 
can guards,  injuring  one  fatally  .  .The  first 
Sunday  under  American  control  in  Havana 
was  the  freest  experienced  in  the  city  in  years 
. . .  .'Die  mayor  of  Santiago  declares  that  the 
people  there  want  provincial  and  municipal 
autonomy. . .  .Secretary  Alger  decided  to  send 
four  regiments  of  regular  infantry  to  the  Philip- 
pines Three  persons  were  killed  and  five 
were  injured  by  the  burning  of  the  Hotel 


The  Index  to  lamps  and  the 
chimneys  for  them  will  save 
you  money  and  trouble. 

Wc  want  you  to  have  it. 

write  Maeifit,  nurtianjjh  P» 

Richelieu  in  Pittsburg ....  Governor  Smith, 
of  Vermont,  has  appointed  Benjamin  F.  Fi- 
liehl,  of  Moutpclier,  to  succeed  the  late  United 
Stales  Senator  Morrill. . . .  George  A.  Armour 
has  given  a  fund  to  Princeton  library  to  estab- 
lish a  classical  department. 

MONDAY,  JANUARY  9 

FOREKJIC. — A  Paris  newspaper  reports  that 
the  court  of  cassation  is  convinced  that  Drey- 
fus was  justly  condemned;  one  judge  of  the 
court  has  resigned  in  consequence  of  a  dis- 
agreement regarding  the  inquiry  with  his  col- 
leagues ...  'I  he  annual  pilgrimage  to  the 
tomb  of  1  j mis  Auguste  Blanqui,  the  famous 
socialist,  in  Paris,  led  to  riots,  and  many  ar- 
rests were  made  . .  .The  German  government 
is  to  pay  a  subsidy  of  over  Si, 000,000  a  year 
to  a  steamship  company  to  run  a  line  of  ves- 
sels from  German  ports  to  China,  Japan  and 
Australia  . .  Colonel  Julison  San  Martin,  who 
abandoned  Ponce  to  General  Miles  without 
resistence.  has  been  sentenced  in  Spain  to  im- 
prisonment for  life. ...  Princess  Tctua  Mar- 
ama,  who  once  held  great  power  in  the  South 
Sea  islands,  died  at  Papeete ....  The  Paris 
Figaro  was  seized  by  the  police  throughout 
Germany  because  of  a  caricature  of  the  F.m- 
peror  William,  copied  from  1'iuk. 

DOMESTIC  -The  situation  at  Manila  ap. 
proaches  a  climax;  American  troops  are  held 
in  quarters  underarms;  Aguinaldo  has  issued 
another  man ilesto.  .  .  .General  Julio  Sanguily, 
the  Cuban  leader,  appeared  in  the  streets  of 
Havana  in  uniform,  in  defiance  of  the  direc- 
tions ot  General  Ludlow;  prominent  Cubans 
arc  being  appointed  to  places  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Havana. .  .  .President  and  Mrs.  Me- 
Kin  ley  gave  a  dinner  in  honor  of  the  peace 
Commissioners.  . .  .The  Anglo  American  joint 
high  commission  considered  the  fisheries  and 
bonding  questions. 

Foreign.  The  reply  of  Dreyfus  to  the 
questions  of  the  court  of  cassation  has  been 
received  in  Paris,  rcprotcsting  his  innocence; 
the  court  1-  ■  ii<l  to  Ix  divided  into  fiercely  op- 
posed fi.tions  over  the  inquiry  .  . .  Thr  Ger- 
man consul  at  Samoa  has  gone  to  the  Tonga 
islands  and  threatened  to  seize  Savoa,  the 
most  lertile  of  the  group,  unless  the  govern- 
ment pays  private  debts  owed  by  the  natives 
to  a  German  company,  , .  President  Iglesias, 
of  Costa  Rica,  arrived  in  London  anil  was  re- 
ceived with  official  honors. 


Send  t6c-  to  the  Jos.  Dlxon  Crucible  Co.,  Jersey 
City,  N.  J.,  for  a  sample  package  of  their  American 
(iraplille  Pencils,  worth  double  the  money.  Men- 
linn  Pum.11:  Opinion. 

Mr.  McLubbertv  (in  the  cemetery)—"  Dtscre  ia  a 
misspelled  wurruu  nn  poor  O  Hoolev's  tomb- 
stone." Mr.  McLubberty— '•  Pliel  difference  It  01? 
O'ttooley  cudn't  rade."— JtasgV, 

Pears'  soap  Is  economical.  It  lake*  off  dirt.  This 
1-  wrhv  pure  soap  Is  free  Irora  alkali.  Atrreeablr 
s-sapfor  the  hands  Is  one  lltat dissolves  quickly  and 
leaves  the  skin  soft.  This  virtue  is  found  in  Pears'. 
All  sorts  nl  stores  «ell  li,  especially  drug  store*. 
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The  foods  we  eat  furnish 
energy  for  the  body  just  as 
burning  coal  makes  steam 
for  an  engine. 

The  experiments  of  Prof. 
Frankland,  Ph.  D.,  of  Lon- 
don, shows  that  cod-liver  oil 
yields  two  and  one-half  times 
more  energy  than  starches 
or  sweets. 

Scott's  Emulsion  is  pure 
cod-liver  oil  combined  with 
hypophosphites  of  lime  and 
soda.  It  forms  fat,  gives 
strength,  enriches  the  blood, 
invigorates  the  nerves,  and 
repairs  tissues. 

MC  .iii'l  ft  oo,  all  drunWis. 
SCOTT  &  HOWNE,  CbcmUta,  New  York. 


Here  and  There 

Mi*.  H'tntetpon  (indignantly)--*'  Here'*  an  aril 
i  It  *av*  Ifcal  in  Fur IO0—  a  wile  cowls  five  dollar*. " 
Mr,  H>*mr»pun  (Ih4*u«;htiullvj- -"  U  .il,  a  gimd  wire 
I*  wu(h  U.  '—S^trr  Mommts. 

When  tin*  pre-ent  NeMsW  of  Ormany  vra»  a 

little  X*.\  |(tofiiir»tt  «i|ie  ihiV  tituml  H  nrv 

!•»  iuHkl  Uxtily  rhasliM-ntrnl.  she  »ald,  however": 
"Believe  nte.'rnur  htichricfrs.  It  paint  me  an  much 
a*  you,"  "  I>  iUvb  It  h  hurt  In  the  »an»c  |i-|>la<r  V* 
impunnl  II*  tkilmuf  her  ■lit-dpline."—  Argonaut. 

"Am  I  the  h'rul  girl  you  ever  Imed  V%  alie  at-lted 
him,  mom  w«  a  matter  .«f  h.thit  (han  unythim;  rite. 
"  I  cann<>t  tetl  a  lie."  »atd  he.  "You  arc  not. 
\  <i  .ire  flmplv  the  battel  (he  hunch. *'  Heing  a 
nttidrrn  mnld.  rdtc  was  omimt  with  thai.— r  V*. /« 
«*/#'  £*?wVrra 

m  He  *eem*  In  prior  his  fiancee  highly."  »ald  the 
rir»I  Mmt  Ihlni;.  '*  Natiiialty,'' replied  the  crther 
MMrrel  thing  "  slw'a  haml-paintcd,  you  know,'* 
irt  omrw  tliere  was  M  jealousy  In  the  case  | 
certainty  not.— <  kkag*  Vast. 

Aphsfit  un  had  a  patient,  a  wnman,  wtm  MM 
arm-. oh  i.>  j  Ji.pt  a  »-if  I  .  Uitd.  At  latt  lound  fur 
Iter  a  liitle  giil  whn  came  of  BOOd.  tianlv  |»*>ananl 
Nucfc,  lb*  Bfctt|h»f  lieing  a  Swede.  "  oh,  [  rao't 
adopt  a  Swedi*h  child,  saiil  the  woman,  "  lor  a* 
-—■II  M  *  he  grew  hig  enough  she  wouM  lie  »ure 
any,  •  Veil.  I  tank  I  trow  up  my  yul>  and  \?>  home.'  '* 

||e~"  Why  did  you  fail  to  reo agnize  nr  ■«  Ihe 
»ti»*et  to  day  !  '*  Site—"  I  didn't  see  you."  "  That's 
strange.  I  saw  you  twice. ''  "Oh,  that  l>r*>l>ahly 
arcoitnt*  lor  It.  f  never  notice  a  man  in  that  con- 
dition.*'— LAitagp  AVt«'». 

A  Ml**oiirl  man  wa*  lined  twenty  dollars  fur 
Iwattng  ids  mule  and  the  t»e*t  day  was  fined  two 
dollar*  ti't  heating  his  wile.  Mutes  are  mules  In 
a|d  Missouri. — J\-wvrr  /to/. 

HtaKM — "He's  a  queer  fellow."  Jingo— "  You 
het !  Met.  !  :  rne  yesterday  that  he  didn't  like  ao||. 
Ittde  unless  he  had  a  irirl  with  him."—  Syracuse 
ifrraM. 

Kindergarten  Teat  her — *'  Tommy,  when  lioth 
handt  are  up  what  time  (*  it  0'  I  •mmv  (son  of  a 
pfi/f  I  i  c  i  — "It's  time  tu  undercut.''—  >ti»WWV 
//  "ttkty. 
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AMERICAN  AFFAIRS 

The  Peace  Treaty  in  the  Senate 

Mr.  Hoar's  speech  in  the  senate,  January  9,  has  been 
(and  is  likely  to  be)  the  most  noteworthy  feature  of  the 
preliminary  debate  on  the  treaty  of  peace.  The  speech 
was  very  long  (in  type  it  occupied  a  page  of  newspaper 
space)  ami  it  does  not  lend  itself  readily  to  condensation. 
For  this  reason  we  have  selected  some  paragraphs  from 
the  speech  which  faithfully  indicate  the  spirit  of  the 
whole: 


A  legislator  is  not  to  study  the  constitution  to  find 
holes  to  creep  out  of. 

The  powers  of  the  United  States  must  be  affirmatively 
delegated  or  they  do  not  exist. 

Have  we  the  right  to  enter  upon  the  government  of 
ten  or  twelve  million  subject  people  without  constitution- 
al restraint  ? 

When  you  raise  the  flag  over  the  Philippine  islands  as 
w  emblem  of  dominion  and  acquisition  you  take  it  down 
from  Independence  hall. 

To  the  people  belongs  sovereignty  in  amplest  measure. 
They  have  not  deposited  all  sovereignty  anywhere,  and 
have  authorized  no  agent  of  theirs  to  exercise  in  their 
behalf  all  sovereignty,  unlimited,  unchecked,  and  uncon- 
trolled. 

Over  every  clause,  syllable,  and  letter  of  the  constitu- 
tion the  declaration  of  independence  pours  its  blazing 
torchlight.  The  same  men  framed  it.  Its  great  doctrines 
of  liberty  are  written  upon  the  American  (lag,  wherever 
the  American  flag  floats.    Who  shall  haul  them  down  ? 

The  sovereignty  which  can  be  exercised  by  the  nation 
is  a  unit  is  only  that  which  is  necessary  for  accomplishing 
the  purposes  of  the  constitution.  All  other  sovereignty 
»  reserved  to  the  states  or  to  the  people.  The  power  to 
conquer  alien  peoples  and  hold  them  in  subjugation  is 
nowhere  expressly  granted.     It  is  nowhere  implied. 

The  Monroe  doctrine  is  gone.  Every  European  na- 
tion, every  European  alliance,  has  the  right  to  acquire 
dominion  in  this  hemisphere  when  we  acquire  it  in  the 
other.  The  senator's  [Piatt,  Conn.]  doctrine  put  any- 
where in  practice  will  make  of  our  beloved  country  a 
cheap-jack  country,  raking  after  the  cart  for  the  leavings 
of  European  tyranny. 

Fn>m  a  Speech  by  Scn;Unr  I'l  VI  1  (Kip.  ('mm.) 

We  found  this  continent  in  the  hands  of  the  Indians, 
who  did  not  want  us  here,  nor  did  they  want  to  be  placed 
under  our  government.  Notwithstanding  that  condition, 
we  established  our  government  here,  and  now,  at  last,  we 
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have  brought  many  of  the  Indians  to  a  state  of  civiliza- 
tion and  citizenship.  "You  violated  your  declaration  of 
independence,"  says  the  Indian,  "when  you  legislated  for 
rae.  :l  Dut  who,  Mr.  President,  would  turn  back  the  hand 
of  time  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
senator  from  Massachusetts?  It  is  the  spirit  of  the 
declaration  of  independence  that  gives  it  life.  It  is  per- 
fectly well  assured  that  no  attempt  will  ever  be  made  to 
legislate  for  the  people  of  this  country,  or  of  our  acquired 
territory,  in  contravention  of  the  declaration  of  independ- 
ence and  of  the  constitution.  I  am  one  of  those  who 
believe,  Mr.  President,  that  we  shall  not  ring  the  doom 
of  this  country  when  we  shall  place  over  the  inhabitants 
of  our  acquired  territory  legislation  which  will  confer 
upon  them  the  blessings  of  happiness  and  prosperity. 

Press  Comment 

New  York  Trilmnr  (Rep.) 
Senator  Hoar  recalls  many  facts  from  history.  But  he 
seems  to  forget  many  more  of  equal  pertinence.  He  seems 
to  forget  that  this  continent  was  once  peopled  with  a  race 
of  men  known  as  North  American  Indians,  with  whom 
the  very  men  who  framed  the  declaration  of  independence 
dealt  in  a  manner  at  striking  variance  with  the  interpreta- 
tion which  he  now  puts  upon  that  venerable  document. 
He  seems  to  forget  that  it  was  at  a  later  date  largely  pop- 
ulated by  a  race  known  as  African  slaves,  held  as  such  by 
the  same  men  who  framed  the  constitution  which  he  in- 
vokes, and  set  free  by  the  exercise  of  a  right  not  expressly 
granted  by  that  instrument.  He  seems  to  forget  that  only 
a  few  years  ago  a  large  proportion  of  our  fellow-country- 
men were  what  were  termed  secessionists,  and  that  they 
were  dealt  with  by  the  government  which  he  cordially  sup- 
ported by  measures  for  which  no  literal  warrant  may  be 
found  in  the  text  of  the  declaration  or  constitution.  It  is 
not  to  be  argued  that  whatever  has  been  was  right.  But 
these  things  are  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  nation.  They 
are  to  be  remembered  and  considered  when  the  nation's 
historic  policy  is  under  review.  And  if  Senator  Hoar  re- 
calls them,  and  reckons,  according  to  his  present  utter- 
ances, that  the  fathers  of  the  constitution  were  themselves 
false  to  that  instrument  and  to  the  declaration,  and  that 
the  greatest  and  best  of  their  successors  have  been  simi- 
larly false,  what  will  there  be  left  for  him  to  pin  his  faith 
to?  Or  if  those  men  were  right,  is  he  prepared  to  deny 
the  right  of  himself  and  his  colleagues  to  follow  in  their 
footsteps? 

New  York  Times  i  IV-m. ) 
On  the  merits  of  the  policy  of  taking  the  Philippines, 
which,  unfortunately,  is  not  now  the  question,  Mr.  Hoar 
spoke  with  great  feeling  and  with  a  good  ileal  of  force.  If 
the  proposition  before  the  senate  had  been  whether  Dewey 
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should  remain  in  Manila  bay  ami  whether  Merritt  should 
capture  the  city,  the  speech  of  the  senator  would  have 
been  pertinent  and  much  of  his  reasoning  would  have  been 
cogent.  That  proposition  was  not  submitted  to  the  sen- 
ate, but  decided  by  the  president  more  than  six  months 
ago.  What  is  to  be  done  now  must  be  done  in  the  light 
of  what  was  actually  done  then  and  of  what  our  commis- 
sioners at  Paris,  under  the  direction  of  the  president,  have 
since  done.  To  the  question  thus  presented,  supremely 
important  as  it  is,  Mr.  Hoar  makes  no  reply.  Judge 
Edmunds  does,  indeed,  suggest  that  the  senate  amend  the 
treaty  "so  as  to  provide  substantially  that  the  people  of 
those  islands  should  be  left  to  govern  themselves  as  best 
they  may,  with  such  guarantees  for  order  and  personal 
safety  of  the  inhabitants  as  shall  be  adequate  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  order. "  This  seems  to  us  practically  to  give 
up  the  whole  case.  How  can  the  government  guarantee 
the  "preservation  of  order"  and  the  "personal  rights  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  islands  "  unless  it  assumes  the  gov- 
ernmental control  and  administration  of  the  islands?  The 
greatest  folly  and  the  greatest  wrong  would  be,  from  a 
fanatical  adherence  to  the  theory  of  self-government,  to 
"scuttle"  from  the  islands  and  leave  them  to  the  anarchy 
which  would  surely  follow. 

New  York  li'er/J  (Dim.) 
The  speech  delivered  in  the  senate  is  great  for  what  it 
says.  There  has  been  no  more  eloquent  or  forceful  speech 
made  in  congress  since  the  close  of  the  war.  But  it  is 
greater  because  of  the  man  back  of  it— the  man  who  spoke. 
It  is  the  speech  of  a  statesman  past  threescore  years  and 
ten,  who  has  been  in  public  life  for  nearly  half  a  century. 
It  is  the  speech  of  a  man  whose  devotion  to  his  party  has 
only  been  surpassed  by  his  devotion  to  principle — who  has 
always  had  the  courage  of  his  conscience,  and  who  could 
not  be  bribed  to  silence  on  what  he  believed  to  be  the 
crime  and  the  craze  of  an  "imperial  "  policy  even  by  the 
proffer  of  the  ambassadorship  to  England. 

Portland  (Ore.)  Ortgonian  (Rep.) 

The  "consent  of  the  governed  "  continues  to  vex  the 
souls  of  the  "  anti- imperialists."  Nevertheless,  it  has 
always  been,  in  the  history  of  this  country,  that  its  gov- 
ernment has  been  carried  on  without  the  consent  of  a 
good  many  of  the  governed.  This  was  the  fact  at  the 
time  of  the  issuance  of  the  great  declaration  ;  and  it  has 
been  a  fact  up  to  the  present  date,  and  is  likely  to  be  a 
fact  so  long  as  our  nation  endures.  When  the  declara- 
tion of  independence  was  written,  in  1776,  and  when  the 
constitution  was  adopted,  in  1 789,  there  was  not  a  single 
state  where  the  principle  that  "government  derives  its 
just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed  "  was  carried 
out  Women  were  governed  then,  and  they  have  ever 
since  been  governed,  without  any  power  to  consent. 
There  were  race  qualifications  for  suffrage  which  existed 
then  and  continued  to  exist  under  our  government  for 
ninety-four  years  after  the  proclamation  of  the  great  dec- 
laration, and  there  were  property  qualifications  for  suffrage 
which  existed  then  universally  and  which  in  a  modified 
form  exist  in  a  number  of  the  states  to  this  day.  The  ter- 
ritories have  always  been  governed  by  congress.  New- 
Mexico  has  been  for  nearly  fifty  years  in  a  territorial  con- 
dition. The  people  of  the  District  of  Columbia  arc  gov- 
erned absolutely  without  the  consent  of  the  governed. 
Alaska  has  not  even  a  local  representative  government. 
Senator  Piatt  was  entirely  within  the  historical  truth  when 
he  said  our  government  has  rested  from  the  beginning  on 
"the  consent,  not  of  all,  but  of  some  of  the  governed.'' 
Dotroit  (Mich.)  Frtt  1'rtss  (Dem.) 

Senator  Hoar's  apprehensions  of  the  dangers  lurking  in 
imperialism  must  be  deep  to  impel  him  to  thus  arise  in 
his  place  in  the  senate  and  vigorously  oppose  a  policy 
pursued  by  a  Republican  president.  Mis  solemn  warn* 
ings  arc  those  of  a  patriot  who  puts  country  before  party. 


They  ought  to  carry  weight  with  all  senators  who  are  ca- 
pable of  like  patriotism.  His  asseverations  that  a  democ- 
racy can  not  rule  over  vassal  states  or  subject  peoples  with- 
out bringing  ruin  upon  its  own  constitution  deserves  to  be 
pondered  by  his  colleagues.  His  declaration  that  the 
constitution  does  not  authorize  any  agent  of  the  people 
to  exercise  sovereignty,  "unlimited  and  uncontrolled," 
ought  to  be  thoroughly  considered  by  the  senators.  His 
assertion  that  the  Monroe  doctrine  goes  the  moment  this 
nation  assumes  dominion  in  the  eastern  hemisphere  can 
not  be  lightly  dismissed  ;  unless,  indeed,  the  Bay  state 
statesman  is  wrong  when  he  refuses  to  believe  "that  the 
lesson  of  the  first  hundred  years  is  that  the  declaration  of 
independence  and  the  constitution  are  a  failure."  If  the 
profoundly  earnest  and  sincere  warnings  of  one  of  the 
ablest  members  of  the  senate  carry  such  weight  as  they 
deserve,  the  effect  should  be  salutary  in  dispelling  the  en- 
chantment of  imperialism,  which  has  thrown  its  alluring 
but  enervating  spell  over  the  national  capital. 

Biltimore  (Md.)  jVews  (Ind.  Dem.) 
To  appeals  on  the  general  lines  of  Senator  Hoar  s 
speech,  expansionists  have  answers  ever  ready.  The  first 
is  that  we  have  never,  from  the  beginning,  carried  out 
consistently  the  principles  of  the  declaration  of  independ- 
ence; that  we  violated  them  from  the  start  in  the  main- 
tenance of  slavery  and  in  our  dealings  with  the  Indians. 
But  what  Americans  arc  called  upon  to  consider  is  not  a 
mere  question  of  rigorous  consistency.  The  question  is, 
what  effect  is  the  deliberate  entry  of  the  country  upon  a 
policy  of  dominion  over  alien  peoples  likely  to  have  upon 
our  governmental  traditions,  our  political  instincts,  and 
ultimately  upon  the  character  of  our  institutions  ?  Noth- 
ing corresponding  to  the  task  which  we  shall  have  to  un- 
dertake if  the  people  of  the  Philippines  shall  oppose  us 
and  we  shall  have  to  subjugate  them  has  ever  been  under- 
taken in  the  past  history  of  the  republic.  We  could  not 
justify  it  upon  the  plea  of  our  own  immediate  necessities, 
as  in  the  case  of  Indian  wars;  it  would  introduce  an  order 
of  ideas  entirely  new  in  our  policy.  It  would  not  on!v 
weaken  the  sentiment  which  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  cherished  for  the  declaration  as  nothing  else 
has  ever  done,  but  would  almost  of  necessity  be  followed 
by  recourse  to  governmental  methods  hitherto  looked 
upon  by  them  as  intolerable. 

St.  l/mh  (Mo.)  Glebt- Democrat  (Rep.) 

The  senator's  contention  that  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment has  no  power  except  what  is  "affirmatively  dele- 
gated "  is  as  absurd  as  is  his  charge  of  inconsistency  by 
Mr.  McKinley,  because  the  latter  changed  his  position 
after  the  situation  had  changed.  Jefferson,  in  1 79 1 ,  op- 
posed the  United  States  bank,  on  the  ground  that  the 
constitution  did  not  affirmatively  delegate  any  power  to 
congress  to  create  any  such  institution.  Madison,  Gal- 
latin and  all  the  other  Democrats  of  that  day  or  of  the  next 
three  or  four  years  took  the  same  ground.  All  of  them, 
however,  reversed  themselves  subsequently  and  Madison 
as  president  signed  the  bill  to  create  the  second  United 
States  bank,  which  was  modeled  on  the  first  institution 
of  that  name.  Jefferson  could  find  no  affirmative  au- 
thority in  the  constitution  to  annex  territory,  nor  could 
anybody  else.  The  supreme  court,  however,  readily 
found  this  authority  in  the  implied  powers  of  congress. 
It  is  an  adjunct  of  the  power  of  making  war  and  of  mak- 
ing treaties.  Senator  Hoar  is  a  learned  and  eloquent 
man,  but  it  is  difficult  to  treat  his  inconsistency  charges, 
his  constitutional  quibblings  and  trivialities  seriously. 
Cleveland  (O.)  Plain  Ptaltr  (I)cm.) 

Mr.  Hoar's  argument  was  clear,  logical  and  would 
have  gone  far  to  be  convincing  but  for  two  facts.  One 
of  these  is  that  no  constitutional  argument  can  affect 
those  who  have  made  up  their  minds  to  a  line  of  policy, 
and  who,  when  they  cannot  read  into  the  constitution  a 
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warrant  for  that  policy,  nor  read  out  of  it  a  distinct  pro- 
hibition, coolly  declare  that  the  constitution  was  all  very 
well  for  conditions  a  century  ago,  but  we  have  outgrown 
the  musty  document  with  its  antiquated  principles.  Hav- 
ing counted  noses  and  assured  themselves,  or  they  think* 
they  have,  that  they  have  sufficient  votes  to  carry  through 
the  expansion  program,  they  do  not  care  what  academic 
discussion  takes  place  on  Mr.  Vest's  declaration  of  prin- 
ciples. The  other  fact  that  tends  to  weaken  the  effect  of 
Mr.  Hoar's  address  is  the  suspicion  that  his  action  will 
not  be  in  accord  with  his  arguments.  He  "vowing  he 
would  ne'er  consent,  consented,"  and  in  voting  against 
his  convictions  for  the  annexation  of  Hawaii  he  set  out 
on  the  road  of  imperial  expansion,  which  he  yesterday 
declared  to  be  so  dangerous.  "It  is  the  first  step  that 
costs,"  and  Mr.  Hoar  must  realize  now  that  in  finally 
agreeing  to  the  annexation  of  Hawaii  he  took  the  step 
which  it  is  now  difficult  for  him  to  retrace. 

Memphi>  (Term.)  Sumi/ar  (l)cm. ) 

Mr.  Hoar  holds  that  all  sovereignty  and  powers  not 
expressly  conferred  by  the  constitution  upon  the  United 
States  as  a  unit  are  reserved  to  the  states  and  people. 
Vet  only  a  generation  ago  Mr.  Hoar  and  those  of  his  way 
of  thinking  waged  a  long  and  bloody  war  against  the  peo- 
ple of  the  seceding  states  to  force  them  back  into  the  union, 
though  there  was  not  in  the  constitution  any  prohibition 
of  secession,  nor  any  power  conferred  upon  the  gen- 
eral government  to  coerce  a  state  which  might  undertake 
to  withdraw  from  the  union.  The  secessionists  of  that 
day  held  exactly  as  Mr.  Hoar  holds  now,  that  all  powers 
not  expressly  conferred  upon  the  United  States  as  a  whole 
were  reserved  to  the  states  and  the  people,  but  Mr.  Hoar 
then  insisted  that  they  should  be  harried  and  slaughtered 
into  submission  to  the  federal  authority.  If  Mr.  Hoar 
was  right  then  he  is  wrong  now,  and  if  he  is  right  now 
the  coercion  of  the  seceding  states  thirty-odd  years  ago 
»as  an  act  of  aggression  and  conquest,  pure  and  simple. 
New  York  Press  (Rep.) 

It  is  not  to  the  absurdity  of  the  senator's  argument, 
bat  to  its  dangerous  heresy,  according  to  the  creed  of 
every  federalist,  every  unionist,  every  Republican,  that  at- 
tention should  be  directed.  No  wonder  that  Senator 
Pettus,  the  confederate  brigadier  from  Alabama,  said 
That  would  have  made  the  stones  of  the  capitol  ring  in 
1861."  It  would,  indeed,  could  it  have  issued  then  by 
any  possibility  from  the  lips  of  a  Republican  senator,  for 
u  would  have  been  an  echo  as  it  is  to-day  of  the  plaint 
of  poor  James  Buchanan  and  Jere  Black  that  there  was 
"no  power  under  the  constitution  to  coerce  a  sovereign 
ftate"  and  thus  stop  secession.  There  was  not.  Buchanan 
and  Black  were  right.  Hoar  is  right.  The  constitution 
nowhere  confers  the  power  upon  this  nation  either  to 
suppress  its  domestic  insurrections  or  reap  the  fruits  of  its 
foreign  wars.  It  simply  leaves  it  endowed  with  all  the 
powers  of  any  other  nation  for  self-preservation  or  self- 
aggrandizement.  It  leaves  it  as  the  Creator  leaves  the 
natural  man. 

Charleston  (S.  C.)  fftVH  and  Courier  (Dcm.) 

Nothing  can  be  more  striking,  apposite  and  damnatory 
than  Mr.  Hoar's  comparison  of  President  McKinley  with 
Louis  Napoleon,  both  having  declared  that  they  were 
opposed  to  expansion,  and  both  having  yielded  to  the 
temptation  of  conquest.  One  marked  feature  of  the  op- 
position to  imperialism  is  that  it  is  non-partisan.  Prom- 
inent Republicans  oppose  this  feature  of  their  party's 
policy,  while  some  prominent  Democrats,  whose  interests 
are  with  the  great  trusts  and  corporations,  support  impe- 
rialism, notwithstanding  the  open  opposition  made  by 
Mr.  Bryan.  Id  the  coming  presidential  election  it  will 
in  this  respect  be  like  the  sound  money  issue  in  the  last 
presidential  election,  but  the  position  of  the  parties  will 
be  reversed.    On  the  issue  of  sound  money  the  Republi- 


cans were  right  [and  carried  the  independent  vote  and 
won.  On  the  issue  of  imperialism,  the  Democratic  party, 
so  far  as  can  now  be  seen,  will  be  right,  and  will  carry 
the  independent  vote  and  win,  unless  the  ghost  of  free 
silver  shall  frighten  off  too  many  honest  voters. 

Hertford  (Conn.)  Times  (Dem.) 
Senator  Piatt's  reply  did  not  help  him  out  of  his  dif- 
ficulty. His  claim  that  the  subjugation  of  the  North 
American  Indians  is  a  parallel  case  to  that  of  the  subjug- 
ation of  the  Filipinos,  is  entirely  wrong.  The  United 
States  has  repressed  the  Indian  raids  and  murders  of  w  hite 
settlers,  and  forced  the  Indians  back  to  their  villages  and 
huts,  when  the  "braves"  were  on  the  warpath,  killing 
men,  women  and  children,  and  brutally  mangling  their 
bodies.  The  Philippine  case  is  widely  different  from  that 
of  the  protection  of  peaceable  white  citizens  from  the 
raids  and  butcheries  of  the  savages  within  the  United 
States. 


The  New  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain 

The  distinguished  lawyer,  Joseph  H.  Choate,  was 
named  by  the  president  last  week  to  be  ambassador  to 
the  court  of  St.  James.  Mr. 
Choate  is  now  sixty-six  years 
old.  He  was  born  in  Salem, 
Mass.,  and  was  graduated 
from  Harvard  at  the  head  of 
his  class  in  1852.  Me  spent 
two  years  at  the  Dawe  law- 
school,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  of  Massachusetts  in 

1855,  having  been  influenced 
to  take  up  the  study  of  law, 
it  has  been  said,  by  his 
cousin,  Rufus  Choate.  Mr. 
Choate  came  to  New  York  in 

1856,  where  he  has  lived  ever 
since.  In  1859  he  became  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Evarts, 
Southmayd  &  Choate,  and, 
from  that  time  his  name  be- 
came widely  known.  The  present  firm  is  Evarts,  Choate 
A  Beaman. 

While  Mr.  Choate  has  never  held  office  before,  his 
political  experience  practically  began  in  1856,  when  he 
took  the  stump  for  Fremont.  He  has  always  been  a  Re- 
publican by  conviction,  but  not  in  the  narrow  sense,  and 
has  on  more  than  one  occasion  seen  fit  to  oppose  the 
methods  and  actions  of  the  machine  wing  of  the  party. 
In  1896  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  United  States  senate. 
In  1894  he  was  president  of  the  New  York  state  consti- 
tutional convention.  He  has  been  president  of  the  New 
England  society,  of  the  Harvard  club,  and  of  the  Union 
League  club  of  this  city,  of  which  latter  organization  he- 
has  always  been  an  active  and  influential  member.  To 
give  a  detailed  history  of  Mr.  Choate's  professional  career 
would  be  to  cite  a  majority  of  the  great  law  cases  that 
have  been  tried  here  since  1865.  It  would  include  the 
Tweed  ring  prosecution,  the  investigation  of  the  case  of 
General  Fitz  John  Porter,  the  Tilden  will  case,  the  suit 
over  Commodore  Vanderbilt's  fortune,  the  Chinese  exclu- 
sion act,  the  Bering  sea  controversy,  the  suit  of  David 
Stewart  against  Collis  P.  Huntington,  the  arguments  as 
to  the  constitutionality  of  the  income-tax  measure,  and 
the  more  recent  case  of  Laidlaw  against  Russell  Sage. 
Mr.  Choate  has  made  considerably  over  $1,000,000  in 
his  profession. 

New  York  Sun  (Rep  ) 
Joseph  Hodges  Choate  has  been  nominated  for  the 
post  of  ambassador  to  England  with  the  scarcely  broken 
approval  and  interest  of  the  American  public.     A  striking 
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and  original  person  ami  true  blue  citizen  of  his  country 
such  as  he  is  always  invites  the  public's  better  feelings,  for 
as  the  representative  of  the  United  States  abroad  all  that 
is  bright,  beautiful  and  wise  in  his  talents  is  sure  to  shine 
to  the  suppression  of  all  other  qualities.  Our  English 
friends  will  find  in  Mr.  Choatc  a  particularly  choice  spec- 
imen of  the  Yankee  wit  and  genius,  polished  in  New 
York  and  equal  to  all  emergencies,  diplomatic,  legal,  and 
social.  In  intellectual  brilliance  he  is  equal  to  the  highest 
standards  of  an  office  which  has  been  held  by  many  men 
of  various  and  high  distinction.  He  is  shrewd,  he  knows 
the  world,  and  his  self-possession  is  almost  unequalled. 
He  knows  the  dangers  of  wit,  and  his  tendency  to  amuse 
himself  at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the  human  race  will 
now  be  curbed  by  the  sense  of  official  responsibility.  He 
is  not  the  kind  of  man  to  slop  over  when  the  credit  of 
America  is  at  stake.  He  has  been  a  privateer.  He  is 
regularly  commissioned  now. 

Chicago  (III.)  fturnal (\n&.) 
When  we  speak  of  a  great  or  a  successful  lawyer  to- 
day, we  usually  have  in  mind  some  man  who  looks  to 
wealthy  corporations  for  his  ideas  as  well  as  for  his  fees,  or 
at  least  for  the  permission  to  express  his  ideas.  The  man 
who  has  been  attending  strictly  to  a  lucrative  legal  prac- 
tice all  his  life  is  apt  to  be  a  man  who  has  withdrawn  or 
withheld  himself  from  active  participation  in  public  affairs, 
and  whose  sentiments  have  missed  being  formed  under 
the  influence  of  a  disinterested  public  spirit.  This  is  not 
to  say  that  Mr.  Choatc  will  not  make  a  very  creditable 
and  worthy  representative.  Probably  he  will.  lie  will 
sparkle  with  native  American  wit  and  charm  with  the 
graces  of  a  polished  eloquence.  But  Mr.  Choatc  has 
been  until  recently  one  of  those  whose  talents  have  been 
devoted  to  the  advancement  of  their  private  business  and 
the  affairs  of  their  clients,  and  while  he  would  probably 
have  developed  admirable  traits  as  a  statesman  during  six 
years  in  the  senate,  during  the  two  years  assured  him  as 
ambassador  he  is  more  likely  to  represent  the  spirit  of  the 
class  in  whose  interests  his  life  has  been  passed  than  tin- 
active,  spontaneous  and  independent  impulses  of  broad 
Americanism. 

lio<toii  (Mjs«.)  Transcript  (Ind.  Rqi.) 
Sir  Edmund  Monson,  in  the  course  of  his  recent 
amazing  speech  in  Paris,  said  some  things  to  which  even 
the  French  can  take  no  exception,  and  one  of  these  was 
his  declaration  that  the  world  is  entering  upon  a  new  era 
in  diplomacy.  To  the  old  methods,  which  were  calcu- 
lated for  the  greatest  expenditure  of  red  tape  possible  in 
the  greatest  amount  of  time  attainable,  have  succeeded 
modern  ways,  illuminated  by  practical  common  sense. 
Ambassadors  act  very  much  like  ordinary  people,  who 
have  been  selected  for  their  posts  by  reason  of  their  com- 
prehensive intelligence,  and  carry  on  public  business 
much  as  if  they  were  attorneys  for  their  principals.  This 
is  not  saying  that  it  is  not  important  that  an  ambassador 
should  be  persona  grain  to  the  court  to  which  he  is  ac- 
credited, for  it  is  an  almost  essential  condition  that  he 
should  be  well  received  on  his  first  appearance  and  should 
increase  favorably  the  impression  as  he  becomes  better 
known.  Mr.  Choatc  is  sure  to  command  favorable  atten- 
tion from  the  moment  he  begins  the  performance  of  his 
duties.  He  is  sure  to  become  persona  grata,  both  from 
the  charms  of  his  personal  character  and  his  social  graces, 
and  from  the  eloquence  with  which  he  can  answer  the 
oratorical  requirements  of  his  position. 

Hnxkfyn  (N.  V.  I  EagU  I  \w\.  IVm.) 
It  is  admitted  that  Mr.  Choatc  will  make  a  brilliant 
ambassador.  The  esteemed  .Y»«  even  warns  him  to  be 
not  too  brilliant.  All  the  papers  which  speak  at  all  of 
the  nomination  speak  of  it  well.  Rut  all  of  them  hint 
that  Mr.  Choatc.  in  being  i  timorous  and  sarcastic,  would 


better  not  be  so  humorous  or  so  sarcastic  as  he  can. 
They  all  admire  his  bent,  but  do  not  want  him  to  go  to 
the  top  of  it.  Why  this  fear  of  wit?  We  can  not  tell 
whether  Mr.  Choate  will  be  serious  or  funny,  or  a  little  of 
Loth,  in  England.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  appre- 
ciates the  humor  of  his  own  appointment  as  ambassador 
by  President  McKinley —and  Mr.  Piatt — especially  by 
Mr.  Piatt.  The  latter  now  refers  to  him  as  "My  old 
friend,  Joe  Choate.''  Since  when?  Why,  ever  since  Mr. 
Choatc  euphemized  bossism,  softened  autocracy,  sweet- 
ened despotism,  ameliorated  kingship,  and  daintily  deified 
"our  honored  leader"  in  the  enduring  and  embalming 
words  :  "The  presiding  genius  of  the  Republican  party." 
That  broke  down  the  walls  of  separation.  That  dissolved 
resentments.  That  abolished  distance.  That  cancelled 
caustic  characterization.  "  Presiding  geniuses  of  parties  " 
are  appreciative.  Mr.  Choate  is  to  be  an  ambassador. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  is  in  the  governorship.  Mr.  C.  M.  Depcw 
has  the  senatorship.  Mr.  Coogan  is  borough  president. 
Mr.  Elihu  Root  is  president  of  the  Union  League  Club. 
Mr.  Seth  Low  has  been  encouraged  to  hope.  And  Mr. 
Whitelaw  Reid  remains  in  undisturbed  possession  of  the 
New  York  Tribune. 

\ew  York  W vrU  (Dcm.  I 

The  nomination  of  Joseph  H.  Choate  as  ambassador 
to  England  is  a  triumph  of  fitness,  a  triumph  of  character 
and  a  triumph  of  political  independence.  Mr,  Choate 
has  character,  brains,  learning,  tact,  sagacity,  eloquence 
and  wit,  and  is  therefore  eminently  fitted  for  this  high 
diplomatic  post.  He  has  never  sought  nor  held  a  politi- 
cal office,  and  has  in  notable  instances  opposed  the  ma- 
chine organization  of  his  party.  Three  months  ago  no 
one  would  have  thought  that  a  citizen  of  Mr.  Choate's  in- 
dependence of  character,  holding  in  disdain  alike  the  arts 
of  the  seeker  after  popularity  and  the  subservience  to 
party  leadership  which  is  the  customary  price  of  prefer- 
ment, would  receive  unasked  the  highest  honor  in  the  gift 
of  the  president.  Yet  Mr.  Choate  has  received  this  ap- 
pointment, because  of  his  conspicuous  fitness  and  because 
of  those  elements  of  character  which  have  won  for  him 
the  respect  of  his  countrymen  without  regard  to  party. 
President  McKinley  is  deserving  of  credit  from  the  whole 
country  for  this  appointment. 

rhila<U-lphi.i  (Pa.)  Press  {Rep.) 

Americans  may  well  ask  themselves  if  any  European 
court  for  twenty  years  past  has  been  represented  by  men  like 
Lowell,  Phelps,  Lincoln,  Bayard,  Hay  and  Choate.  These 
men  stand  for  the  very  best  of  our  national  life  and  it  is 
the  triumph  of  popular  institutions  that,  be  the  party  what 
it  may,  for  twenty  years  the  machinery  of  choice  has 
steadily  placed  in  our  most  conspicuous  diplomatic  post 
men  equal  to  all  its  wider  demands.  Mr.  Choate  is  wor- 
thy to  stand  in  this  brilliant  line,  and  more  praise  no  man 
in  this  place  can  receive.  By  this  selection  President 
McKinley  has  again  enforced  the  lesson  that  in  our  Amer- 
ican life  its  highest  honors  steadily  gravitate  toward  per- 
sonal worth,  stainless  character,  public  service,  and  intel- 
lectual powers. 

lUllimorc  (MH.)  HtralJ  (\w\.) 
Close  application  to  the  pursuit  which  he  adorns 
brought  him  wealth,  and  brilliant  mental  attainments  en- 
abled him  to  gain  distinction  at  an  early  j>criod  of  his 
career.  The  honor  conferred  upon  him  by  President 
McKinley  was  unsolicited,  and  must  be  considered  most 
fittingly  bestowed.  Mr.  Choate's  splendid  intellectual 
endowments,  his  wide  information,  his  profound  legal 
learning  and  his  gift  of  eloquence  are  a  guarantee  that  he 
will  discharge  the  duties  of  ambassador  with  exceptional 
ability,  and  that  he  will  reflect  credit  upon  the  nation  of 
which  he  is  about  to  become  a  distinguished  diplomatic 
agent. 
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The  Attack  on  Civil  Service  Reform 

January  6  the  house  voted  in  committee  of  the  whole 
to  eliminate  provision  for  the  civil  service  commission 
from  the  pending  appropriation  bill,  but  on  the  9th, 
when  a  vote  was  taken  in  which  every  member  would 
have  to  go  on  record,  the  house  restored  the  appropria- 
tion. Although  the  possibility  of  interference  with  the 
work  of  the  commission  is  thus  escaped,  it  is  important 
that  some  notice  be  taken  of  the  stand  of  the  press  in  re- 
gard to  the  action  precipitated  by  Messrs.  Grosvenor  and 
Evans. 


Pittsburg  1 !'.».;  Dispatch  (Ind.) 
The  affair  presents  a  remarkable  commentary  on  a  re- 
cent manifestation  of  imperialist  logic.  An  expansionist 
organ,  the  other  day,  quoted  from  another  journal  of  the 
same  school  to  the  effect  that  the  government  would,  of 
course,  establish  a  strictly  reformed  service  for  its  new 
and  distant  possessions.  The  journal  quoting  this  grave- 
ly blamed  the  anti-imperialists  because  they  did  not  sup- 
port this  view  instead  of  indulging  in  "loose  and  wild 
denunciation."  At  the  time  that  this  remarkable  mani- 
festation of  faith  without  works  was  made,  a  temporary 
majority  of  the  house,  constituting  a  full  majority  of  the 
expansionist  faction,  led  by  those  typical  expansionists, 
Grosvenor  and  Evans,  had  voted  to  kill  civil  service  en- 
tirely by  stabbing  it  in  the  back.  The  disgraceful  con- 
sular appointments  forced  on  that  important  branch  of 
the  civil  service  by  Senators  Quay  and  Hanna  remained 
without  apology  or  atonement,  and  the  executive  order 
lodging  the  grant  of  franchises  in  the  hands  of  our  secre- 
tary of  war  without  reference  to  legislative  authority  is,  so 
far  as  the  people  are  informed,  utterly  unrevoked.  Under 
such  circumstances  the  journals  which  affect  the  belief 
;hat  imperialism  will  be  run  on  the  reform  principle  are 
exponents,  cither  of  refreshing  credulity  or  phenomenal 
.ffrontery. 

Chicago  (III.)  Journal  \\\\&.) 

If  the  civil  service  at  home  is  made  the  spoil  of  parties 
and  the  sport  of  politicians,  we  may  reasonably  expect 
the  civil  service  in  the  dependencies  to  follow  the  model, 
reflecting  little  credit  on  the  nation  that  furnishes  it. 
These  things  being  conceded,  it  is  a  matter  for  serious  re- 
gret that  Mr.  Grosvenor,  of  Ohio,  and  Mr.  Evans,  of  Ken- 
lucky,  should  have  been  so  far  successful  in  their  assault 
on  the  national  civil  service  reform  law  as  to  secure  a  ma- 
jority vote  against  it  in  the  house  committee  of  the  whole. 
Mr.  Grosvenor  is  the  close  friend  of  the  president,  and 
the  majority  of  those  who  helped  in  the  assault  are  of 
the  president's  party.  It  is  useless  attempting  to  conceal 
the  fact  that  Mr.  McKinley  is  not  in  sympathy  with  the 
spirit  of  the  civil  service  reform  law,  and  displays  more 
disposition  to  contract  than  to  expand  its  influence.  He 
has  for  some  time  been  holding  out  the  hope  to  the  poli- 
ticians that  he  would  soon  take,  some  say  two  thousand, 
some  say  six  thousand,  places  out  of  the  classified  list, 
•md  men  of  Grosvenor's  ilk  are  eagerly  awaiting  the  news. 
It  is  the  wrong  time  for  any  such  action  on  the  president's 
part,  and  the  wrong  time  for  any  such  activity  against 
;he  law  as  the  Grosvenor  crowd  in  congress  has  unex- 
pectedly developed.  The  president  should  curb  this 
tendency  on  his  part  and  on  the  part  of  his  friends,  or  it 
will  interfere  seriously  with  his  plans  for  the  good  govern- 
ment of  the  colonies. 

BMton  (Man.)  TVmnxript (Ind,  Kop.) 

The  fact  that  a  majority  promptly  rallied  on  a  roll 
call  to  the  support  of  civil  service  reform  shows  how 
strong  the  cause  is  with  the  country.  Only  the  hardiest 
spoilsman  will  let  his  name  go  home  on  record  against 
civil  service  reform  nowadays.  The  time-servers  who 
voted  that  way  in  committee  and  sneaked  back,  the 
weaker  element  of  spoilsmen  who  fear  to  be  recorded  as 


voting  as  they  feel,  should  be  remembered  all  the  same 
at  home. 

Indianapolis  (Iwl.)  Journal  (Kip.) 

The  response  of  the  Republican  press  in  the  country 
at  large  to  the  attack  in  the  house  upon  the  principles  in- 
volved in  the  civil  service  law  and  the  rules  under  it  is  not 
calculated  to  encourage  those  who  made  it.  Many  would 
like  to  see  it  amended,  but  so  far  as  the  merit  feature  is 
concerned  they  would  have  it  changed  so  as  to  follow  the 
appointee  into  the  public  service  and  take  him  out  if  he 
is  not  efficient  and  faithful. 


General  Eagan's  Outbreak 

Major-General  Eagan,  chief  of  the  subsistence  depart- 
ment of  the  army,  before  the  war  investigating  committee 
last  week,  gave  testimony  that  several  newspapers  regarded 

as  indecent  and 
refused  to  print. 
General  Eagan  ap- 
peared to  reply  to 
General  Miles's 
statement  that  the 
beef  furnished  his 
army  in  PortoRico 
was  "embalmed"; 
that  is,  that  harm- 
ful preservatives 
were  used  in  the 
canned  fresh  beef, 
which  "was  fur- 
nished under  pre- 
tense of  experi- 
ment." Eagan 
said  that  the  au- 
thor of  these  re- 
marks "lied  in  his 
throat  and  in  his 
heart,"  etc.  The 
commission  re- 
quested Eagan  to 
withdraw  his  testimony  as  it  was  not  fit  to  form  a  part 
of  their  records.  General  Miles  makes  but  little  com- 
ment. He  says  he  will  not  request  the  ordering  of  a 
court  martial  but  will  await  the  action  of  the  war  depart- 
ment. The  New  York  Journal  says:  If  the  war  depart- 
ment under  the  rule  of  Alger  has  become  a  sty  of  cads 
and  blackguards,  it  is  well  that  the  country  and  congress 
should  know  it  before  new  responsibilities  are  intrusted  to 
it.  Eagan  must  certainly  have  killed  the  project  of  in- 
creasing the  army  under  the  present  management.  The 
course  for  congress  to  follow  is  clear.  Not  an  additional 
soldier  until  the  army  has  been  so  reorganized  as  to  make 
the  staff  departments  responsible  to  the  military  head  of 
the  service.  Not  an  additional  soldier  until  Alger  has  re- 
tired to  private  life  and  his  disgraced  pets  have  been  kicked 
out  of  the  army. 


State  Legislation 

Condensed  from  Press  Dispatches  and  Local  Papers 
By  a  vote  of  the  California  senate,  no  wine,  beer,  or 
other  spirituous  liquor  was  served  at  the  inaugural  ball. 

The  senate,  of  Oregon,  has  passed  a  joint  resolution 
recommending  that  the  treaty  of  peace  between  the  United 
States  and  Spain  be  ratified  by  the  United  States  senate 
without  amendment. 

Every  session  of  the  Idaho  legislature  since  statehood 
has  memorialized  congress  in  favor  of  free  silver,  and 
Governor  Steunenberg  recommends  that  the  present  legis- 
lature take  like  action. 


CHARLES  P.  EAGAN 
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In  the  interest  of  economy,  the  members  of  the  New 
Hampshire  house  have  restricted  themselves  to  two  daily 
state  papers  each  during  the  session.  If  they  desire,  the 
papers  will  be  delivered  at  their  residences. 

A  bill  to  repeal  the  Raines'  liquor  law  has  been  intro- 
duced in  the  New  York  legislature.  Also,  bills  to  make 
life  imprisonment  the  maximum  punishment  for  murder 
in  the  first  degree,  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  labor- 
law-enforcement  inspectors,  and  to  regulate  the  hours  of 
labor  for  drug-clerks. 

Governor  Lind  recommends  to  the  Minnesota  legisla- 
ture the  abolishment  of  passes,  a  commission  to  control 
telephone  charges,  higher  taxes  on  telephone,  express, 
sleeping-car,  and  railroad  companies,  and  legislation 
against  the  lobby.  The  Minnesota  house  has  provided 
for  a  joint  committee  to  investigate  the  sale  of  binding 
twine  made  at  the  state  prison,  and  also  the  state  grain 
inspection  department.  A  bill  was  introduced  to  raise  the 
tax  on  the  gross  earnings  of  railroads  from  three  to  four 
per  cent,  and  to  increase  the  tax  on  express  companies 
from  three  to  five  per  cent  on  gross  earnings. 

Governor  Ellerbe,  of  South  Carolina,  recommends 
to  the  legislature  the  submission  of  the  liquor  question  to 
the  electors  of  each  county.  He  suggests,  however,  that 
any  county  that  votes  for  prohibition  should  be  made  to 
bear  all  expenses  of  enforcing  the  prohibitory  law,  and 
that  such  county  should  not  receive  any  of  the  profits 
from  the  dispensary.  Under  the  constitution,  the  profits 
accruing  from  the  sale  of  liquor  go  to  the  support  of  the 
schools. 

One  of  the  features  of  Governor  Mount's  message  to 
the  Indiana  legislature  was  his  reference  to  lynching.  He 
said  that  "  any  county  that  can  organize  a  sentiment  to 
prevent  lynchers  from  being  punished  can  also  organize 
against  crime  and  punish  criminals  in  a  court  of  justice." 
Mr.  Herrold,  of  Laporte,  appeared  in  the  house  on  the 
opening  day,  attired  in  a  pair  of  blue  overalls  over  his 
regulation  dress.  Mr.  Herrold  is  a  fanner,  and  says  it 
was  the  farmers'  vote  which  elected  him.  "Some  of  the 
boys  told  me  I  daren't  wear  my  farm  clothes  in  the  legis- 
lature," said  he,  "and  just  to  show  them  that  I  was  game 
I  wore  my  jeans." 

Anti-negro  legislation  absorbs  attention  in  North  Caro- 
lina. The  senate  has  adopted  a  resolution  to  remove  the 
name  of  James  H.  Young,  a  colored  politician,  from  the 
corner- stone  of  the  institution  for  the  blind  in  Raleigh,  of 
which  institution  Young  was  a  trustee.  It  is  also  consid- 
ering a  bill  to  place  permanently  in  the  hands  of  the 
whites  the  government  of  Craven  county,  which  has  a 
large  negro  majority.  The  house  has  passed  a  bill  re- 
pealing the  act  of  I  S y  I ,  which  was  intended  to  prevent 
emigration  agents  from  taking  negro  laborers  out  of  the 
state,  and  has  accepted  a  measure  requiring  white  com- 
mitteemen for  white  schools  and  negro  committeemen 
for  negro  schools.  A  bill  passed  by  the  senate  requires 
that  all  fees  and  other  money  from  insurance  companies 
must  be  paid  directly  into  the  state  treasury,  the  purpose 
being  to  take  all  fees  from  the  Populist  secretary  of  state. 
He  has  derived  three  thousand  dollars  annually  from  this 
source.  An  interesting  contested  election  case  has  been 
d.-cided  by  the  North  Carolina  senate.  Cannon,  Demo- 
crat, contested  the  seat  of  Franks.  Republican,  from  the 
extreme  western  district.  Cannon  contended  that 
Franks's  election  was  obtained  by  the  vote  of  Cherokee 
Indiana  in  Swayne  county,  not  qualified  electors.  The 
committee  decided  that  those  Indians  arc  not  tribal  under 
the  treaty  of  1835,  and  should  be  recognized  as  citizens 
«>l  North  Carolina.  Franks  retains  his  seat.  13oth 
houses  have  unanimously  adopted  a  resolution  in  favor 
of  the  election  of  United  States  senators  directly  by  the 
people. 


The  Death  of  Nelson  Dingley 


Hon.  Nelson 


Dinglev  died 


NELSON  DINGLEY 


at  Washington,  January  13. 
He  was  born  at  Durham,  Me.,  February  15,  1832.  Since 
1881  Mr.  Dingley  has  represented  the  second  Maine  con- 
gressional  district    in  the 
house,  and  during  most  of 
this  time  he  has  been  a  con 
spicuous   member   of  that 
body.    His  first  interest  was 
in  American  shipping.  Ht- 
introduccd  the  bill  establish 
ing  the  bureau  of  navigation 
and  was  responsible  in  a 
large  measure  for  the  Dock- 
cry  bill.    In  1 890  he  helped 
to  frame  the  McKinlcy  bill, 
and  four  years  later  was  one 
of  the  most  active  oppo- 
nents of  the  Wilson-Gorman 
tariff.       At  the  beginning 
of   the    fifty-fifth  confess 
Mr.  Dingley  became  chair- 
man of  the  ways  and  means 
the   tariff   which    bears  his 
not  a  politician;  he  paid  no 
attention  to  electioneering,  and  his  reelection  every  two 
years  was  solely  the  result  of  the  spontaneous  desire  of 
his  constituents.    Mr.   Dingley  was  not  an  orator  but 
was,  within  limits,  an  effective  speaker.    President  Mc- 
Kinlcy tendered  the  secretaryship  of   the   treasury  to 
Mr.  Dingley,  but  he  refused  it,  preferring  to  hold  his 
position  as  leader  of  the  house.    An  ardent  protectionist, 
the  New  York  Frets,  says:  "  He  stands,  for  all  the  brevity 
of  his  more  conspicuous  service  and  his  modesty  and  self- 
repression,  in  the  front  rank  of  the  men  of  his  state.  And 
that  estimate  places  him  with  Hamlin,  Fessenden,  Blaine 
and  Reed.    No  American  public  servant  need  wish  to 
reach  a  higher  plane  than  this,  for  only  mere  fortuity  can, 
as  a  general  rule,  further  elevate  him." 

* 

Mr.  Depew  for  Senator 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  thus  jocularly  chronicles 
the  choice  of  Chauncey  M.  Depew.  by  the  Republican 
legislative  caucus,  to  succeed  Mr.  Murphy,  the  Demo- 
cratic senator  from  New  York: 


committee 
name.  Mr 


who  framed 
Dinglev  was 


Mr.  Depew  was  in  a  very  happy  frame  of  mind  when 
the  information  reached  him  that  he  had  received  the  Re- 
publican caucus  nomination 
for  the  senate.    That  was  his 
little  joke.     He  and  the  Old 
Man  have  known  all  about  it 
for  many  weeks.    If  Piatt  had 
told  the  Republican  members, 
a  minute  before  the  caucus 
assembled,    to  drop  Depew 
and  hand  a  unanimous  nom- 
ination to  Odell,  or  Payne, 
or  Quigg.  or  any  other  man, 
the  order  would  have  been 
obeyed  without  hesitation  or 
friction.     It  is  a  fortunate 
thing  for  the  state  that  he 
has  been  willing  to  exercise 
his  power  in   favor  of  Mr. 
Depew,   rather    than  some 
far  less  competent  person.  Mi 
able  and  useful  senator.  He 
money  question,  as  well  as  on  many  other  subjects  of  im 
portance,  and  he  has  the  ability  to  express  them. 


CHAUNCEY  M.  DEPEW 

Depew  will  be  a  credit- 
is  sound  views  on  the 
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FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 

The  State  of  Formosa 

The  following  article  from  the  Yokohama  Japan 
Weekly  Mail  is  prefaced  Jby  a  number  of  telegrams  from 
Formosa  referring  to  efforts  to  suppress  a  bandit  chief, 
Kan  Taishi.  who  periodically  submits  and  as  regularly 
"Lakes  to  the  mountains."  Our  main  reason  for  reprint- 
ing the  article  is  that  it  contains  jsome  observations  on 
colonial  administration  in  the  far  cast,  specifically  apply- 
ing to  conditions  existing  not  mjre  than  three  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  from  the  scat  of  our  troubles  with  the  Philip- 
pine insurgents. 

£7  Formosa  is  still  in  a  'very  disturbed  condition.  Evi- 
dently the  conciliatory  'measures  recently  resorted  to 
have  proved  abortive,  in  some  cases  at  all  events.  We 
may  take  it  for  granted  that  when  the  Chinese  were  in 
possession  of  the  island,  they  did  not  administer  its  affairs 
with  anything  like  the  vigor  and  ability  shown  by  the 
Japanese,  yet,  if  a  judgment  is  to  be  based  on  results 
alone,  the  Chinese  were  more  successful.  It  is  a  curious 
fact.  An  explanation  would  offer  readily  enough  if  the 
Japanese  had  adopted  a  resolute  j>olicy  in  extending  the 
limits  of  the  sphere  of  civilization  in  the  island,  for  they 
would  then  have  found  themselves  in  conflict  with  forces 
which  the  Chinese  left  severely  alone.  Hut  the  Japanese 
hive  not  pursued  such  a  policy.  It  is  true  that  they  have 
established  fairly  good  relations  with  the  aborigines,  but  ' 
that  proceeding  did  not  involve  any  recourse  to  arms,  and 
the  bandits  now  proving  so  troublesome  are  not  the  abori- 
ginal inhabitants,  but  the  disaffected  Chinese.  The  low 
lands  were  certainly  freer  from  raiders  and  their  inhabit- 
ants enjoyed  greater  security  of  life  and  property  in  the 
old  days  than  they  do  now. 

What  is  the  cause?  The  answer  given  by  competent 
observers  is  that  the  Japanese  have  failed  to  win  the  con- 
fidence or  the  respect  of  the  Chinese.  They  have  not  failed, 
indeed,  to  make  themselves  feared.  The  list  of  losses  set 
down  above  would  be  sufficient  to  dispel  any  doubt  on 
;:iat  head,  for  if  the  Japanese  troops  can  kill  five  hundred 
and  fifty-two  bandits  and  take  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
tight  prisoners  with  no  casualties  beyond  two  wounded 
on  their  own  side,  they  must  be  giving  to  the  Chinese  a 
conclusive  object  lesson  in  drastic  methods.  The  respect 
«e  speak  of  is  a  different  matter.  It  is  the  respect  which 
the  Chinese  very  soon  learn  to  feel  for  Englishmen,  or 
Americans,  or  Germans  with  whom  they  are  brought  into 
contact,  and  it  arises  just  as  much  from  their  observa- 
tion of  the  foreigners'  method  of  life  as  from  the  treat- 
ment they  experience  at  his  hands.  People  who  have 
been  to  Formosa  say  that  the  Japanese  official's  manner 
of  existence  and  the  integrity  of  his  ways  are  not  such  as 
to  make  a  Chinaman  look  up  to  him.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary that  an  official  should  inhabit  a  fine  house  or  sur- 
round himself  with  luxuries,  but  it  is  necessary  that  his 
habits  should  not  be  such  as  to  bring  him  into  contempt. 
Force  can  always  be  employed.  The  Japanese  are  thor- 
oughly competent  to  employ  it.  But  in  a  country  like 
Formosa,  where  military  operations  can  never  be  more 
than  partially  successful,  to  save  the  situation  by  force 
alone  must  be  a  matter  of  years,  whereas  if  moral  suasion 
were  brought  into  play,  months  would  suffice. 

We  believe  firmly  that  if  England  and  Japan  changed 
places  in  Formosa,  the  pacification  of  the  island  would 
have  been  effected  long  ago.  Not  that  the  Japanese  are 
without  administrative  capacity.  We  have  no  right  to  ex- 
press a  definite  opinion  on  that  point.  But  they  certainly 
are  without  the  experience  of  which  England  has  laid  up 
a  rich  store  in  governing  alien  races,  and  unfortunately 
they  deem  it  a  humiliation  to  avail  themselves  of  that  ex- 
perience, whereas  the  real  humiliation  consists  in  making 


a  bad  failure  through  self-opinionated  reluctance  to  employ 
available  aids.  The  lesson  which  the  governor-general  is 
now  giving  to  the  bandits  may  terrify  them  into  quies- 
cence for  a  while,  but  the  fact  will  still  stand  to  Japan's 
discredit  that,  three  and  a  half  years  after  taking  posses- 
sion of  the  island,  she  is  still  obliged  to  undertake  an 
extensive  slaughter  of  the  inhabitants.  Does  it  not  occur 
to  the  Japanese  that  they  arc  playing  to  a  critical  and  not 
over-lenient  gallery,  and  that  when  their  qualifications  to 
undertake  the  task  of  civilizing  and  administering  a  for- 
eign country  come  to  be  reckoned  up — as  may  be  the  case 
at  any  moment  in  connection  with  the  dismemberment  of 
China — this  Formosan  drama  will  certainly  not  tell  in 
their  favor? 

The  Russian  Budget  of  1897  * 

Ciivkiton  T.  I.KWis,  in  H,r,*tr's  Weekly.  Jan.  7.    Condensed  for 
Public  Opinion 

This  budget,  the  latest  accessible,  presented  to  the  czar 
at  the  end  of  the  year  1896,  is  now  nearly  two  years  old. 
But  it  represents  the  general  policy  of  the  Russian  govern- 
ment and  its  financial  condition,  and  may  be  accepted  as 
substantially  the  budget  of  today,  as  no  great  change  has 
taken  place  in  either.  So  far  as  can  be  learned,  the  policy 
outlined  in  this  report  is  consistently  and  energetically  pur- 
sued, and  the  remarkable  results  disclosed  by  it  have  been 
confirmed  and  enlarged.  The  most  striking  fact  revealed 
by  this  budget  is  the  wonderful  reform  in  the  currency, 
the  final  accomplishment  of  which  it  announces.  It  was 
found,  as  early  as  1887,  by  a  committee  of  experts,  that 
the  just  average  value  of  the  ruble  was  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  two-thirds  of  its  nominal  gold  value,  and  for  ten 
years  the  government  kept  steadily  in  view  the  establish- 
ment of  a  redeemable  currency  on  this  basis.  Finally,  in 
1896,  it  began  the  redemption  of  notes  at  this  rate,  and 
from  that  time  the  currency  of  Russia  has  consisted  of 
gold  and  of  paper  redeemable  in  gold,  though  the  gold 
coin  is  freely  received,  and  paid  at  a  rate  fifty  per  cent 
higher  than  the  paper.  This  policy  has  avoided  the  steady 
and  grinding  reduction  of  values  which  would  have  fol- 
lowed an  attempt  to  restore  the  original  basis,  and  has 
attained  the  great  end  of  a  stable  and  redeemable  cur- 
rency. This  achievement  is  unquestionably  the  greatest 
that  has  ever  been  accomplished  by  a  government  in  the 
administration  of  the  currency. 

The  budget  discusses  the  taxes  at  considerable  length. 
For  more  than  twenty  years  the  policy  of  protecting  home 
industry  by  discriminating  customs  duties  has  been  pur- 
sued with  a  .consistency  and  steadiness  of  purpose  never 
equalled  even  in  the  United  States.  The  ministry  pro- 
claims this  policy  as  permanent  and  justifies  it  because 
Russia's  resources  arc  highly  developed  only  in  the  direc- 
tion of  agriculture.  The  purpose  of  the  government  is  to 
foster  mining  and  manufactures.  Scientific  economists 
understand  the  necessary  results  of  this  policy  in  the  end. 
Manufactures  are  developed  with  rapidity,  but  at  a  cost  to 
the  people  much  greater  than  the  benefit.  The  fact,  how- 
ever, remains  that  the  policy  has  achieved  its  purpose. 
The  aggregate  product  of  manufactures  and  mines  in  the 
empire  is  shown  in  fhis  budget  to  be  greater  than  the 
aggregate  prodmf'of  agriculture.  This  fact  involves  a 
remarkable  revolution  in  social  conditions,  as  well  as  in 
industry.  Naturally  enough,  the  forced  development  of 
industry  has  brought  to  distress  large  sections  of  the  popu- 
lation. Immense  and  widespread  suffering  has  been  ex- 
perienced by  the  agricultural  masses.  The  finance  min- 
istry is  laboring  for  the  partial  relief  of  this  distress. 
Fortunately,  the  condition  of  the  treasury  permits  large 
remissions  of  the  taxes  which  are  hardest  upon  the  poor. 

As  the  customs  duties  become  more  productive  it  is 

•See  Page  ;;,  Nole  i. 
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also  proposed  to  modify  in  some  directions  the  policy  of 
extreme  protection,  wherever  an  equivalent  can  be  ob- 
tained through  commercial  treaties.  The  net  result  of  the 
whole  budget  in  this  respect  is  a  striking  illustration  of 
the  familiar  truth  that  any  policy  pursued  consistently  and 
permanently  is  better  than  no  policy  at  all.  The  free- 
trader must  admit  that  the  strenuous  protective  system  of 
Russia,  pursued  undeviatingly  through  a  generation,  is 
infinitely  better  for  the  nation  than  an  unsettled  and  fluc- 
tuating system  of  duties  subject  to  indefinite  changes  at 
any  time  as  the  result  of  a  political  struggle. 

The  total  expenditures  of  the  Russian  empire  for  all 
purposes  arc  about  seven  hundred  millions  of  dollars  per 
annum.  Much  of  this  is  productive,  invested  in  public 
works.  In  1896  about  sixty-five  millions  of  dollars  were 
expended  in  constructing  railroads,  about  half  of  it  in  the 
unfinished  road  across  Siberia.  The  revenue  from  rail- 
ways and  other  property,  including  invested  funds,  already 
amounts  to  about  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  millions,  or, 
in  round  numbers,  one-fourth  of  the  exjnmditure.  This 
revenue  is  likely  to  be  largely  increased  when  works  now 
under  construction  are  completed.  The  growing  activity 
of  industry,  and  particularly  the  development  of  mines, 
add  to  it  every  year.  There  is  a  definite  prospect  that 
within  ten  years  the  taxation,  now  so  oppressively  felt  by 
the  agricultural  districts,  will  be  materially  lightened. 

The  study  of  this  budget  in  the  light  of  all  other  in- 
formation accessible  leads  to  two  important  conclusions. 
First.  The  interests  of  Russia  have  been  so  shaped  dur-  . 
ing  the  present  generation  of  men  that  they  are  now  con- 
spicuously and  earnestly  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  peace. 
The  great  eastern  autocracy  is  no  longer  a  menace  to  the 
peace  of  the  world,  being  exposed  to  greater  dangers,  in- 
deed to  the  assurance  of  more  sweeping  ruin  from  an  im- 
portant war  than  any  other  nation  in  Kurope.  and  having 
as  its  absolute  monarch  the  most  earnest  and  intelligent 
lover  of  peace  who  has  worn  a  crown  in  our  times.  Sec- 
ondly. Apart  from  the  single  danger  of  war,  the  credit  of 
the  Russian  government  in  the  loan  markets  of  the  world 
is  sure  to  be  strengthened  and  improved  as  time  goes  on. 
There  is  no  borrowing  government  in  Eurot>e  which  has 
today  a  prospect  of  an  advance  in  the  value  of  its  obliga- 
tions so  gTeat  as  that  which  is  possible,  and  even  probable, 
in  the  case  of  Russia. 

+ 

The  Southern  Rhodesia  Charter 

The  principal  provisions  of  the  charter  granted  to  the 
Southern  Rhodesia  company  are  thus  summarized  in  the 
January  Asiatic  Quarterly  Review  (Woking).  Southern  Rho- 
desia, comprises  the  territory  lying  between  the  Zambesi, 
the  Portuguese  possessions,  the  Transvaal  and  Khama's 
territory. 


1.  The  company  shall  appoint  the  administrator  and 
pay  his  salary,  and  the  salaries  of  such  other  officers  as  may 
be  required,  subject,  however,  in  regard  to  appointment, 
to  the  approval  of  the  secretary  of  state.  2.  The  secre- 
tary of  state  may  appoint  a  resident  commissioner,  whose 
salary  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  British  treasury.  3.  An 
executive  council  is  to  be  instituted  to  assist  the  adminis- 
trator, consisting  of  the  resident  commissioner  and  four 
members  appointed  by  the  company,  with  the  approval  of 
the  secretary  of  state.  4.  A  legislative  body  is  to  be  es- 
tablished, consisting  of  the  administrator,  the  resident 
commissioner,  and  nine  other  members,  five  of  whom  are 
to  be  appointed  by  the  company,  with  the  approval  of 
the  secretary  of  state,  and  four  to  be  elected  by  the  regis- 
tered voters.  5.  The  military  force  is  to  remain  under 
the  direct  control  and  authority  of  the  high  commissioner. 
6.  The  administrative  power  is  to  be  limited  by  the  judi- 
cial institutions,  and  hence  a  court  of  record  is  to  he  es- 


tablished having  jurisdiction  over  civil  and  criminal  cases, 
due  regard  being  had  to  native  law  and  custom. 

New  Developments  in  the  Dreyfus  Case 

London  Correspondent  New  York  Timu,  January  14 
M.  Qucsnay  de  Beaurepaire,  president  of  the  civil 
chamber  of  the  cour  dc  cassation  and  counselor  to  court, 
a  post  to  which  his  legal  achievements  or  intellectual 
equipment  nowise  entitle  him,  enjoying  distinction  and 
the  comfort  of  a  salary  of  $5,000,  and  an  ample  pension 
due  ten  months  hence,  suddenly  flings  all  this  to  the  winds 
at  the  age  of  sixty-four  on  the  ground  that  the  court  is 
showing  gross  partiality  toward  Dreyfus  and  is  preparing 
to  deliver  a  dishonest  verdict.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
this  should  throw  all  France  into  a  turmoil.  M.  Bcaure- 
paire's  charges  against  his  colleagues  arc  of  preposterous 
triviality,  such  as  giving  hot  grog  to  ex-Colonel  Picquart, 
who  was  suffering  from  the  influenza,  and  talking  to  him 
in  a  friendly  manner — but  it  is  unhappily  beyond  ques- 
tion that  his  action  has  gravely  injured  the  cause  of  justice 
and  strengthened  the  hands  of  those  who  are  preparing  to 
repudiate  a  verdict  acquitting  Dreyfus  as  soon  as  it  shall 
be  delivered.  The  truth  is  that  M.  Beaurepaire  has  sim- 
ply gone  over  to  the  revolutionists,  deserting  the  republic 
like  a  rat  from  a  sinking  ship.  His  action  is  simply  a 
Bonapartist  manoeuvre. 

London  Correspondent  New  York  Sun,  January  14 
The  question  whether  a  glass  of  rum  and  water  can 
suflice  to  destroy  the  third  republic  in  France  may  be  said 
to  be  still  pending.    Paris  has  not  yet  begun  to  laugh  at 
M.  de  Beaurepaire,  and  this  is  really  a  very  serious  sign. 
Grog  for  Col.  Picquart  at  the  sitting  of  the  court  of  cas- 
sation and  no  grog  for  the  generals  is  the  sum  and  sub- 
stance of  the  accusation  made  by  this  windmill  agitator 
in  a  judge's  robes.    The  situation  is  serious  enough;  it 
has  not  been  more  so  since  the  commune,  and  the  num- 
ber of  those  persons  who  believe  that  the  days  of  the  re- 
public are  drawing  to  a  close  include  some  of  the  most 
conservative  judges  of  public  affairs  in  Europe     There  is 
no  longer  any  doubt  that  many  powerful  enemies  of  the 
French  government  are  plotting  its  destruction.    The  sys- 
tematic and  deliberate  manner  in  which  some  fresh  obsta- 
cle to  the  progress  toward  truth  and  light  is  interposed 
whenever  the  triumph  of  justice  seems  imminent  is  suffi- 
cient proof  that  a  deadily  campaign  is  being  waged  against 
France.     This  week's  developments  have  been   by  no 
means  confined  to  the  relentless  attempt  to  discredit  the 
court  of  cassation,  thus  destroying  the  last  bulwark  of  the 
French  constitution.    The  reappearance  of  the  Napoleon- 
ic legend  in  Paris  is  in  evidence  everywhere:  hawkers  are 
selling  lives  of  Napoleon  in  the  streets  and  the  demand 
for  photographs  of  the  Bonaparte  family  is  evident  every- 
where.     Finally,  the  production  of  the  play  "  Vive 
l'Empereur'  is    received  with    transports    of  rapture. 
Every  point  glorifying  the  Bonapartes  is  cheered  by  a 
crowded  house  nightly.  The  government  is  afraid  to  inter- 
fere with  any  of  these  things  for  fear  of  a  crisis. 

Paris  Corrrs|x>ndi-nt  N>w  York  Trihunt,  January  14 
France  has  regained  her  good  humor  again,  and  is 
now  able  to  indulge  in  laughter  and  merriment  at  M. 
Quesnay  de  Beaurepaire's  grotesque  failure  to  substantiate 
his  accusations  that  the  court  of  cassation  was  pursuing 
its  investigations  with  a  bias  in  favor  of  Dreyfus.  That 
the  fate  of  France  should  hang  upon  the  question 
whether  Picquart  alone  drank  hot  grog  or  whether  other 
witnesses  enjoyed  the  same  privilege  is  regarded  as  a 
reductio  ad  ,ibsurdum  of  M.  Beaurepaire's  charges,  and  the 
vote  of  the  chamber  has  cleared  the  atmosphere  and 
strengthened  not  only  the  government,  but  also  the  court 
of  cassation.  Meanwhile  Colonel  Picquart  is  passing  his 
time  in  the  Cherche-Midi  as  a  prisoner,  reading  Carlyle* 
"French  Revolution." 
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Various  Topics 

Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes  arrived  in  Ixinilnn  January  14.     His  visit 
connected  with  hi*  plan  to  connect  Cairo  and  Cape  Town  bv  tele- 
,Tiph. 

It  recently  was  reported  by  an  officer  of  the  bureau  of  criminal 
instigation  department  in  London  that,  since  the  ami  anarchist  con- 
ation had  been  in  session  in  Rome,  the  number  of  anarchists  in 
London  had  increased  over  one  hundred  per  cent  in  anticipation  of 
:w  stringent  measures  which,  it  is  said,  will  soon  be  adopted  by  cer. 
tun  continental  countries.  These  newcomers,  the  bureau  of  criminal 
investigation  points  out,  have  inspired  their  fellow-anarchists  in  LoB- 
iji  and  vicinity  with  new  energy.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  officials  of 
At  bureau  that  the  anarchists  are  well  organized  and  that  the  clubs 
have  considerable  money  in  their  treasuries,  and  that  at  the  first  sign* 
'•t  revolution  in  Paris  many  will  rccross  the  channel  to  take  advantage 
■jf  ;he  general  confusion  to  further  their  scheme*. 

A  London  correspondent  throws  doubt  on  the  statement  quoted 
ivm  Harptr'i  Wt<hly  (sec  page  75)  that  the  1897  Russian  budget 
iv  the  latest  obtainable,  and  say*  that  disbursements  for  1899, 
.mounting  to  109,000,000  rubles  will  be  devoted  entirely  to  the 
ritlways.  The  ordinary  revenue  shows  a  surplus,  but  the  huge  de- 
mands of  the  railways  cause  a  large  deficit,  which  can  only  be  met  by 
Jrawing  upon  the  resources  of  the  state  treasury.  This  reserve  fund 
inwunted  on  January  I,  1 899.  to  115,000,000  rubles.  The  railway 
deficit  of  99,000.000  rubles  drawn  from  this  leaves  available  resources, 
"i  the  accumulations  of  past  years,  of  only  10,000.000  rubles.  Thus, 
ilthough  as  M.  Wittc  explains  to  the  czar  a  loan  is  not  necessary,  the 
ku«ian  financial  margin  is  obviously  reduced  to  extremely  meagre 
;>ruportk>ns.  During  the  past  twelve  years  the  Russian  national  debt 
■M  been  increased  by  1.531,000,000  rubles. 

There  is  some  anxiety  in  official  circles  at  the  exceeding  strin- 
•^tiicy  of  the  German  money  market,  which,  it  is  feared,  mayendan 
veer  the  success  of  the  coming  German  and  Prussian  loans.  These 
RUt,  it  is  now  scmi-oflicially  set  forth,  amount  to  far  less  than 
200,000,000  marks,  which  it  was  originally  expected  would  fat  the 
•unount.  The  National  /.tilling  points  out  that  the  present  financial 
tightness  is  solely  due  to  the  extraordinary  expansion  of  German  in- 
dustry, which  has  absorbed  immense  quantities  of  capital;  adding  : 
This  led  to  a  rise  in  the  rate  of  discount  and  a  slight  decline  in 
Prussian  and  imperial  loans.  If,  however,  the  financiers  allow  time 
for  recuperation  of  capital,  for  which  the  most  favorable  conditions 
ire  at  hand,  and  if  the  German  financial  undertakings  abroad  are  re- 
'tncted  for  a  short  period  to  a  rate  of  discount  which,  from  perfectly 
i-Jtural  causes,  is  higher  in  Germany  than  in  France  and  Great 
Britain,  it  will  speedily  diminish.  In  the  meanwhile  there  is  no  need 
t"  hasten  flotations  of  loans,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  rite  of 
1  iterest  should  be  raised  above  the  present  three  per  cent" 


SOCIOLOGICAL 

THE  CONVICT  LABOR  PROBLEM 
In  New  York 

New  York  TrUmnt 

The  assembly  committee  on  convict  labor  lias  been 
making  an  inspection  of  the  prisons  to  determine  how  far 
the  present  labor  system  under  which  the  convicts  are  em- 
ployed in  manufacturing  articles  for  the  use  of  the  state 
and  divisions  thereof  operates  to  the  disadvantage  of  out- 
side industries  and  free  workmen.  In  their  report  they 
say:  "We  have  asked  the  labor  representatives  and 
manufacturers  in  each  place  we  visited  whether  they 
would  cite  a  single  instance  of  a  man  losing  a  job,  of 
wages  being  reduced,  or  a  factory  being  shut  down,  or 
the  hours  of  labor  reduced,  because  of  the  competition  of 
prison  work  or  of  prison-made  goods.  Not  a  single  in- 
stance has  been  given,  but  in  all  cases  the  reply  has  been 
that  no  such  cases  had  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
labor  men  or  employers  questioned." 

The  question  of  interest  is,  How  completely  arc  the 
prisoners,  not  merely  in  the  state  prisons,  but  in  the 
penitentiaries,  employed,  and  what  extensions  arc  possi- 
ble to  give  those  now  idle  work  ?  Inasmuch  as  only  fore- 
casts of  the  report  have  been  published,  it  is  impossible 
yet  to  know  how  exhaustively  this  question  has  been  ex- 
amined. The  recent  outbreak  of  insanity  in  the  Kings 
county  penitentiary  suggests  that  the  work  problem  is  by 
no  means  solved,  and  from  time  to  time  mutterings  are 
heard  against  the  law  which  puts  convict-made  desks  in 
our  schools  for  our  innocent  little  children  to  work  at  as 
an  outrage  on  the  children,  a  wrong  to  free  labor  and  an 
inconvenience  to  the  state.  Such  things  give  rise  to  the 
suspicion  that  the  convict-labor  problem  is  by  no  means 
solved,  and  we  hope  that  our  officials  are  giving  due 
weight  to  the  necessity  that  every  convict  should  have  a 
chance  to  work.  The  evidence  discovered  by  them  that 
free  labor  no  longer  even  pretends  to  be  injured  by  the 
present  prison  industries  should  give  them  courage  to 
push  ahead  and  not  fear  that  every  bit  of  labor  they  find 
for  convicts  will  be  at  the  expense  of  their  political  fences. 
In  Pennsylvania 

Pittsburg,  (Pa.)  Dispatth 

The  question  of  convict  labor  will  soon  be  up  to  the 
legislature  again,  and  it  ought  to  take  the  form  of  an 
earnest  effort  to  solve  the  difficult  problem.  To  repeal 
the  present  law  and  reenact  the  one  preceding  will  only 
be  to  perpetuate  the  controversy — to  be  followed,  perhaps, 
by  another  return  to  the  present  system.  This  sort  of 
changing  cannot  fail  to  result  in  failure  for  both  systems 
and  trouble  for  all  concerned.  The  thing  to  do  is  to 
provide  specific  employment  for  all  prisoners  and  to 
select  such  as  will  be  least  injunous  to  free  labor.  This 
should  have  been  done  when  the  present  law  was  enacted. 
It  prohibited  certain  employment  and  left  it  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  prison  managers  to  find  other  occupation  for 
those  in  their  keeping.  It  should  have  gone  further  and 
specified  other  employment  for  the  convicts. 

There  is  at  least  one  employment  that  should  be 
given  careful  consideration  by  trie  legislators,  and  that  is 
road  making.  The  need  of  good  roads  is  conceded.  The 
practicability  of  making  them  with  convict  labor  has  been 
proved  in  some  of  the  southern  states  and  some  foreign 
countries.  This  labor  would  not  deprive  any  honest  man 
of  employment,  but  would  be  of  advantage  to  the  public, 
which  must  pay  for  the  support  of  the  convicts,  whether 
occupied  or  idle.  There  are  other  useful  things  which 
convicts  may  do  and  which  should  be  prescribed  and  pro- 
vided for  if  the  present  restrictions  are  to  be  continued. 
The  question  of  humanity  is  the  first  consideration. 
Utility  and  availability  come  next. 
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In  Tennessee 

NastaYille,  (Teno.)  Amtrican 

We  learn  from  the  news  columns  of  the  Memphis 
Commercial  Appeal  that  Mr.  Hanson,  of  the  Shelby 
county  legislative  delegation,  will  introduce  a  bill  in  the 
legislature  to  change  the  present  plan  of  working  the  con- 
victs. The  plan  he  will  propose  contemplates  the  work- 
ing of  the  convicts  on  the  public  roads.  If  the  bill  is  in- 
troduced we  hope  it  will  be  promptly  defeated,  for  two 
reasons — the  first  being  that  the  plan  is  impracticable, 
and  the  second,  that  the  present  system  is  now  working 
admirably  and  with  marked  success.  To  put  convicts 
working  the  public  roads  would  be  a  very  expensive  un- 
dertaking and  one  from  which  little  benefit  would  be  de- 
rived. A  large  number  of  guards  would  be  necessary,  as 
would  a  number  of  engineers  and  experienced  road 
builders.  The  mending  and  building  of  roads  by  prison 
labor,  often  ignorant  and  vicious,  without  competent 
supervision,  would  be  a  useless  waste  of  time  and  public 
money.  The  problem  of  housing  the  prisoners  would 
also  be  a  difficult  one. 

The  present  system  is  now  being  perfected,  and  from 
this  on  it  is  confidently  predicted  that  the  maintenance  of 
convicts  will  no  longer  be  a  charge  upon  the  taxpayer. 
But  under  the  road-working  scheme  there  would  be  a 
charge  and  a  heavy  one.  It  is  impossible  for  self-sup- 
porting prison  labor  not  to  come  in  competition,  remote 
though  it  may  be,  with  free  labor.  The  problem  is  to 
make  the  prisoners  sell-supporting  and  at  the  same  lime 
remove  the  friction  of  competition  with  free  labor  as  far 
as  possible.  The  convicts  now  leased  arc  leased  inside 
the  prison  walls,  and  we  doubt  if  there  are  a  dozen  labor- 
ing men  in  Tennessee  who  could  say  off-hand  what  work 
they  are  engaged  in,  so  little  is  the  competition  felt. 
Those  outside  of  the  walls  are  working  on  the  state  farm 
and  in  the  state  coal  mines. 

The  Degeneration  of  an  English  Village 

Ji man  Kai  ih,  iu  the  Providence  |R.T  )  Journal.  Condensed  tor 
Fuiiuc  Opinion 

The  harmful  practice  of  giving  to  the  poor,  and  thus 
pauperizing  them,  instead  of  assisting  or  educating  them 
to  help  themselves,  has  not  only  taken  deep  root  in 
England,  but  has  long  been  drawing  compound  interest 
there.  To  illustrate  one  of  the  many  ways  in  which  this 
operates  to  the  detriment  of  the  pride  anil  independence 
of  the  poor  (and  therefore,  indirectly,  of  the  race),  let  me 
pick  out  a  village  with  which  I  became  acquainted  during 
a  month's  stay  in  it  last  summer.  It  is  an  historic  place, 
and  as  well  appearing  as  almost  any  of  the  quaint  and  pic- 
turesque little  farming  villages  which  dot  England  with 
innumerable  beauty  spots.  It  is  in  the  midlands.  Its 
stone  cottages  look  as  solidly  comfortable,  its  dooryards 
bloom  as  gayly,  its  parish  church,  rising  out  of  a  bowery 
God's  acre,  is  as  appetizing  to  the  American  love  of  old 
world  calm  and  rest  as  any  in  the  kingdom.  To  look  at 
it  you  would  not  believe  it  the  scat  of  a  dread  disease. 

Rut,  alas  !  a  good  man  in  centuries  gone  by  planted 
the  germ  of  a  cancerous  growth  which  is  eating  into  the 
root  and  stock  of  the  neighborhood  vitality.  This  well- 
meaning  citizen  of  one  of  the  earlier  Georgian  reigns  left  to 
the  village  a  small  tract  of  ground  for  the  pasturing  of  ten 
cows,  whose  milk  was  to  be  given,  a  pint  at  a  time,  to  the 
deserving  poor  of  the  place.  In  time  the  cows  died,  and 
the  vicar  of  that  day,  who  had  the  charity  in  his  control, 
rented  the  land  as  a  pasture  for  the  cows  of  his  neighbors, 
who  paid  him  ten  shillings,  or  $2 .50,  each  year  for  each 
cow  that  grazed  there.  Thus  it  came  about  that  money 
instead  of  milk  began  to  be  dispensed  to  the  so-called 
poor.  Why  there  should  have  been  poverty  to  any  con- 
siderable extent  in  a  village  of  twenty  or  twenty-four 
houses  in  England's  days  of  profitable  agriculture,  or 


whether  there  would  have  been  any  but  for  this  premium 
that  was  put  upon  it  there — who  shall  say  ?  But  time 
went  on,  and  not  very  long  ago  the  rich  men  of  some  busy 
manufacturing  towns  near  by  turned  covetous  eyes  upon 
the  beautiful  village  and  began  to  buy  land  on  which  to 
put  up  villas  there.  They  bought  the  pasture  land,  piece 
by  piece,  until  at  last  it  was  all  bought  up,  and  in  its 
place  the  poor  of  the  village  looked  to  a  sum  of  something 
like  $ico,ooo  well  and  safely  invested. 

The  reader  may  be  sure  that  the  poor  multiplied  pro- 
portionately to  the  growth  of  this  charity.  Sadder  tales 
than  those  of  the  wrecks  of  manhood  who  flung  themselves 
upon  or  were  sucked  in  by  this  charity  could  scarcely  be 
conceived.  Farming  ceased  to  pay,  it  is  true,  but  from 
below  the  former  farms  the  earth  began  to  yield  a  rich 
mineral  store,  and  work  was  made  for  people  threefold  as 
numerous  as  the  population  of  the  original  farming  vil- 
lage. Cottages  sprung  up  in  rows,  even  to  the  forming  of 
a  new  street  or  two,  and  earnest,  honest  men  came  there 
to  labor.  Today  many  of  these  families  have  succumbed 
to  the  temptation  of  the  local  charity.  Today  there  is  in 
that  little  village  squalor  to  match  the  worst  in  London. 
Honest  households  have  been  transformed  into  families  of 
parasites,  loafers,  and  drunkards,  who  will  not  work  be- 
cause alms  money  comes  more  easily  than  wages.  The 
charity  must  be  distributed.  If  it  is  withheld  today  it  will 
be  bigger  and  more  harmful  later  on.  The  kindly  man 
who  is  in  charge  of  it  at  present  has  no  alternative  except 
to  dole  it  out  to  whosoever  asks  for  it.  Unfortunately,  he 
is  too  credulous,  too  kindly,  too  much  absorbed  in  other 
work,  too  honest  to  comprehend  the  wickedness  of  the 
people  who  ciinge  to  him  for  alms  and  laugh  in  their 
sleeves  as  they  take  them.  Today  these  parasites  go  to 
him  with  any  story  they  can  invent  when  they  merely  want 
the  means  for  a  debauch.  A  tale  of  a  sick  wife,  a  lie  about 
a  foreclosed  mortgage  or  about  a  police  court  fine,  or  a 
fiction  about  an  accident  to  a  limb — lies  out  of  whole 
cloth  seven  times  in  ten — suffice  to  get  them  an  order  for 
any  sum  between  ten  shillings  and  jCS- 

And  what,  then,  thinks  the  reader?  They  sell  the  or- 
ders to  the  shopkeeper — the  largest  beneficiary  of  the  char- 
ity, because  he  operates  as  a  broker,  cashing  the  orders  for 
as  little  as  he  thinks  the  holders  will  accept.  Two  shil- 
lings on  a  rive-shilling  order  or  £\  for  I  am  told,  is 
how  he  discounts  these  tenders.  With  what  he  gives  they 
get  drunk.  This  awful  tale  of  the  poisoning  of  a  commu- 
nity may  partly  explain  how  it  was  possible  that  a  modern 
"  king  of  finance"  found  several  communities  willing  to 
let  him  dole  out  weekly  sums  in  alms,  right  and  left,  in  the 
county  whicli  he  aspired  to  represent  in  parliament. 
Hundreds  took  his  gifts  as  regularly  as  if  they  were  wages, 
and  to  many  who  read  of  this  the  story  seemed  worse  than 
the  subsequent  revelation  of  the  same  o|>erator's  alleged 
relations  with  the  titled  men  whose  more  valuable  influ- 
ence he  also  sought. 

+ 

Do  Working  Women  Want  a  "Hotel?" 

New  York  Sum 

The  project  of  a  hotel  for  women  only  has  been  re- 
vived in  this  town,  and  a  committee  is  now  trying  to  find 
out  how  many  women  would  like  to  live  in  such  a  hotel. 
The  proposed  building  is  to  be  for  the  use  of  working 
women  in  the  comparatively  well-paid  occupations,  such 
as  stenographers,  teachers,  trained  nurses  and  physicians, 
and  also  for  students.  It  is  said  that  $7  a  week  will  be 
the  lowest  price  of  board.  What  the  highest  price  will 
be  we  are  not  informed.  The  desire  of  the  persons  hav- 
ing the  scheme  in  charge  to  ascertain  how  much  in- 
terest in  the  subject  there  is  among  the  persons  for  whose 
benefit  it  is  designed,  seems  to  indicate  somewhat  of  a 
doubt  as  to  its  success.  A  man  who  is  going  to  put  up 
an  ordinary  hotel  doesn't  have  any  fear  as  to  getting 
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customers.  He  knows  that  if  he  keeps  a  good  hotel  he 
will  have  plenty  of  custom.  A  hotel  for  women,  how- 
ever, is  an  experiment,  and  not  to  be  undertaken  without 
caution. 

Do  working  women  want  to  live  in  a  hotel  for  women 
only?  It  is  a  question  as  to  which  it  is  permitted  to 
doubt.  We  see  no  reason  to  suppose  that  there  is  any 
particular  solidarity  among  women  of  the  same  occupa- 
tion any  more  than  there  is  among  men.  Stenographers 
do  not  pine  for  the  society  of  stenographers  nor  are 
cashiers  drawn  irresistibly  to  cashiers.  The  society  of 
women  is  not  always  a  boon  to  women,  and  Mr.  Alex- 
ander!'. Stewart's  melancholy  experiment  on  Park  avenue 
showed  that  women  cannot  be  made  to  like  a  hotel  for 
them  which  is  fenced  in  with  restrictions  on  their  liberty. 
Some  such  restrictions  there  must  be,  but  women  who 
earn  their  own  living  are  likely  to  have  acquired  a  sense 
of  independence  which  does  not  like  to  be  kept  in  leading 
strings.  If  women  of  substantially  the  same  social  con- 
ditions and  the  same  pursuits  could  live  together  cheaply 
in  beautiful  halls  as  the  college  girls  do,  the  case  would 
he  different ;  but  to  pay  one's  way  >n  a  hotel  and  yet 
be  in  a  sort  of  tutelage  seems  a  little  incongruous. 

By  living  together  in  flats  or  rooms  or  studios,  many 
self-supporting  women  now  manage  to  enjoy  both  a 
blameless  independence  and  a  privacy  scarcely  attainable 
in  a  hotel.  There  are,  however,  thousands  of  self-support- 
ing women,  many  of  them  with  few  acquaintances,  who 
arc  compelled  to  live  very  cheaply,  and  even  meanly,  in 
boarding  houses,  occupying  the  cheapest  room,  and  liv- 
ing a  pretty  lonely  and  not  too  cheerful  life.  If  they 
could  be  housed  in  good  hotels,  where  they  could  have 
cheerful  rooms  and  a  less  secluded  existence,  they  might 
be  very  glad  of  it,  but  they  could  only  live  in  a  very  cheap 
hotel,  and  the  pride  of  many  of  them  wouldn't  permit 
them  to  live  in  one  known  to  be  cheap.  A  Mills  hotel 
wouldn't  do  for  them.  The  well-to-do  working  women 
do  not  seem  to  need  a  woman's  hotel.  Those  who  are 
not  well-to-do  can  not  afford  one.  Still  there  arc  plenty 
of  self-supporting  women  with  the  means  to  indulge  in 
the  experience  of  a  woman's  hotel,  and  one  with  hand- 
some rooms,  particularly  the  public  rooms,  might  be 
successful.  As  to  the  cuisine,  the  demands  would  doubt- 
Jess  be  less  exacting. 

Philanthropic  Work  of  the  Post-Graduate 
Hospital 

New  York  Evening  Pi»t.    Condensed  lor  Pi  BMC  OriMos 

Interest,  active  or  sentimental,  in  any  form  of  philan- 
thropic work,  is  often  checked  by  a  doubt  as  to  whether 
it  is  well  bestowed.  In  the  case  of  the  babies'  wards  of 
the  post-graduate  hospital  of  New  York  city  there  need 
be  no  such  doubt,  for  babies  cannot  be  impostors,  or  un- 
worthy objects  of  charity,  or  even  sufferers  through  their 
own  fault  ;  and  imposition  on  the  part  of  parents  is  pre-i 
vented  by  a  rigid  investigation  ol  their  circumstances. 
Since  its  appointment  in  1890,  this  committee,  in  co- 
operation with  the  directors  of  the  post-graduate  hospital, 
has  administered  the  affairs  of  the  babies'  wards.  Almost 
ill  the  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  these  wards  are  sub- 
scribed by  women,  and  much  voluntary  service  in  the  way 
of  visiting  both  in  the  wards  and  in  the  homes  of  the 
patients  is  given  by  members  of  the  committee  and  others. 
Two  features  of  the  work  are  unique.  One  is  the  service 
given  in  the  summer  months,  during  which  season  it  is 
the  only  institution  providing  especially  for  the  care  of 
sick  babies.  Tenement- house  children  are  not  only  more 
subject  to  sickness,  but  more  liable  to  accidents  in 
summer,  since  they  are  allowed  to  play  in  the  streets,  and 
are  often  tied  upon  the  fire  escapes  that  they  may  have  a 
breath  of  air  less  hot  than  that  of  the  houses,  where  one 
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hundred  degrees  or  one  hundred  and  two  degrees  is  not 
an  uncommon  temperature.  Thirteen  babies  thus  tied 
were  counted  at  one  time  in  a  single  court,  and  last  sum- 
mer three  injured  by  falling  from  fire-escapes  were  brought 
to  the  hospital  in  one  day.  Such  doctors  as  the  very 
poor  can  afford  to  employ  arc  usually  inexperienced  and 
often  incompetent  to  treat  such  cases  properly ;  hence 
the  need,  particularly  in  summer,  of  such  an  institution 
as  the  babies'  wards  to  prevent  permanent  deformities  and 
life-long  suffering. 

The  other  feature  peculiar  to  the  work  of  this  hospital 
is  the  systematic  instruction  given  to  the  mothers  of  the 
little  patients.  Rules  for  the  care  and  feeding  of  infants 
and  little  children,  the  result  of  investigation,  experience, 
and  painstaking  care  in  expression,  are  printed  in  English, 
German,  and  Italian  for  distribution  in  the  tenement- 
houses.  A  paid  visitor  entered  six  hundred  and  sixty- 
seven  homes  in  the  last  year,  going  to  some  three  and 
four  times.  In  most  cases  she  found  the  parents  utterly 
unable  to  pay  anything  towards  the  support  of  the  child 
at  the  hospital.  One  of  the  surgeons  remarks  of  his 
patients  in  the  babies'  wards:  "One  might  almost  say 
that  hunger  was  .responsible  not  only  for  their  diseases,  but 
for  their  accidents."  During  the  last  year  there  were 
eight  hundred  and  sixty-seven  admissions,  and  15,569 
days  of  hospital  treatment  were  given.  Hundreds  of  lives 
have  been  saved,  and  the  death-rate,  considering  that 
dying  children  are  often  received,  has  been  remarkably- 
low.  Figures,  however,  can  give  no  idea  of  the  scope  of 
the  work  ;  for  the  interest  of  those  women  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  its  success  follows  the  convalescent  babies  into 
their  often  wretched  homes,  and  extends  to  their  families. 

+ 

Various  Topics 

The  will  of  Col.  Daniel  Morris,  who  died  at  Atlantic  city  last 
week,  leaves  $90,000  to  Uishop  Mcl'aul  of  the  Catholic  diocese  of 
Trenton  for  charitable  purpose*. 

The  »ludent*  of  Yale  university  have  completed,  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  manufacturing  district  of  New  Haven,  the  erection  of  a  substan 
tial  building  to  be  devoted  to  mission  and  social  work. 

Prance  has  now  a  law  by  which  marriage  may  be  dissolved  with- 
out cost  to  the  applicant*.  The  Paris  divorce  court  devotes  Thurs- 
days to  gratuitous  decrees.  One  day  recently  two  hundred  and 
ninety-four  couples  were  divorced  during  a  session  of  four  hours, 
an  average  of  more  than  one  divorce  a  minute.  The  applicants  be- 
longed  to  the  working  class,  in  which  divorces  were  infrequent 
before  the  passage  of  the  new  law. 

SavawtaA  (Go.)  Xevtj:  The  bill  introduced  into  the  legislature 
providing  that  persons  who  get  supplies  on  promise  of  paying  for 
them  in  work  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  be  punished  by 
line  or  imprisonment  unless  they  fulfil  their  promises,  is  not  one  that 
the  state  of  (icorgia  can  afford  to  have  among  her  statutes.  It  is  true 
that  employers  have  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with  worthless  and  dis- 
honest laborers,  but  that  fact  is  not  a  sufficient  excuse  for  a  law  im- 
prisoning people  for  debt.  The  debtors'  prison  was  alwlished  long 
ago,  and  w  isely.    To  reestablish  it  would  be  a  step  backward. 

Annals  of  Ike  American  Academy  ,-  The  Humanity  club  of  St. 
ljouis  has  had  a  successful  career.  It  was  founded  in  1893  by  Mrs. 
John  W.  Noble,  and  has  confined  itself  mainly  to  the  improvement  of 
existing  conditions  of  the  various  municipal  institutions  of  St.  Louis. 
It  was  instrumental  in  having  the  city  place  women  guards  in  charge 
of  women  confined  in  the  jail  and  workhouses;  in  having  a  law 
passed  for  the  building  of  an  exercise  room  and  a  lttthroom  for  the 
women  in  jail  ;  in  getting  the  "  possibly  "  insane  transferred  from  the 
hold-over,  where  formerly  they  were  detained  along  with  drunkards 
and  criminals,  to  the  city  hospital  for  observation;  also  in  establishing 
a  maternity  ward  at  the  woman's  hospital. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  state  charities  aid  asso- 
ciation Joseph  II.  Choate,  president  of  the  association,  made  an  ad- 
dress in  which  he  praised  the  work  accomplished  by  the  committees, 
and  commented  on  its  small  cost.  In  speaking  of  means  of  raising 
money  to  pay  the  additional  agents  whose  appointment  Mr.  Choate 
had  suggested,  he  said:  ''When  I  hear  of  what  enormous  outlays 
our  families  make  for  scats  at  the  opera,  and  how  a  Imx  at  the  opera, 
can  be  disused  of  for  a  year  for  .1  sum  which  keeps  the  useful  work 
of  this  association  going  for  a  year,  it  >eem«  to  me  that  if  this 
good  cause  were  placed  plainly  before  these  intelligent  people,  who 
enjoy  music  and  also  enjoy  doing  good,  we  could  easily  raise  the 
money  for  the  agent?." 
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SCIENTIFIC 

Science  Progress  in  1898 

As  is  customary,  a  number  of  summaries  of  progress 
in  various  fields  appear  at  the  close  of  the  year.  The  rec- 
ord of  scientific  discovery  contains  no  very  conspicuous 
achievement,  unless  it  be  in  the  liquefaction  of  air. 

Headway  has  been  made  in  the  endeavor  to  give  the 
world  cheaper  and  more  efficient  lights.  Just  now  the 
most  promising  line  of  experiment  appears  to  be  not  with 
vacuum  tubes,  but  with  incandescent  minerals.  The  old 
magnesium  light  immersed  a  bit  of  magnesium  in  an  oxy- 
hvdrogen  flame.  Nernst  heats  the  metal,  or,  rather,  the 
oxide  of  it,  by  electricity,  until  it  glows  with  dazzling 
brilliancy.  (Jan/  employs  a  tiny  tube  of  aluminum  in 
place  of  the  carbon  filament,  and  dispenses  with  the  vac- 
uum. Welsbach  applies  to  the  electric  lamp  the  same 
principles,  if  not  the  same  refractory  earths,  which  he 
used  in  his  now  famous  gas  burner. 

Wireless  telegraphy  is  still  in  an  experimental  stage  of 
its  development,  but  has  been  in  service  for  commercial 
purposes  between  the  Isle  of  W  ight  and  the  mainland  of 
England  for  a  year  or  more.  Meantime,  Professor  How- 
land,  of  Johns  Hopkins  university,  has  perfected  his  sys- 
tem of  sending  twelve  or  sixteen  messages  over  one  wire, 
a  wonderful  advance  upon  Edison's  quadruplex. 

The  continuance  of  the  plague  in  India  has  afforded  a 
chance  amply  to  demonstrate  the  efficacy  of  Haffkinc's 
protective  serum.  The  value  of  Sanarelli's  antitoxin  for 
vellow  fever  still  remains  open  to  question,  and  doubts 
have  even  been  expressed  as  to  the  genuineness  of  his  sup- 
posed discover)  of  the  yellow-fever  microbe.  Perhaps  the 
most  distinct  advance  in  the  treatment  of  bacterial  dis- 
eases is  the  application  of  the  antitoxin  of  tetanus  directly 
to  the  brain  tissue,  where  its  effects  are  reputed  to  be 
marvellously  swift  and  potent. 

Astronomy  has  reported  the  existence  of  a  tiny  planet 
whose  orbit  overlaps  that  of  Mars  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  little  globe  may  approach  within  twenty  million  miles 
of  the  earth  at  times.  Witt's  asteroid  "DQ"  has  not 
yet  received  a  decent  name,  but  has  created  a  consider- 
able sensation.  Michclson's  new  type  of  spectroscope, 
possessing  higher  dispersive  power  than  either  the  prism 
or  diffraction  grating,  is  likely  to  prove  a  useful  agent  in 
laboratory  work,  as  well  as  in  astronomical  research. 

In  no  previous  vear,  probably,  have  so  many  new 
chemical  elements  been  discovered  as  in  1898.  The  sup- 
posed finding,  in  volcanic  gases  in  Italy,  of  coronium,  the 
distinctive  element  of  the  solar  corona,  has  not  yet  been 
verified,  nor  has  Mr.  Brush's  belief  as  to  the  existence  in 
our  air  of  a  gas  many  thousand  times  lighter  than  hydro- 
gen been  confirmed.  But  Ramsey  and  Crookes  have 
added  four  new  items  to  the  list  of  known  elements. 

Tripler's  and  Dewar's  necromantic  experiments  with 
liquid  air  have  confounded  some  of  the  scientific  people 
who  thought  that  his  method  of  obtaining  that  commodity 
was  impracticable,  and  have  called  attention  in  a  striking 
manner  to  a  remarkable  mechanical  achievement. 

Numerous  expeditions  organized  to  hunt  for  Andrec 
and  his  party  have  failed  to  obtain  a  clew  that  is  entitled 
to  the  slightest  confidence.  And  the  Belgian  Antarctic 
expedition  of  i8*)7,  which  was  to  land  at  Cape  Adair  and 
send  word  up  to  Australia  last  spring,  has  also  been  lost, 
apparently.  The  latest  ventures  in  Polar  research  are 
those  of  Peary,  who  was  followed  all  the  way  up  the  west 
coast  of  Greenland  by  the  houndlike  Sverdrup,  and  Borch- 
grevink's  expedition  to  the  Antarctic  continent,  along 
nearly  the  same  line  that  the  Belgians  intended  to  pursue. 
Geographical  enterprise  has  been  particularlv  active  in 
Africa. 

In  aerial  locomotion  little  has  been  accomplished  al- 


though experimentation  continues,  and  the  English  David- 
son, and  the  French  Avion,  flying  machines  have  attracted 
attention. 

Dr.  Russell's  discovery  that  magnesium,  zinc,  cad- 
mium, and  other  metals  diffuse  rays  that  are  capable  of 
reproducing  an  image  on  a  photographic  plate,  should  be 
mentioned. 

4- 

Printing  by  X-Rays 

From  time  to  time  we  have  heard  of  successful  experi- 
ments in  "  printing 'by  x-rays,"  but  no  satisfactory  account 
of  this  feat  came  under  our  notice  until  we  found  the 
following  article  in  the  Boston  Transcript  which  assumes 
responsibility  for  the  statements  made.  The  Transcript 
does  not  disclose  the  source  of  its  information  : 


George  I/.ambard,  who  has  been  experimenting  in 
Paris  with  the  Rcmtgcn  rays,  in  the  hope  of  adapting 
them  to  commercial  use  in  the  printing  industry,  an- 
nounces that  he  has  succeeded  in  producing  a  machine 
for  the  purpose.  He  reasoned  that  if  the  x-rays  would 
penetrate  oaken  logs  they  ought  to  penetrate  piles  of 
paper,  and  that  as  photographs  could  be  taken  with  x-rays, 
it  ought  to  be  possible  to  reproduce  a  picture  or  printing 
through  every  sheet  of  a  pile  of  paper.  The  invention  is 
so  far  matured  that  M.  Izambard  is  able  to  expose  a  pile 
of  paper  between  two  Crookes  tubes  and  print  both  sides 
of  all  the  sheets  in  the  pile  at  the  same  time.  He  can 
also  place  a  series  of  piles  of  paper  around  a  Crookes 
tube,  making  use  of  the  x-rays  by  radiating  them  from  a 
centre.  It  was  suggested  many  years  ago  that  the  print- 
ing of  the  future  would  be  done  by  electricity,  operating, 
not  on  single  sheets,  but  on  all  the  sheets  of  a  pile  at  the 
same  instant. 

Various  inventions  have  made  some  approach  to  a 
solution  of  the  problem,  but  none  of  them  has  been  suc- 
cessful in  producing  satisfactory  printing.  M.  Izambard's 
first  success  was  obtained  by  sensitizing  the  paper,  on  the 
side  that  was  to  be  printed,  with  a  gelatino-bromide  em- 
ulsion, such  as  is  commonly  used  in  photography.  A 
pile  or  block  of  paper  thus  prepared  was  placed  in  a 
position  of  exposure  to  the  x-rays.  On  top  of  the  paper 
was  placed  a  copy  of  the  thing  to  be  printed.  This  copy 
being  proof  to  the  x-rays,  in  a  trice  the  thing  was  done, 
and  on  developing  the  pile  of  paper  the  inventor  found  a 
copy  clearly  printed  on  each  sheet.  To  print  in  this 
manner,  it  is  necessary  that  the  copy  or  original  shall  be 
nearly  impervious  to  the  Rontgen  rays,  and  that  it  shall 
be  placed  between  the  Crookes  tube  and  the  pile,  where 
the  rays  may  be  directed  to  it. 

The  copy  is  preferably  first  printed  or  written  in  what 
is  called  radiographic  or  x-ray  proof  ink,  composed  of  a 
material  calculated  to  intercept  the  rays.  A  few  seconds' 
exposure  is  sufficient  to  effect  the  printing  through  the 
entire  pile  of  paper,  but  it  is  at  first  invisible  and  requires 
to  be  developed  or  fixed,  after  the  method  of  a  photo- 
grapher. The  piles  of  exposed  sheets  arc  trundled  into  a 
red-light  room  and  suspended  in  vats,  where  the  develop- 
ing and  fixing  liquids  arc  applied.  Rinsing  and  drying 
follow,  and  the  latter  may  be  hurried  by  mechanical  and 
chemical  means.  It  is  apparent  that  the  process  is  really 
a  sort  of  wholesale  method  of  photography  with  the  x-rays, 
and  is  printing  only  in  the  photographic  sense  of  the 
term.  The  inventor  admits  that  there  is  a  difficulty  in 
printing  on  one  side  only  of  the  paper,  owing  to  the 
tendency  of  the  print  to  show  through  on  the  reverse  side. 
He  proposes  to  overcome  this  by  sensitizing  the  paper  in 
stripes,  printing  the  lines  on  the  stripes,  and  causing  the 
lines  on  one  side  of  the  paper  to  fall  opposite  the  spaces 
between  the  stripes  on  the  other  side. 

The  x-ray  proof  ink  used  is  made  in  part  of  finely 
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divided  metallic  or  calcareous  powder.  Bronze,  copper, 
white  lead  or  while  zinc  may  be  used.  As  a  writing  ink, 
white  lead  in  a  solution  of  gum  has  been  found  most 
satisfactory.  When  the  matter  to  be  printed  is  first 
typewritten,  the  metallic  powder  is  mixed  with  boiled 
linseed  oil. 

Failure  of  the  Cast-Steel  Gun 

Stitntific  Amtritan,  Ni  »  Y*>rk.   January  14. 

The  idea  that  a  cast-steel  gun  can  be  produced  which 
will  have  the  same  ratio  of  energy  to  weight  of  gun  as  the 
hooped  or  wire-wound  gun,  and  stand  the  test  of  contin- 
ued firing,  dies  hard.  The  latest  attempt  to  work  out  a 
proposition  which  our  artillery  experts  regard  as,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  imj>ossiblc  was  embodied  in  the  eight- 
inch  cast-steel  gun  of  Dr.  Gatling,  for  the  construction  of 
which  congress  appropriated  $40,000.  The  gun  was  duly 
constructed  according  to  the  inventor's  specifications  and 
sent  to  the  Sandy  Hook  proving-ground  to  be  tested.  A 
sum  of  %  1  8,600  was  allotted  by  the  board  of  ordnance  and 
fortification  for  this  purpose,  and  it  was  the  intention  to 
subject  the  weapon  to  three  hundred  rounds  in  all.  These 
tests  are  commenced  at  the  standard  firing  pressure  used 
tn  the  amiv  guns  of  37,000  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  but 
before  they  are  over  it  frequently  happens  that  the  pres- 
sures rise  far  above  this  figure,  in  some  cases  exceeding  it 
by  over  one  hundred  j>er  cent.  When  a  gun  has  stood 
three  hundred  rounds,  during  which  the  pressure  may 
hive  risen  as  high  as  82,858  pounds,  as  actually  occurred 
in  the  case  of  the  Brown  wire  gun,  the  ordnance  experts 
ii<>  not  hesitate  to  pass  it  as  being  perfectly  satisfactory,  as 
far  as  danger  to  rupture  is  concerned,  the  Gatling  gun 
l:ad  already  resisted  five  rounds  with  ordinary  charges  in 
its  first  trials.  During  the  second  series  of  trials,  which 
tfjok  place  on  January  4th,  ten  rounds  were  fired  with  the 
same  charges  and  pressures  of  about  37,000  pounds.  At 
the  tenth  round  of  the  series,  or  the  fifteenth  round  for 
the  gun,  it  failed  completely,  and  is  described  as  flying 
into  many  fragments. 

On  being  interviewed,  Dr.  Gatling  stated  that  the  fail- 
ure did  not  surprise  him,  because  he  was  aware  that  there 
was  a  mishap  at  one  stage  of  the  manufacture.  He  avers 
that  tests  of  the  metal  of  the  gun  showed  that  the  breech 
was  considerably  weaker  than  the  muzzle  of  the  gun,  the 
defect  being  due  to  the  fact  that  the  breech  was  subjected 
tr>  a  high  temperature  for  three  days  longer  than  it  should 
have  been.  As  a  result,  the  strength  of  the  breech  com- 
pared with  the  muzzle  was  about  as  six  to  ten,  the  metal 
it  the  muzzle  representing  the  strength  which  was  designed 
10  be  secured  for  the  whole  gun.  If  these  are  the  facts, 
though  we  confess  the  statement  needs  elucidation,  it  is 
jrrcatly  to  be  regretted  that  the  weapon  was  not  rejected 
and  another  cast.  Every  one,  and  none  more  than  ord- 
nance officers,  is  anxious  to  know  the  exact  possibilities 
of  cast  ordnance.  The  present  failure,  notwithstanding 
the  alleged  mishap  in  the  manufacture,  will  tend  to 
strengthen  the  prejudice  which  exists  against  the  type. 

+ 

Extra-Organic  Factors  of  Evolution 

Observing,  says  a  note  in  the  Popular  Science  Monthly, 
that  our  civilization  has  made  advances  or  "strides"  in 
recent  years  out  of  all  proportion  to  any  improvements 
ihat  have  taken  place  in  our  organic  faculties,  Arthur 
Allin  has  insisted,  in  Science,  on  the  im[>ortancc  of  extra- 
organic  factors  in  human  development.  Our  sense  and 
motor  organs,  he  says,  are  essentially  instruments  and 
tools,  ami  so  is  the  brain  :  and  most  if  not  all  of  the 
three  hundred  or  more  mechanical  movements  known  in 
the  arts  are  found  exemplified  in  the  human  body.  Our 


sense  organs  arc  thus  indefinitely  multiplied  and  extended 
by  such  extra-organic  sense  organs  as  the  microscope, 
telescope,  resonator,  telephone,  telegraph,  thermometer, 
etc.  Our  motor  organs  are  multiplied  by  such  agencies 
as  steam  and  electric  machines,  etc.,  in  the  same  manner. 
"  The  printing  press  is  an  extra-organic  memory  far 
more  lasting  and  durable  than  the  plastic  but  fickle  brain." 
Fire  provides  man  with  a  second  digestive  apparatus  by 
means  of  which  hard  and  stringy  roots  and  other  materials 
for  food  arc  rendered  digestible  and  poisonous  roots  and 
herbs  innocuous.  Tools,  traps,  weapons,  etc.,  are  but 
extensions  of  bodily  contrivances.  Clothing,  unlike  the 
fur  or  layer  of  blubber  of  the  lower  animals,  becomes  a 
part  of  the  organism  at  will.  One  finds  himself  more  or 
less  independent  of  seasons,  climates,  and  geographical 
restrictions.  By  organic  heredity  or  the  transmission  of 
the  congenital  characteristics  of  the  parents  to  the  child- 
ren, working  alone,  all  progress  depends  upon  the  trans- 
mission of  variations  occurring  within  the  organism. 
"  Moreover,  these  advantageous  organic  variations  die  with 
the  individual,  and  must  be  born  again,  so  to  speak,  with 
each  new  individual."  This  requires  time,  and  progress 
depending  on  it  would  be  indefinitely  protracted.  On 
the  other  hand,  by  means  of  social  heredity,  each  new 
member  of  the  race  has  handed  to  him  at  birth  the  accu- 
mulated organic  advantageous  variations  of  sense  and 
motor  organs,  and  the  extra-organic  adaptations  that  have 
multiplied  so  indefinitely  in  the  age  of  civilized  man. 
"The  vast  importance  of  accumulation  of  capital  is 
obvious. " 

Various  Topics 

A  jit>  crane  at  Marc  Island  navy  yard,  California,  has  a  working 
rapacity  of  lorty  Ions  at  a  seventy-five. foot  radius,  and,  without  any 
reversing  or  stopping  of  the  engine. 

Dr.  Joseph  Came  Ross,  physician  to  Ancuats  hospital,  Man- 
chester, writes  in  praise  of  a  decoction  of  cinnamon  as  a  cure  for  influ 
enza.    The  treatment  must  be  U'gun  within  twenty-lour  hours  of  the 
IK-Rinniiig  of  the  attack. 

The  achievements  of  the  American  inventor.  Mr.  Eddy,  arc  ri- 
valed by  the  automatic  photograph  apparatus  which  has  been  used 
tor  balloon  ascensions  with  such  satisfactory  results  by  I..  Grillctet, 
who  has  been  working  under  the  financial  encouragement  of  Prince 
Albert  of  Monaco. 

A  German  inw-tigator,  by  sterilizing  each  clement  of  milk  sepa. 
ratcly.  ha*  found  that  the  altered  appearance  ami  taste  arc  due  to  a 
caramelizing  of  the  milk  sugar,  with  the  formation  of  a  small  amount 
ot  lactic  acid,  also  that  the  albumin  was  coagulated,  and  the  casein 
partially  precipitated.  Pasteurizing  produces  the  same  alterations  in 
a  "lighter  degree.  His  tests  prove  that  sterilizing  milk  does  not  ren- 
der it  any  less  digestible. 

Appltten 1  Popular  Sdtntt  Mtftkly :  The  discovery  is  an- 
nounced in  a  preliminary  communication  by  Dr.  Issutsrhcnko,  of 
Russia,  of  a  microbe  pathogenic  to  rats.  An  epidemic  having  broken 
out  among  the  rats  kept  for  experimental  purposes  in  the  government 
agricultural  laboratory,  a  liacillu*  was  isolated  from  the  liver  and 
spleen  of  affected  animals  that  proved  excessively  fatal  to  rats  and 
mice.  Experiments  in  making  the  organism  useful  as  a  living  rat 
poison  have  not  yet,  however,  had  an  encouraging  success. 

We  hear  of  a  pmcess  for  seasoning  wood  by  electrical  action. 
The  timber  to  be  treated  is  put  into  a  quadrangular  tank  of  liquid, 
immersed  to  rather  more  than  half  its  depth,  and  an  electric  current 
applied  thioiigh  a  metallic  conductor,  so  arranged  as  to  distribute  it 
throughout  the  area,  and  it  i-  slated  that  in  a  space  of  four  minutes 
the  sap  lxgins  to  exude  at  the  lower  end  of  the  wood;  in  six  hours  it 
is  all  extracted.  The  wood  is  then  placet!  in  another  tank,  from 
which  a  septic  solution  is  forced  into  the  pores  by  an  electro-capillary 
method. 

Eleitrical  World-  The  use  of  liquid  hydrogen  has  been  proi>os«d 
by  Professor  Dewar  for  (In:  pp«duction  of  very  high  vacuo.  If  the 
end  of  a  closes!  tube  containing  air  is  immer^d  in  liquid  hvn-gen,  the 
contents  of  the  tube  are  quickly  condensed  to  solid  air.  ami  if  the  por- 
lion  of  the  tut>e  from  which  the  air  has  thus  U-en  removed  is  scaled 
with  a  blow  pipe,  a  vacuum  i%  olntairwd  —  high  that  it  will  scarcely  al- 
low an  electric  discharge  to  pa--.  Thi-  condensation  is  accomplished 
almost  instantly,  the  required  time  of  immersion  never  being  more 
than  a  minute.  Thi-  givi>  a  -iniplc  means  of  obtaining  the  high 
vacuum  necessary  in  Crwoke*'  lube-,  and  might  possibly  be  on  a  large 
m.h1c  sufficiently  economical  for  use  m  incandescent  lamp  works 
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Dr.  Hillis  and  Plymouth  Church 

On  ttovk  (Coflf *)t  Ni  w  York,  J.muary  14 
The  advisory  committee    lias  unanimously  recom- 
mended as  the  successor  to  the  Kcv.   Lyman  Abbott  in 
the  pastorate  of  Plymouth  church,   Brooklyn,  the  Rev. 


'IWmutitn  »/  F.  II.  Kn*ll  (« 


Newell  D.  Hillis,  U.  IX,  who  is  now  the  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  worshiping  in  the  Central  music  hall, 
Chicago,  where  he  succeeded  Professor  Swing.  Dr.  Hillis 
is  in  the  forty-first  year  of  his  age,  has  maintained  a  large 
congregation  in  the  hall  during  the  past  four  years,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  attractive  anil  successful  lyceum  lecturers 
in  the  west.  It  is  said  that  he  desires  a  church  which 
will  give  him  more  pastoral  relations  and  one  engaged  ac- 
tively tn  Christian  work.  And  at  the  present  time,  of  the 
1,835  members  on  the  roll  of  Plymouth  church,  562  are 
actually  employed  in  some  one  of  the  various  depart- 
ments of  work  in  the  church.  If  Dr.  Hillis  wants  a  work- 
ing church,  he  will  find  it  in  Plymouth. 

Standard  ).  I'hua^jo 

The  call  to  the  pastorate  of  Plymouth  church,  ex- 
tended to  Dr.  N.  D.  Hillis,  is  a  significant  event.  Dr. 
Hillis,  one  of  the  most  lovable  of  men  and  most  at- 
tractive of  preachers,  has  still  maintained  his  connec- 
tion with  the  Presbyterians  although  occupying  the 
pulpit  of  the  church  which  w.is  organized  as  an  asylum 
for  Professor  Swing,  who  had  been  reprimanded  pretty 
severely  for  his  views,  it  will  be  remembered,  before  his 
departure  from  the  Presbyterian  fold.  That  Dr.  Hillis  was 
permitted  to  hold  the  position  unmolested  by  heresy  trials 
is  a  tribute  to  his  personal  character,  for  unquestionably  his 
theological  opinions  are  not  in  keeping  with  the  majority 
of  the  Presbyterian  ministry,  although  not  so  '•liberal" 
as  those  of  his  predecessor  at  Central  music  hall. 


F.xamintr  iBapC),  Nrw  York 
It  is  a  curious  commentary  on  fancies  of  pulpit  sup- 
ply committees,  and  of  congregations,  that  Dr.  Hillis,  now 
so  strongly  favored  by  Plymouth,  stands  in  theology  for 
everything  that  Lyman  Abbott  does  not  stand  for.  He  is 
not  always  talking  from  the  pulpit  about  fundamentals 
in  religion,  but  he  is  as  sound  in  them  as  any  orthodox 
minister  in  America.  I  do  not  look  upon  him  as  a  great 
pulpit  orator,  or  even  as  a  great  preacher,  but  he  is  a 
good  man,  and  Plymouth  will  succeed  under  his  pastor- 
ate. The  selection  is  a  wise  one;  but  it  is  not  what  you 
would  have  expected  Plymouth  to  have  made,  if  tradition 
counts  for  anything. 

A  State  Religious  Conference 

New  York  Tribunt,  Condcn*«U  for  PUU.K  OffiNMN 
Most  Christians,  we  presume,  even  those  who  would 
like  to  bring  it  about,  have  little  hope  of  any  immediate 
reunion  of  Christendom.  Every  denomination  contains 
a  few  catholic-minded  men  willing  to  waive  their  denom- 
inaiional  preferences  for  the  sake  of  unity,  though  the 
great  majority  of  the  members  could  not  be  brought  to 
that  point.  But  while  Christian  union  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, there  is  a  growing  sentiment  in  favor  of  a  closer  un- 
ity among  the  Protestant  churches  looking  to  occasional 
interdenominational  conferences  and  some  practical 
scheme  of  cooperation  in  certain  lines  of  church  work. 
The  world's  parliament  of  religions,  in  Chicago,  in  1893. 
was  an  attempt  to  give  expression  to  that  feeling  on  a 
large  scale.  It  was  a  declaration  that  underlying  all  re- 
ligions are  certain  unities  of  thougut,  feeling,  aspiration 
and  ethics,  and  that  men  of  all  faiths  can  confess  their 
spiritual  kinship  and  respect  each  other's  beliefs  without 
disloyalty  to  their  own.  In  the  rank  and  file  of  Chris- 
tians, however,  this  was  simply  a  counsel  of  perfection. 
It  seems  to  them  subversive  of  the  faith  they  profess  to 
acknou ledge  that  there  was  anything  good  or  true  in 
other  religions;  and  for  that  reason  the  parliament  of  re- 
ligions was  in  some  respects  a  failure.  The  time  was  not 
ripe  for  it,  and  the  large  minded  and  loyal  Christian  men 
who  took  part  in  it  found  themselves  the  objects  of  much 
popular  sus|  icion  and  prejudice.  Nevertheless,  the  par- 
liament was  not  wholly  barren  of  results.  It  set  many 
earnest  men  to  thinking  along  larger  lines.  The  gather- 
ing together  of  men  representing  every  religious  creed  em- 
phasized the  triviality  of  the  questions  that  separate 
Christians,  and  ever  since,  therefore,  there  has  been  a 
marked  growth  of  respect  for  honest  differences  of  opinion 
among  Christians.  This  feeling  has  now  taken  a  concrete 
form.  A  large  number  of  representative  Christian  and 
Jewish  ministers  and  laymen  in  this  state  have  issued  a 
circular  letter  calling  for  the  organization  of  state  confer- 
ences of  religion  somewhat  on  the  lines  of  the  parliament 
of  religions.  Among  the  signers  of  the  letter  are  such 
men  as  Drs.  I-eighton  Williams,  Baptist;  Henry  A.  Stim- 
son,  Congregationalism  G.  Gottheil,  Jewish;  F.  M.  North, 
Methodist;  Charles  Cuthbcrt  Hall,  Presbyterian;  R.  Heber 
Newton,  Episcopal;  Joachim  Elmendorf,  Reformed; 
Robert  Collyer,  Unitarian;  C.  H.  Eaton,  Univcrsalist ;  the 
presidents  of  nine  colleges,  seven  editors  of  religious  jour- 
nals and  four  officers  of  religious  organizations.  Briefly 
stated,  the  idea  is  to  hold  a  state  conference  this  jear, 
and  thereafter  biennially,  under  the  auspices  of  all  the  re- 
ligious bodies  in  the  state.  This  conference  would  con- 
tinue three  or  four  days,  and  would  be  composed  of 
prominent  ministers  and  laymen  of  the  different  religious 
bodies,  some  of  whom  would  read  papers  on  themes  of 
religion,  morals  and  social  reform.  It  is  felt  that  relig- 
ious people  are  ready  for  such  a  gathering  and  that  its 
discussions  would  do  much  to  bring  religious  people  of 
every  name  more  closely  together.    "If,*'  says  the  letter. 
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"toleration  in  religion  is  the^best  fruit  of  the  last  four 
centuries,  should  not  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury mark  an  advance  to  a  still  nobler  position,  that  of 
reciprocation  in  religion  and  of  inter- religious  coopera- 
tion— the  attitude  of  men  open-minded,  spiritual  and  lov- 
ing enough  to  acknowledge  that  there  is  truth  to  be 
learned  from,  as  well  as  truth  to  be  offered  to,  neighbors, 
and  that  a  great  deal  of  good  now  undone  in  the  world 
waits  for  the  hour  when  the  churches  shall  join  hands  in 
a  new  brotherhood  ? " 


Statistics  of  the  Churches  for  1898 

New  York  fndtftndent,  January  5 

Summary         ,\W  (''tins 

AftmMrr  Memlirt 
6  UmIus.  .    84.454  2.500 

5..124  5-58r» 

I  ft. 


/Vjr<>iw/jv,«'A<wi 


Armenian*,  2  lilies. 


liaptists.  I  3  . . 

Krv.hrcn  (River).  3  Unlit-?. 
Brethren  i Plymouth),  4  b.Kr.- 
Catholics.  4  I"" '  ■*'*  ■ 

(V.llollCS,  ApoStolit 

Ckrisudelphi.ms.     

Christian*,  2  hot  lie*  

Christian  Catholic*,  Ikwn'. 
Christian  Missionary  Ass.x-i.it  ion 

Christian  Scientists  

Christian  Union  

1  JjUTCh  01  C<d  (Wiiint  hrrr.ii.iri.cnt . 


•  4-3',4-427 
■»-7.V> 

,   .  8,305,178 
i.4'M 

124.30.S 
14.000 

70,000 
1S.214 


4^5 


210-79' 


2.S0S 
0.000 

30.000 


Qurvli  Triumphant  i-S.  I1W1  infurthl    384 

Caurch  of  tin-  .Vw  Jerusalem.    *>,7»i  *f)72 

Communistic  S«cietic*.  <i  lx«l>-.   3-'i3°   

Cttign-gatioiiali-ts  ,   625.864  10,600 

Iha-iplc-  «f  Chri*t   1.085,615  }*>$}& 

Dunkai-ts.  4  bodies   io>>  i>u  8.000 

Kvaiis;elic.il.  2  b.»lic*    17V°4  24.134 

Friends,  4  ts*li.-   118.626  1. 152 

fronds  ol  the  Temple   34<>   

Urm.in  Evangelical  Protestant      .  36.500   

i*mun  Evangelical  Svnnd   IW.234  4.616 

Creek  Church.  2  1**1  ie*.   48.030  .54-326 

]-*- .   1,200.000   

Liter  Das  Saint*.  2  l«»lic*   340.O30  43-26€, 

Wberarw,  20  »»»div*   1,526.552  J6.678 

'A'aldenstromiaiis   20,000   

Mfi.mmitcs,  12  li«lie*   56.318  1. 774 

Methodist,  17  bndic*.     .      .    5,808.094  lo2,i</> 

Moravians   14-553  333 

Presbyterian*.  12  bodies   1. 542.401  52.230 

I'rolesUnt  Kpiscop.il,  2  l»«lic>    680.347  21,844 

R-iormcd,  3  tiodic*   370,277  13.056 

\ilvationists                                      ......  40,000   

S:hwrnkfchli.ins     306   

Sntial  Brethren   0«3   

><iety  for  Kthic.il  (  ullurc    t.300  236 

-Spiritualist*  -                      ...  45.030   

Theosophical  Socictv.    3,000   

I'aittrcl  Brethren.  2  bodies  .   285.040  5,823 

Initariaiis   75.000  5,000 

tr,ivcrsali*u     48»5'J  2-,69 

Volunteer*   2.000   

Impendent  Congregations .    14.126   


Total  in  the  United  States  27,714.523  862,300 

•Decrease. 

Baltimore  (Md.)  Htrald 

The  statistics  or  church  membership  in  1898  are 
specially  interesting  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  has  lately 
become  quite  the  fashion  to  deplore  the  decline  of  re- 
ligious enthusiasm  as  expressed  in  the  small  gains  made 
by  the  various-denominations.  An  analysis  of  the  exhibit 
does  not  sustain  the  rather  pessimistic  statements  made 
from  time  to  time.  Protestantism  has,  apparently,  no 
well-founded  reason  for  taking  a  dismal  view  of  the  pros- 
pect. As  disclosed  by  the  table  of  totals  and  gains,  the 
utuation  affords  ground  for  encouragement. 

Providence,  (K.  I  )  Journal 

Absolute  accuracy  is  doubtless  impossible,  but  the 
substantial  value  of  the  Independent's  annual  tables  has 
never  been  seriously  questioned,  and  we  may  safely  accept 
the  figures  as  substantially  correct.    The  first  thing  that 


strikes  one,  even  on  the  most  casual  inspection,  is  the 
enormous  dissipation  of  energy  which  the  existence  of  so 
many  sects  implies.  The  number  of  these  sects  increases 
rather  than  diminishes.  There  arc  over  four  million  Bap- 
tists and  nearly  six  million  Methodists,  and  the  two  de- 
nominations combined  ought  to  have  a  commanding  in- 
fluence in  the  growth  of  Protestantism.  Yet  the  percent- 
age of  gain  in  both  instances  is  much  less  than  it  might 
be ;  and  when  we  understand  that  there  are  thirteen  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  Baptists  and  seventeen  different  kinds  of 
Methodists  we  begin  to  see  a  reason  for  this.  Combina- 
tion is  an  accepted  principle  in  commerce  ;  perhaps  it 
would  apply  equally  well  to  religion. 

[Xtroit.  (Mich.  1  tVtws  Tribune 


Ecclesiastical  statistic 


the  most  si 


)py  things  in 


the  world.  They  are  a  mixture  of  guess-work  and  un- 
scientific rules.  "Membership''  is  a  word  that  means 
nothing  definite  in  most  Protestant  bodies.  He  is  a  wise 
spiritual  father  who  knows  his  own  spiritual  child  in  most 
of  the  Protestant  parishes  of  the  land.  In  the  coming 
and  going  and  eternal  flow  of  the  Protestant  populations 
from  parish  to  parish  and  from  the  church  of  one  name  to 
the  church  of  another  name,  and  in  the  continuous 
"dropping  out''  into  the  world,  no  pastor  can  make  his 
annual  report  with  any  degree  of  scientific  accuracy. 
The  church  authorities  do  not  profess  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  annual  reports,  and  so  the  Ind>'fn-ndenJ'x  annual  sum- 
mary is  worth  scarcely  the  wood-pulp  it  is  printed  on. 


Various  Topics 

The  little  Waldcnsian  Church  of  the  Alps  counts  congrega. 
tions  ;  it  maintains  a  missionary  establishment  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty  churches  in  other  parts  ot  the  world. 

The  action  of  Plymouth  church,  Brooklyn,  has  given  the  Central 
church.  ..f  Chicago,  an  opportunity  to  secure  the  services  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Frank  \V.  Cunsaulus  as  its  pulpit  orator. 

New  England  Friend*  have  icccntly  finished  an  extensive  build- 
ing for  a  girls'  training  school  near  Jcru-alcm.  thus  completing  one 
of  the  best  equipped  missionary  structures  in  the  holy  land. 

The  Kev.  Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke,  pa-tor  of  the  Brick  Presbyterian 
church.  Fifth  avenue  and  Thirty  seventh  street,  has  received  a  call 
to  the  chair  of  literature  of  Johns  Hopkins  university  al  Baltimore. 

The  declaration  by  President  laii-cnro  Snow,  the  official  head  of 
the  Mormon  Church,  that  ''polygamous  marriages  have  entirely 
ceased  in  Utah  "  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  statements  made  by 
Eugene  Young  in  the  Missionary  A'rt'ietv  for  January. 

A  relit  of  St.  Anthony,  of  Padua,  was  recently  exposed  for  vener- 
ation in  the  Church  of  Our  Lady  (Jueen  of  Angels,  in  New  York  city. 
The  relic  is  a  very  small  bit  <4  the  bone  of  the  forearm,  about  the 
length  and  breadth  of  a  little  linger  nail,  and  was  ofrtained  by  the 
Capuchin  friars,  after  many  petitions,  from  the  very  reverend  superior 
of  the  lUsilica  in  Padua,  Italy. 

The  question  of  a  successor  to  Father  Brown,  the  well-known 
high  ritualist  rector  of  the  Episcopal  church  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin, 
who  died  recently,  seems  to  !*■  in  process  of  solution  by  the  selection, 
■if  Dr.  George  McClellan  Fiskc.  rector  of  St.  Stephen's  Episcopal 
church  in  Providence,  K.  I.,  one  of  the  few  churches  that  follow  the 
general  type  of  l  ather  Brown'*  in  this  city. 

The  English  bishops,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  at  their  late  meeting 
at  Ijmbeth,  resolved  that  the  ceremonial  use  of  incense  or  of  lighted 
candle*  was  not  uuthoritcd  ;  neither  can  the  sacrament  lie  reserved, 
nor  may  there  lie  any  public  invocation  of  the  Virgin  Marv  or  the 
saints,  nor  the  use  of  any  regular  services  not  authorized  by  the  prayer 
book.     No  decision  was  reached  as  toconfession  or  prayer  for  the  dead. 

The  cardinal  reasons  given  by  Christian  Scientists  for  the  rapid 
spread  of  their  religion  arc  as  follows  :  First,  the  restoration  of  the 
Christian  healing  of  the  Apostolic  Church.  Second,  the  establish, 
ment  of  Christianity  upon  a  scientific  and  practically  demonstrable 
basis.  Third,  the  metaphysical  and  spiritual  interpretation  of  Christ's 
teachings  representing .»  general  and  world-wide  reaction  against  ma 
terialism  and  extemalism  in  religion. 

A  letter  in  an  Austrian  Roman  Catholic  organ,  the  I'attrlanJ, 
gives  some  interesting  details  of  the  activity  ol  the  Russian  propa- 
ganda in  Syria  and  Palestine.  It  apjiear*  that  there  is  a  Russian  so 
ciety  for  the  holy  land,  whose  ostensible  object  is  to  encourage  and 
a»»ist  Russian  pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem  and  Palestine.  It  has  a 
splendid  Russian  church  in  Jerusalem,  licsidcsa  vast  and  well,  furnished 
pilgrims'  refuge  and  dependencies,  so  that  there  is  practically  a  sep- 
arate Russian  colony  in  the  holy  city. 
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LETTERS  AND  ART 

Two  Decades  of  American  Literature 

IIamu.Ion  \V.  MaIUK,  in  the  January  Forum,  New  York.  Condensed 
fc>r  IVm.n:  Opinion 

Our  literature  for  two  decades  has  not  made  a  very 
deep  impression  on  the  imagination  of  the  country  and 
has  not  deeply  affected  its  character  because,  for  the  most 
part,  it  has  lacked  depth  of  feeling  and  profound  serious- 
ness. It  has  seemed  to  shrink  from  deep  conviction, 
from  strong  feeling,  from  great  emotion.  It  has  been 
admirable  in  form,  sound  in  tone,  and  often  charming  in 
style;  but,  for  the  most  part,  it  has  lacked  elemental 
power.  The  great  passions  have  not  been  portrayed  by 
it;  nor  have  the  shaping  forces  which  are  always  at  work 
in  the  deepest  consciousness  of  a  people  come  to  the  light  in 
it.  A  good  deal  of  this  literature  has  seemed  to  share  the 
conventional  dread  of  any  real  show  of  feeling,  the 
conventional  shrinking  from  outbreaks  of  the  great  cmo- 
lions.  It  has  observed  the  proprieties  to  a  degree  which 
lias  made  it  a  well-bred  and  agreeable  comment  upon 
men  and  manners,  without  a  suggestion  of  the  tremen- 
dous forces  which  are  never  absent  from  human  life,  or  a 
glance  into  those  depths  into  which  men  of  creative  genius 
are  compelled  to  look  by  the  very  possession  of  vision  and 
insight.  The  well-bred  man  of  the  world  is  a  very  agree- 
able companion;  but  his  world  is  not  the  world  in  which 
great  spirits  live  or  great  work  is  done. 

Between  the  magnitude  and  seriousness  of  American 
life  and  the  lightness,  grace  and  touch-and-go  quality  of 
a  good  deal  ol  American  writing,  there  is  a  great  gulf 
fixed.  The  distance  in  depth  and  power  between  that 
life  and  many  of  the  most  charming  books  written  here 
would  be  humorous  if  it  were  not  pathetic.  It  would 
seem  as  if  we  shrank  from  any  real  knowledge  of  our- 
selves, and  dreaded  any  hand-to-hand  contact  with  the 
tremendous  actualities  of  living.  Our  literature  has 
largely  lost  the  note  of  discovery,  the  audacity  of  spiritual 
adventure,  the  courage  of  great  faiths  and  passions:  it  is 
in  danger  of  becoming  a  resource  of  polite  society,  in- 
stead of  an  expression  of  vital  experience  and  a  dominant 
force  in  national  life.  It  has  struck  some  deep  notes  with 
great  clearness  and  resonant  power :  but  it  must  continue 
to  strike  such  notes;  and  it  must  put  behind  the  clarity  of 
its  vision  the  vitality  and  sheer  human  force  of  rich  and 
deep  experience.  The  idealism  of  the  American  charac- 
ter, which  many  foreign  observers  fail  to  recognize  because 
it  has  so  far  taken  practical  rather  than  artistic  forms  of 
expression,  is  a  prime  element  in  the  making  of  the  books 
that  stir  the  depths;  but  there  must  be  substance  and 
power  as  well.  What  Kmerson  recognized  as  '"thinness 
of  constitution  "  is  still  too  much  in  evidence  in  American 
writing.  The  literature  which  pleases  and  refines  is 
wholesome  and  welcome;  but  it  cannot  take  the  place  of 
the  literature  which  reveals  and  stimulates.  This  does 
not  mean,  of  course,  that  literature  shall  become  didactic: 
it  does  mean  that  it  shall  find  the  springs  which  feed  it 
neither  in  culture  nor  in  taste,  but  in  the  depths  of  ex- 
perience and  the  hidden  sources  of  motivity.  A  great  ileal 
of  the  literature  of  the  last  two  decades  would  have  been 
admirable  as  a  subsidiary  literature  :  it  has  been  inadequate 
as  a  representative  literature.  It  has  had  grace  ami  refine- 
ment and  charm:  it  has  lacked  depth,  force,  mass,  pas- 
sion. 

We  need  this  lighter  literature,  but  we  need  still  more 
the  suli>tance  and  power  of  the  literature  which  is  charged 
with  national  or  racial  emotion,  and  which  becomes,  by 
virtue  of  its  representative  quality,  a  veritable  revelation 
of  what  is  in  our  life.  The  American  people  have  not 
yet  come  to  full  national  self-consciousness.  They  have 
Come  to  sectional  self-consciousness  ;  and.  in  New  Eng- 


land for  example,  that  clear  realization  of  ideals  and  for- 
mative tendencies  found  expression  in  a  literature  the 
beauty  and  the  limitation  of  which  are  significant  of  New 
England  character.  But  the  nation  as  a  nation  has  not 
yet  reached  a  clear  understanding  of  itself ;  it  does  not 
know  what  is  in  its  heart,  although  it  responds  with  pas- 
sionate intensity  to  every  appeal  to  its  instincts  and  ideals. 
It  has  found  powerful  expression  of  these  instincts  and 
ideals  on  the  side  of  action  :  it  has  found  only  partial  and 
very  inadequate  expression  on  the  side  of  art.  The  time 
is  fast  approaching,  however,  when  the  man  of  letters 
will  find  his  prime  opportunity  in  the  ripeness  of  this  vast 
population  for  expression  ;  and  literature  must  find  a 
voice  for  this  great  dumb  life  or  utterly  and  disastrously 
fail  to  discharge  its  function  and  do  its  work. 

+ 

The  Rejection  of  the  Robinson  Picture 

In  regard  to  the  landscape  painting  by  the  late  Theo- 
dore Robinson  recently  rejected  by  the  Metropolitan  mu- 
seum as  "  representing  a  class  of  painting  that  should  not 
be  encouraged,"  Mr.  Will  H.  Low  writes  to  the  New  York 
Sun:   

As  the  chairman  of  the  committee  of  the  society  of 
American  artists  appointed  to  purchase  a  picture  by  Theo- 
dore Robinson  for  presentation  to  the  Metropolitan  museum 
of  art,  I  may  say  that  the  picture  was  the  most  important 
work  of  Mr.  Robinson's  available  for  the  purpose,  and 
more  important,  by  reason  of  its  previous  exhibition  at  the 
society  and  at  an  exhibition  in  Cleveland,  where  it  had 
taken  a  prize  as  the  most  meritorious  landscape  in  the  ex- 
hibition, than  the  picture  chosen  by  the  Pennsylvania 
academy  of  fine  arts  from  the  sale  of  Mr.  Robinson's 
works.  It  is  a  principle  so  well  established  that  a  museum 
which  admits  the  works  of  living  or  recently  deceased 
painters  should  receive  the  work  of  men  of  distinction  in 
all  schools  of  painting,  regardless  of  the  individual  prefer- 
ences of  members  of  a  committee,  that  it  goes  without 
saying  that  the  two  gentlemen  who  have  chosen  in  this 
case  to  reject  the  picture  might,  without  sacrifice  of  dig- 
nity, vote  for  a  reconsideration  of  their  action.  It  is  quite 
possible  that,  occupied  in  other  directions,  they  have 
hardly  realized  that  Theodore  Robinson  lived  his  too  brief 
life,  acquired  a  reputation  and  was  the  recipient  of  such 
honors  as  we  have  to  bestow  on  our  artists  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  a  large  number  of  his  fellows,  representing  in 
many  cases  principles  of  art  at  variance  with  those  of  Mr. 
Robinson,  unite  in  demanding  that  a  small  though  wor- 
thy example  of  his  work  may  help  to  perpetuate  the  mem- 
ory of  his  faithful  service  to  art  on  the  walls  of  the  mu- 
seum of  the  city  where  his  chief  honors  were  won. 
New  York  Times 

We  are  persuaded  that  the  museum  would  have  gained 
and  not  lost  by  taking  Mr.  Robinson's  picture.  And  as 
to  any  injustice  done  to  his  memory,  surely  on  that  point 
the  judgment  of  the  artists  who  bought  the  picture/In  or- 
der to  offer  it  to  the  museum,  might  be  accepted  with  en- 
tire safety.  They  could  not  be  le«s  anxious  for  his  good 
name  than  the  committee,  and  their  critical  competence 
is  clearly  as  trustworthy.  It  has  been  intimated  by  one  of 
these  artists  that  the  committee  was  inspired  in  its  course 
by  an  unreasonable  preference  for  foreign  over  native  art. 
We  arc  quite  sure  that  none  of  the  committee  is  conscious 
of  any  such  feeling.  But  it  must  be  said  that  the  intima- 
tion is  not  wholly  unjustified  by  an  inspection  of  the  gal- 
leries of  the  museum,  which  unquestionably  contain  a 
number  of  foreign  pictures  that  are  of  little  merit  or  im- 
portance, and  could  without  any  difficulty  whatever  be 
replaced  by  better  ones  painted  by  Americans.  For  our 
own  part  we  do  not  care  a  rap  for  American  art  or  foreign 
art,  as  such,  and  we  should  not  claim  even  that  when  of 
equal  merit  the  former  should  be  preferred  to  the  latter. 
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If  art  has  any  lasting  value  it  lies  in  qualities  not  deter- 
mined by  nationality.  At  the  same  time,  can  any  one  deny 
that  in  the  museum  and  elsewhere  foreign  pictures  do  ob- 
tain favor  over  American  pictures  of  greater  intrinsic 
value  ?    We  think  not. 

* 

Stevenson's  Letters 

Sidney  Colvin  is  editing  a  series  of  selections  from  the 
correspondence  of  the  late  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  to  be 
continued  in  Scribnert  Magazine  throughout  the  year. 
The  first  group  consists  of  letters  written  by  Stevenson  to 
his  parents  during  his  seventeenth  year,  in  the  course  of 
excursions  undertaken  by  way  of  training  for  his  intended 
profession  as  an  engineer.  The  following  was  sent  from 
Wick,  in  the  northern  extremity  of  Caithness,  where  he 
was  engaged  in  watching  important  harbor  works  that 
were  being  constructed  by  the  family  firm. 

My  dear  Mamma  :  This  morning  I  got  a  delightful  haul : 
your  letter  of  the  fourth  (surely  mis-dated) ;  papa's  of  the 
same  day  ;  Virgil's  "  Bucolics,''  very  thankfully  received, 
and  Aikman's  "Annals"  [Annals  of  the  Persecution  in 
Scotland],  a  precious  and  most  acceptable  donation,  for 
which  I  tender  my  most  ebullient  thanksgiving.  I  almost 
forgot  to  drink  my  tea  and  eat  mine  egg. 

It  contains  more  detailed  accounts  than  anything  I 
ever  saw,  except  Wodrow,  without  being  so  portentously 
tiresome  and  so  desperately  overborne  with  foot-notes, 
proclamations,  acts  of  parliament,  and  citations  as  that 
last  history. 

I  have  been  reading  a  good  deal  of  Herbert.  He's  a 
clever  and  devout  cove ;  but  in  places  awfully  twaddley 
(if  I  may  use  the  word).  Oughtn't  this  to  rejoice  papa's 
heart— 

Carve  or  discourse  ;  do  not  a  famine  fear. 
Who  carves  is  kind  to  two,  who  talk*  to  all. 

You  understand  ?  The  "  fearing  of  famine"  is  applied 
lo  people  gulping  down  solid  vivers  without  a  word,  as  if 
the  ten  lean  kine  began  to-morrow. 

Do  you  remember  condemning  something  of  mine  for 
being  too  obtrusively  didactic.    listen  to  Herbert-- 

I»  it  not  verse  except  enchanted  grove* 
And  sudden  arbors  shadow  coarse-spun  line*? 
Must  purling  streams  refresh  a  lover's  loves  ? 
Mutt  all  he  veutd,  while  he  that  readt  divines 
Conking  the  if  hi*  at  two  removes' 

You  see  "except''  was  used  for  "unless"  before 

1630. 

Gerhart  Hauptmann's  Latest  Drama 

Kuno  Franckr,  in  the  New  York  Nation,  December  22.  Excerpt 

After  the  appearance  of  Gerhart  Hauptmann's  "  Die 
Versunkenc  Glocke,"  not  a  few  of  his  admirers  thought 
that  this  drama  would  mark  a  turning-point  in  the  poet's 
development,  that  he  had  at  last  struggled  through  the 
gloom  of  his  early  imaginings,  that  from  now  on  he  would 
accentuate  the  joyous,  the  harmonious  notes  of  human 
life.  This  hope  has  been  cruelly  disappointed  by  his 
latest  production,  "  Fuhrmann  Hcnschcl,"  a  dialect 
tragedy  which  has  been  the  piece  </e  resistance  of  the 
Deutsches  theater  of  Berlin  during  the  last  few  weeks. 
Nothing  could  be  gloomier  and  more  depressing  than  this 
mournful  picture  of  Silesian  peasant  life.  Even  Tolstoi's 
"  Power  of  Darkness,"  which  undoubtedly  suggested  the 
outline  of  characters  and  the  general  trend  of  action  in 
Hauptmann's  drama,  is,  in  its  final  effect,  less  oppressive 
and  saddening ;  for  although  it  presents  to  us  a  succes- 
sion of  the  most  horrible  atrocities,  it  leads  in  the  end  to 
a  genuine  delivery  of  soul,  to  a  spiritual  purification  such 
as  we  experience  in  all  truly  great  works  of  art.  In 
Hauptmann's  "  Fuhrmann  Henschel,"  on  the  other  hand, 


there  is  much  less  of  outward  offense  against  the  laws  of 
society,  much  less  of  violation  of  the  accepted  code  of 
morality ;  and  yet  we  seem  to  sink  rcsistlessly  and  irre- 
trievably into  utter  degradation  and  ruin. 

Hauptmann's  consummate  skill  in  depicting  diseased 
states  of  mind  has  perhaps  never  been  so  strikingly  illus- 
trated as  in  this  pathetic  figure  of  Henschel,  a  man  who 
goes  to  ruin  from  sheer  mental  disintegration.  But 
never,  too,  has  there  been  a  more  striking  illustration  of 
the  inevitable  failure  of  exclusively  pathological  poetry. 
The  whole  drama,  to  speak  plainly,  is  as  intolerable  as  it 
is  perfect.  There  is  not  a  glimpse  of  the  higher  life  in  it ; 
not  a  single  figure  which  calls  out  our  affection  ;  not 
even  an  appeal  to  our  sense  of  indignation  or  our  right- 
eous wrath  ;  nothing  but  the  cold  analysis  of  a  scientific 
observer.  And  that  from  the  author  of  "  Die  Weber," 
"Einsamc  Mcnschen,"  and  "Die  Versunkene  Glocke  !  " 
Indeed,  the  extraordinary  wealth  and  versatility  of  Haupt- 
mann's genius  could  not  be  more  graphically  brought  to 
our  minds  than  by  placing  "Fuhrmann  Henschel  "  side 
by  side  with  the  three  dramas  just  mentioned.  And 
herein  lies  the  ground  for  the  hope  that  his  next  drama 
will  again  be  a  surprise,  and  lead  us  into  those  regions 
of  higher  spirituality  which  in  this  latest  production  of 
his  are  so  entirely  hidden  from  view. 

+ 

Various  Topics 

The  three  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Edmund 
Spenser  occurred  January  16. 

"Cyrano  dc  Bergerac"  has  been  performed  for  the  300th  time 
at  the  Port  St.  Martin  theatre  in  Paris.  Over  150,000  copies  of  the 
text  have  been  sold  in  France. 

Another  musical  Strauss  has  come  to  light.  He  is  Johann  the 
younger,  son  of  Edouard  and  nephew  of  Johann,  and  has  written  an 

rretta.  "The  Cat  and  the  Mouse,"  performed  with  great  succes*. 
has  got  into  trouble  with  bis  family  on  this  account,  as  both  his 
father  and  his  uncle  suppressed  his  musical  aspirations  and  com- 
pelled  him  to  study  law  and  enter  the  government  civil  service. 

The  sirdar,  says  the  London  Academy,  before  he  sailed,  sat  to 
Mr.  Caton  Woodvillc  for  the  picture  of  the  Gordon  memorial  service 
at  Khartoum  after  the  battle  of  Omdurman,  which  he  is  going  to 
paint  (from  photographs  and  descriptions— for  he  was  not  present)  for 
the  queen.  The  picture,  which  is  half  military  and  half  religious  '» 
one  of  the  most  impressive  that  can  be  painted,  and  it  will  be 
interesting  to  note  Mr.  Caton  Woodville's  success  in  this  new  phase 
of  his  art. 

Mutual  A merUa  says  of  Suzanne  Adams's  debut  in  New  York: 
"  The  verdict  of  the  public  was  that  the  little  American  girl  from  Cam. 
bridge,  Mass.,  was  a  success,  that  in  time  she  would  develop,  and  that 
if  the  great  tragic  and  dramatic  roles  were  beyond  her,  there  wore 
rules  where  her  simplicity,  her  ingenuousness,  her  taste,  her  many 
good  qualities  and  particularly  the  sweetness  and  purity  of  her  voice 
would  win  the  approval  even  of  the  critical." 

Early  next  year  M.  Edouard  Rod,  the  distinguished  Franco- 
Swiss  novelist  anil  critic,  will  lecture  before  the  Harvard  students  on 
"Modem  French  Lyrical  Dramas."  The  Cntie  says:  "There  is 
something  very  attractive  in  M.  Rod's  manner,  which,  added  to  his 
brilliant  conversational  powers  and  solid  Icaniing,  will  win  him  many 
friends  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  That  he  is  a  Protestant  and  a 
■'  Dreyfusard  "  will  not  detract  from  our  interest  in  him.  He  even 
speaks  a  little  English,  reads  it  with  perfect  ease,  and  is  thoroughly  at 
home  in  German;  so.  linguistically,  he  is  much  better  prepared  for 
his  American  trip  than  was  cither  of  the  former  Cerclc  Francais  lee- 
turers. " 

A  fund  for  Sir  Henry  Irving  is  being  quietly  and  anonymously 
raised  by  his  friends,  not  lor  the  actor's  immediate  wants,  but  to  en- 
able hint  to  carry  out  his  professional  plans.  A  l/indon  paper  says  of 
him:  "The  great  tragedian  is  a  broken-down  man— old  at  sixty- 
two,  when  Wyn.lhara,  ior  instance,  is  young  at  sixty-three.  The  be- 
ginning of  the  end  was  noted  by  those  who  knew  Irving  best  almost  a 
year  ago,  when  the  tremendous  strain  of  his  Peter  the  Great  was 
upo»  him.  His  speech  became  indistinct  at  times.  He  mumbled  his 
words.  The  physical  effort  required  was  at  times  manifestly  too 
great  for  his  strength.  l.ater  lir  bought  the  Fiiglish  rights  of  Cyrano 
dc  Bergerac.  and  every  one  wondered  why  he  did  not  ttage  this 
play,  that  was  nearly  certain  to  be  a  great  financiat  success.  The 
reason  was  that  he  kept  putting  it  off  in  the  lope  that  he  would  soon 
be  equal  to  the  phv-ical  strain.  He:  is  not  so  well  aware  of  his  own 
condition  as  are  those  a!»nit  him,  and  is  said  to  U-  busily  making 
plans  for  the  future." 
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MISCELLANY 

The  Real  Cyrano  de  Bergerac 

C.  W.  IIUTSOM,  in  the  January  Crilit,  New  York.  Condensed  for 
t  Public  Opinion 

^  The  real  Cyrano  de  Bergerac  was  born  in  Paris,  in  the 
parish  of  Saint  Sauveur,  early  in  the  year  1619.  The  lad, 
was  brought  up,  however,  in  the  country  near  Bergerac 


From  "Cyrtns  da  Borgorac."    Illutmttd  Edition  do  Lu«». 
Ooublodoy  &  McCluio  Co. 


in  Pdrigord,  where  he  attended  the  school  of  the  parish 
priest,  one  Kostganger,  a  dominie  as  pedantic  as  the  school- 
masters in  Shakespeare.  Aristotelian  logic  was  the  chief 
study  taught  by  Father  KostgSngcr,  and  the  absurdities 
of  the  old  scholastic  training  were  among  the  first  ob- 
jects of  Cyrano's  scorn  and  scathing  ridicule.  Me  re- 
belled, also,  even  in  his  boyhood,  against  the  slavish  at- 
titude assumed  by  the  students  of  that  age  toward  the 
ideas  of  Greek  and  Roman  writers.  Eager  to  attain 
knowledge,  he  implored  that  he  might  be  sent  to  the 
College  of  Beauvais,  in  Paris. 

Not  finding  the  intellectual  life  he  had  so  greatly 
desired,  he  plunged  into  the  excitements  congenial  to  a 
youth  of  nineteen,  boiling  over  with  high  spirits  and  al- 
ready confident  in  his  physical  strength  and  his  speedily 
acquired  skill  in  fence,  His  friend  I.ebret  was  already  a 
member  of  the  king's  body  guards  :  and  he  easily  per- 
suaded Bergerac  to  join  the  same  corps  of  redoubtable 
Gascons.  Young  Cyrano  was  soon  honored  by  his  com- 
rades with  the  sobriquet  of  "The  Demon  of  Courage." 
Duels  were  the  common  amusement  of  these  young  sol- 
diers ;  and  it  was  then  the  custom  for  the  seconds  to  as- 
sist actively  in  the  combat  of  their  principals.  It  was 
natural,  therefore,  for  every  man  who  had  an  affair  of 
honor  on  hand  to  look  out  for  a  second  of  strength, 
activity,  and  intrepid  valor.     Bergerac  was  just  such  a 


swordsman,  and  Bergerac  was  always  ready  to  stand  by  a 
friend.  But  it  is  the  testimony  of  his  staunch  friend 
Lcbret  that,  though  he  at  one  time  had  duelling  appoint- 
ments for  almost  ever)1  day  in  the  year,  Bergerac  never 
once  engaged  in  the  duello  on  account  of  any  quarrel  of 
his  own. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  these  bloody  adventures,  Cyrano  was 
not  wholly  remiss  in  his  studies.  His  passion  at  this  time 
was  for  philosophy.  lie  studied  enthusiastically  the 
writings  of  Descartes,  and  highly  approved  that  philoso- 
pher's great  principle  that  no  old  dictum  is  to  rule  out  an 
argument,  but  that  proof  must  accompany  every  asser- 
tion. But  it  was  not  only  to  philosophical  thought  of 
the  freshest  kind  that  he  devoted  himself  at  this  time. 
His  fondness  for  poetry  was  such  that  M.  Rostand  has 
not  gone  far  wrong  in  founding  upon  it  his  conception  of 
his  hero  as  a  writer  of  impassioned  verse.  Lebrct  testifies 
that  he  haj  seen  him  surrounded  by  the  wild  uproar  of 
the  guard-room  and  the  loud  swearing  of  his  fellow  troop- 
ers, yet  inditing  an  elegy  as  serenely  as  if  he  were  alone 
in  a  cabinet,  with  not  a  murmur  near.  He  began,  like 
so  many  young  poets,  especially  in  that  age,  with  heroic 
verse,  and  soon  produced  a  five-act  tragedy,  "La  Mort 
d'Agrippine. "  He  had  a  great  fondness  for  the  stage, 
but,  along  with  it,  much  of  the  haughty  contempt  for 
the  players  which  was  characteristic  of  the  young  gallants 
of  those  days. 

There  are  in  existence  four  portraits  of  the  real  Cyrano 
de  Bergerac,  one  of  which  we  reproduce.  Judging  from 
these,  he  was  a  handsome  man,  with  fine  eyes,  a  com- 
manding nose,  long  hair,  a  thin,  short  moustache,  and 
clean-shaven  cheeks  and  chin.  It  was  this  brave  nose  of 
his — Napoleon  would  have  made  him  a  marshal  for  it — 
which  M.  Rostand  exaggerates  and  travesties.  Bergerar 
thought  well  of  his  nose,  and  in  his  story  of  the  people  of 
the  moon  states  that  they  do  not  allow  a  small  or  flat 
nose  to  be  perpetuated. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  on  Holidays 

l»ndon  S/xttator.  Gmdcnscd  for  Public  Opinion 
The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  according  to  the  Daily 
Telegraph,  recently  declared  his  opinion  that  holidays,  to 
be  most  beneficial,  should  be  entirely  unspoiled  by  work. 
We  have  been  preaching  that  belief  for  the  last  thirty 
years,  we  fear  without  much  acceptance  ;  but  the  arch- 
bishop has  gone  beyond  us,  for  he  extends  the  principle 
to  the  holidays  of  children.  They  should  not,  he  told 
his  audience  at  the  King's  school,  Canterbury,  do  any 
school  work  in  holiday-time.  He  had  watched  boys 
closely  at  Rugby  for  years,  and  had  found  that  they  were 
never  so  bright  and  so  open  to  instruction  as  after  a  com- 
plete holiday.  We  have  not  a  doubt  that  Dr.  Temple  is 
right,  and  should  not  wonder  if  his  speech  produced  a 
valuable  reform.  Ordinary  masters  have  little  interest  in 
setting  holiday  tasks,  which,  as  they  quite  well  know, 
will  be  very  badly  learned  ;  the  lads  themselves  hate  a  re- 
quirement which  only  spoils  their  last  three  days  of  free- 
dom ;  and  parents,  to  meet  whose  solicitudes  the  system 
is  kept  up,  will  feel  their  anxieties  disappear  when  told 
that  an  archbishop  who  was  one  of  the  most  successful  of 
head  masters  sees  no  harm  and  some  benefit  in  their  boys' 
temporary  idleness  being  made  a  little  more  complete. 
The  holidays  will  at  last  be  recognized  as  what  they 
ought  to  be, — periods  of  rest,  during  which  the  brain 
recovers  its  full  strength  ;  times  of  mental  sleep,  which, 
if  they  are  to  be  fruitful,  ought  no  more  to  be  disturbed 
than  the  times  of  physical  recuperation.  There  are,  of 
course,  boys  without  number  to  whom  they  are  of  com- 
paratively little  use  because  they  never  really  work,  but 
for  the  majority  intervals  of  brain-torpor  are  distinctly  re- 
invigorating,  more  especially  in  an  age  in  which  the 
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steady  tendency  is  towards  over-driving,  and  those  who 
will  learn  may  learn  till  they  are  prematurely  used  up  by 
over  toil.  If  the  holiday*  are  too  long,  shorten  them, 
but  a  month  without  worry  does  more  for  mental  health 
than  six  weeks  broken  by  a  cloud  of  work  in  the  distance, 
which  the  lads'  consciences  tell  them  ought  to  be  got 
through  deliberately,  but  which  is  never  tackled  until  the 
list  three  days,  when  they  either  fail  knowingly  in  a  per- 
emptory duty,  or  give  themselves  a  fit  of  mental  indiges- 
tion. 

The  value  of  complete  rest  for  adults  is  beginning  to 
be  recognized,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  boy's  mind  to 
distinguish  it  from  that  of  the  adult,  except  perhaps,  if 
he  has  the  perceptions  which  enable  him  to  learn,  a 
greater  capacity  for  the  kind  of  apprehensiveness  which  we 
call  worry,  and  which  is  fatal  to  any  benefit  in  the  way  of 
fresh  strength  to  be  derived  from  leisure.  If  any  master 
denies  this,  which  we  think  improbable  now  that  the 
archbishop  has  dispersed  the  fog  of  tradition,  just  let  him 
sot  himself  on  his  next  rush  to  Switzerland  a  week's  hard 
work  in  reading,  or  better  still,  in  learning,  say,  Lucre- 
tius by  heart,  and  he  will  soon  know  the  difference  be- 
tween a  broken  holiday  and  a  perfect  one,  and  everybody 
else  will  know  it  too,  for  he  will  come  home  as  ready  to 
be  "cross,"  that  is,  irritably  nervous,  as  be  was  when  he 
went  away.  Hoys  can  be  cross  when  over-strained  as  well 
is  their  teachers,  and  when  they  are  they  either  learn 
nothing  or  learn  with  a  fury  of  receptiveness  which  speed- 
ily exhausts  their  |>owers.  Let  the  holiday  be  a  slumber 
for  the  mind. 

The  Illustrious  House  of  Lippe 

Eix:ar  Sai.TUS,  in  CoUier't  Wttkly,  New  York 

Miss  Bohlen  is,  or  rather  was,  a  Philadelphia  girl, 
who  from  her  grave  has  succeeded  in  disturbing  the  stat- 
ics of  the  German  empire.  If  one  dead  American  can  do 
that  the  ideas  of  the  late  Mr.  Monroe  ought  to  be  revised. 
The  facts,  too,  should  be  Offenbached.  Summarily,  they 
ire  as  follows:  Miss  Bohlen  married  a  German,  and  had 
a  daughter,  who  became  the  wife  of  Count  Ernst  of  Lippe- 
Hiesterfeld.  The  house  of  Lippe,  sovereign  and  titulanly 
illustrious,  consists  of  four  lines — Lippe  proper,  Lippc- 
Biesterfeld,  Lippe-Weisenfeld,  and  Schaumbcrg-Lippc. 
Their  origin  is  lost  not  precisely  in  the  magnificence  of 
myth,  but  in  the  mists  of  the  middle  ages.  That,  how- 
ever, is  a  detail.  The  point  is  that,  the  eldest  line  be- 
coming recently  extinct,  the  succession  was  severally 
claimed  by  Count  Ernst  of  the  second  branch  and  Prince 
Adolf  of  the  third.  Here  enters  the  mail  fist,  and  with  it 
a  fine  slap  at  Philadelphia.  The  claims  of  Prince  Adolf 
were  favored  by  the  kaiser,  first,  because  he  happened  to 
be  his  brother-in-law,  and,  second,  because  Count  Ernst 
was  the  husband  of  the  daughter  of  what  in  imperial  zool- 
ogy is  known  as  a  gemtinc  Amerikanerin.  But  the  kaiser 
is  not  lord  of  all  he  surveys.  The  dispute,  submitted  for 
arbitration  to  the  king  of  Saxony,  was  decided  by  him  in 
favor  of  Count  Ernst.  There  was  a  pill  for  the  emperor, 
one  parenthetically  which,  even  in  the  emotions  of  the 
holy  land,  he  was  unable  to  digest.  Not  long  ago,  with 
a  view  perhaps  of  taking  Count  Ernst  down  a  peg  or  two, 
he  instructed  the  general  commanding  the  army  corps 
situated  within  the  principality  to  withhold  from  him  his 
title  of  erlauchl  or  illustrious.  That  was  a  very  mean 
thing  to  do. 

Count  Ernst  protested.  To  every  self-respecting  Teu- 
ton the  title  of  illustrious  is  more  evocative,  more  spa- 
cious, more  uplifting  even  than  that  of  durchlaucht  or 
transparency.  To  Count  Ernst  it  is  as  much  part  and 
parcel  of  himself  as  his  nose.  The  withholding  of  the 
one  was  like  tweaking  the  other.  He  protested  accord- 
ingly.   Here  the  plot  thickens.    ( )n  receipt  of  the  pro- 


test, the  kaiser  wired  him  sweetly  as  follows:  "  Regula- 
tions of  general  issued  with  any  approval.  In  addition,  I 
forbid  once  and  for  always  the  tone  in  which  it  hasseemcd 
good  to  you  to  address  me:  W.  R."  Thereupon  the  count 
protested  again,  not  to  W.  R.,  however,  but  to  his  brother 
sovereigns,  the  Landesvater  of  Germany,  to  whom  he  de- 
nounced the  telegram  anil  the  encroachment  on  his  pre- 
rogatives, which  he  declared  to  be  a  menace  to  their  own. 
And  so  it  is.  The  empire,  as  founded  in  the  hall  of  mir- 
rors at  Versailles,  is  a  corporation  of  federal  states.  For 
the  purpose  of  national  defense,  over  this  corporation,  the 
kaiser,  as  war-lord,  is  supreme.  But  in  the  internal  af- 
fairs of  the  different  states  his  interference  is  unconstitu- 
tional, and  as  such,  illegal,  without  warrant,  and  officious 
besides.  The  kaiser  is  not  the  emperor  of  Germany,  he  is 
the  German  emperor.  Apart  from  matters  of  peace  and 
war  within  the  separate  frontiers  of  the  Reich,  each  king- 
let and  princeling  rules  as  sovereignly,  and  by  the  same 
token,  as  pettily  as  he.  W.  R.  has  now  therefore  a  choice 
between  a  back  scat  and  the  spectacle  of  a  number  of 
Landcsvatcr  on  high  horses.  And  all  because  of  an 
American  girl  \  But  put  on  the  stage  to  the  forgotten 
music  of  the  "  Koi  Carotte,"  what  a  charming  little  op- 
eretta the  story  would  make. 

+ 

Various  Topics 

Hv  the  will  of  the  Lite  Henry  C.  Warren,  of  Cambridge,  Mass., 
Harvard  university  will  receive  property  valued  .11  nearly  one  million 
dollars. 

At  the  twenty -seventh  annual  convocation  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  President  Harper  announced  the  receipt  of  trite  aggregating 
$400,000. 

A  stick  with  which  Lieutenant  Pate  struck  <juecn  Victoria  On  ihe 
head  in  1850  is  to  be  sold  at  auction  in  London.  Pate  served  seven 
years  in  jail  for  the  act. 

The  cheaper  magazine  is  to  lie  tried  here  by  the  English  pro- 
motcr,  C.  Arthur  Pearson,  editing  it  in  |kt««i.  It  will  cost  eight 
cents,  against  the  sixpence  asked  for  it  in  England. 

Andrew  Carnegie  has  offered  to  give  *250,ooo  to  lie  used  in  the 
construction  of  a  building  for  the  Washington  public  library,  if  con- 
gress would  furnish  a  suitable  site  for  the  building  and  maintain  the 
library  after  its  erection. 

Mr.  Hcnschcl's  new  invention  of  .1  pianoforte  with  a  raised  key- 
board i»  now  on  view  in  I/iudon.  The  keyboard  is  so  raised  that 
singers  and  others  can  now.  while  singing,  play  the  piano  in  a  stand- 
ing  and  upright  portion,  thus  seeing  and  being  seen. 

U)m's  cathedral  spire  is  to  U-  used  for  a  meteorological  station. 
It  is  the  highest  church  -pire  in  the  world,  being  five  hundred  and 
thirty -one  ieet  alxive  the  ground.  This  makes  the  signal  station  the 
highest  post  erected  by  human  hands,  save  the  Paris  Eiffel  tower. 

A  "school  of  tropical  medicine"  has  been  started  in  London  and 
may  \k  subsidised  by  the  British  government.  The  school's  object  is 
to  discover  ways  of  combating  the  disra.es  which  render  the  tropics  so 
dangerous  to  white  men,  and  doubtless  continued  »tudy  will  be  richly 
rewarded. 

All  Paris  theatres  except  the  new  Op6m  Comiquc  are  full  of  fleas, 
according  to  Francisque  Garccy,  the  dramatic  critic,  who  ought  to 
know.  He  suggests  that  managers  drive  sheep  into  the  auditw-ium 
before  the  |»crformancc>  lo  attract  the  pests,  a  method  that  is  said  to 
have  some  success  in  Spanish  hotels. 

The  Rome  correspondent  of  the  l^oudon  Daily  S'euis  says  that  a 
discovery  of  interest  to  scholars  has  ljecii  made  in  the  excavations  of 
the  Roman  forum— Ihe  celebrated  black  stone  marking  the  spot  where, 
according  to  legend,  Romulus  should  have  been  buried,  having  been 
found  east  of  the  rostra  Julia,  about  the  middle  of  the  torum. 

The  settlement  of  Ponce  de  Ijcon  at  Caparra,  near  the  site  of 
Pueblo  Vie  jo.  across  San  Juan  bay,  is  now.  by  more  than  fifty-five 
years,  the  first  town  established  within  the  present  borders  of  the 
United  Slants.  Historians  therefore,  must  give  the  prestige  of  anti- 
quity, not  to  the  .Spanish  town  of  St.  Augustine,  Fl.i.,  of  1565,  as  for. 
merlv.  but  to  Caparra,  founded  in  flie  year  1500, 

The  Litest  example  of  /est  majtstt  in  Germany  is  apparently 
more  diverting  than  serious.  The  offense  occurred  at  Spandau,  near 
Berlin,  and  the  offender  is  a  stonemason  with  a  numerous  family. 
The  mason  was  simply  having  dinner  in  the  bosom  of  his  family 
when  he  let  fall  some  observations  which  were  not  exactly  tompli 
mcntary  to  the  kaiser.  To  his  great  surprise  his  wife  did  more  than 
dissent  from  his  views;  she  went  to  the  nearest  police  station  and  de. 
nounced  her  husband,  who  was  immediately  arreted. 
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Bismarck 

Piimmrck,  tkt  Mum  amJ  Ikt  »K«ma  f  l»lnsrthe 
Reflections  and  Reminiscences  M  Otto,  Prim* 
Von  Uisviaiick.  Written  an  t  Dictated  liv  Himself 
alter  Hl»  Retirement  from  Office.  Translated 
Irom  the  tiertnan  under  the  Supervision  of  A.J. 
Bmler.  Cloth,  i  vols.,  $7.50.  New  York  :  Harper 
&  Hrua. 

It  is  superfluous  lo  enlarge  upon  the  im- 
portance of  these  VOlumcl  fmm  the  pen  of  one 
of  the  two  greatest  statc-smeii  of  fhe  century. 
There  is  little  or  nothing  in  them  to  attract 
the  seeker  after  gossip  or  scandal — a  demand 
which  others  have  la-en  prompt  t"  -upply  - 
but  there  i»  much  to  engage  the  serious  stu- 
dent  of  the  history  of  Kumpe  in  the  but  three 
quarters  of  the  century.  It  is  true  that  the 
memoir  slops  suddenly  at  the  point  where 
Bismarck  WM  dlatnittcd  from  office  fay  the 
present  emperor,  hut  unless  the  1  h.ir.u  ter  of 
the  chronicle  was  to  lie  radically  changed,  it 
could  not  have  been  continued  alter  Bismarck 
left  the  service  iri  the  state.  A  despab  li  frum 
Berlin  ha*  lately  (January  7)  staled  th.it  .1  third 
volume  of  tin-  memoir  •'  is  printed  but  cannot 
be  published  "  for  a  time.  By  which  we  are  to 
understand,  we  suppose,  that  the  vigilant  em- 
issaries ol  Kmperor  William  are  not  ready  to 
allow  anything  from  Bismarck  referring  to  a 
later  date  than  1804  to  .tp|>ear. 

As  we  h.ivc  said,  there  is  liut  little  gossip  l>e 
twecn  the  covers  of  these  volume^,  and  the 
flashes  <i1  wit  .ire  very  rare.  Kven  .met dotes 
arc  scarce.  The  story  oi  hi*  early  life  (from 
1832)  is  rather  amusingly  told.  Bismarck  left 
school  a  pantheist  and  a  republican,  and  lie 
describes  his  ideal  form  of  government  .i*  a 
constitutional  monarchy  limited  by  a  repre. 
tentative  parliament.  Nor  does  he  later  re- 
pudiate these  views  but  as  to  this  his  actions 
speak  with  sufficient  defmiteness.  1 1  is  ac- 
count of  his  Iwief  judicial  career  shows  that 
he  looked  back  upon  it  with  some  little  amuse- 
mcnt,  as.  indeed,  he  might,  for  a  dispenser  of 
justice  under  the  procedure  then  employed 
seems  to  have  occupied  a  rather  ludicrous 
position  -from  a  modern  standpoint  at  least. 

Very  early  in  the  first  volume  we  come 
upon  an  account  of  Bismaitk's  first  important 
meeting  with  Frederick  William.  It  was  dur- 
ing the  revolution  of  1848,  and  the  timid  king 
begged  Bismarck  to  come  to  San*  Souci — it 
required  two  invitations  to  fetch  the  subject  to 
his  master.  When  he  arrived  the  king  asked : 
••  How  are  you  getting  on  ?  "  Bismarck  re- 
plied, "  Badly."  The  king  then  said:  ••  1 
think  the  feeling  is  good  in  your  parts."  Bis. 
marck  replied:  "  The  feeling  was  very  good; 
but  since  we  have  been  inoculated  with  the 
revolution  by  the  king's  officials  under  the 
royal  sigmnanu.il,  it  has  become  had.  What 
we  lack  is  confidence  in  the  support  of  lin- 
king." At  that  moment,  l.hicen  Kliraheth 
stepped  out  from  the  -dirulibery  and  said: 
"How  can  you  six-ak  so  to  the  king  !  "  "Ix't 
me  alone.  K.lw-.  '  replied  the  king.  ■•  I  'hall 
soon  settle  this  business " ;  and.  turning  lo 
Bismarck,  he  said:  "What  do  you  really  re 
proach  me  with,  then?"  "The  evacuation 
of  Berlin."  "I  did  not  want  it  done,"  re 
plied  the  king;  and  the  queen,  who  bad  re. 
ruined  within  hearing,  added:  "(.rf  that  the 
king  is  quite  innocent.  He  had  not  slept  tor 
three  days."  Bismarck  then  bluntly  replied: 
"  A  king  ought  to  be  able  to  sleep."  Strange 
language  to  address  toa  monarch  '.  Bismarck 
hail  gone  to  Sins  Souci  "  in  the  spirit  of  a 
frondtur,"  but  he  was  completely  won  over. 
The  little  king  answered  this  bnorbhacas  by 
saying:  "It  i*  always  easier  to  prophesy  when 
\ou  know.  What  would  I  have  gamed  if  1 
had  admitted  that  I  had  behaved  like  a 
donkey  ?  Something  more  than  reproaches  is 
Wanted  to  set  an  overturned  throne  up  again. 
To  do  that.  I  need  assistance  and  devotion, 
not  criticism."    (Page  4q.) 

We  shall  not  attempt  lo  follow  the  chancel- 
lor in  his  rather  indefinite  chronicle  -indefi- 
nite  by  C"mpiri*oii  with  the  accepted  form  of 
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historical  writing,  but  very-  definite  as  pj  the 
specific  facts  to  which  the  w  riter  addresses 
himself.  It  will  better  serve  our  purpose  to 
reler  to  parts  of  the  text  that  lend  theniM  Ives 
to  treatment  in  our  t  in  iiiiiscriln •■!  space. 
That  Bismarck  was  not  infallible  appears 
fn.in  the  following  paragraph  from  ft  letter 
written  by  him  to  Von  llcrl.uh  in  1857: 

The  passion  for  conquest  la  just  a*  likely  to  »el«e 
England,  North  America.  Russia,  aa  Napoleonic 
France.  Aa  won  as  the  legitimist  monarchy  finds 
the  force  and  the  opportunity,  it  will  be  hardly 
moderation  or  Live  M  justice  that  will  set  limits 
to  It,  The  impulse  lo  Itseema  not  to  inspire  Na- 
poleon HI.  He  la  no  war  lord,  and  in  a  mighty  con- 
flict, with  great  victories  or  dangers,  the  eyes  thr 
French  army,  the  prop  ..1  his  throne,  could  not  fail 
to  turn  railter  to  a  successful  general  than  to  the 
emperor.  He  will  therefore  make  war  on!  v  when 
he  tie  I  teres  that  Internal  dangers  force  him  lo  it. 
But  such  compulsion  would  be  lmmr.li.ilr-  l,.r  the 
legitimate  klntc  ot  France,  should  lw*  now  come  lo 
the  throne.    (Page  107.) 

Unless  Napoleon's  latest  biographer  is  very 
much  at  fault,  [which  i>  not  likely),  "this 
creature,"  though  in  truth  ••  no  war  lord."  did 
contemplate  war  with  Austria  on  Italv-  ,u 
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count,  anil  he  commenced  laving  plans  tor 
Ihi-  war  la-fore  the  Crimea  w.i*  well  finished. 

For  twelve  or  fifteen  years  Bismarck's   

laborious  duty  was  that  of  bolstering  up  his 
king.  Nothing  or  very  little  suited  the  mill 
isler.  His  duties,  as  ambassador  seem  to 
have  lieen  especially  irksome.  In  1862  Bis- 
marck made  a  definite  mov«  in  his  federation 
plans,  which  were  doubtless  fully  developed 
in  his  mind,  even  it  they  bad  not  Imvn  fullv 
gras|*-d  by  William  [,  This  move  was  a 
speech  in  the  budget  committee,  in  which 
Bismarck  Hated  plainly  that  I'ru-sia  alone 
could  not  protect  the  smaller  states,  and  that 
tin  time  li.nl  arrived  for  them  to  join  Prussia, 
even  ll  war  with  Austria  was  the  result,    la  ss 

conservative  and  timid  pertun*  than  the  king 

were  friglitciHsl  by  this  -perch,  and  Bis. 
marck  thought  it  advisable  to  -cc  ihe  king 
and  put  him  in  a  frame  of  mind  to  mo  l  (1st 
situation  ih.n  w.i-  approaching.  Bismarck 
thus  mount-  the  interview: 

"  I  can  see  perfectly  well  where  all  this 

will  end,"  «aid  the  king.  "Over  there,  ill 
front  of  the  Opera  house,  under  my  window  s, 
they  will  cut  off  your  head  ami  mine  a  little 
while  afterward."  "  Etoprt's,  sirr.'"  ["And 
afterward,  -ire?"|  ••April,  indeed;  we 
shall  la'  dead."  answered  the  king.  ••  Yes." 
Bismarck  continued,  "then  we  shall  la-  dead; 
but  we  must  all  die  sooner  or  later;  and  can 
we  |»-rish  more  honorably  I.  fighting  for  my 
king's  case,  ami  your  majesty  scaling  with 
your  own  blood  your  rights  as  king  by  the 
gi  11  r  of  <  lod  '  Your  ma  |esty  imi-l  not  lliir.K 
of  [jOtdf  XYI.  He  lived  ami  died  in  a  con 
dition  of  mental  weakness,  ,h.  ]  ,|„..  ma.  pre- 
sent  a  hemic  figure  in  history.  Charles  1. 
on  the  other  hand,  will  always  remain  a 
noble  historical  character.  Your  majesty  is 
bound  to  fight;  you  cannot  capitulate;  you 
must  at  the  risk  of  l««lily  danger  go  forth  to 
meet  any  attempt  at  coercion." 


Volume  XXVI.  Number  « 

"As  I  continued  to  speak  in  this  sense," 
says  Bismarck,  "the  king  grew  more  aiit. 
mated  and  began  to  assume  the  part  of  an 
officer  fighting  for  kingdom  and  fatherland. 
In  presence  of  external  and  personal  danger 
he  j«issessed  ft  rare  and  absolutely  natural 
fearlessness,  whether  on  the  field  of  battle  or 
in  the  face  of  attempts  on  his  life;  his  arti. 
tude  in  any  external  danger  was  elevating 
and  inspiring."    (Page  314.) 

After  Kouiggr.it/.  (Sadowa),  Bismarck  be. 
lieved  that  Austria  had  been  sufficiently  clus. 
liscd,  and  he  was  for  ending  the  war  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  antagonist's  earnest  desire. 
But  the  king,  once  stirred  up,  was  not  easy 
to  stop.  He  wanted  to  continue  the  war  until 
Prussia,  or  Germany,  we  shall  say  now, 
would  be  in  a  jiosition  to  annex  Silesia,  Sax- 
ouy  and  other  states.  Bismarck  saw  that 
while  the  war  was  a  great  success,  its  object, 
German  toleration,  was  in  great  danger,  and 
his  struggle  against  the  king's  ardor  is  x 
noteworthy  passage.  Bismarck  left  this  con- 
ference with  the  impression  that  he  had  k*t 
his  battle,  and  returning  to  his  room  he  was 
"  in  the  most  that  the  thought  occurred  to 
me  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  fall  nut 
of  the  OMn  window,  which  was  four  storeys 
high."  Meantime  the  crown  prince  had  been 
laboring  with  his  father,  and  the  king  finally 
consented  to  abandon  the  war.  He  notified 
Bismarck  in  these  words:  "Now  that  my 
minister  president  leaves  me  in  the  lurch,  be- 
fore the  enemy,  and  I  am  unable  to  replace 
him,  I  have  discussed  the  question  with  my  son, 
and  since  he  has  adopted  the  views  of  the 
minister-president  I  see  myself,  to  my  sorrow, 
constrained,  after  such  glorious  victories  of 
the  army,  to  bite  the  bitter  apple  and  accept 
a  peace  sn  disgraceful."  Bismarck  adds: 
"  The  only  residuum  that  the  note  left  in  my 
mind  was  the  recollection  of  the  violent  agita- 
tion  into  which  I  hail  been  forced  lo  drive  my 
old  master  in  order  to  obtain  what,  in  my 
judgment,  the  interest  of  the  fatherland  de- 
manded if  I  was  to  remain  responsible.  And 
to  this  daa  these  and  other  like  occurrences 
have  left  no  other  impression  than  the  painful 
recollection  that  I  was  obliged  to  vex  a  master 
whom  personally  I  loved  as  I  did  him." 
(P-»ge  54.) 

The  relations  between  the  sovereign  and 
his  minister  were  1 . 1  -■■  I  not  only  upon  respect 
and  esteem,  but  upon  affection  as  well.  Bis- 
marck never  fails  to  speak  in  high  terms  of 
hi*  "old  master,"  who«e  failings  he  knew  M 
well. 

He  |tlie  king)  was  a  gentleman,  expressed  in 
terms  of  a  king,  a  nnkleman  In  die  first  venae ot  the 
wont.  If,  In  momentary  eidlefiicnt.  he  trespassed 
on  line  regard  or  roval  dignity  and  duty,  he  soon 
recovered  and  rem  lined  "  every  Inch  a  king.''  and. 
moreover,  a  just  ami  kindly  king  and  an  honoi- 
loving  officer .  whom  the  thought  of  his  Prussian 
/»rf/-r/(V  kept  In  the  right  path.  .  .  .  When 
iliere  was  considerable  discussion  about  my  resig- 
nation in  if);;,  he  broke  out  Into  the  words:  "Am 

I  to  be  Irtt  to  make  a  lord  of  my  sell  In  my  uki  age  ' 

II  h  disloyal  of  you  to  desert  me."  Even  wtth  feel- 
ing* like  these  he  stood  so  high  in  his  own  royal 
estimation  and  in  Id*  sense  of  justice  that  be  was 
noi  l  j.  cr-M  I.-  la  BBS  sefillmrnf  M  &01I  |,H,- 
jealousy  of  me.  He  had  the  true  kingly  feeling . 
not  only  was  the  poasesslon  of  a  powerful  and 
res|>ccled  servant  not  dl»afrreeahle  to  him,  but  the 
remembrance  ol  the  possrsalon  was  an  elevating 
one  to  t  1  in 

We  should  like  to  touch  upon  other  matter* 
of  great  interest  in  this  volume  (the  second)  if 
space  permitted.  It  o|»cns  with  a  chapter  on 
the  Schh-sw  ig.l  tohttin  question,  which  to 
Bismarck  is  merely  •'  the  Danish  business," 
and  it  is  treated  without  the  slightest  intima- 
tion that  any  one  had  been  wronged  in  this 
' •  business. "  So  with  the  Kins  dispatch; 
Bismarck  tells  how  he  t.oii|H-red  with  it  with 
the  intention  of  bringing  on  a  war  but  this 
w  as  quite  in  the  way  of  business,  especially 
to  Yon  Multke,  who  s.it  by  and  applauded. 
Every  page  in  this  second  volume  is  full  of 
interest.  The  chapter  upon  the  policy  of 
Russia  i>  especially  valuable.  Very  fre- 
quently Bismarck's  animosity  against  Gort- 
schakotT  breaks  out  in  «  uncalled  for  slur 
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upon  his  ancient  enemy.  This  is  not  im- 
portant, except  in  that  it  shows  th;«t  Bismarck 
u.i-  distinctively  a  man  of  such  violent 
prejudices  that  tiis  vision  was  jcriou-ly  dis. 
torted.  It  is  amusing  to  read  Bismarck'" 
criticism  of  (KMlschakoffs  failings  when  these 
arc  almost  duplicate  Bismarck's.  "He," 
say  Bismarck,  "  looked  iqion  me  as  an  egg 
which  he  had  laid  and  hatched  out  himsclt. 
and  in  case*  of  differences  of  opinion  would 
hare  always  the  feeling  that  the  egg  wanted 
l»  tic  cleverer  than  the  hen."  Bismarck  says 
that  he  did  not  favor  war  with  France  in 
1S75.  licit  a<  he  give-*  humanitarian  reasons 
tor  his  stand  at  that  time,  it  is  hard  to  place 
-iin  belief  in  his  statement.  '  If  course  the 
chancellor'*  ingrained  regard  for  Russia 
colors  hi*  views  very  often,  lie  makes  it 
enough  that  the  triple  alliance  was 
otered  into  merely  to  supply  .(  sudileu  need. 
When  Alexander  cooled  down  the  alliance 
wis  probably  shelved,  though  it  is  nominally 
ir,  MCC  today. 

\\V  realire  that  we  have  not  done  justice  to 
the  value  of  these  volumes,  but  when  we  sur 
>ev  the  ground  covered  by  the  biographer  we 
frel  we  are  not  to  be  blamed  for  the  impossi- 
hility  of  reducing  a  work  of  this  nature  to  .1 
focaf  sufficiently  small  to  be  surveyed  in  a 
tingle  review.  There  is  an  attractive  di- 
r-ctnrss  in  the  style  in  which  the  work  i- 
written,  and  though  it  seldom  deals  in  super- 
fluities it  is  never  dull  or  heavy. 

+ 

A  Sister  to  Evangeline 

Aiuttr  to  F**MfM*t-  By  Ciiaki.fs  G.  I>.  Ron 
skis.  Cloth,  pp.  *So,  Si.so.  Boston:  Lamson, 
Wolffe  &  Co. 

IIf  who  TFi-t  s  the  story,  which  by  its  title 
we  are  invited  to  compare  with  1/ingfcllow's 
On  iric,  is  supposed  to  be  an  Acadian,  Paul 
brandc-  a  ■soldier  returning  home  to  hear  a 
ituiiman  crying.  ••Woe,  woe  to  Acadic  the 
fair,  »>r  the  hour  of  her  desolation  Cometh  '.  " 
ih  returns  to  find  that  the  girl  he  love*  - 
\Ntaitn;  de  I-iirvourie — is  lictrothcd  to  a  New 
Kniftand  man  -a  (.hj.akcr.  Returns  to  fiml 
that  a  letter  he  ln-ars  from  the  commandant 
IVause-jour  commends  him  to  the  good 
(Ml  of  a  sorry  scoundrel,   who  does  the 

rtv  work  of  tho-c  who  employ  him.  This 
•  fry  home  coming  is  follow  ed  by  the  bum - 
iij£  <<f  the  home  of  Yvonne,  by  the  order  of  I 
f>nci  fanatically  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
france,  in  revenge  for  a  leaning  toward 
EiKUnd  on  the  part  of  Yvonne's  father.  At 
IkU  point,  we  are  told  that  the  supposed 
r-ilman  who  goes  about  the  country  shriek 
■"t  warnings,  is  nut  really  mad.  "(hie  in- 
kmhly,  dominant  purpose  of  revenge  mak- 
es' *H  else  little  in  his  eyes  he  was  mad,  but 

relation  to  a  world  of  complex  impulses  ; 

■  relation  to  his  great  aim.  sane,  and  ultim- 
ately (Active,  I  could  not  doubt.  Hut  the 
•»d grattitjutrit  Of  the  part  he  hail  assumed 
lad  come  to  cling  to  him  as  another  self,  no 
'"•  cer  to  lie  quite  sloughed  off  at  w  ill."  He 
is  "tie  who  has  suite  red  great  wrong  at  the 

■  ■■•.•!•  "(  the  Black  Abbe,  but  will  not  send 
him  to  his  account  until  the  score  i-  full. 

I'aul  is  injured  in  the  saving  of  the  Quaker 
fnfli  the  Black  Abbe's  Indians,  ami  after  a 
'erg  illness,  is  made  prisoner  by  the  New 
h<lgta»d  tns.p-.    Alter  a  time.  Yvonne  goes 

Mteiifc  w  ith  the  Grand  Pre  villagers— goes 
htOOM  she  feels  that  she  must  go  w  ith  I'aul 
-hut  the  Acadians  revolt  and  take  the  ship, 
Yvonne  and  her  lover  escape  to  <(>uebec. 
A  tew  of  those  to  whom  wc  have  been  in- 
bduccd  arc  accounted  for,  but  Many  are 
dropped  by  the  way  without  ceremony, 
li  Mr.  Roberts  inteniled  by  his  not  very 

*I*Py  choice  of  title  to  hitch  his  wagon  to  a 
iur,  we  feci  that  he  has  failed.  Yvonne 
p«sesses  none  of  the  qualities  that  would 
•••vc  lifted  her  out  of  the  gnat  ruck  of 
'*r«nocs  "f  fiction,  and  is  but  a  step  sister  to 
Evangeline.  There  are  some  good  descrip. 
t-vc  bit.,  but  Mr.  RoU  rts  has  done  much 


better  work  than  this.  Furthermore,  a  good 
deal  of  the  material  used  here  has  been  em- 
ployed bv  him  in  a  former  volume. 

+ 

South  London 

Stmlh  :.0«J.m.   By  Sir  Walter  Bksamt.  Cloth, 
|XP-  ii1-  ti-   f»ew  York;  Frederick  A.  Stokes 

What  specialists  are  doing  for  history  by 
concentrating  all  their  thought  and  investiga- 
tion upon  one  minute  period,  Sir  Walter 
Besant  is  doing  for  s«icial  study  by  devoting 
his  energies  to  limited  areas  of  I-ondon,  with 
their  characteristic  differences  of  environment, 
race,  and  generations  of  past  training.  In 
his  "South  I»ndon,"  as  in  his  preceding 
works  on  "London"  and  "Westminster,"  he 
attempts  no  history,  nor  chronicle,  nor  con- 
secutive account,  but  from  the  great  mass  of 
material  that  lies  at  hand  he  selects  only  that 
which  has  a  dires  t  (tearing  on  the  condition, 
the  manners,  the  customs  of  the  people, 
doing  back  more  than  two  centuries,  when 
the  district  was  an  ancient  marsh  kept  from 
the  overflowing;  tide  by  an  embankment  and 
settled  by  two  or  three  religious  orders  and  a 
colony  of  fishermen,  he  paints,  with  wonder- 
ful  descriptive  touches  and  with  strong  side- 
lights from  historic  tore,  the  varied  life  of  the 
varied  people  that  have  added  to  its  growth 
from  time  to  time.  Of  its  present  condition 
the  author  says,  •>  In  south  I-ondon  there  arc- 
two  millions  of  people.  It  is,  therefore,  one 
of  the  great  cities  of  the  world.  It  is  a  city 
without  a  municipality,  without  a  centre, 
without  a  civic  history  ;  it  has  no  university  ; 
it  has  no  colleges ;  it  has  no  intellectual, 
artistic,  scientific,  musical,  literary  centre 
unless  the  Crystal  palace  can  be  considered  a 
centre.  How  arc  these  two  millions  dis- 
tributed ?  There  are,  in  fact,  four  layers. 
First,  there  is  the  submerged  element,  the 
people  of  the  slums  ;  next,  there  arc  the  work- 
ing people,  those  for  whom  the  long  lines,  the 
endless  lines,  of  barracks  called  model  lodging 
houses,  have  liecn  built  ;  the  third  layer  i« 
found  on  a  slip  of  ground,  which  consists 
principally  of  lodging  houses  for  clerks  ;  the 
fourth  layer  is  that  of  the  suburban  villa, 
from  the  little  semi-detached  cottage  to  the 
stately  mansion.  Two  millions  of  people, 
most  of  whom  belong  to  the  working  class  ! 
The  brain  reels  at  thinking  of  this  teeming, 
multitudinous  life  ;  these  armies  of  men, 
women,  ami  children  living  in  the  slums  and 
in  the  huge,  unlovely  barracks.  The  very 
numlier  makes  it  impossible  to  grasp  the  en- 
ormity of  the  mass  ;  the  vastnessof  the  jtopu- 
lation  makes  one  feel  as  if  individual  effort 
would  lie  absolutely  useless."  But  Sir  Walter 
Besant  is  tesa  genuine  an  optimist  to  leave  us 
without  a  ray  of  hope  fortius  mass  of  human- 
ity. In  the  closing  chapter  he  traces  the 
great  uplifting  influences  wielded  by  philan- 
thropic associations  and  social  settlements, 
notably  the  Browning  settlement,  ami  finds  a 
solution  for  the  most  vexing  of  south  London 
problems  in  "a  chain  of  such  settlements 
reaching  from  llattersca  to  Creenw  ich." 

+ 

Music  and  Poetry 

Mm*  «««/  Prntry.  By SiDMBV  Lamm*.  Cloth. 

pp.14s-    #i.S°.     New  Vnrk:  (  has.  Scribner's 

Sons. 

A  KKV  (o  the  nature  of  this  volume  is  found 
in  it*  subtitle  :  Eattyt  ttpuW  Some  Aspect! 
and  Inter  relations  of  the  Two  Arts.  In  a 
prefatory  note  Mr.  He  nry  W.  I -oiier  explains 
that  while  tin  eways  that  111. ike  up  the  ls«ik 
were  not  w  ritten  at  one  time  or  w  ith  any  idea 
of  unity,  vet  such  unity  ami  continuity  exists 
from  the  fact  that  the  poet  could  not.  it  seems, 
for  a  moment  forget  the  ideas  he  held  as  to 
the  inter-relations  of  music  and  poetry. 
Hrictlv.  these  ideas  may  In-  said  to  have  con- 
verged into  a  lielief,  which  is  warmly  argued 
in  these  chapters,  that  all  manifestations  of 
art  result  from  a  single  cause  are.  as  Mr. 
Henry  Lanier  says,  "peripheral  result*  radi- 


ating  from  an  eternal  and  unchanging  central 
impulse."  We  arc  recommended  to  Ihe 
chapter  From  Bacon  to  Beethoven  for  the 
keynote  to  the  present  volume,  and  it  will  be 
convenient  to  quote  the  proposition  there  laid 
down  with  much  emphasis: 

That  rnunic  Is  the  characteristic  art  form  of  the 
modern  time  ....  In  consequence  ut  certain  curt- 
out  relations  between  unconventional  mimical 
tones  and  the  human  spirit — particularly  the 
human  spirit  .11  Its  present  stage  ot  growth; 

That  this  growth  indicate*  a  time  when  .... 
the  law  will  ....  rely  Inr  its  sanctions  upon  de- 
sire instead  ol  repugnance; 

That  in  .  .  .  connection  with  this  change  ... 
there  proceeds  a  change  In  man's  relation*  to  die 
Unknown,  whereby  ....  that  relation  become* 
one  ol  love  rather  than  ol  terror. 

That  music  appears  to  offer  condition*  most 
favorable  Ui  Imth  tl«e*e  change*,  and  that  It  will 
therefore  tie  the  reigning  art  until  they  are  accom- 
plished, or  at  least  greatly  forwarded.' 

There  arc  twelve  essays  in  the  volume  and 
at  least  three  an?  devoted  to  more  or  less 
direct  elaboration  of  these  propositions. 
While  we  can  readily  understand  why  the 
chapter  From  Bacon  to  Beethoven  was  placed 
lirsi,  its  choice  was  unavoidable  we  suppose, 
it  must  Ik-  read  without  adequate  preparation. 
In  other  words,  we  are  not  prepared  to  accept 
1 1,.  I  1- 1  1  .-1  .;«.-•  .11  .  .'  ti-.i  (!..'>'■  until  wc 
have  rent  much  further  into  the  Imok,  and 
even  then  conviction  is  very  doubtful.  It  is 
seldom,  however,  that  a  propagandist  of  so 
many  startling  ideas  succeeds  in  being  so 
convincing  and  so  comprehensive  as  Mr. 
Lanier  is  in  these  papers.  We  are  glad  that 
I be«C  essays  (they  were  written  twenty-live 
years  ago)  have  been  collected,  and  wc  hope 
they  will  fall  into  the  hands  of  MM  of  our 
friends  who  are  to-day  industriously  discus- 
sing and  formulating  (?)  theories  which  were 
settled  (at  least  to  his  satisfaction)  by  Mr. 
I«inier  a  good  many  years  ago.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Physics  of  Music  and  John 
Barbour's  Bruce,  which  are  printed  here  for 
the  first  time,  the  essays  were  contributed  to 
various  periodicals. 

+ 

A  Hai'tien  Romance 

IjttUmJt  /g'  :  A  Romance  of  the  West  Indies  In 
the  Year  of  our  lavd  iKjo.  By  Mrs.  s;cilUvit£R 
Ckowninsiiielu.  Cloth,  illustrated,  pp.  417, 
#1.50.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
Mrs.  Crowninshield's  novel,  which  gives  a 
view  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  Haiti  in 
the  early  days  of  the  century,  liegins  in  a 
humorous  way  with  a  dialogue  between  a 
Yankee-  mate  and  a  Yankee  girl  which  gives  . 
no  indication  of  the  blood-curdling  incidents 
which  follow.  Pursued  by  a  pirate,  the  girl's 
uncle  abandons  his  schoimer.  and  escapes  to 
the  llailien  coast  with  the  mate  and  the  girl 
and  the  crew,  w  hom  the  skipper  looks  upon 
as  sailors  and  not  as  human  beings.  The 
girl  takes  a  delightfully  flippant  view  of  the 
situation,  and  her  conversation  with  the  mate 
weaves  in  and  out  the  mixture  of  vaudouism. 
piracy  and  murder.  Indeed,  these  people 
who  are  in  such  a  desperate  -late  there  are 
five  of  them,  as  all  of  the  crew  except  the  lxn'n 
and  the  minion,  have  absconded,  and  a 
ll.tltieii  girl  ha-  added  herselt  to  the  party  . 
these  people  talk  to  each  other  in  a  fashion 
which  is  unsanctioned  by  the  traditions  of 
shipwreck -castaway  literature.  The  sights 
are  sufficiently  curious  to  have  severely 
strained  the  author's  imagination,  but  she 
tosses  them  off  with  an  air  of  having  many 
more  of  the  same  sort  if  they  arc  wanted,  and 
is  careful  to  relieve  the  strain  of  each  remark- 
able horror  w  ith  the  consequent  comments  of 
the  skipper  ami  the  l»»s'n.  Mrs.  Crownin 
shield  is  not  deterred  by  such  a  trivially  as 
common  sense  when  she  details  the  proceed- 
ings ol  this  extraordinary  party  ol  hers,  who, 
as  a  rule,  follow  the  least  proUibli-  course  lot 
the  most  incouM-qucnlial  reasons.  The  ad- 
ventures are  ol  the  unhackneyed  sort  and  yet 
have  a  bearing  on  the  accepted  history  of  the 
last  year  of  the  reign  of  one  of  the  most  noted 
of  negro  kings — Christophe  of  Haiti — who 
makes  a  brief  appearance  in  the  narrative. 
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American  Bookmen 

Amrrka*  R+*km,n.  By  M.  A.  IUW.h.™  Ho»« 
C  mli.  pa>  k)^,  »a.so.  New-  York  Dudd,  Mead 
&  Co 

Mk.  HdMK  starts  off  very  wrll  with  two 
chapters  sketching  Irving  and  Coo|>er.  Hi- 
ts tint  critical,  that  15.  not  personally  critical. 
If,  as  seldom  happens,  he  makes  .1  state- 
ment in  any  way  radical  he  promptly  charges 
it  up  to  s<«me  one  els*.  There  are,  in  short, 
very  lew  signs  of  original  work  here,  either 
in  the  line  of  unearthing  facts  or  i>f  drawing 
conclusions  from  them.  However,  the  bi- 
ographies are  not  dull  or  didactic,  nor  do 
they  err  in  the  other  direction— a  direction 
that  mi  many  have  followed  lately  in  writing 
of  their  lietters  and  become  flippant.  We 
have  mentioned  the  sketches  of  Irving  and 
Cooper;  l«»th  are  fery  acceptable.  That  of 
Bryant,  which  follows,  is  not  so  good,  and 
Mr.  Howe  is  certainly  in  error  in  his  ac- 
count of  the  publication  of  Thatialnpsis.  At 
least  as  between  Wilson  and  Howe  we  may 
he  pardoned  lor  preferring  the  former's  ac- 
count.  The  chapter  on  Pne  is  not  one  of  the 
best;  the  next  one.  given  to  Willis.  Halleck 
and  Drake,  is  Utter,  despite  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Howe  has  hardly  n»>m  in  which  to 
move  his  pen,  In  the  next  two  chapters  the 
historians,  '-especially  Prescott  and  Park- 
man."  and  some  humorists  are  introduced. 
Truly  I'arkman  is  a  fine  example  of  how 
much  a  man  can  accomplish  with  his  brain, 
though  his  body  is  a  wreck.  We  have  never 
before  realized  liow  well  fitted  I'arkman  was 
for  a  part  of  his  work — the  picturing  of  the 
heroism  of  those  rare  spirits,  Rrelieuf,  Gar- 
nier.  Chaumoiit,  Jogues  and  the  rest,  whose 
work  he  both  admired  and  despised. 

Emerson  and  Concord,  Hawthorne,  Whit- 
man. Whittier  and  1/iwell.  and  lartigfclkiw 
and  Holme*,  complete  the  volume.  Mr. 
Howe  hasn't  tried  to  do  too  much  and  has 
therefore  succeeded  in  all  he  attempted. 
"  Itiz  better  to  kno  les,  iban  to  kno  so  mutch 
that  ain't  so,"  as  Mr.  H  owe  reminds  us,  and 
one  may  be  content  with  the<e  running 
sketches  if  only  he  is  a  little  mure  lamiliar 
than  Mr.  Howe  appears  to  !»•  with  the 
works  of  the  "  bookmen. "  There  are  many 
excellent  portraits  ami  not  a  few  facsimiles 
of  manuscript.  We  might  s.iy  with  truth 
that  the  former  were  "alone  worth  the  price 
of  subscription." 

* 

A  Crusader'*  Romance 

1  Amlht  King,    By  Sll  £  r  l-A  K  H  S  1 1  VI  Ns.  Cloth, 

pp.  31  J.  fi.jj.  Boston  :  l  ittle.  Brown  &  Co. 
This  is  the  account  of  some  happening 
in  the  life  of  Godfrey  dc  llcrsac,  rrusa. 
dcr-knight.  who  in  the  year  I  UK)  left  las 
lady  love  to  Iwittle  with  the  Saracens  The 
romance  is  divided  into  three  talc*.  The 
first  is  supposed  to  be  told  by  a  kitchen 
wench,  whom;  phrasn-s  the  author  has.  in 
his  anxiety  to  reproduce  the  spirit  of  the 
age,  overloaded  with  archaisms.  God- 
frey himself  then  takes  up  the  tale  and  in 
better  chosen  words,  gives  his  adventures 
in  the  holy  land  ;  how  he  saved  tin-  life  of 
King  Richard,  anil,  how  his  life  in  turn 
was  saved  for  the  love  of  him,  by  a 
maiden  in  his  service  disguised  as  |>agc. 
Godfrey's  brother,  a  priest  becomes  chap- 
lain to  the  husband  of  his  brothel  's  love, 
for  she  has  been  forced  to  marry,  and 
finishes  the  tale.  The  author  lias  studied 
Roger  de  Hoveden,  Geoffrey  de  Vin-cmf, 
William  of  Mahncsbury,  and  other  chron- 
iclers of  the  time  to  go.nl  purpose.  He 
has  taken  pains  ti>  !><•  scrupulously  accu. 
rate  in  his  details  of  the  customs  and 
manners  of  the  governing  class  of  the 
twelfth  century,  and  has  prewired  a  narra- 
tive, which,  if  it  calls  for  slow  reading,  is 
well  worth  the  time. 

Unitarian  Publications  Sent  Free 

Cwnbfldsf  B"  Com,,li,t,c-  3  Befkely  Place. 


Briefer  No- ices 

Last  month  we  briefly  noted  the  appear- 
ance of  a  new  edition  of  Parkman's  works 
from  the  press  of  Little.  llrown  \-  Co.  (Ho»- 
toli).  The  features  of  the  edition  are  the 
fine  reproductions  of  drawings  by  such 
artists  as  Howard  Pyle.  Remington.  l)c 
Thulstnip  and  from  old  painting*,  ami  the 
new  indices  which  appear  to  have  been  very 
carefully  made.  The  edition  is  complete  in 
twelve  volume*,  of  which  we  have  received 
"  The  Jesuits  in  North  America,"  '■  Pioneers 
of  France  in  the  New  World."  and  "La 
Salle  and  the  Discovery  of  the  Great  West." 
••  Pioneers  of  France  '  and  "  Lit  Salle  "  were 
largely  rewritten,  and,  ot  course,  this  edition 
contains  the  mi>st  correct  text.  One  of  the 
illustrations,  by  Mr.  Pyle.  was  reproduced 
in  the  Hook  Number  of  Pi  KMC  Ol-IMON. 
(Cloth.  $2  per  volume.) 

Ambrose  Hicrce's  "  Fantastic  Fables  "  arc- 
without  exception  worth  reading.  A  keen 
drollery,  manifested  in  the  old  fable  form  of 
narrative,  is  applied  to  every  day  matters, 
the  politicians  receiving  a  large  share  of 
attention.  The  impulse  to  <|Uote  is  hardly  to 
In-  resisted,  but  we  can  give  way  to  it  only  to 
print 

Tlllt  IKlOl  r.cnvr  Ron  TUB 

A  Ih-unkc-h  man  wa«  lying  In  Hi**  mail  with  a 
bleeding  nose,  upon  which  he  liad  latlen,  when  a 
Pig  n.,ss«-r|  thai  way. 

'•  \ou  wallow  lairlv  well,"  s-aid  the  1*1-^.  -'  hut  \nu 
lias*  much  to  Irani  almul  rooting." 
(Cloth,  pp.  $1.    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

New  York.) 

Omar  the  Tentmaker  "  is  an  example  of 
the  fate  that  not  infrequently  U-falls  what  is 
on  the  surface  an  excellent  theme  tor  romance. 
Nathan  Haskell  Dole  attempts  to  make  Omar 
the  center  of  a  love  story,  but,  strangely 
enough,  the  poet  docs  not  make  a  good  lover, 
and  when,  at  the  death  of  Agap;-.  he  calmly 
iinnnoses  a  <|u.itrain  and  concludes  that  it 
really  doesn't  matter  whether  she  is  alive  or 
dead,  one  realizes  that  Mr.  Dole  had  a  hope- 
less  task  Iiefore  him.  A  very  careful  effort  is 
made  Insecure  an  Ilth  century  "local  color," 
if  we  may  be  pardoned  the  term  in  such  a 
connection.    |1„  C.  Page  &  Co.,  Boston.) 

"An  Island  Heroine,"  by  Mary  H.  Sleight, 
is  one  nf  those  revolutionary  talcs  which  air- 
quite  as  much  history  as  romance.  We  do 
not  come  across  the  well-worn  Ijcxington  and 
Bunker  hill,  f>»r  Miss  Sleight's  |ienple  all  live- 
on  the  eastern  end  of  I >mg  island,  and  that 
is  her  viewpoint.  Records  and  traditions  have 
furnished  her  with  so  many  authentic  incidents, 
which  she  has  woven  into  her  fiction,  that  at 
limes  it  reads  like  a  town  history.  But  she  is 
never  dull.  It  is  a  storv  of  interest  not 
only  from  its  historic  value,  Imt  from  the  at- 
tractive way  in  which  it  is  told.  Necessarily 
hcr  plan  brings  many  actors  on  her  stage, 
but  they  are  si  managed  as  never  to  confuse 
the  reader.  (Cloth,  pp.  432.  $1.50.  I/ithn>p 
Pub.  Co..  Boston.) 

The  people  whom  Mrs.  Edward  l.dian 
Smith  brings  K-fon  her  readers  in  her  novel, 
'•  In  Ss  ial  Ouicks.mils,"  are  of  .ill  sorts,  but 
it  is  the  cisirsc-  and  hot  blooded  who  leave  the 
dec|>e.st  imptcssioii.  Most  of  'the  action  taken 
place  in  «  California  mining  country,  where 
the  conventionalities  are  set  aside  without 
ceremony.  It  is  not  a  pleasing  story.  None 
can  be  that  show  a  man  a  helpless  prey  to  the 
hypnotic  influence  of -i  woman  who  uses  her 
power  for  Imsc  purposes,  nor  that  present  the 
spectacle  of  another  woman,  sensuous  and 
untamed,  swayed  solely  by  her  passions  and 
a  victim  to  hereditary  failings.  There  is 
more  than  an  occasional  lapse  into  coarseness 
of  thought  in  the  telling  of  the  story,  ami  the 
pity  of  it  is  that  the  author  show  s  that  she  can 
do  work  which  will  leave  no  such  unpleasant 
impression.  (Cloth,  pp.  271.  F.  T.  Nelly, 
New  York.) 

Dr.  Arthur  W.  Weyssc-'s  ■•  Epitome  of  llu 
man  Histology  "  is  not  a  textbook,  but  is  in- 
tended for  the  UK-  of  students  who  have  had 


laboratory  practice  as  well  as  lectures  in  his 
tology,  and  have  thus  examined  the  actu.il 
structures.  They  often  find  it  ncces&arv. 
when  going  over  their  notes  or  textlwoks,  to 
eliminate  much  matter  that  is  not  necessary 
to  memorize.  This  process  is  not  always  aii 
easy  one,  and  it  is  to  avoid  Mich  kiss  of'  time 
that  this  epitome  has  been  written.  (Cloth, 
pp.  •*>.  Longmans.  Green  &  Co.,  New  York  1 

A.  C.  McCIurg  .V  Co.  add  to  their  "Talcs 
from  Foreign  l.mds,"  a  translation  from  the 
Bohemian  of  Caroline  Svetla.  "Maria  Fell 
cia  (The  Last  Mistress  of  Hlohov),  '  which 
has  Ix-en  Englished  by  Anionic  Krejsa.  and  is 
prefaced  by  a  brief  biographical  publisher-' 
note.  It  is  a  story  of  Bohemian  love,  inumlcil 
on  the  persecution  of  the  brethren  in  the  scv 
entreiith  century.  One  hundred  and  fifty 
years  later,  a  maiden,  a  descendant  °'  ol|e  of 
the  persecutors,  gives  up  all  to  marry  the  de- 
scendant of  one  of  the  uohk-s  whose  propertv 
was  taken  from  him.  Joseph  II.  appears  on 
the  scene  early  as  a  well  intcntioned  ruin 
and  later  as  an'  eye-witness  of  the  expulsion 
of  his  Bohemian  subjects,  who  are  of  tin 
brethren,  into  Transylvania.  It  is  a  verv  g<«»i 
historical  romance.    (Cloth,  pp.  278,  $1.00.. 

Hen  King,  wherse  brief  career  as  a  writer  ol 
v.  r»c  and  a  delineator  of  eccentricities  wis  so 
full  of  promise,  deserves  to  be  remembered  it 
for  nothing  more  than  his  instinctive  sense  ut 
genuine  humor.     The  parodies  and  jingles 
that  make  up  his  verse— he  Would  have  been 
highly  amused  to  hear  them  called  poetry 
are  undoubtedly  original  and  inimitably  droll 
The  publishers  arc-  certainly  justified  in  is-u 
ing  a  new  edition  of  a  work  that  has  afiWIed 
the  public  such  w  holesome  amusement.  (Cloth, 
pp.  292.    $1.25.    Forties  \  Ccc,  Chicago.) 

George  W.Jacobs  ,V  Co.  h.ivr  issued  acorn 
pilation  by  W.  II.  Howe  of  some  good  speci 
mens  of  English,  Irish,  and  Scotch  wit  and 
humor,  classified  under  appropriate  headings 
wilh,  in  many  cases,  a  reference  to  a  table  of 
authors.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the  an 
ecdotcs,  being  mainly  altout  prominent  people, 
an-  not  new  ;  still  they  are  well  selected  and 
admirably  suited  to  point  a  moral  or  adorn 
an  after  dinner  speech.  (Cloth,  3  volumes, 
50  cents  each.  Philadelphia.) 

"The  Little  t/uly.  Some  Oilier  People  and 
Myself "  is  Tom  Hall's  title  for  a  collection  of 
his  humorous  sketches  of  almost  anvthingout 
of  which  a  little  fun  could  U-  had.  It  is  » 
brand  of  fun  that  does  not  wear  as  well  as  it 
might,  but  if  taken  in  small  dc«s,  Mr.  Hall 
is  moderately  amusing  and  sometimes  he 
compels  a  hearty  laugh,  as  in  the  skit  ex 
plaining  Why  1  Want  hi  Meet  Mark  Twain. 
(Cloth,  pp.  221.  E.  R.  llerrick  &  Co..  New 
York.) 

Latest  Publications  Receired 

I  Prompt  mention  In  tills  list  of  ull  books  rcsrtnsf 
will  lie  deemed  by  us  a  lull  equivalent  In  publtrher*- 
The  Detection  "4  »cilun>e»  Icir  furthei  notice  will  bt 
I  by  tlveir  mrrini  and  the  tntrrcvU  of  ntn 

ns-nuv  Co..  KItw  »o«K 
St.  Nicholas,  ,S  M    Twn  v,,lun 
Century.    Vol.  LVI. 


nonn,  «K»n  •  ro  .  KK 
Steevens.   C    W     With   KUchncr  to  Ktiarluni 
Cl->th,  $1  50, 


KsSTMAS!  KODAK  Co..  NoCMEtrKK.  S  V 

Picture  Takli^  and  Picture  Making.  Cl-ilh. 

«MON  •  MSJSS.  W«W  VOUIC 

Dale,  Annan.    Uwellen  In  Ootbam.    Cloth.  Jew 

CINN  *  CO..  I1.T4TOK 

Seeligmann,  Karl    Altes  und  Neuev.  Cluth- 

l.S«tSHN,  Wni,FFP  »  CO.   M»W  VOHK 

MeKeiiiie.  Alexander.    The  Divine  Kuroe  in  II* 

Life  01  the  World.   Cloth.  »■.,». 
Youiik.  William.    Wi.hmaker's  Town.    Cloth.  ». 

LtMlMAMS,  r.KXHN  .  <  n.,  NKW  VOHK 

Lang.    An-irew.     The    Coin  pan  Ions    of  Ptekk. 
Cloth,  »}. 

u,  h.  missm.i.  n»w  vobk 
Crockett.  Ingram.    Beneath  Blue  Skiea  ami  Gray. 
Clolh 


ItIK  TKCTll  9I1KSII  CO. 

The  Blue  I-awnot  Connecticut 

IMItT)  MBrilUB*  run. 

Shiwll,  Paul.    Ashes  and  Ro»e«. 


NKW  YORK 

Paper,  ajeenM- 


Cloth. 
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BUSINESS  AND  FINANCE 

The  Business  Situation 

Selected  and  Condensed  for  Pluuc  Ociniom 
WHEAT  AND  CORN 
Brajrtreft' i.  New  York.  Jan.  14 
Perhaps  the  most  notable  feature  of  the 
trade  situation  at  present  is  the  strength  of 
prices  of  nearly  all  staples,  but  particularly 
of  cereals,  cotton,  iron  and  steel,  which  have 
spparently  (rained  further  ground  since  the 
first  of  the  year.  Explanation  of  the  strength 
of  wheat  is,  of  course,  found  in  the  good  cash 
demand  which  seems  to  meet  any  slight  reac 
□on  in  values  and  which  has  placed  the  price 
it  a  point  as  high  as  at  any  previous  time  far 
three  months  past  This  cereal  and  corn  are 
both  in  exceptionally  good  demand  abroad, 
judging  from  the  large  exports  reported  ami 
good  foreign  demand  is  likewise  the  secret  of 
vtrength  in  cotton,  shipments  of  which  con- 
tinge  heavy.  A  feature  of  dealings  in  this 
staple  is  the  ready  demand  for  good  grades 
idcI  the  indifference  manifested  toward  low 
which,  owing  to  bad  weather  at  the 
are  in  larger  than  usual  supply. 
,  including  flour,  shipments  fur  the 
«cek  aggregate  5.647,071  bushels,  against 
6,860,268  bushels  last  week,  5,299,5  17  bushels 
m  the  corresponding  week  ol  1898,  3,948.154 
bushels  in  1897,  3,202,124  bushels  in  1896 
*A  3.564.459  bushels  in  1895.    Com  exports 


You  cannot 
have  sound 
teeth  without  a  skil- 
ful dentist  and  a 
good  dentifrice.  The 
dentist  does  his  ex- 
pert mechanical 
work  at  certain  in- 
tervals and 


does  what 
is  called  the  prophy- 
lactic work  every  day 
of  your  life,  if  you 
use  both  the  liquid 
and  powder  regular- 
ly. Both  forms  in  a 
single  package  for 
one  price  at  all  drug 
stores. 

A  sample 

phial  of  the  liquid  Sozodomt 
sod  copy  of  Dr.  Colburn's 
pamphlet,  "The  Care  of  the 
Teeth,"  for  five  cents,  provided 
you  mention  Public  Opinion. 
Address,  P.  O.  Box  247,  N.  V. 
City. 

HALL  &  RUCKEL 

LONDON 
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for  the  week  aggregate  3,297,072  bushel*, 
against  4,844.288  bushels  last  week,  4,641,750 
bushels  in  this  week  a  year  ago,  3.757.281 
bushels  in  1897,  3.336,017  bushels  in  1896 
and  661,257  bushels  in  1895. 

IRON  AND  STKKt. 

While  large  sales  of  iron  and  steel  are  not 
so  numerous  as  in  recent  weeks  further  ad- 
vances in  prices,  notably  of  pig  iron,  steel 
billets,  plates  and  rods,  bear  testimony  to  the 
eagerness  of  buyers  to  secure  supplies  and  the 
almost  corresponding  indifference  of  the  trade 
toward  new  business,  order  books  of  most  of 
the  mills  being  reported  well  filled.  Pig-iron 
production  is  the  heaviest  ever  known,  but 
stocks  show  further  depletion.  The  success- 
ful floating  of  a  number  of  large  consolida- 
tions in  this  industry  of  late  has  naturally 
stimulated  interest  and  discussion  in  further 
consolidations.  TinpLatcs  show  the  effect  of 
the  consolidation  in  tins  line  in  an  advance 
from  the  low  figure  reached  some  months  ago. 

WOOL  AND  COTTON 

Pin' 1  AVrr'nv,  New  York.  Jan-  14 
Wool  is  stiffly  held  at  the  west,  although  at 
Boston  Ohio  XX  is  quoted  at  26,^  cents,  al- 
though much  higher  at  Philadelphia.  Buy- 
ing is  still  slow,  especially  since  the  Assabct 
failure,  and  the  opening  of  heavy  weight 
woolens  at  a  decline  in  prices,  and  many 
manufacturers  arc  waiting  for  belter  bargains 
in  material,  or  for  a  more  active  demand  for 
products.  The  woolen  industry  has  lieen 
hampered  beyond  all  cx|>ectations  by  the 
prices  demanded  for  wool  witli  the  extraordi- 
nary stocks  yet  unsold.  The  market  for  Cot- 
ton goods  has  been  fairly  largo,  and  at  rather 
better  prices,  in  accord  with  the  price  of  cot- 
ton  which  has  risen  to  6.06  cents.  Receipts 
at  the  south  are  for  the  moment  much  smaller 
than  heretofore,  while  there  is  accumulating 
evidence  that  the  crop,  gathered  late  and  un- 
der unfavorable  conditions  of  weather,  does 
itot  grade  as  well  as  was  expected. 

RAILROAD  EARNINGS 

BrmJttritft,  New  York,  Ian.  14 
Railroad  earnings  arc  favorable,  continuing 
the  good  returns  for  which  1898  was  notable. 
The  gross  earnings  of  leading  systems  for 
1898  showing  a  gain  of  8.2  per  cent  over 
1897,  following  successive  gains  in  every  year 
since  1895. 

STAPLE  PRICES 

Jan.  « j,  1899    /-«.  14.  i«y» 

te:^»^,,^o  case; 

Wheat  No.,  red   yStfe.  «,,.,  >, 

Corn.  No.  j  mixed....  «jc.  2l'i<- 

Oats.  No,  2   34c.  ttHc. 

uy5uti"i!'m"^,--  SiHc- 

Barley.  No.  >.  Mllw. .  ....   

Cotton,  mid.  upld....  6  i-iGc.  3  15-iAc 

Crlntclothn,  64x«4  Mc  »'  ic. 

Wool,  Ohio  ft  Pa.  X..  tt*:.  i7c. 

Wool.  No.  1  cmbg...  igttjoc.  ne. 

Pork.  rn.-M.new   Pf.y1atio.is  »o.o«3t9-50 

Laid,  prime,  con 1 1. .  ;.8oc.  j.oo 

Butler,  ex.  creamery.  »,c.  aoc, 

CheeK.  State  L.  C.  F.  lotfc.  S«c 

Sugar.  Ccnlril.  06°.  ..  4516c.  4  l-i«c. 

Sucar,  granultd   sc.  sifc. 

CoHre,  Kiu.  No  7...  fc  6J£c 

Petroleum,  rfdgal...  7.40c.  J  40c. 

Iron,  Hens.  pl>;   S'o<jS  S9-»° 

Steel  billets,  ton   iif> .50  i>  ,  <-' 

Steel  rail*   fiS.oo  ti8.au 

Copper,  lake  Ing.  lb.  13.60c.  «i-«oc. 
  MS*  3.70c. 

LUMUER 

The  feeling  of  confidence  in  the  lumber 
trade  is  unabated  and  an  active  demand  is 
looked  for  in  the  spring,  the  strength  of  hard- 
woods being  a  particular  feature  in  this  con- 
nection. 

FAILURES 

Business  failures  for  the  week  show  quite 
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Spencer  Trask  &  Co., 

BANKERS, 

27  and  29  Pine  Street,  New  York. 
State  and  James  Streets,  Albany. 

INVEST  ME  NT     SEC  U  R  I  T  I  ES. 


Financial 

THE  MONEY  MARKET 

Cmtmrr.M  ami  Financial  CkramitU.  New  Y'ork, 
Jan.  t4 

Money  on  call,  representing  bankers'  bal- 
ances, has  loaned  at  3  per  cent  anil  at  2  per 
cent  at  the  stock  exchange  during  the  week, 
with  the  bulk  of  the  business  and  the  average 
at  about  2%  per  cent.  The  higher  rate  was 
recorded  in  the  early  part  of  each  day,  and, 
as  .1  rule,  the  supply  was  abundant  in  the 
afternoon.  The  kinks  and  the  trust  com- 
panies seem  to  U-  the  principal  lenders  of 
money,  comparatively  little  being  offered  by 
commission  houses.  Bank-  and  trust  com- 
panics  quote  2Ji  per  cent  as  the  minimumYor 
loans  over  the  counter,  though  in  some  cases 
loans  have  been  made  at  3  per  cent.  Time 
money  is  freely  offered  on  good  mixed  stock 
exchange  collateral  at  2 }4  P"  cent  for  thirty 
days  and  3  per  cent  fur  sixty  days  to  six 
months.  The  inquiry  is  only  fair  and  chiefly 
for  sixty  to  ninety  days.  There  is  a  good 
supply  of  commercial  paper,  with  some  indi 
cations  ol  greater  abundance  verv  soon,  but 
the  demand  COO  tin  ISM  excellent,  not  onlv 
from  the  city,  but  from  the  east  and  the 
west,  and  there  is  no  accumulation  of  names. 
Rates  arc  3  per  cent  for  sixty  to  ninety  dav 
endorsed  bills  receivable,  y<ijx  per  cent  fo'r 
prime  and  4(0' 5  per  cent  for  good  four  to  six 
months'  single  names. 

FOREIGN  EXCHANGE 

The  foreign  exchange  market  has  been  ac 
tive  and  gene  rally  strong  this  week.  Among 
the  features  has  been  a  revival  of  the  de- 
mand for  seventy  day  bills  for  investment. 
Nominal  rates  for  exchange  remained  unal- 
tcrcd  at  4.82  for  sixty  day  and  4-85)4  for 
sight  until  Wednesday,  when  the  sixty-day 
rate  advanced  half  a  cent  and  the  range  there- 
after was  from  4.82/4  to  4,83  for  sixty-day, 
sight  being  maintained  at  4.85 On  Thurs- 
day the  market  was  irregular,  and  on  Friday  it 
was  steady  tofirm.with  rates  for  actual  business 

menial  on  banks  4.81  i^la 4.82,  and  docu- 
mcnts  for  payment  4. 8 1 (. .4. 8i#.  Cotton  for 
payment  4.81(^4,81 '4.  cotton  for  acceptance 
4.81^014.82,  and  grain  for  payment  4  8 1 X 
<"4-8iJi- 


Wilson  &  Stephens 

Bankers 
41  Wall  St.,  New  York 

Dealers  in  Bonds  of  Railroads,  Gas, 
Ferry,  and  other  public  corporations. 

Circular  descriptive  of  offerings 
mailed  on  application. 


I.oulkvillo  ic  Naalivlllr  II.  R.  to. 

Tlx-  II .a id  of  Directors  ul  the  LoubvWf  and 
Nashville  k.  k.  Co.  tut*  dav  declared  a  dividend  ol 
ONE  AND  A  HALK  (i«>'  PER  CENT,  payable 
on  and  alter  February  i.,th  proximo,  to  such  aa 
■hall  I*  reei»tered  stockholders  ol  the  company  at 
1  P.  M.  on  January  v.  1809 
The  Hock  transfer  books  will  cin«-  at  j  P.  M. 


1897,  412  in  1896  and  378  in  1895 


the  30th  in»t.,  and  reopen  at  10  A.  M.on  February 
loth,  ,g,«.        AUGUST  BELMONT.  Chairman. 
New  York.  January  nth,  1899. 
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THE  STOCK  MARKET 

The  business  of  the  New  York  stock  ex- 
change this  week  hits  come  to  be  conspicuous 
for  several  reasons.  First  of  all,  the  amount 
of  the  transactions  has  been  enormous.  On 
Monday  the  total  sold  reached  1,089,236 
shares;  Tuesday  it  was  1,022,750  shares; 
Wednesday  it  was  047,642  'hares;  Thursday 
it  was  1,025,853  shares,  and  for  the  five  days 
ending  with  Friday  the  aggregate  reached 
5,110,919  shares,  probably  the  largest 
amount  of  any  corresponding  period  in  the  ex- 
istence of  the  exchange.  Prices  likewise  have 
as  a  rule  been  on  the  rise,  notwithstanding 
an  advancing  market  has  been  the  feature  of 
the  business  so  many  previous  weeks,  and 
even  month*.  Another  fact  was  that  the 
movement  has  been  chiefly  confined  to  rail- 
road properties,  whereas  last  week  industrial 
stocks  made  up  the  bulk  of  the  operations. 
Still  another  fact  was  that  there  were  no  im- 
portant developments  to  stimulate  buying;  in- 
deed, if  wc  may  except  the  lxmisvillc  & 
Nashville  semi-annual  statement,  with  the 
dividend  declared  on  its  stock,  and  rumors  of 
the  arrangement  of  the  differences  existing 
among  the  anthracite  coal  roads,  an.l  among 
the  Pacific  roads  in  the  northwest,  nothing 
specially  noteworthy  of  a  new  and  favorable 
character  has  occurred  or  assumed  the  shape 
of  a  plausible  rumor  during  the  week. 
Finally,  the  market  has  not  been  an  ordinary 
speculator's  market,  but  a  market  in  which 
investors  and  large  operators  held  the 
foremost  place,  while  the  sales  in  this  market 
on  foreign  account  were  claimed  to  be  heavy. 
A  further  feature  of  the  activity  has  bean 
large  transactions  also  on  American  account 
in  Ijondon.  In  fact,  from  reports  current 
here,  it  would  almost  neem  that  New  York 
firms  with  I amdon  connections  had  taken  pos- 
session of  the  lamdon  exchange  so  far  as  deal- 
ings in  American  properties  are  concerned, 
and  that  they  have  been  buying  very  largely 
for  their  New  York  clients. 

HANK  CLEARINi.S 
Pradtlrnfi.  New  York,  Jan.  u 
tlank  clearings  for  the  week  arc  again  of  a 
record-breaking  character,  aggregating  $!,- 
940,605. 37",  a  gain  of  10  per  cent  over  last 
week's  hitherto  unprecedented  total,  35  per 
cent  increase  over  the  total  in  this  week  a 


Pears' 


What  is  wanted  of  soap  for 
the  skin  is  to  wash  it  clean  and 
not  hurt  it.  Pure  soap  does 
that.  That  is  why  we  want 
pure  soap ;  and  when  we  say 
pure  we  mean  without  alkali. 

Pears'  is  pure;  no  free  al- 
kali. There  are  a  thousand 
virtues  of  soap;  this  one  is 
enough.  You  can  trust  a  soap 
that  has  no  biting  alkali  in  it. 

All  sorts  of  stores  sell  it,  especially  drug- 
gists ;  ail  sons  of  people  use  it. 


Enameline 


Is  the  Modern  Stove 
Polish,  which  means 
UP-TO-DATE ;  that 
is,  labor-saving,  brilliant  in  effect,  no  dust 
and  no  odor.  It  makes  a  rusty  old  stove  look 
as  good  as  new  in  a  minute.  Put  up  In 
paste,  cake  or  liquid  form. 

J.  L.  PRESCOTT  &  CO.,  New  York. 


year  ago,  86  per  cent  larger  than  in  1897,  99 
per  cent  larger  than  in  1 805,  and  consider- 
ably more  than  double  the  clearings  for  the 
second  week  of  1894,  while  42  per  cent 
larger  than  in  the  corresponding  week  of 
1893. 


Wall  Street 

Stock  market  active  and  strung,  sales  reach- 
ing  over  one  million  shares  daily.  New 
York,  now  the  great  money  center  of  the 
world,  can  support  more  than  one  stock  ex 

St.  Paul's  fiscal  year  ends  June  30;  earn, 
ings  of  at  lea>l  10  per  cent  on  the  common 
«ti-ck  arc  expected.  The  March  div  idend  of 
St.  Paul  common  will,  it  is  said,  be  increased 
to  6  per  if  nt. 

Increased  dividends  are  looked  for  in  Rock 
Island  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year.  March 
31.  The  company  has  more  than  $500,000 
actual  cash  surplus. 

Burlington  is  considered  the  best  of  the 
Granger  -lock-.  Its  »t,*k  i-  now  on  a  6-per- 
cent  basis  and  pmsihilitics  of  a  readjustment 
of  its  bonded  debt  make  the  stock  look  cheap 
at  current  price*. 

Indications  point  to  .1  much  more  active 
market  tor  mining  shares.  The  improved 
methods  of  working  mines  by  electric  appli- 
ances give  most  promising  results  in  many 
properties  which  have  N'en  lying  dormant 
owing  to  the  labor  and  co-tot  getting  out  the 
ore  under  the  old  methods. 

The  active  interests,  on  the  bull  side,  still 
j  predict  that  the  market  will  go  much  higher 
before  any  important  reaction  takes  place,  but 
the  more  conservative  broken  arc  advising 
great  caution,  owing  to  the  very  rapid  rise 
and  the  fear  that  their  customers  may  ■•over- 
stay'' the  market. 

Rumor  has  it  that  a  bull  movement  of  con- 
siderable  importance  will  «m>n  take  place  in 
L'nioti  traction  of  Philadelphia.  The  shares 
will  l>c  listed  on  the  New  \  01  k  stock  exchange 
and  are  expected  to  become  very  active  by 
those  who  claim  to  know  of  an  important  deal 
now  going  on. 

The  unusual  activity  in  Southern  Pacific 
and  Central  Pacific  share-  is  Based  on  the 
refunding  of  the  indebtedness  of  the  Central 
Pacific  to  the  government.  In  some  quarters 
it  is  reported  that  the  Central  Pacific  will  be 
merged  into  the  Southern  Pacific.  Ih.it  no  as- 
sessment  will  be  made  on  the  Central  Pacific 
stock,  and  that  3  per  cent  dividends  will  be 
guaranteed  by  the  Southern  Pacific. 

C.  P.  Huntington  is  today  probably  the 
largest  individual  owner  of  railroad  property 
in  the  United  States,  and  no  one  has  shared 
in  the  l;i  neral  prosperity  and  improved  con- 
ditions to  a  greater  extent.  Nnexcvuiive  offi- 
cer is  more  popular  with  his  subordinates,  and 
his  wonderful  *uei  ess  is  due  to  his  untiring 
energy  and  his  genius  in  securing  officers  who 
are  capable  ot  carrying  out  his  plan*. 

Slock  exchange  seats  are  quoted  at  $31,500. 
Seats  on  the  consolidated  exchange  are  quoted 


at  $800.  This  rapid  increase  of  late  is  due, 
not  alone  to  the  increased  demand  by  reason 
of  the  very  active  market,  but  also  to  the 
"weeding  out"  process  which  has  been  going 
on  for  some  time.  The  membership  is  now 
limited  to  1,600,  and  applicants  are  accepted 
only  after  a  most  searching  inquiry  into  their 
past  and  present  financial  standing.  The 
consolidated  exchange  is  growing  in  strength 
and  popularity. 

The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  reorganization 
meeting  will  not  lie  held  before  the  last  of 
March.  The  reports  that  the  principal  offices 
will  be  removed  from  Baltimore  to  Chicago 
are  unfounded.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
controlling  interest  is  held  in  New  York  city, 
and  this  may  lead  to  the  establishment  of  a 
head  financial  office  here,  but  the  traffic  de- 
partment will,  as  now,  center  in  Baltimore 
and  the  new  general  manager  will  make  that 
city  his  headquarters.  Much  speculation  is 
indulged  in  as  to  the  new  officers  of  the  com- 
pany, and  it  is  thought  that  Mr.  Cowen  may 
give  way  to  some  representative  of  the  New 
York  interests.  There  is  little  doubt  that  Mr. 
Murray  will  be  the  vice-president,  his  value 
as  a  traffic  man  leing  recognized  by  both  the 
eastern  and  western  interests. 


Foreign  Openings  for  American  Trade 

Chicago  Earning  Prat 
"  You  can  not  buy  an  American  hat  in 
Shanghai."  When  this  fact  is  grasped  there 
can  Ire  no  surprise  that  our  consul  at  this 
point  so  urgently  recommends  the  establish- 
ment 01  an  American  commercial  exhibition 
at  Shanghai  as  somi  as  possible.  Consul- 
General  (loodnow  thinks  that  such  an  cxliibi- 


Oriental  Rugs. 

Exclusive  designs  in  rich  and  soft  Colorings 
for  Drawing- Room*,  Reception  and  Diniog- 
Rooms,  Libraries,  Halls,  etc. 

Carpets. 

Axminster,  Wilton  and  Brus- 
sels Carpets 

of  the  finest  qualities  manufactured. 
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tk>n  would  pay  directly  in  dividend*  to  the 
stockholders  and  indirectly  in  an  increase  of 
trade  to  the  exhibitors.  The  far  eastern 
trade  ft  in  a  melting  pot.  so  thry  say,  and 
when  it  is  moulded  it  will  "stay  cast"  for 
some  years.  For  this  reason  it  is  especially 
desirable  that  we  should  make  an  effort  at 
once  to  have  it  cast  in  American  moulds. 
Americans  do  not  realize  their  opportunities  in 
China.  A  Chinese  viceroy,  who  is  con- 
iMered  anti-foreign,  stated  that  he  was  al- 
ways willing  to  have  Americans  come  into 
his  viccroyalty  to  open  mines,  establish  man- 
ufactures.and  do  any  kind  of  business;  he  did 
r,ot  want  other  foreigners.  "  But."  he  said, 
'•Americans  do  not  ask  for  these  things, 
while  other  foreigners  ;ire  always  asking  for 
them."  The  consul  says  that  the  selling 
agents  of  foreign  countries  always  give 
preference  to  home  goods,  and  we  can  not 
ilepend  upon  French,  German  or  Knglish 
bouses.  The  consul  makes  out  a  strong 
case,  and  a  New  York  house  is  already  try- 
ing to  interest  others  in  the  exhibition  pro. 
jttt 

•    •  • 

American  manufacturers  have  always  met 
very  vigorous  opposition  (and  that  not  over- 
scrupulous at  times)  in  their  efforts  to  intro. 
tiuce  their  shoes  into  Germany.  The  trade 
ts  increasing  slowly.  Conful-General  Mason 
at  Frankfort  says  he  has  studied  the  situation 
(lowly  and  that  the  plan  which  now  offers 
the  best  chance  of  immediate  and  complete 
Hicccss  is  for  American  shoe  exporters, 
either  individually  or  in  combination  as  a 
syndicate,  to  do  just  what  they  have  done  in 
London  and  Paris,  namely,  to  open  in  Ber- 
lin, Hamburg,  Dresden,  Frankfort  and  other 
leading  German  cities  handsome,  well- 
axited  retail  store*,  well  fitted  up  in  Ameri- 
can style  and  stocked.  "This  would  en- 
able a  large  assortment  of  good,  medium, 
grade  stock  to  bs  kept  for  sale  at  prices 
which  would  compete  directly  and  effectively 
with  the  best  that  can  be  produced  in 
Europe." 

«    •  • 

We  are  underselling  English  bolt  and  nut 
-rulers  by  from  tlo  to  $20  per  ton  in  their 
home  a*  well  as  in  British  colonial  markets. 
This  is  doubtless  a  cause  for  satisfaction,  but 


Without  a  Rival 

FOR  BILIOUS  AND  NERVOUS  DISORDERS 

Weak'stomach 
Impaired  Digestion 

Disordered  Liver 
Sick  Headache,  etc. 

t*J  M  FN,   WOMEN  OH  CHILDREN. 

Beocham's  Pills  t*k«n  na  directed,  will 
also  quickly  restore  Females  to  complete 
health.  M  they  promptly  remove  obstruo- 
Ugn*  or  irregularities  of  the  system. 

Beecham's  Pills 

Annual  Sales  over  fi ,  000.000  Boaaa. 
_~  25c.  at  all 


several  commercial  reports  bewail  the  fact 
that  our  manufacturers  throw  away  so  much 
profit.  A  saving  of  $3  a  ton  would  secure 
the  trade;  why  give  the  difference  to  the 
middleman  or  the  buyer  ?  We  arc  going 
ahead  so  fast  that  many  of  our  manufactur- 
ers who  are  inexperienced  in  foreign  trade 
are  sacrificing  from  10  to  20  per  cent  of 
profit  that  might  easily  be  made  in  addition 
|0  what  they  now  receive.  This  applies  to 
many  exports. 

*  •  • 

German  bicycle  manufacturers  having 
failed  to  secure  the  exclusion  of  American 
bicycles  by  means  of  prohibitory  duties, 
have  now  hit  upon  the  plan  of  refusing  credit 
to  any  dealer  who  sells  American  wheels. 
As  all  the  dealers  must  keep  German  as  well 
as  American  wheels  in  stock,  the  plan  is  ex- 
pected to  result  in  a  large  falling  off  in  sales 
of  our  wheels. 

*  *  • 

Consul  Harris  of  Nagasaki  reports  that 
the  demand  for  American  watches  in  Japan 
is  decreasing.  Our  watches,  those  at  least 
that  we  send  the  Japs,  are  too  expensive. 
The  Swiss  and  German  makers  undersell  us, 
the  bulk  of  the  trade  being  in  timepieces  that 
sell  for  $3  wholesale.  The  import  duties  (in 
effect  Jan.  1  of  this  year)  are  30  per  cent  on 
gold  and  25  per  cent  on  silver  and  all  other 
watches.  Movement*  and  fittings  pay  15 
per  cent. 

*  •  • 

Consul  Jackson,  of  La  Rochcllc,  France, 
says  that  he  has  just  had  inquiries  for  Amer- 
ican iron,  steel  bars  and  steel  rails.  Many 
tramways  arc  being  laid  in  this  section,  and 
"if  he  had  samples  and  prices  Mr  Jackson 
thinks  sales  might  be  effected." 

*  «  * 

F.  Thomas,  rue  du  Temple,  I-a  Kochelle, 
France,  wants  to  hear  from  American  manu- 
facturers of  barber  chairs. 

*  ♦  • 

The  Russian  town  of  Kiga  is  contemplat- 
an   electric   railway  system  to  cost 

4- 

Anthracite  Coal  in  1898 

Philadelphia  I'rru 
The  production  uf  anthracite  Cual  in 
iS-i.S  wasi  41,625,864  tons,  or  12,721  tons 
less  than  in  1807.  The  preliminary  fig- 
ures of  gross  earnings  show  that  the  an- 
thracite coal  group  earned  3  per  cent  more 
in  1898  than  in  1897.  The  shipments  of 
anthracite  coal  by  months  was  asi  follows 
in  the  two  years  : 

1B97.  iftoB. 

January   '.854.43$  J,°7S.«» 

February   *,M'>.77J  a,?te.oto 

March   9,540,966  2,700.000 

April   ».SS»ii;o  ».»»8,7so 

May   a,7Jj.6i5  a.jv^ooo 

June   1,930,0*4  j.oao.oji 

July   J.975-'-8  J.77».°oo 

AukiisI   a.oM.Byj  3.7»J.»oo 

September   4.o7a.uo  j.atajio 

October.   J,u-,*.j|  4,7*5.195 

Nu«rtnl>rr     4,538.403  4,S»4-S"7 

Decrmlirr   i.-M.'tt'  4.t«x>.»«xi 

Total*   41A17.U4  4a.cw5.14i 

The  currying  roads  kept  within  the 
allotment  of  tonnage  closely.  The  over- 
shipperst  were  Pennsylvania,  Lackawanna. 
Lrie,  Pennsylvania  coal  company  and  On- 
tai  10  i\  West.  rt».  All  the  Oftal  1  1  OHV 
panics  were  under  their  allotments.  Every 
case  o(  ovcrsliipincnt  w;is  a  traction  only, 
ami  the  tigurcs  show  that  the  roads  kept 
as  close  to  the  agreement  as  possible. 
The  exact  figures  are  no  longer  given  out 
officially.  It  is  expected  that  in  ih'ri 
there  will  be  even  greater  harmony  among 
the  coal  carriers  than  in  18.1S.  and  it  is  l>e- 
lieved  that  the  stock  of  i  cmiI  on  hand 
mined  in  the  latter  year  will  be  gotten  rid 
of  this  winter  at  profitable  prices,  which 
have  just  been  advanced.    This  will  start 


the  coal  year  on  April  1  sautsfactorily.  It 
is  not  believed  there  will  be  much  diffi- 
culty in  making  arrangements  with  the 
individual  operators,  and  it  is  proposed  to 
restrict  tonnage  to  the  demands  of  the 
trade  and  maintain  remunerative  prices 
for  coal. 

Various  Topics 

The  production  of  anthracite  coal  for 
December  is  officially  estimated  at  4,240,000 

tons. 

The  Northern  Pacific  railroad  company 
has  declared  the  regular  quarterly  dividend 
of  I  per  cent  on  its  preferred  stock,  payable 
March  3. 

There  are  279,310.017  pounds  of  wool  in 
the  United  States  today  outside  of  manufac- 
turers" hands,  against  223,710,21)6  pounds  at 
the  close  of  1 807. 

Current  rumor  ha*  it  that  plans  are  being 
discussed  by  prominent  domestic  and  foreign 
financial  concerns  for  the  formation  of  a 
syndicate  to  buy  enough  tobacco  lands  in 
Cuba  to  iwrmit  of  the  syndicate  practically 
controlling  the  leaf  tobacco  market  of 
Havana.  . 

Statistics  issued  by  the  New  York  state 
railroad  commission  show  that  the  total  num. 
bcr  of  passengers  carried  by  the  steam  sur- 
face railroads  throughout  the  state  during  the 
year  ending  June  30.  1808,  was  140,253,259, 
a  decrease  of  21,021,144  as  compared  with 
1897.  The  gross  earnings  for  the  year  are 
$0,707.50°- 10  i"  excess  of  the  grots  earnings 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1897. 

Reports  to  the  Marine  A'evirw  from  ship, 
builders  in  all  parts  of  the  country  show  an 
aggregate  of  262  vessels,  valued  at  $62,110,- 
092,  building  under  contract  on  January  1, 
1890.  Merchant  vessels  number  204,  of 
254.216  tons,  valued  at  $10,760,000,  and  war 
vessels  58,  of  146,499  terns  displacement  and 
372,150  horse-power,  the  contract  price  of 
which,  exclusive  of  armor  and  armament,  is 
latt.ua.  102. 

-  .    I JT7I    *  ' 

TO  CUBE  A  COLD  IN  OMR  DAT 

Take  Laxative  Bronvo  Quinine  Tablets.   All  druR 
irisU  refund  the  anoax-r  II  It  fails  tn  cure.  15c. 
The  genuine  haa  L.  B.  Q.  00  each  tablet. 

"A  itrung  picture,  indeed  I  The  call  drinking 
Irvm  a  pall  l«  handled  with  rtpedal  ahill."  "Well. 
I  conies*  1  don't  agree  with  you."  "Oh,  you  don't 
know  bow  hard  III*  to  make  a  calf  drink".*'—  7#fm 
TefUi 


In  the  absence  of  oxygen, 
the  microbe  of  consump- 
tion dies. 

Prof.  Frankland,  Ph.  D. 
of  London,  has  plainly 
proved  that  cod-liver  oil  con- 
sumes in  the  body  almost 
three  times  the  amount  of 
oxygen  that  starches  or 
sweets  do.  Scott's  Emulsion 
is  cod-liver  oil  partly  digested 
and  combined  with  hypo- 
phosphites,  it  is  more  valu- 
able than  the  plain  oil  and 
in  all  conditions  of  wasting 
its  marvelous  reconstructive 
properties  are  unequalled. 

50c  and  t\  nr.,  all  drunpitta. 
SCOTT  &  DUVV'NE,  Chemist..  New  York. 
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NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK 

1  1  KSDAY,   J  AM'ARY  lO 

DOMESTIC  -The  Filipino  committee  at 
Hong  Kong  has  broken  off  relations  wjth 
United  States  Consul  Wildmati.  .  Kx.Gov. 
John  Cary  Kvans,  of  Smtli  Carolina,  has 
been  put  in  supervisory  charge  of  the  Havana 
police  force.... The  president  sent  to  the 
senate  the  name  of  Charlemagne  Tower  to  be 
minister  to  Ru--ia,  and  of  Addison  C.  Harris 
to  be  minister  to  Austria  Hungary  .  .  .  The  pe- 
tition in  In-half  of  Senator  QttA)  to  IMMI  the 
trial  of  the  indictment  against  liim  and  his 
associates  from  the  court  ol  quarter  sessions  in 
l'hiladelphia  to  the  supreme  court  was  dis- 
missed, with  costs  to  petitioners.  . .  Senator 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge  was  re-uominated  for  re- 
clci  lion  at  a  joint  conference  of  the  Republican 
meinlier- of  the  Massachusetts  '<  ^islaturc. 

FoEEMM.  Srnor  SagESta  said,  after  an 
audience  with  the  queen,  (hat  there  was  no 
cabinet  crisis ....  The  French  chamber  of 

deputies  resumed  its  sessions  The  reich- 

stag  discussed  the  question  of  meat  products 
in  Germany  .  .  Owing  to  storms,  the  chan- 
nel service  has  Ix-en  suspended  ...  A  social- 
ist editor  has  been  sentenced  at  Magdeburg, 
Germany,  to  forty  rune  mouths'  imprison- 
BMBl  on  a  charge  of  lesc-majeste  Mail 
advices  from  Vladivostock,  received  at  Vic- 
toria, report  the  supposed  drowning  in  the 
Lena  delta  of  a  party  of  the  Swedish  geo- 
graphical expedition,  searching  lor  Andre  in 
Silieria. 

WEDNESDAY,  jam-  \RY  II 
Domestic  — General  Rios  sent  a  dispatch 
to  Madrid  saying  thai  a  serious  state  of 
affairs  ex isted  in  the  Philippines. ..  Promi- 
nent Cultans  were  appointed  to  offices  in 
Havana.  .  .  .Joseph  H.  Choate  was  nominated 
by  the  president  tor  ambassador  to  threat 
Britain,  The  president  decided  that  it 
would  not  lie  compatible  with  the  public  in- 
terest* to  send  the  instructions  to  the  peace 
commissioners  tothe senate.  .  .  .Senator  Haw. 
ley  was  chosen  to  succeed  himself  by  the  Re. 
publican  caucus  of  the  Connecticut  legislature 
after  a  prolonged  contest  .  .  II.  F.  Fificld  de- 
clined ihc  appointment  as  United  Stairs 
senator  from  Vermont,  succeeding  Justin  S. 
Morrill,  and  Judge  Jonathan  Ross  was  ap- 
pointed ami  accepted  ...  The  Kritish  gov- 
ernment extended  the  term  of  service  of  Sir 
Julian  I'auncefote,  the  British  ambassador, 
one  year ....  The  seventeenth  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  national  league  of  commission 
merchants  of  the  United  State*  liegan  in 
New  (  irV.ins. 

FOEEIOll. — The  French  government  de- 
cided to  investigate  M.  de  Hcaunp;i  ire's 
charge  that  I  conspiracy  in  favor  of  Dreyfus 
exists  in  the  court  of  cassation ....  It  is  re- 
ported  that  in  a  crmference  between  Kmperor 
William  and  the  Marquis  de  Noddles  an 
alliance  of  Germany,  France  and  Russia 
was  proposed  .  .  The  owners  of  the  steamer 
Cr\>martyjkirr,  which  ran  into  and  sunk  the 
Bonrgognt.  began  suit  for  damages. . .  .  Klaus 
von  hgioffstcin,  a  German  nobleman,  was 
arrested  on  the  charge  of  forging  bills. 

THURSDAY,  JANUARY  12 
DOMESTIC  -American  soldiers  tried  to  land 
at  <,>uimarcs  island,  near  lloilo,  but  were 
•lriven  back  by  armed  natives. ...  Reports 
from  Manila  say  that  the  situation  is  strained, 
and  that  the  rebels  have  sunk  lighters  at  the 
entrance  of  lloilo  harbor.  ...  It  reported  that 
the  Filipino  government  is  willing  to  agree  to 
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the  establishment  of  an  American  protect- 
orate, provided  independence  in  a  stipulated 
time  is  guaranteed  Forty-five  thousand 
Spanish  troops  are  still  left  in  Cuba. . .  .Gen- 
eral Ludlow  announced  a  number  of  civil  ap- 
pointments at  Havana. ..  . Commissary  Gen- 
eral Eagan.  in  denying,  liefore  the  war  de- 
partment investigating  commission,  the 
charges  that  Iwd  lieef  was  furnished  to  the 
army,  made  a  bitter  personal  attack  on  Gen- 
eral Miles.  .  Chauncey  M.  I  Vpew  was  nomi- 
nated by  acclamation  by  the  Republican  cau- 
cus at  Allnny  for  United  States  senator. . . . 
Governor  Roosevelt  nominated  Colonel  John 
N.  Partridge,  of  Brooklyn,  for  superintendent 
of  public  works. 

FoRKKiS  Turkish  troops  wou  a  victory 
over  Arabian  forces  at  Shanel  ;  «ix  thousand 
men  were  killed  and  wounded  ...Stormy 
scenes  look  place  in  the  French  chamlier. 
growing  out  of  He  Deaurepairc's  charges  re- 
garding the  court  of  cassation. ...  Heavy 
storms  in  England  interrupted  telegraphic 
communication  and  the  channel  service  

The  steamer  Hnurgognt  was  held  responsible 
for  the  collision  which  resulted  in  her  sinking 
on  July  4,  and  damages  were  awarded  to  the 

Cromartyihtrt        The  German  minister  of 

war  introduced  the  army  bill  in  the  rcichstag 

 Richard  ( lowing,  secretary  of  the  Cob- 
den  club  and  a  former  journalist  in  F.nglaml, 
died. 

FRIDAY,   JANUARY  IJ 

DOMESTIC  The  situation  at  Manila  is 
critical,  but  General  Otis  has  avoided  a  con- 
flict so  far;  a  false  alarm  led  to  the  American 
Iroops  Ix-ing  called  lo  arms  .  Representa- 
tive Nelson  Dingier,  of  Maine,  chairman  of 
the  ways  and  means  committee,  and  Repub- 
lican leader  in  the  house,  died.  ..The  war 
department  investigation  commission  returned 
General  Eagan's  statement  to  him  for  revis- 
ion; the  matter  was  discussed  at  the  cabinet 
meeting ....  A.  J.  Bcvc/idgc  was  elected  sen- 
ator by  the  Indiana  legislature  .It  is  al- 
leged that  large  sums  of  money  have  been 
si  nt  to  Delaware  with  a  view  to  buying  votes 
in  the  coming  contest  for  senator. 

FOREIGN. — Premier  Sagasta  has  decided  to 
convene  the  corte»  on  January  15  or  January 
30  ami  demand  ratification  of  the  peace 
treaty;  Spain  has  again  reminded  the  United 
Stairs  of  its  undertaking  to  release  Spanish 
prisoners  in  the   Philippines,  and   asked  a 

prompt  reply ...  .Official  denials  were  made 

in  lierlin  that  the  German  government  was 
lending  aid  to  the  Filipinos. .  .  .It  is  reported 
lhat  the  Russian  government  has  formed  a 
treaty  of  alliance  with  Afghanistan  despite  the 
strenuous  opposition  of  Great  Britain  . 
Ixmdon  reports  show  that  the  storm  which 
has  been  raging  on  the  Kritish  coast  ami  to 
some  extent  inland  has  done  great  damage. 

s  UURDAV,  JANUARY  14 
DOMESTIC — The  new  Cuban  local  officials 
in  Havana  were  formerly  installed  in  office: 
the  North  American  syndicate  which  has  ob- 
tained control  of  the  street  railways  of  Havana 
paid  over  the  purchase  price.  S2oj,O0O.  ...  It  is 
reported  that  President  McKinlcr  intends  to 
send  President  Schurman.ot  Cornell  university, 
on  an  important  mission  to  the  Philippines, 
and  perhaps  to  Spain. ..  .There  were  no 
new  developments  in  the  army  beef  scandal ; 
General  Eagan  is  said  to  be  revising  his  state- 
ment... The  war  department  received  a 
dispatch  from  General  Otis  denying  alarming 
reports  regarding  the  situation  in  the  Philip- 
pines....The  United  States  cruiser  Albany, 
which  was  purchased  from  the  Brazilian  gov- 
ern merit  last  March,  was  launched  at  New- 
castle, England, 

FOE EJON.  The  White  Star  line  steamer 
Oftaiu,  the  largest  ship  ever  built,  was 
launched  at  Harland  &  WolfTs  yard,  Belfast, 
Ireland. ..  .The  steamer  Admiral  A  u  t  is 
a-hore  and  sunk  in  the  quicksands  near  II  u 
wu  It.   England.  ...  A  public  meeting  of  t  hit- 


landers  in  Johannesburg  was  broken  up  by 
burghers  and  Afrikanders. 

SUNDAY,  JANUARY  15 

DOMESTIC. — Advices  from  lloilo  report  the 
disposition  of  the  natives  nunc  friendly; 
American  officers  arc  permitted  to  go  ashore 
in  the  daytime  accompanied  by  an  escort; 
some  of  the  native  officials  express  willingness 
to  accept  an  American  protectorate. ...  The 
police  of  Havana  are  beginning  the  task  ot 
caring  for  vagrants  and  homeless  children  in 
Ihc  city;  the  raising  of  a  Spanish  flag  nearly 
precipitated  a  riot,  the  crowd  being  dispersed 
by  a  charge  ol  American  troops  with  fixed 

bayonets  Both  the  Quay  and  anti-Quay 

forces  arc  still  claiming  a  victory  in  the 

Pennsylvania    senator-ship    contest  The 

builders  of  the  battle  ships  Ktanargt  and 
Ktntucky,  at  Newport  News,  promise  lhat 
those  vessels  will  In-  ready  to  e_i  1  into  <  ommis. 
sion  on  July  I .  .  .  Miss  Anna  Schley,  a  rela. 
tivc  of  Rear. Admiral  Schley,  committed  sui- 

cide  at  Baltimore  Marcus  C,  Hawley,  of 

Newtown,  Conn.,  and  Edward  K.  O'Brien,  of 
Thomaston,  Me.,  died. 

Foreign.  As  soon  as  the  cortes  is  con- 
vened the  Spanish  government  will  ask  au- 
thority  to  sell  the  Ladroncs,  Carolines  and 
Pelew  islands,  in  the  Pacific. .  .  .Several  hun- 
dm  I  coolies  on  a  steamer  at  Vancouver  be- 
came panic- stricken  and  nearly  caused  a  dis- 
tcr.  ...The  F'rcnch  court  of  cassation  has 
made  arrangements  to  grant  a  safe  conduct  to 
Ihc  fugitive  Count  Faiterhasy,  permitting  him 
to  visit  Paris  ami  testily  in  the  Dreyfus  in- 
quiry....  The  Hamburg  American  steamer 
I'hantcia  was  driven  by  stress  of  weather  into 
the  port  of  Halifax,  N.  S  .The  Transvaal 
has  expended  nearly  /'Soo.ooo  since  1894 
trying  to  defeat  the  lease  of  Delagoa  I  My  to 
tireat  Britain. 

MONDAY,  JANUARY  16 
DiiMksm :.  A  plan  for  a  school  system  in 
Cuba  has  been  prepared,  at  the  request  uf 
the  president,  by  the  superintendent  of  the 
bureau  of  education.  A  house  to  house 
sanitary  inspection  of  Havana  was  begun 
....  The  war  department  has  decided  to  try 
Commissary  General  Kagau  by  court-martial 
for  his  attack  on  General  Miles;  General 
Eagan  relumed  his  statement  to  the  investi- 
gating commission  with  the  abusive  language 
stricken  out. .  . .  President  Schurman,  of  Cor- 
nel university,  accepted  an  appointment  un 
the  commission  to  visit  the  Philippines  ... 
Dr.  E.  B.  McGillvray,  ol  the  University  of 
California,  has  accepted  the  Sage  chair  uf 
moral  philosophy  at  Cornell.  .  .  .  Benton  Mc-' 
KiUin  was  inaugurated  governor  of  Tenncs-' 
see. 

Foreiu.n. — By  a  vote  of  4*2  to  74,  Ihc 
French  chamber  of  deputies  shelved  for  a 
month  the  Dreyfus.  Picquart  discussion; 
President  Locw  announced  that,  the  court  of 
cassation  would  not  hold  a  public  hearing  in 
the  Dreyfus  inquiry  for  three  weeks  ...The 
Rev.  Dr.  Charles  Chiniquy  died  in  Mon- 
treal.... The  steamer  Afivna  sailed  from 
Sydney  for  San  Francisco,  having  450,000 
sovereigns  on  board ...  The  United  Slates 
embassy  at  Berlin  has  been  instructed  to  sc. 
cure  the  discharge  of  William  Brior,  of  Cin- 
cinnati, who  has  been  impressed  ii  to  the 
German  army. 
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AMERICAN  AFFAIRS 

The  Eagan  Court-Martial 

By  an  order  issued  at  the  war  department,  January  18, 
i  general  court-martial  is  appointed  to  meet  at  Washing- 
ton, January  2$,  for  the  trial  of  Brigadier-General  Charles 
P.  Eagan  for  the  language  used  in  his  testimony  before 
the  war  investigating  committee.  It  is  said  that  Secretary 
Alger  opposed  the  appointment  of  a  court-martial,  but 
that  President  McKinley  insisted  upon  this  action.  The 
court  is  composed  as  follows  :  General  Merritt,  General 
Wade,  General  M.  C.  Butler,  General  S.  B.  M.  Young, 
General  R.  T.  Frank,  General  A.  C.  McW.  Pennington, 
(ieneral  G.  M.  Randall,  General  Jacob  Kline,  General 
Richard  Comba,  Colonel  C.  P.  Hains.  Colonel  G.  S.  Gil- 
lespie, Colonel  C.  R.  Suter,  Colonel  G.  B.  Davis,  judge- 
advocate,  and  Colonel  F.  I-  Guenther. 


Providence  { K.  I.)  Journal  (  liul.  I 
A  court  of  inquin  could  have  been  appointed  by  Sec- 
retary Alger  himself,  and  that  would  have  discredited  it  at 
the  start.    A  court-martial  may  end  in  the  dismissal  of 
<  ieneral  Kagan  from  the  service  because  of  conduu  unbe- 


coming an  officer  and  a  gentleman.  Outside  contentions 
should  not  be  permitted  to  befog  the  main  question, 
which  is  simply  to  determine  whether  suitable  excuse  can 
be  found  for  a  general  who  has  disgraced  the  staff  office 
he  holds  by  attacking  the  highest  officer  of  the  army  in 
terms  so  foul  that  carefully-edited  papers  would  not,  in 
consideration  of  the  respect  they  bore  their  readers,  pub- 
lish the  attack  verbatim.  Disagreeable  as  it  is  to  wash 
soiled  linen  in  public,  the  process  is  not  half  so  repulsive 
as  the  thought  that  there  is  a  secretary  of  war  in  the  presi- 
dent's cabinet  whose  treatment  of  General  Miles,  and 
whose  general  tendency  towards  demoralizing  the  army 
give  countenance  to  such  malignant  offenses. 


UNCLE  SAM  TO  FRANCE 

yours.— Xtm  Verk  Imrmal. 


My  pale  < 


Baltimore  1MJ.1  A mtritan  (Rep. ) 

There  would  be  more  sympathy  for  General  Eagan  if  he 
had  shown  the  slightest  consideration  for  himself.  In  his 
so-called  revised  testimony,  which  the  Alger  relief  com- 
mission graciously  accepted,  he  speaks  of  General  Miles's 
attack  on  the  beef  as  infamous.  To  call  the  command- 
ing general  of  the  army  infamous  because  he  wanted  the 
matter  investigated  may  be  convincing  to  the  Alger  white- 
wash board,  but  it  will  not  influence  the  public.  It  is 
evident  that  Eagan  has  not  repented,  and  there  is,  there- 
fore, no  occasion  for  any  revulsion  of  feeling  in  favor  of 
this  unfortunate  officer.  It  is  generally  understood  that 
Secretary  Alger  vehemently  opposed  the  trial.  If  this  be 
true,  he  is  not  a  fit  man  to  be  at  the  head  of  a  great  gov- 
ernment department,  and  certainly  not  a  fit  person  to  have 
in  his  custody  the  honor  and  discipline  of  the  United 
States  army. 

Brooklyn  Eaglt  (ImL  I)em.) 
There  are  qualities  in  General  Eagan  which  would 
make  him  a  most  valuable  servant  of  the  government — 
and  have  done  so.     lie  is  a  misfit  in  a  system  of  misfits. 
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which  was  wrenched  and  strained  and  discredited  by  the 
impact  of  a  great  war  for  which  the  war  department  was 
unready.  VVc  can  contemplate  the  discipline  of  him  and 
the  punishment  of  him  with  a  sense  of  the  justice  of  such 
a  proceeding.  But  wc  can  neither  contemplate  nor  de- 
mand the  absolute  destruction  of  him,  considering  all  his 
service  to  this  government,  with  any  sense  of  satisfaction. 
And  when  his  case  is  disposed  of,  as  our  just  president  in 
his  judgment  may  dispose  of  it,  there  should  be  a  search- 
ing official  inquiry  into  all  the  matters  in  controversy  be- 
tween him  and  General  Miles  touching  the  conduct  and 
the  management  of  the  army.  And  we  do  not  think  such 
an  inquiry  can  be  avoided. 

New  York  livtning  l\nt  [bid. j 
We  do  not  recall  any  incident  in  the  national  history 
so  well  calculated  to  give  foreigners  a  low  idea  of  our 
morals,  manners  and  military  discipline.  When  a  staff 
officer  can  pass  half  an  hour  reading  a  paper  of  filthy 
abuse  of  his  commanding  olliccr,  without  interruption 
from  a  so-called  "board  of  inquiry,"  it  is  no  wonder 
that  the  Spanish  minister  of  marine  thought  all  our  sailors 
would  jump  overboard  when  the  lighting  in  the  late  war 
began.  The  thing  to  be  done  with  Kagan,  the  only 
thing  that  will  suffice,  is  to  relegate  him  to  private  life, 
without  ifs,  buts  or  "pulls."  He  can  not,  or,  at  least, 
should  not,  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  army.  He  has 
been  there  thirty  years,  and  apparently  has  not  learned 
the  very  rudiments  of  military  discipline  or  of  civil 
decency. 

Brooklyn  Ttmts  (Rep.) 
Kagan  has  rendered  unconsciously  some  service  to  the 
country.  He  has  shown  the  character  of  the  forces 
present  in  the  army  that  have  sullied  our  day  of  glory 
with  the  taint  of  scandal  and  dishonor,  and  he  has  shown, 
as  no  commission  could  have  shown,  the  need  for  radical 
reconstruction,  lie  has  aroused  a  sentiment  that  will  not 
subside  or  lose  its  force  until  the  higher  branches  of  the 
army  have  been  purged  of  their  pernicious  elements,  and 
that  important  branch  of  the  service  is  placed  on  a  par 
with  the  navy  in  point  of  efficiency  and  freedom  from 


I/mi-ville  (Ky.)  Courier- /eurnal  (I>cra.) 
Eagan's  statement  of  the  case  is  not  at  all  the  one 
which  now  first  concerns  the  people  or  the  army.  Kven 
assuming  that  everything  Kagan  says  regarding  tiie  matter 
in  dispute  is  true,  the  fact  that  he  has  deliberately  set  be- 
fore the  commission  and  the  world  one  of  the  coarsest, 
filthiest  sitings  of  billingsgate  possible  to  a  vulgar  pen, 
should  be  more  than  sufficient  to  condemn  him  as  utterly 
Unworthy  the  respect  of  any  decent  man.  He  should  not 
only  be  put  out  of  the  army,  but  lie  should  be  kicked 
out. 

Sacramento  (Calif.)  lift  (Intl.) 

It  does  not  require  the  vision  of  a  seer  or  a  prophet, 
nor  the  wisdom  of  a  seventh  son  of  a  seventh  son,  to  per- 
ceive that  McKinley's  administration  is  doomed  to  scan- 
dals worse  than  those  which  disgraced  Grant's  second 
term,  if  he  does  not  revise  his  cabinet — and  revise  it,  too, 
not  with  a  feather  duster,  but  with  a  good,  stiff,  unyield- 
ing broom.  As  it  is  even  now,  any  man  with  half  an  eye 
can  see  that  the  war  department  is  being  used  to  protect 
contracting  thieves  and  scoundrels— not  to  expose  them. 
As  for  Miles — more  power  to  his  elbow! 

Chit-ago  (111.  |  Journal  (Ind.) 

When  General  Kagan  says  either  he  or  General  Miles 
should  be  drummed  out  of  the  army,  he  leaves  the  average 
reader  with  small  doubt  as  to  which  it  should  be.  No 
man  in  Kagan 's  position  who  publicly  uses  such  language 
as  Kagan  has  used  should  be  allowed  to  remain  ten  days 
in  the  service  he  has  disgraced.  It  is  no  longer  a  matter 
of  beef.  Kagan  has  grossly  offended  against  both  dis- 
cipline and  decency.     He  has  dishonored  the  uniform  he 


wears,  anil  he  can  not  be  stripped  of  it  too  soon.  No 
blackguards  in  the  United  States  army. 

Duluth  (limn.]  HtraU  (Ind.) 
Men  of  the  stamp  of  Eagan  should  not  be  permitted 
to  remain  in  the  army.  The  question  of  veracity  between 
him  and  General  Miles  does  not  enter  into  the  case  now. 
That  is  a  side  issue.  The  question  is  the  scandalous  lan- 
guage contained  in  the  communication  read  by  General 
Kagan  to  the  Alger  relief  commission.  The  parts  that 
have  been  published  have  shocked  the  whole  country. 
There  were  other  parts  that  were  unfit  for  publication. 
General  Kagan  has  offered  an  insult  to  all  the  people  of 
the  United  States. 


THE  POLL  PARROT:     I  may  hasr  talked  tuu  i 


Savannah  ((.a.|  Am  (Dcm.) 

The  real  cause  of  the  trouble  exists  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  army.  Is  it  not  the  duty  of  congress  to  re- 
move that  cause  and  thus  prevent  similar  trouble  in  the 
future  ?  However  great  the  martial  spirit  of  our  soldiers 
might  be,  it  would  be  impossible  to  wage  a  successful  war 
with  one  of  the  great  nations  of  Kurope  if  there  were  a 
lack  of  harmony  between  the  leading  officers  of  the  army 
and  those  who  run  the  war  department.  Now  is  the  time 
to  remove  the  obstacles  to  harmony. 

Philadelphia  (Ta.)  UJger  (Intl.  Rep.) 

If  President  McKinley  had  dismissed  General  Alger 
from  his  cabinet  when  the  lattcr's  incompetency  and  ma- 
lignant influence  were  first  demonstrated,  he  would  prob- 
ably have  been  spared  the  disgraceful  conduct  of  General 
Kagan  before  the  investigating  commission,  for  Kagan 
would  scarcely  have  offended  thus  deliberately  if  he  had 
not  felt  sure  of  protection  from  the  secretary  of  war  in 
return  for  an  assault  upon  General  Miles. 

San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Bulletin  {\uA  Rep.) 

A  military  organization  that  is  fighting  within  itself  is 
not  likely  to  reflect  credit  upon  the  nation.  There  should 
be  discipline  among  officers  as  well  as  among  men.  The 
American  army  is  the  only  one  in  the  world  whose  senior 
commanding  general  may  be  stigmatized  in  court  as  a 
malicious  falsifier. 

San  Francisco  (Calif.)  CV/(lml.  Rep.) 

The  language  of  Kagan  is  appropriate  to  the  cause  he 
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had  to  defend.  Foul  deeds  can  be  upheld  only  by  foul 
language.  Eagan's  services  in  future  will  be  more  satis- 
factory to  the  beef  contractors  than  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

4* 

Home  Tributes  to  Nelson  Dingley 

August*  (M<\)  /»«ri»«/(Krp.) 

Mr.  Dingley  appreciated  the  power  of  definite  infor- 
mation, and  no  man  in  American  public  life  had  a  greater 
fund  of  it  at  his  command.  But  this,  while  it  strength- 
ened him  in  his  clearly  denned  and  well  considered  views 
upon  great  questions  of  public  policy,  did  not  make  him 
dogmatic.  He  was  broadly  tolerant  in  his  relations  with 
his  fellow  men,  and  was  always  ready  to  recognize  truth 
wherever  found.  Throughout  his  long  ami  distinguished 
public  career  he  was  always  in  close  and  sympathetic 
touch  with  the  plain  people.  Mr.  Dingley  was  a  clean 
man  in  all  the  relations  of  life.  He  was  an  affectionate 
husband  and  father,  a  generous  friend,  a  patriotic  and 
upright  citizen.  The  sterling  integrity  of  Ins  character 
was  known  of  all  men.  Amid  all  the  allurements  of  an 
eminently  successful  public  career,  he  maintained  the 
simplicity  of  life  and  modesty  of  bearing  that  were  always 
characteristic  of  him.  He  was,  all  his  life,  democratic  in 
his  tastes.  His  manners  were  frank  and  cordial,  and 
there  was  in  his  nature  no  trace  of  snobbery  or  affectation. 
Portland  (Mc.)  F-ifrest  (Rep.) 

Mr.  Dingley'*  rise  in  life  is  an  object  lesson  to  the 
young  men  of  the  rising  generation  that  they  will  do  well 
to  heed.  It  was  due,  not  to  the  arts  of  the  politician, 
but  to  the  great  aptitude  which  he  possessed  for  public 
service,  and  the  inborn  respect  which  the  people  have  for 
character  and  ability.  From  his  earliest  entrance  into 
public  life  Nelson  Dingley  was  on  the  side  of  any  public 
question,  which,  after  mature  and  thoughtful  considera- 
tion, he  decided  was  right  and  best.  No  man  who  has 
ever  figured  in  American  public  affairs  was  any  more  truly 
governed  by  a  conscientious  devotion  to  what  he  believed 
to  be  right  than  was  Nelson  Dingley,  and  now  that  he  is 
gone  it  must  be  said  of  him  that  during  this  long  life  of 
active  public  service  his  influence  has  always  been  for  the 
good  of  the  country  which  he  has  served  so  unselfishly. 
PnrtUtnl  (Mc.)  Argut  (IVm.) 

Mr.  Dingley 's  life  was  one  of  steady  upward  progres- 
sion and  the  public  recognition  kept  pace  with  it,  until 
he  came  to  be  the  leader  of  his  party  in  the  house — a 
leader  in  whose  ability  his  party  had  learned  to  place  en- 
tire confidence.  That  confidence  he  had  won  not  by 
brilliant  oratory  or  showy  effects — he  was  incapable  of 
either — but  by  dint  of  hard  work,  acquired  knowledge 
and  personal  character.  His  party  trusted  him  and  his 
opponents  respected  him,  because  he  had  proved  himself 
worthy  both  of  trust  and  respect.  The  loss  of  such  a  man 
from  the  public  life  of  a  nation  is  distinctly  a  national 
loss,  while  to  the  people  of  his  own  state,  the  state  he  has 
loved  and  served  so  well,  and  which  has  delighted  to 
honor  him,  it  will  come  with  something  of  the  keenness 
of  personal  bereavement. 

4* 

Mr.  Depew's  Election 

New  York  Timrs  (I*m.) 
Mr.  Depcw  can  talk,  and  a  great  deal  better  than  he 
usually  permits  himself  to  talk.  New  York  will  not  be 
voiceless  in  the  senate,  as  for  two  years  it  has  been.  It 
will  have  a  representative  to  whom  the  country  as  well  as 
the  senate  will  listen.  It  will  have  one  also  who  will 
know  its  vast  and  varied  interests  in  commerce,  in  finance, 
in  the  broad  relations  of  the  country  to  other  countries, 
and  who  will  be  able  to  defend  and  explain  them.  The 
vision  of  its  senator  will  not  be  bounded  by  the  collar  fac- 
tories of  Troy  or  by  the  schemes  of  the  Sunday  school  at  the 


Fifth  Avenue  hotel.  Particularly,  Mr.  Depew  will  be,  by 
his  experience  and  the  fruits  of  his  study  and  observation, 
freed  from  slavish  attachment  to  the  narrow  and  provin- 
cial policy  of  trade  legislation  to  which  his  party  has  so 
long  and  so  blindly  clung  He  will  see  the  absurdity  and 
the  mischief  of  much  that  his  party  will  try  to  do,  and  he 
will  be  forced  to  resist  it.    "  Because  he  is  a  Republican 

he  will  not  consent  to  be  a  fool  all  the  time." 

Chicago  (III.)  Tiwts  lltraU  (Rep  ) 
In  1885  there  came  a  test  of  Mr.  Dcpcw's  manhood 
which  marked  him  worthy  of  the  school  of  high  personal 
honor  in  which  he  had  been  reared.  He  was  pledged  to 
William  M.  Evans  when  the  senatorship  from  New  York 
was  tendered  to  himself  on  a  platter.  Here  was  the  con- 
summation of  his  dreams  within  his  grasp.  But  Mr. 
Everts  had  done  him  the  honor  to  say  that  Depcw  would 
refuse  it  and  lie  put  it  by.  Think  of  that,  ye  of  little 
faith  who  say  that  honor  in  politics  is  dead!  After  four- 
teen years  the  same  high  office  was  again  offered  him 
last  week,  and  this  time,  with  conscience  clear,  with  the 
approval  of  his  fellow  citizens  in  every  section  of  the  na- 
tion, he  is  able  to  realize  the  dream  of  his  boyhood,  the 
ambition  of  his  youth  and  manhood,  the  goal  of  his  life's 
best  effort. 

Milwaukee  H 'iseemin  ( Rep. ) 

Many  regretted  that  Mr.  Depew  did  not  win  in  1881, 
but  time  and  patience  are  man's  two  best  friends.  He 
comes  now  to  the  United  States  senate  with  such  affection, 
such  regard  and  such  universal  good  will  that  his  influence 
will  be  larger  and  broader  than  it  would  have  been  in 
1 SS 1 .  The  grandest  commonwealth  in  the  American 
union  has  been  so  belittled  and  so  misprcscntcd  by  two 
such  ward  politicians  as  David  B.  Hill  and  Edward  Mur- 
phy, that  every  son  of  New  York,  whether  on  the  Atlantic 
or  on  the  Pacific,  will  bow  with  gratitude  that  his  state 
will  be  represented  by  a  man  worthy  to  rank  with  Marcy 
and  Wright  and  Seward  and  Conkling. 

Atlanta  (Oa.)  Comtitution  (Dem.) 

Senator  Depew  will  be,  at  least,  good  humored,  and 
as  we  can  not  have  all  we  want  in  this  world,  we  can  at 
least  feel  satisfied  lhat  the  new  man  can  laugh,  joke  and 
probably  sing,  if  challenged  to  the  performance,  and  at 
the  same  time  maintain  the  high  honor  and  scrupulous 
dignity  of  the  old  patroons. 

The  Clayton- Bulwer  Treaty 

N<w  York  Nation  (Inil.) 
It  is  reported  that  Sir  Julian  Paunccfotc  has  received 
instructions  from  Lord  Salisbury  to  negotiate  with  Secre- 
tary Hay  for  the  abrogation  or  modification  of  the  Clay- 
ton-Bulwer  treaty.  This  news  may  be  premature,  but, 
being  in  accord  with  the  outgivings  of  influential  organs 
of  English  public  opinion,  we  may  assume  that  there  is 
considerable  foundation  for  it.  We  have  held  heretofore 
that  the  treaty  was  a  good  thing  for  both  countries,  and 
we  still  hold  to  that  opinion  ;  but  if  both  countries  agree 
in  good  temper  to  change  or  repeal  it,  of  course  no  ob- 
jection can  be  found  to  such  procedure.  Nevertheless, 
the  principles  upon  which  the  treaty  is  based  ought  to  be 
preserved,  and  no  doubt  will  be.  The  reason  for  such  a 
treaty  is  that  the  opening  of  a  passage  for  ships  between 
the  two  great  oceans  saves  about  fifteen  thousand 
miles  of  navigation  to  the  commerce  which  has  occasion 
to  use  it.  The  exclusive  possession  of  such  a  route  by 
one  country  would  give  it  an  advantage  in  competitive 
traffic  that  would  amount  to  a  monopoly,  which  other 
nations  could  not  endure.  It  would  be  an  unfair  advan- 
tage, and  would  lead  either  to  the  construction  of  a  sec- 
ond canal,  or  perhaps  to  war  for  the  possession  and  use  of 
the  first  one.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  from  all  accounts,  that  a 
friendly  negotiation  on  this  subject  is  about  to  take  place. 
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A  great  deal  of  ignorance  ami  prejudice  will  be  cleared 
out  of  the  way  by  it,  and  the  people  of  the  United  States 
will  thus  be  enabled  to  take  a  calmer  view  of  the  question 
of  building  the  canal  than  they  can  take  at  present.  When 
all  other  obstacles  are  removed,  we  shall  be  better  able  to 
weigh  and  estimate  those  with  which  nature  herself  has 
surrounded  the  undertaking. 

S|n.k,»h<-  (\\'jsl>.|  CfirvHuIt  <IVm.) 

Since  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  are  both  in 
favor  of  the  abrogation  or  modification  of  the  Clayton- 
Bulwer  treaty,  the  fact  that  the  treaty  exists  should  be  no 
barrier  to  the  prosecution  of  the  work  of  the  Nicaragua 
canal.  The  world  has  agreed  that  the  canal  should  be 
constructed.  While  the  United  States  would  unquestion- 
ably derive  the  greatest  benefit  from  the  construction  of 
the  canal,  it  could  not  hope  for  exclusive  possession. 
Exclusive  possession  in  this  case  would  mean  absolute 
monopoly,  because  the  canal  saves  about  fifteen  thousand 
miles  of  ocean  travel.  There  are  several  principles  of  the 
Clayton-Bulwer  ireaty  which  can  never  be  forsaken.  The 
one  great  principle  is  the  pledge  that  the  neutrality  of  the 
canal  shall  be  preserved,  and  that  its  use  shall  be  permit- 
ted to  all  nations  on  terms  of  equality.  In  other  words, 
the  canal  is  to  be  treated,  as  far  as  can  be,  as  a  part  of  the 
high  seas.  Hut  it  is  extremely  unlikely,  that  the  free  use 
of  the  Nicaraguan  canal  would  be  permitted  in  time  of 
war — particularly  so  if  the  United  States  is  a  party  to  the 
conflict.  It  is  understood  that  (Jrcat  Britain  docs  not  in- 
sist upon  such  a  provision,  and  therefore  it  can  not  be 
considered  as  a  point  at  issue. 

Macon  (tla.)  Ttltgrafh  (lleni.) 

This  treaty,  which  was  intended  to  settle  finally  the 
rights  of  the  United  States  and  England  in  Central  Amer- 
ica, seems  not  to  have  settled  anything,  for  there  have 
been  many  disputes  between  the  two  governments  as  to 
its  proper  interpretation,  and  that  is  still  an  open  ques- 
tion. In  1884  Mr.  Erelinghuysen,  then  secretary  of  state, 
made  a  very  strong  effort  to  have  the  treaty  declared  void 
because  of  colonization  in  Honduras.  At  that  time  Eng- 
land was  stoutly  opposed  to  the  voidance  of  the  treaty, 
but,  in  consequence  of  the  much  more  cordial  feeling 
that  has  recently  sprung  up  between  the  two  countries,  it 
is  said  that  England  will  now  readily  consent  to  the  con- 
struction and  control  of  a  canal  through  Nicaragua.  It 
is  probable  that  some  other  agreement  between  the  two 
countries  will  be  substituted  for  this  treaty,  and  we  may 
have  to  make  some  concessions  to  Kngland  in  return  for 
her  renunciation  of  the  rights  which  she  has  in  Central 
America  under  the  Clavton-Bulwer  treatv. 

* 

State  Legislation 

CondcnsiM  from  Press  I  'ispalcdcs  arid  l  ocal  Papers 
The  New  Hampshire  house,  the  Minnesota  house,  and 
:he  Colorado  senate  have-  passed  resolutions  favoring  a 
speedy  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  peace. 

By  a  unanimous  vote  the  Minnesota  senate  has  de- 
clared in  favor  of  the  election  of  United  States  senators 
by  the  people. 

The  Nebraska  legislature  has  passed  resolutions  calling 
upon  the  war  department  to  investigate  the  charges  of 
improper  conduct  and  cruelty  made  against  Colonel  Stot- 
zenberg. 

A  material  bar  to  the  lobbyist  has  been  provided  in  the 
Illinois  senate,  the  members  having  ordered  the  erection 
of  a  railing  around  the  seating  area  of  the  senate  cham- 
ber, within  which  only  members  and  employees  will  be 
admitted. 

The  Idaho  house,  in  re-enacting  all  the  laws  passed 
since  statehood  that  have  not  been  declared  unconstitu- 
tional by  the  supreme  court,  excepted  the  anti-gambling 
law,  for  the  declared  reason  that  it  is  a  dead  letter. 


In  his  message  to  the  territorial  legislature  of  Okla- 
homa the  governor  vigorously  condemned  the  election 
law  passed  two  years  ago  to  disfranchise  the  Negro,  and 
urged  its  repeal. 

Attorney  General  Goddard,  of  Kansas,  has  prepared 
an  opinion  holding  that  the  special  session  of  the  legisla- 
ture recalled  by  Governor  Eeedy  was  illegal  and  all  laws 
passed  at  that  session  void. 

On  the  appeal  of  the  women  members  of  the  Colorado 
house,  smoking  has  been  prohibited  in  the  house  cham- 
ber. By  a  vote  of  50  to  3,  the  Colorado  house  has  adopted 
a  resolution  conferring  upon  the  governor  the  authority  to 
confer  with  the  executives  of  other  states,  and  to  take- 
such  action  as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  determine  "the 
rights  of  the  peop'e  and  the  extent  of  the  powers  of  con- 
gress with  reference  to  coinage."  It  states  that  the  act 
of  1873  was  in  derogation  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  several 
states. 

United  States  senators  were  elected  last  week  as  fol- 
lows, on  ballots  in  each  branch  of  the  legislature  :  Chaun- 
cey  M.  Depew,  New  York  :  Joseph  R.  Hawley,  Connec- 
ticut ;  Eugene  Hale,  Maine;  Henry  Cabot  Lodge, 
Massachusetts  ;  Cushman  K.  1  >avis,  Minnesota  ;  Julius 
C.  Burrows,  Michigan  ;  Albert  J.  Beveridge,  Indiana,  and 
Francis  M.  Cockrcll,  Missouri. 

The  Se>uth  Carolina  house  has  voted  to  repeal  the  law 
protecting  primary  elections,  the  purpose,  as  the  proposer 
of  the  repealing  measure  said,  being  to  take  party  ma- 
chinery out  of  the  hands  of  the  courts  and  to  make  the 
Democratic  state  committee  the  court  of  last  resort  fur 
candidates  before  the  primary. 

The  Maine  house  of  representatives,  by  a  unanimous 
rising  vote,  passed  a  resolution  endorsing  the  expansion 
policy  of  the  administration,  and  inviting  President  Mc- 
Kinley  to  visit  Augusta.  The  mover  of  the  resolution 
explained  that  he  offered  it  to  correct  any  wrong  impres- 
sion concerning  the  attitude  of  Maine  that  may  have- 
resulted  from  the  ree-lcction  of  Senator  Hale. 

Governor  Schofield  asks  the  Wisconsin  legislature  to 
submit  to  the  people  a  constitutional  amendment  against  . 
the  pass  evil,  so  that  the  legislation  may  be  permanent. 
He  recommends  also  vigorous  legislation  against  the 
lobby,  with  the  penalty  of  imprisonment,  and  is  in  favor 
of  a  primary  law  providing  for  primaries  of  all  parties  on 
the  same  day  and  with  the  same  restrictions  that  surround 
an  election. 

A  bill  placing  fraternal  insurance  organizations  under 
the  control  of  the  department  of  insurance  has  been 
passed  by  the  Kansas  legislature.  The  Crossan  bill, 
passed  by  (he  Kansas  legislature,  is  an  extraordinary  piece 
of  legislation.  The  state  society  of  labor  and  industry, 
created  by  it,  is  to  have  a  state  labor  commissioner  as  its 
secretary,  that  otlicial  to  be  chosen  by  delegates  from  the 
labor  unions  of  the  state.  The  latter  will  thereby  gain 
otlicial  recognition  if  the  Republican  governor  signs  the  bill. 

A  committee  has  been  appointed  by  the  Arkansas 
house  to  inquire  into  the  influence  of  secret  fraternities 
on  student  life  in  the  state  university.  An  impression 
prevails  in  the  house  that  the  influence  is  bad,  and  the 
mover  of  the  resolution  ascribed  to  it  the  falling  off  tn 
the  enrolment  of  students.  In  the  belief  that  "it  is  not 
just  or  right  to  compel  volunteer  soldiers  to  give  their 
services  to  any  other  purpose  than  that  for  which  they 
enlisted,"  the  Arkansas  senate  has  adopted  a  resolution 
asking  that  the  second  Arkansas  regiment  be  mustered 
out  of  the  United  States  sen  ice. 

The  North  Carolina  house  has  eoncurred  with  the 
senate  in  voting  to  remove  a  corner-stone  from  the-  new 
building  of  the  institution  for  the  white  blind  in  Ra- 
leigh on  whic  h  is  the  name  of  a  Negro  ex-director  who  is 
odious  to  the  Democrats.  Two  Negroes  voted  in  favor 
of  this  bill.     A  hearing  has   been  given  by  a  com  mi  t- 
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tee  of  tins  legislature  to  Negro  leaders  in  the  matter  of 
the  restriction  of  the  suffrage  and  the  use  of  all  taxes 
paid  by  whites  for  white  schools.  Three  Negroes  ad- 
dressed the  committee— Isaac  N.  Smith,  the  Kcv.  B.  II. 
\V.  Leak  and  Professor  Crosby.  Crosby  told  the  com- 
mittee that  of  the  125,000  Negroes  in  the  state  only 
one-fifth  arc  qualified  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the 
suffrage.  He  said  that  the  Negroes  ostracize  those  of 
their  race  who  vote  independently.  He  regarded  this 
solid  black  vote  as  a  great  menace  to  government,  and 
bought  that  the  Negroes  should  be  saved  from  them- 
selves. 

Anti-Trust  Agitation  Awakening 

Lnlcss  the  signs  we  have  observed  in  various  places 
jre  misleading,  the  agitation  in  newspapers  and  in  the 
<iate  legislatures  against  trusts  is  about  to  be  taken  up 
again  with  great  vigor.  The  present  awakening  of  this 
propaganda  is  probably  due  to  the  large  number  of 
trusts  lately  formed,  to  the  Ohio  prosecution  of  the 
Standard  oil  company,  and  to  the  subsidence  of 
lomestic  issues  which  replaced  the  original  anti-trust 
agitation. 


Chicago  (111.)  KtcerJ  (Ititl.) 
Ohio  holds  the  palm  just  now  as  the  most  active  foe 
of  the  trusts,  but  the  action  of  the  attorney-general  of 
Illinois  in  requiring  evidence  that  corporations  of  this 
state  arc  not  parties  to  agreements  in  restraint  of  trade 
indicates  that  a  local  anti-trust  campaign  is  to  be  inaugu- 
rated, and  in  view  of  the  very  remarkable  activity  in  the 
trim- creating  line  in  the  last  year  it  seems  that  the  anti- 
monopoly  theory  will  find  vigorous  championing  on  the 
part  of  many  state  officials  in  the  next  year  or  so.  As  a 
Lroadly  stated  proposition  it  may  be  said  that  all  the 
innumerable  legal  attacks  upon  trade  combinations  and 
^reements  thus  far  have  accomplished  nothing.  In  spite 
of  stringent  laws  and  well-meant  attempts  to  enforce 
;bem,  there  were  never  so  many  trusts  as  today,  and  the 
trusts  were  never  so  flourishing.  If  there  is  an  important 
^:nc  of  manufacture  in  the  I'nited  States  which  is  not 
practically  controlled  cither  by  one  corporation  or  by  a 
:ew  powerful  combines  working  in  harmony,  the  men  in 
that  line  of  manufacture  are  either  trying  to  form  a  trust 

•r  are  regretting  their  inability  to  form  one.  Competition 
:ji  the  big  staple  lines  of  manufacture  is  already  very 
nearly  a  thing  of  the  past. 

The  attacks  upon  the  trusts  have  failed  because  they 

>ave  taken  the  wrong  ground.  No  human  ingenuity  can 
prevent  these  combinations  without  disrupting  the  present 
basis  of  all  commercial  activity.  When  one  set  of  men 
>-".vn  all  the  plants  in  a  given  line  you  can  not  make  those 
men  compete  with  themselves.  In  the  railroad  line,  it  is 
true,  combinations  have  to  a  degree  been  prevented  by 
'egislativc  and  judicial  action,  but  even  there  the  central- 
-/ing  tendency  goes  on  and  the  separate  roads  are  drifting 
more  and  more  surely  into  the  control  of  a  few  great  sys- 
tems. It  is  impossible  to  prevent  the  combinations,  and 
the  proper  ground  on  which  to  treat  the  trust  question  is 
that  of  intelligent  public  control  or  supervision  of  the 
combination  after  it  is  formed.  When  the  futile  attempts 
to  stay  the  centralizing  tendency  have  been  given  up,  as 

■  hey  must  be  in  time,  this  ground  will  be  resorted  to. 

K.ir>s.is  City  (M<>.)  Star  i In.).  Dim.) 

Many  new  combinations  of  industries  have  been  made 
in  the  past  few  months.  The  trust  movement  has  been 
given  a  new  impetus.  Several  vears  ago  scores  of  trusts 
were  organized,  and  then  a  period  ensued  during  w  inch  it 
seemed  as  if  there  was  a  reaction  from  the  tendency  to- 
ward  consolidation.     The  threat  public   oim  rv  against 


trusts  and  the  numerous  laws  passed  by  state  legislatures 
and  by  congress  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  trusts  and 
curbing  their  evil  effects,  seemed  to  have  caused  a  halt  in 
the  organization  of  these  great  combinations  of  capital. 
Several  of  them  failed  disastrously.  That  circumstance 
also  tended  to  check  the  movement,  and  for  two  or  three 
years  there  was  only  an  occasional  trust  formed.  But 
within  the  last  three  or  four  months  a  great  number  of 
new  combinations  have  been  organized,  and  promoters 
are  more  active  today  than  ever  before  in  seeking  to  con- 
solidate allied  industries. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  a  great  number  of  them  are  in 
protected  industries,  which  have  grown  with  great  rapidity 
of  late,  and  their  purpose  seems  to  be  to  maintain  prices 
at  home,  while  selling  their  surplus  products  in  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world.  The  question,  therefore,  becomes 
more  vital  than  ever  whether  American  citizens  are  to  be 
required  to  pay  more  for  manufactured  articles  than  they 
can  be  obtained  for  in  foreign  countries.  An  industry 
which  is  able  to  sell  its  products  in  foreign  markets  can 
not  derive  any  benefit  from  a  protective  tariff  unless  there 
is  a  combination  to  maintain  prices  at  home,  and  that  is 
one  reason  for  the  great  activity  now  in  the  organization 
of  trusts.  Therefore,  the  hardest  blow  that  can  be  given 
to  the  trusts  is  the  abolition  of  protective  tariffs  on  all 
commodities  produced  by  them.  A  protective  tariff  which 
compels  the  people  of  this  country  to  pay  more  for  what 
they  use  than  foreigners  pay  is  bad  enough  in  its  simplest 
form.  But  when  it  is  supplemented  by  trusts  which  hold 
up  prices  at  home  while  they  are  selling  goods  cheaply  to 
foreigners  it  becomes  unendurable. 

+ 

The  Consular  Service 

I'hilaJelphia  (IV)  Timtt 

Mr.  Adams  reported  to  the  house  at  the  last  session, 
from  the  committee  on  foreign  affairs,  a  bill  for  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  consular  service  that  ought  to  become 
law.  We  do  not  know  whether  it  could  be  carried  through 
the  senate  at  this  time,  but  it  would  be  wise  to  pass  it  in 
the  house  and  thus  at  least  to  put  the  subject  before  the 
senate  for  consideration. 

Mr.  Adams'  proposition  is  in  accordance  with  the  con- 
victions of  all  who  have  given  attention  to  the  commercial 
relations  of  this  country  as  to  the  absolute  necessity  of  an 
organized  corps  of  trained  consular  representatives.  While 
the  United  States  had  but  little  intercourse  in  the  way  of 
trade  with  foreign  countries,  the  decayed  politicians  and 
other  incompetent  persons,  ignorant  of  a  consul's  duties, 
who  were  commonly  sent  abroad  because  there  was  no 
place  for  them  at  home,  did  no  great  harm,  except  some- 
times to  humiliate  their  countrymen.  But  if  this  country- 
is  to  become  in  any  sense  a  world-power,  it  must  be  fitly 
represented.  This  need  will  be  universally  recognized  now 
when  the  influence  of  the  I'nited  States  has  been  so  widely 
extended  and  So  much  has  been  ventured  for  the  enlarge- 
ment of  our  commercial  advantages.  A  regular  consular 
service,  which  no  other  enlightened  nation  is  without,  is 
just  as  essential  under  present  conditions  as  a  regular  armv. 
It  is  for  such  a  service  that  Mr.  Adams'  bill  provides,  reg- 
ularly graded  from  consular  clerks  and  vice-consuls  of 
three  classes  up  to  consuls  and  lonsuls  general,  each  of 
the  second  and  first  class  with  salaries  corresponding  with 
the  grade.  Kven  if  appointments  were  still  arbitrarily 
made,  this  classification  would  make  it  possible  to  assign 
or  transfer  a  man  to  the  post  he  would  best  fit  ;  but  the 
system  would  inev  itably  lead  to  appointments  and  promo- 
tions by  merit,  and  Mr.  Adams'  bill  provides  a  way  by 
which  the  whole  consular  service,  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest,  would  gradually  be  tilled  by  well-trained  men,  able 
to  protect  and  promote  American  interests  and  to  make 
the  flag  respected  everywhere. 
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New  Orleans  (l-i.)  T.mts-/>tmt><r,)t 
Our  consular  service,  although  not  yet  what  it  shouhl 
K\  is  distinctly  on  the  upgrade;  it  is  very  pleasant  to  read 
-in  occasional  testimonial.  from  foreigners  who  are  posted 
as  to  the  merits  of  our  consular  representatives,  win*  are, 
l>y  the  way,  sometimes  more  highly  appreciated  abroad 
than  they  arc  thought  of  at  home.  Mere  is  such  a  testi- 
monial from  a  foreigner  of  business  experience  and  keen 
•observation — Robert  I'.  Yates,  formerly  chairman  of  the 
Birmingham  ( England)  chamber  of  commerce.  Recently 
Mr.  Yates  gave  an  interview  which  was  deemed  worthy  of 
transmission  to  the  department  of  state  and  whkh  was  in 
part  as  follows  : 

The  American  consul,  as  a  rule,  is  the  sort  of  man  to 
cultivate  the  acquaintance  ot  business  men  in  his  district.  If 
a  man  in  a  large  way  o!  business  is  willing  to  ••  oj>en  out  "  at 
all  the  American  consul  will  stick  to  him  until  he  has  got  all 
the  essential  farts  likely  to  be  useful  to  the  traders  supplying 
the  particular  description  of  goods  used.  Then  again,  when 
he  gels  anything  he  thinks  ol  importance  he  does  not  wait  for 
a  month  to  include  the  information  in  a  comparatively  lengthy 
report.  He  writes  out  the  statement  concerning  the  maitcr 
promptly,  perhaps  even  the  same  night  —  as  was  the  case  in 
one  instance  that  came  under  my  notice — he  calches  the  next 
mail,  it  is  published  in  Washington  in  two  or  three  weeks, 
and  is  circulated  all  over  the  United  States,  with  no  longer 
interval  from  the  time  the  information  was  acquired  than 
would  he  taken  by  many  of  our  consuls  in  preparing  the 
report.  I  quite  admit  that  the  English  reports  may  be  more 
strictly  correct  in  some  respects,  which  is  only  to  be  expected 
as  the  result  of  much  greater  deliberation,  but  in  these  days 
of  telephones  and  telegraphs  and  steam  and  scramble, 
promptitude  is  almost  everything,  and  an  ideal  consul  should 
be  almost  as  smart  as  a  journalist. 

We  are  getting  there  slowly  ;  but  probably  a  dose  of 
civil  service  examination  may  have  to  be  prescribed,  before 
wc  get  quite  all  that  is  required  in  the  circumstances. 
New  York  //traM 

The  expansion  of  our  territory  and  the  growth  of  the 
export  trade  have  called  general  attention  to  the  need  of  re- 
organizing the  consular  service,  ami  the  subject  i*  being 
widely  discussed  in  the  press.    Commending  the  character 

the  reports  now  made  by  many  of  our  consuls  and  the 
promptness  with  which  they  are  published,  the  Chicago 
Times- Herald  asks  :  "Hut  if,  under  this  system,  we  are 
able  to  impress  our  two  great  commercial  rivals  with  the 
promptness  and  practical  value  of  the  reports,  what  might 
we  accomplish  with  a  trained  consular  service,  under  the 
merit  system,  where  men  who  make  good  records  are  re- 
warded w  ith  promotion  instead  of  displacement  ?"  With 
adequate  compensation  and  assured  permanency  in  the 
service  men  of  talent  would  lie  induced  to  specially  train 
themselves  for  consular  work  and  devote  their  lives  to  it. 
Where  we  now  have  consuls  who  regard  their  places  as 
mere  sinecures  given  them  as  reward  for  political  sen  ice 
or  through  the  mediation  of  somebody  with  a  "pull "  at 
Washington,  we  should  have  men  giving  all  their  energies 
to  the  work  with  as  much  enthusiasm  as  if  it  were  their 
profession— as.  indeed,  it  would  be  under  a  proper  system. 

The  Revolution  in  Samoa 

Adv  ices  reached  San  Francisco,  January  iS.  that  a  revo- 
lution had  broken  out  in  Samoa  between  the  followers  of 
Malictoa  Tanus  and  Mataafa,  the  rival  claimants  to  the 
throne.  Malictoa  was  recognized  by  the  chief  justice  as 
the  rightful  successor  of  the  late  king,  but  Mataafa's  fol- 
lowers defeated  his  rival's  natives,  and  established  a 
•■  government  "  which  has  been  recognized  by  the  United 
States,  llritish  and  German  consuls.  The  German  consul  is 
accused  of  being  at  the  root  of  the  trouble;  he  incited 
the  rising  under  Mataafa  and  accompanied  his  forces. 
The  German  consul  invaded  the  supreme  court  building 
and  was  forcibly  ejected  by  the  American  and  Hntish 


consuls.  The  United  States  and  Great  Britain  will  send 
warships  to  Samoa  at  once.  One  British  and  one  Ger- 
man gunboat  are  now  there. 


Sprint-field  (Mjsv)  KtfuHican 

As  it  was  impossible  to  elect  a  successor  to  Malictoa 
according  to  native  custom — since  a  large  native  party 
favored  the  chief  Mataafa,  who  is  barred  from  the  throne 
by  the  treaty  of  Berlin — the  selection  of  a  king  devolved 
upon  the  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court,  who  happens 
to  be  William  Lea  Chambers,  of  Sheffield,  Ala.  Mr. 
Chambers  made  his  choice,  and  under  the  treaty  it  is  the 
business  of  Great  Britain,  the  United  States  and  Germany 
to  see  that  Mr.  Chambers's  appointee  gets  the  place.  The 
present  complication  arises  from  the  fact  that  Chief  Ma- 
taafa has  overthrown  the  king  appointed  by  the  man  from 
Alabama.  But  in  its  wider  phases  the  old  issue  of  Ger- 
man colonial  ambition  seems  to  he  raised.  If  the  Ger- 
man consul  has  aided  in  Mataafa's  insurrection,  or  has  so 
acted  as  to  impair  the  prestige  of  the  supreme  court  and 
the  chief  justice,  he  cannot  be  sustained  by  his  home 
government  without  a  violation  of  treaty  obligations. 
H<  rlin  !\<stinMe  /.titttng 

The  situation  will  become  even  graver  when  the  Atner- 
ican  warship  arrives  at  Apia.  It  is  said  that  the  Wash- 
ington department  of  state  has  instructed  the  United 
States  consul-general  there  (I..  W.  Osborn)  not  to  trust 
the  German  consul.  Evidently  the  United  States,  who 
are  least  interested  in  Samoa  among  the  three  powers,  do 
not  mean  to  respect  Germany's  paramount  interests, 
Germany  will  have  to  show  firmness,  all  the  more  so  as 
our  position  is  made  the  worse  by  the  evident  desire  of 
England  to  help  the  United  States,  so  as  to  retain  the 
latter's  friendship. 

[.und'ui  Timet 

The  present  situation  will  not  be  devoid  of  benefit,  if 
it  serves  to  convince  the  three  powers  that  the  Berlin  act 
requires  immediate  and  radical  amendment,  in  default  of 
which  Samoa  will  always  be  liable  to  become  a  prey  of 
civil  war  and  a  source  of  anxiety  to  the  signatory  powers. 
It  might  even  be,  as  was  nearly  the  case  ten  years  ago, 
tlu;  theatre  of  hostilities  between  two  of  their  number. 

+ 

Congressional  Summary 

January  17.— The  session  of  the  senate  on  Tuesday 
was  occupied  by  a  debate  on  the  Nicaragua  canal  bill : 
Mr.  Chilton  (Dem. ,  Texas)  and  Mr.  Turner  (Pop., 
Wash.)  spoke  in  favor  of  the  bill,  which  was  opposed  by 
Mr.  Spooner  (Rep.,  Wis.)  The  house  passed  the  naval 
personnel  bill  without  a  division  ;  three  important  amend- 
ments were  adopted  ;  one  createsa  judge-advocate's  corps, 
another  abolishes  prize  money,  and  a  third  provides  for  the 
retirement  on  three-quarters  pay  of  enlisted  men  and  petty 
officers  in  the  navy  after  thirty  years'  service ;  a  substitute 
for  the  organization  of  the  marine  corps  was  adopted,  by 
which  the  corps  is  to  consist  of  6,&oo  enlisted  men,  with 
general  officers  and  staff,  an  increase  of  1,300  men. 

January  18. — Mr.  Bacon  (Dem.,  Ga.),  in  the  senate, 
spoke  in  support  of  his  resolution  declaring  that  the 
United  States  could  not,  under  the  constitution,  acquire 
sovereignty  over  the  Philippines.  The  house  had  the 
Pacific  cable  bill  under  consideration. 

January  19.  —  In  the  senate  the  bond  amendment  to 
the  Nicaragua  canal  bill  was  defeated,  a  substitute  being 
adopted  limiting  the  expenditure  on  the  canal  in  any  one 
year  to  <. 20, 000, 000.  In  the  house  the  Brown-Swanson 
election  contest  from  Virginia  was  decided  in  favor  of 
Swanson,  the  sitting  member ;  the  proposed  increase  in 
the  appropriation  for  the  pneumatic  tube  service  was 
defeated. 
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January  ao. — The  long  session  of  the  senate  was  bar- 
ren of  important  action;  Mr.  Nelson  (Rep.,  Minn.)  spoke 
in  opposition  to  Mr.  Vest's  anti-expansion  resolution. 
The  house  passed  the  postoffice  appropriation  bill;  Sereno 
E.  Payne  (Rep.,  N.  Y.)  was  appointed  to  succeed  Nelson 
Diugley  as  chairman  of  the  ways  and  means  committee. 

January  21. — The  senate  passed  the  Nicaragua  canal 
bill  by  a  vote  of  48  to  6;  Mr.  Morgan,  in  charge  of  the 
bill,  accepted  an  amendment  authorizing  the  president  to 
negotiate  for  the  control  of  an  alternative  route;  the  bill  pro- 
vides for  the  issuance  of  1,000,000  shares  of  stock  at  Sico 
each,  all  outstanding  shares  of  the  Maritime  canal  company 
to  be  called  in  except  those  held  by  Nicaragua  and  Costa 
Rica;  the  United  States  will  then  subscribe  for  925,000 
shares  having  five  of  the  seven  directorships,  Nicaragua 
and  Costa  Rica,  one  each.    The  house  was  not  in  session. 

January  13. — The  senate  transacted  no  business  of  im- 
portance. The  house  passed  a  bill  to  extend  the  naviga- 
tion laws  to  Hawaii. 

* 

Various  Topics 

Memphis  (Ttnn.)  Commercial  Appeal:  The  lobbyist 
ought  no  more  to  be  tolerated  around  the  legislature  than  a 
notorious  crook  or  pickpocket  is  allowed  the  freedom  of  the 
city  by  the  police.  The  very  purpose  of  his  existence  is  dis- 
honesty and  the  corruption  ol  Jhe  servants  of  the  people. 
There  is  no  reason  why  self-respecting  legislators  should  hes- 
itate at  any  measure,  no  matter  how  heroic,  to  rid  themselves 
of  his  presence. 

Chicago  (III.)  Journal :  There  is  to  he  a  land  boom  at 
Guam;  a  splurge  in  corner  lots.  The  government  will  expend 
several  thousand  dollars  in  the  construction  ol  a  naval  station 
there,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  population  ol  the  capital  will 
be  doubled.  This  is  a  chance  no  wideawake  American  should 
miss.  ••  Property  "  in  Guam  is  now  very  cheap.  There  are 
the  best  reasons  (or  believing  that  real  eslate  on  the  main 
street  will  advance  in  value  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  cents  a 
front  foot.  The  unearned  increment  goes  to  the  man  who 
gels  there  first.  The  Guam  board  ol  trade  is  yet  to  be  estab- 
lished, but  there  is  room  for  a  flourishing  organization  with  a 
lunch-counter  and  a  bootblack  stand  and  a  shop-window  filled 
with  specimen  cocoanuts  and  onions  and  other  fruit  to  draw 
ihe  traveler's  attention  to  the  generosity  of  the  soil  and  the 
desirability  of  investment. 

Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal:  The  Honorable  John  A. 
Kasson,  special  reciprocity  commissioner,"  is  worried,  and  it 
can  not  be  denied  that  he  has  some  reason  to  be.  Me  is  afraid 
that  the  facts  being  brought  to  light  regarding  the  poor  qual- 
ity of  the  beef  provided  for  our  soldiers  in  the  late  war  will 
seriously  affect  our  export  trade  in  that  commodity.  ••  I  think," 
he  says.'  ••  that  it  is  high  time  for  the  American  people  to  learn 
that  if  they  must  wash  soiled  linen  it  should  be  done  behind  a 
screen.  Such  public  agitation  is  taken  advantage  of  by  the 
agrarian  interests  on  the  other  side  and  by  people  who  have 
«lfish  motives  in  opposing  policies  rather  than  motives  of  jus- 
tice and  right."  In  other  words,  if  the  meat  supplied  to  the 
army  was  bad.  if  it  caused  sickness  and  even  death  among  the 
soldiers,  there  should  be  no  public  discussion  of  the  scandal 
lest  we  may  forfeit  the  confidence  of  some  of  our  European 
patrons,  who  arc  already  disposed  to  look  with  suspicion  on 
our  meat  exports. 

Hawaiian  Gazelle:  There  will  be  in  all  probability  some 
settlement  by  congress  of  the  claim  of  l.iliuokalani  upon  the 
crown  lands  It  may  lie  a  generous  one.  The  assets  of  these 
islands  received  by  the  United  Stales  are  large,  and  there  will 
be  little  disposition  in  congress  to  be  mean  about  the  terms  of 
settlement.  Moreover,  whenever  the  matter  is  thought  of, 
there  will  be  a  sentiment  that  any  one  who  stands  up  for  his 
"  rights  "  is  entitled  to  respect  even  if  he  is  in  the  wrong.  Any 
Anglo-Saxon  with  the  legal  rights  and  privileges  possessed  by 
the  ex-queen  on  January  1,  1X93.  would  have  made  a  stout 
fight  to  maintain  them.  This  is  the  view  that  the  majority  of 
men  in  congress  will  take  of  the  matter.  Aside  Irom  this,  a 
failure  to  settle  the  claim  might  involve  the  right  to  the  crown 
lands  in  protracted  litigation. 


FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 

Atrocities  in  the  Soudan  Campaign 

K.  N.  Bknmktt,  in  the  January  Contemporary  Rei'uw,  London 
(New  York:  L.  Scott  Tub.  Co.)  Condensed  for  Prm.M  Opinion 
It  is,  of  course,  an  open  secret  that  in  all  our  Soudan 
battles  the  enemy's  wounded  have  been  killed.  The  prac- 
tice has  ever  since  the  days  of  Tcl-cl-Kcbir  become  tradi- 
tional in  Soudanese  warfare.  At  the  battle  of  the  Atbara 
it  was  announced  that  three  thousand  Dervishes  had  been 
killed — there  was  practically  no  mention  of  the  wounded. 
Yet  even  under  the  deadly  fire  of  modern  rifles  the  wounded 
will  always  outnumber  the  killed — in  fact,  a  proportion  of 
four  wounded  to  one  killed  would  actually  be  far  under 
the  mark.  How,  then,  was  it  that  no  wounded  were  ac- 
counted for  at  the  Atbara? 

Immediately  after  the  repulse  of  the  first  Dervish  attack 
at  ()md,urman  our  troops  advanced  in  echelon  toward 
Omdurman,  and  as  I  inarched  with  Colonel  I-ewis's  native 
brigade  on  the  right  we  soon  came  across  dead  and 
wounded  Dervishes.  On  our  left  along  the  lower  slopes 
of  Gcbel  Surgham  a  large  number  of  camp-followers  and 
native  servants  were  already  busy  among  the  white-clad 
figures  which  lay  stretched  in  little  groups  as  our  shell  fire 
or  the  long-range  volleys  of  the  Lee-Metfords  had  struck 
them  down.  These  looters  had  armed  themselves  some- 
how or  other  with  rifles,  spears,  and  even  clubs,  and  made 
short  work  of  any  wounded  man  they  came  across.  Poor 
wretches  who  in  their  agony  had  crawled  under  the  scanty 
shade  of  a  rock  or  shrub  were  clubbed  to  death  or  riddled 
with  bullets  by  the  irresponsible  brutality  of  these  native 
servants,  who  were  in  such  wholesome  dread  of  a  Dervish, 
even  when  prostrate,  that  they  frequently  fired  several 
shots  into  bodies  already  dead  before  they  advanced  to 
strip  the  corpse  of  its  gibbeh  of  arms. 

This  wholesale  slaughter  was  not  confined  to  Arab  ser- 
vants. It  was  stated  that  orders  had  been  given  to  kill 
the  wounded.  Whether  this  was  so  or  not  1  do  not  know, 
but  certainly  no  protest  was  made  when  the  Soudanese 
dispatched  scores  of  wounded  men  who  lay  in  their  path. 
The  Dervishes  who  were  stretched  on  the  sand  within  a 
few  yards  were  bayoneted,  or,  in  some  instances,  stabbed 
with  their  own  spears.  Arabs  who  lay  further  out  in  the 
desert  at  some  little  distance  from  the  line  of  march,  and 
happened,  unfortunately  for  themselves,  to  move  or  turn 
over  in  their  agony,  were  immediately  pierced  by  rifl<- 
bullets.  No  attempt  was  made,  either  on  the  day  of  the 
battle  or  next  day.  to  do  anything  for  the  wounded  Der- 
vishes. Thousands  of  these,  who  had  feigned  death  or 
else  escaped  it  by  having  fallen  well  out  of  the  line  of  our 
advance,  were  left  lying  on  the  desert  without  food  or  sur- 
gical help — ami,  worst  of  all,  without  water.  To  lie  for 
two  days  without  water  in  the  heat  of  a  Soudan  August  is 
bad  enough,  but  when  the  natural  thirst  is  augmented  by 
the  fever  which  invariably  accompanies  gunshot  wounds 
the  torture  must  be  terrible.  On  September  4  a  number  of 
British  soldiers  were  sent  out  to  count  the  dead,  and  they 
carried  with  them  water  for  the  wounded.  This  somewhat 
belated  generosity  helped  to  alleviate  the  misery  of  sev- 
eral hundreds  of  Dervishes  who  were  found  to  be  stilt 
alive,  but  no  attempt,  I  believe,  was  made  to  afford  them 
surgical  assistance  or  to  convey  them  to  a  place  of 
shelter. 

There  was  another  feature  in  our  capture  of  Omdur- 
man which  was  truly  deplorable.  Uy  the  time  we  had  re- 
pulsed the  last  Dervish  attack  and  were  rapidly  advancing 
upon  Omdurman,  the  streets  leading  to  the  southern  exits 
of  the  town  were  crowded  wiih  fugitives.  In  addition  to 
mounted  Uaggaras  and  Dervish  infantrv,  a  chaotic  mass  of 
non-combatants,  men,  women  and  children,  dragging  after 
them  camels,  horses,  and  donkeys,  laden  with  goods  and 
chattels— atl  this  confused  stream  of  human  beings  and 
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animals  was  pressing  madly  forward  in  panic-stricken 
flight.  Orders  were  given  to  fire  upon  the  fugitives,  and, 
as  the  artillerymen  on  the  gunboats  from  their  raised  posi- 
tions i/ould  sec  well  over  the  walls,  a  deadly  fire  was 
opened  upon  the  crowded  thoroughfares.  One  street  es- 
pecially, which  led  down  to  the  river,  was  swept  by  a 
frightful  hail  of  Maxim  bullets,  which  mowed  the  fugitives 
down  in  scores.  Next  day  some  five  hundred  dead  bodies 
lay  scattered  about  the  streets  of  Omdurman,  and  among 
i  hem  were  corpses  of  women  and  little  children. 

I /union  CorreafKittdcnl  New  York  Tribune 
There  is  one  point  in  Mr.  Bennett's  favor — his  charac- 
ter as  an  amateur  correspondent,  who  had  special  reasons 
for  desiring  active  service  before  Omdurman,  and  no  in- 
tention of  renewing  his  experiences  in  the  field.  He  was 
in  a  position  to  relate  without  equivocation  whatever  fell 
under  his  observation,  since  he  had  no  motive  for  sec  uring 
the  favor  of  the  military  staff  for  campaigning  in  future. 
His  professional  associates  would  naturally  have  been  care- 
ful not  to  compromise  their  relations  with  the  military  au- 
thorities by  telling  superfluous  truths  and  thereby  impair- 
ing their  usefulness  in  subsequent  military  operations. 
Mr.  Hennett  is  a  man  of  scholarly  attainments,  and  bears 
•a  high  reputation  at  Oxford.  He  is  not  to  be  coughed 
down  as  a  credulous  schoolmaster,  who  ought  to  have 
confined  his  energies  to  entomology  and  archaeology,  and 
to  have  kept  at  a  safe  distance  from  the  battle-field.  One 
accusation,  which  was  inherently  incredible,  has  been 
promptly  denied  on  the  authority  of  the  sirdar.  The 
massacre  of  the  women  and  children  after  Omdurman  was 
not  ordered  by  the  sirdar,  who  did  everything  in  his  power 
to  protect  them  after  the  retreat  of  the  Dervishes.  It  may 
l>c  assumed  with  absolute  confidence  that  no  British  offi- 
cer ever  gave  orders  for  the  massacre  of  the  wounded,  and 
it  is  hardly  credible  that  Knglish  troops,  even  in  dealing 
with  a  treacherous  foe,  had  recourse,  except  in  isolated 
instances,  to  so  barbarous  a  practice  as  that  of  dispatching 
in  cold  blood  helpless  and  unarmed  Dervishes. 

I  am  i  Jon  Sf>nltit"r 

That  wounded  Baggara  were  shot  seems  certain,  as 
also  thay  they  provoked  their  fate  by  murderous  treachery, 
but  officers  present  on  the  field,  especially  Colonel  Town- 
shend,  who  was  commandant  in  Omdurman,  deny  the 
other  allegations  point  by  point,  and  are  supported  by 
Mr.  Hennet  Burleigh,  the  correspondent  of  the  Daily  Tele- 
gr.tph.  Lord  Kitchener  hotly  repudiates  the  libel,  and  all 
concerned  seem  willing  to  stand  investigation.  Our  own 
impression  from  the  whole  correspondence  is  that  Mr. 
Bennett,  disliking  the  sirdar,  who  is  harsh  to  correspond- 
ents, gave  too  credulous  an  ear  to  stories  from  native  ser- 
vants, who  are  entirely  untrustworthy. 

■  •oikiui,  TtUgreph 
The  assertion  by  Mr.  Bennett  that  orders  had  been 
given  to  kill  the  wounded  is  absolutely  the  first  I  have 
heard  of  such  a  thing.  It  sounds  incredible,  and  I  hon- 
estly believe  it  to  be  cruelly  untrue.  Perhaps  as  good  an 
answer  as  any  to  this  rigmarole  accusation  is  that  there 
were  nine  thousand,  and  .'ater  eleven  thousand,  wounded 
Dervish  prisoners  being  cared  for  by  the  two  army  medical 
staffs,  British  and  Egyptian,  in  Omdurman.* 

The  Newfoundland  French  Shore  Question 

M.  Yw  i  ki  v,  in  the  I'.ir is  l-igara 
I  shall  take  tare  not  to  prejudge  in  anything  the  in- 
tentions of  Lord  Salisbury.    One  question  alone  will  pre- 
sent itself  at  the  opening  of  the  diplomatic  discussion  be- 
tween France  and  Great  Britain — namely,  whether  I  he 

•  Mi .  G.  W.  Si-TV. -hi,  the  r.on^ifvii.li -n<  <>l  the  l-ondou  Uuily  Matt,  docs  not 
confirm  Mr.  IVnwtt'*  'liaiyn.  In  ••  Wish  kitchener  to  Khartum."  Mr. 
Sleeven-  ?:ivi*  that  n<  ■  svmliuh-tl  were  killfrt  unit---*  thev  re :;f*tr*l,  an<l  1-c  <_oti- 
tirinstlf  Trtrf.t/lf't  5iutemt-nl  that  thou -ai  i-i  *  "t  I  Vi  >  MiC*  *clc  ca  rvo  t  ■  i  r  Iry 
<>ic  rne.li  al  turn-   ■•  Ho-  ...I, M  ■  — lvlll,  I  IV:  u-  OrtKrn:  . 


English  wish  to  treat  with  France  in  a  sincere  spirit  of 
conciliation,  or  whether  they  aim  only  at  driving  us  to  bay 
by  an  ultimatum  from  which  nothing  will  be  abated.  I 
put  aside,  for  the  moment,  the  second  hypothesis,  because 
I  think  it  unworthy  of  the  weighty  character  and  lofty 
mind  of  Lord  Salisbury.  He  has  not  the  genius  of  Bis- 
marck, but  he  has  in  a  higher  degree  than  the  German 
statesman  a  care  for  justice,  such  as  it  is  conceived  and 
practised  in  England.  In  truth,  it  would  be  too  much  to 
suggest  the  idea  of  the  queen's  first  minister  coming  upon 
the  scene  armed  with  a  political  programme  which  should 
faithfully  reflect  some  of  the  lucubrations  of  his  colleague, 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  the  intolerable  intimidations  with 
which  the  London  press  has  supported  him.  I  admit  that  the 
proceedings  of  Great  Britain  with  respect  to  us  singularly 
resemble  at  the  present  time  those  of  Prussia  in  the  last 
days  of  the  reign  of  Napoleon  HI,  but  it  would  be  going 
too  far,  much  too  far,  if  reflecting  minds  were  to  allow 
themselves  to  be  affected  by  such  a  comparison. 

Denis  Gi'hikrt,  in  the  Paris  Ftgara 
The  relative  positions  of  France  and  Great  Britain  in 
Newfoundland  are  clearly  determined  by  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht.  Since  the  conclusion  of  that  treaty  all  the  con- 
cessions made  therein  have  been  respected.  It  required 
the  ingenious  mind  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  find  in  the 
treaty  matter  for  dispute.  \Ye  cannot  suppose,  however, 
that  Great  Britain  will  maintain,  in  a  diplomatic  conver- 
sation, the  theory  of  armed  robbery,  or  that  of  premedi- 
tated aggression  barely  colored  by  a  pretext  of  diplomacy. 
That  is  why  we  still  believe,  and  shall  ever  believe,  in 
peace,  although  the  threats  of  war  are  becoming  stronger. 
We  desire  to  be  optimistic  for  the  honor  of  modern  times 
and  of  civilization. 

M.  J.andrv,  in  the  Tans  Figaro 
The  French  shore  is  not  worth  the  blood  of  a  single 
French  sailor,  and  we  should  be  well  advised  in  accepting 
compensation  in  exchange  for  this  part  of  the  coast. 
Who  knows  even  if  it  would  not  be  better  to  ask  now  for 
this  compensation  and  this  exchange.' 


THE  CONDITION  OF  FRANCE 

I -k  Km ■■■ci, must:  v.. me! 1  feel  .4|»|>retic-»i<e.— Cirr**"  K.-e—J 
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The  New  Irish  Revolutionary  Movement 

K.  St.  Jons  Mi'RkoW.  in  the  January  Xalicna! A'rsuw,  Ij>ncIon 
Coniicnseii  for  I'i  hi.k  Opinion 

One  is  positively  bewildered  on  taking  up  any  one  of 
the  Irish  Nationalist  newspapers  by  the  number  of  the  ac- 
counts of  the  organizations  at  present  on  foot,  all  with  a 
seditious  tendency,  and  many  avowedly  revolutionary. 
An  attempt  to  catalogue  them  would  be  a  well-nigh  im- 
possible task.  In  addition  to  the  '98  celebrations  and  the 
'()$  clubs,  already  referred  to,  there  are  the  '67  demonstra- 
tions to  honor  the  organizers  of  the  Fenian  movement, 
the  '48  celebrations  in  praise  of  the  memory  of  the  Young 
Irelanders,  whose  puerile  attempt  at  revolution  had  its 
comic  Alpha  and  Omega  within  the  modest  dimensions 
of  a  County  Tippcrarv  cabbage  garden.  Then  there  is 
the  Land  and  Labor  association,  and  the  bi-Iateral  organ- 
ization of  the  Gaelic  league  with  its  literary  side  and  its 
athletic  side.  The  former  side  is  supported  bv  the  more 
respectable  and  moderate  members,  whose  sentimental 
aim  is  to  restore  the  use  of  the  Gaelic  tongue.  But  these 
estimable  people  are  regarded  as  mugwumps  by  the  ath- 
letes, who  represent  the  physical  force  party.  The  Inde- 
pendent league  must  not  be  omitted,  whose  rallying  cry 
is  •'  No  priests  in  politics,"  and  whose  head  branch  meet- 
ing, held  in  Dublin  on  26th  October  last,  "terminated 
amidst  ringing  cheers  for  France."  Nor  the  Amnesty 
association,  nor  the  People's  Rights  association,  whose 
only  object,  according  to  Mr.  Dillon,  is  the  glorification 
of  Mr.  Timothy  Hcaly ;  nor  the  evicted  tenants'  fund, 
nor  innumerable  local  celebrations  sacred  to  the  rebel 
memories  of  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry,  deceased. 

There  is  one  organization,  however,  which  has  been 
called  into  existence  this  year,  the  formation  of  which  is 
viewed  with  serious  apprehension  by  all  who  desire  peace 
and  quietness  and  political  freedom  in  Ireland.  It  is 
styled  the  United  Irish  league,  and  its  motto  is  "The 
Land  for  the  People."  It  was  born  in  Mayo,  the  birth- 
place of  the  Land  league,  its  prototype,  and  like  that 
conspiracy  it  is  eminently  practical.  The  only  constitu- 
tion possessed  by  this  Irish  revolutionary  movement  is 
contained  in  the  resolution  passed  by  its  founders  : — 
•  That,  in  the  words  of  the  constitution  of  the  first  club 
of  United  Irishmen  in  179?,  this  society  is  constituted  for 
the  purpose  of  forwarding  a  brotherhood  of  affection,  a 
community  of  rights,  ami  a  union  ol  power  among  Irish- 
men. That  membership  be  open  to  all  Irish  Nationalists 
without  reference  to  any  sectional  differences,  and  all 
controversial  subjects  as  between  Irish  Nationalists  be  ex- 
cluded from  discussion  at  meetings  of  the  league.  " 

At  a  meeting  of  the  league  at  its  inception  Mr.  Wm. 
O  Brien  is  reported  to  have  said  that  the  whole  strength 
of  the  league  would  be  directed  against  the  enemies  of 
the  Irish  people  and  of  Ireland's  freedom.  The  league- 
was  the  spontaneous  uprising  of  the  people.  It  had  no 
leaders  except  men  of  the  people,  and  no  organization. 
It  had  no  cast-iron  constitution,  and  in  all  districts  it 
could  be  used  for  the  advancement  of  the  cause  of  Irish 
nationality.  Mr.  O'Brien,  who  may  be  regarded  as  its 
founder,  explained  in  a  letter  to  the  secretary  of  a  new 
branch  of  the  league  in  the  co.  Clare,  that  every  county 
has  a  free  hand  to  choose  and  carry  out  its  own  methods 
of  fighting  the  hereditary  enemy. 

As  regards  the  agrarian  agitation,  it  may  be  observed 
that  the  land  question  to-day,  as  in  1879,  is  the  only 
great  issue  on  which  all  factions  and  shades  of  Irish 
Nationalists  can  unite.  The  league  holds  out  to  laborers 
the  certain  hope  that  the  grazing  farms  will  ultimately  be 
divided  up  amongst  them,  provided  only  a  vigorous 
enough  crusade  against  the  graziers  of  Ireland  is  waged. 
The  astuteness  of  the  conception  of  the  agrarian  depart- 
ment of  the  league  and  the  vast  possibilities  of  such  an 
agitation  do  not  suggest  themselves  .it  first  sight,  but  will 


appear  from  the  following  considerations.  An  agitation 
against  the  grazing  farms  of  Ireland  will  be  a  more  popu- 
lar movement  than  the  National  league,  because  laborers 
as  well  as  the  small  tenant-farmers  are  now  invited  to  a 
share  in  the  spoils.  Mr.  Parnell's  agitation  did  not  ap- 
peal to  the  greed  of  the  laborers.  The  persons,  therefore, 
directly  interested  in  the  success  of  the  hew  agitation  are 
fivefold  more  numerous  than  those  interested  in  the  suc- 
cess of  its  suppressed  predecessor.  The  new  agrarian 
movement  is  also  capable  of  being,  and  will  without 
doubt  be,  extended  to  almost  every  parish  in  Ireland,  owing 
to  the  vast  extent  of  the  subject  matter  of  the  agitation, 
namely  the  grazing  farms. 

I  do  not  apprehend — nobody  with  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  Ireland  can  apprehend — that  any  serious 
danger  will  accrue  to  the  British  empire  by  the  revolu- 
tionary vaporings  to  which  Unionists  in  Ireland  have 
become  too  well  accustomed  during  this  anniversary  year. 
But  nobody  with  a  grain  of  common-sense  can  doubt 
that  if  the  Irish  executive  permits  the  flood  of  sedition 
that  has  swept  over  the  country  to  find  expression  in  the 
permanent  establishment  of  the  avowedly  revolutionary 
United  Irish  league,  there  may  surely  be  anticipated  a  re- 
vival of  the  horrors  of  the  days  of  the  Land  league,  the 
victims  of  which,  however,  will  be  not  landlords  but  of 
the  tenant  class,  and  the  secrecy  of  the  ballot  will  afford 
no  protection  to  the  great  majority  of  the  voters  at  the 
coming  elections,  who  will  not  dare  to  disobey  the 
dictates  of  the  league.  It  is  quite  useless  for  the  Irish 
government  to  proclaim  isolated  meetings.  Proceedings 
like  those  at  Balcarra  and  Ballinrobe,  and  elsewhere,  are 
certain  to  be  abortive  and  are  only  calculated  to  bring 
the  power  of  the  law  into  disrepute.  The  aims  of  the 
United  Irish  league  arc  identical  with  those  of  the  Land 
league,  and  the  only  method  by  which  the  executive  can 
defeat  them  is  by  resorting  to  the  method  by  which  Mr. 
Arthur  Balfour  successfully  combated  the  Land  league, 
and  boldly  proclaiming  the  new  Irish  revolutionary  move- 
ment as  an  illegal  conspiracy. 

+ 

Morley  Follows  Harcourt 

Mr.  John  Morley  in  a  speech  last  week  said  that  while 
he  would  retain  an  interest  in  the  Liberal  cause  and  hoped 
he  would  not  be  a  stranger  in  Liberal  councils,  he  retires 
from  responsible  participation  in  them.  He  docs  not  say 
whether  this  means  that  he  will  resign  from  the  present 
parliament  and  refuse  to  be  elected  to  the  next.  His 
reasons  for  retiring  now,  or  for  expressing  dissatisfaction, 
are  that  the  Liberal  party  is  deserting  the  principles  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  is  rivalling  the  Conservative  party  in  what 
he  terms  "an  imperialistic  jingo  policy"  and  in  what 
Lord  Salisbury  calls  "  an  open  door  policy,"  and  in  what 
Lord  Roscbcry  calls  "  a  spirited  foreign  policy."  He  al- 
so finds  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  principle  of  home  rule  has 
been  retired  by  Liberalism  itself  informally  until  the  con- 
sent of  the  senior  partner,  as  Lord  Rosebery  describes  the 
people  of  England,  can  be  secured.  When  Mr.  Morley 
enumerates  the  things  his  party  has  abandoned  he  has  not 
heart  enough  to  enumerate  the  things,  if  any,  on  which 
it  is  united. 

I^Jii'Jon  CorTC*poii<k"iLt  Philadelphia  Timti 

The  speech  made  by  John  Morley  to  his  constituents 
at  Brechin  causes  almost  as  much  of  a  sensation  as  Sir 
William  Vernon  Harcourt  s  resignation  of  the  leadership 
of  the  Liberal  party.  It  pleases  neither  friend  nor  foe  and 
accentuates  more  strongly  the  fact  which  every  impartial 
observer  long  ago  realized,  that  the  withdrawal  of  leader 
after  leader  from  the  Liberal  party  is  a  matter  of  no  great 
moment,  since  there  is  practically  no  party  to  lead  Eng- 
land, which  at  the  present  moment  is  in  the  throes  of  one 
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of  the  greatest  political  crises  of  the  present  century. 
With  no  clearly  denned  policy  the  historical  Liberal  party 
fulfills  none  of  the  functions  of  the  real  line  of  opposition, 
and  as  the  English  political  system  is  based  entirely  on 
the  plan  of  government  opposition,  being  as  necessary  to 
its  well-being  as  the  government  itself,  clear-sighted  ob- 
servers view  the  situation  with  apprehension  and  the  fu- 
ture with  fear,  for  the  possibility  looms  up  that  the  most 
advanced  section  of  Radicals  by  sheer  force  of  enthusiasm 
will  by  degrees  sway  the  whole  party. 

+ 

Various  Topics 

Yokohama  Afainuhi  Shimbun :  The  Japanese  are  now 
inflated  with  conceit.  The  progress  made  by  them  in  the 
past  twenty  years  was  the  result  of  being  humble  and  work- 
ing earnestly  to  supply  their  deficiencies.  With  the  loss  of 
humility  and  the  development  of  a  conceited  mood,  progress 
has  ceased. 

In  ihe  January  Forum  Rudolf  Encken,  of  Jena,  asks  and 
answers  the  question,  Are  the  Germans  still  a  nation  of 
thinkers  ?  He  admits  the  growth  of  materialism,  but  main- 
tains th at  his  countrymen  will  always  he  "thinkers,"  in  the 
sense  that  "  nothing  is  accepted  by  them  which  they  can  not 
satisfactorily  explain."  In  other  words,  as  we  understand  the 
writer;  the  old  content  with  an  ideal  world  is  giving  way  to  a 
more  practical  altitude— the  German  is  "thinking"  less  of 
Schiller  and  more  of  foreign  markets. 

Vienna  Tagblatt :  The  French  republic  is  beset  with 
dangers  not  only  at  home,  but  also  abroad,  and  more  especially 
by  its  neighbor  across  the  channel.  As  a  matter  ol  lact 
French  policy  is  as  versatile  as  the  men  who  direct  it.  France 
herself  docs  not  know  what  she  wants  either  in  China,  or 
in  India,  or  in  Africa,  and  the  same  is  the  case  in  Europe. 
The  present  opportunity  is  excellent  for  pretenders  ;  the  re- 
public has  itself  placed  the  rope  round  its  neck,  and  England 
asks  foV  nothing  better  than  to  assist  in  pulling  it. 

The  Cairo  Official  Gasette  publishes  a  convention  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Egypt  for  the  government  of  the 
Soudan  and  "  to  give  effect  to  the  claims  that  have  accrued  10 
her  Britannic  majesty's  government  by  right  of  conquest." 
A  governor-general  is  to  be  appointed  by  the  khedive,  with 
the  consent  of  Great  Britain,  and  he  is  given  power  to  make, 
alter  or  abrogate  laws.  Regulations  are  made  in  regard  to 
trade  and  property,  firearms  and  liquors,  and  the  slave  trade 
is  prohibited.  The  British  and  Egyptian  flags  are  to  be 
used  together  throughout  the  Soudan,  except  in  Suakin, 
where  the  Egyptian  flag  alone  shall  be  used, 

Reforms  in  the  electoral  system  of  Japan  fix  the  property 
qualifications  at  a  very  small  sum  and  fix  the  minimum  age 
lor  candidates  at  thirty  years.  There  is  some  discussion  as 
to  the  methods  of  voting.  In  one  bill  it  is  provided  that 
each  voter  may  hand  in  a  signed  ballot  for  each  candidate. 
In  Tokyo,  which  would  have  sixteen  representatives  under 
the  new  system,  and  would,  at  the  same  time,  be  one  elec- 
toral district,  every  franchise-holder  would  cast  sixteen 
ballots.  There  is  no  provision  for  minority  representation. 
Some  contend  that  a  better  plan  would  be  to  combine  the 
renki  and  Aim*;  systems  in  equal  proportions  ;  in  other  words, 
to  require  each  voter  to  write  one-half  of  the  number  of 
candidates  on  one  ballot  and  to  cast  separate  ballots  for  the 
other  half. 

London  Correspondent  Xeiv  York  Tribune:  Mr.  Cecil 
Rhodes  is  again  London's  mystery  man,  holding  secret  con- 
sultations with  the  officials  of  the  chartered  company  and 
Kaffir  financiers,  being  closeted  with  Mr.  Chamberlain  and 
Sir  Alfred  Milner,  and,  according  to  current  rumor,  supply- 
ing the  cabinet  with  the  chief  topic  of  discussion  in  his  new 
scheme  for  a  railway  connecting  Cairo  with  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  Otherwise  there  is  little  of  interest  in  the  cabi- 
net's arrangements  for  the  session.  The  bishops  are  work- 
ing on  a  bill  based  on  the  recommendations  of  the  royal  com- 
missioners on  ecclesiastical  courts  for  the  enforcement  of 
discipline  in  the  English  Church.  This  will  offer  Sir  William 
Harcourt  employment  in  his  retirement,  and  may  make  him 
the  most  prominent  figure  of  the  opposition  bench,  although 
Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  will  be  the  nominal  leader. 


SOCIOLOGICAL 

The  Man  at  the  Door 

Thomas  Whntwokth  IIioginsox,  in  Harper's  Batar,  New  York 

The  man  at  the  door  is  the  threadbare  individual, 
usually  of  dubious  complexion,  who  has  just  landed  from 
a  shipwreck,  or  has  been  discharged  from  a  hospital,  where 
his  clothes  have  mostly  been  lost;  who  has  the  promise 
of  employment  at  Albany  or  Pittsburg,  and  must  be 
helped  to  the  purchase  of  a  railway  ticket,  and  who,  if  it 
be  Saturday  night,  as  it  usually  is,  must  also  be  assisted 
to  pay  his  board  over  Sunday,  else  he  will  be  turned  into 
the  street.  Every  front  door  in  the  land  has  seen  him, 
every  housekcejicr's  conscience  has  struggled  with  the 
problem;  and  so  simple  and  uniform  arc  the  features  of 
his  story  that  it  would  almost  seem  that  the  selfsame  man 
must  be  asking  assistance  in  every  town  or  village  of  the 
United  States  at  the  same  time.  Nothing  can  exceed  the 
skill  of  his  methods.  He  is  most  likely  to  arrive  when 
something  especial,  whether  wedding  or  funeral,  is  occur- 
ring in  the  house,  and  it  is  easier  to  give  htm  the  half-dol- 
lar he  wants  than  the  time  which  is  wanting  to  you.  A 
friend  of  mine  who  once  celebrated  his  seventieth  birthday 
was  assailed,  just  as  the  guests  were  departing,  by  a  man 
who  claimed  to  be  of  his  own  name  and  presumably  his 
blood-relation,  for  whom  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
start  that  night  for  Montreal,  and  who  must  have  his 
ticket  purchased.  Under  the  circumstances  refusal  was' 
plainly  impossible,  especially  to  so  near  a  relative,  and 
the  money  was  given. 

There  is  a  theory  that  the  problem  is  solved  through 
the  system  of  associated  chanties,  and  it  is  the  custom,  I 
believe,  in  some  large  houses  to  provide  the  butler  with  a 
pile  of  associated  charities  tickets,  fro.n  which  he  gives 
one  to  even  applicant.  It  is  sometimes  observed,  1  am 
told,  that  the  front  door-steps  of  such  houses  arc  frequent- 
ly strewn  with  small  bits  of  paper,  whose  origin  is  uncer- 
tain; and  most  persons  feel,  1  suppose,  that  the  matter 
can  not  be  wholly  reduced  to  a  mechanical  method,  but 
demands  occasionally  a  personal  contact  between  some 
member  of  the  family  and  the  man  at  the  door.  The  mere 
study  of  human  nature  perhaps  justifies  some  such  contact. 

I  have  often  talked  with  people  who  have  tried  to  do 
their  duty  to  the  man  at  the  door.  All  admit  that,  so  far 
as  they  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  ninety-nine  times  out 
of  a  hundred  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  man 
was  an  impostor,  and  the  only  question  sometimes  debat- 
ed, between  the  more  sanguine  donors  and  the  morc 
hopeless,  is  whether  the  hundrcth  man  was  not  equally 
delusive.  In  one  case  where  the  hundredth  man  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  really  found,  he  returned  several  times 
to  work  at  the  house,  and  finally  disappeared  with  his 
benefactor's  watch.  Almost  the  only  case  in  which  I  have 
actually  heard  of  the  hundredth  man  was  one  in  which  a 
well-known  lady  of  Boston  gave  an  applicant  two  dollars 
and  a  half  fur  the  accustomed  trip  to  Worcester,  but  told 
him  of  her  doubts  and  misgivings,  and  implored  him,  if 
possible,  to  vindicate  her  faith.  She  heard  nothing  from 
him  for  more  than  a  year,  after  which  he  returned  the 
money,  and  sent  her  a  marked  newspaper  containing  the 
announcement  of  his  marriage.  I  almost  dread  to  tell 
this  cheering  talc,  lest  it  encourage  some  other  too  con- 
fiding lady  to  plant  her  hopes  indiscreetly  on  the  man  at 
the  door. 

My  own  test,  applied  systematically  for  some  time, 
produced  results  less  favorable.  I  tried  the  experiment 
— when  I  gave  the  applicant  assistance  in  the  direction 
of  Worcester  or  Jersey  City  or  whatever  the  place  might 
be  to  which  he  was  going — of  giving  him  also  a  postal 
card  addressed  to  me,  with  his  promise  to  post  it  on  ar- 
rival; a  thing  which  he  was  always  ready  to  promise,  and 
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which,  of  course,  would  give  him  very  little  trouble,  and 
cost  him  nothing.  Never  in  a  single  instance  have  I  seen 
that  card  again,  and  after  trying  it  a  dozen  or  more 
times,  I  have  abandoned  the  practice  as  hopeless.  In  a 
few  cases,  also,  when  I  have  been  told  the  name  of  the 
proposed  employer — which,  however,  is  rarely  given — I 
have  written  to  him  to  ask  if  the  tale  was  true.  When 
the  note  was  answered  it  was  always  to  the  effect  that  the 
employer  had  never  heard  of  any  such  person.  I  doubt 
if  even  the  hundredth  man  could  be  found  who  could  an- 
swer such  a  simple  test  as  this.  Nevertheless,  I  remain 
of  the  opinion  that  we  must  not  dwell  too  implicitly  on 
such  disappointments,  but  that  sometimes,  at  least,  we 
should  take  the  time  to  investigate  each  case  patiently 
for  ourselves — of  course  in  consultation,  so  far  as  we  can. 
with  the  associated  charities  or  some  good  organization. 
It  is  worth  remembering  that  it  was  not  until  the  prodi- 
gal son  had  reached  a  point  where  ' '  no  man  gave  unto 
him  "  that  he  arose  and  went  repentant  to  his  father. 


A  Labor  College  at  Oxford 

I^ondon  Wtatmimtrr  Gazeltt.    Condensed  for  I'ciiLtC  OriMOS 

Two  young  Americans,  full  of  the  energy  characteristic 
of  their  race,  and  apparently  provided  with  a  liberal  sup- 
ply of  the  "  sinews  of  war,"  are  about  to  bring  to  fruition 
in  Oxford  a  scheme  which  is  in  every  way  remarkable.  It 
is  nothing  short  of  the  establishment  of  a  college  for  labor 
leaders,  the  Telegraph  says.  One  of  the  two  organizers  of 
this  new  movement  is  Mr.  W.  Vrooman,  the  other  is  Mr. 
0.  A.  Baird.  Both  are  members  of  the  university  ;  but 
they  have  specially  come  from  America  to  realize  their 
ideal.  Mr.  Vrooman  has  made  the  following  statements 
in  regard  to  the  plan  : 

We  have  leased  St.  Kbbs,  property  that  was  built  by 
Sir  Mathew  Hale  in  1649.  It  is  a  beautiful  old  place, 
with  an  archway  between  two  houses,  and  a  lovely  gar- 
den, a  greenhouse,  and  a  workshop.  Here  we  can  find 
accommodation  for  forty  men,  and  the  college  will  be  in- 
augurated on  February  22  (Washington's  birthday)  by  a 
large  meeting  at  the  town  hall. 

We  hold  that  no  work  is  menial.  We  have  no  servants 
about  the  place  ;  there  are  two  cooks,  three  domestics 
(males),  a  gardener,  a  typewriter,  and  a  caretaker,  but 
they  are  all  students,  who  get  their  board  free  by  working 
four  hours  a  day.  The  rest  of  their  time  they  will  have  for 
study.  This  is  where  our  ideal  differs  from  that  of  other 
colleges.  We  teach,  in  particular,  all  sciences  that  relate 
to  politics.  We  shall  also  have  at  the  town  hall  a  most 
important  course  of  lectures  on  "Present  Day  Institu- 
tions," delivered  by  practical  men.  who  are  actually  strug- 
gling with  the  problems  of  sanitation,  gas  and  water  sup- 
ply, and  so  on — men  who  will  be  nvstly  officials  in  public 
departments  throughout  England.  Several  of  the  instruc- 
tors arc  secured  on  annual  engagements,  and  there  arc 
funds  provided  for  three  '"chairs, "if  we  may  so  term  them. 
Ten  shillings  a  week  will  be  the  full  charge  for  board, 
lodging,  and  laundry.  The  tuition  fees  are  £t  per  an- 
num, or  ten  shillings  per  month  ;  but  we  give  away  fifty 
tuition  allowances  for  the  first  year,  and  reserve  fifty  for 
the  second. 

Several  Americans  who  are  admirers  of  Ruskin,  and 
are  believers  in  his  ideals,  have  provided  the  funds  to  es- 
tablish this  college  here ;  and  it  is  our  intention  to  have  a 
college  building  within  a  couple  of  years  ;  but  we  believe 
in  having  flesh  and  blood  first  before  we  lay  bricks  and 
mortar.  The  college  will  have  no  official  connection  with 
the  university.  Half  of  the  authorities  are  in  sympathy 
with  the  movement,  but  the  other  half  are  very  antago- 
nistic to  the  workmen  coming  here.  We  have  at  least 
half  a  dozen  voluntary  tutors  among  the  students  and  tu- 
tors of  the  colleges  ;  and  it  may  be  an  interesting  incident 


to  record  that  Mr.  Forbes,  tutor  for  thirty  years  at  Balliol, 
has  undertaken  to  conduct  our  first  little  outing,  or  excur- 
sion. It  will  be  a  pilgrimage  to  the  road  which  John 
Ruskin  and  Arnold  Toynbcc  helped  to  make.  Oxford 
has  been  sending  out  its  missions,  and  establishing  its 
settlements  in  the  slums.  Well,  the  poor  workingman  is 
about  to  make  some  return.  Scholarship  can  teach  the 
workman  many  things,  but  the  workman  has  something 
to  teach  scholarship.  We  wish  to  instruct  the  young  men 
who  may  one  day  control  the  English-speaking  peoples 
here  and  in  America— to  teach  them  how  to  improve 
tilings,  not  to  injure.  There  will  be  no  limit  as  to  age,  and 
the  only  qualifications  will  be  moral  character,  the  ability 
to  read  intelligently,  and  the  readiness  to  pay  ten  shillings 
a  week.  We  have  no  "isms"  to  teach,  we  have  no  party 
and  no  creed.  The  men  we  want  are  the  leaders  who  aspire 
to  be  vestrymen,  county  counselors,  members  of  parlia- 
ment, trade-unionists,  fellows  who  harangue  crowds  in  the 
streets,  and  who  organize  clubs.  Then  we  propose  to  de- 
velop the  social  life  of  the  college,  and  we  arc  about  to 
bring  woman's  gentle  influence  to  bear  instead  of  the 
stern  discipline  of  the  university.  The  members  of  the 
Backworth  club,  composed  of  American  and  English 
ladies,  instead  of  going  to  the  slums,  or  devoting  them- 
selves to  the  study  of  Egyptology,  will  try  to  soften  the 
natures  of  the  students.  They  will  teach  them  singing, 
explain  the  historical  monuments  of  the  city  to  them,  cul- 
tivate their  moral  tone,  and  will  sec  that  the  household 
arrangements  of  the  eoltege  are  all  they  should  be. 


Ethical  Discipline  in  the  Public  Schools 

E.  M.  FAIKt  Hll.li,  in  the  January  Amcruan  Journal  of  SftutU^y, 
Chicago.  Cotiilcnwd  fur  Pi  Bi.ic  Opinion 
The  present  educational  disciplinesof  our  schools  pro- 
vide for  the  development  of  intellectual  strength;  strength 
that,  uncontrolled  by  ethical  convictions,  makes  likely 
the  more  serious  personal  and  party  conflicts.  The  nation, 
our  nation,  a  republic,  by  adding  an  ethical  discipline  to 
the  public  schools,  and  producing  a  greater  degree  of 
homogeneity  of  ethical  ideals,  could  strengthen  itself  to 
increase  the  chances  of  popular  contentment  and  happi- 
ness. Individuals  would  gain  in  two  ways  by  this  ethical 
homogeneity. 

1.  Personal  worth  is  a  large  factor  in  securing  hap- 
piness for  the  individual.  The  factor  would  be  influenced 
by  an  efficient  ethical  discipline.  A  street  car  contained 
a  company  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  whose  sense  of  the  ob- 
ligations of  cleanliness  prescribed  that  their  bodies  should 
emit  no  offensive  odors.  A  laborer  right  from  his  work, 
a  gentleman  at  heart,  took  a  seat,  and  was  disgusted  and 
hurt  by  having  the  gentleman  sitting  next  to  him  move 
out  of  smell.  The  conductor  and  laborer  exchanged 
glances  of  sympathy:  they  did  not  understand  that  the 
laborer  was  at  fault,  but  considered  the  gentleman  a  snob. 
In  any  community  there  arc  hundreds  of  men  and  women 
who  fail  to  gain  desired  recognition  and  attention  from 
their  neighbors,  and  fail  because  of  personal  unworthi- 
ness.  They  are  intellectually  worthy,  but  have  not  the 
conduct  that  makes  them  attractive,  interesting,  respected, 
and  loved.  In  an  essential  they  are  below  the  group  into 
which  they  want  to  socialize,  and  in  marriage,  business, 
and  social  relations  they  have  continual  unpleasantnesses. 

2.  The  immediate  source  of  most  of  our  minor  sor- 
rows is  unkind  and  unfair  treatment  from  others.  We 
are  cheated,  and  our  money  does  not  go  as  far  as  wanted. 
Our  interests  clash  with  a  neighbor's  and  we  find  ourselves 
losing  reputation  through  false  witness.  Our  motives  are 
proved  low,  our  personal  character  shady,  our  business 
practices  dishonest,  our  credit  a  bluff.  If  weak,  guilty  or 
not,  we  are  downed,  and  our  neighbor  profits.  The  per- 
iod of  the  struggle  is  painful,  even  if  we  win.    The  ethi- 
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cal  boss  is  frequent.  He  decides  our  affairs  of  home  and 
heart,  and  is  pleasant  or  lowering  according  as  wc  fulfill 
or  not  his  judgments  of  what  we  ought  to  have  done. 
Impoliteness,  intended  or  ignorant  or  careless,  causes 
many  a  pang  and  anger.  We  cease  to  be  useful  to  our 
friends,  and  find  ourselves  neglected.  All  these  incidents 
show  that  the  self-interest  of  our  associates  needs  to  he 
held  in  check  by  respect  for  ideals  of  justice,  courtesy,  and 
love.  What  causes  sorrow  when  administered  by  a  neigh- 
bor is  much  more  destructive  of  happiness  when  coming 
from  a  wife,  husband,  or  child.  Many  a  hair  grows  gray 
and  face  care-worn  because  someone  from  whom  we  do 
not  want  to  he  free  is  not  controlled  by  ethtcal  ideals  to 
act  and  speak  in  love. 

And  wc  discover  people  with  a  genius  for  friendship, 
whose  souls  understand  our  sorrows  and  ambitions,  and 
who  would  not  do  us  wrong.  Life  is  at  its  best  when  we 
are  associated  with  these,  and  although  other  elements 
enter  to  make  them  what  they  are  to  us,  we  recognize 
that  they  could  not  be  to  us  what  they  are,  were  not  their 
understanding  and  practice  of  line  conduct  so  perfect.  If 
the  public  schools  administered  an  effective  ethical  discip- 
line, they  would  tend  to  produce  a  community  ethical 
homogeneity  that  would  make  it  easier  for  the  child  to 
grow  into  perfect  socialization  with  his  environment,  and 
many  a  life  otherwise  criminal  or  malcontent  might  be- 
come a  success.  The  number  of  unpleasantnesses  arising 
from  misconduct  would  surely  be  reduced— a  gain  for  us 
all  in  citv  and  in  home. 

+ 

A  Brotherhood  Colony 

Nrw  Y.wk  Sum,  January  15.    Omdcnscd  fc.r  Pcm.ic  Opinio* 

One  of  the  most  peculiar  of  the  settlements  which 
have  been  established  in  the  United  States  has  begun  life 
at  Commonwealth,  Muscogee  county,  Ga.  Common- 
wealth is  as  brand  new  as  the  colony.  In  fact,  the  colon- 
ists founded  Commonwealth.  Its  originators  were  men 
of  strong  religious  convictions,  who  intend  to  live  out,  in 
the  actual  life,  the  principles  of  Christ.  The  scheme  is 
Arcadian  in  its  nature.  The  law  of  the  colony  is  the  law 
of  love.  Everybody  works  in  the  colony.  The  results 
are  held  in  common!  As  a  consequence  the  colony  is 
beginning  to  attract  attention  as  an  exponent  of  practical 
socialism.  It  was  founded  two  years  ago.  In  these  two 
years  the  colonists,  hardy  and  plucky  pioneers  from  the 
northwest,  have  transformed  what  was  once  a  barren 
piece  of  land  into  a  fertile  and  prosperous  farm.  The 
ground  is  being  tilled  by  scientific  methods.  Thousands 
of  fruit  trees  have  been  set  out.  Diversified  industries 
are  springing  up.  The  colony  has  its  school,  its  meeting 
house,  its  workshops  and  printing  office,  and  is  contem- 
plating the  establishment  of  a  normal  school,  of  a  large 
publishing  house  and  a  cotton  cloth  factory. 

The  colonists  arc  more  than  ordinary  Some  of 

them  are  well  known  in  this  country.  The  colony  has  in 
its  ranks  college  professors,  who,  leaving  the  sehootroom, 
are  testing  their  pet  theories  by  actual  experience.  The 
colonists  have  nine  hundred  and  thirty-one  acres  of  land. 
The  farm  was  purchased  by  a  committee  which  came 
south  from  Nebraska.  Their  principal  vocations  are  farm- 
ing, fruit  raising,  nursery  work  and  the  building  up  of  a 
publishing  business.  It  is  expected  that  cloth  manufac- 
turing will  begin  soon. 

The  movement  to  start  such  a  colony  grew  out  of 
agitation  made  in  the  Wealth  Makert,  of  Lincoln,  Xeb.,  to 
which  George  Howard  Gibson,  now  the  editor  of  the 
Uncial  Gospel,  contributed  articles  ;  of  agitation  in  the 
Kingdom,  by  John  Chipman,  and  by  the  Rev.  Ralph  Al- 
bertson,  who  quickly  joined  in  the  proposed  plan.  Mr. 
Albertson,  before  entering  the  movement,  was  pastor  of  a 
Congregational  church  in  the  city  of  Springfield,  0.  He 
is  an  eloquent  preacher,  an  attractive  writer  and  a  man 


of  very  versatile  talents.  There  are  now  eighty-nine  per- 
sons in  the  colony.  Lighty  are  members,  the' rest  being 
visitors  or  applicants  for  membership  whose  applications 
have  not  yet  been  acted  upon.  I'rofessor  Damon,  the 
present  president  of  the  Christian  commonwealth,  was  for 
nineteen  years  professor  of  Greek,  Latin  and  history  at  the 
Methodist  college  at  Napa,  Cal. 

Some  >>f  the  families  live  about  in  cottages,  doing  all 
their  own  work.  Some  cook  in  a  common  kitchen  and 
eat  together,  either  from  choice  or  because  house  room  is 
scarce.  Harmless  amusements  arc  believed  in  and  en- 
couraged. Culture  is  believed  in  most  heartily.  The 
view  is  taken  that  culture,  like  amusement,  must  be  in- 
cidental and  helpful  to  service.  The  following  covenant 
is  entered  into  by  the  applicant  for  a  home  at  the  Chris- 
tian commonwealth  ;  "  I  accept  as  the  law  of  my  life 
Christ's  law  that  I  shall  love  my  neighbor  as  myseif.  I 
will  use,  hold,  or  dispose  of  all  my  property,  my  labor, 
and  my  income  according  to  the  dictates  of'  love  for  the 
happiness  of  all  who  need.  I  will  not  withhold  for  any 
selfish  ends  aught  that  I  have  from  the  fullest  service  that 
love  inspires  " 

Various  Topics 

Outlook,  Xnv  York:  A  noble  memorial  of  a  man  who 
sought  the  welfare  of  this  city  and  of  his  fellowmcn  is  the 
new  building  of  the  Neighborhood  settlement,  which  has 
been  erected  in  remembrance  of  the  late  Alfred  Corning  Clark. 

In  an  investigation  of  the  schemes  and  methods  ol  tramps 
the  Rev.  William  C.  Dewitt  of  Chicago  has  discovered  what 
may  be  called  the  tramps'  commercial  agency.  In  its  opera- 
tions in  that  city  ratings  arc  recorded  and  furnished  to  cus- 
tomers upon  the  payment  of  a  fee,  showing  what  men  arc 
charitable,  how  and  when  each  may  be  successfully  ap- 
proached, w  hat  kind  of  an  appeal  is  best  adapted  to  this  or 
that  case,  and  indicating  the  maximum  amount  that  may  be 
expected  from  each. 

The  Thrift  hank,  limited,  of  London,  is  preparing  to  place  at 
railway  stations,  large  factories,  and  other  desirable  positions, 
some  thousands  of  ■'  pcnny-in-theslot"  machines  to  induce 
the  poorer  classes  of  the  comnuinity  to  cultivate  saving  habits. 
In  exchange  for  a  penny  the  depositor  receives  a  ticket,  and 
when  the  number  ot  these  latter  amount  to 'the  value  of  rive 
shillings  they  may  be  exchanged  for  a  deposit  book  at  the 
office  of  the  hank.  The  deposits  are  to  bear  interest  at  the 
rate  of  two  and  one-half  per  cent,  and  may  be  withdraw  n  at 
any  time  under  the  usual  conditions. 

Boston  Transcript:  The  Twentieth  Cc  niurv  club  ol 
Boston  entered  a  year  ago  upon  a  systematic  study  of  the 
tenement-house  problem  in  lioston.  The  results  of  their  in- 
vestigation have  been  made  public  in  a  pamphlet  prepared  by 
Mr.  Harold  K.  Estabrook.  The  number  of  houses  described 
in  Mr.  Estabrook's  pamphlet  as  absolutely  unfit  for  human 
habitation  was  about  seventy-five,  though  he  did  not  attempt 
to  make  an  exhaustive  list.  As  a  matter  ol  fact  there  are  in 
Boston  twice  seventy-five  tenement  houses  which,  were  public 
sentiment  properly  roused,  would  not  he  allowed  lo  stand  a 
day.  Since  Mr.  Estabrook's  pamphlet  was  published  about 
thirty  houses  have  been  ordered  removed  by  the  board  of 
health  and  about  seventy-five  have  been  ordered  vacated. 

Churchman ,  .Vac  York:  The  league  for  social  service 
has  developed  a  new  idea  for  making  business  and  reform  go 
hand  in  hand.  It  is  undertaking  an  enterprise  which  it  calls 
by  the  pleasant  name  of  "  philanthropic  ministry."  The  plan 
is  to  take  a  concern  which  deals  with  its  employees  in  un- 
usually fraternal  and  religious  fashion  and  make  its  opera- 
tions the  theme  of  an  illustrated  lecture,  which  shall  be  at  the 
same  time  an  object  lesson  in  industrial  progress  and  an 
advertisement  of  the  company's  wares.  Thus  Mr.  Cadbury, 
in  his  cocoa  works,  has  a  very  high  class  of  dwellings  for  his 
operatives,  and  kindergartens  and  playgrounds  for  their 
children,  and  every  morning  the  day's  work  begins  with  a 
brief  service  of  prayer.  The  lecturer  shows  all  these  good 
things  on  his  canvas,  and  the  audience  go  away,  some  of 
them  determining  to  do  better  for  their  employees  and  others 
determining  to  use  Cadbury 's  cocoa. 
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SCIENTIFIC 

Keely's  Secret  Disclosed 

The  Philadelphia  Press  last  week  concluded  an  inves- 
tigation of  the  "  laboratory  "  of  John  W.  Kccly.  The 
well-known  electrical  engineer,  Mr.  Carl  Hcring,  and 
Professor  A.  \V.  Goodspeed,  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, were  engaged  by  the  Press  to  assist  in  the  work. 
The  flooring  was  ripped  up  and  the  walls  and  all  parts  of 
*  the  building  were  examined.  A  large  steel  sphere  was 
found  in  the  cellar  from  which  ran  ver>'  strong  tubing. 
Mr.  Hcring  says  in  his  report  of  the  investigation  : 


I  am  now  satisfied  that  in  the  first  place  Kecly  was 
both  a  fool  and  a  knave,  and  secondly,  that  he  no  doubt 
used  compressed  air  or  gas  when  he  exhibited  his  alleged 
wonderful  machinery,  and  that,  therefore,  there  was 
nothing  wonderful  about  it.  The  only  thing  wonderful 
about  Keely's  achievements  was  that  he  succeeded  so  well 
and  for  so  long  a  time  in  deluding  so  many  people  and 
obtaining  so  much  money  from  them.  The  fact  that  we 
found  so  many  pieces  of  small  but  very  strong  tubing 
shows  that  he  must  have  used  it  very  freely.  The  size  of 
these  tubes  shows  that  they  were  evidently  intended  for 
very  high  pressures.  A  coupling  for  joining  these  tubes 
which  1  found  at  the  end  of  one  of  them  also  shows  that 
it  was  constructed  for  unusually  high  pressures.  It  is 
well  known  to  all  engineers  that  very  great  power  can  be 
transmitted  through  quite  small  tubes  by  means  of  com- 
pressed air,  provided  the  pressure  of  the  air  is  very  great. 
As  these  little  tubes  show  that  they  were  intended  for 
very  high  pressures,  there  is  nothing  wonderful  in  any  ex- 
periments which  were  showed  in  which  great  power  seems 
to  have  developed  in  a  machine  to  which  one  of  these 
tubes  was  attached.  Any  good  engineer  or  physicist 
could  show  very  striking  effects,  involving  the  apparent 
production  of  enormous  powers,  if  he  used  highly  com- 
pressed air,  conveyed  to  the  apparatus  through  these 
small  tubes. 

The  large  strong  iron  or  steel  sphere  which  was  hidden 
beneath  the  floor,  also  indicated  that  he  stored  com- 
pressed air  in  it,  at  very  high  pressures.  The  strong  connec- 
tions which  he  made  with  that  sphere  also  show  that  they 
were  intended  for  leading  off  -some  gas  at  very  high  pres- 
sures. In  fact  a  pipe  was  discovered  under  the  floor,  the 
couplings  for  which,  although  very  crudely  made,  indi- 
cated that  they  were  intended  for  withstanding  high 
pressures.  One  of  these  terminated  close  to  this  sphere, 
the  other  end  of  the  pipe  being  under  the  floor  in  the 
lower  front  room.  Among  the  smaller  pieces  which  I 
found  in  the  barrels  of  rubbish  were  small  brass  terminals, 
each  of  which  had  a  hole  through  it.  showing  that  they 
were  intended  to  convey  something  through  them  ;  and 
their  ends  were  of  the  same  diameter  as  those  tubes,  which 
is  hardly  a  mere  accidental  coincidence.  The  large  num- 
ber of  small  holes  in  the  walls  and  floors  showed  that  he 
had  led  many  tubes  or  wires  from  one  room  to  the  other. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  discoveries  was  the  high  pres- 
sure tube  which  was  found  running  through  and  em- 
bedded in  a  brick  wall,  which  had  been  plastered  up  with 
a  different  mortar  from  that  in  which  the  bricks  were 
laid.  This  was  evidently  done  to  deceive,  as  there  was 
another  place  a  few  inches  from  there  where  this  tube 
might  have  been  carried  through  the  wall  with  far  less 
trouble  and  without  disturbing  the  wall,  but  it  would 
then  have  been  visible. 

The  numerous  trap  doors  in  the  floors  and  ceilings 
also  give  rise  to  justified  suspicion.  Nothing  that  I  found, 
or  saw,  indicated  that  he  used  electricity  or  magnetism  t<> 
produce  any  of  those  effects  in  which  a  great  power  was 


developed.  Personally  1  am  satisfied  now  that  he  used 
highly  compressed  air,  and  that  he  intentionally  and 
knowingly  deceived  the  public  when  he  held  his  exhi- 
bitions. Moreover  there  is  nothing  wonderful  about  any 
of  these  experiments,  of  which  I  have  seen  descriptions,  if 
he  used  highly  compressed  air. 

From  the  Kl-port  of  Prof.  (jOOt>si  EF-l> 
Evidences  of  possible  transmitting  devices  in  the  shape 
of  tubes  of  very  fine  bore  were  frequently  met  with  during 
the  search,  both  beneath  the  floor  of  the  lower  story  and 
between  the  floors,  of  which  there  are  two,  of  the  second 
story.  The  most  suggestive  evidence  of  this  sort  was  dis- 
covered when  a  small  tube  of  external  diameter  about 
three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  was  found  carefully  built  in, 
covered  with  plaster  and  mortar,  in  the  brick  wall  separ- 
ating the  front  part  of  the  building  from  the  back  part, 
where  was  set  up  much  of  the  heavy  machinery.  This 
tube,  with  some  other  similar  pieces  which  1  saw,  were 
nearly  under  and  m  immediate  proximity  to  where  used 
to  stand  the  heavy  lever  testing  device,  by  means  of  which 
I  myself  have  seen  Mr.  Keely  give  very  convincing  evi- 
dence of  the  existence  of  a  pressure  of  »o,ooo  pounds  ot 
more  per  square  inch. 

The  Open  Air  Cure  of  Consumption 

In  the  Nineteenth  Century  (January)  Mr.  James  A.  Gib- 
son gives  an  account  of  the  open-air  cure  of  consumption 
at  Xordrach  in  the  Black  Forest.  Mr.  Gibson  made  a 
personal  test  of  the  treatment,  commencing  it  when 
greatly  weakened  in  strength  and  reduced  in  weight  by 
acute  phthisis.  In  three  months  and  a  half  he  gained! 
thirty-eight  pounds,  and  left  Xordrach  "quite  cured." 
This  was  three  years  ago  and  there  has  been  no  relapse. 

The  three  features  of  the  "  treatment  "  are  over-feed- 
ing, regulation  of  the  amount  of  exertion  and  rest,  and 
pure  air.  The  patient  "  is  literally  stuffed  to  his  utmost 
capacity,"  two  or  three  times  as  much  as  one  would  feel 
inclined  to  eat.  "  The  food  is  of  ordinary  kind,  but  con- 
sists of  plenty  of  milk,  fats  of  all  kinds,  meats,  potatoes, 
vegetables,  butter,  bread,  cheese,  fruits,  sweets,  etc.  The 
gain  in  weight  is  often  enormous.  I  have  known  a  pa- 
tient to  gain  eight  pounds  in  one  week,  and  another  t<> 
double  his  weight  while  at  Xordrach."  As  to  rest  and 
exertion,  Mr.  Gibson  says:  "Certainly  there  is  nothing  so 
harmful  to  a  consumptive  patient  as  over-exertion  in  any 
form,  mental  or  bodily.  Even  too  great  intentness  in 
reading  a  novel,  or,  let  us  say.  the  excitement  and  engros- 
sedness  of  listening  to  a  concert,  are  injurious. "  When  iii 
bed  the  patient  is  expected  to  eat  quite  as  much  as  when 
going  about.  Walking  is  generally  uphill,  and  always  at 
a  snail's  pace,  so  that  the  lungs  arc  exercised  without 
being  exerted,  and  are  thus  strengthened  and  healed. 
These  walks  are  increased  in  length  as  the  patient  grows, 
stronger,  until  by  the  time  he  is  quite  cured  he  is  allowed 
to  walk  long  distances,  say  ten  miles,  and  is  so  thoroughly 
hardened  and  confirmed  in  health  that  he  is  able  on  his 
return  home  to  at  once  resume  work.  When  cured,  the 
erstwhile  patient  is  sent  back  to  London  as  readily  in  mid- 
winter as  in  midsummer. 

While  it  is  necessary  to  have  pure  air,  and  preferahlv 
that  at  a  high  elevation,  Mr.  Gibson  says  that  the  climate- 
has  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  the  cure.  "I  may 
mention  that  the  windows  of  my  house  are  never  closed, 
but  are  kept  open  winter  and  summer,  with  nothing  but 
the  best  results;  that  I  never  wear  an  overcoat  or  carry  an 
umbrella  in  the  wettest  or  coldest  weather;  and  that  1 
have  been  drenched  dozens  of  times  without  changing  my 
clothes  or  catching  a  cold.  This  generally  is  the  modi, 
of  life  followed  by  those  who  have  been  to  Xordrach. 
Before  going  there  they  are  weakly,  dying  consumptives; 
on  their  return  they  are  strong,  hardy  and  healthy  met-, 
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and  women,  capable  of  standing  any  climate — and 
climate  certainly  has  nothing  to  do  either  with  the  cause  or  the 
cure  of  consumption — provided  they  lead  the  reasonable 
Jives  that  all  of  us,  strong  and  weak  alike,  should  lead." 

4- 

How  Aluminum  is  Produced 

San  Francisco  Mining  and  Stitnhjit  Press 
Aluminum  is  now  made  at  Niagara  Kails  about  as 
cheap  as  brass,  hulk  for  bulk,  but  not  pound  for  pound, 
for  aluminum  is  very  light,  its  specific  gravity  being  only 
about  one-third  that  of  iron.  Native  aluminum  is  found 
in  clay  and  silicate,  mixed  with  red  oxide  of  iron.  When 
separated  from  other  substances  it  is  a  white  powder. 
Electricity  is  the  chief  factor  in  the  production  of  metallic 
aluminum.  The  powdered  aluminum  is  placed  in  vats 
lined  with  carbon.  Immediately  over  the  vat  is  con- 
structed a  metal  framework,  through  which  are  con- 
structed a  number  of  carbon  rods  eighteen  and  twenty 
inches  long  and  from  two  to  two  and  one-eighth  inches  in 
diameter.  This  framework  is  insulated  electrically  from 
the  iron  crucibles.  The  framework  and  the  carbons  arc 
connected  with  the  positive  conductor  of  the  electric  cur- 
rent, and  the  vat  or  crucible  with  the  negative. 

These  conductors  are  one  foot  wide  and  one  inch 
thick,  they  carry  a  current  equal  to  3,050  H.-P.,  of  great 
volume,  but  very  low  voltage,  the  electro-motive  force 
at  each  vat  or  crucible  being  only  about  seven  volts.  As 
the  process  is  electrolytic  and  not  simply  a  heating  pro- 
cess, the  direct  current  must  be  used  and  therefore  must 
be  transformed  twice,  first  to  bring  it  to  a  proper  voltage, 
and  second  to  change  it  from  an  alternating  to  a  direct 
current.  These  iron  vats  or  crucibles  are  connected  in 
series,  electrically,  and  then  filled  with  the  alumina  and 
other  materials,  which  act  cither  as  a  flux  or  as  a 
means  of  increasing  the  conductivity  of  the  mixture. 
When  all  the  crucibles  are  filled  with  the  mixture  the 
current  is  turned  on  and  kept  on  continuously,  day  and 
night,  seven  days  in  the  week.  All  the  materials  in  the 
different  crucibles  arc  heated  to  redness  when  the  process 
of  separation  takes  place.  The  oxygen  of  the  alumina 
is  thrown  off  as  gas,  and  other  residuum  floats  to  the  top 
of  the  crucible  and  is  skimmed  off.  Metallic  aluminum 
in  a  melted  state  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  crucible, 
where  it  is  dipped  out  from  time  to  time  with  large  iron 
ladles  and  poured  into  sand  and  molded  into  blocks 
similar  to  that  of  pig  iron. 

The  French  Submarine  Boat 

While  the  following  account  of  the  recent  trial  of  a 
submarine  boat,  invented  by  engineers  working  under  the 
French  navy,  is  not  at  all  satisfactory,  it  is  the  best  report 
we  have  been  able  to  find.  We  quote  from  Industries  and 
Iron,  London: 


From  what  has  leaked  out  in  regard  to  the  results  at- 
tained by  the  French  submarine  boat  in  her  recently  con- 
ducted trials  at  Toulon,  it  would  appear  that  not  very 
great  or  unexpectedly  favorable  results  were  secured. 
Many  of  these  accounts,  too,  are  extremely  meager,  and 
in  frequent  instances  contradictory.  For  instance,  we 
learn  from  one  source  that  the  hitherto  unsolved  problem 
of  steering  or  directing  the  vessel's  speed  and  course  un- 
der water  has  been  completely  solved  by  the  invention  of 
two  young  engineers  fitted  to  this  boat.  From  another 
source  we  learn  that  the  elaborate  arrangement  of  reflect- 
ing mirrors  placed  at  various  angles,  and  designed  to 
project  the  course  on  to  internal  mirrors,  and  to  deflect 
the  image  of  floating  obstructions,  failed  most  utterly  and 
completely.    We  also  hear  that  the  use  of  search  lights  of 


various  powers  under  water  were  also  useless,  as  the  light 
attracted  swarms  of  fish,  which  obstructed  and  obscured 
the  view.  The  only  successful  method  of  steering  was 
found  to  be  by  rising  to  the  surface  occasionally.  Some 
of  the  reports  state  that  at  a  distance  of  one  and  one-quar- 
ter mile  nothing  could  be  seen  of  the  submarine  movement 
of  the  boat,  whilst  others  state  that  at  a  kilometre's  dis- 
tance the  faintest  of  ripples  were  just  discernible  as  the 
boat  circled  and  turned.  If  either  or  both  these  state- 
ments  are  correct,  the  boat  would  appear  to  be  compara- 
tively safe  against  the  smaller  of  the  rapid-firing  guns. 
One  fact  seems  to  be  definitely  established,  viz.,  that  the 
potential  speed  of  the  boat  did  not  exceed  eight  knots. 
These  boats  might  be  useful  against  an  anchored  vessel, 
but  against  a  moving  one  their  utility  is  doubtful.  More- 
over, blockading  vessels  are  not  likely,  in  view  of  recent 
experiences,  to  anchor  ;  it  seems  proved  that  there  exists 
a  necessity  for  blockading  ships  to  patrol  at  from  eight  to 
ten  knots  speed,  and  against  this  speed  the  submarine 
boat,  at  any  rate  as  recently  tested,  would  appear  to  be  of 
little  use. 


The  Number  of  Plants  Known  to  Science 

Vrof.  F.  II.  Knowi.ton,  in  thv  Jamury  Plant  IVortJ,  Binghamton, 

X.  Y. 

A  comparison  of  the  number  of  species  of  plants 
known  to  the  various  learned  men,  who  have  lived  during 
the  past  »,ooo  years,  and  whose  names  are  more  or  less 
familiar  to  us,  shows  how  marvelously  our  knowledge  of 
plants  has  been  increased.     Thus  Hippocrates,  called  the 
"  Father  of  Medicine,"  who  lived  between  500-400  B.  C, 
knew  only  two  hundred  and  thirty-four  species  or  kinds 
of  plants.    Theophrastus,  371-225  B.C.,  who  was  per- 
haps the  first  real  botanist  whose  name  has  been  handed 
down  to  us,  described  about  five  hundred  species  of  plants, 
which  he  divided  into  trees,  herbs  and  shrubs.     By  Dios- 
corides  (77  A.  D. )  the  number  was  raised  to  six  hundred 
species,  and  by  Pliny  (23-79  A.  D. )  to  eight  hundred 
species.     During  the  ensuing  fifteen  hundred  years  and 
more,  comparatively  little  work  was  accomplished.  Ray, 
who  wrote  between  1685  and  1704,  enumerated  and  de- 
scribed 18,625  species  of  plants.    The  number  of  plants 
known  to  Linnx-us  in  1771  was  only  8,551  species,  less 
than  half  the  number  supposed  to  have  been  known  to 
Kay.    Pcrsoon  in  1807  recognized  20,000  «pecies  of  flow- 
ering plants,  while  DeCandolle  in  1809  recognized  30,000 
species.     In  1824  Steudel  enumerated  70,000  species,  in- 
cluding flowering  and  tower  plants.    This  number  was 
raised  by  Lindley  in  1845  to  79,837.    In  1885  Duchartre 
estimated  the  number  of  known  plants  of  all  groups  at 
125,000.    Durand  in  r  888  distributes  the  flowering  plants 
as  follows :  Families,  210;  genera,  8,417;  species,  100,- 
220 ;  but  as  this  enumeration  was  based  on  the  extremely 
conservative  work  of  Bcntham  and  Hooker,  the  number 
was  even  then  much  larger.    An  estimate  made  about 
five  years  ago  placed  the  number  of  known  plants  in  the 
world  at  173,706,  of  which  the  seed  plants  made  up  about 
125,000.    Considering  the  number  of  new  species  pub- 
lished every  year,  it  is  probable  that  the  number  now  in 
the  books  is  not  much  short  of  200,000  species. 

* 

Vibrations  of  the  Ether 

Eltelrital  Enginirr,  New  York 

A  very  interesting  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Brau- 
son,  F.  1.  C. ,  before  the  Leeds  naturalists'  club  and  scien- 
tific association  on  some  recent  discoveries  in  physical 
science.  Attention  was  first  directed  to  the  dissimilarity 
of  radiations  transmitted  by  the  atmosphere  and  by  the 
ethereal  medium  which  pervades  all  space  Experiments 
were  made  with  sound  waves  to  illustrate  the  former,  and 
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with  the  Hertzian  waves  the  latter.  The  gradations 
which  m«y  be  observed  between  sound,  light,  heat  and 
electrical  waves  were  demonstrated  by  means  of  models 
and  diagrams,  and  a  table  showing  a  number  of  vibra- 
tions per  second  of  various  radiations  was  given  as  fol- 
lows : 

Vibrations  per  second. 
2$8,U4, 000,000,000, 000    Rontgen  rays. 
1.125,899,906,842,624    Photographic  limit  of  solar 

spectrum. 

5*2, 949, 953, 421, 312    Green  light. 
281,474,976,-10,656    Infra  red  (photographic  limit). 
70,368,744,177,664    Heat  rays  of  solar  spectrum, 

lowest  direct  measurement. 
67,108,864    Electric  oscillations  in  Hertz 
resonator,  70  cm.  diameter. 
32,768    Audible   vibrations,  extreme 
upper  limit. 
4,oy6    Music,  highest  note. 
32    Music,  lowest  note. 
16    Water  surface  waves  of  mini- 
mum velocity. 
The  system  of  wireless  telegraphy  used  by  Marconi 
iisthcn  demonstrated  by  means  of  Hertzian  waves  emitted 
from  a  Hertz  radiator.    A  number  of  experiments  with 
posphoresccnt  bodies,  etc.,  and  the  Rontgen  rays,  were 
•  ien  shown,  and,  by  means  of  a  Tesla  coil,  so  arranged 
i»  to  give  a  rapidly  alternating  field,  tubes  of  high  vacua 
»ere  illuminated  without  the  intervention  of  conducting 

4- 

Various  Topics 

Tests  of  bicycle  tires,  recently  made  by  Professor  R.  C. 
Carpenter,  of  Cornell  university,  show  that,  other  things  being 
r-^ii,  the  larger  the  tire  the  easier  runs  the  wheel.  A  marked 
liTcrence  in  ease  of  running  is  found  between  a  one-and-one- 
Mlf-inch  and  a  two-inch  tire.  A  single  tube  tire  runs  easier 
i-M  a  double  tube  lire. 

I!  EUc tricitt :  Certain  of  the  daily  papers  in  Germany 
id  France  are  engaged  in  discussing  the  question  of  lighting 

-  means  ol  alcohol.  There  is  every  reason,  however,  to  be- 
ne that  the  merits  of  alcohol  as  an  illuminant  have  been 

^■austed,  and.  alter  the  indications  borrowed  from  the 
'rftman  papers,  we  await  a  more  complete  demonstration  in 
-der  to  modify  our  personal  opinion  of  the  subject.  There 
i^one  point,  however,  to  which  we  may  call  the  attention  of 
'•use  interested  in  the  matter :  The  flame  from  alcohol  is  not 
minous  by  itself;  and,  if  it  is  to  be  employed  for  lighting 
T':rposcs,  it  will  require  the  assistance  of  a  foreign  ingredient 

>"!ch.  carried   to  a   high   temperature,   emits  luminous 

illations. 

\!as\at  husttts  Msdical  Journal :    Kellogg  believes  that 

-  e child  is  born  using  both  hands,  arms  and  legs  equally 

Right-handedness  is  the  result  of  careful  training  on 
fte  i«rt  of  nurse  and  parent.  Lcft-handcdness  is  probably 
Mjned  by  a  burn,  strain,  or  injury  of  the  right  hand  during 
1 1  critical  period  of  babyhood.  The  great  advantage  of 
"nt>idexlerity  is  dwelt  upon,  and  Alexander  Molt,  Joseph 
Recast,  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  I«conardo  da  Vinci,  and 
Michael  Angclo  are  mentioned  among  the  other  notable 
•ubidexiers. 

Mr.  Thomas  J.  Fay  suggests  a  system  by  which  electric 
wnis  may  supply  the  wants  of  users  of  refrigeration  without 
'Ming  the  details  of  the  ice  business  to  troubles  of  theirown. 
•in  proposition  is  to  supply  electricity  to  small  individual 
pinvs,  such  as  those  used  by  meat  markets,  in  which  the 
went  would  be  utilized  in  an  ice  machine,  of  which  the 
motive  power  would  be  electricity  instead  of  steam.  Mr. 

has  designed  and  experimented  with  several  such  ma- 
rines, with  results  which  he  regards  as  satisfactory  ;  and  he 
Jives  figures  to  show  the  cost  of  ice  production.  He  is  of 
'he  opinion  that  sooner  or  later  automatic  electrical  equip- 
&ent  will  «•  drive  out  the  cold  effrontery  of  peddlers  of  ice." 


RELIGIOUS 


A  New  Catechism 

On  January  5,  a  new  catechism  was  issued  in  London 
under  the  following  title  and  auspices  : — "An  Evangelical 
Free  Church  Catechism,  for  Use  in  Home  and  School. 
Prepared  by  Special  Committees  of  the  National  Council 
of  Evangelical  Free  Churches  in  England  and  Wales." 
Rev.  Hugh  Price  Hughes,  D.  D.,  one  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Methodist  denomination  on  the  committee  of 
final  revision,  contributes  some  interesting  details  of  its 
preparation  to  the  current  issue  of  the  Contemporary 
Review,  from  which  we  quote  the  following  : 


As  soon  as  the  new  ecclesiastical  movement  had  be- 
come organized  and  articulate  in  the  national  council  of 
evangelical  free  churches  of  England  and  Wales,  it  re- 
solved, with  astonishing  audacity  and  unanimity,  to 
attempt  the  preparation  of  a  new  catechism.  In  view  of 
the  fierce  and  bitter  controversies  of  the  past,  it  is  both 
astonishing  and  delightful  that  all  these  responsible  repre- 
sentatives of  the  evangelical  churches  have  been  able  to 
produce  a  catechism  in  which  every  question  and  every 
answer  has  been  finally  adopted  without  a  dissentient 
vote.  We  have  only  to  imagine  the  fate  that  would  be- 
fall any  catechism  committee  appointed  by  the  Church  of 
England  to-day,  and  representing  all  Anglican  schools  of 
thought,  to  realize  the  revolution  which  must  have  taken 
place  before  Calvinists  and  Arminians,  Presbyterians  and 
Congregationalists,  ancient  Dissenters  and  modern  Meth- 
odists <  ould  express  their  common  faith  in  similar  terms 
over  the  entire  range  of  Christian  theology.  This  unpre- 
cedented unanimity — such  ps  has  never  characterized  the 
preparation  of  a  catechism  before — has  not  been  reached 
by  avoiding  any  awkward  issue,  or  by  evading  those 
doctrines  over  which  our  forefathers  contended  with 
positive  fury.  The  catechism  covers  the  whole  field  of 
theological  thought.  We  are  not  aware  that  any  vital 
issue  of  experimental  religion  has  been  omitted.  Some 
highly  contentious  questions,  not  discussed  in  previous 
catechisms,  have  been  deliberately  introduced,  because 
they  arc  largely  the  result  of  later  controversies  and  of  the 
present  condition  of  human  thought.  Dr.  Dykes  fur- 
nished us  with  an  admirable  framework.  The  catechism 
was  projected  upon  a  novel  and  striking  plan.  In  the 
first  section  it  practically  follows  the  Nicene  creed,  a  part 
of  which  is  quoted.  I  need  scarcely  say  that  the  Nicene 
creed  is  the  only  creed  of  Christendom  that  has  ever  re- 
ceived the  assent  and  consent  of  the  undivided  Catholic 
Church.  The  second  section  consists  of  the  ten  com- 
mandments, which  arc  for  the  first  time  definitely  con- 
strued in  their  Christian  sense.  The  third  section  is  an 
equally  novel  exposition  of  the  various  clauses  of  the 
Lord's  prayer  :  and,  finally,  we  have  the  doctrine  of  "the 
church  "  and  the  "  last  things."  With  a  view  to  make 
the  catechism  serviceable  in  our  homes  and  schools,  as 
well  as  a  monument  of  the  unity  of  the  evangelical  faith, 
it  was  finally  decided  that  the  total  number  of  principal 
answers  be  kept  down  to  fifty-two,  so  that  the  entire  cate- 
chism may  be  taught,  one  question  and  answer  per  week, 
in  the  course  of  one  year. 

Ckrittian  Cemmonrvtaitk  (IU|>t.).  Ixmdon 

We  have  in  this  catechism  a  perfect  phenomenon  in 
one  way.  It  marks  the  most  singularly  successful  experi- 
ment of  our  time  at  securing  a  really  representative  con- 
sensus of  Nonconformist  opinion.  Such  a  document  as 
this  is  worthy  of  a  respectful  welcome.  Its  fifty-two 
questions  and  answers  are  all  brief,  and  all  arc  expressed 
in  the  simplest  language.  As  Mr.  Hughes,  in  his  inter- 
esting article,  points  out  what  were  the  two  greatest  dif- 
ficulties to  be  overcome,  we  naturally  turn  to  the  portions 
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of  the  document  which  contain  the  solutions  of  those  two 
problems.  He,  himself,  was  afraid  that  the  rock  on  which 
the  committee  would  split  and  be  wrecked  would  be  the 
definition  of  baptism.  They  found  a  formula  of  peace  in 
the  statement  that  the  sacrament  of  baptism  signifies  "the 
washing  away  ol  sin  and  the  new  birth  wrought  by  the 
Holy  Ghost  in  all  who  repent  and  believe, "  which  he  says 
is  not  an  unreal,  verbal  compromise,  but  an  honest 
statement  of  truth  believed  by  all.  The  greatest  difficulty 
of  the  new  catechism  makers  was  one  which  nobody- 
would  have  anticipated — a  definition  of  the  resurrection 
of  the  body  which  would  exclude  no  orthodox  opinion 
and  to  which  all  could  agree.  Now  we  arc  bound  to  say- 
that  the  committee  have  very  skilfully  managed  to  avoid 
wreck  on  the  rocks  of  controversy  by  steering  their  bark 
into  the  shoals  of  compromise.  As  to  the  resurrection, 
they  skip  the  whole  mystery  by  the  foggiest  of  answers. 
— ••  We  are  well  assured  that  all  who  fall  asleep  in  Christ 
are  with  Him  in  rest  and  peace;  and  that  even  as  He  rose 
from  the  dead,  so  shall  we  also  rise  and  be  clothed  with 
glorified  bodies."  This  will  surely  be  laid  hold  of  by 
"  soul-sleeping  "  theorists  and  "  Conditionalists  "  as  per- 
fectly satisfactory  to  them;  but  what  will  the  vast  majority 
of  Christian  teachers  think  of  it  ?  Again,  we  are  afraid 
that  the  "rock"  of  dispute  on  baptism  is  simply  left 
jutting  out  where  it  was  before.  In  the  same  Sunday- 
school  there  will  be  teachers  using  this  catechism,  some 
of  whom  will  inculcate  the  immersion  of  believers  only  , 
and  some  of  whom  will  advocate  as  a  Christian  ordinance 
the  sprinkling  of  infants.  The  truth  is — and  the  truth 
should  be  kindly  and  candidly  expressed  at  once — com- 
promise is  the  key-note  of  nearly  every  page. 

+ 

Innovations  in  the  Theological  Curriculum 

Standard  |  Ikipt.  I,  Chicago.  Condensed  for  Pun  i<  Orisius 
At  the  last  convocation  of  the  I'niversity  of  Chicago, 
President  Harper  announced  certain  changes  in  the  work 
of  the  divinity  school,  to  take  effect  July  1,  which  are 
of  more  than  ordinary  interest  because  of  the  tendency 
which  they  illustrate.  This  tendency  is  in  the  direction 
of  a  more  elastic  and  more  practical  training  for  ministers, 
which  shall  fit  them  more  effectually  for  the  actual  work 
of  the  ministry  than  does  the  traditional  curriculum 
which  most  of  our  theological  schools  have  retained  al- 
most unchanged  for  generations.  The  changes  which  will 
.   surely  arouse  opposition  are  as  follows: 

The  change  of  the  study  of  Hebrew  from  the  list  of  re- 
quired subjects  to  the  list  of  elective  subjects,  except  in  the 
case  of  those  who  desire  to  make  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments their  principal  subjects  of  study.  An  arrangement  by 
which  a  liberal  portion  of  the  time  of  each  student  shall  be 
given  to  work  in  natural  science,  psychology,  and  Knglish  lit- 
erature, unless  in  his  college  course  he  has  made  such  prog- 
ress in  these  subjects  as  would  warrant  his  omission  of  them 
at  this  stage  of  his  work.  The  grouping  of  the  courses  of 
study  especially  adapted  to  those  who  desire  to  be  pastors  and 
administrators  and  general  workers,  in  which  the  Knglish 
Bible  shall  be  made  the  principal  subject,  the  secondary  sub- 
jects to  be  psychology,  pedagogy  and  sociology.  The  pro|x»- 
sition  to  make  such  arrangements  as  may  l>e  necessary  with 
other  institutions  as  will  permit  those  who  so  desire  it  to  pre- 
pare themselves  especially  in  the  lines  of  music  and  medicine 
with  special  reference  to  Christian  work.  The  introduction 
to  a  larger  extent  than  heretofore  of  what  may  be  called  clin- 
ical work;  for  example,  in  Sunday-school  work  with  the  bib- 
lical and  pedagogical  departments,  in  visitation  work  with 
the  sociological  departments,  in  preaching  and  church  ad- 
ministration with  the  department  of  homilctics. 

Many  people  will  hold  up  their  hands  in  horror  at  the 
decision  to  make  Hebrew  an  elective  study.  It  will  be 
well  to  remember  that  this  change  undoubtedly  has  the 
approval  of  the  president  of  the  university,  who  is  himself 
an  enthusiastic  Hebrew  scholar,  the  last  man  to  take  any 


step  that  would  really  lessen  the  efficiency  of  ministers  in 
the  direction  of  biblical  scholarship.     He  has,  however, 
for  a  good  many  years  been  lavishly  expending  his  stock 
of  Hebrew  enthusiasm  in  the  thankless  task  of  drumming 
"  Qatal  "  and  the  "  Daghesh  forte  "  into  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  unwilling  pupils  in  every  class  who  aie  wc'.l 
known  to  close  their  Hebrew  Bibles  forever  on  graduation 
day.     Hebrew  is  to  many  men  an  almost  profitless  study; 
and  all  our  fine  iheories  about  the  necessity  of  knowing 
the  scriptures  in  the  original  tongues  should  not  blind  us. 
to  the  fjet  that  at  least  half  of  the  men  who  are  at  present 
obliged  to  spend  several  hours  a  day  for  a  year  on  Hebrew 
do  not,  and  never  will,  know  the  Old  Testament  in  its 
original  tongues.    We  should  be  the  last  to  discourage 
any  theological  student  from  studying  Hebrew  if  he  can 
master  it,  and  use  it.    It  is  to  be  hoped  that  under  the 
new  system  most  students  will  elect  Hebrew,  and  stick  to 
it  long  enough  to  be  able  to  read  with  some  ease  the  his- 
torical books,  and  to  run  through  a  psalm  or  a  chapter  ir 
the  prophets  without  mental  agonies.    But  as  for  the  rest, 
let  them  devote  the  time  hitherto  spent  on  Hebrew  to 
homilctics,  or  interpretation,  or  theology.    The  proposi- 
tion to  lay  larger  emphasis  on  psychology,  pedagogy,  so- 
ciology and  English  is  excellent.    The  modern  pastor 
needs  to  know  many  things  that  he  is  supposed  to  havc- 
learned  in  college,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  never  ha? 
learned.    We  must  get  nd  of  false  theories  of  the  limits 
of  a  theological  course.    A  theological  school  is  intended 
to  train  men  for  the  ministry.    Whatever  is  necessary  to 
that  end,  whether  it  be  elocution,  or  vocal  music,  or  gy  m- 
nastics, is  suitable  for  its  curriculum. 

/.ion  i  Herald  (Mcth.),  Boston 
It  is  a  fact,  illustrated  in  the  daily  experience  of  the 
theological  class-room,  that  many  of  the  graduates  of  our 
colleges  lack  precisely  that  which  the  college  should  have 
given  them— the  ability  and  the  willingness  to  think. 
They  can  learn  a  lesson,  but  they  can  not  form  an  opinion 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  fifty  per  cent  more  work  of  the  right 
sort  could  be  done  in  the  theological  schools  if  they  did 
not  first  have  to  train  their  students  to  think  for  them- 
selves.    Here  is  the  place  to  mention  a  matter  to  which 
President  Harper  makes  special  reference.     He  would  net 
require  Hebrew,  or  even  Greek,  except  of  those  who  pro- 
posed to  make  a  specialty  of  exegesis.     Iiut  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  any*  one  to  study  the  Old  Testament  with  the  best 
results  without  some  knowledge  of  the  language  of  ihu 
original;  and,  since  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible  is  one 
of  the  most  important  functions  of  the  preacher,  it  se«:iv>> 
only  proper  that  he  should  prepare  himself  to  fulfill  it  as 
well  as  possible.    The  thing  to  do.  therefore,    is  not  to 
cease  to  require  either  Greek  or  Hebrew,  But  to  put  them 
both  into  the  requirements  for  admission.     The  student 
would  then  come  to  the  theological  school  fitted  to  study 
the  Old  as  well  as  the  New  Testament  to  advantage.  It 
would  thus  be  possible,  also,  to  give  him  a  reasonably 
complete  preparation  for  his  work  in  three  vears. 

+ 

The  Religious  Press 

Ni*  York.  Trihune.    Condensed  for  I'l'wi.u;  0|-|m,.n 

In  spite  of  the  secular  tendency  of  the  age,  the  relig- 
ious press  is  still  a  force  in  the  community,  and  in  mam 
respects  deservedly  so.  The  more  important  religious 
journals  do  not  now  confine  themselves  to  denotni 
national  news  and  views,  but  discuss  the  great  question 
and  movements  of  the  secular  world  with  ahility  an< 
intelligence.  Indeed,  the  Independent  and  the  Outlooks 
longer  appear  as  avowedly  religions  papers,  But  as  weekb 
magazines,  and  even  so  conservative  a  journal  as  th 
Churchman  describes  itself  on  its  title-page  as  "an  illus 
trated  weekly  news  magazine."  At  the  same  time  thes 
and  other  journals  that  exhibit  the  same  tendencv  ar 
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probably  doing  much  more  for  the  promotion  of  religion 
n  ns  widest  meaning  than  they  ever  did  when  they  were 
purely  denominational  papers.  For  they  are  able  to 
spy  ak  to  a  large  number  of  people  who  care  nothing  for 
k\iariaii  religion,  and  who  would  refuse  to  read  a  purely 
...  urian  journal. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  a  complaint  on  the  part  of  some 
•:  iijmus  journals  that  the  C'hnstian  public  does  not  ade- 
.jik-lv  support  them.    So  far  as  this  complaint  is  well 
u-hted  it  seems  to  be  due  in  a  measure  to  the  religious 
.rnals  themselves  in  failing,  as  some  of  them  do,  to  face 
e  real  facts  of  life,  and  in  assuming  that  all  those  who 
.m  not  pronounce  their  particular  shibboleth  arc  cither 
Mng  or  ignorant.    A  religious  journal  of  this  city,  for 
;i;ance.  not  long  ago  sneered  offensively  at  the  secular 
;;,->»  tor  presuming  to  discuss  religious  questions,  imply- 
•u  that  the  writers  arc  not  only  uninformed,  but  hostile 
-'religion.  This  is  a  misfortune  for  the  papier  in  question, 
r-'j;  '.'vet.  more  it  is  a  misfortune  for  the  cause  of  religion 
a  jeneral,  which  is  forced  into  the  attitude  of  arrogantly 
:iicmniiig  all  outside  discussion  of  its  tendencies,  how- 
r .a  legitimate  and  honest  such  discussion  may  be.  In 
iw  of  fact,  the  widespread  recognition  of  religion  as  a 
•c  topic  for  discussion  in  the  secular  press  is  an  ad- 
r.vionof  its  importance  that  should  gratify  all  Christians. 

ocular  editors  are  no  more  infallible  than  religious 
:">r>  in  discussing  questions  of  religion,  but  at  least 
v  do  not  make  the  mistake  of  exalting  trivialities  to  a 
;  v  e  of  supreme  importance,  as  some  of  the  old-time 
"iinous  papers  do.    They  strive,  with  such  ability  and 
i ,  wiedge  as  they  possess,  to  disclose  the  real  tendencies 
;resent-day  Christianity  and  lay  before  their  readers 
•':.(  r.il  principles  that  are  involved  in  the  creeds  of  the 
:rches.    That  is  the  policy  of  every  reputable  secular 
:rnal,  but  they  have  no  patent  on  it.    The  religious 
-.i-.m  can  adopt  the  same  course,  as  the  majority  of  them 
k'oming  to  do,  to  their  great  advantage  and  that  of 
."on. 

4- 

Various  Topics 

Tne  Methodist  preacher*  of  New  York  adopted  rcsolu- 
•.irotesting  against  the  passage  of  the  bill  now  pending 
-ir.grcss  which  provides  for  the  substitution  in  Alaska  of 
■  '..-h-.icense  system  for  the  present  prohibitory  law. 
'  ■  Henry  Van  Dyke,  asked  liow  far  should  the  pulpit  lie 
•■">■•  \.  replies  in  the  Observer  :    ••  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
should  be  literary  at  nil.    It  should  be  evangelistic 
'-■  1  is  possible  that  a  man  who  knows  something  about  lit- 
irt  m.iy  be  able  to  do  some  decent  work  in  an  cvangel- 
:  Jlj>it." 

a  meeting  ot  the  trustees  of  Union  theological  seminary 
•  «lty  was  enlarged  by  the  addition  to  that  body  of  the 
-    !>r.  Thomas  C.  Hall,  formerly  of  Chicago,  professor  of 
•     m  ethics,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  George  William  Knox,  ol 
'  formerly  <if  the  University  of  Tokio.  Japan,  professor  ol 
"'ilosophy  and  history  of  religion. 

"fie  bishop  of  Havana,  recognizing  that,  under  American 
try  rule,  the  church  cannot  be  supported  out  of  the  pub- 
-enues,  issued  a  circular-letter  to  the  priests  of  the  dif- 
-"'•!  parishes,  directing  that  the  church  be  hereafter  main- 
t>y  private  contributions.  The  church  is  rich  in  Havana, 
;'- fioor  in  other  parts  of  the  island.    The  religious  orders, 
g<  -ally  those  occupying  the  convents,  arc  wealthy,  but  the 

►  > •  «  in  the  interior  are  poor. 

1  it  report  for  the  past  year  of  the  world's  student  Chris- 
i  toleration,  just  issued  by  its  general  secretary,  Mr.  John 
Mut,  of  New  York  city,  shows  that  this  federation  binds 

►  one  body  1.2 1  2  student  associations,  with  an  aggregate 
tvxrrship  of  55,350.  These  members  belong  to  all  branches 
'"i  church  of  Christ,  all  the  great  races  of  mankind,  and 
If'mnd  in  about  nine  hundred  centres  of  learning.  Twenty- 
countries  were  represented  at  its  conference  last  summer 
rt<rmany. 


LETTERS  AND  ART 

The  Celtic  Renascence 

Fiona  Mm  I  ti.p,  111  the  January  Fortnightly  Keviru>,  Lmdoit.  (New 
York  :  I..  Stott  l*ub.  Co.)    Condensed  for  l'<;m  ir  <  IrtNl'is 

There  has  been  of  late  too  much  looseness  of  phrase 
concerning  the  Celtic  spirit,  the  Celtic  movement,  and 
that  mysterious  entity,  Celticism.  "The  Celtic  Rena- 
scence," the  "Gaelic  glamor,"  these,  for  the  most  part, 
are  shibboleths  of  the  journalist,  who,  if  asked  what  it  is 
that  is  being  reborn,  or  in  what  differentiating  qualities 
lies  the  distinction  of  Gaelic  from  any  other  "glamor," 
or  what  constitutes  "glamor  "  itself  would,  as  wc  say  in 
the  north,  be  "fair  taken  aback."  I  can  imagine  one  of 
these  gentlemen  in  the  south,  on  being  asked  to  define 
the  quality  of  Celticism,  replying:  "Heather,  peats, 
whisky,  bog-land,  the  brogue,  the  invariable  use  of  'she' 
for  'him  '  or  '  it,'  and  the  transposition  of  the  active  tense 
into  the  hanging  participle."  Perhaps  this  is  Celticism  : 
perhaps  this  is  the  aim  and  end  of  the  Celtic  movement. 
But  if  so,  it  will  not  long  trouble  cither  the  irate  or  the 
indulgent  reviewer.  I  take  it  that  the  so-called  Celtic 
writers  accept  certain  recognizable  formulas  simply  as  apt 
and  native  formulas,  but  that  they  in  no  wise  confuse 
these  accidental  things  with  essential  things. 

For  one,  I  think  regrettable  the  tendency  to  isolate 
writers  into  parochial  or  regional  groups.  A  writer 
should  arrest  by  his  work,  not  as  a  geographical  exponent. 
Why  should  a  Celtic  writer  s  outlook  necessarily  be  through 
peat-smoke  and  mountain- mist  ?  And,  as  for  that,  arc 
these  less  distorting  than  a  London  fog?  Geographical 
imagination  is  an  anti-climax.  The  imagination  is  the 
intuitive  spirit  that  is  behind  the  accidents  of  conditions 
and  environment,  which  determine  temperament  it  may- 
be, and  certainly  affect  the  manner  of  expression. 

If  the  so-called  Celtic  renascence  (though  why  re-birth 
of  what  has  never  died,  but  has  ever  had  a  beautiful 
Protean  life?)  be  an  arbitrary  movement  extraneously 
governed  or  directed,  it  is  no  more  than  a  passing  literary 
vogue;  if  it  be  largely  spontaneous,  if  it  be  the  natural 
outcome  of  individual  minds  and  natures  under  specific 
conditions  and  circumstances,  then  no  hostility  can  per- 
manently prevail,  no  cheap  cynicism  or  vulgar  disparage- 
ment do  more  than  divert  or  delay  an  after  all  not  very 
considerable  measure  of  sympathy.  What  is  called  "the 
Celtic  renascence  "  is  simply  a  fresh  development  of  crea- 
tive energy  colored  by  nationality  and  molded  by  in- 
herited fortes,  a  development  diverted  from  the  common 
way  by  accident  of  race  and  temperament.  The  Celtic 
writer  is  the  writer  the  temper  of  whose  mind  is  more  an- 
cient, more  primitive,  and  in  a  sense  more  natural  than 
that  of  his  compatriot  in  whom  the  Teutonic  strain  pre- 
vails. 

All  that  the  new  generation  of  Celtic  or  Anglo-Celtic 
(for  the  most  part  Anglo-Gaelic)  writers  hold  in  conscious 
aim  is  to  interpret  anew  "the  beauty  at  the  heart  of 
things."  not  along  the  conventional  linos  of  English  liter- 
ary tradition,  but  along  that  of  racial  instinct  colored  and 
informed  by  individual  temperament.  I  aver  that  there 
is  more  of  Gaelic  Ireland  in  a  few  pages,  say,  of  Mr.  Yeats 
or  Miss  Nora  Hopper,  than  in  a  score  of  books  by  writers 
Irish  by  accident  but  trained  in  the  London  literary- 
tradition  :  or  more  of  Gaelic  Scotland  in  the  writings  of 
Mr.  Neil  Munro  than  in  the  books  of  other  Scottish  ro- 
mancists,  including  even  Mr.  William  Black  and  Mrs. 
Steele  :  or  more  of  Welsh  sentiment  and  manner  in  the 
poems  of  Mr.  F.rnest  Rhys,  than  in  the  recurrent  novels 
about  Wales,  with  the  inevitable  Winifred  as  heroine  and 
Owcn-ap-sotncbody  as  hero  :  or  more  of  the  still  surviving 
Celtic  spirit  in  the  Cornish  tales  of  Mr.  Quiller  Couch  and 
Mr.  J.  H.  Pearce.  than  in  the  innumerable  novels  which 
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traduce  that  which  in  the  peninsula  is  native  and  distinct- 
ive :  or  more  of  the  old  Armorican  sentiment  and  Breton 
poetry  in  Mrs.  Wmgate  Rinder's  "The  Shadow  of  Arvor" 
than  in  the  many  tales  and  novels  which  utilize  tourist- 
Brittany  as  a  background,  In  a  word,  we  are  nearer  to 
our  earlier  clan  of  the  woods  and  hills  and  haunted  an- 
cient shores,  when  the  interpreter  is  a  Celt ;  and  in  that 
nearness  there  is  a  certain  gain,  particularly  in  a  note  of 
exquisite  sadness,  of  troubled  longing,  of  spiritual  exalta- 
tation,  of  emotional  intensity— as  there  is  a  certain  loss, 
in  the  tendency  of  the  primitive  emotions  to  degenerate 
into  sentiment^  of  the  intensity  to  lapse  to  the  hysterical. 
At  its  highest,  the  gain  is  a  great  one,  and  is  as  readily 
distinguishable,  to  those  who  are  themselves  in  more  or 
less  degree  of  primitive  nature,  as  it  seems  inconspicuous 
to  those  of  a  nature  possibly  more  civilized  but  perhaps 
also  more  obtuse. 


The  New  York  Wagner  Cycle 

W.  J.  H»:M*ksoN,  in  the  New  York  Times,  Januaryl";.  ComUnucd 
far  I'l  bi.ic*  Opinion 
No  doubt  many  people  believe  that  the  current  scries 
of  performances  of  the  dramas  of  Wagner's  "  Der  King 
des  Nibelungen  "  is  an  exact  reproduction  of  the  so-called 
festival  representations  at  Bayreuth.  But  it  is  quite  im- 
possible to  reproduce  those  representations  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  because  the  conditions  under  which  they  are 
given  cannot  be  duplicated  here.  In  the  character  of  the 
performances  themselves  there  is  much  at  Bayreuth  that 
cannot  be  reproduced  here,  and  much  here  that  never 
was  known  there,  and  certainly  never  will  be  under  the 
rule  of  the  imperious,  arrogant  and  intolerable  old  woman 
who  now  pretends  to  be  the  only  true  apostle  of  her  dead 
husband's  artistic  creed.  Although  Cosina  Wagner  causes 
to  be  done  at  Bayreuth,  in  the  performances  of  the 
famous  works,  many  things  which  her  husband  distinctly 
opposed,  those  things  are  done  with  a  routine,  a  system, 
a  finish  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  an  opera  house  in  which 
four  or  live  rehearsals  are  regarded  as  extraordinary  prep- 
aration. In  Bayreuth  thirty  rehearsals  are  not  deemed  too 
many,  and  hence,  although  the  thing  done  may  be  objec- 
tionable, the  doing  of  it  is  admirable  in  its  smoothness 
and  finish.  And  this  brings  us  to  the  chief  difference  be- 
tween the  attistic  quality  of  the  Bayreuth  performances 
and  those  of  the  Metropolitan  opera  house.  The  former 
have  all  the  accessories  in  perfection;  ours  have  the  great 
suigers.  Bayreuth  has  the  chorus,  the  orchestra,  the  stage 
management,  the  scenery;  we  have  the  stars.  There  was 
a  period  when  Bayreuth  had  these,  too;  when  the  most 
famous  Wagner  singers  of  Germany  hastened  to  throw 
their  services  at  the  feel  of  the  remarkable  woman  who 
was  believed  to  be  devoted  to  the  highest  interests  of 
Wagner.  But  since  the  world  in  general  has  come  to 
realize  that  Cosina  Wagner  looks  upon  her  husband's  fame 
and  works  and  the  Bayreuth  theater  simply  as  means  for 
her  own  aggrandizement  and  enrichment,  famous  singers 
are  not  quite  so  eager  to  rush  to  her  aid. 

The  less  Mr.  Grau  says  about  reproducing  the  reverent 
spirit  of  Bayreuth  the  better.  There  is  more  reverence  for 
Wagner  in  one  phrase  of  Lilli  Lchmann's  Briinnhildc  than 
there  is  in  all  the  souls  of  the  coterie  of  lickspittles  and  char- 
latans who  make  a  precarious  living  by  flattering  the  old  wo- 
man of  Bayreuth  and  her  infant  prodigy.  The  simple  truth 
•ibout  the  Bayreuth  of  today  is  that  it  is  one  of  the  most 
stupendous  swindles  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  This  is  the 
unvarying  testimony  of  competent  judges  who  have 
watched  the  development  of  things  Wagnerian  in  their 
chosen  home  for  the  last  dozen  years.  It  is  generally 
conceded  by  such  judges  that  the  performances  of  Wag- 
ner's works  at  Munich  and  Dresden  are  in  most  respects— 
certainly  in  those  which  ought  to  be  superior  at  Bayreuth 


— better  than  those  given  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  In 
respect  of  principal  singers,  the  current  series  of  repre- 
sentations in  New  York  city  is  equal  to  that  of  any  other 
place,  and  generally  a  great  deal  better.  So  far  as  rev- 
erence for  Wagner  goes,  it  is  out  of  the  question  to  ex- 
pect it  from  that  large  part  of  our  opera  audience  which 
does  not  know  what  the  words  "reverence"  and  "art  "' 
mean,  but  which  bases  its  measurement  of  the  excellence 
of  all  things  mundane  on  the  scale  of  measurement  of  din- 
ners and  dancers.  It  is  possible  that  twenty-five  per  cent  of 
the  audiences  at  the  Metropolitan  really  understand,  in  the 
fullest  sense  of  that  word,  the  works  of  Wagner.  But  it  is 
true  that  forsomercason  these  dramas  have  an  enormous  at- 
traction for  the  public.  1  have  less  faith  in  the  attitude  of 
those  who  rush  to  the  so-called  Bayreuth  reproductions  than 
in  that  of  the  persons  who  go  to  the  regular  performances. 
Too  many  of  the  former  arc  carried  away  by  a  wave  of 
excitement.  Their  Wagncrism  is  like  the  religion  of  a  re- 
vival period,  prone  to  egregious  backsliding.  No,  no;  do 
not  talk  at>out  reproducing  the  reverent  spirit  of  Bayreuth. 
There  is  mighty  little  reverence  left  in  that  abode  of  hum- 
bug, and  there  never  was  a  great  deal  here.  Let  us  rather 
take  the  current  performances  as  ambitious  efforts  to  give 
adequate  representations  of  epoch-making  works,  to  pro- 
vide an  opportunity  for  admirers  of  the  genius  of  Wagner 
to  hear  and  see  these  dramas  in  the  shape  in  which  he 
created  them,  and  to  give  those  who  are  curious  about 
them  a  chance  to  examine  them  in  their  complete  form 
and  to  arrive  at  some  conclusion  about  them.  Let  us  not 
prate  about  Bayreuth. 

The  Advance  of  American  Dramatic  Art 

Cl.KMFNT  Scorr,  in  tbc  January  Affinity,  New  York.  Condensed 
for  t'L-iiuc  Opinion' 

"  Until  at  last  the  old  man  was  beaten  by  the  boy."  I 
see  before  me  a  picture  of  an  oldster  and  a  youngster  fin- 
ishing a  game  of  chess  or  drafts.  The  youth  is  trium- 
phant; his  senior  is  scratching  his  head  and  is  evidently 
depressed.  Underneath  this  homely  scene  is  printed  a 
distich  of  which  I  quote  the  last  line.  I  remember  the 
picture  well,  and  it  seems  to  me  fairly  to  illustrate  the 
present  relative  condition  of  English  and  American  art. 
We  can  not  shut  our  eyes  or  blind  ourselves  to  the  facts. 
Without  a  doubt,  the  complete  American  companies 
brought  over  to  England  in  recent  years  by  Augustin  Daly 
and  Charles  Frohman  have  made  a  profound  impression 
on  the  plavgoing  public. 

The  success  of  American  art  in  the  early  days  was  the 
success  of  the  individual,  not  of  ensemble  or  harmony  of 
style,  or  symmetry  of  production,  which,  as  we  see  it  now 
in  America,  is  as  good,  if  not  better,  than  the  Com£die 
Francaisc  thirty  years  ago.  The  first  strong  individual 
success  that  I  can  recall  was  that  of  Miss  Bateman  in  the 
character  of  "  Leah  the  Forsaken  "  at  the  Adelphi  th,ater. 
After  Miss  Bateman  came  Joseph  Jefferson — also  to  the 
Adelphi — with  his  exquisite  performance  of  "  Rip  Van 
Winkle "  in  Washington  Irving's  romance,  perhaps  the 
most  beautiful  individual  performance  that  has  added 
laurels  to  American  art.  Some  of  the  youngsters  look  at 
me  now  in  staring  astonishment  and  say,  "It  could  not 
be  better  than  poor  Fred  Leslie's  Rip,"  hut  indeed  it  was. 
They  could  not  be  mentioned  in  the  same  week.  Jeffer- 
son's Rip  is  one  of  the  greatest  creations  I  have  ever  seen, 
and  I  have  seen  most  of  the  best  actors  and  actresses  in 
the  world  during  the  last  forty  years. 

From  time  to  time  we  have  welcomed  other  American 
favorites  who  sparkled  and  disappeared,  notably  Ray- 
mond, Dixey  and  Nat  Goodwin.  But  the  first  compact 
American  company  founded  on  the  old  and,  in  many  re- 
spects, very  valuable  stock  company  system  was  that  or- 
ganized by  Augustin  Daly,  who  possesses,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  every'quality  most  essential  to  an  artistic  manager  of 
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tie  stage.  To  start  with,  he  is  a  scholar  and  a  profound 
Shakespearian  student.  He  has  studied  the  stage  since 
iiovhood,  having  been  appointed  the  dramatic  critic  of 
seme  of  the  most  important  American  journals  at  almost 
11  early  an  age  as  1  was  when  1  started  this  most  ungrate- 
ful task  in  i860.  Augustin  Daly,  though  not  by  profes- 
si«  an  actor,  can  direct  a  stage  as  well  as  any  actor  vrith 
tftose  methods  I  am  familiar.  Lastly,  he  is  a  strict  dis- 
::pl:narian,  knows  exactly  what  he  is  about,  and  does  not 
p;.Ti!t  any  one  to  argue  with  him  on  the  stage  when  he 
.j  conducting  a  rehearsal.  He  is  the  general  in  command. 
T  ie  company  are  the  rank  and  file  of  the  army.  This  is 
t  should  be. 

We  owe  to  Charles  Frohman  many  wonderful  effects 
r.  stage  management  quite  new  to  our  boards — the  sense 
fa  battle  raging  in  the  distance  expressed  by  sound,  the 
of  galloping  chargers,  the  click  of  telegraph  wires 
wd  operating  instruments,  all  of  which  give  color  and 
:■  t  and  movement  to  such  plays  as  "  Secret  Service  " 
ioi  "Sue."  From  the  point  of  view  of  symmetry  and 
Tarmony  of  idea  from  first  to  last,  when  was  a  better 
•  nc  seen  on  any  stage  than  Bret  Harte's  "Sue"?  Nor 
tx<i  we  forget  that  though  Augustin  Daly  discovered, 
i-cht,  and  brought  to  perfection  the  latent  art  of  such 
nlliant  people  as  Ada  Kenan  and  John  Drew,  the  prizes 
Tiit  fell  to  the  discriminating  manager,  Charles  Frohman, 
ure  W.  H.  Gillette  and  Annie  Russell,  both  artists  to 
•-■m  finger  tips.  The  triumphs  of  Daly  and  Frohman 
i-'icatcsuch  a  marked  advance  in  American  dramatic 
j-"  that  if  we  allow  the  enervating,  depressing,  state  aided 
or  rate  aided  theater  to  be  dragged  into  London  in  order 
;  't«ilize  the  drama  and  to  waste  the  ratepayers'  money 
p  pensions  to  actors  and  actresses  on  the  shelf,  I  doubt 
w  much  if  young  America  will  ever  consent  to  row  in 
'^samc  boat  with  old  England. 

The  Secret  of  Art 

Carman,  in  the  Interior,  Chicago-    Condensed  for  re  iii.ic 
Opinion 

The  secret  of  art  anil  the  secret  of  nature  are  one — the 
-'.patient,  absorbing,  generous  process  of  love -sus- 
"-vrjag  itself  everywhere  on  loveliness  and  life,  and  remani- 
p  iig  itself  in  ever-new  forms  of  vitality  and  loveliness 
It  is  because  of  this  quality,  and  in  proportion 

-hjii  quality,  that  we  value  every  shred  of  art,  and  are 
it  -ma  pains  to  preserve  it.  By  the  simplest  natural  law, 
i'.Tnanity  cares  for  those  things  which  ameliorate  its  lot, 
«iiT  lets  go  in  the  long  run  everything  that  hurts  or  retards 
'  It  a  man  is  mean  or  cruel  or  false  or  self-absorbed, 
'=  rce  and  cleverness  may  still  carry  him  far;  indeed, 
;  aa>  come  to  great  eminence  in  fame  ami  power.  The 
-■••!■  foolish  blind  heart  of  goodness  in  man  is  deluded  by 
-  display.  But  by  and  by  in  the  advance  of  thought  he 
1  ■  k  forgotten,  because  his  unit  of  influence  was  never 
■T  '-he  best,  was  never  needful  for  sustaining  the  world. 

•'ie  enlargement  of  aspiration  in  man,  whatever  hinders 
•:t  development  will  be  abandoned.  We  shall  not  be 
'  l-d  forever.  And  he  only  is  on  the  winning  side,  who 
;-i  sec  in  the  march  of  history  a  laborious  trail  cut 
'"  ju^h  the  underbrush  of  experience,  from  darkened  vat- 

<<\  sunlit  crest — who  can  perceive  whither  the  blind 
■  path*  led  the  lost  mistaken  adventurers,  and  who  will 
'■'-■id  resolutely  to  that  steep  trend — the  prevailing  un- 
'i.citful  cause  of  truth. 

l^ng  ago,  of  course,  art  was  more  simple  and  uncon- 
-|'"'U>  than  it  has  since  become ;  and  the  devout  soul  of 

artist  dwelt  in  his  deft  fingers.  It  was  impossible  for 
-1  to  do  anything  without  conviction  ;  he  had  never 
'-^rd  of  technique  ;  and  the  pride  of  barren  skill  had  not 
inborn.  The  man  and  his  work  were  one.  This  is  not 
'  ay  that  consummate  care  for  workmanship,  and  untir- 
~-'  diligence  for  perfection,  arc  wrong  ;  it  is  merely  to  say 


that  between' the  soul  and  the  body  of  art  there  can  be  no  di- 
vorce— that  each  is  necessary,  and  neither  can  survive  alone. 

In  that  wise  book,  Mr.  La  Farge's  "  Lectures  on  Faint- 
ing," he  impresses  on  us  the  need  of  studying  the  man 
behind  the  work.  The  important  thing  to  see  in  every 
painting  is  some  revelation  of  the  human  spirit.  So  that 
in  making  ourselves  intimate  with  the  work  of  a  master, 
it  is  not  so  much  that  we  may  be  familiar  with  his  style  or 
skill,  as  that  we  may  be  friends  with  the  great  spirit  of  the 
man  himself.  I  make  myself  at  home  with  "The  Ring 
and  the  Book,"  or  "The  Rubaiyat  "  or  "  The  Oversoul  " 
or  the  "  Essays  in  Criticism,"  not  that  I  may  admire  them, 
nor  even  take  them  for  infallible  guides,  but  that  I  may 
front  life  with  some  faint  resemblance  of  the  exquisitely 
wise  temper  with  which  men  like  Browning  and  Omar  and 
Emerson  and  Arnold  fronted  it.  The  care  of  art  is  the 
core  of  humanity. 

It  is  this  that  makes  art  worth  while.  Is  modern  art 
frivolous,  vapid,  unmanly?  Pray  who  made  it  so?  Any 
art  is  just  as  great  as  the  age  that  produced  it.  And  for 
my  part  I  do  not  believe  that  art  can  fail  any  more  than  I 
believe  that  speech  can  cease,  or  nature  withhold  her 
changing  seasons.  If  we  arc  fallen  on  paltry  times,  as 
some  would  have  us  believe,  let  us  change  the  times.  The 
earth  is  just  as  fair  and  beautiful  and  generous  as  it  ever 
was  ;  and  we  understand  it  far  better  than  our  fathers  ever 
could.  Let  us  love  it  as  well.  Have  done  with  falsehood 
and  greed,  and  the  millennium  will  begin  tomorrow,  with 
paradise  in  your  own  dooryard.  There  is  no  other  spirit 
in  which  life  can  be  made  worth  while,  and  there  is  no 
other  secret  of  a  great  art. 

* 

Various  Topics 

Adolf  Men/el,  the  octogenarian  painter  of  Hohenjollcrn 
glories,  received  for  a  new  year's  gift  the  order  of  the 
Hlack  Kaglc,  the  highest  decoration  in  the  gift  of  the  kaiser. 
No  artist  before  him  had  ever  received  such  an  honor  in 
Germany. 

Puvis  de  Chavannes's  heirs  have  offered  the  city  of  Pans 
one  hundred  and  sixty-three  of  his  drawings,  on  condition 
that  they  be  always  exhibited  on  the  line  in  the  new  art  pal- 
ace now  building  in  the  Champs  ltlysees.  Lyons,  the  native 
town  of  the  late  artist,  has  received  the  portrait  of  the  artist's 
wife,  the  Princess  Cantacu/ene.  painted  by  the  master  himself. 

Sir  Walter  Besant,  the  well-known  author,  creates  some 
sensation  in  the  literary  world  by  renewed  charges  of  what 
he  boldly  calls  •■  thieving  "  against  leading  English  publish- 
ers in  their  dealing  with  authors.  Many  publishers,  he  al- 
leges, including  some  great  houses,  have  made  it  a  commpn 
practice  to  lake  secret  percentages  on  the  cost  of  every  item, 
to  charge  for  advertisements  which  have  not  been  paid  lor, 
and  to  lake  Irom  the  proceeds  of  the  hook  very  much  more 
than  they  arc  entitled  to  under  their  agreement. 

Art  Amateur :  The  investigation  being  made  into  the 
conduct  of  the  Kensington  museum  has  shown  among  other 
things  that  the  authorities  were  not  above  manufacturing  false 
antiques.  One  of  the  staff  is  said  to  have  concocted  from 
genuine  old  panels  a  Vernish-Martin  cabinet,  for  which  the 
museum  paid  nearly  $5,000.  A  chair  bought  at  the  Hamilton 
palace  sale,  and  said  to  have  belonged  to  Cardinal  Wolsey.  has 
been  proved  to  be  of  the  last  century  and  to  have  been  made 
in  Ceylon.  And  there  arc  imitation  Delia  Rohbias.  and  mod- 
ern antique  agate  cups  w  hich  have  been  bought  for  ten  times 
their  value. 

Two  curious  autograph  letters  are  for  sale  in  London. 
Oncol  Campbell's  (181 1 1  contains  this;  'I  hate  Napoleon 
even  as  the  very  devil,  but  when  I  think  proper  to  abuse  him 
I  will  do  it  in  original  language  and  not  for  hire."  The  other 
is  written  by  Lamb.  It  must  be  about  some  contributions  to 
a  magazine.  Lamb  writes:  "  I  had  twenty  guineas  a  sheet 
from  the  London;  and  what  I  did  for  them  was  more  worth 
that  sum  than  anything.  I  am  afraid,  I  can  now  produce, 
would  be  worth  the  lesser  sum.  I  used  up  all  my  best 
thoughts  in  that  publication, and  I  do  not  like  logo  on  writing 
worse  and  worse,  and  feeling  that  I  do  so." 
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The  Yankee  Doodle  House 

Cuvlu  Reynolds,  in  Ltttiis  Wttkl,.  New  York.  Condensed  for 
Public  Opinion 

Upon  the  right  bank  of  the  Hudson,  opposite  the  city 
of  Albany,  New  York,  is  located  an  ancient  residence 
known  for  a  century  as  the  Yankee  Doodle  house,  and  al- 
so as  Fort  Crailo.  In  the  bicentennial  year  of  Albany's 
history  as  a  chartered  city — 1SS6 — Mayor  John  Boyd 
Thacher  caused  the  following  inscription  to  be  set  in  a 
bronze  tablet  to  commemorate  the  life  of  the  venerable 
landmark: 

Supposed  to  be  the  oldest  building  in  the  United  States 
and  to  have  been  erected  in  1642  as  a  manor-house  and  pjace 
of  defense,  known  as  Fort  Crailo.  General  Abercrombie's 
headquarters  while  marching  to  attack  Fort  Ticondcroga  in 
1758,  when  it  is  said  that  at  the  cantonment  east  of  the  house, 
near  the  old  well,  the  army  surgeon.  R.  Shuckburg,  composed 
the  popular  song  of  "  Yankee  Doodle." 

About  eighteen  months  ago  this  old  Dutch  landmark 
was  purchased  at  the  foreclosure  sale  of  the  Van  Schaaick 
estate  by  Peter  Kurcenaker,  an  iceman  of  Rensselaer,  in 
which  city  the  house  is  located.  The  Yankee  Doodle 
house,  being  con- 
siderably out  of 
repair,  principally 
because  relic- 
hunters  had 
broken  in  and  de- 
secrated its  parts, 
soon  became  a 
great  burden  to 
Mr.  Kurcenaker. 
He  could  not  af- 
ford to  make  the 
needed  repairs, 
so  he  decided  to 
tear  it  down  and 
.sell  it  brick  by- 
brick,  believing 
that  there  was 
more  money  in  it 
as  a  souvenir 
bank  than  as  a 
house.  Recent- 
ly he  caused  an 
advertisement  to 

be  placed  in  the  papers.  It  read:  "  For  Sale — Old  relics 
and  materials  from  Old  Fort  Crailo,  at  Rensselaer,  as  the 
same  will  be  torn  down."  The  effect  of  this  notice  was  re- 
markable. It  drew  letters  of  inquiry  from  all  over  the 
country.  Some  of  these  upbraided  Mr.  Kurcenaker  for 
contemplating  the  destruction  of  a  house  rated  as  one  of 
the  oldest  in  the  United  States;  others  wanted  him  to  es- 
timate the  cost  of  its  removal  to  other  states,  and  all 
showed  veneration  for  its  history.  The  replies  that  he  re- 
ceived from  his  advertisement  made  him  anxious  to  tear 
down  the  house  at  once.  Sufficient  orders  came  from 
relic-hunters  all  over  the  country  to  dispose  of  every  brick 
in  the  entire  building.  One  man  in  Kentucky  has  placed 
his  order  for  four  hundred  perfect  bricks,  so  soon  as  the 
walls  come  down.  He  says  that  he  wants  them  to  build 
a  fireplace  in  his  library.  Historical  societies  have  ordered 
boards  from  which  to  make  cabinets,  tables,  book -cases  and 
other  articles  of  furniture. 

Complete  elimination  confronts  this  historical  object. 
Either  a  purchaser  must  be  found  shortly  who  will  pre- 
serve this  rare  relic  of  the  past,  or  its  bricks  will  be  scat- 
tered broadcast.  But  there  seems  to  be  a  better  use  for 
this  old  mansion.  The  huilding,  with  its  sixty  fleet  of 
frontage,  broad  central  halt  and  spacious  rooms,  offers  a 
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grand  opportunity  as  a  museum,  where  relics  of  all  the 
wars  in  which  the  United  States  has  engaged  mav  be 
preserved.     Each  room,  devoted  to  its  own  period  of 
American  history,  would  soon  be  filled  with  exhibits  of  uni- 
versal interest.     It  would  bring  these  sacred  reminders  of 
the  past  from  homes  where  they  are  seen  by  the  few  anil 
liable  to  misuse,  into  a  position  where  the  many  may  view 
them  and  their  authenticity  be  the  better  preserved.  Bv 
the  building  of  an  addition,  room  could  be  furnished  at 
a  convenient  and  beautiful  location  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hudson,  as  a  home  for  the  aged,  sick  or  infirm  of  the 
American  wars.    These  features  are  broad  enough  in 
scope  to  enlist  the  attention  of  every  member  in  a  patri- 
otic society.    No  better  idea  could  be  followed  out  than 
to  make  use  of  the  Yankee  Doodle  house  for  the  above 
purposes,  as  no  superior  site  and  no  more  historical  house 
than  Yankee  Doodle  could  commemorate  the  repository 
for  the  spoils  of  a  victory. 

4 

The  Improvement  of  Santiago 

PlIIL  Rofinson,  in  Jlatptr's  Weekly.   New  York.    Condensed  t'W 

Public  Opinion 

Santiago  all  the  time  goes  on  improving,  or  being  im- 
proved.    Ponderous  iron-bound  carts,   drawn  by  four 

mules  each  ami 
■HHKBDV  driven  by  sol- 
diers, go  thunder- 
ing and  clattering 
up  and  down  the 
dreadful  streets. 
Some  of  these  are 
"paved  " — save 
the  mark  ! — with 
cobblestones  of 
unequal  heights 
(and  with  man* 
gaps),  white  the 
others  are  just  as 
nature  made 
them,  with  the 
underlying  rock 
cropping  up  ir 
slabs  and  bowld 
ers,  and  pittcc 
with  boles  larg< 
enough  to  drowi 
a  baby  in.  Rail 
sluices    d  0  w  1 

them  as  it  pleases  and  overflows  where  it  likes.  Havinj 
one  day  got  to  the  bottom  of  a  street,  I  found  my  id 
vancc  blocked  by  mud  and  water,  and  had  to  go  up  tli 
hill  again  and  down  the  next  street  to  arrive  at  mydestina 
tion.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  town  the  roadways  are  in 
conceivable.  But  the  work  of  improvement  is  inprogre* 
— very  slowly,  it  is  true,  from  want  of  funds  ;  for  Santiag 
has,  of  course,  to  pay  all  its  own  expenses,  and,  with  il 
income  at  its  lowest,  these  arc  hard  to  meet.  One  road 
however,  the  main  street,  is  finished,  and,  being  soli Jl 
metalled,  with  a  top  layer  of  fine  grit,  well  rolled  dowr 
and  as  yet  "no  thoroughfare,"  looks,  in  its  solid  braru 
new  smoothness,  almost  ridiculous  by  comparison  wit 
its  unkempt  neighbors,  which  arc  "linked  mud-holes  Ion 
drawn  out." 

The  pla/.a  has  been  thoroughly  cleansed,  the  cathedr 
precincts  purged,  the  hospitals  set  in  cleanly  order;  an 
at  the  wharves,  where  there  used  to  be  dirt  indescribab 
and  general  chaos,  there  is  a  wonderful  change — larj 
spaces  have  been  cleared,  traffic  comes  and  goes  by  pr 
scribed  routes,  and  soldiers  with  their  rifles  are  on  sent 
at  the  avenues  of  approach.  Stacked  up  on  tl 
wharves  are  prodigious  quantities  of  "rations  "  and  stor 
— for  Santiago  is  a  distributing  centre — and  much  of  i 
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I  should  say,  was  being  ruined.  The  Red  Cross  society's 
applies  ar«  still  unexhausted,  and,  with  so  much  gratui- 
tous food  obtainable,  there  is  little  reason  for  wondering 
v.  the  shopkeepers'  complaint  that  business  is  not  active. 

Another  pleasing  evidence  of  the  passing  away  of 
•.rouble  was  the  reopening  of  the  schools.  General  Wood 
:11s  done  great  work  in  increasing  the  number  of 
•chools  and  the  opportunities  for  education,  and  has 
n^ly,  for  the  present, -left  the  free  "ward"  schools  of 
1:1c  Spanish  regime  alone.  I  went  into  two  of  these, 
nut  1  must  say  that  never  in  my  life  have  I  seen  hap- 
:  er,  cleaner,  better-dressed  collections  of  little  chil- 
iren.  As  the  Spaniards  made  attendance  at  these  ward 
•chools  compulsory,  and  as  they  were  gratuitous,  the 
imilies  of  rich  and  poor  alike  share  in  the  advantages  of 
tree  education,  and,  side  by  side,  on  the  benches  sit  the 
Jtldren,  from  four  years  of  age  to  ten,  of  the  aristocrat 
■  nd  of  the  pleb,  of  Spaniard  and  Cuban.  In  the  girls' 
•i.hool  I  chanced  upon  an  afternoon  when  needlework 
i.;s  in  full  swing.  "Samplers  "  of  the  same  old  type  so 
.miliar  in  England  and  the  states  a  hundred  years  ago, 
ir.d  sewing,  occupied  the  very  little  ones,  while  crochet, 
utting,  embroidery  and  lace-work  kept  the  elders  busy. 

the  boys'  school  I  was  surprised  to  find  a  museum  of 
rutural  history,  a  chemical  laboratory,  and  all  the  appli- 
;nces  for  elementary  education  in  natural  science.  As 
ix  the  pupils,  they  would  have  compared  well  in  man- 
r.ers,  clothing  and  brightness  with  a  similar  school  in  any 
part  of  the  world.  Sad  to  say,  though,  these  young- 
sters have  no  athletics,  no  games,  to  educate  the  muscle  and 
l  irden  the  nerve  and  quicken  the  eye.    Alas,  poor  Spain  ! 

* 

The  Empress-Dowager  of  China 

CiUiltaJ  Empirt,  Shanghai.    Condensed  for  I'i'iil  K  OriNX'N 
Western  journals  have  recently  been  filled  with  marvcl- 
•■•u>  tales  regarding  a  Chinese  slave  girl  who,  many  years 
ljo,  in  time  of  famine,  was  sold  by  her  parents  to  a  Man- 
ia lord,  and  who  showed  such  precocity  that  she  became 
a  ;reat  favorite  in  the  household,  was  given  a  good  edu- 
ction, and  afterwards  presented  to  H.  I.  M.  Hienlung, 
"  whose  harem  she  rapidly  rose  from  a  subordinate  posi- 
■■■<<ri  to  that  of  a  secondary  wife,  and,  on  becoming  the 
mother  of  his  only  son,  was  made  an  empress,  the  cm- 
[•ess-dowager  who  for  nearly  forty  years  has  been  the  real 
ruler  of  China.     It  is  a  very  romantic  story,  but,  unfor- 
tunately for  the  relaters,  the  slave-girl  portion  of  it  is 
'tally  fictitious.    There  is  noplace,  perhaps,  where  myths 
cT.w  more  readily  than  in  China,  and  it  is  a  weakness  of 
^Chinese  people  to  desire  to  represent  their  own  race  as 
-•trig  in  some  way  outwitted  their  Manchu  rulers  and 
7'tic  a  Chinese  upon  the  throne.    There  used  to  be  a  story 
a  circulation  with  regard  to  the  Kmperor  Uienfung  that 
■  was  a  Chinese  child  smuggled  into  the  palace, 
As  for  the  empress-dowager,  she  is  the  daughter  of  one 
the  most  prominent  families  among  the  Manchu  nobles, 
T.d  was  chosen  by  H.  M.  Uienfung  as  a  secondary  wife. 
')<■  the  birth  of  his  only  son,  Tungchi,  the  happy  mother 
•us  honored  with  the  title  of  "  empress,"  but  still  subor- 
dinate to  the  real  empress,  who  was  distinguished  by  the 
spoliation  of  "  the  eastern  empress,"  from  the  location  of 
tr  palace,  while  the  mother  of  the  heir  to  the  throne  was 
<i\\fd  "the  western  empress."    Both  women,  after  the 
'eatli  of  Hienfung.  united  to  rescue  the  young  prince 
tam  the  hands  of  the  cabal,  which  was  planning  to  ob- 
u:n  control  of  the  government,  and,  fleeing  fr..m  Jeh-lio 
1  1  I'cking,  they  obtained  the  assistance  of  Prince  Kung, 
'ta  brother  of  Uienfung,  who  was  able  at  once  to  secure 
the  arrest  and  execution  of  the  traitors.    These  three  per- 
!  >ns  then  formed  themselves  into  a  regency  and  managed 
H  the  affairs  of  the  empire  during  the  minority  of  Tung- 
and  continued  their  regency  through  the  minority  of 


his  successor,  the  present  Kmperor  Kuanghsu.  That  there 
was  more  or  less  intriguing  to  secure  the  election  of  Ku- 
anghsu after  the  failure  of  tlie  direct  line  it  is  quite  easy 
to  believe,  and  the  rumors,  too,  of  occasional  differences 
between  the  three  co-regents  are  probably  well  grounded, 
but,  on  the  whole,  they  worked  together  with  remarkable 
harmony,  and  displayed  a  high  degree  of  administrative 
ability.  Prince  Kung  was  recognized  as  a  statesman  of 
far  more  than  ordinary  capacity,  and  yet  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  guiding  hand  of  the  regency  was  that  of  a  woman, 
Tzehi,  the  present  cmprcss-dowagcr.  That  she  has  been 
guilty  of  cruelty,  and  that  she  has  winked  at  the  corrupt 
practices  of  her  favorites  may  be  admitted,  yet  it  would  be 
difficult  to  show  that  in  this  respect  she  is  as  bad  as  many 
of  the  past  rulers  of  China.  She  is  certainly  one  of  the 
in>>st  remarkable  women  of  her  generation,  and  has  dis- 
played brilliant  qualities  as  a  ruler.  The  audience  granted 
a  few  days  ago  to  the  ladies  of  the  legations  must,  we  be- 
lieve, have  a  most  important  influence.  There  is  no  rea- 
son why  this  brilliant  woman  may  not  be  influenced  as 
others  have  been,  to  look  with  favor  upon  the  ideas  which 
in  the  west  are  associated  with  progress  and  civilization. 
Condemn,  as  we  must,  every  act  of  injustice  and  cruelty, 
we  arc  bound  to  recognize  the  dt  facto  government  of 
China,  and  it  will  be  the  part  of  wisdom  to  make  the  best 
of  the  situation  and  endeavor  to  turn  it  to  good  account. 

+ 

Various  Topics 

The  London  Athenaum  recently  quoted  a  passage  from 
Tht  Indianapolis  News,  Chicago. 

Mr.  Jamsctsji  Tata  has  offered  the  Indian  government 
$1 ,250,000  for  the  establishment  in  India  of  a  university  lor 
research  on  the  model  of  Johns  Hopkins. 

/..  G.  Simmons,  ex-mayor  of  Kenosha,  Wis.,  has  offered  to 
build  and  present  to  that  city  a  library  building  and  to  pur- 
chase 25,000  volumes  for  it.  The  gift  will  involve  an  outlay 
of  over  $100,000. 

M.  Zola,  in  his  retirement  in  England,  has  been  learning 
English  with  the  aid  of  the  '•  Vicar  of  Wakefield."  M.  Theo- 
dore Durct,  one  of  his  friends,  supplied  him  with  a  copy 
having  the  French  and  English  on  opposite  pages. 

The  first  woman  the  University  of  Berlin  ever  granted  the 
doctor's  degree,  Miss  Elsa  Neumann,  was  awarded  that 
dignity  cum  Lxude.  Her  special  study  was  in  physics,  with 
mathematics  and  philosophy  as  secondary  branches. 

The  coffin  containing  the  supposed  remains  of  Christopher 
Columbus  was  opened  at  Cadi/,  on  its  arrival  from  Havana. 
About  thirty  bones  and  some  ashes  were  found  in  the  casket. 
It  was  reclosed  and  will  be  received  at  Seville  with  great 
solemnity  and  deposited  in  the  cathedral. 

The  hundrcd-thousand-dollar  memorial  fund  to  the  late 
Colonel  Waring  was  raised  by  the  committee  of  the  New 
York  chamber  of  commerce  with  a  minimum  ol  effort.  The 
income  of  the  fund  is  to  be  divided  equally  between  Colonel 
Waring 's  wife  and  daughter  during  their  lives,  and  ultimately 
the  fund  will  be  used  to  found  the  Waring  municipal  chair  in 
Columbia  university. 

Trance  has  paid  its  last  pension  to  Napoleon  I  s  soldiers. 
In  1867  a  law  was  passed  granting  $50  a  year  to  all  non- 
commissioned officers  and  privates  who  had  served  ten  years 
in  the  armies  of  the  first  republic  or  of  the  hrsl  empire  and 
had  received  a  wound.  For  the  first  year  the  payments 
amounted  to  $600,000;  last  year  the  sum  was  $50,  and  the  last 
recipient  is  now  dead  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  five  years. 

A  country  summer  home  for  Chicago  school  teachers  is 
expected  to  be  a  certainty  before  the  next  summer  vacation, 
sufficient  financial  encouragement  having  been  received  to 
warrant  the  choosing  of  a  suitable  site.  That  has  been  found 
near  Berlin,  Wisconsin,  where  .1  farm  ol  four  hundred  acres, 
with  a  large  colonial  house,  can  be  bought  lor  540,000.  A 
railroad  company,  whose  line  runs  near  the  farm,  has  agreed 
lo  give  $10,000.  and  the  town  of  llerlin.  in  consideration  of'he 
expected  local  benefit  from  the  home,  will  Kive  5 10,000  more. 
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The  Life  of  Henry  Drummond 

Tkt  Lift  tf  llmry  DmmmtmJ  By  Guar.!  Adam 
Suiih.  Clitlh.  pp.  541.  fj.on  nrl.  New  Vurfc: 
Duubleday  &  Mc(,lure  Co. 

The  thousands,  ihe  tens  of  thousands, 
who  have  been  influenced  by  the  life 
and  works  of  Henry  Drummond  will, 
we  think,  be  entirely  satisfied  with  the 
manner  in  which  Dr.  Smith  has  carried 
out  the  work  assigned  to  him  by  the 
family  and  friends  of  the  great  evan- 
gelical teacher  whose  death  two  years 
ago  was  mourned  as  univer- 
sally here  as  in  his  native 
land.  Dr.  Smith  was  the 
friend  of  Drummond  from 
his  early  college  days  to  the 
last ;  naturally,  the  bio- 
grapher's view  is  often  that 
o(  a  personal  admirer,  but 
Dr.  Smith  never  over- 
praises; his  relations  with 
Drummond.  so  far  as  we 
can  see,  have  had  absolutely 
no  effect  on  the  biographer's 
conclusions  from,  and  esti- 
mates of,  the  man  of  whose 
life  he  writes. 

As  We  Knew  Him  is  the 
title  of  the  first  chapter, 
it    contains   no  surprises. 
Drummond's  Christianity 
was"  perfectly  natural."  If 
he  had  any  struggles  with 
his  faith  (as  we  know  he 
had),  he  kept  them  to  him- 
self.    He  lived  a  healthy 
lilc;  he  fished,  shot,  skated, 
and  played  cricket.     "  He 
smoked,  he  played  billiards, 
lounging   in   the   sun,  he 
could  be  the  laziest  man 
you  ever  saw."  Everybody 
liked  him;  he  inspired  re- 
spect and  regard  from  the 
moment  one  looked  into  his 
face.    The  first  declaration 
of  his  intention  to  enter  the 
church  was  made  in  1870. 
To    the    end  of  his  life, 
Drummond  insisted,  how- 
ever, that  he  had  never  been 
ordained,  for  as  he  grew 
older  he  saw  that  he  could       IWmi.iim  .</ 
accomplish    more    as   "  a 
free  lance  "  than  he  could 
by  ••  preparing  two  sermons  a  week." 
which  seemed  to  him  to  he  the  only 
duties  of  the   regular  ministry.  Dr. 
Smith  is  sure,  nevertheless,  that  Drum- 
mond's ordination  when  he  acccptcil  the 
science  chair  of  Glasgow  college  in 
November,  1894,  placed  upon  him  "the 
full  orders  of  the  Presbyterian  Church." 
(Page  265,  note.) 

In  a  college  oration  early  in  1873 
Drummond  "electrified  us"  by  main- 
taining that  a  minister  can  do  more  by 
•'  buttonholing  "  individuals  than  by 
preaching  sermons.  This  was  only  a 
month  before  Moody's  and  Sankey's 
arrival  in  F.ngland,  and  the  theological 
student  certainly  had  no  idea  that  he 
would  so  soon  apply  his  ideas.  In  a  few 
weeks  he  was  one  of  Moody's  enthusias- 
tic lieutenants.  Dr  Smith,  in  following 
his  friend  through  the  remarkable  series 
ol  revivals  that  followed,  gives,  unawares 


it  would  seem,  a  very  graphic  picture  of 
what  he  calls  "  the  great  mission."  We 
know  something  of  revivals  in  this  coun- 
try, but  Moody's  methods  were  new  to 
England  and  Scotland  in  1873,  and  the 
evangelists'  reception  contains  many 
extraordinary  leatures.  A  great  deal  of 
the  work  was  very  painful  to  Drum- 
mond. He  once  said:  "  Such  talcs  as  I 
have  heard  in  Moody's  inquiry  rooms 
that  I've  felt  I  must  go  home  and  change 
my  very  clothes  after  the  contact."  Thus 
at  twenty-three  he  saw  life  on  all  its 
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sides,  learned  the  secrets  ol  countless 
characters,  and  was  trusted  and  hung 
upon  by  thousands  of  his  fellow-men. 

Yet  he  stepped  from  it  all  unspoiled, 
and  the  next  session  went  quietly  back 
to  college. "  (Page  1081  And  this  des- 
pite the  many  efforts  to  tic  him  to  his 
work  as  an  evangelist.  Moody  tried  to 
gel  him  to  come  to  America  in  1876  but 
happily  tailed  -happily  if  it  is  true,  as 
Dr.  Smith  seems  to  think,  that  he  would 
ne\cr  have  been  able  again  to  leave  the 
work  that  would  have  cut  him  off  from 
all  study  and  improvement. 

We  cannot  understand  the  perfect 
affinity  that  existed  between  Moody  and 
Drummond,  who  declared  that  the 
revivalist  was  "the  biggest  human"  he 
ever  met.  1  Page  147.)  One  would  sup- 
pose that  Drummond  would  have  been 
repelled  by  Moody's  methods,  for  we  arc 
told  that  Drummond  "  had  a  horror  at 


rousing  the  emotions  before  he  had 
secured  the  convictions  of  the  intellect." 
(Page  7.)  And  it  is  not  unjust  to  Mr. 
Moody  to  say  that  fie,  contrarywisc. 
trusts  to  the  emotions  to  sustain  the  in- 
tellect. How  then  could  the  quiet, 
refined,  shall  we  say,  scientific  method 
ol  Drummond  assimilate  with  Mr. 
Moody's  opposite  method  ?  We  can 
not  answer  the  question.  Probably 
Drummond  judged  Moody  by  his  works 
alone,  and  if  Moody's  methods  were  dis- 
tasteful to  him  (which  he  never  admits). 

it  had  no  effect  on  Drum- 
mond's estimate  of  Moody's 
worth.  Drummond  visited 
America  three  times;  on 
one  occasion  he  missed  an 
opportunity  to  dine  with 
Longfellow  and  Holmes 
that  he  might  go  to  Cleve- 
land to  see  Moody.  This 
was  in  1879  when  he  ac- 
companied a  geological 
expedition  to  the  Rocky 
mountains,  iiis  last  visit 
to  America  (1893)  is  well 
remembered.  He  came  to 
deliver  the  Lowell  institute 
lectures  and  excited  the 
most  vivid  interest. 

As  an  introduction  to  the 
chapter    on    Science  and 
Religion,  we   quote  what 
Drummond   once  said  of 
Dr.    Marcus     Dods.  his 
superior  in  the  Possilpark 
mission.     Drummond  was 
then  thirty  years  old  :  "  I 
can  claim    Dr.  Dods  .  .  . 
as  the  greatest  influence 
in  many  directions  that  has 
ever  come  across  my  lile; 
if  I  have  done  anything  in 
my  poor  way  to  help  any- 
body else  it  has  been  largely 
owing  to  what  he  has  done, 
and    mainly    by   his  own 
grand   character,  to  help 
me."     {Page    143.)  This 
chapter,  Science  and  Re 
ligion,  contains  the  history 
of  the   book    that  made 
Drummond  famous  in  al- 
most  every  corner  of  the 
civilized    world  —  "  The 
Natural  Law  in  the  Spiri- 
tual World."    It  was  offered  to  several 
publishers  and  "  declined  with  thanks  " 
by  all.    Finally,  one  more  astute  than 
the  rest  offered  to  publish  it.  and.  after 
some  hasty  revision,  it  came  from  the 
press  just  as  Drummond  sailed  on  his 
fatal  trip  to  Africa  in  1883.  when  the 
disease  that  finally  killed  him  was  con- 
tracted.   Drummond  did  not  hear  of  the 
wonderful  success  of  the  book  for  several 
months. 

Dr.  Smith  throws  considerable  feeling 
into  his  estimate  of  the  "  Natural  Law." 
He  intimates  that  he  could  specify  many 
respects  in  which  it  is  at  fault,  but  he 
rests  his  case  on  the  one  simple  ob 
jection  that  must'  be  recognized  as 
fatal  : 

It  docs  not  necessarily,  nor  even  prohtWVi 
follow  that  bvcau«e  law*  have  a  certain  con- 
tinuity throughout  the  physical  universe  that 
tliry  must  also  prevail  in  the  spiritual  cxprn 
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ence  of  man.  .  .  .  The  gulf  is  *>  great 
brtwwn  matter  and  min.l,  the  respective 
contents  of  the  two  spheres  .ire  so  dilfcrent, 
tint  the  burden  <»f  proof  in  the  nueslioti  of 
riiiiiinuity  of  l.iw  between  the  two  lies  with 
him  who  maintains  the  alhrmaltve.  (Hj^c 
'?+•> 

Dr.  Smith  says  that  it  finally  became 
obvious  to  Drummond  himself  that  any 
identity  of  laws  governing  both  the 
spiritual  and  physical  life  was  an  im- 
possibility. 60  much  for  a  book  of 
which  about  350,000  copies  were  sold 
in  Fngland  and  America,  which  was 
translated  into  a  do/en  languages,  and 
which  engaged  the  most  serious  atten- 
tion of  the  theologians  of  all  Christian 
countries.  The  correspondence  that  this 
hook  brought  to  Drummond  would  till 
several  volumes.  The  letters  ranged 
from  acclamations  of  the  writer  as  the 
savior  ol  myriads  of  doubting  souls  to 
damnatory  criticisms-  and  offers  of 
marriage. 

We  must  mention  the  chapters  on  the 
•  student  movement,"  inaugurated  in 
1R94.  which  ••  to  the  very  end  remained 
Ins  greatest  interest  and  burden",  and 
Hoys  and  the  Boys  Brigade,  to  whom 
he  propounded  such  problems  in  do- 
mestic economy  as  •■  name  the  two  best 
brands  of  shortbread;  what  is  long- 
bread,  and  how  does  it  differ  Irnm  high- 
bred ? "  The  chapter  upon  "  The  As- 
cent of  Man  "  contains  only  a  number 
ol  quoted  opinions  upon  the  science  and 
theology  ol  the  book  which  Drummond 
was  inclined  to  place  upon  a  higher 
plane  of  originality  and  importance  than 
it  really  attained.  In  other  words, 
Drummond  was  not  an  original  scien- 
tific thinker.  He  could  not  be  happy 
unless  he  reconciled  his  faith  with  sci- 
ence, and  this  he  conscientiously  be- 
lieved he  had  done-  once  in  -The  Nat- 
ural Law."  which  he  turned  upon  and 
smote  with  "  The  Ascent  of  Man."  In 
the  one  he  introduced  physical  laws  into 
the  spiritual  region,  in  the  other  he  es- 
sayed to  show  the  influence  of  the 
ethical  in  regions  given  over  to  physical 
control. 

Drummond  was  greater  than  any- 
thing he  ever  wrote.  To  us.  and  to 
many,  he  is  not  attractive  in  the  rdle  of 
in  apologetic.  His  greatness  as  a  man. 
and,  we  believe,  his  influence  as  an 
evangelist,  is  based  upon  his  beautifully 
manifested  love  for  men— upon  button- 
holing individuals."  as  he  himself  said— 
and  upon  his  success  in  ■•  humanizing" 
religion. 

+ 

An  Experiment  in  Reality 

TKt  nytm  .-  The  Weat.  By  Waltm  A.  WrricoFF. 
Lloth.  pp.  37ll.  1,  50.  NcwVork  :  Chaa.  ScrHmer". 
Non». 

A  YEAR  ago  Mr.  Wyckoff  published  the 
hrst  volume  describing  his  experiences 
«  one  of  "the  workers."  It  will  doubt- 
less be  remembered  that  he  is  an  assist- 
ant professor  of  political  economy  at 
Princeton  university  and  that  he  left  his 
lecture-chair  lor  a  self-imposed  wander- 
ing of  two  years  in  order  to  obtain  a 
closer  insight,  as  a  workingman  among 
workingmen,  into  the  conditions  under 
which  the  American  laborer  exists.  The 
first  volume  dealt  with  his  experiences 


in  the  east  and  was  reviewed  in  Puoi.lt: 
Ol'ixioN  for  March  3,  1898.  This  sequel 
takes  the  truth-seeker  to  the  west,  as  far 
even  as  San  Francisco.  Comparing  the 
two  volumes,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  on  the 
whole  the  second  is  more  interesting, 
although  it  is  in  parts  disappointing. 
The  author  has  not  summed  up  his  con- 
clusions—has not  stated  what  changes 
have  come  over  his  theories.  Doubtless 
he  has  good  reasons  Tor  refraining  Irom 
taking  us  into  his  confidence;  he  wants 
his  readers  to  judge  for  themselves.  But 
it  is  none  the  less  a  disappointment.  The 
rmin  portion  of  the  book  is.  however,  as 
satislat'.ory  as  could  be  desired,  and  the 
writer's  adventures  are  told  with  not  a 
little  of  the  story-teller's  art. 

The  best  part  of  Mr.  Wyckofl  s  talc 
comes  at  the  beginning,  when  he  de- 
scribes his  life  in  Chicago  as  one  of  the 
great  army  of  •'  superfluous  human 
beings" — tlie  unemployed.  Tile  pro- 
lessor  did  not  make  the  experiment  of 
becoming  one  of  ••  the  workers  "  in  any 
dilettante  fashion.  He  was  out  of  work, 
and.  like  thousands  of  others  in  the  city, 
he  went  hungry.  He  learned,  he  says, 
under  the  spur  of  cold  and  hunger,  to 
look  for  a  ■•  job  "  and  fail  to  find  it  ••  un- 
til any  employment,  no  matter  how  low 
in  the  scale  of'  work,  appears  the  king- 
dom of  heaven,  and  if  it  could  sutler 
violence  it  would  seem  as  it  the  strength 
of  desire  must  take  that  kingdom  by 
force."  For  many  weary  days  he  tramped 
the  city  with  a  chum  to  whom  the  bond 
of  common  wretchedness  had  attached 
him,  picking  up  a  few  pennies  by  ■'  odd 
iobs  "—earnings  which  the  friends  faith- 
fully shared.  Here  we  notice  the  fact 
that  for  the  hungry  man  who  has  just 
come  into  the  possession  ol  a  cent  or  two 
the  cheapest  place  is  the  saloon  which 
gives  a  ••  free  lunch."  Mr.  Wyckoff,  who 
did  not  go  to  the  inviting  counter,  spent 
filtecn  cents  for  a  meal  no  better  than 
that  which  his  chum  got  lor  a  five-cent 
glass  of  beer.  This  chapter  makes  in 
tercsling  reading  for  temperance  work- 
ers. Another  incident  throws  a  not  too 
pleasing  light  on  our  civilization.  The 
two  men  found  it  absolutely  impossible 
to  keep  clean,  anil  lost  a  chance  of  work 
thereby.  This  was  in  1 092-3,  however, 
before  the  wave  of  enthusiasm  Tor  free 
public  baths  had  rolled  over  the  country, 
although  it  is  still,  to  say  the  least,  en- 
tirely possible  for  the  best-intentioned 
poor  man  to  be  debarred  from  that 
estate  which  is  next  to  godliness.  Mr. 
WyckolT  has  a  kindly  word  to  say  for 
the  police.  They  are,  he  says,  astonish- 
ingly quick  at  judging  a  man,  and  are 
kindness  itself  to  the  genuinely  •■  un- 
employed." 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  pages 
of  the  book  are  given  up  to  an  account 
of  socialism  as  the  professor  found  it  in 
Chicago.  He  attended  a  number  of 
meetings  where  "  irresistibly  at  limes," 
he  says,  "one  was  reminded  of  the 
propaganda  of  a  new  faith.  Much  was 
said  the  meaning  of  which  I  could  not 
catch,  but  the  spirit  of  it  all  was  not  lar 
to  seek.  Here  there  was  no  cant;  there 
was  room  for  none.  These  men  be- 
lieved that  they  had  hold  of  a  truth 
which  was  regenerating  society."  Mr. 


Wyckoff  dwells  on  the  sincerity  of  so- 
cialists, their  respect  for  law  and  order, 
and  the  sharp  distinction  that  must  lie 
made  between  them  and  the  anarchists, 
with  whom  they  are  on  far  from  friendly 
terms.  Among  those  discontented  with 
the  existing  social  order  he  lound.  to  his 
"great  surprise  "  (why  should  he  have 
been  surprised?;  that  a  policy  of  active, 
aggressive  revolution  had  almost  no  ad- 
herents. "  certainly  none  among  the  so- 
cialists who  pinned  their  faith  instead  to 
what  they  called  the  "  natural  processes 
of  evolution."  In  one  respect,  however, 
these  men  seem  to  have  been  agreed, 
and  that  is  in  their  attitude  towards  the 
church.  Mr.  Wyckoff  s  experience  dupli- 
cates that  of  almost  everyone  who  has 
come  in  contact  with  the  "  working 
classes."  These  Chicago  malcontents 
kept  lor  the  church  their  fiercest  denun- 
ciations, while  they  gave  the  church's 
Founder  reverence  and  love,  counting 
themselves  his  only  true  disciples. 

This  question  of  the  church's  atti- 
tude towards  workingmen  is  treated  in 
another  part  ol  the  book.  Mr.  Wyckofl 
when  in  Chicago  attended,  in  a  labor- 
er's ordinary  Sunday  clothes,  some  of 
the  most  fashionable  churches  in  the 
city,  and  found  that  he  was  always  given 
a  most  cordial  welcome.  But  a  friend 
ol  his.  when  urged  to  go,  too,  had  this 
to  say:  ••  I  ain't  going  to  no  one-horse 
mission  chapel  that  the  rich  has  put  up 
so  they  won't  be  bothered  with  the  poor 
in  their  own  churches.  You  say  they 
treat  you  well  when  you  go  to  that 
church  on  Michigan  avenue.  I  don't 
doubt  it.  What  reason  would  they  have 
for  not  treating  you  well?  But,  all  the 
same,  they  take  you  in  for  charity,  for 
you  couldn't  pay  for  a  scat  in  one  of 
them  churches.  No.  sir;  the  rich  folks 
build  their  churches  for  themselves,  and 
they  keep  them  up  for  themselves,  and 
I  ain't  never  going  to  interfere  with  that 
arrangement." 

Many  are  Mr.  Wyckoffs  studies  ot  life 
in  the  great  western  city.  They  make, 
as  was  said  before,  the  most  interesting 
pages  in  the  two  volumes.  After  leav- 
ing Chicago,  he  continued  his  journey 
westward,  passing  through  the  great 
wheat  districts  and  spending  some  time 
as  a  farm  laborer.  In  passing,  the  rush 
to  the  cities  is  deplored.  While  there 
was  no  work  in  Chicago  there  was 
plenty  to  be  had  in  the  country.  All 
this  is  told  without  the  suggestion  of 
a  remedy.  Mr.  Wyckoff  has  attended 
strictly  to  business,  so  to  speak,  and  does 
not  wander  otfinto  the  byways  of  specu- 
lation. His  volumes,  however,  are  of  the 
greatest  interest  to  every  student  of  so- 
ciology. He  has  done  his  best  to  put 
himself  in  the  laborer's  place  in  every 
respect— to  see  with  his  eyes  and  think 
his  thoughts. 

+ 

From  Austin  Dobson 

Vii«fiMM,    Br  Austin  Dousnv.    CJolli,  t>p.  1*4. 
New  York:    P.-M.  Mead  K  O 

This  is  a  modest  title  to  give  this  vol- 
ume, charming  alike  to  the  lover  of 
pure,  picturesque  English,  and  to  him 
who  dwells  in  the  past.  The  sketches 
number  thirteen,  and,  saving  two,  each 
carries   us   back   to   the  seventeenth 
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century.  Nothing  modern  in  llavor 
have  they> — nothing  to  remind  us  that 
we  are  in  a  rushing,  practical  age— all 
is  mellowed  by  the  glamor  of  bygone 
days. 

Fittingly  enough,  Goldsmith  leads  the 
way— poor  Goldsmith,  ••  who  knocked 
at  the  doors  of  Ixith  law  and  divinity  and 
crossed  the  threshold  of  neither."  The 
essay  is  not  biographical  :  the  events  of 
Goldsmith's  life  arc  so  well  known  that 
repetition  is  needless,  and  it  is  only  his 
poems  and  plays  that  are  discussed. 
Mr.  Dobson  is  no  ^discriminating  ad- 
mirer; he  is  disposed  to  insist  upon 
Goldsmith  s  reluctance  to  turn  author. 
"  When  at  last  he  engages  in  that  pro- 
fession, it  is  to  free  himsell  from  a 
scholastic  slavery  which  he  seems  to 
have  always  regarded  with  peculiar 
bitterness,  yet  to  which,  afteralirst  unsat- 
isfactory trial  of  what  was  to  t>e  his 
true  vocation,  he  unhesitatingly  re- 
turned. If  he  went  back  anew  to  the 
pen,  it  was  only  to  enable  him  to  escape 
Irom  it  more  effectually,  and  he  was 
prepared  to  go  as  far  as  Coromandel. 
But  literature  refused  to  relinquish  him; 
and  although  he  continued  to  make 
spasmodic  efforts  to  extricate  himself 
from  the  toils,  detained  him  to  the  day 
of  his  death."  Of  course  the  matter 
which  he  manufactured  to  order— the 
most  undisguised  of  pot-boiling  -is 
treated  as  it  has  been  treated  by  every 
one.  Most  of  his  minor  and  earlier 
pieces  are  imitations,  thinks  Mr.  Dob- 
son.  Swift  is  his  model  in  "A  New 
Simile"  and  "The  Logician  Refuted," 
(if  it  be  his  i.  and  Prior  in  "The  Double 
Transformation."  The  '■  Klegy  on  the 
Death  of  a  Mad  Dog,"  and  ••  Madam 
Blaize,"  are  both  -more  or  less  con 
structed  on  the  old  French  popular 
song  of  the  hero  of  I'avia  Jacques  de 
Chaba  nnes,  Seigneur  de  la  Palice,  some- 
times Galisse)."  "To  Iris  in  ltow 
Street,"  the  lines  to  Myra,  "A  South 
American  Ode,"  and  "  On  a  Beautiful 
Youth  Struck  Blind  with  Lightning." 
are  alt  confessed  or  unconfessed  trans- 
lations. "  The  Good  Natur'd  Man  "  has 
the  defects  of  lack  of  constructive  power 
and  errors  of  conception,  but  of  "She 
Stoops  to  Conquer."  "  what  is  beyond 
dispute  is  the  healthy  atmosphere,  the 
skilful  setting,  the  lasting  freshness  and 
fidelity  to  human  nature  of  the  persons 
of  his  drama.  .  .  Neither  defect 
ol  art  or  detect  of  nature  forbids  us  to 
give  unqualified  admiration  to  a  work 
which  lapse  of  time  has  shown  to  be 
still  unrivalled  in  its  kind."  It  is  the 
litterateur  whom  we  have  in  this  essay, 
and  the  art  critic  and  collector  in 
another  later  in  the  book  on  "  The 
Vicar  of  Wakefield  "  and  its  illustra- 
tors, in  which  lie  regretfully  comes  to 
the  conclusion  that  Goldsmith  has  not 
hitherto  found  Ins  filling  pictorial 
interpreter 

There  is  a  pleasant  resume  of  Henry 
Angelo's  Reminiscences,  which  were 
published  in  1830,  and  ol  lohn  Taylor's 
••  Records  of  My  Life."  that  Taylor  who 
died  in  1832  anii  whose  claim  to  lame 
rests  upon  the  fact  that  he  was  the 
author  of  "Monsieur  Tonson."  but  his 
recollections  make  entertaining  read- 
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ing.  Aitken's  Life  of  Steele  has  a  re- 
view, favorable  to  the  biographer,  and 
a  more  lenient  view  is  taken  of  Steele 
than  that  which  usually  obtains.  Per- 
haps we  should  say  obtained,  for  the 
paper  was  written  eight  or  nine  years 
ago  and  we  arc  more  tolerant  of  the 
weaknesses  of  literary  men  as  the  years 
go  by.  In  Mr.  Dobson's  view,  Steele 
took  too  much  wine  in  an  age  when  it 
was  no  disgrace,  his  money  difficulties 
were  the  difficulties  of  improvidence, 
not  profligacy,  and  a  witness  is  quoted 
to  speak  lor  his  love  and  consideration 
for  his  wife,  his  generosity,  his  wit  and 
his  good  sense.  The  estimate  of  his 
literary  work  is  careful  and  discerning. 

How  Mr.  Dobson  combines  the 
worker  and  the  wit  can  be  seen  in  the 
paper  on  Boswell's  predecessors  and 
editors,  which  begins  its  record  with 
the  life  published  a  few  days  after 
Johnson's  death.  Without  unduly  ob- 
truding his  personality,  he  comments 
with  decision  and  in  the  most  limpid 
of  English.  In  the  same  vein  as  the 
Angelo  and  Taylor  papers  is  that  on  an 
English  engraver  in  Paris  Raimbach. 
There  is  an  essay  on  Luttrell's  Letters 
to  Julia— that  Luttrell  who  was  a  wit 
and  writer  of  society  verse  in  the  days 
of  the  regency  and  died  so  late  as  1851. 
More  to  the  taste  of  those  antiquarians 
who  take  interest  in  Old  London  are 
the  Whitehall  Changes  at  Charing 
Cross  and  At  Leicester  Fields  papers. 
An  essay  on  John  Gay  is  satisfactory, 
but  that  on  Marteilhe's  Memoirs  oflers 
no  good  reason  for  its  insertion,  save 
that  the  book  in  question  was  translated 
bv  Goldsmith. 

Briefer  Notices 

In  "The  Rights  and  Duties  of  Ameri- 
can Citizenship,"  Prof.  Westel  Wood- 
bury Willoughby.  whose  books  (cer- 
tainly one  ol  them  1  arc  widely  known 
among  educators,  has  adopted  the  most 
scientific  arrangement  ever  followed  in 
a  tc\t  book  of  this  character.  Fully 
half  ol  the  text  is  an  exposition  of  the 
nature  and  basis  of  society,  beginning 
with  the  family  as  a  unit.  The  second 
part  of  the  volume  follows  more  conven- 
tional lines.  1  Cloth,  pp.  330;  fi, 
American  Book  Co.,  New  York.' 

To  be  frank,  we  expected  to  find  that 
Louis  Gallet's  "  Adventures  of  Cyrano 
de  Bcrgerac  "  was  merely  a  hastily 
dished  up  story  whose  name  would  be 
expected  to  carry  it  through.  This  is 
not  the  case.  Although  there  is  nothing 
in  the  book  to  rival  the  play  now  so 
popular,  it  should  he  placed  to  the 
author  s  credit  that  he  has  not  been  con 
lent  to  hang  Ins  tale  on  Rostand's  idea, 
but  has  constructed,  doubtless  out  of  his 
own  head,  a  romance  that  owes  the  play 
nothing.  If  there  is  any  truth  in  Ihe 
story,  the  author  has  discovered  details 
of  Cyrano's  career  thai  no  one  else  pos- 
sesses. 1  Cloth,  $1  ?j.  R.  F.  1'eiino.S. 
Co.,  New  York. 

Henry  A.  Miller's  "Money  and  Bi- 
metallism "  is  one  of  the  books  that  was 
read  so  eagerly  two  years  ago.  He 
covers  only  familiar  ground  inn  familiar 
way  except  that  he  is  at  great  pains  to 
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make  his  arguments  and  explanations 
very  clear.  An  analysis  of  bimetallism, 
of  which  Mr.  Miller  is  an  ardent  enemy, 
follow  s  a  more  abstract  study  of  the  office 
of  money  and  credit.  (Cloth,  pp.,  308. 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York. 

The  "  Addresses  and  Proceedings  of 
the  Thirty-seventh  Annual  Meeting"  of 
the  National  Educational  Association  is 
a  volume  which  any  one  interested  in 
educational  matters  may  read,  with  great 
profit.  Every  important  department  of 
education  receives  consideration  in  this 
volume.  Many  of  the  papers  are  of 
especial  interest  and  importance.  The 
volume  is  published  by  the  association 
under  the  direction  of  the  secretary. 
Dr.  Irwin  Shcpard,  of  Winona,  Minn. 

A  very  original  reader  for  inter- 
mediate grades  is  ••  Bird  World."  by 
J.  H.  Stickncy  and  Ralph  Hoffman. 
There  is  some  attempt  at  classification 
and  in  a  very  small  space  a  great  deal 
ol  information  is  imparted  in  such  form 
that  it  will  be  retained  by  aid  of  the 
illustrations,  some  printed  in  color  by 
the  three-color  process,  which,  we  be- 
lieve, was  introduced  into  text  books  by- 
Messrs.  Ginn  &  Co.,  Ihe  publishers  of 
this  reader. 
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BUSINESS  AND  FINANCE 

The  Business  Situation 


1  ami  Condensed  fur  IVulic  OimioN 
THE  GENERAL  SITUATION 
S'um'i  Jitvirw.  New  York,  Jan.  ai 
A  new  year  rarely  opens  brilliantly. 
Too  many  traders  have  to  wait  for  the 
demand,  which  in  the  winter  comes 
■Jowly.  But  the  industries  resist  fairly 
well  the  tendency  lo  unlimited  expan- 
sion which  some  have  to  meet.  Specu- 
lation in  products  is  gaining  but  little, 
while  in  stocks  an  enormous  volume  of 
business  results  in  continually  higher 
prices.  Difficulties  between  holders  of 
material  and  manufacturers  continue  to 
hinder  in  some  industries,  and  in  some 
may  prove  seriously  embarrassing,  but 
ike  activity  is,  on  the  whole,  unsurpassed 
hitherto,  and  the  volume  of  traffic  is  be- 
yond all  expectations. 

COTTON  AND  WOOL 
The  cotton  manufacture  has  a  large  de- 
mand for  goods,  but  raw  cotton  has  so  rap- 
idly advanced  that  possible  buyers  appre- 
r.cnd  a  fall,  and  there  is  hesitation  in 
the  purchase  of  staples.  With  receipts 
jf  cotton  far  ahead  of  last  years,  from 
the  greatest  crop  then  ever  raised,  theic 
15  now  apprehension  that  good  qualities 
may  fall  short  before  the  year  closes. 
Much  cotton  remains  in  the  fields  yet 
-inpicked  owing  to  bad  weather,  and  U 
deteriorating  in  quality.  The  silk  man 
tbcturti  notwithstanding  many  threats 
a',  interference  and  disputes  aboulduties, 
seems  to  be  making  steady  progress. 
The  woolen  manufacture  is  still  waiting, 
■nth  only  a  moderate  demand  for  goods 
as  yet.  The  production  is  large,  and 
onsiderably  larger  than  in  recent  years, 
but  docs  not  nearly  approach  the  capa- 
Sty  of  the  mills.  Sales  of  wool  for  the 
past  three  weeks  at  the  three  chief  east- 
•rn  markets  have  been  16,495,800  lbs., 
igainst  22,322,970  last  year,  and  prices 
M' domestic  tlcece  arc  lower,  with  pres- 
et demands  running  largely  to  quarter 
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ANTIQUE  ASD  MODERN 

Oriental  Carpets  and  Rugs, 

IHCLUDINO  ANTIQUE  BARAK, 
SERAPE,  HERAT  AND  IBAH  BUOS ; 
MODERN  INDIAN,  TURKISH,  AND 
PERSIAN  CARPETS.  SUITABLE  FOB 
LIBRARIES.  DINING-ROOMS,  CHAM- 
BERS, HALLS,  ETC. 
BICHLY  COLORED  CABISTAN, 
MECCA,  EIBMANSSAH,  IRAN  AND 


AND  DECOBATION  OF  FOYER,  BAL- 
CONIES, OR  STUDIOS. 


PUBLIC  OPINION 

and  half  blood  and  Australian  cross- 
bred. But  there  is  not  enough  change- 
in  material  or  in  demand  for  goods  to 
encourage  heavy  buying  by  manufac 
turcrs  as  yet. 

IRON  ANH  STEEL 
The  iron  and  steel  manufacture  leads 
all  others  in  the  volume  of  new  business. 
While  production  is  much  the  largest 
ever  known,  many  of  the  works  are  with- 
drawing all  quotations  or  naming  pro- 
hibitory prices  in  order  to  check  orders 
which  they  cannot  fill  for  months  to 
come,  and  do  not  want  to  accept  at  cur- 
rent prices.  The  number  of  such  works 
is  rapidly  increasing,  as  the  very  heavy- 
demand  for  materials  covers  many 
months'  capacity.  Bessemer  pig  is  a 
shade  higher  at  $1090,  with  sales  of 
25,000  tons  at  Pittsburg,  and  there  is 
something  like  a  famine  in  Gray  forge, 
with  sales  at  $9.75,  although  one  sale  at 
$9.95  in  the  valley  is  reported.  While 
finished  products  arc  in  very  great  de- 
mand, especially  lor  car  building  and 
ship  works  at  the  west,  the  week  shows 
no  advance  in  prices  excepting  50  cts. 
per  ton  in  steel  rails  at  the  east. 

WHEAT  AND  CORN 
BraJitrtrt't,  New  York,  January  at 

Wheat,  including  flour,  shipments  for 
the  week  aggregate  5,198,671  bushels, 
against  5.647,071  bushels  last  week, 
3,726,064  bushels  in  the  corresponding 
week  ol  1898,  2,916,706  bushels  in  1897, 
3,849,271  bushels  in  1896,  and  2,840,750 
bushels  in  1895-  Since  July  1  this  season 
the  exports  of  wheat  aggregate  1  39,2  34,- 
719  bushels  against  141,468,865  bushels 
last  year.  Corn  exports  lor  the  week  ag- 
gregate 2,928,191  bushels,  against  3,297,- 
072  bushels  last  week,  3.486,713  bushels 
in  this  week  a  year  ago,3, 520,322  bushels 
in  1897,3,192,365  bushelsin  1896,  and 
695,500  bushels  in  1895.  Since  July  1 
this  season  corn  exports  aggregate  92,- 
020, 1 90 bushels,  against  91,931,199  bush- 
els  during  the  same  period  a  year  ago. 

STAPLE  PRICES 

J»n.  to,  1899  Jam.  II,  1B9I 

flour,  ■Iraight  spring    S4.7Viil5-«> 

flour,  atralutil  winter  S3.w6143.40  aj.xYK'laoo 

Wheal,  Nn.  a  red,   77,'ic.  |io, 

Corn,  No.  2  mlied. ...  aftfe.  3vK«- 

OaU.  No.  1   •  .    jjHc.  jb'.c. 

Rye,  No.  a  weat'ii   6t.4c.  51'jC. 

Barley.  No  a,  Milw    

Cutmn.  nild.  upld. . ..  6'  ic.  s'4e. 

Printclolh..  64x64....  3\\c.  a> ,  plu>  t% 

Wool.  Ohio  ft  Pa.  X..  **.  i7c. 

Wo.il,  No.  1  cmui;.  .  1961300  uc. 

Pork,  mM.a.  new.....  fci.y4ia1iu.a5  *«alffl49.?S 

Laitl,  prime,  ctraft..  5.90c.  5,05 

Butter.  e«.  creamery.  ti'/jf.  »oc. 

Cheese.  State  L.  C.  f .  tofce.  «'|c 

Sugar.  CVnuif.oo*...  4%c.  <  .  J . 

Suy-ar,  jrranultd   5C.  iHc- 

C»Hrr.,  Ri".  No  7...  7 Sc.  6«c. 

lV'troleuut.  rid  gal...  7.40c.  5  40c. 

iron.  Me**,  pig   I1090  ■  fo.As 

Steel  billets,  Ion   tl6. Jo  llj-oo 

SleelraU*   «i*.$o  lit.™. 

Cupper,  lake  ing.  IIj.  14. sotf.  n-aoc. 

Lead   41SC.  3.65c. 

I  L'MBEK 

The  lumber  trade  at  most  markets  is 
in  a  satisfactory  condition.  The  strength 
of  prices  is  unimpaired,  and  advances  in 
white  pine  are  reported  from  the  west, 
while  in  hardwoods  values  and  conn- 
dence  arc  alike  unchanged.  Advices 
as  to  general  distributive  trade  are  quite 
favorable,  and  spring  orders  are  re- 
ported coming  in  in  good  volume  at 
such  centres  as  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  the 
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upper  Mississippi  valley, and  at  large  east- 
ern centres,  with  the  exception  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  even  here  an  improved 
tone  is  manifested. 

FAILURES 
Business  failures  in  the  United  States 
show  quite  a  decrease  from  last  week, 
numbering  263,  against  304  a  week  ago, 
309  in  this  week  a  year  ago,  429  in  1897, 
341  in  1896  and  312  111  1895. 

RAII.Road  EARNINGS 
Earnings  in  January  arc  4.8  per  cent 
larger  than  last  year,  and  24.4  per  cent 
larger  than  in  1897,  all  classes  of  rail- 
roads gaining,  the  grangers  most.  Ton- 
nage castbound  from  Chicago  in  two 
weeks  of  January  was  267,386,  against 
237,552  last  year,  and  138,737  in  1897. 
A  striking  fact  is  that  tremendous  gains 
in  railroad  earnings,  in  tonnage  shipped, 
and  in  volume  ot  payments  through 
clearing  houses  arc  getting  so  common 
that  they  arc  hardly  noticed. 

* 

Financial 

THE  MONEY  MARKET 
fit (tditrttfi,  New  York.  Ian  at 

Conditions  in  the  New  York  loan 
market  are  unchanged,  in  the  face  of 
the  heavy  speculation  which  is  now  in 
progress.  Last  Saturday's  bank  state- 
ment, indicating  a  considerable  move- 
ment of  funds  from  the  interior  to  the 
metropolis,  was  regarded  as  settling  the 
question  of  any  further  hardening  of  the 
rates  at  this  time.  Call  money  has  been 
abundant  at  2(./  2  <t  percent,  and  a  gen- 
eral consensus  of  opinion  is  that  there  is 
little  or  no  discrimination  in  regard  to 
collaterals.  At  the  same  time,  there  is 
some  inquiry  for  time  loans  upon  indus- 
trial stocks,  and,  as  noticed  before,  a 
little  better  rate  is  asked  for  such  ar- 
rangements. Time  money  upon  mixed 
stock  exchange  collateral  is  offered 
freely,  with  only  a  fair  inquiry,  the  pre- 
valent rates  being  2 per  cent  for 
sixty  days  and  J(a  percent  for  three 
to  six  months.  Mercantile  paper  is  un- 
usually quiet  and  rates  are  practically 
unchanged  at  y«  3  '3  per  cent  for  best 
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names  and  doubles.  There  are  reports 
that  rates  are  in  some  cases  shaded, 
where  oflerings  are  unusually  desirable, 
and  the  feature  of  the  market  is  the  large 
out-of-town  demand. 

korkk.;n  fxchas«;e 
The  declining  tendency  of  the  London 
money  market  and  the  reduction  of  the 
Hank  of  England's  official  discount  rale 
on  last  Thursday  were  the  principal 
factors  in  exchange.  Call  money  rales 
in  London  have  lallen  during  the  week 
from  t  >i'  per  cent  10  I  per  cent,  and  (lis- 
count,  which  was  quoted  at  2ji  percent, 
declined  to  l  15  2  per  cent.  Under 
such  circumstances  the  marking  down 
of  the  bank  rate  announced  on  Thursday 
from  4  to  3  'j  per  cent  was  natural,  and 
in  fact  was  fully  expected  in  advanre, 
the  4-per  cent  rate  having  been  main 
tained  since  October  13.  1898.  The 
natural  result  of  the  decidedly  easier 
tone  of  money  in  London  was  to  in- 
crease the  demand  for  sixty  day  sterling 
here.  Kates  for  that  class  of  bills  ac- 
cordingly advanced  from  482  V  at  the 
end  of  last  week  to  4.82  }i,  and  on  last 
Monday  the  posted  quotation  for  long 
sterling  was  advanced  ,S  cent  to  4.83  *A . 
making  the  nominal  figures  4.83  %(<t 
4.85  .  The  easing  of  the  Berlin  and 
continental  money  markets,  which  has 
also  been  a  feature  of  the  week,  had  a 
corresponding  effect  upon  both  long 
francs  and  rcichsmarks.  Demand  ster- 
ling has  been  steady,  with  little  change 
in  the  quotations  until  the  close  of  the 
week,  when  renewed  buying  of  stocks 
in  this  market  for  foreign  account 
caused  some  weakness.  The  supply  ot 
commercial  bills  is  large  and  the  com 
mercial  inquiry  on  a  moderate  scale. 
It  is  noticed  that  early  in  the  week  an- 
other  large  shipment  of  gold  was  made 
from  Australia  to  San  Francisco.  Fri- 
day's market  was  steady,  although  dis- 
count in  London  was  fractionally  firmer. 


Pears' 

To  keep  the  skin  clean  is 
to  wash  the  excretions  from 
it  off;  the  skin  takes  care  of 
itself  inside,  if  not  blocked 
outside. 

To  wash  it  often  and  clean, 
without  doing  any  sort  of 
violence  to  it,  requires  a  most 
gentle  soap,  a  soap  with  no 
free  alkali  in  it. 

Pears',  the  soap  that  clears 
but  not  excoriates. 

All  tortt  of  floret  tell  it.  etpecitlly  drug- 
gists ;  all  sorti  of  people  ate  it. 
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BANK  CLEARINGS 

Flank  clearings  are  again  ol  record- 
breaking  volume,  aggregating  $1,996,- 
541,190,  3  per  cent  larger  than  last 
week,  41  per  cent  larger  than  in  this 
week  a  year  ago,  91  per  cent  larger  than 
in  1 897.  and  137  per  cent  larger  than 
in  the  corresponding  week  of  1894.  the 
year  of  low  water  in  bank  clearings. 
Compared  with  this  week  in  1893.  a  pe- 
riod of  very  large  clearings,  just  preced- 
ing the  panic,  the  gain  shown  is  36.3 
per  cent 

STOCK  MARKKT 

Declining  rates  for  money  in  London 
and    some  renewal  of  foreign  buying, 
combined  with  the  favorable  feeling  as 
to  the  financial  and  industrial  position 
throughout  this  country,  have  kept  up 
the  bullish  speculative  movement  in  the 
New  York  stock  market.    Public  buying 
continues  and   confident   sentiment  is 
maintained   by  the  heavy  credit  trade 
balance  for  1898.  the  increasing  railroad 
earnings  and  the  activity  of  iron  and 
steel  industries.    Realizing  sales  have 
been    absorbed  and  fresh  purchasing, 
with  some  manipulative  support,  causes 
advances  throughout  the  stock  list,  the 
heavy  dealings  being  attended  by  more 
or  less  excitement.    The  leaders  of  the 
advance     were     the  dividend-paying 
grangers  and  Vanderbilts,  the  Pacific 
stocks.  Manhattan  and  iron  and  steel 
shares,  much  attention  being  given  to 
new  representatives  of  the  latter  class 
on  the  "outside'*  market.    New  York 
slock  exchange  seals  are  quoted  $38,000 
b  d,  the  highest  price  on  record.  Ponds 
are  strong,  with  some  marked  advances 
in  lower-priced  issues  and  governments 
firm.    The  railroad  list  and  specialties 
of  the  same  class  continue  to  hold  the 
attention    of  the    market   despite  the 
prominence  of  the  industrials  and  the 
new  additions  constantly  being  made  to 
that  class  of  securities.    Instances  of  this 
arc  afforded  by  the  ease  with  which  on 
Thursday  Northern  Pacific  common  and 
preferred  made  new  high  records  of 
49'te  an«l  80^  respective  y,  and  by  Fri- 
day's sharp  rise  of  Union  Pacific  pre- 
ferred to  781*',  as  well  as  by  the  upward 
movement  in  Manhattan,  which  carried 
it  to  1  18^,  although  the  plans  for  its 
electric  equipment  are  still  kept  in  the 
dark,  and  the  street  does  not  incline 
to  accept  the  view  that  some  powerful 
1  outside  interest  is  buying  for  control  of 
the  property. 

I  Foreign  Openings  for  American  Trade 

Ambassador  Hitchcock  is  already  at 
work,   and  one  of  the  ideas  he  has 
'  evolved  in  the  few  weeks  he  has  been  at 
j  his  post  is  a  plan  to  hold  an  -American 
I  exposition  "  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1901. 
j  immediately  after  the  Paris  exposition. 
If  this  could  be  arranged  the  exhibits 
would,  of  course,  be  much  more  ex- 
tensive than  any  that  American  manu- 
facturers could   be   induced  to  send, 
especially  for  a  commercial  exposition 
at  St.  Petersburg.    If  Mr.  Hitchcock's 
scheme  is  carried  out,  doubtless  a  large 
number  of  the  Paris  exhibits  would  be 
transferred  entire  to  the  Russian  capi- 
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tal.  Whether  or  not  there  is  anjthing 
in  the  European  specter  of  -  Slav  domi- 
nation," it  is  undeniable  that  the  indus- 
trial and  economic  progress  ol  Russia  is 
one  ot  the  noteworthy  developments  of 
the  century,  and  every  day  the  Russian 
market  grows  in  width  and  importance. 
For  while  Russia  is  becoming  able  to 
supply  a  part  of  her  needs,  her  manu- 
facturers have  not  been  able  to  keep 
pace  with  the  new  demands  upon  them, 
cither  as  to  quantity  or  as  to  quality. 
Our  worst  mistake  in  the  Russian  mar- 
ket has  been  in  supposing  that  we  could 
do  business  there  througn  agents  in 
London  or  Hamburg.  Put  we  ought  to 
know  better  by  this  time.  The  only 
way  our  machinery  (which  should  form 
the  bulk  of  our  sales  to  Russia)  can  be 
more  widely  introduced  is  to  have 
agents  with  samples  located  in  Russian 
cities.  Witness  the  llaldwin  locomotive 
works  and  the  Wonhington  pump  com- 
pany who  established  agencies  in  St. 
Petersburg  and  now  practically  control 
the  Russian  market.  Consul-Gener.il 
Holloway,  of  St.  Pcershurg,  gives  the 
following  list  of  manufactures  which 
Russia  must  import  to  supply  a  con- 
stantly increasing  demand:  Iron,  cars, 
elevators,  electrical  apparatus  and  sup- 
plies, wood- working  machinery,  tin 
plate,  agricultural  implements,  scales, 
typewriters,  tools,  bicycles,  sewing 
machines,  photographic  materials,  and 
cotton,  roofing  slate,  leather  and  rosin. 

»    »  * 

The  Philadelphia  commercial  museum 
has  investigated  the  trade  of  India  and 
arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  there  is 
no  reason  why  America  should  not  sup- 
ply a  good  share  ol  the  demand  lor 
foreign  manulaetures.  machinery  and 
some  staples.  India's  imports  amount 
to  about  $240,000,000  per  year.  There 
are  repeated  assertions  that  the  compe- 
tition of  Great  Britain  is  not  to  be 
feared,  except  on  the  ground  that  she  is 
established  in  the, trade.  The  museums 
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report  concludes  with  a  classified  list  of 
all  business  houses  in  Calcutta,  Madras 
and  Bombay. 

•  »  » 

Consul-General  Stowe  of  Cape  Town 
calls  attention  to  the  imports  of  Kaftir 
hoes  and  picks  into  South  Africa,  and 
suggests  that  the  United  Slates  ought  to 
have  a  larger  share  of  this  trade.  In 
1S97  the  United  Kingdom  imported  to 
the  value  of  £S-^i-  ($25.558-85>  and 
the  United  States  ^71  5.52).  The 
cotton  hoe  used  in  the  United  States  is 
similar,  and  manufacturers  should  ask 
(or  samples  of  the  Kaffir  hoes  and 
picks.    The  duty  is  12  cents  each. 

*  *  » 

After  stating  that  in  Scotch  com- 
.n-jnities  to  say  that  an  article  is  Ameri- 
can is  to  commend  it,  Consul  Fleming, 
)f  Edinburgh,  reinforces  the  compliment 
bj  adding  that  "  there  is  no  other  mar- 
ktl  where  good  quality  counts  for  more 
ihan  it  does  here." 

*  *  » 

Our  consul  at  Nantes  reports  that  the 
reduciion  ot  the  French  duty  on  staves 
irom  $1 .93  per  220  pounds  to  1  5  cents  lor 
tach  220  pounds)  makes  this  a  good 
jpporturiily  to  extend  the  stave  trade  in 
this  immense  wine  producing  country. 

•  •  » 

Two  lines  of  steamships  (one  British 
in  J  one  Chilian  1  have  been  established 
to  run  between  Valparaiso,  Panama, 
jih!  Central  American  ports.  If  en- 
ccuraged  to  do  so  these  steamers  will 
tvicnd  their  trips  to  Californian  ports. 

#  *  # 

F.  C.  Lawrence,  Great  Britain  Hotel. 
Valetta,  Malta,  wants  catalogues,  with 
PatntHHIl  and  prices,  of  hardware  and 
Electrical  apparatus  required  in  lilting 
tip  a  modern  apartment  house. 
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PUBLIC  OPINION 

The  Bremen  regulations  governing 
the  import  ol  fruit  do  not  appear  to  be 
as  burdensome  as  was  at  first  supposed. 
The  cost  of  inspection  is  but  one  cent  for  a 
barrel  of  apples,  which  are  in  great  tie- 


•    •  • 

Our  consul  at  Bremen  has  made  a 
valuable  report  regarding  the  export  of 
American  woods  to  Germany.  He 
makes  many  suggestions  as  to  improve- 
ments that  might  be  made  in  our  meth- 
ods of  handling  this  trade. 

*  **♦ 

The  Balance  of  Trade 

ItiiladelpMa  AaW 

A  comparative  statement  is  published 
to  show  how  large  is  the  advantage  of 
the  United  Slates  over  Great  Britain  in 
foreign  trade,  on  the  assumption  that 
the  balance  of  exports  is  the  infallible 
sign  of  growing  commercial  wealth  and 
prosperity.  While  the  comparative  fig- 
ures are  doubtless  quite  correct,  the 
conclusions  drawn  from  them  are  by  no 
means  satisfactory.  It  is  seen  that  in 
eleven  months  of  the  calendar  year  the 
exports  of  the  United  States  amounted 
in  a  round  sum  to  the  value  of  $1,139.- 
729,000 ;  and  the  imports  ( including 
5134.421,000  m  gold)  amounted  to  $7 14,- 
265,000.  This  shows  a  balance  ol  ex- 
ports of  $425,464,000. 

On  the  oilier  hand,  in  the  same  period 
of  eleven  months  the  imjwrts  ol  Great 
Britain  amounted  to  $2,175,263,000  in- 
cluding $46,691,000  in  gold.  The  Brit- 
ish exports  ot  merchandise  in  the  eleven 
months  amounted  to  $1,337,485,000, 
showing  a  balance  of  $837,777,000  in 
imports.  While  the  total  loreign  trade 
of  the  United  States  was $1 ,853.994,000. 
that  ot  Great  Britain  was  $5, 464, 219.- 
000,  a  difference  ol  $1 ,610,22  5.000.  The 
great  bulk  of  this  difference  is  in  the 
import  trade  ol  the  two  countries. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  while  the  United 
States  had  a  ••  favorable  "  balance  of  ex- 
ports amounting  to  S42 5.464,000  in  the 
eleven  months,  Great  Britain  had  an 
enormously  -  unfavorable  "  balance  ot 
imports  amounting  to  $837,777,000  in 
the  same  period.  A  little  reflection  might 
cause  a  very  considerable  modification 
in  the  use  of  these  adjectives.  A  dwind- 
ling import  trade  causing  an  enormous 
balance  of  exports  as  a  result  ol  tariff 
restriction  is  anvthing  but  an  infallible 
sign  ol  commercial  or  industrial  pros- 
perity. Nor  is  a  large  balance  of  im- 
ports tike  that  of  Great  Britain  a  sign  of 
commercial  and  industrial  decay. 

The  merchants  and  manufacturers  of 
Great  Britain  are  not  concerned  about  an 
••  unfavorable  "  balance  of  trade  which 
keeps  growing  Irom  year  to  year.  On 
the  contrary  they  regard  this  balance  as 
containing  in  a  large  degree  the  exhibit 
of  their  successful  trading  around  the 
world.  It  represents  the  spoils  which 
they  have  gathered  from  the  seas  with 
their  fleets  of  steamships — their  "argo- 
sies of  magic  sail."  Nor  are  they  very 
desirous  of  laying  in  large  stores  of  gold. 
When  there  arise  tendencies  to 
undue  exports  of  gold  so  as  to 
disturb  their  money  supply,  the  Bank 
ot  England  puts  up  the  rate  of  dis- 
I  count,  and  the  outflow  is  stopped. 


>*5 

B  is  evident  that  quite  different  no- 
tions as  to  what  is  a  favorable  balance 
of  trade  prevail  on  the  opposite  shores 
of  the  Atlantic  ocean.  There  is  very 
little  in  experience  \o  support  the  iheory 
that  a  visible  balance  ol  exports,  large 
or  small,  is  a  "  favorable  "  balance.  On 
this  theory  India.  Mexico  and  Brazil 
would  present  the  appearance  of  being 
the  most  prosperous  of  countries,  while 
Great  Britain.  France  and  Germany 
would  be  on  the  way  to  the  "  demnition 
bow-wow  s." 

Various  Topic* 

The  stock  exchange  clearing  house 
has  added  Central  Pacific,  Southern  Pa- 
cific and  Pennsylvania  railroad  to  the 
list  of  stocks  it  will  clear. 

The  International  air  power  companv 
and  the  New  York  auto-truck  company 
have  been  incorporated  at  Trenton.  N.J. 
with  a  capital  ol  $7,ooo,oooand  $10,000,- 

000  respectively. 

The  Berlin  manufacturers  of  cotton 
velvet,  eau  de  cologne  and  chocolate  say 
that  the  present  tariff,  if  not  interpreted 
differently,  will  compel  them  to  erect 
special  factories  in  the  United  States. 

J.  &  W.  Seligman  &  Co.  announce  that 
a  very  large  majority  of  the  preferred 
and  common  stock  of  the  American  steel 
and  wire  company  has  been  deposited 
under  the  agreement  of  January  5.  and 
that  the  same  has  been  declared  opera- 
tive.   
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THE  NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK 

TUESDAY,  JANUARY   1 7 

Domestic. — General  Otis  reports  af- 
fairs quiet  throughout  the  Philippines  ; 
there  are  no  signs  of  trouble  at  Iloilo 

 The  Cuban  cabinet  is  entering  upon 

its  duties  in  a  satisfactory  way.  . .  .Gen- 
eral Henry,  military  governor  of  Porto 
Rico,  has  decided  to  appoint  natives  of 
the  island  to  positions  of  influence. . . . 
President  McKinley  ordered  the  trial 
by  court-martial  of  Commissary-General 
Kagan  for  his  attack  on  General  Miles; 
General  Eagan's  revised  statement  was 
made  public  by  the  investigating  com- 
mission...  .John  Russell  Young,  libra- 
rian of  congress,  died  in  Washington 

 Senators  Hawley,  of  Connecticut; 

Hale,  of  Maine;  Lodge,  of  Massachu- 
setts; Davis,  ot  Minnesota,  and  Cock- 
rcll,  of  Missouri,  were  chosen  as  their 

own  successors  Both  houses  ol  the 

legislature  at  Albany  voted  to  send 
Chauncey  M.  Depew  to  the  United 
States  senate. 

Foreign. — In  a  debate  in  the  reich- 
stag  the  German  federal  council  was 
criticised  for  its  action  in  the  Lippe- 

Detmold   case  The   new  Prussian 

budget  shows  a  larger  revenue  and  calls 

for     increased     expenditures  The 

reichsrath  reassembled  at  Vienna  and  a 
motion  was  made  to  impeach  the  whole 
AustroHungarian  ministry  Presi- 
dent Iglesias,  of  Costa  Rica,  visited 
Queen  Victoria. ..  .John  Morley,  ad- 
dressing hit  constituents  at  Brechin, 
said  he  intended  to  retire  from  active 
participation  in  the  formal  councils  of 
the  heads  ol  the  Liberal  party.... 
Bolivia's  president  is  reported  to  be 
awaiting  reinforcements  preparatory  to 

attacking  La  Paz,  the   capital  An 

agrarian  riot  in  Hungary  resulted  in  the 
death  of  sixteen  rebels  and  ten  soldiers. 

WEDNESDAY.  JANUARY  l8 

Domestic. — In  a  battle  in  Samoa 
Chief  Malaafa  defeated  Malietoa  Tanus, 
who  had  been  declared  elected  king; 
the  German  consul  acted  in  opposition 
to  the  American  and  British  representa- 
tives General  Wood,  military  gov- 
ernor of  Santiago,  appeared  belore  a 
senate  committee  and  stated  that  50,000 
soldiers  would  be  required  to  maintain 

order  in  Cuba  General  Eagan  was 

relieved  from  duty ....  Eight  United 
States  senators  were  formally  elected  in 
as  many  states. . .  .Judge  Peter  S. Gross- 
cup,  of  Illinois,  was  nominated  by  the 
president  to  succeed  the  late  Judge 
Showalter  as  United  States  circuit 
judge  for  the  seventh  circuit...  The 
funeral  of  Nelson  Dingley  was  held  in 
Lewiston,  Mc. 

FoREIiiN. — The  Spanish  minister  of 
war  has  ordered  a  rigorous  application 
of  the  military  law  forbidding  officers  to 

take  part  in  ' politics  General  Mcr- 

cier  in  an  interview  said  that  Dreyfus 
was  guilty  of  treason.  . .  .Joseph  Cham- 
berlain, at  Wolverhampton,  discussed 
the  various  threatening  loreign  ques- 
tions. ..The  Dervish  force  of  Ahmed 
Fedil.  numbering  about  two  thousand 
men,  surrendered  to  the  British...  A 
court  reception  was  held  at  Berlin;  the 
emperor  and  empress  were  cordial  to 


the  members  of  the  United  States  em- 
bassy ....  The  Swedish  parliament 
opened,  and  plans  were  proposed  to 
strengthen  the  country's  defensive  power. 

THURSDAY,   JANUARY  19 

Domestic. — The  American  board  of 
pardons  at  Havana  has  recommended 
the  release  of  about  seventy  men  who 
were  sent  to  prison  by  Spanish  officials. 
....The  charges  and  specifications 
against  Commissary-General  Eagan 
were  placed  in  President  McKinlev's 
hands. ...  By  the  burning  of  the  Missis- 
sippi steamer    Ouachita  at  Memphis 

three  lives  were  lost  The  cruiser 

Newark  was  ordered  to  Samoa. 

Foreic.n.— The  Russian  government 
is  reported  to  have  ordered  six  new 
warships.  .  .  .The  German  federal  coun- 
cil agreed  upon  a  measure  raising  the 
capital  of  the  imperial  bank  to  $33,700.- 
000.... A  convention  between  Great 
Britain  and  Egypt  as  to  the  government 
of  the  reconquered  provinces  of  the 
Soudan  was  signed  at  Cairo. . . .  Premier 
Sagasta  announced  that  the  cortes  would 
be  convened  directly  after  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  peace  treaty  by  the  senate  at 

Washington  The  French  chamber 

of  deputies  voted  confidence  in  the  court 
of  cassation. 

FRIDAY,  JANUARY  20 
Domestic—  The  president  signed  a 
new  tariff  for  Porto  Rico,  to  go  into 
operation  on  February  i....The  war 
department  issued  an  invitation  for  bids 
for  transportation  of  the  Spanish  prison- 
ers in  the  Philippines  from  Manila  to 
Spain ....  Enlisted  men  discharged  in 
Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii  and  the  Philip- 
pines will  be  provided  subsistence  and 
free  transportation  to  the  United  States 
on  government  transports ....  The  army 
hospital  ship  Relief,  now  at  New  York, 
has  been  ordered  to  Manila. ..  .The 
transport  Panama  has  been  ordered  to 
New  York,  to  be  fitted  out  as  a  cable 
ship,  lor  service  in  the  Philippines. . . . 
Peter  J.  McCumber  was  elected  United 
Stales  senator  in  joint  convention  of  the 
North  Dakota  legislature. 

Foreign. — In  the  course  of  another 
debate  on  Dreyfus  in  the  French  cham- 
ber, M.  Meline,  former  premier,  at- 
tacked revision,  declared  that  theforgery 
of  Col.  Henry  disclosed  no  new  fact,  and 
that  revisionists  were  the  foes  of  the 
army.  . .  The  upper  house  of  the  Hun- 
garian diet  defeated  a  motion  to  petition 
the  emperor-king  to  restore  constitu- 
tional order  and  procedure  in  the  realm 
....The  imperial  forces  in  Morocco 
have  put  down  the  Tafilet  rebellion, 
beheading  the  chief  rebel's  son  and 
other  leaders. 

SATURI'AY,  JANUARY  2  1 

Domes  l  ie. — Plans  have  been  per- 
fected for  practice  marches  by  the 
American  troops  throughout  Havana 
province  ...  .Secretary  Hay  held  con- 
ferences with  the  British  and  German 
ambassadors  in  regard  to  the  trouble  in 
Samoa;  it  was  announced  that  an  ami- 
cable settlement  would  be  reached. . . . 
Further  arrangements  were  made  for 
the  trial  by  court-martial  of  Commis 
sary-General  Eagan. 


Foreign.— The  German  foreign  office 
reiterated  its  intention  to  di  savow  any 
illegal  excesses  of  the  German  consul  in 
Samoa ....  Violent  storms  have  swept 
over  England  arid  Wales  again,  causing 
floods  and  interrupting  the  Channel 
service.  ..  .The  pope's  health  is  com- 
pletely restored ....  An  official  state- 
ment regarding  the  Danish  expulsions 
was  made  in  the  Prussian  diet. 

SUNDAY,  JANUARY  22 

Domestic. — It  is  stated  in  Madrid 
that  the  Washington  government  has 
given  notice  to  Spain  of  its  intention  to 
endeavor  to  secure  the  release  of  the 

Spanish  prisoners  in  the  Philippines  

A  Boston  syndicate  has  offered  $3,500.- 
000  for  the  San  Jose  wharves  and  ware- 
houses at  Havana  Dr.  Brunner's  re- 
port on  the  health  conditions  at  Havana 
showed  that  there  was  a  large  decrease 
in  the  death  rate ...  .Commissioner 
Robert  P.  Porter's  report  on  a  new  tariff 
for  Porto  Rico  was  made  public. ..  .A 
tablet  in  memory  of  Ensign  Worth  Bag- 
ley  was  unveiled  at  the  Naval  academy 
chapel...  A  committee  of  the  Brown 
university  corporation  selected  a  candi- 
date for  president. 

Foreign. -General  Michael  Annen 
koff,  the  distinguished  Russian  engineer, 
who  constructed  the  Trans-Caspian  rail- 
way, is  dead  The  British  third-class 

warship  Royalist  has  been  dispatched 
from  Wellington,  N.  /.,  to  Samoa.... 
A  cabinet  crisis  exists  in  Belgium,  seri- 
ous differences  over  the  electoral  system 
having  arisen  between  King  Leopold 
and  some  of  his  ministers. 

MONDAY,  JANl'AKY  23 

Domestic—  The  trading  on  the  New 
York  stock  exchange  broke  all  records, 
1,579,899  shares  being  dealt  in.... A 
colonial  commission  has  been  appointed 
by  the  secretary  of  war  to  aid  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  affairs  in  Cuba,  Porto 
Rico,  and  the  Philippines. . . .  Deadlocks 
in  the  voting  for  senators  in  Delaware 
and  Pennsylvania  continued  without  ma- 
terial changes  Agvinaldo  has  au- 
thorized the  release  of  the  Spanish  pris- 
oners in  the  Philippines,  it  is  said  in 
Madrid,  on  condition  that  Spain  rccog 
nize  the  Filipino  republic. 

Foreign. — King  Oscar,  of  Sweden, 
has  retired  in  favor  of  his  son  Gustaf . . . . 
The  foreign  affairs  of  France  were  dis- 
cussed in  the  chamber  of  deputies  Mon- 
day by  M.  Delca5se\  who  declared  the 
French  were  anxious  to  settle  all  disputes 
with  England  and  other  countries  har- 
moniously and  honorably. . .  .The  death 
of  William  Henry,  Earl  Poulett,  in  Eng 
land,  revives  the  contention  of  a  I^ndon 
beggar  as  lawful  heir  to  the  estate. 
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AMERICAN  AFFAIRS 

The  Vote  on  the  Treaty 

January  i6  the  senate  agreed  to  vote  on  the  treaty 
*ith  Spain  on  Monday,  February  6,  at  3  oclock.  The 
■blowing  press  comment  fairly  represents  the  sentiment 
>f  the  country  for  and  against  ratification  as  the  treaty 
stands,  and  also  touches  the  matter  of  amendments  de- 
claring the  purpose  of  the  United  States  toward  the  Phil- 
ippines: 


New  York  Sum  (Rep.) 
The  obstructionist  senators  pretend  that  if  the  treaty 
»as  amended,  so  that  the  sovereignty  over  the  Philippines 
should  be  "  relinquished  "  and  not  "ceded"  to  us,  the 
Filipinos  would  be  better  protected  by  the  principle  of 
the  "consent  of  the  governed";  but  of  course  the  amend- 
ment would  be  futile  for  any  such  purpose,  and  would 
rather  be  productive  of  discord  in  the  Philippines  and  of 
hsturbance  due  to  foreign  complications ;  it  would  only 
aggravate  their  troubles  greatly  and  deprive  them  of  all 
chance  of  attaining  independence  in  the  future.  It  is 
dimply  an  infamous  conspiracy  to  prevent  peace,  and  if  it 
continues  it  will  precipitate  upon  us  again  the  terrors  of 
*ar  and  upon  the  Filipinos  the  horrors  of  political  chaos 
and  of  anarchy.  Senator  Hoar,  Senator  Hale,  Senator  Gor- 
man and  their  fellow  conspirators  are  engaged  in  a  crim- 
inal intrigue  against  the  peace  of  their  country.  They 
have  no  defence  for  their  proceeding,  which  would  not  be 
logically  as  available  for  a  highwayman  who  holds  up  a 
traveler. 

New  York  Timts  (l>em.) 
The  responsibility  resting  upon  the  little  group  of 
United  States  senators  who  art;  obstructing  the  ratification 
•f  the  treaty  is  getting  to  be  heavier  than  prudent  men 
*ould  wish  to  bear.  The  threatened  defeat  of  the  treaty 
has  emboldened  Aguinaldo's  representative  in  Washington 
to  send  to  the  state  department  a  demand  to  he  informed 
*hy  we  are  sending  reinforcements  to  Manila  and  whether 
military  operations  are  to  be  directed  against  "  the  eNist- 
mg  government  of  the  Philippines. "  Such  impudence 
from  the  Cuban  junta  would  have  made  the  face  of  Sena- 
tor Hoar  turn  white  with  rage.  He  is  now  the  very  cause 
and  occasion  of  Agoncillo's  bumptiousness.  The  respon- 
sibility for  further  warfare,  for  national  disgrace,  for  the 
humiliation  of  the  president,  for  the  bloody  conse- 
quences of  the  false  hopes  of  the  Filipinos,  and  for  all  the 
evil  complications  which  a  refusal  to  make  peace  may 
involve,  lies  with  these  senators.  Their  arguments  have 
long  since  been  overcome.    They  have  taken  refuge  in 


mere  conceit  of  opinion  and  in  brutish  stubbornness. 
Their  behavior  calls  for  prompt  and  severe  reproof  and 
chastisement  from  public  opinion. 

New  York  World  (Deni.j 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are  desirous  of  again 
paying  undivided  attention  to  their  own  business,  which 
is  once  more  prosperous.  They  are  glad  and  satisfied  at 
having  freed  Cuba  and  driven  Spain  from  this  hemisphere. 
They  would  like  to  withdraw  from  the  "  Malay  pande- 
monium "  at  the  earliest  day  practicable.  In  the  interest 
of  peace  and  a  quiet  life  they  desire  the  treaty  to  be  rati- 
fied— in  just  and  proper  form  if  possible,  but  at  any  rate 
taken  out  of  the  way.  If  the  treaty  and  the  policy  to  be 
followed  under  it  are  not  satisfactory  to  the  people  they 
will  settle  with  the  responsible  party  and  persons  later  on. 
But  for  the  present  they  are  rejoiced  to  have  a  day  set  to 
stop  the  talk  and  end  the  delay  in  winding  up  the  little 
difficulty  with  Spain. 

St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Clob*  (Dcm. ) 

Opposing  senators  will  not  be  badgered  into  voting 
against  their  convictions  simply  to  protect  the  adminis- 
tration from  failure  in  the  pursuit  of  a  mistaken  policy. 
Had  the  Philippines  been  left  out  of  the  question,  the 
whole  matter  would  now  be  adjusted.  The  war  for 
the  freedom  of  Cuba  has  already  cost  the  United  States 
$200,000,000.  By  projecting  our  finger  into  the  Phil- 
ippine pie  it  is  likely  to  cost  double  that  sum  before  a 
settlement  is  reached.  It  is  idle  to  talk  of  the  senate 
"balking  the  popular  will"  by  refusing  to  indorse  the 
craze.  The  blunder  has  been  committed.  I.ct  those  who 
were  responsible  therefor  bear  the  burden  of  blame. 
Cincinnati  (O.)  Knquirer  (Item.) 

"Ratify  the  treaty  of  Paris!"  shouts  an  imperialist 
organ.  "  Lasting  infamy  for  every  senator  who  dares  ob- 
struct its  ratification  !  "  This  is  the  dregs  of  irresponsible 
journalism.  Let  the  senate  of  the  United  States  vote 
honestly  on  this  question.  Let  every  senator  who  votes 
thoughtfully  and  with  probity  be  respected,  whichever 
side  he  takes.  Senators  are  put  in  the  capitol  of  the 
United  States  to  think  and  act  from  conviction,  and  not 
to  be  bullied  by  newspapers  which  seem  to  be  moved  by 
other  than  motives  of  honest  public  policy. 

Baltimore  (M.l.)  Amtrican  <Kcn.) 

That  the  Filipinos  should  be  puffed  up  by  the  delay 
of  the  senate  in  ratifying  the  treaty  is  perfectly  natural. 
They  are  a  simple,  impressionable,  semi-civilized  people, 
who  have  among  them  keen  and  educated  politicians, 
selfish  and  corrupt,  who  look  upon  such  an  opportunity 
as  golden.  They  have  used  the  delay  in  the  ratification 
of  the  treaty  for  all  it  is  worth,  and  unless  the  war  is 
speedily  brought  to  an  end  by  the  senate  that  body  may 
find  itself  obliged  to  assume  a  most  serious  responsibility. 
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Spring BeM  (Mm.)  RtftttHemm  (Ind-) 
Amend  the  treaty  so  that  Spain  renounces  sovereignty 
in  the  Philippines  without  ceding  it,  as  in  the  case  of 
Cuba.  Set  up  as  soon  as  possible  an  autonomous 
Filipino  government  and  proclaim  to  the  world  that  the 
United  States  will  remain  until  further  notice  responsible 
for  the  security  of  foreign  property  and  subjects  on  the 
islands,  and  will  be  the  medium  through  which  the 
Filipino  autonomous  government  shall  treat  with  foreign 
powers.  Then  proclaim  the  "open  door  "  to  commerce, 
and  what  nation  can  find  fault  ?  Consent  to  some  such 
programme,  Mr.  President,  and  you  will  have  no  further 
opposition  in  the  senate  worthy  of  the  name. 

Philadelphia  (I'a. )  Press  (Ke|i.) 

The  amendment  of  the  treaty  or  its  rejection  would 
precipitate  war  or  a  state  of  war  in  the  Philippines. 
Recognition  of  a  part — about  one-fourth  to  one-third  of 
the  Philippines  —as  the  rulers  of  all  would  precipitate  in 
the  archipelago  disorder  and  disturbance  to  which 
European  powers  would  justly  take  exception.  Ratifica- 
tion and  the  assertion  of  American  authority  will  render 
peaceful  the  difficult  task  of  giving  the  Philippines  the 
orderly  administration  which  must  be  its  first  step  toward 
self-government. 

Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Ledger  (Ind.  Rep.) 

Upon  all  acounts  it  would  be  best  to  have  the  treaty 
ratified  when  the  vote  shall  be  taken  on  February  6. 
Such  ratification  would  hasten  the  time  when  definite 
instructions  can  be  sent  to  General  Otis  respecting  opera- 
tions on  the  islands,  intended  to  restore  order  and  a  res- 
pect for  the  governing  authority.  With  peace  restored,  it 
will  be  possible  to  ascertain  the  will  of  the  people  and  to 
consider  a  settled  policy  in  the  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Philippines. 

St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Pioneer  /'rets  iRcp.) 

It  is  of  great  importance  that  the  treaty  be  prompt!)' 
ratified,  without  conditions  or  qualifications  That  done 
congress  will  have  full  power  under  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty  to  provide  for  the  government  of  the  islands  in  any 
way  it  sees  lit,  either  by  a  protectorate,  as  in  Cuba,  or  by 
a  government  of  commissioners,  as  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  or  for  that  matter  it  might,  if  it  chose  to  be 
guilty  of  that  act  of  criminal  folly  and  cowardice,  turn  the 
islands  over  to  Aguinaldo  anil  anarchy. 

HoMoti  (Mas*.)  Tr„nscrifH\\\A.  Rep.) 

Should  the  treaty  be  ratified  without  amendment,  the 
"ceded  "  islands  will  be  publicly  declared  a  part  of  the 
territory  of  the  United  States,  and  the  president  will  then 
hold  himself  bound  to  defend  our  title  to  the  new  pos- 
sessions against  all  claimants,  including  their  own  inhabi- 
tants, who  arc  the  actual  owners.  Till  our  usurpation  is 
thus  accomplished  in  technical  form  he  will  "try  to  avoid 
collision  and  bloodshed  ";  but  then  he  can  deal  with  the 
natives  who  fight  for  independence  as  "  rebels."  and  our 
citizens  who  have  no  stomach  for  this  sort  of  business  can 
be  stigmatized  as  "Little  Americans"  and  "traitors." 
"Collision  and  bloodshed  "  can  be  easily  avoided  by 
amending  the  treaty  in  accordance  with  Senator  Hoar's 
proposition,  and  acting  strictly  up  to  its  terms.  Any 
other  plan  will  involve  us  in  troubles  which  even  the  im- 
perialists claim  to  be  very  anxious  to  avert. 

Seattle  (Wash.  i  Post  Intelligencer  (Rep.) 

It  is  apparently  a  matter  of  no  importance  to  the  con- 
gressional objectors  whether  the  conditions  in  Cuba  and 
the  Philippines  arc  at  all  similar  or  not.  They  have 
harmonized  upon  a  so-called  "consistent  "  course  and 
propose  to  fight  it  out  on  that  line.  If  the  conditions  do 
not  fit  their  theory,  so  much  the  worse  for  the  conditions. 
There  is  a  great  lack  of  common  sense  in  their  position, 
but  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  thoroughly  Democratic. 
Atlanta  (Ga.)  Con  dilution  (Dem.) 

Let  us  close  up  the  war  from  beginning  to  end.  is  Mr. 
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Bryan's  advice,  and"  that  can  only  be  done  by  a  prompt 
ratification  of  the  treaty  of  peace.  That  action  carries 
with  it  only  one  result,  the  removal  of  Spain  from  the 
controversy.  Then,  freed  from  our  enemy,  we  can  take 
up  in  our  own  way,  and  according  to  our  own  political 
predilections,  the  questions  which  shall  be  left  for  settle- 
ment. It  is  strange  that  there  should  be  any  opposition 
to  removing  an  armed  enemy  from  the  controversy  and 
submitting  the  whole  matter  to  the  congress  of  our  own 
people,  which  is  supposed  to  represent  American  polit  v 
and  American  interest. 

HuttaUi  i  N.  V.  i  Cemmrrctai  {\nd. ) 
All  correspondents  and  authorities  agree  that  the  most 
menacing  peril  in  the  situation  is — delay.  This  the  na- 
tives interpret  as  a  sign  of  timidity  ami  irresolution,  with 
the  result  of  a  constant  stiffening  of  their  own  demands 
for  complete  and  instant  independence.     It  is  hard  to 


TO  THE  OPPOSITION.  —Ontkmc n,  yon  fo^p-t  I  am  a  pea 
—Minmn/flit  JtmrnnS. 

understand  how  senators  dare  invite  bloody  complica- 
tions in  the  archipelago  by  their  policy  of  procrastination. 
Pittsburg  Pa.»  Timtt  {Rep.) 
If  the  country  wants  to  make  an  independent  repub- 
lic of  the  Philippines,  congress  can  take  such  steps  after 
the  treaty  is  ratified.  If  the  islands  are  to  be  tossed  into 
the  air  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  continental  Euro- 
pean powers,  that  can  be  arranged  ;  but  to  defeat  the 
treaty  in  the  hope  that  the  question  will  be  removed 
from  the  control  of  congress  and  the  people  is  an  uncalled- 
for  insinuation  of  distrust  of  the  people  and  of  congress 
itself.  It  is  the  business  of  the  senate  to  end  the  war. 
Then  the  fruits  of  the  war  can  be  considered. 

Boston  (Mass  |  Art  (Ind  Item.) 

It  is  the  anti-imperialists  who  are  doing  their  best  to 
hasten  the  ratification  of  the  treat)  and  the  formal  estab- 
lishment of  peace.  They  have  not  only  asked  for  a  vote 
upon  the  question  of  ratification,  but  they  have  offered  to 
make  that  vote  unanimous  if  only  the  Hoar  resolutions 
be  adopted  in  advance.  As  these  resolutions  go  no  fur- 
ther than  to  bind  the  government  to  a  policy  which  its 
representatives  assert  that  it  upholds,  there  seems  to  be 
no  reason  why  this  proposition  should  not  be  accepted. 
Columbus  ( <  >  )  Dupahh  (Ind.) 

If  it  is  true  that  the  Filipinos  have  been  massacring 
men,  women  and  children,  if  men  have  been  tortured  and 
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beheaded  simply  because  they  were  helpless,  it  ought  to 
occur  to  the  recalcitrants  that  the  people  of  those  islands 
arc  not  yet  prepared  to  set  up  a  republic  among  them- 
selves and  maintain  justice  and  order.  Having  been 
forced  to  that  admission,  there  is  nothing  left  to  them 
but  to  seek  to  justify  their  attitude  by  fear  and  a  dis- 
inclination to  assume  government  in  the  islands  because 
it  is  too  much  trouble.  What  a  noble  role  in  world 
affairs  they  would  have  this  nation  play  ! 

Washington  (P.  C. )  Star  <Ind.) 
Are  senators  with  a  year  or  two  of  their  present  terms 
left,  and  who  are  anxious  to  succeed  themselves,  per- 
suaded that  the  best  way  to  promote  their  own  interests 
is  by  antagonizing  the  country's?  Do  they  think  it  wise 
to  carry  their  opposition  to  the  peace  treaty  to  the  length 
of  blocking  the  way  to  everything  ?  If  so,  they  have  only 
to  study  the  fate  of  Mr.  White  and  Mr.  Allen.  Those 
two  examples  of  the  rule-or-ruin  policy  are  profoundly 
instructive. 

St.  Ixjuis  (Mo  )  Globe- Democrat  (Rep.) 
The  senators  who  insist  on  forcing  into  the  treaty  an 
jnti-retention  or  an  anti-colonial  resolution  in  regard  to 
the  Philippines  are  unwise.  An  expression  of  this  sort  by 
the  senate  would  have  no  validity.  The  senate  may  say 
that  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the  government  to  hold  on 
to  the  Philippines  permanently,  or  that  if  it  did  hold 
them  permanently  it  would  be  with  the  intention  of  ulti- 
mately erecting  them  into  states,  but  neither  expression 
•  ould  alter  the  fortunes  of  the  islands  in  the  slightest  de- 
cree. Such  a  declaration  might  or  might  not  represent 
the  wishes  of  the  senate  at  the  time  it  was  passed,  but  it 
would  have  no  binding  force  on  the  senate  or  the  con- 
fess of  ten,  five  or  two  years  hence. 

Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Times  (Rep.) 
Aguinaldo  is  not  to  be  blamed  if  he  instructs  the 
semi-military  mob  under  his  command  to  resist  by  force 
the  authority  of  the  United  States  troops  in  the  islands. 
They  have  been  deliberately  incited  to  opposition  by  the 
obstructionist  minority  in  the  senate  of  the  United  States, 
a  minority  composed  of  less  than  one-third  of  the  mem- 
bers, but  which  has  contrived  to  create  the  impression 
that  it  represents  the  whole  United  States.  If  there 
should  be  bloodshed  in  the  Philippines,  which  now  seems 
almost  inevitable,  the  blame  will  lie  wholly  upon  Senator 
Hoar  and  Senator  Hale,  and  the  Democratic  allies  they 
nave  been  able  to  rally  around  them. 

Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Journal  ( Ind. ) 
The  anti-expansionists  should  remember  that,  as  one 
of  the  Japhetian  races,  Americans  are  bound  to  expand. 
In  the  prophetic  blessings  given  by  Noah  to  his  sons,  the 
Messing  of  Japhet  was  enlargement — expansion  of  terri- 
tory and  population.  The  prophecy  has  been  and  is  in 
process  of  fulfilment.    Japhet  must  expand. 

Kl  Paso  (Tex.  i  HeraU  (Rep.) 
Sneers  at  the  "Little  Americans "  are  quite  out  of 
order.  It  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  principal  as  it  is 
one  of  hard  business  sense.  The  American  people  can 
be  trusted  to  settle  it  in  the  right  way.  But  the  first  step 
to  any  solution  is  the  ratification  of  the  peace  treaty. 

Detroit  (Mich  )  AV»'/(Ind.) 
It  is  well  enough  to  talk  about  manifest  destiny,  of 
duty  to  downtrodden  peoples,  and  of  the  obligation  to 
tarry  the  blessings  of  civilization  to  the  uttermost  parts 
of  the  earth  ;  but  governments  are  not  missionary  socie- 
ties, and  no  nation  that  has  existed  ever  had  a  moral 
dutv  that  extended  beyond  the  welfare  of  its  own  people. 

Washington  (D.  C.)  Post  (Ind.) 
Ratify  the  treaty  at  once.    After  that  has  been  done, 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  through  their  chosen 
representatives  in  both  houses  of  congress,  can  be  relied 
upon  for  wise  action  in  the  future.    Trust  the  American 


people.  Do  not  invite  the  cortes  to  share  in  our  domes- 
tic concerns. 

New  York  Herald  (Ind.) 
With  the  treaty  ratified  the  war  will  be  formally  ended, 
and  we  shall  be  as  free  to  discuss  the  future  disposition 
and  government  of  the  Philippines  as  we  are  now.  Ratily 
the  treaty  ;  let  us  have  peace. 

Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Timet  (Detn.) 
It  would  be  far  better  for  the  United  States  in  the  end 
to  reject  the  treaty  than  to  commit  this  government  to  a 
policy  that  would  eventually  destroy  the  republic. 


The  Revolution  in  Samoa* 

Chicago  Inter  Chean  (Rep.) 
Several  German  newspapers  suggest  the  partition  of 
Samoa  as  the  easiest  means  of  settling  the  triangular  con- 
troversies that  periodically  convulse  the  islands.  The 

German  scheme  is  to  assign 
the  largest  island,  Savait,  to 
^rs    _  _  England,  Upolu  to  Germany, 

and  Tutuila  to  the  United 
IR^-oa  States.    'The  English  objec- 

/  .Vj^J         tion  to  this  plan  is  that  Ger- 

%  "ft**.       HSfrffi  many  would  receive  all  the 

commercial  and  agricultural 
advantages,  and  the  United 
States  would  secure  undis- 
puted control  of  the  finest 
harbor  in  the  South  Pacific, 
while  England  would  obtain 
only  a  barren,  inaccessible 
island  waste.  England 
claims,  moreover,  that  a 
British  subject  named  Sher- 
wood obtained  from  King 
Malietoa  and  the  chiefs  of 
Tutuila  a  direct  grant  of  the  entire  harbor  of  Pango- 
Pango  and  much  of  the  adjacent  lands,  and  that 
this  claim  is  still  held  by  persons  in  England.  All  this  is 
in  plain  contradiction  of  the  treaty  of  1878,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  agreement  of  1872,  which  the  English  seem  to 
believe  was  never  ratified.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  agree- 
ment or  treaty  of  1872  was  ratified  by  the  senate.  As  the 
foregoing  facts  show,  the  chief  difficulty  in  the  way  of  a 
partition  of  Samoa  is  that  there  are  but  two  desirable 
things  about  the  group — the  commerce  of  Apia  and  the 
harbor  of  Pango-Pango — while  there  are  three  powers  to 
be  satisfied.  Undoubtedly  our  government,  after  assur- 
ing the  fulfillment  of  its  obligations  of  honor  to  the  na- 
tives, would  withdraw  willingly  from  all  the  islands  ex- 
cept Tutuila  in  case  Germany  could  induce  England  to 
withdraw  from  Upolu.  Such  an  arrangement  would  be  a 
welcome  termination  of  the  present  chaotic  condominium. 
The  onus  of  making  a  settlement,  therefore,  falls  upon 
Germany  and  England,  since  under  no  consideration 
could  the  United  States  be  expected  to  abandon  its  clear 
and  positive  title  to  Pango-Pango. 

Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Tribune  (Rap.) 
American  interests  will  be  safe  in  Samoa  so  long  as  the 
two  great  English-speaking  nations,  with  their  pre- 
dominance of  naval  power,  stand  together;  but  it  is  al- 
ready apparent  that  the  joint  arrangement  is  unsatisfac- 
tory and  docs  not  result  in  the  proper  progress  and 
development  of  the  islands.  What  is  needed  there  is  a 
strong  hand  and  a  singleness  of  purpose  to  maintain 
order,  as  there  is  in  Egypt  under  the  British  protectorate. 
If  the  progress  of  Egypt  during  the  past  dozen  or  fifteen 
years  is  compared  with  the  progress  of  Samoa,  or  rather 
lack  of  progress  of  Samoa,  the  advantage  of  a  single  re- 
sponsible suzerain  power  in  dealing  with  countries  unable 
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to  govern  themselves,  will  become  manifest.  And  yet  so 
enlightened  a  man  as  Senator  Hoar,  in  company  with 
other  prominent  "  anti-imperialists,"  commits  the  inane 
folly  of  advising  a  joint  protectorate  as  one  of  the  solu- 
tions of  the  Philippine  problem. 

Hartford  (Conn.)  Timet  (Dem.) 
The  people  of  the  islands  h»vc  always  wanted  Mataafa 
for  their  king.  The  three  powers  did  an  injustice  when 
they  secured  his  exile,  and  now  the  Germans  are  ready  to 
set  the  matter  right,  when  in  steps  our  Alabama  politician 
and  attempts  to  name  a  king  whom  the  Samoans  do  not 
want.  His  only  excuse  probably  is  that  we  ought  to  op- 
pose Germany's  wishes  in  Samoa  at  all  times,  regardless 
of  the  feeling  of  the  Samoan  people.  It  is  a  wretched 
business  for  the  United  States  to  have  a  hand  in.  As  the 
Chicago  Chronkk  says  :  "  In  this  squabble  among  .1 
handful  of  wretched  barbarians — the  whole  population  be- 
ing less  than  30,000 — the  three  leading  nations  of  the 
world  arc  interfering,  threatening  and  blustering  as  if  an 
empire  were  at  stake." 


THE  EXPANSION  NURSERY  -Then-'*  thai  rhlM  wit  daor  agniii. 
I  wonder  what  woke  him  u\\.~Fhitm4etthia  Im^uirrr. 


Portland  (Ons.)  Ottoman  (Rep.) 
An  exciting  time  they  have  had  in  Samoa,  no  doubt  ; 
but  nothing  has  yet  transpired  to  presage  international 
difficulties  over  it,  or  indeed  anything  to  the  diplomatic 
world,  except  possible  reprimand  of  a  too  zealous  official. 
Force  in  greater  strength  must  evidently  be  maintained 
there  hereafter,  and  this  may  be  true  for  other  Asiatic 
islands.  The  anti-imperialists,  by  the  way.  might  logi- 
cally put  in  a  demand  that  civilized  forces  withdraw  from 
Samoa,  and  leave  the  natives  to  destroy  each  other  in  the 
name  of  liberty. 

St.  l^mis  1 M11. 1  Kepuhln  (l)em. ) 

The  incident  emphasizes  the  fact  that  in  the  matter  of 
protectorates  over  distant  islands  partnerships  among  gov- 
ernments is  a  source  of  constant  friction  and  danger.  It 
shows  how  friendly  nations  are  exposed  to  embroilment 
by  the  offu  iousness  and  stupidity  of  their  representatives. 

4* 

The  Senate  Canal  Bill ' 

New  York  Evening  /'«//(lnd.) 
The  so-called  Nicaragua  canal  bill  is  really  a  bill  t<> 
build  a  canal  across  the  isthmus  anywhere,  at  any  cost, 
under  any  contract  or  company,  at  any  time.  It  is,  iu 
other  words,  a  huge  conglomerate  measure,  into  which 
all  sorts  of  conflicting  provisions  were  thrown.  Only  m 
that  way  could  it  be  passed.    Senator  Morgan  conquered 
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opposition  by  yielding  to  it.  It  was  charged  that  his 
original  bill  was  in  violation  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty  ;  therefore  he  accepted  an  amendment  requiring 
the  president  to  open  negotiations  for  the  abrogation  of 
that  treaty,  "or  any  other  treaty  found  to  be  in  existence 
and  standing  in  the  way  of  the  construction  of  the  canal.  " 
Here  is  plenty  of  work  for  negotiators,  but  possibly  none 
at  all  for  canal-diggers.  The  best  canal  to  be  had  on  the 
best  terms  both  of  construction  and  operation — that  is 
the  thing  the  country  wants,  and  the  Morgan  bill  is  as 
far  as  possible  from  providing  it.  In  fact,  if  that  bill 
were  to  become  law  as  it  stands,  we  should  not  neces- 
sarily be  any  nearer  having  a  canal  than  we  are  without 
any  bill  at  all.  If  the  aim  of  congress  is  not  to  pass  bills 
for  a  canal,  but  to  get  a  canal,  a  very  different  measure 
must  be  devised. 

Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star  (Ind.  IX-in.) 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  a  very  large  majority  of  the 
American  people  are  in  favor  of  building  a  canal.  It  has 
long  been  needed  commercially,  and  the  results  of  the 
war  with  Spain  have  created  a  strategic  necessity  which 
has  practically  done  away  with  all  opposition  to  the  pro- 
posed waterway.  F.ven  the  powerful  lobby  of  the 
Panama  canal,  the  transcontinental  railroad  interests 
and  the  wild-cat  speculation  in  concessions  has  given 
way  before  the  pressure  of  popular  demand,  and  men 
who  have  heretofore  fought  the  canal  have  yielded  grace- 
fully to  the  inevitable.  America  has  entered  into  a  des- 
tiny only  now  apparent.  The  piercing  of  the  continents 
is  but  an  incident — a  step  which  should  be  taken  early 
in  the  day,  else  we  will  be  forced  to  retrace  the  path  of 
progress  and  supply  the  omission  at  still  greater  expense, 
added  to  which  will  be  the  loss  and  regrets  attendant 
upon  neglect  of  earlier  opportunities. 

Omaha  (Ncl>.)  Hee  (Rep.) 
The  action  of  the  senate  is  an  indication  of  the  strong 
sentiment  in  congress  in  favor  of  the  construction  of  the 
Nicaragua  canal,  but  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that 
the  senate  bill  will  pass  the  house.  There  is  evidence 
that  in  the  latter  body  there  is  a  strong  feeling  adverse  to 
the  Maiitime  canal  company,  on  the  ground  that  it  has  no 
claim  to  consideration  from  congress,  and  that  its  assets 
have  very  little,  if  any,  value.  Those  who  take  this  view 
— and  there  is  understood  to  be  a  considerable  number — 
will  antagonize  the  senate  bill.  It  would  seem,  however, 
that  the  canal  company  will  have  to  be  recognized,  since 
it  holds  the  franchise,  and  probably  will  not  transfer  it 
without  a  money  consideration. 

Chicago  (111.)  Chronicle  (1  K  in. ) 
The  senate  has  gladly  availed  itself  of  the  mania,  now 
happily  subsiding,  as  furnishing  a  favorable  occasion  for 
the  adoption  of  a  measure  which  it  has  been  deterred 
from  passing  heretofore  by  public  opinion.  The  bill  has 
not  passed  the  house  yet,  and  very  likely  it  may  not  pass 
this  winter.  In  the  meantime  the  sober  second  thought 
may  arise  in  the  congressional  as  well  as  the  populai 
mind,  and  it  may  not  be  found  so  easy  when  the  new 
congress  comes  in  to  vote  away  the  people's  millions  and 
mix  us  up  in  quarrels  or  entangling  alliances,  as  the  case 
may  be,  as  it  has  been  so  far  this  winter.  It  is  under- 
stood that  private  capital  stands  ready  to  undertake  the 
work,  and  it  may  yet  have  the  opportunity,  to  the  no 
small  relief  of  American  taxpayers. 

Chicago  (III.)  Times  //eraM iRvp.) 
The  senate  not  only  registers  its  recognition  of  the 
popular  demand  for  action,  but  it  passes  over  to  the 
house  a  problem  that  is  complicated  by  many  conflicting 
concessions  and  interests  and  involves  an  expenditure  so 
large  that  the  house  can  not  be  expected  to  act  upon  it 
without  much  prolonged  discussion.  The  amendment 
introduced  by  Senator  Spooner.  of  Wisconsin,  puts  a  club 
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in  the  hands  of  the  president  to  bring  the  Central  Ameri- 
cans to  quick  terms.  If  they  evince  a  disposition  to  ob- 
struct the  enterprise  by  unreasonable  exactions  the  gov- 
ernment is  in  a  position  to  take  up  the  Panama  canal 
project  and  carry  it  forward  to  completion,  giving  us  en- 
ure ownership  and  control  of  an  isthmian  water-way. 
Chicago  (111.)  Journal  (Ind.) 
Among  the  men  who  had  discussed  the  measure  and 
beard  it  discussed  in  the  senate  for  years  there  were  only 
-ix  out  of  fifty-two  who  voted  adversely  when  it  came  up, 
■nth  all  its  amendments,  for  passage.  If  the  bill  were 
•ubmitted  to  a  plebiscite,  or  popular  vote,  to-morrow,  it 
i-  unlikely  so  great  a  proportion  of  the  public,  or  any- 
where near  it,  would  vote  against  it.  The  country  is 
practically  a  unit  on  the  necessity  for  cutting  the  canal, 
md  it  is  not  particular  about  the  details,  just  so  the  work 
t>  done  and  done  soon.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  bill  can  be 
;teatly  improved  in  the  house,  except  at  greater  delay 
roan  the  improvement  would  warrant.  A  few  months' 
Sclav  might  cost  the  country  a  decisive  battle  at  some 
future  time. 

Providence  (K.  1.)  Journal  (Ind.) 

The  United  States  at  last  appears  to  be  appreciating 
ill  that  the  waterway  signifies  both  for  itself  and  with  re- 
«pect  to  other  nations.  Characteristically  slow,  like  Eng- 
land in  the  case  of  the  Suez  canal,  to  rise  to  its  duty 
;>v  itself,  it  is  now  confronted  with  every  potent  argu- 
ment for  the  construction  of  the  cut,  each  one  of  ripe 
suggestion  and  somewhat  critical  import.  It  should  see 
to  it  that  the  canal  is  built  as  soon  as  possible.  The  house 
nil  undoubtedly  make  changes  in  the  bill  when  it  reaches 
the  lower  branch  and  conference  reports  require  much 
time,  but  the  passage  of  a  canal  bill  in  the  senate  with 
only  six  votes  in  opposition  is  an  event  worthy  of  general 
approval, 

Cincinnati  (<').)  Commtrual  Tribunt  (Kcp.) 
In  view  of  the  outcome  of  the  Suez  experiment,  have 
sith  in  this  greatest  work  of  modern  times — the  under- 
liking  of  the  American  government.  It  will  not  fail. 
There  may  be  great  natural  troubles  to  overcome,  but 
hey  will  be  surmounted.  The  interoceanic  canal  will 
oin  the  waters  of  the  great  oceans  before  many  years, 
«nd,  as  a  fitting  celebration  we  hope  the  Oregon  will  be 
'he  first  vessel  to  pass  from  the  waters  of  one  ocean  to 
[he  waters  of  the  other.  Her  long  trip  was  the  object 
lesson  which  made  the  canal  a  necessity.  Let  her  have 
the  honor  of  going  through  first. 

Burlington  (Vt.)  Frte  Frtis  (Rep  ) 
The  overwhelming  victory  scored  by  the  friends 
>t  the  Nicaragua  canal  project  in  the  senate  will  un- 
I'jubtedly  tend  to  discourage  those  who  would  antagon- 
:it  the  measure  in  the  house,  but  whatever  may  be  the 
■ttnporary  obstacles  to  be  overcome  by  the  undertaking, 
public  sentiment  is  now  so  pronounced  in  favor  of  the 
''uilding  of  a  ship  canal  between  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Pacific,  that  congress  will  not  dare  to  procrastinate  to  a 
renounced  degree.  The  chances  are,  therefore,  that  the 
new  century  will  early  see  the  construction  of  an  intcr- 
xeanic  canal  which  will  make  it  possible  for  both  our 
•essels  and  our  merchant  marine  to  readily  pass  to  and 
iro  between  the  world's  two  great  oceans. 

The  Colonial  Commission 

Boston  (Mass.  i  loit  ilnd,  Item.) 
The  executive  order  empowering  Secretary  Alger  to 
crant  all  public  franchises  and  monopolies  in  the  new  pos- 
-essions  acquired  by  the  Lnited  States  in  the  war  with 
^pain  caused  something  like  a  shiver  to  pass  along  the 
-pine  of  the  American  people,  who  know  something  of 
vhat  this  means  through  experience  with  local  govern- 
ments.    It  is,  therefore,  t<>  some  extent,  a  relief  to  find 


this  delicate  and  important  duty,  involving  the  allotment 
of  possible  fortunes  among  favored  applicants,  relegated 
to  a  "colonial  commission. "  This  is  the  most  important 
addition  to  the  governmental  machine  that  has  yet  been 
made  necessary  by  the  expansion  of  our  territory.  It  does 
not  involve  the  abdication  of  Alger,  for  the  secretary  of 
war  still  holds  the  power  of  approval  or  veto  of  the  acts 
of  the  commission.  But  if  it  is  anything  more  than  a 
screen  for  Alger  himself,  or  the  administration,  acting  out 
of  sight,  it  ought  to  be  of  considerable  advantage.  In 
addition  to  the  fact  that  Secretary  Alger's  sanction  is  re- 
quired to  any  line  of  action  which  the  "colonial  commis- 
sion" may  propose  to  take,  there  is  the  further  fact  that  the 
president  of  the  commission  is  a  Michigan  man,  named 
by  Alger  and  undoubtedly  in  full  accord  with  his  patron. 
Indeed,  Algerism  seems  to  be  in  pretty  secure  control  of 
this  "colonial  commission.'"  We  have  great  hopes,  how- 
ever, of  General  Curtis  Guild,  Jr.,  who  has  been  appointed 
a  member  of  this  commission,  and  who  is  really  the  only 
"  unattached "  person  on  the  board,  the  third  member 
being  an  Ohio  man  and  chutn  of  President  McKinley. 
A  minority,  consisting  of  Curtis  Guild,  Jr.,  is  likely  to  be 
a  lively  one. 

Brooklyn  (V  V.)  Cttiui  (l)oin.) 
The  multiplication  of  these  wheels  within  wheels  of 
governmental  machinery  may  be  necessary,  from  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case.  The  new  possessions — when  we 
acquire  them  fully,  if  we  ever  do,  constitute  an  empire  of 
themselves.  Perhaps  a  man  of  large  executive  ability — 
which  Secretary  Alger  has  shown  himself  not  to  be — might, 
in  time  of  peace,  perform  all  of  the  duties  that  will  devolve 
on  this  new  board.  Probably,  with  a  man  of  Alger  s  small 
caliber,  as  shown  in  the  mismanagement  of  the  home  camps 
alone,  such  an  intermediate  executive  authority  would  be 
imperatively  necessary.  Its  practicability  or  its  neces- 
sity can  only  be  demonstrated  by  time  and  experience. 
The  delegated  power  will  be  vast  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
wiclders  thereof  will  use  it  wisely.  They  will  be,  to  most 
intents  and  purposes,  the  real  governors  or  Cuba,  Porto 
Rico  and  Manila.  The  contemplation  of  the  creation  of 
such  a  board  had  probably  to  do  with  the  premature  and 
unnecessary  interference  with  General  Wood  at  Santiago. 
Perhaps  they  may  have  observed  the  folly  of  this  action 
and  on  taking  office  may  be  able  to  prevent  the  province 
lapsing  into  the  brigandage  and  rebellion  with  which  it  is 
now  threatened.  But  the  opponents  of  expansion  on 
general  principles  can  sec  in  the  creation  of  these  new 
offices  what  we  are  coming  to  and  what  will  be  unavoid- 
able, at  such  time,  if  such  period  ever  comes,  when  the 
Porto  Ricans.  Cubans  and  Filipinos  shall  have  sufficiently 
advanced  to  render  military  government  unnecessary. 

+ 

The  Philippine  Commission 

Philadelphia  (V.\.)  t  ily  and  Slot, 
We  heartily  commend  the  president's  announced  in- 
tention to  create  a  commission  "to  investigate  conditions 
in  the  Philippine  islands,  and  to  report  to  him  their  views 
as  to  the  polity  to  lie  pursued  with  res|vcct  to  those  pos- 
sessions after  the  ratification  of  the  peace  treaty,"  etc. 
This  is  a  plain  intimation  that  a  policy  of  arbitrary  subju- 
gation of  the  Philippines,  irrespective  of  the  views  and 
wishes  of  its  more  responsible  inhabitants,  will  not  be 
carried  out  ;  that  the  various  elements  of  societv  in  the 
islands  will  have  a  chance  to  make  their  wishes  known  ; 
and  that  this  nation  will  be  placed  in  possession  of  a 
larger  amount  of  information  than  it  now  has  before  it 
commits  itself  irrevocably  for  the  future.  The  high  char- 
acter of  the  commission,  with  Admiral  Dewey  at  its  head, 
is  also  to  be  commended.  Unquestionably,  the  presi- 
dent's plan  i-  a  concession  to  the  strong  anti-imperialistic 
sentiment   which  we  have  all  the  while  hoped  for,  ami 
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which  every  day  is  strengthening  throughout  the  country, 
as  well  as  to  the  cmbarassing  situation  in  which  the  ad- 
ministration was  placed  by  the  probability  of  armed  con- 
flict between  the  United  States  forces  and  the  Filipinos. 
If  that  shot  of  subjugation  had  been  fired  it  would  have 
fallen  on  the  cars  of  the  goddess  of  liberty  rather  startling- 
ly,  and  have  seemed  an  odd  successor  to  the  shot  of 
I<exington,  "that  echoed  round  the  world."  The  sound- 
waves of  the  famous  detonation  would  have  come  to  a 
dead  standstill !  Had  the  president  shown  his  intention 
of  following  this  course  some  months  earlier,  before  the 
sovereignty  proclamation  was  issued,  the  position  of  the 
administration  would  have  been  stronger  and  more  digni- 
fied. There  would  have  be'en  less  color  to  the  suspicion 
that  this  act  resulted  from  the  |>owcr  of  the  opposition 
and  the  rising  danger  of  the  situation.  Hut  even  now  we 
welcome  the  plan  as  seeming  to  us  just  and  wise,  whatever 
may  have  prompted  it.  We  believe  that  its  effect  will  be 
to  ease  the  strain  naturally  felt  between  imperialists  and 
anti-imperialists. 

St.  Paul  (Minn.i  I'loncrr  I'rtts 
Admiral  Dewey's  call  for  "a  statesman"  to  be  sent  to 
the  Philippines,  to  superintend  their  transition  from  the 
state  of  an  abject  "  possession  "  of  Spain — being  worked 
for  all  it  was  worth  for  the  benefit  of  its  hated  masters — 
to  that  of  a  dependency  of  the  American  republic — the 
chief  object  of  whose  government  would  be  the  civilization 
and  development  of  the  islands  for  the  benefit  of  their  own 
inhabitants — has  been  answered  by  President  McKinlcy  in 
the  appointment  of  a  commission  at  whose  head  is  most 
fitly  placed  Admiral  Dewey  himself.  However  modest 
may  be  the  admiral's  estimate  of  his  own  capacity  outside 
the  command  of  a  squadron,  the  president  and  the  nation 
have  been  quick  to  discern  evidence,  in  all  the  occurrences 
at  Manila  following  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  licet, 
that  he  is  a  statesman  as  well  as  a  hero.  With  him  are 
associated  General  Otis,  as  the  representative  of  the  na- 
tion's military  arm  ;  President  Sihurman,  of  Cornell  uni- 
versity ;  Dean  Worcester,  of  the  University  ol  Michigan; 
and  Charles  Denby,  former  minister  to  China.  The  work 
of  the  commission  is  not  to  be  the  temporary  one  of  con- 
ciliation merely.  It  will  study  the  whole  Philippine  situ- 
ation, moral,  material,  social,  political  and  industrial.  It 
will  endeavor  to  lay  out  the  lines  along  which  not  merely 
governmental  policies,  but  a  general  reconduction  of  the 
commercial  and  industrial  activities  of  the  archipelago  may 
proceed.  The  educational  outlook  is  to  be  considered, 
and  plans  laid  for  the  schooling  of  the  islanders.  The 
problems  involved  in  the  presence  of  Mohammedan  and 
Pagan  populations  in  some  of  the  islands  will  be  consid- 
ered. The  questions  of  revenue  to  be  raised  and  the  ap- 
plication thereof,  will  also  afford  matter  for  study.  The 
work  may  involve  several  years  of  application.  Consider- 
ing the  vastness  of  the  population  whose  interests  are  to 
be  affected,  and  the  future  of  the  archipelago  as  affecting 
the  march  of  civilization  westward,  the  task  is  a  most  im- 
portant one,  and  worthy  of  the  scholarship,  the  character, 
the  "statesmanship"  which  the  constitution  of  the  com- 
mission assures  the  world  will  be  faithfully  applied  to  its 
performance. 

State  Legislation 

Condensed  from  Press  Despatches  and  Loral  Papers 
A  resolution,  passed  unanimously  in  the  Nebraska 

senate,  memorializes  congress  in  behalf  of  a  pension  for 

Gen.  John  M.  Palmer. 

The  Oregon  house  of  representatives  has  passed  a 

joint  memorial  to  congress  protesting  against  the  seating 

of  Brigham  H.  Roberts  as  a  member  of  congress  from 

Utah. 

A  joint  resolution  passed  the  Washington  house  last 


week  instructing  its  United  States  senators  to  vote  for  the 
ratification  of  the  peace  treaty. 

The  North  Dakota  house  is  another  legislative  bouy 
to  adopt  resolutions  in  favor  of  the  election  of  United 
States  senators  by  the  people. 

The  Minnesota  senate  has  adopted  a  resolution  pro- 
viding that  in  the  introduction  of  bills  all  amending 
clauses  must  be  undetscored,  and  in  the  laws  they  must 
be  printed  in  italics. 

Boston  merchants  have  petitioned  the  Massachusetts 
legislature  to  repeal  the  act  abolishing  days  of  grace  on 
sight  drafts.  They  complain  of  inconvenience  and  loss 
because  of  the  act. 

A  law  has  been  enacted  in  Delaware  to  punish  persons 
who  commence  a  crime  in  Delaware  which  is  completed 
elsewhere.  This  is  to  cover  cases  like  that  of  Mrs.  Bot- 
kin,  where  poison  is  alleged  to  have  been  sent  by  mail. 

The  Wyoming  legislature  in  separate  session  reelected 
Clarence  D.  Clark  (Rep.)  as  United  States  senator  by  a 
vote  of  47  to  J>.  In  Nevada,  William  M.  Stewart  (Silverj 
was  reelected. 

In  the  Montana  senate  last  week  a  bill  was  introduced 
providing  that  the  $30,000  turned  over  to  the  state  treas- 
urer by  the  investigation  committee,  and  alleged  to  be 
bribe  money,  be  made  a  fund  out  of  which  to  build  a 
home  in  Helena  for  the  children's  home  society,  over  the 
door  of  which,  cut  in  granite,  should  be  the  words, 
"Dedicated  to  purity  of  politics  in  Montana." 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  Kansas  senate  to 
prohibit  the  farming  out  in  that  state  of  waifs  from  other 
states.  The  introducer  of  the  measure  complains  that 
many  children  of  criminal  tendencies  are  sent  from  New 
York.  The  legislature  is  to  be  asked  to  authorize  the  at- 
torney-general to  institute  proceedings  in  the  United 
States  supreme  court  for  a  resurvey  of  the  boundary  line 
between  Kansas  and  Missouri.  The  question  rests  on  the 
belief  of  old  residents  of  Kansas  that  the  state  line  is 
nearly  one-half  mile  west  of  where  it  should  be. 

Press  dispatches  from  Albany  enumerate  scores  of 
"bills  introduced,"  but  few  are  worth  mentioning,  and 
only  a  very  small  number  have  any  chance  to  become 
laws.  An  important  amendment  to  the  tax  law  proposes 
to  tax  the  value  of  franchises  as  well  as  the  value  of  what 
is  now  known  under  the  law  as  land,  real  estate  and  real 
property.  Senator  Ford  said  that  franchises  at  present 
do  not  come  under  the  head  of  either  real  or  personal 
property,  and  that  they  should  be  taxed. 

A  bill  was  introduced  in  the  Maine  legislature  last 
week  by  Mr.  Manley,  of  Augusta,  authorizing  the  in- 
corporation of  the  American  ice  company,  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $60,000,000.  The  company  is  to  deal  in  all 
kinds  of  ice  refrigerating  plants,  processes  and  products, 
and  is  also  to  engage  in  the  business  of  carrying  passen- 
gers and  freight  upon  the  high  seas.  It  is  said  that  the 
new  company  contemplates  the  absorption  of  the  Knick- 
erbocker and  Consolidated  companies,  and  also  means  to 
obtain  control  of  artificial  methods  of  ice-making. 

An  amendment  just  adopted  to  the  Indiana  anti-trust 
law  so  describes  all  manner  of  trusts,  combinations  and 
trade  agreements  as  apparently  to  leave  no  loop-bole  of 
escape  for  any  of  the  trusts;  while  a  further  amendment 
provides  the  prosecuting  officer  is  not  to  be  required  to 
prove  the  corporate  existence  of  any  party  to  a  trust,  but 
merely  to  prove  that  a  combination,  express  or  implied, 
exists.  Another  anti-trust  bill  is  pending,  providing  for 
forfeiture  of  the  charter  of  a  domestic  corporation,  and 
for  exclusion  from  the  state  of  a  foreign  corporation 
which  becomes  a  party  to  a  combination,  and  providing 
further  that  individuals  who  violate  the  law  may  be  pun- 
ished by  a  fine  of  fifty  dollars  to  five  thousand  dollars,  or 
by  imprisonment  for  six  months  to  five  years,  or  by  both 
line  and  imprisonment. 
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Congressional  Summary 

January  24. — The  senate  considered  the  treaty  in  se- 
cret and  open  session,  Senators  Fryc  (Rep.  Me.)  and 
Teller  (Silver  Colo.)  speaking  in  favor  of  it.  The  house 
took  up  the  IjulLaxmy  bill. 

January  25. — The  senate  agreed  to  vote  on  the  treaty 
of  peace  on  February  6;  Mr.  Davis  (Rep.  Minn.)  urged 
the  speedy  ratification  of  the  treaty;  $i,cco,ooo  was  ap- 
propriated to  construct  a  building  at  Washington  for  the 
supreme  court;  in  the  course  of  the  house  debate  on  the 
army  bill  Mr.  Johnson  (Rep.  Ind.)  spoke  in  opposition 
to  expansion,  and  attacked  President  McKinley,  who  was 
defended  by  Mr.  Dolliver  (Rep.  Ia.). 

January  26. — In  executive  session,  the  senate  discussed 
the  president's  refusal  to  furnish  the  senate  with  docu- 
ments relating  to  the  negotiation  of  the  peace  treaty.  In 
the  house  Mr.  Grosvcnor  (Rep.  O. )  defended  the  presi- 
dent's course  in  the  settlement  of  the  war,  and  said  that 
the  future  of  the  Philippines  was  a  matter  for  congress  to 
decide,  and  that  for  the  president  to  announce  a  policy 
would  be  for  him  to  usurp  the  authority  of  congress. 

January  27. — Senator  Piatt  (Rep.  N.  V.)  spoke  in 
favor  of  the  treaty;  the  pension  appropriation  bill  was 
passed.  The  house  continued  consideration  of  the  armv 
hill. 

January  30. — No  business  was  transacted  in  the  senate; 
the  senate  received  from  the  president  the  correspondence 
hearing  on  the  peace  treaty.  The  army  bill  was  amended 
to  the  house  so  as  to  provide  for  an  army  of  only  50,000. 

4* 

Various  Topics 

At  a  meeting  of  the  anti-imperialist  league  at  Boston  last 
week,  it  was  voted  to  issue  an  appeal  for  funds  to  carry  on 
the  work,  and  at  the  same  time  to  point  out  that  the  league 
had  already  aroused  great  interest  in  the  movement. 

The  editor  of  the  Rritish  Realm  has  received  a  letter 
from  Rear- Admiral  Dewey,  dated  Manila,  December  18,  in 
response  to  a  request  for  an  expression  of  opinion  on  Great 
Britain's  imperial  policy.  The  rear  admiral  says :  "  After 
many  years  of  wandering,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  mightiest  factor  in  the  civilization  of  the  world  is  the  im- 
|>erial  policy  of  England." 

Charleston  News  and  Courier  (  Dem.  \  :  ••  The  trusts 
have  risen  superior  to  every  statute  ever  written,"  says  the 
Philidclphia  Ledger  (  Republican.;  "  There  is  but  one  way 
in  which  to  bring  them  to  account,  and  that  is  by  moderating 
or  abandoning  the  tariff  on  every  article  the  subject  of  a 
domestic  monopoly."  And  that  way  will  never  be  tried 
while  the  Republican  party,  the  patron  of  the  trusts,  is  in  con- 
trol of  the  government.    "  Turn  all  the  rascals  out  "  together. 

When  the  pension  appropriation  bill  was  taken  up  in  the 
icnale  last  Thursday,  Senator  Butler,  of  North  Carolina,  of- 
fered an  amendment  providing  for  the  payment  of  pensions 
to  confederate  as  well  as  to  union  soldiers.  After  presenting 
in  analysis  of  the  compact  of  1787  he  declared  that  "  not  a 
single  southern  soldier  was  a  rebel  or  a  traitor."  He  main- 
tained that  the  conflict  was  forced  upon  the  south,  and  that 
the  people  of  the  south  simply  defended  their  personal  and 
constitutional  rights.  Senator  IJutler  finally  withdrew  the 
amendment. 

Assistant  Secretary  or  War  Mciklejohn  gave  out  last  week 
a  synopsis  of  Major-Gen.  Francis  V.  Greene's  report  concern- 
ing the  duties  recently  assigned  to  him  in  Cuba.  Speaking 
of  an  inspection  which  he  made  of  the  Cuban  troops,  General 
Greene  found  them  to  be  of  every  shade  of  colorfrom  Negroes 
and  Mulattoes  to  whites.  They  were  an  able-bodied  lot  ot 
men,  although  smaller  in  stature  than  Americans.  They 
have  been  inured  to  hardships  during  the  last  three  years, 
seemed  well  disciplined,  and  were  so  fully  controlled  by  their 
officers  that,  although  their  sufferings  for  lack  of  food  were 
very  great,  no  cases  of  pillage  had  been  reported.  Their 
equipment  was  wretched,  but  General  Greene  believes  that  if 
immediately  organized  the  insurgent  force  would  make  a  fine 
body  of  native  troops. 


FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 

The  Madagascar  Blue  Book 

The  British  blue  book  on  Madagascar,  issued  last 
month,  has  been  the  subject  of  much  editorial  comment 
in  the  London  press  and  has  called  forth  many  acrimoni- 
ous declarations  from  French  newspapers.  The  blue 
book  shows  that  in  July  last  Lord  Salisbury  addressed  a 
serious  protest  to  the  French  government  against  the  ab- 
olition of  tltc  rights  of  English  commerce  in  the  island. 
Special  complaint  was  made  about  the  same  time  of  a 
circular  instructing  officials  to  induce  the  natives  to  use 
only  goods  of  French  manufacture.  An  instance  is  given 
in  the  paper  of  a  French  administrator  who  informed  the 
native  traders  of  his  district  that  they  must  only  buy  and 
sell  with  French  merchants,  and  that,  if  they  did  not 
obey,  they  would  be  imprisoned  in  irons.  In  November 
a  protest  was  made  among  several  other  complaints 
against  the  decree  which  the  governor-general  issued  in 
September  with  the  object  of  reserving  for  French  vessels 
the  coasting  trade,  and  that  between  Madagascar  and 
neighboring  islands.  The  British  ambassador  in  Paris 
was  informed  that  the  decree  had  never  been  acted  upon, 
and  that  it  has  now  been  revoked.  It  does  not  appear 
that  the  other  protests  have  had  any  result. 


Ixmrfon  Daily  News 
The  question  is  asked  with  what  object  has  Lord 
Salisbury  published  the  papers  on  Madagascar  at  this 
moment  ?  The  answer  suggested  in  some  quarters  is  that 
it  is  part  of  a  deliberate  plot  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  France. 
That  the  idea  should  be  entertained  in  Berlin  is  natural 
enough,  for  there,  as  in  other  places,  men  arc  apt  to  be- 
lieve what  they  want  to  believe.  Germany  would  have 
no  interest,  perhaps,  in  seeing  an  actual  rupture  between 
Great  Britain  and  France  ;  but  neither  has  she  any  interest 
in  seeing  them  on  good  terms.  That  the  idea  should  be 
expounded  in  Paris  is  decidedly  comic.  Lord  Salisbury's 
remonstrances  on  the  French  breach  of  faith  in  Madagas- 
car and  his  publication  of  the  papers  containing  them  arc 
a  sign,  it  is  argued,  of  bad  will,  and  can  only  proceed 
from  a  desire  to  pick  a  quarrel.  This  is  preposterous. 
In  this  question  of  Madagascar  Great  Britain  is  entirely 
the  aggrieved  party.  The  grievances  have  been  accumu- 
lating for  several  years.  At  last — though  not  for  the  first 
time — Lord  Salisbury  makes  a  public  complaint.  Where- 
upon those  who  have  caused  the  grievance  turn  round 
and  reproach  him  for  his  unfriendliness.  This  is  as  if 
two  persons  set  out  together,  and  one  of  them  inflicted 
continual  pricks  upon  the  other.  This  other  begins  at 
last  to  kick  against  the  pricks.  "See!"  exclaims  the 
pricker  of  the  pricked,  "see  how  this  ill-conditioned 
fellow  is  determined  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  me  !  "  The 
world  is  hardly  likely  to  endorse  this  peculiar  moral  of  the 
fable. 

Ixmdon  Telegraph 
It  is  almost  depressing  to  have  to  repeat  with  weari- 
some iteration  that  there  is  no  country  in  the  world  with 
which  the  overwhelming  majority  of  Englishmen  more  tie- 
sire  to  be  on  a  good  footing  than  with  France.  The 
French  arc  our  nearest  neighbors,  we  are  their  best  cus- 
tomers ;  there  is  nothing  in  the  secular  traditions  of  the 
two  nations,  whether  of  peace  or  of  war,  which  rankles 
or  humiliates.  Why,  then,  should  we  not  be  the  best  of 
friends  ?  The  answer,  it  seems  to  us,  in  spite  of  the 
preaching  of  the  Parisian  press,  should  come  from  the 
other  side  of  the  channel.  Sober  and  sensible  papers — 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  Temps— make  the  appearance  of 
the  blue  book  on  Madagascar  the  text  for  a  charge  of 
provocation  on  the  part  of  England.  It  would  be  easier 
to  understand  the  jealousy  manifested  by  the  French  over 
our  imperial  policy  if  the  result  of  expansion  in  the  two 
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countries  were  identical.  Great  Hritain  is  committed 
irrevocably  to  free  trade  and  open  doors.  France  clings 
as  strenuously  to  protection  and  exclusive  privileges  for 
French  commerce.  When  the  French  go  to  Madagascar 
every  effort,  direct  and  indirect,  is  made  to  drive  the 
English  trader  out  ;  when  we  re-occupy  the  Soudan  the 
Frenchman  is  as  welcome  with  his  goods  as  is  the 
Englishman. 

London  Aii'  trhirr 

The  Madagascar  correspondence  has  been  published, 
according  to  the  extreme  view  taken  by  some  French 
critics  of  the  policy  of  the  British  government,  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  irritating  France.  It  is  I.ord  Salisbury's 
turn  now,  say  these  short-sighted  politicians  across  the 
channel,  to  administer  pin-pricks,  and  he  is  indulging 
this  propensity,  they  think,  to  the  uttermost.  The 
querulous  tone  which  a  majority  of  the  Parisian  journals 
find  it  necessary  to  adopt  in  discussing  affairs  of  inter- 
national importance  is  scarcely  calculated  to  secure  the 
sympathy  of  unprejudiced  observers  of  passing  events. 
They  might  be  pardoned  for  the  tendency  which  they 
exhibit  to  magnify  trivialities  into  matters  of  moment  if 
their  comments  were  not  at  times  so  manifestly  unjust 
that  it  would  be  wrong  to  ourselves  entirely  to  ignore 
them.  The  utterances  of  the  French  press  in  reference 
to  the  revocation  of  the  decree  by  which  it  was  sought  to 
exclude  all  vessels  save  those  flying  the  tricolor  from  the 
coasting  trade  of  Madagascar  arc  such  as  previous  experi- 
ence led  us  to  expect. 

Paris  Journal  ties  Debnti 

We  do  not  desire  to  seek  from  which  side  come  the 
pin-pricks,  those  famous  pricks  which  have  lately  caused 
so  much  commotion  ;  but  if  it  were  true,  as  the  Times 
says,  that  they  would  seem  mortal  wounds  to  French 
irritability,  we  must  rind  them  smart  all  the  more  from 
the  fact  that  they  proceed,  not  this  time  from  France,  but 
from  those  very  persons  whose  task  it  should  be  to 
smooth  the  relations  of  the  two  peoples  and  to  prevent 
passing  differences. 

licrlin  Xtmtslt  Xtu  krifMUn 

After  standing  on  the  defensive  lor  many  years  against 
French  aggressions  in  Asia  and  Africa,  F.ngland,  since 
the  Fashoda  dispute,  has  become  active.  Everybody  in 
England  desires  friendly  relations  with  France.  England 
has  shown  her  friendly  feeling  towards  France  by  con- 
cessions in  Madagascar.  All  she  demands  is  that  France 
should  reciprocate  this  friendly  feeling,  but  it  is  just  this 
demand  which  is  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  French,  so 
far  as  equal  conditions  for  French  and  English  trade  are 
concerned. 

]'.m»  Libtrt/ 

The  best  thing  is  to  let  these  people  cry  out  as  they 
please  without  paying  any  attention  to  their  fits  of  mad- 
ness. Discussion  would  do  no  good  with  men  who  will 
listen  to  no  reasoning,  with  adversaries  who  presume  to 
talk  of  violated  engagements  when  they  have  on  their 
consciences  the  violation  of  solemn  and  repeated  pledges 
for  the  evacuation  of  Egypt. 

The  R/publiifue  Fi,m^,iiw  remarks  that  it  is  intended  to 
prevent  a  pacification.  France,  however,  it  says,  will 
not  be  drawn  into  the  trap,  and  her  best  course  is  to 
avoid  unreasonable  negotiations.  Even  for  Newfound- 
land a  fair  arrangement  seems  impossible,  and  "the  best 
thing  for  us  to  do  with  regard  to  broaching  or  continuing 
a  conversation  on  this  subject  is  to  wait  till  Philip  is 
sober."  The  Eclair  thinks  that  England  has  raised  the 
Madagascar  question  simply  as  a  set-off  to  Newfoundland, 
exciting  imaginary  difficulties  so  as  to  represent  them  as 
costly  concessions  involving  equivalent  sacrifices  by 
France.  The  royalist  GiKi  /tc  if  Fr  ance  takes  the  blue  book 
to  be  another  indication  of  Great  Britain's  persistent 
endeavor  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  France. 


V..liiiw  XXVI,  Xurol-r 

The  Universities  for  Ireland 

December  1 1  the  New  York  Timri  printed  a  despatch 
from  its  Eondon  correspondent,  the  importance  of  which, 
at  the  time  it  appeared,  was  not  clearly  apparent.  Mr. 
Henry  Norman,  the  correspondent,  cabled  that  "two  in- 
spired but  vague  "  articles  hinted  at  a  satisfactory  settle- 
ment of  "very  natural  Irish  demands."  The  correspond- 
ent continued  : 

I  may  say  that  the  government  has  received  conclusive 
communications  showing  that  the  hotly  disputed  question  of 
a  Catholic  university  in  Ireland  could  be  settled  in  a  manner 
to  satisfy  both  Nonconformists  and  Catholics  and  conciliate 
all  reasonable  interests.  The  proposal  is  to  establish  two 
open  universities,  one  in  the  south,  at  Dublin,  which  would 
attract  Catholics,  the  other  in  the  north,  at  Belfast,  to  attraci 
Protestants.  Kach  would  have  its  teaching  or  internal,  and 
examining  or  external,  side,  and  be  equally  endowed  by  the 
government,  although  theological  teaching  ptr  st  is  not 
endowed.  Thus  lie  facto,  but  not  de  jure,  the  universities, 
would  be  respectively  Catholic  and  Protestant.  The  Belfast 
institution  is  to  be  called  the  Queen's  university,  that  at  Dub- 
lin St.  Patrick  s.  At  present  both  the  Irish  Protestant  and 
Catholic  youth  are  gravely  handicapped  in  modern  competi- 
tive careers  by  the  absence  of  higher  education.  The  Pres- 
byterians arc  feeling  this  pinch  no  less  than  the  Catholics. 
Such  an  opportunity  was  never  opened  to  any  government 
before.  If  accepted,  the  question  will  be  settled  forever. 
Great  fear,  however,  exists  that  the  government  may  not  dare 
to  grasp  it. 

In  a  cable  from  London,  January  25,  Mr.  Norman  an- 
nounced that  the  scheme  is  championed  by  Mr.  Balfour, 
first  lord  of  the  treasury,  although  it  docs  not  appear  that 
the  ministry  of  which  he  is  a  member  has  adopted  the 
plan,  which  is,  in  part  at  least,  in  opposition  to  what  the 
London  Times  has  called  "the  most  rooted  of  popular 
prejudices,"  1.  e.,  that  against  the  grant  of  money  to 
Catholic  institutions.  Mr.  Norman  quotes  a  long  letter 
addressed  by  Mr.  Balfour  to  several  London  newspapers 
in  which  he  defends  the  cause  he  has  espoused.  Mr. 
Norman  says  that  this  new  departure  will  monopolize 
public  attention  for  some  time.  "  No  statesman  of  Mi. 
Balfour's  position  has  ever  ventured  to  identify  himsclt 
frankly  and  publicly  with  a  proposal  whose  reception  by 
English  and  Scotch  Protestantism  is  so  uncertain.  A 
large  number  of  Nonconformists  arc  certain  to  op- 
pose the  scheme  bitterly,  their  argument  being  that  while 
they  are  demanding  the  disestablishment  of  the  Protestant 
Church  in  England  they  cannot  possibly  support  the  es- 
tablishment of  Roman  Catholicism  in  Ireland.'  In  bis 
opinion  the  future  of  Ireland  in  her  relation  with  England 
is  bound  up  with  the  plan  ;  "it  will  provoke  here  a  dis- 
cussion unequaled  for  a  long  time  in  interest,  possibly  in 
bitterness  :  the  reception  of  the  proposal  in  America,  and 
consequently  the  American  advice  given  to  the  Irish  peo- 
ple, will  necessarily  play  a  large,  almost  decisive,  part  in 
determining  their  attitude.  If  the  scheme  should  finalh 
be  rejected,  Mr.  Balfour's  political  position  might  be  seri- 
ously compromised,  but  he  would  have  sacrificed  himself 
by  one  of  the  most  gallant  and  magnanimous  political 
acts  of  modem  times." 

+ 

King  Oscar  s  Retirement 

Philadelphia  (Pa.i  f'reu 
Although  the  temporary  retirement  of  King  Oscar  of 
Sweden  and  Norway  from  the  active  affairs  of  the  gov- 
ernment docs  not  amount  to  an  abdication,  it  would  not 
be  at  all  surprising  were  the  provisional  succession  of  the 
crown  prince  made  permanent  and  King  Oscar  legally,  as 
well  as  practically,  cease  to  be  the  harassed  ruler  over  the 
dual  Scandinavian  kingdom.  King  Osc  ar,  who  succeeded 
to  the  throne  in  1*72.  has  not  found  that  the  business  of 
being  a  king  is  in  any  way  a  bed  of  roses.  The  5, 000.00  : 
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inhabitants  of  Sweden  have  given  him  little  or  no  trouble, 
;>ut  the  2,000,000  who  make  up  the  more  or  less  deter- 
mined peasant  radicals  of  Norway  have  been  a  constant 
thorn  in  his  side,  as  their  treatment  of  him  has  not  only 
been  marked  by  political  hostility,  but  by  actual  sullen, 
personal  discourtesy. 

The  situation  is  just  this  :  Norway  has  never  rested 
easily  in  its  union  with  Sweden,  forced  on  it  by  the  treaty 
of  Kiel  in  1814,  The  act  of  union  of  1815  gave  the  Nor- 
wegians greater  independence  than  Swedes  enjoyed,  and 
the  whole  tendency  of  national  life  and  thought  has  been 
toward  resistance  of  any  interference  with  this  real  sover- 
eignty of  the  people.  Consequently,  the  crown  has  lost 
continually,  it  has  no  prestige,  little  power,  and  what  with 
the  growth  of  a  strong  national  feeling,  which  is  jealous 
of  the  slightest  restraint  in  the  complete  freedom  of  Nor- 
way from  what  is  considered  the  thralldom  of  Sweden, 
it  is  barely  able  to  keep  up  the  semblance  of  union  and 
prevent  actual  conflict  between  the  two  halves  of  the  mon- 
uchy.  Grown  audacious  by  reason  of  their  past  political 
successes,  the  Norwegians  indulge  in  the  dream  of  actual 
separation  and  of  complete  independence  cither  under  the 
king  or  as  a  republic. 

Forced  to  deal  with  hostile  politicians  and  in  the 
uce  of  increasing  national  ambitions,  King  Oscar  has 
been  unable  to  compose  the  differences  between  the  two 
kingdoms.  The  joint  commission  appointed  in  1895  to 
devise  a  new  act  of  union  made  its  report  last  spring. 
There  were  four  reports,  two  majority  and  two 
minority  reports  from  both  sides,  and  the  only  thing 
these  indicated  was  hopeless  and  irreconcilable  dif- 
ferences of  opinion.  Having  failed  to  be  a  peacemaker, 
the  king  may  feel  that  the  crown  prince,  who  is  just  forty- 
•ne  years  old  and  in  his  prime,  may  be  able  to  succeed. 
If  one  is  to  judge  the  possible  outcome  from  the  temper 
of  the  Norwegians,  it  would  seem  that  Prince  Gustavo  may 
save  for  himself  the  appearance  of  being  a  Swedish  king 
ruling  Norway,  but  that  he  can  turn  the  current  of  their 
national  aspirations  is  out  of  the  question. 

Philadelphia  KttorJ 
Politically,  King  Oscar  has  been  a  successful  ruler.  His 
suavity  and  his  talent  for  turning  aside  with  a  good-na- 
•.ured  laugh  the  many  slights  to  which  he  has  been  sub- 
jected on  his  annual  sojourns  in  Norway  have  alone  served 
to  make  tolerable  the  relations  between  the  stubbornly 
republican  Norwegians  and  their  sovereign.  If  it  had 
been  possible  to  reconcile  the  sturdy  Norsemen  to  the 
anion  with  Sweden,  no  king  could  have  better  accom- 
plished that  end  than  this  gifted  and  estimable  grandson 
>f  Marshal  Bernadotte.  His  failure  proves  the  differences 
between  the  Scandinavian  nations  to  be  irreconcilable. 

* 

The  Future  Policy  of  the  Cobden  Club 

We  have  received  from  the  secretary  of  the  Cobden 
dub  (Shortlands,  Kent,  England)  a  circular  relative  to  a 
significant  departure  in  the  club's  policy.  Following  is  a 
condensation  of  the  memorandum  : 


Since  the  institution  of  the  club  in  1866  it  has  been 
engaged  exclusively  in  encouraging  the  growth  of  free  trade. 
Rutthe  policy  of  expansion  adopted  by  all  the  great  powers 
raises  the  question  of  free  commercial  intercourse  in  a  new 
ind  extremely  important  form.  In  this  form  the  com- 
mittee believes  that  the  world  is  gradually  coming  to 
recognize  that  the  question  cannot  be  settled  finally  by 
any  nation  as  a  purely  domestic  question.  If  adventurers 
belonging  to  different  nations  acquire  commercial  interests 
in  what  Lord  Salisbury  has  called  '  derelict  "  country,  or 
in  a  country  hitherto  unoccupied  by  any  civilized  power ; 
ind  if  after  the  acquirement  of  these  interests  a  strong 


civilized  power  takes  possession  of  the  country,  or  a  pan 
of  it,  it  is  coming  to  be  universally  felt  that  the  com- 
mercial policy  to  be  pursued  in  the  newly  acquired 
country  ought  not  to  be  determined  by  an  exclusive  refer- 
ence to  the  supposed  commercial  interests  of  the  acquir- 
ing power. 

In  reference  to  new  acquisitions  of  territories  by  for- 
eign countries,  the  sphere  of  conflict  between  us  and 
them  is  narrowed  to  the  question  of  commercial  inter- 
ests. In  relation  to  these  interests  our  fixed  policy  has 
been  the  acknowledgment  of  the  equal  rights  of  all 
nations.  It  has  been  the  policy  of  world-wide  free  trade. 
It  is  on  our  continued  strict  adherence  to  this  policy  that 
we  must  rely  if  we  are  ever  to  win  over  other  nations  to 
its  acceptance.  And  there  are  indications  that,  at  least, 
in  relation  to  newly  acquired  territories,  many  nations 
arc  coming  to  recognize  the  reasonableness  and  the 
peaceful  character  of  the  policy.  It  will  be  our  duty  to 
maintain  valuable  trade  rights  already  acquired  in  terri- 
tories which  other  powers  may  annex,  and  we  freely  recog- 
nize the  necessity  of  being  prepared  to  do  this.  But  if 
this  country  will  honestly  stand  before  the  world  and  say, 
and  by  a  course  of  consistent  conduct  prove,  that  its  in- 
terest in  any  derelict  country,  or  in  any  country  unappro- 
priated by  a  civilized  power,  in  which  other  peoples  also 
are  interested,  is  purely  commercial,  we  believe  that  it  can 
gradually  draw  to  itself  sufficiently  strong  moral  and  ma- 
terial support  from  the  rest  of  the  world  to  secure  the 
peaceful  realization  of  this  object. 

No  country  in  the  world  is  by  its  commercial  policy  so 
fitted  as  Kngland  to  take  such  a  stand.  For  the  main- 
tenance of  the  "open  door"  in  the  dependencies  she 
directly  governs  gives  her  immense  power  in  urging  the 
adoption  of  that  policy  on  other  nations.  The  freedom 
which,  without  regard  to  her  own  interest,  she  allows  to 
her  self-governing  colonies  to  make  whatever  tariff  they 
think  advantageous,  only  adds  to  this  power  in  negotia- 
tion. For,  without  the  possibility  of  dispute  as  to  her 
good  faith,  she  can  assure  France,  or  Russia,  or  Germany, 
that  while  she  willingly  recognizes  the  absolute  right  of 
each  of  them  to  fix  whatever  tariff  suits  them  in  their  own 
countries,  where  whatever  interest  English  subjects  may 
have  has  grown  up  under  their  law  and  government,  she 
yet  can  not  recognize  that  they  have  a  similar  right  in 
countries  now  passing  under  their  control  and  where 
Englishmen  have  already  established  interests.  She  can 
honestly  say  to  those  countries/  "  Wc  do  not  seek  to  en- 
force this  as  a  right  in  our  own  case,  and  we  dispute  and 
must  continue  to  dispute  your  claim  to  do  so. "  She 
might  also  add,  while  pointing  to  the  success  of  her 
policy,  "Drop  this  claim,  and  we  shall  view  your  expan- 
sion not  only  without  alarm  or  suspicion,  but  with  sym- 
pathv  and  goodwill." 

Various  Topics 

Cologiu  uazeltf :  An  honest  peace  with  France  would 
not  only  ameliorate  our  relations  with  Russia,  but  materially 
assist  Austria  and  Italy,  thus  strengthening  the  continental 
powers  against  the  competition  of  the  maritime  powers. 
This  would  have  the  effect  of  largely  realizing  Count  Golu- 
chowski's  idea  in  advocating  a  close  union  of  the  continental 
powers  as  their  most  important  policy. 

Munich  Xtueste  S'achricht.  n  :  The  English  consider 
their  maritime  supremacy  as  an  axiom  of  the  world's  politics, 
according  to  which  they  can  not  even  think  of  disarmament. 
But  it  is  just  England's  ascendency  on  the  sea  that  troubles 
Russia,  and  that  probably  first  suggested  to  Czar  Nicholas  the 
idea  of  a  general  disarmament.  The  Russian  Colossus,  more- 
over, requires  ready  money  to  equip  himself  for  the  inevitable 
conflict  with  England.  And  this  need  offers  a  far  surer  gua- 
rantee of  peace  than  docs  the  c/ar's  noble-minded  disarma- 
ment proposal, 
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The  "  Poor  Man's  Club" 

At  a  meeting  recently  held  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria, 
New  York,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  $10,000  to  maintain 
the  Squirrel  inn  in  the  Bowery  as  a  wholesome  competi- 


h'nm  lit  CMmrtkmam 

BISHOP  POTTER 


tor  of  unwholesome  drinking  places,  Bishop  Potter  made 
the  assertion  that  the  saloon  is  a  "social  necessity,''  the 
"poor  man's  club,"  which  satisfies  his  "recreative  in- 
stinct." The  bishop's  statements  have  been  made  the 
subject  of  wide  comment. 


New  York  Times 
Bishop  Potter's  sympathy  for  the  workingman,  who 
has  to  withstand  the  complaints  of  many  because  he  pat- 
ronizes the  poor  man's  euro,  is  commendable.  The  only 
way  to  close  the  saloon  is  to  give  us  something  better, 
and  until  wc  have  a  more  congenial  saloon  the  present  re- 
sorts must  be  kept  open.  The  critic  who  studies  life 
from  a  genial  standpoint,  recognizes  the  saloon  as  the  poor 
man's  clubhouse,  the  door  of  which  hospitably  welcomes 
him  to  a  scene  of  light,  gayety,  and  companionship.  The 
lot  of  the  man  who  is  obliged  to  obtain  his  right  to  exist 
by  physical  labor  is  at  the  best  a  hard  one.  He  lacks  the 
solace  which  he  who  works  with  his  brains  so  often  pos- 
sesses— a  keen  delight  in  the  work  itself.  He  returns 
home  at  night  with  an  aching  body  to  a  lodging  in  a 
tenement  house,  where,  if  a  married  man,  he  finds  a  wife 
as  tired  and  listless  as  himself  with  a  hard  day's  toil.  If 
he  is  a  single  man  his  surroundings  are  perhaps  even  more 
squalid  and  repulsive.  The  craving  for  diversion 
is  irresistible.  Life  can't  be  quite  all  work  and 
sleep.  The  liquor  saloon  or  beer  shop  puts  forward  a 
most  seductive  claim.  Light,  warmth,  the  friendly  chat, 
amusing  stories,  the  music  of  an  orchestrion,  piano,  or 
itinerant  musicians  in  many  cases,  the  daily  and  weekly 
papers,  a  free  lunch,  and  often  a  seat  at  a  table,  are  there. 
To  all  this  he  is  welcomed  for  the  price  of  a  glass  of 
lager  or  whisky  by  a  smiling  and  friendly  host.  To 
those  who  have  carefully  looked  into  the  question  it  is 


Volant  xxvi,  Nuribti  s 

clear  that  the  saloons  are  more  than  half  supported  by 
those  who  do  not  patroni/e  them  primarily,  or  even 
chiefly,  because  they  drink  intoxicating  liquors.  Thev 
arc  impelled  by  a  need  which  is  in  itself  not  only  inno- 
cent, but  grows  out  of  something  worthy  and  commend- 
able. 

New  York  Sun 

Father  Doyle  used  a  hard  word  when  he  called  such 
talk  as  that  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Squirrel  inn  meeting 
"  maudlin  "  ;  but,  at  any  rate,  to  use  the  politest  words 
possible,  it  was  ignorant  and  inconsiderate  talk  ;  mis- 
chievous, too,  though  not  for  poor  men,  since  they  know 
it  to  be  nonsense,  but  for  those  who  look  on  them  as  "our 
less  fortunate  brothers.''  Nor  do  they  pretend  to  go  to  a 
drinking  place  because  it  is  the  "  p<>or  man's  club"  for 
they  know  it  is  nothing  of  the  sort,  and  that  if  they  at- 
tempted to  use  it  as  such  they  would  be  hustled  out  by 
the  keeper,  to  make  room  for  other  customers.  Kxcept 
to  buy  drinks  they  are  not  wanted  in  the  place,  and  they 
do  not  go  into  it  or  remain  in  it  for  any  other  purpose 
than  to  gratify  their  bibulous  instinct,  not  their  "  recrea- 
tive instinct,"  or  mere  desire  for  social  intercourse.  The 
saloon  is  not  a  "social  necessity."  It  is  simply  a  con- 
cession to  a  weakness  of  human  nature. 

New  Haven  (Conn.)  Rtgitttr 

There  has  been  an  immense  amount  of  nonsense  writ- 
ten and  spoken  about  the  flight  of  the  poor  man  from  his 
crowded  tenement  and  squalling  babies  to  the  warm, 
nicely  furnished  corner  saloon,  where  he  indulges  his 
taste  ;  an  almost  criminal  misrepresentation  of  his  real 
character,  a  maudlin  mixture  of  ideas  w  hich  insists  upon 
converting  the  need  of  things  into  logical  demoralization 
and  spiritual  degeneration.  There  are  poor  men  who  are 
wretched  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  and  there  are  rich 
men  who  are  w  retched  in  even-  sense  of  the  word.  It  is 
obligatory  upon  one  who  is  ready  to  disc u  ss  the  social 
habits  of  either  to  keep  both  classes  in  mind,  and  not  tt> 
overlook  the  fact  that  the  standard  of  morality  and  sclf- 
s.icrificc  is  as  high  among  the  poor  as  among  their  more 
fortunate  brothers.  As  for  the  saloon,  it  is  a  business 
which  is  carried  on  in  response  to  a  demand  for  it,  and 
the  average  person,  rich  or  poor,  who  patronizes  it  does 
so  because  he  wants  a  beverage.  He  is  treated  hospitably 
so  long  as  he  spends  freely.  He  is  treated  with  freezing 
coolness  when  he  turns  the  saloon  into  a  lounging  place. 
The  poor  man's  saloon,  moreover,  is  invariably  small  and 
very  poorly  equipped  for  club  purposes.  It  is  the  rich 
man's  saloon  that  is  hung  with  pleasing  pictures,  warm 
draperies  and  upholstered  easy  chairs  and  handsome 
tables,  upon  which  expensive  lunches  are  served  free  ol 
cost.  What  are  said  to  constitute  means  of  relaxation 
and  diversion  arc,  as  a  rule,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  poor 
saloon  keeper,  whose  shop  is  more  redolent  with  disagree- 
able odors  than  the  dirty  tenement  said  to  have  been  left 
behind  bv  his  customers. 

Improving  Conditions  in  Old  Greenpoint 

New  York  Evening  Tott.  Condensed  far  1'mi.lC  OWIQH 
One  of  the  busiest  factory  quarters  of  the  Greater 
New  York  is  that  section  of  Brooklyn's  eastern  district 
known  officially  as  the  seventeenth  ward,  and  colloquially 
as  Greenpoint.  Thrift  has  made  many  comfortable 
homes  in  the  newer  parts  of  the  ward,  and  in  the  older 
section  little  colonies  of  well-to-do  and  cultured  families 
still  linger.  But  for  the  most  part  old  Greenpoint  is  a 
place  of  dreary  tenements  and  grimy  factories,  crowded 
with  persons  who  are  sordid  and  coarsely  materialistic 
rather  than  vicious  or  criminal:  people  who  have  to  sell 
their  lives  in  order  to  exist.  In  this  poorest  quarter  stands 
a  building  loftier  than  its  neighbors.  This  is  the  Astral, 
the  model  tenement- house,  built  and  owned  by  the  Pratt 
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estate,  and  the  light  it  sheds  on  the  gloom  of  Grecnpoint 
comes  from  the  quarters  of  the  Neighborship  social  settle- 
ment. 

The  week's  programme  includes  more  than  a  dozen 
meetings  of  girls*,  boys',  and  young  women's  clubs, 
besides  classes  in  sewing,  dressmaking,  millinery,  cook- 
ing, drawing,  color-study,  physical  culture,  and  home 
nursing,  and  the  daily  sessions  of  the  kindergarten.  Kin- 
dergarten and  "housekeeping"  classes  are  soon  to  be 
started.  The  watchword  of  those  who  have  made  the 
boy  s  club  a  success  is  "  Keep  the  youngsters  busy." 
Many  an  unmanageable  "case"  has  been  made  over  into 
a  model  club-member  by  putting  him  to  caning  chairs  or 
making  jute  mats,  or  by  teaching  him  to  cane  wood  and 
to  bend  iron  into  forms  of  use  and  beauty.  The  Neigh- 
borship settlement  is  peculiarly  fortunate  in  that  all  its 
teachers  are  specialists;  and  since,  with  few  exceptions, 
they  are  students  or  ex-students  of  Pratt  institute,  it  has 
the' further  advantage  of  similar  standards  and  methods  of 
work  in  all  the  classes. 

A  recent  achievement  in  which  the  Astral  workers 
took  especial  satisfaction  was  the  opening  and  main- 
tenance for  two  months  last  summer  of  a  playground, 
which  had  an  average  daily  attendance  of  two  hundred 
and  twenty  children.  By  the  solicitation  of  Miss  Ovington 
and  her  associates,  Miss  Steel  and  Miss  Brigham,  4,000 
feet  of  lumber  was  contributed;  carpenters  were  induced 
to  give  their  services,  and  dealers  to  supply,  without  extra 
charge,  or  at  a  nominal  pnee,  pails  and  shovels,  sand,  nails, 
and  other  articles.  The  playground  was  a  success  in 
every  way,  and  its  organizers  hope  to  keep  it  open  for  a 
still  longer  time  next  summer.  Through  Miss  Ovington, 
who  is  a  member  of  the  Consumers'  league,  the  settlement 
has  interested  itself  in  an  effort  to  shorten  the  working 
hours  of  salespeople  in  Grecnpoint  stores,  who  now  work 
until  eight  in  the  evening  four  days  in  the  week  and  until 
eleven  on  Mondays  and  Saturdays. 

The  Astral  settlement  is  a  second  home  to  scores  of 
its  friends — the  little  girls  and  half-grown  boys  and  young 
women  who  come  to  "F"  house,  not  only  to  attend 
clubs  and  classes,  but  to  call,  to  dine,  to  spend  a  Sunday. 
Here  amid  tasteful  furnishings,  flowers,  books,  and  pic- 
lures,  they  breathe  for  a  little  while  the  atmosphere  of 
culture.  The  formation  of  personal  relations  between  the 
workers  and  their  friends  in  the  neighborhood  is  recognized 
as  essential  to  the  success  of  the  settlement.  But  the 
workers  at  the  Astral  do  not  consider  the  personal  side  of  the 
work,  any  more  than  the  social  or  the  educational  side, 
an  end  in  itself.  While  meeting  their  neighbors  hand  to 
hand  and  heart  to  heart,  they  look  beyond  individuals 
to  the  class  or  community  they  represent,  and  realize  that 
it  is,  not  only  to  uplift  them,  but  to  make  them  factors 
in  the  uplifting  of  Grecnpoint  that  the  settlement  exists. 

+ 

Sex  in  Crime 

San  Francisco  <Cal.)  Wave.  Condensed  for  I'vhlic  Opinion 
A  rising  flood  of  female  law-breakers  continues  to 
pour  unchecked  into  the  criminal  annals  of  San  Francisco, 
and  it  forces  into  prominence  the  problem  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  sex  of  the  offender  in  imposing  punish- 
ment for  crime.  It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  every  mis- 
carriage of  justice  at  trials  in  which  a  woman  is  held  for 
an  infraction  of  the  law  increases  the  number  of  female 
criminals  in  a  perceptibly  regular  proportion.  This  is  not 
only  an  insufferable  imposition  upon  the  chivalrous  con- 
sideration which  men  naturally  extend  to  women,  but  it  is 
threatening  to  woman's  moral  standard  and  a  hindrance  to 
her  right  progress.  It  is  generally  a  deliberate  imposition. 
Women  of  this  class,  like  the  holy  apes  of  Benares,  take 
advantage  of  their  worshipful  immunity  to  make  all  kinds 
of  mischief.    In  consequence  <»f  it  the  press  is  obliged  to 


record  murder  after  murder,  done  on  any  mere  trivial  or 
emotional  pretext,  by  means  of  knife,  poison  or  pistol. 

True  to  the  protecting  instinct,  the  manly  impulse  is 
to  excuse  and  condone  when  a  woman  commits  a  fault, 
although  women  and  men  are  equally  amenable  before  the 
law  to  punishment  for  crime.  In  estimating  the  preva- 
lence of  crime  for  the  purpose  of  comparison  between 
men  and  women,  statistics  are  misleading  and  manifestly 
partial  to  women  ;  for  the  reason  that  women  are  less 
vigorously  prosecuted,  judgments  against  them  are  more 
difficult  to  obtain,  and  their  punishments  when  convicted 
arc  less  severe.  Reliable  statistics  would  not  by  any 
means  show  more  women  than  men  criminals,  but  they 
would  show  a  larger  proportion  of  women.  The  greater 
criminal  element  will  always  be  found  among  men,  be- 
cause of  man's  more  katabolic  or  active  and  variable  na- 
ture. But  whatever  may  be  the  proportion  of  crime,  or 
the  difference  in  incentives,  either  women  are  or  they  are 
not  responsible  for  their  actions  ;  and  men  are  prone  to 
remark  that  if  California  is  to  have  one  law  for  women 
and  another  for  men,  that  it  would  be  well  to  specify 
the  difference  in  the  codes. 

Brooklyn  Daily  Eaglt 

Mrs.  Ida  Place,  who  killed  her  step-daughter,  and  was 
subsequently  convicted  of  murder,  has  exhausted  all  judi- 
cial resources  to  save  her  life.  The  court  of  appeals 
has  just  affirmed  the  judgment  of  conviction.  Much 
will  be  made  by  sentimentalists  of  the  fact  that  Mrs. 
Place  is  a  woman.  They  will  hold  that  she  should  re- 
ceive special  consideration  because  of  her  sex  and  that 
the  death  sentence  should  at  least  be  commuted  to  one 
of  life  imprisonment.  If  we  arc  to  consider  questions 
of  sex  in  murder  we  should  follow  it  to  its  logical  con- 
clusion. If  women  arc  better  than  men  when  they  arc 
good  they  are  worse  than  men  when  they  are  bad  and 
whatever  deterrent  effect  there  may  be  in  the  punish- 
ment of  female  criminals  should  be  allowed  full  play. 
But  in  these  days  of  talk  about  equality  of  the  sexes 
we  should  permit  the  equality  to  extend  at  any  rate  to 
equality  before  the  law.  If  a  man  had  been  guilty  of 
the  crime  for  which  Mrs.  Place  has  been  convicted  the 
demand  for  his  judicial  killing  would  have  been  general 
and  would  have  been  opposed  only  by  those  good  peo- 
ple who  do  not  believe  in  capital  punishment.  Mrs. 
Place  should  be  treated  with  judicial  impartiality. 

+ 

Various  Topics 

The  reports  read  at  the  annual  business  meeting  of  the 
Massachusetts  cooperative  league  show  ihat  the  past  year 
was  profitable  for  the  cooperative  hanks,  and  that  the  league 
had  increased  both  its  membership  and  its  capital. 

The  second  annual  report  of  the  Consumers'  league  of 
Massachusetts  has  been  made  public.  So  far  as  the  large  dry 
goods  establishments  in  the  centre  of  Itoston  are  concerned, 
the  tabulated  statement  seems  to  show  that  business  at  these 
is  carried  on  under  healthy  and  favorable  conditions.  The 
limit  once  proposed  for  women's  work  of  sixty  hours  a  week 
is  not  reached  in  any  of  these  places,  while  regular  employees 
receive  as  a  rule  many  benefits  in  the  way  of  vacations  with- 
out loss  of  pay,  opportunities  to  obtain  their  own  supplies  in 
the  stores  at  low  prices,  general  immunity  from  tines,  and 
haff-holidays  on  Saturdays  during  the  summer  months. 

A  charity  that  has  been  proposed  for  Pittsburg,  namely, 
the  supplying  of  clothing  to  the  deserving  poor  by  salvage 
from  city  waste,  is  in  operation  on  the  west  side  in  New  York, 
in  a  modified  form.  The  cast-off  clothing  of  the  wealthy  is 
gathered  by  the  sisters  of  the  House  of  the  Good  Shepherd 
and  sold,  in  good  condition,  for  a  nominal  price- — the  price 
being  whatever  the  purchaser  can  afford  to  pay,  one  cent  or 
more.  The  plan  has  only  recently  been  put  into  operation, 
but  has  already  given  very  satisfactory  results.  Many  of  the 
poor,  adults  and  children,  have  been  clothed  who  Would, 
under  other  circumstances,  have  suffered  for  want  of  suffi- 
cient covering. 
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Poisonous  Plants 

The  department  of  agriculture  issues  a  pamphlet  by 
Mr.  V.  K.  Chesnut,  assistant  botanist,  in  which  thirty 
poisonous  plants  of  the  United  States  are  described  and 
illustrated.    The  list  is  as  follows  :  Fly  amanita,  death 


WATER    HEMLOCK.  showing         WOOLLY  LOCO   WEED  ... 
section. 4  splndle-ahaued  root  arid  low.       whole  plunt . .»,  cross  section  jI  ,>,<i. 
er  .tern,  the  leaves.  Bowers,  ami  fruit; 
also  Iruit  and  cross  section  of  seed. 


cup,  false  hellebore,  pokeweed,  corn  cockle,  dwarf  lark- 
spur, Wyoming  larkspur,  purple  larkspur,  black  cherry, 
woolly  loco  weed,  stemless  loco  weed,  rattlebox,  caper 
spurge,  snow  on  the  mountain,  poison  ivy,  poison  oak, 
poison  sumac,  red  buckeye,  water  hemlock,  Oregon  water 
hemlock,  poison  hemlock,  broad-leaf  laurel,  narrow-leaf 
laurel,  great  laurel,  staggcrbush,  branch  ivy,  jimson 
weed,  black  nightshade,  bittersweet,  and  sneczeweed. 
We  have  space  to  describe  only  four  of  the'plants,  but  we 
may  recommend  the  circular  to  those  who  live  in  or  fre- 
quent the  country,  farmers'  Bulletin  No.  86  is  the 
official  designation  of  the  publication. 

The  woolly  loco  weed  is  a  silvery-white,  silky-kavcd 
perennial  eight  to  twelve  inches  high,  with  an  abundance 
of  soft  foliage  springing  out  in  a  cluster  from  a  short 
central  stem  close  to  the  ground.  The  flowers  are  pea- 
shaped  and  usually  purple.  The  pod  is  distinctly  two- 
celled.  This  plant  is  native  to  the  great  plains  region, 
extending  from  western  Texas  and  New  Mexico  north- 
ward to  South  Dakota  and  Wyoming,  being  most  abund- 
ant in  Colorado  and  in  the  western  part  of  Nebraska  and 
Kansas.  It  grows  both  on  the  open  prairie  and  on  rocky 
hillsides.  Horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  are  affected  by  loco, 
but  the  principal  damage  is  done  to  horses.  Two  stages 
are  recognized.  The  first,  which  may  last  several  months, 
is  a  period  of  hallucination  or  mania  accompanied  by  de- 
fective eyesight,  during  which  the  animal  may  perform 
all  sorts  of  antics.  After  acquiring  a  taste  for  the  plant 
it  refuses  every  other  kind  of  food,  and  the  second  stage 
is  ushered  in.  This  is  a  lingering  period  of  emaciation, 
characterized  by  sunken  eyeballs,  lusterless  hair,  and 
feeble  movements.  The  animal  dies  as  if  from  starvation, 
in  periods  ranging  from  a  few  months  to  one  or  two 
years.  The  damage  done  to  the  live-stock  business  by 
this  weed  is  immense.  The  state  of  Colorado  paid  out 
nearly  $200,000  in  bounties  between  1881  and  1885  in 
an  attempt  to  exterminate  it. 

The  water  hemlock  is  a  smooth,  erect,  perennial,  three 


to  eight  feet  high,  with  a  rigid,  hollow  stem,  numerous 
branches,  finely  dissected  leaves,  white  flowers,  and  a 
cluster  of  spindle-shaped  roots,  which  vary  in  length  from 
one  and  a  half  to  three  inches,  and  are  very  characteristic 
of  the  plant.  It  grows  commonly  in  swamps  and  damp 
soil,  throughout  the  Atlantic  states,  westward  to  Louisiana. 
Iowa,  and  Minnesota  ;  much  less  commonly  northwest- 
ward through  Nebraska  to  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  in 
New  Mexico.  This  is  one  of  the  most  poisonous  native 
plants  in  the  United  States,  being  rapidly  fatal  to  both 
man  and  animals.  The  prominent  symptoms  are  vomit- 
ing, colicky  pains,  staggering,  unconsciousness,  and 
frightful  convulsions,  ending  in  death. 

The  broad-leaf  laurel,  typical  in  its  effects  of  half  a 
do/en  or  more  native  species  of  the  heath  family,  is  a  fine 
shrub,  usually  four  to  eight,  but  sometimes  thirty  to  forty 
feet  high.  It  has  thick,  flat,  and  shining  leaves,  showy 
clusters  of  peculiarly  shaped,  viscid,  and  mostly  inodorous 
pink  (lowers,  which  appear  in  May  and  June,  and  a  glo- 
bular, viscid,  dry,  and  inedible  fruit.  It  grows  abundantly 
on  rocky  hillsides,  in  cattle  ranges,  and  on  mountain 
slopes  up  to  3,000  or  4,000  feet,  from  Connecticut  to 
eastern  Ohio  and  along  the  Alleghanies  to  Georgia  and 
Alabama ;  less  abundantly  in  the  New  Kngland  and 
southern  states  as  far  as  Louisiana  and  Arkansas.  Scores 
of  cattle  and  sheep  are  poisoned  annually  by  eating  the 
•>hrub.  The  honey  derived  from  the  nectar  of  the  flower 
appears  to  be  poisonous  under  some  conditions.  Case?, 
of  human  poisoning  occur  directly  by  overdoses,  or  im- 
proper use  in  domestic  medicine,  probably  by  the  secret 
and  criminal  use  of  the  leaves  to  increase  the  intoxicating 
effects  of  liquors,  and,  in  children,  by  their  eating  the 
young  shoots  by  mistake  for  the  wintergrcen.  The  general 
symptoms  are  as  follows  :  Persistent  nausea,  with  slight 
but  long-continued  vomiting  and  attempts  to  vomit, 
frothing  at  the  mouth,  grating  of  teeth,  irregular  breath- 
ing,  partial  or  complete  loss  of  sight  and  feeling,  dizzi- 
ness, inability  to  stand,  extreme  drowsiness,  stupor  and 
death. 


The  sneczeweed  is  a  smooth,  angular,  branching  per- 
ennial, one  to  three  feet  high,  with  rather  thick  lance- 
shaped  leaves,  and  a  large  number  of  showy  yellow  flowers 
which  do  not  appear  until  autumn.  It  grows  commonly 
in  moist  ground  from  Connecticut  to  Michigan  and 
Illinois,  and  southward  to  the  gulf ;  less  commonly  north- 
westward from  Louisiana  to  Oregon  and  Washington  ; 
also  in  Arizona.     It  has  been  found  at  an  altitude  of 
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o.ooo  feet  in  Nevada.  The  symptoms,  as  determined  by 
experiments  made  in  Mississippi  upon  calves,  are  an  accel- 
erated pulse,  difficult  breathing,  staggering,  and  extreme 
nensitivcness  to  the  touch.  In  fatal  cases,  death  is  pre- 
ceded bv  spasms  and  convulsions. 

The  Ventilation  of  Tunnels  and  Buildings 

British  Medical  Journal,  \jox\&o\\.  Eiccrpt 

A  paper  on  this  subject  was  recently  read  by  Mr. 
Francis  Fox  at  a  meeting  of  the  institute  of  civil  engineers. 
He  laid  it  down  as  a  fundamental  proposition  that  if  the 
imount  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  air  of  a  railway  tunnel 
lid  not  exceed  twenty  parts  in  10,000  the  ventilation 
might  be  deemed  satisfactory.  He  next  gave  a  formula 
which  to  find  the  volume  of  air  which  must  be  intro- 
duced into  a  tunnel  per  minute,  and  remarked  that  the 
ventilation  of  the  Severn  and  Mersey  tunnels  had  been 
determined  by  this  rule,  and  had  been  declared  satisfactory 
bv  a  departmental  committee  of  the  board  of  trade.  In 
the  metropolitan  railway  tunnels  the  amount  of  carbon 
dioxide  in  the  air  was  sometimes  as  much  as  eighty-six 
parts  per  10,000.  The  Mont  Cenis  tunnel,  which  is  eight 
,md  a-half  miles  long,  is  at  a  higher  altitude  at  its  centre 
;han  at  cither  end ;  this  is  inimical  to  good  ventilation, 
md  at  times  great  difficulty  is  experienced  in  carrying  on 

he  traffic.    The  men  working  in  the  tunnel  are  subjected 
great  discomfort,  and  the  corrosion  of  the  rails  is  ex- 

essive,  about  three  hundred  tons  having  to  be  relaid 

•very  year. 

With  regard  to  the  ventilation  of  buildings,  Mr.  Fox 
animadverted  on  the  inconsistency  of  keeping  houses  clean, 
Greets  swept,  and  sewers  flushed  to  preserve  the  air  pure, 
while  allowing  it  to  become  absolutely  lout  for  want  of 
proper  ventilation.  Air  passed  through  human  lungs  had 
:.een  well  designated  "air  sewage."  It  is  highly  poison- 
ous, and  the  breathing  of  it  over  and  over  again  was 
raught  with  the  gravest  consequences  to  health.  In 
Jicat  Britain  70,000  deaths  occurred  annually  from  tu- 
berculous disease,  nearly  all  of  which  could  be  saved  were 
the  value  of  fresh  air  well  understood  by  the  community. 
Carbon-dioxide  in  the  air  of  rooms  should  not  exceed  ten 
parts  per  10. coo.  Ventilation  of  twenty  cubic  feet  a  head 
1  minute  was  sufficient  for  ordinary  purposes.  The  im- 
purity of  air  in  schools  and  dwelling  houses  was  often 
greater  than  that  in  sewers.  The  air  in  a  room  might  be 
.uite  cold  and  very  foul  ;  whilst  it  might  be  warm  and 
vet  perfectly  fresh.  To  avoid  draught  the  air  should  enter 
Through  a  large  number  of  small  orifices  so  as  to  thorough- 
ly diffuse  the  current,  but  gratings  were  apt  to  diminish 
the  volume  of  air  passing  between  them. 

+ 

Radium,  Another  "Element" 

The  Scientific  American  for  January  *8  contains  a  trans- 
lation from  the  Camples  Rcndus  of  the  French  academy  of 
sciences  in  which  P.  Curie  and  G.  Hemont  describe  their  dis- 
covery of  a  strongly  radio-active  substance  in  pitchblende: 

This  substance  is  near  bismuth  in  its  analytical  prop- 
erties. We  therefore  came  to  the  conclusion  that  pitch- 
Mende  might  contain  a  new  element,  for  which  we  pro- 
posed the  name  of  polonium.  Our  subsequent  researches 
ire  in  accord  with  the  results  first  obtained,  but,  concur- 
rently with  these,  we  have  met  with  a  second  substance, 
strongly  radio-active,  and  entirely  differing  from  the  first 
t>ody  in  its  chemical  properties.  Polonium  is  precipitated 
from  its  solution  by  sulphuretcd  hydrogen.  Its  salts  are 
wluble  in  acids,  and  are  precipitated  bv  water ;  polonium 
•*  completely  precipitated  by  ammonia.  The  new  radio- 
active substance  we  have  discovered  has,  to  all  appear- 
mce,  the  properties  of  almost  pure  barium.     It  is  not 


precipitated  either  by  sulphureted  hydrogen  nor  by  am- 
monium sulphide,  nor  by  ammonia  ;  its  sulphate  is  insolu- 
ble in  water  and  acids  ;  the  carbonate  is  insoluble  in  water; 
the  chloride  is  very  soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble  in  con- 
centrated hydrochloric  acid  and  in  alcohol.  It  gives  the 
barium  spectrum  easy  to  recognize.  Nevertheless,  we  be- 
lieve this  substance,  although  in  greater  part  consisting  of 
barium,  contains  besides  a  new  element  which  gives  to  it 
radio-activity,  andwhich  is  close  to  barium  in  its  chemical 
properties. 

Here  are  the  reasons  which  lead  us  to  this  opinion  : 
1  Barium  and  its  compounds  are  not  radio-active,  t 
The  first  substances  we  obtained  had,  in  the  state  of  hy- 
drated  chloride,  an  activity  sixty  times  as  great  as  that  of 
metallic  uranium.  On  dissolving  these  chlorides  in  water 
and  precipitating  a  portion  by  alcohol,  the  part  precipi- 
tated is  much  more  active  than  the  part  left  in  solution.  3 
M.  Demarcay  has  been  good  enough  to  examine  the  spec- 
trum of  our  substance.  M.  Demarcay  has  found  in  its 
spectrum  a  ray  which  does  not  appear  to  be  due  to  any 
known  element.  This  ray,  scarcely  visible  with  the  chloride 
sixty  times  more  active  than  uranium,  is  notable  with  the 
chloride  concentrated  by  fractionation  to  an  activity  nine 
hundred  times  that  of  uranium.  The  intensity  of  this  ray 
augments,  therefore,  with  the  radio-activity,  and  this  we 
think  is  a  very  serious  reason  for  attributing  it  to  the  radio- 
active portion  of  our  substance.  These  different  reasons 
lead  us  to  believe  that  the  new  radio-active  substance  con- 
tains a  new  element,  to  which  we  propose  to  give  the 
name  of  radium. 

We  have  determined  the  atomic  weight  of  our  active 
barium  by  estimating  the  chlorine  in  the  anhydrous  chlor- 
ide. We  have  found  numbers  differing  very  little  from  those 
obtained  with  inactive  barium  chloride  ;  however,  the  num- 
bers for  the  active  barium  are  always  a  little  higher,  but  the 
difference  is  of  the  order  of  magnitude  of  experimental 
errors.  The  new  substance  certainly  contains  a  very  large- 
proportion  of  barium.  In  spite  of  this,  its  radio-activity  is 
considerable.  The  radio-activity  of  radium  ought  therefore 
to  be  enormous.  Uranium,  thorium,  polonium,  and  ra- 
dium, and  their  compounds,  render  air  a  conductor  of 
electricity,  and  act  photographically  on  sensitive  plates. 
From  these  points  of  view  polonium  and  radium  are  con- 
siderably more  active  than  uranium  and  thorium.  On 
photographic  plates  we  obtain  good  impressions  with  ra- 
dium and  polonium  in  half  a  minute.  It  requires  sev- 
eral hours  to  obtain  the  same  result  with  uranium  and 
thorium. 

+ 

Various  Topics 

The  results  of  an  investigation  on  the  protection  of  iron 
and  steel  work  from  rust  have  led  Herr  Julian  Treumann  to 
the  conclusion  that  certain  Japanese  lacquers  form  by  far  the 
most  satisfactory  coverings.  They  are  strongly  adherent,  and 
resist  sea  water,  steam  and  acids,  even  at  high  tempera- 
tures. 

The  London  Electrician  contains  an  illustrated  description 
of  the  improved  form  of  the  Higgins  type -printing  telegraph. 
It  is  claimed  that  a  speed  of  twenty-five  to  thirty  words  per 
minute  is  possible,  and  that  the  manipulation  is  easy.  In- 
struments have  been  working  in  London  on  a  resistance  of 
1,500  ohms;  also  between  London  and  Folkestone,  a  distance 
of  sixty  miles;  satisfactory  tests  were  also  made  by  the  British 
post  office. 

Mr.  Hildchrandsson.  director  of  the  Upsala  observatory, 
has  published  his  observations  of  the  height  of  clouds  during 
the  past  seven  years.  These  comprise  3,000  measurements 
of  height  and  motion,  of  which  1,635  werc  taken  by  photog- 
raphy. It  appears  that  the  mean  height  of  the  clouds  varies 
greatly  during  the  year.  The  maximum  is  reached  in  June 
and  July,  when  the  mean  height  ol  cirrus  clouds  is  five  miles 
and  that  of  cumulus  a  little  over  a  mile. 
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The  Ancient  Persian  Idea  of  God 

A.  V.  \V.  Jackson,  in  the  January  Mtntit,  Chicago,  Condensed 
for  Public  Opinion 

Ahura  Mazda,  tlum  Spirit  Must  Holy, 

Creator  o(  the  Material  world, 

Tlum  Ri^htcou*  Om- ! 
These  are  the  words  in  w  hich  Zoroaster,  the  prophet  or 
ancient  Iran,  was  wont  to  pray  to  the  Holy  One  of  Persia, 
to  the  Lord  God  of  Iran,  as  we  read  in  the  Avesta  or  an- 
cient sacred  books  of  the  Parsis.  It  was  this  figure  of 
Ahura  Mazda,  or  Ormazd,  that  Zoroaster  proclaimed  to 
stand  at  the  head  of  the  host  of  heaven  as  supreme  ruler 
over  the  great  kingdom  of  good,  of  truth,  of  light,  and  as 
regent  and  sovereign  above  all  peers.  "A  great  god  is 
Ahum  Mazda,  the  greatest  of  the  gods,  "  says  King  Darius 
also  in  the  grand  royal  inscriptions  on  the  rock  at  Behistun 
when  he  invokes  blessings  upon  his  people  and  gives 
thanks  to  Ormazd  for  all  his  mercies  and  kindnesses,  in 
tones  that  resemble  the  fervor  and  dignity  of  the  psalmist 
chanting  "  the  Ix>rd  is  a  great  God,  and  a  great  king 
above  all  gods."  Everywhere  in  the  Zoroastrian  scriptures 
the  supremacy  of  Ahura  Mazda  is  recognized  and 
acknowledged  ;  everywhere  in  his  names,  titles,  attributes 
and  functions,  there  is  evidence  of  the  exalted  idea  which 
the  Persians  held  of  the  majesty  of  this  supermundane 
figure,  of  the  purity  of  this  transcendental  divine  being 
whom  the  Zoroastrian  religion  set  up  to  be  worshipped  as 
god. 

The  very  lines  of  address  to  the  deity,  given  above  in 
the  formulaic  stanza,  show  a  certain  ideality  of  thought  that 
characterized  the  ancient  Persian  temperament.  The  name 
Ahura  Mazda  which  always  stands  first  in  the  address  by 
the  prophet  when  he  begins  to  commune  with  his  god,  is 
in  itself  an  ideal  title.  It  means  the  "Lord-Wisdom." 
This  "sovereign  knowledge"  universally  appears  as  the 
chief  characteristic  of  the  Iranian  deity.  These  words  of 
the  address,  "spirit  most  holy,"  or  "spirit  most  bene- 
ficent," exhibit  one  of  the  most  characteristic  attributes  of 
Ahura  Mazda  as  Spenla  Mainyu  or  Mainyu  Spinnhla,  the 
good  spirit,  opposed  to  the  evil  spirit,  Anra  Mainyu,  a 
tenet  as  metaphysical  as  the  trinitarian  doctrine  in 
Christian  theology.  With  the  phrase  "creator  of  the- 
material  world,'  in  the  formula  of  address  above,  we  come 
to  one  of  the  most  characteristic  of  all  Ahura  Mazda's 
attributes.— (he  creative  power.  The  true  force  of  the 
final  attribute  "righteous,"  which  sums  up  the  formulaic 
address,  can  best  be  appreciated  when  we  understand  the 
significance  of  the  original  word  asha  "  right,  order,  law, 
purity,  righteousness, "  from  which  it  is  derived.  From 
the  Avesta,  from  the  ancient  Persian  inscriptions,  and  from 
the  Sassanian  or  middle  Persian  writings,  we  may  hastily 
present  some  of  the  epithets  which  have  been  gathered, 
and  we  may  notice  the  other  functions  which  Ormazd 
performs.  He  is  not  only  a  righteous  creator  but  he  is 
also  the  "keeper."  "guardian,"  and  "protector"  of  all 
his  creatures  to  whom  he  is  ever  ready  to  lend  his  aid. 
He  is  "watchful"  and  "infallible."  and  he  is  "not  to  be 
deceived  "  for  he  is  -omniscient  ";  he  is  a  giver  of  rewards 
and  punishments. 

Zoroastrianism,  and  the  religion  of  ancient  Persia, 
presents  us  with  a  strikingly  ideal  conception  of  the  god- 
head. In  its  purity  and  spirituality  the  figure  possesses 
an  individuality,  elevation  and  loftiness  that  is  not  to  be 
paralleled  in  the  ancient  religion  of  Greece,  of  Rome,  of 
India.  The  gods  of  the  Greek  anil  Roman  pantheon, 
with  their  human  forms,  their  human  passions,  their 
human  failings,  can  offer  no  likeness  to  the  Lord  God  of 
Iran  with  his  heavenly  host  of  angels  and  archangels. 
Nor  can  the  frenzied  Indra,  exhilarated  by  copious 
draughts  of  intoxicating  wm<i  and  accompanied  by  the 


warring  elements  of  the  storm,  afford  a  parallel.  No,  nor 
the  pale  and  colorless  Brahma,  nor  that  vague  Nirvana  or 
state  into  w  hich  the  faithful  follower  of  Buddha  sinks  back 
or  is  rc-absorbed.  No,  none  of  these  present  a  true  match 
for  such  a  conception  of  the  supreme  being  as  Zoroaster 
taught  The  majesty  of  the  kingly  figure  of  Ahura  Mazda 
in  the  Avesta,  in  the  Achxmenian  inscriptions,  in  the 
Pahlavi  literature  of  Sassanian  times — this  truly  character- 
istic produc  tion  of  Zoroaster's  spirit — finds  its  parallel  and 
sujierior  in  Sacred  Scripture  alone.  The  concept  of 
Ormazd.  however,  in  its  purity,  its  ideality,  its  dignity, 
can  offer  a  fair  comparison  to  the  flaming  majesty  of  the 
Holy  One  of  Israel,  the  God  of  truth,  of  justice,  of  power 
and  of  wrath,  or  to  the  being  who,  in  our  Saviour's  teaching, 
is  more  especially  the  God  also  of  love,  of  goodness  and 
mercy— the  Father  in  heaven  in  whom  we  believe  and 
place  our  trust.  In  one  point,  however,  the  god  of  an- 
cient Persia  strikingly  differs  from  the  God  of  Israel. 
This  is  in  the  attribute  of  omnipotence.  Ahura  Mazda, 
although  omnipresent  and  omniscient,  is  nevertheless  not 
omnipotent ;  his  power  is  ever  limited,  hampered,  con- 
fined, by  that  self-existent,  coeval,  but  not  co-eternal, 
rival — Anra  Mainyu. 

+ 

• 

The  International  Sunday  School  Lessons 

Dwuiiit  M.  Hoix,n,  in  tho  L'nivtrtaJut  Lt<uUr,  Boston.  Coi,- 
denwd  for  Public  Opinion 

So  far  as  my  observation  goes,  the  revolt  against  the 
international  series  of  Sunday-school  lessons  comes  from 
some  of  our  best  and  most  intelligent  teachers  and  minis- 
ters. The  advantage  of  having  all  the  children  of  evan- 
gelical and  liberal  Sunday  schools  studying  simultaneously 
the  same  lesson  may  pass  for  what  it  is  worth.  The  vast 
amount  of  labor  expended  upon  its  exposition,  and  upon 
the  various  other  helps  which  it  calls  forth  are  of  course 
to  be  considered.  But  there  are  objections,  also,  which 
can  not  be  overlooked.  It  has  driven  the  Bible  nearly 
out  of  the  Sunday  school.  There  is  nothing  very  sacred, 
nothing  very  likely  to  cultivate  reverence  for  sacred  liter- 
ature in  a  lesson  paper.  Children  can  be  taught,  no 
doubt,  to  bring  the  Bible  with  them  and  to  refer  to  it  in 
the  class.  But  under  the  international  series  they  fail  to 
see  the  necessity  for  it,  and,  as  a  rule,  do  not  do  it. 

The  international  system  interferes  with  proper  grad- 
ing of  classes.  There  can  not  be,  under  thii  series,  a  sys- 
tematic study  of  the  things  it  seems  most  desirable  to 
teach  in  Sunday  school.  When  a  child  has  been  through 
tfcc  various  departments  of  our  Sunday  schools  he  ought 
to  have  some  general  idea  of  what  the  Christian  religion 
is,  and  what  it  requires  of  men.  Are  our  young  men  and 
women  getting  it  ?  Are  not  their  minds  in  confusion 
about  it  ?  For  this  confusion  lack  of  grading  and  of 
systematic  study  is  surely  responsible.  Should  not  a  pri- 
mary department  be  confined  to  the  simplest  exposition 
of  the  life  of  Christ  ?  There  arc  lessons  in  the  Old  Testa 
ment  which  arc  not  suitable  for  the  youngest  pupils.  A 
good  teacher  can  undoubtedly  get  something  out  of 
them  ;  so  she  could  out  of  a  stone 

It  is  an  absurdity  for  us,  with  our  ideas  of  evolution 
in  religion,  and  in  the  morality  of  the  Hebrew  people,  t" 
employ  a  system  which  is  founded  upon  the  theory  that 
all  the  Bible,  being  directly  inspired,  is  homogeneous 
throughout.  It  is  an  absurdity  for  us  to  teach  in  one 
part  of  the  year  lessons  which  force  upon  our  attention 
the  lax  morality  of  David,  or  the  vile  amours  of  Samson, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  year  the  exalted  morality  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  as  if  these  were  alike  part  and 
parcel  of  God's  scheme  for  the  salvation  of  the  world. 
The  teacher  can,  of  course,  teach  that  the  morality  of 
David's  time  is  lower  than  that  of  Jesus  ;  but  if  it  be  so. 
what  is  the  use,  with  children,  of  going  back  to  David 
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again  next  year :  All  sense  of  historic  continuity  must, 
so  far  as  the  system  goes,  and  unless  it  be  counteracted 
by  the  teacher,  be  lost  to  any  but  exceptional  pupils.  All 
sense  of  the  gradual  evolution  of  a  pure  morality  under 
the  pressure  of  the  Hebrew  spirit  must  be,  by  this  system, 
so  far  as  it  goes,  prevented.  We  have  taken  up  this  sys- 
tem from  .evangelicalism,  but  out  of  the  camp  of  the 
evangelicals  comes  such  an  arraignment  as  this — quoted 
trom  Dr.  Washington  (iladdcn  :  "The  classes  that  go 
skipping  back  and  forth  from  the  Old  Testament  to  the 
Sew,  and  ranging  up  and  down  the  centuries  with  no 
sense  of  the  historic  continuity  of  the  events  with  which 
they  are  dealing,  are  liable  to  find  themselves  in  a  state  of 
intellectual  confusion  with  respect  to  Biblical  matters  out 
of  which  it  is  not  easy  to  extricate  them.  Teachers  of 
general  history  in  the  high  schools  have  great  trouble  in 
disentangling  the  ideas  of  Sunday-school  pupils  with  re- 
spect to  the  events  of  Old  Testament  history.  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  worthy  gentlemen  who  prepare  these  courses 
are  not  altogether  clear  in  their  own  minds  as  to  the  gen- 
etic relations  of  that  history." 

I  fail  to  see  why  we  should  go  with  evangelists  in 
Sunday-school  teaching.  Our  affinities  do  not  lie  in  that 
direction.  I  do  not  see  why  the  liberal  churches  as  a 
whole  should  not  have  their  own  lessons  based  upon  a 
more  rational  and  intelligent  view  of  what  the  Bible  really 
is  than  that  which  underlies  the  international  series.  I 
see  no  consistency  between  that  modern  study  of  the 
Bible  which  is  denominated  higher  criticism  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  selection  which  prevails  in  the  international  series. 
You  can  teach  your  modem  knowledge  in  connection 
*ith  this  series,  but  the  weight  of  this  system  is  against  you. 

4- 

Ministers'  Salaries 

W.  S.  Hakucmid,  in  the  New  York  OuUeei,  January  21.  Con 
densed  for  I'i'BLic  Opinion 
The  salnrics  paid  to  thousands  of  ministers  in  the 
smaller  cities  and  towns  of  the  United  States,  and  to  very 
many  of  the  mission  workers  on  the  frontier,  are  not  only 
out  of  all  keeping  with  the  demands  of  the  work  per- 
formed, and  in  no  way  commensurate  with  the  talents  of 
the  men  employed,  but  they  arc  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
the  best  results  from  the  labors  of  a  noble  class  of  men. 
Mure  than  this,  they  tend  to  weaken  the  minister  and  to 
make  him  the  subject  of  the  almoner. 

In  round  numbers,  there  arc  at  present  one  hundred 
*nd  twenty-five  thousand  ministers  in  the  United  States, 
h  round  numbers  there  are  twenty-three  millions  of  com- 
municants in  the  churches  of  the  United  States.  The 
church  property  is  valued  at  upwards  of  six  hundred  and 
seventy-eight  millions  of  dollars.  Now,  if  the  communi- 
cants of  the  churches  of  the  United  States  shod  Id  annually 
jive  for  the  support  of  their  ministers  an  average  of  only 
twenty  dollars  each,  every  minister  would  receive  three 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars  per  year,  and  there  would 
be  over  twenty-one  millions  of  dollars  remaining  to  be 
inided  among  the  ministers  of  the  richer  churches.  To 
be  sure,  there  are  poor  communicants  who  would  be 
enable  to  pay  as  much  as  twenty  dollars  per  year  for  the 
support  of  the  minister  alone,  and  there  are,  in  the  Cath- 
olic Church,  for  instance,  many  not  of  wage-earning  age  ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  arc  very  many  in  the 
churches  able  to  give  far  more  than  twenty  dollars  per 
year,  while  there  are  many  unidentified  with  any  denom- 
ination, but  who  are  generously  inclined  toward  the 
churches  and  who  frequently  give  liberally  from  large 
fortunes;  and  from  these  classes  the  average  could  quite 
easily  be  maintained.  Reducing  it  to  an  average  individ- 
ual congregation,  if  each  one  of  three  hundred  members 
paid  annually  for  the  support  of  the  minister,  or,  if  the 
whole  congregation,  rich  and  poor  alike,  should  agree 


upon  a  certain  sum  which  would  be  an  average  of  twenty 
dollars  per  capita — each  member  paying  according  to  his 
means — the  church  would  give  to  its  minister  the  hand- 
some sum  of  six  thousand  dollars  per  year. 

Preeminently  not  a  money-making  occupation,  the 
ministry  should  yet  be  one  of  adequate  thrift.  The 
minister  who  is  dependent  to  any  degree  upon  gifts  or 
gratuities  of  fees  or  alms,  call  them  what  you  will,  is  to 
that  extent  not  only  placed  under  humiliating  obligations, 
but  stands  in  danger  of  being  pinched  in  his  piety  and 
dwarfed  in  his  self-respect.  No  doubt  there  are  instances 
on  the  frontier  where  much  heroic  service  might  be  lost 
without  the  immediate  contributions  of  the  people  ;  and, 
under  such  conditions,  the  mission  minister  may  consider 
it  wrong  not  to  accept  this  assistance.  Is  it  not  fair  to 
say  that  there  is  need  of  a  readjustment  of  the  financial 
relations  between  the  pulpit  and  the  pew  ?  Two  lines  of 
action  may  be  suggested  : 

1 —  The  minister  himself  should  resolve  to  root  out  of 
his  life,  at  any  cost  of  effort,  the  fast-growing  and  noxious 
plant  set  out  and  nourished  by  the  almoner,  a  plant 
which  must,  by  reason  of  its  luxuriant  growth,  take 
strength  from  the  soil  which  enriches  his  nobler  parts. 

2 —  The  members  of  the  churches  should  set  about  a 
readjustment  of  their  financial  relations  to  their  ministers 
and  increase  their  contributions,  looking  to  an  early  and 
complete  abandonment  of  the  present  system  of  alms  ; 
or,  to  follow  the  former  figure,  they  should  heartily  lend 
a  hand  with  the  minister  in  uprooting  the  plant  of  the 
almoner. 

The  fact  that  thousands  of  ministers  in  the  smaller 
cities  and  towns  of  the  United  States  are  not  paid  salaries 
large  enough  to  let  them  live  in  a  manner  fitting  their 
calling  ;  the  fact  that  very  many  of  them  must  pinch  at 
every  point  to  provide  for  the  imperative  necessities  of 
themselves  and  families ;  the  fact  that  they  are  barred 
from  any  successful  effort  to  lay  by  a  sum  for  the  educa- 
tion of  their  children  or  the  needs  of  the  day  of  rain — 
such  facts  as  these  are  hardly  the  ones  to  be  blazoned  on 
banners,  or  cut  in  the  rich  brass  of  shining  tablets,  or  set 
in  the  splendid  colors  of  gorgeous  memorial  windows. 
They  arc  facts  that  should  arouse  a  long-slumbering  sense 
of  justice. 

The  Church  and  the  University 

Churrkmam  (Knis.),  New  York.  Kxccrpt 
Sectarianism  is  withdrawing — and  must  of  necessity- 
withdraw — from  all  proper  university  foundations.  Why  ? 
Because  the  things  are  contradictory.  Sectarianism  at 
best  stands  for  partial  truth.  The  university,  as  it  is  more 
truly  such,  must  more  and  more  stand  for  the  whole  of 
truth.  But  sectarianism  must  withdraw  in  favor  of  what  ? 
Religious  negation  /  Or  that  most  effectual  form  of  no- 
gation,  the  quiet  and  contemptuous  ignoring  of  religion  ? 
Now  the  university  which  stands  for  the  whole  equally 
contradicts  itself  when  it  ignores  or  negates  that  which  is 
so  large  a  part  of  the  whole  of  life  as  religion.  What, 
therefore,  is  to  be  substituted  for  sectarianism,  that  is.  for 
partial  religion,  in  the  university,  is  not  no  religion  but 
whole  religion.  It  is  absurd  to  pretend  to  control  the  evo- 
lution of  part  of  man's  nature  and  life  by  negation  or  ex- 
clusion of  any  other  essential  part.  All  must  be  provided 
for,  and  each  must  have  at  least  the  opportunity — if  pos- 
sible, the  freest  and  fullest  opportunity— of  proportionate 
and  symmetrical  development.  The  university  must  have 
its  proper  religious  environment  and  atmosphere,  its  own 
natural  spiritual  tone  and  expression— else  it  is  itself  ab- 
normal and  one-sided. 

What  shall  this  religious  tone  and  atmosphere  of  the 
university  be ':  Shall  it  be  a  composite  of  all  the  voices 
and  all  the  features  of  all  the  sects,  taken  simultancoiis.lv 
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or  in  rotation .'  Or  shall  we  not  rather  say  :  Let  it  be,  if 
possible,  not  a  mixture  of  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow, 
but  itself  that  original  white  light  which  contains  and 
combines  in  itself,  in  a  divine  and  mysterious  harmony 
and  unity,  the  infinite  variety  and  beauty  of  all  the  hues  ? 
Is  it  possible  that  Christian  thought  shall  so  express  itself 
in  a  faith,  Christian  feeling  utter  itself  in  a  worship, 
Christian  fellowship  range  itself  under  an  order,  so  truly 
universal  or  Catholic  as  to  include  every,  and  exclude  no 
essential  truth  in  sentiment  or  principle  of  any  genuinely 
Christian  sect?  Is  it  further  possible  that  this  expression 
of  the  religious  nature  and  activity  shall  be  in  such  har- 
mony with  the  whole  physical,  mental,  social,  and  moral 
life  and  interests  of  the  university  as — so  far  from  interfer- 
ing with  any — to  inspire,  stimulate,  exalt  and  ennoble 
them  all  ?  If  the  church  is,  or  can  be.  in  this  sense 
Catholic,  and  not  itself  a  sect  ;  if  it  can  so  provide  for 
and  satisfy  the  spiritual  functions  as  through  these  to 
quicken  and  regulate  all  the  other  functions  involved  in  a 
true  education  and  progress,  who  shall  say  that  the  univer- 
sitv  does  not  want  the  church  ? 

+ 

Various  Topics 

A  great  Protestant  demonstration  took  place  in  the  Koyal 
Albert  hall,  London.  January  31st,  to  "demand  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  mass  and  the  confessional "  in  the  established  church. 

President  Tucker,  of  Dartmouth,  says  the  best  criticism  of 
a  sermon  he  ever  received  came  from  a  discerning  friend, 
who  said  :  •'  You  seemed  to  me  to  (>e  more  concerned  about 
the  truth  than  about  men." 

The  eminent  British  evangelist,  Rev.  F.  II.  Meyer,  is 
making  a  brief  tour  in  India,  and  is  to  speak  in  a  large  num- 
ber of  cities  on  the  most  vital  points  ol  Christian  faith,  seeking 
to  quicken  the  spiritual  life  ol  Christians. 

The  late  Professor  Drummond.  when  a  college  student  at 
twenty  two,  laid  this  down  as  a  rule  for  dealing  with  the  un- 
converted :  •'  Tenderness  and  courtesy  are  requisite  to  ap- 
proach the  heart,  without  which  the  heart  is  approached  only 
to  be  shocked." 

Another  interesting  London  church  is  in  process  ot  de- 
molition— the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Minorics.  The 
church  budding,  which  dates  from  1706,  is  the  successor  of 
the  ancient  abbey  founded  (or  the  nuns  of  St.  Clare  by  the 
earl  of  Lancaster,  brother  of  Edward  I.  in  1193.  The  church 
possesses  an  interesting  relic  in  the  head  ol  the  duke  ol  Suf- 
folk, father  of  Lady  Jane  Grey. 

A  contract  has  just  been  approved  by  the  ecclesiastical 
commissioners  for  England  for  the  building  of  an  archi-epis- 
copal  residence  in  the  cathedral  precincts  at  Canterbury,  in 
place  of  Addington  park,  which  was  sold  in  the  early  part  of 
the  year.  The  remnant  of  the  ancient  archi-episcopal  palace, 
known  as  Old  Palace,"  which  is  situated  close  to  the  west 
front  of  the  cathedral,  will  form  the  nucleus  of  the  new  resi- 
dence. 

The  Pnyanodaya,  published  by  the  Congregational  mis- 
sion at  Bombay,  is  the  only  religious  paper  of  its  kind  in 
India,  having  its  first  tW3  pages  devoted  to  editorials,  notes, 
and  articles  in  English,  and  the  remainder  in  Marathi.  It  is 
circulated  largely  among  Hindus,  presents  the  gospel  mes- 
sage, answers  attacks  upon  Christianity,  exposes  the  errors 
of  Hinduism,  and  treats  ol  social  political  questions  affecting 
India,  from  a  Christian  point  of  view. 

The  Russian  Doukhobors  [see  Prune  Opinion,  November 
17]  have  arrived  in  Canada.  The  reserve  established  for 
them  by  the  government  in  Manitoba  is  similar  to  their  Rus- 
sian home  in  soil  and  climatic  conditions.  Every  family  has 
one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land,  a  shanty  and  farm  imple- 
ments given  to  them;  in  addition,  they  are  provided  with 
comfortable  quarters  until  spring.  The  present  contingent  is 
numbered  at  1.822,  and  it  is  thought  the  emigration  of  the 
spring  will  bring  the  remaining  members  of  the  sect,  includ- 
ing those  settled  in  Cyprus,  about  8,  500  in  all.  These  people 
have  divided  themselves  into  groups  of  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  families 
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License  in  English  Rhyme 

A.  li.  VhWCoMKK,  iii  the  New  York  Nation,  January  26.  Con- 
densed for  Public  Opinion 

' '  The  poet's  eye  "  has  very  properly  been  the  central 
theme  of  appraisers  of  poetry  from  Shakespeare  to  John 
Ruskin  and  George  Henry  Lewes ;  and  much  that  is 
luminous,  with  not  a  little  that  is  obscure,  has  been  writ- 
ten about  imagination  and  vision  and  sincerity.  That  the 
poet's  ear  has  received  somewhat  less  than  its  fair  share  of 
attention  may  be  due  to  a  natural  delicacy  about  drag- 
ging that  organ  into  prominence.  But  it  is  not  right  that 
the  vital  element  of  harmony — how  vital  we  may  learn 
from  the  case  of  men  (like  Emerson)  to  whose  transcend- 
ent faculties  of  vision  this  adjunct  has  been  in  any  measure 
denied — should  be  thrust  so  far  back  into  the  critical  con- 
sciousness. Nor  is  it  right  that  we  should  hear  more 
about  that  "other  harmony  "of  prose  than  about  the 
primal  harmony  of  poetry.  The  subject  is  confessedly  a 
difficult  one.  Every  critic  holds  himself  competent  to 
judge  whether  or  not  the  poet  has  been  true — the  appeal 
to  patent  facts  is  so  easy  ;  but  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  his 
musical  faculty  is  a  different  matter.  A  few  have  attempted 
it,  and  we  remember  with  gratitude  the  appreciations  of 
critics  like  De  Quincey  and  the  late  Mr.  Symonds.  But 
these  critics  have  for  the  most  part  confined  their  observa- 
tions to  the  subject  of  rhythm,  the  most  obvious  as  well  as 
the  fundamental  and  indispensable  feature  of  English 
verse.  Upon  the  minor,  adventitious  feature  of  rhyme,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  point  to  any  adequate  word. 

It  has  been  the  mistake  of  nearly  all  writers  on  poetic* 
that  they  have  tried  to  lay  down  laws  ;  but  any  attempt 
at  legislation  in  the  technique  of  English  poetry  must  give 
offense  to  a  people  who  rejoice  in  the  possession  of  a 
Shakespeare  and  no  Academy.  We  may  safely  hold  that 
the  laws  of  rhyme,  like  the  laws  of  language,  will  take  care 
of  themselves.  Certainly  the  professor  is  not  the  poet's 
keeper.  And  the  present  writer  desires  tt  clearly  under- 
stood  that  no  matter  how  often  he  shall  find  a  poet's  prac- 
tice failing  to  square  with  a  prosodist's  rules  he  will  give 
himself  no  uneasiness.  The  question  is  this  :  Should  any 
license  in  English  rhyme  be  recognized?  Should  a  poet 
permit  himself  to  use  imperfect  or  so-called  "allowable" 
rhymes — pairs  of  words  whose  sounds  through  the  rhym- 
ing portion  do  not  exactly  correspond,  as  love,  prove  ;  gaze, 
face  ;  see,  liberty  r 

Let  us  see  now  what  the  actual  practice  of  our  poets 
has  been.  We  are  not  concerned  with  the  difficult  ques- 
tion of  the  origin  of  end-rhyme,  nor  with  its  rise  to  recog- 
nition in  English  poetry.  We  know  that  at  certain  periods, 
even  after  its  use  by  Chaucer,  it  was  regarded  by  scholarly 
poets  or  "  makers''  as  unworthy  of  their  art  and  fit  only 
for  use  in  popular  jingles.  But  to  turn  to  the  poets,  the 
practice  of  Chaucer  and  Gowcr  is  clear.  They  aimed  to 
use  only  perfect  rhymes  as  we  understand  the  term  today, 
with  the  difference  that,  under  the  influence  of  foreign 
models,  they  did  not  insist  upon  a  dissimilarity  of  the  con- 
sonants preceding  the  vowels,  using  very  freely  identical 
or  '« rich  "  rhymes.  They  admit  a  few  rhymes  which  we 
can  not  consider  absolutely  exact  on  any  theory  of  pro- 
nunciation (as  were,  beer e  ;  found,  hand;  remember,  ten- 
tier),  but  such  are  clearly  conscious  departures  from  their 
ideal,  forced  upon  them  by  the  poverty  of  rhymes  of  which 
Ch.tucer  somewhere  complains. 

Beginning  with  Spenser,  though  the  problem  of  pro- 
nunciation remains  always  a  vexing  one,  we  can  make  out 
a  tendency  toward  greater  definitencss  in  one  direction 
with  less  exactness  in  another.  The  tendency  is  to  restrict 
the  limits  of  the  license,  but  to  extend  the  resort  to  license 
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within  those  limits.  The  full,  identical  rhymes,  though 
still  used  (descent,  fn  r  cent — Pope  ;  ray,  tit  ray — Shelley  : 
•ea,  >ee — Swinburne),  are  exceptional.  Cases  of  mere 
assonance  or  vowel-rhymef/'oXwi.  often — Shakespeare:  win, 
him  -Rcssctti),  except  where  deliberately  adopted,  as  in 
*vcral  poems  by  Mrs.  Browning  and  George  Eliot,  are 
also  of  rare  occurrence.  Rhymes  like  Wyatt's  upon  un- 
stressed syllables  are  scarcely  to  be  found  at  all.  The 
units  are  practically  narrowed  to  our  present  definition  of 
end-rhyme  as  given  some  distance  back.  On  the  other 
band,  the  practice  of  substituting  for  identical  sounds 
i within  the  rhyming  portion  of  the  words)  merely  approx- 
imate sounds,  whether  vowel  or  consonant  or  both,  has 
been  freely  adopted  and  extended.  Spenser  himself  was 
still  much  inclined  to  cling  to  the  Chaucerian  ideal  in  this 
respect  and  allow  no  mere  approximations,  as  is  evident 
from  his  resort  to  violent  distortion  of  words  and  to  all 
-nrts  <>f  dialectal  forms  to  secure  exactness  of  rhyme  : 
am,  dim  (climl);  janes,  n.vums  (waves);  rift,  cliff;  grieffe, 
■  iifft:  But  there  remains  a  verv  large  number  o(  posi- 
Tively  imperfect  rhymes  which  he  allowed  to  stand,  some 
.if  them  mere  assonances;  deckt,  set;  cherish  I,  flarisht ; 
*curne,  learne,  etc.  Since  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, poets  have  frankly  adopted  many  imperfect  rhymes, 
i  which  the  following  are  types  : 

Shakespeare  :  Xoon,  son  ;  lore,  prove  ;  /fast,  guest. 

Pope  :  Toast,  tost ;  devil,  chil ;  remained,  land. 

Keais  :  Essences .  lees  ;  uoodlander.  spur  ;  honor,  donor  ; 
■n/mmei 'aide,  tell. 

Tennyson  :  Curse,  horse  :  gaze,  face  ;  Christ,  mist. 

Rossetti  :  Veterans,  France ;  strong,  flung ;  indeed, 
f-:nid,  fire-footed. 

Tolstoi's  Criticism  of  Modern  Art 

k  mk  Down,  ill  the  January  Art  Inttrthangt,  New  York.  Con 
flensed  for  PUULIC  OriMON 

The  most  arderu  disciple  of  Tolstoi  must  acknowledge 
:aat  he  is  rather  too  general  and  sweeping  in  his  denunci- 
ation of  modern  art  and  art  critics,  John  Ruskin,  who 
nis  a  iarge  following  throughout  the  art  world,  has  been 
preaching  doctrines  for  years  that  coincide  very  closely 
*nh  those  of  Tolstoi.  Vet  Tolstoi  does  not  even  men- 
tion Raskin's  name.    That  art  is  the  means  of  communi- 

iting  feelings  or  emotions,  and  that  feelings  of  nobleness 
iid  goodness  expressed  in  art  are  better  than  those  of  a 

ase  nature,  are  trite  ideas,  which  are  recognized,  in  one 
;hraseology  or  another,  by  nearly  all  art  critics.  That 
T.uch  bad  art  prevails  in  our  modern  society,  and  that 
•omc  critics  justify  and  laud  bad  art,  can  not  be  denied, 
L|ut  that  art  in  general  is  subject  to  the  low  characteriza- 
tion made  by  Tolstoi  may  well  be  questioned. 

Modern  art  has  put  the  whole  world  in  sympathy,  and 
n:ne-tenths  of  all  the  artists,  instead  of  pandering  to  the 

upper  classes,"  are  producing  works  that  appeal  almost 
altogether  to  the  commonality.    Our  poetry  and  fiction 

■e  all  laden  with  the  wrongs,  the  sorrows  and  the  hopes 

i  the  under  classes.  Nearly  every  modern  novel  that 
finds  any  general  acceptance  makes  us  feel  some  heart- 
throb of  the  poor.  In  painting  and  pictorial  art  the  aim 
*  distinctly  universal.  Every  home  is  visited  by  numcr- 
"us  papers,  magazines  and  books,  bringing  cheer  and 
v>lacc  to  the  inmates,  placing  them  in  touch  with  man- 
kind the  world  over  and  awakening  in  them  the  aspirations 
of  a  higher  life.  Works  of  art  of  the  genre  class  are 
prominent  at  all  art  exhibitions  and  particularly  com- 
mon in  all  the  newspapers  and  magazines  of  the  day. 

The  assertion  made  by  Tolstoi  that  the  upper  classes 
»re  peculiarly  afflicted  with  the  erotic  mania  is  difficult  to 
f«lievc,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  in  contradiction  to  the 
principle  just  stated  above,  to  wit.  that  the  'upper  and 

lower'  classes  can  not  have  opposite  or  widely  different 


moral  standards.  There  are  no  facts  which  go  to  show 
that  the  upper  classes  are  more  given  to  sensuality  than 
the  middle  or  lower  classes.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  at- 
tested by  the  statistics  of  all  countries  that  the  upper 
classes  marry  later  in  life  and  propagate  less  freely  than 
any  other  class.  And  it  is  also  well  known  that  the  high- 
est per  cent  of  illegitimacy  is  not  found  anywhere  among 
the  upper  classes.  Statistics  rather  indicate  that  the 
passions  of  the  upper  classes  are  under  better  control. 
However,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  neither  class  of 
society  is  superior  to  the  other  in  this  particular,  but  both 
are  similarly  tainted  with  the  same  vice. 

There  is  another  position  taken  by  Tolstoi  that  is  sure 
to  be  questioned  by  many  readers  of  his  book.  It  is  that 
all  good  art  is  universal,  that  appreciation  of  it  is  natural 
to  the  masses  and  that  it  is  not  a  matter  of  culture  and 
can  not  be  promoted  by  art  schools  or  critics.  No  doubt 
all  human  creatures  have  a  love  for  some  sort  of  art,  and 
are  able  to  appreciate  simple  music,  songs  and  pictures. 
But  a  great  deal  of  art  of  the  best  kind  is  incomprehen- 
sible, except  to  people  of  culture.  Religious  art  will 
illustrate  this  truth.  Only  a  wide  outlook  and  a  culti- 
vated reason  make  possible  the  reception  or  transmission 
of  the  highest  religious  feelings.  The  same  principle 
holds  good  in  music,  literature,  painting  and  all  other 
arts.  The  train  of  emotions  awakened  by  an  expression 
in  music  depends  upon  the  depth  of  feeling  which  the 
hearer  has  experienced  and  the  breadth  of  thought  to 
which  his  mind  has  attained.  Only  a  man  who  is  rich  in 
character  himself  can  see  the  depth  of  soul  in  a  portrait, 
or  the  love  of  humanity  in  a  work  like  the  "Gleaners." 

The  wholesale  indictment  which  Tolstoi  brings  against 
the  upper  classes  in  attributing  to  them  all  the  evils  of 
modem  art,  is  due  to  a  peculiar  class  bias  which  is  notice- 
able in  many  distinguished  intellects  of  our  time.  Desir- 
ing to  see  a  greater  equality  brought  about  in  a  world  of 
imperfections,  they  naturally  sympathize  with  the  greatest 
sufferers— the  masses.  This  sympathy  unbalances  the 
reason  and  causes  them  to  attribute  all  the  vices  to  the 
upper  classes  and  all  the  virtues  to  the  lower  classes.  As 
a  consequence  the  prejudices  of  the  two  classes  are  sharp- 
ened and  stereotyped  and  that  union  and  brotherhood  of 
mankind,  of  which  Tolstoi  is  the  special  champion,  is 
postponed  and  made  more  difficult. 

4- 

Vulgarity  in  Music 

Arthur  Wn  i>,  in  the  January  Afusic.  C!>i<  a^o.    Condense.!  f.»r 
Pi  M  li  Oi  imon 

Something  must  be  done  to  stop  the  deluge  of  the 
so-called  "popular  music"  which  is  flooding  this  un- 
happy country,  doing  more  harm  in  an  evening  than 
scores  of  conscientious,  earnest  musicians  can  accomplish 
good  in  a  month.  If  we  admit,  as  surely  we  must,  that 
music  is  one  of  the  most  important  culturing  influences 
that  we  have  at  our  command  ;  if  we  agree,  as  surely  we 
must  do,  that  in  that  higher  education  of  the  intellect 
which  brings  it  to  a  more  complete  understanding  of 
beauty  and  the  essential  role  that  beauty  plays  in  the 
world  music  is  the  all-important  factor— how  can  we  re- 
gard this  invasion  of  vulgarity  in  music  other  than  as  a 
national  calamity,  in  so  far  as  the  mental  attainments  of 
the  nation  are  concerned?  Is  it  for  this  that  so  many 
earnest,  honest  American  musicians  have  spent  their 
lives? — that  the  vaudeville  "artists"  should  push  them 
roughly  into  an  unearned  oblivion  }  Is  it  for  this  that 
the  grand  orchestras  of  Boston,  New  York,  Cincinnati  and 
Chicago  exist  ' — that  the  people  should  rather  go  to  hear  ;i 
brass  band  play  nigger  music  "  in  a  beer  garden  ?  Has 
all  that  the  real  workers  --the  pioneers  of  American  music 
— strove  to  accomplish— did  accomplish,  really-  been  in 
vain  ?   Is  Theodore  Thomas  but  a  name,  Anton  Seidl  but 
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a  shadow,  Arthur  Xikisch  but  a  memory?  ll  seems  im- 
possible, but  proofs  of  our  disgrace  lie  near  at  hand. 

The  cheap,  trashy  stuff  that  we  hear,  not  only  in  the 
music  hall  and  on  the  streets,  but  even  in  the  drawing- 
rooms  of  the  cultured,  can  not  elevate  even  the  most  de- 
graded minds,  nor  could  it  possibly  urge  any  one  on  to 
greater  effort  in  the  acquisition  of  culture  in  any  phase. 
I  do  not  deny  that  some  of  these  melodies  are  vastly  su- 
perior to  others.  Among  those  at  present  before  the  pub- 
lic which  are  unobjectionable  I  will  quote  the  Chevalier 
coster  songs,  certain  of  which  (notably  Old  Dutch)  have 
just  claims  to  consideration  as  art  products;  or  "Two 
Little  Pumpkin- Colored  Coons,"  which  has  the  merit,  at 
least,  of  harmonic  interest  of  an  elementary  description, 
and  which  is  also  written  fairly  correctly  ;  "I  I.oves  Yer 
in  the  Same  Old  Way,"  which  is  analogous  to  the  Chev- 
alier songs,  and  a  few  others.  Yet  to  state  that  these 
arc  infinitely  better  than  their  fellows  is  merely  by  way  of 
saying  that  they  are  less  evil  in  their  effects.  Every  one 
knows  what  the  "best  "  in  music  is,  and  I  have  always 
maintained  that  a  person  who  cares  for  music  at  all  can 
easily  lie  brought  to  an  appreciation  of  that  same  "best  " 
and  a  liking  for  it.  But  there  must  be  nt>  administering 
of  antidotes.  If  you  arc  endeavoring  to  cause  an  element- 
ary musical  mind  to  appreciate  Beethoven,  you  must  not 
let  him  escape  you  and  visit  a  vaudeville  show,  even  for  a 
single  night,  or  you  will  find  yourself  the  next  day  set 
back  weeks  in  vour  work. 

Spenser's  Tercentenary 

London  Academy,  January  14.  Condensed  for  PcHUC  Oimnhin 
King  street,  Westminster,  will  soon  be  obliterated 
from  the  map  of  London.  That  block  of  buildings  which 
separated  it  a  few  weeks  ago  from  Parliament  street  is 
level  with  the  ground,  and  it  is  certain  that,  in  the  recon- 
struction which  is  to  follow.  King  street  will  be  relegated 
to  the  limbo  of  forgotten  I.ondon  thoroughfares.  A  sad 
ending,  that,  for  a  notable  street.  In  olden  days  it  was 
the  only  route  from  Whitehall  to  the  house  of  parliament, 
and  in  one  of  the  numerous  inns  which  dotted  the 
street  in  the  sixteenth  centurv  Kdmund  Spenser  died  on 
January  1 6,  1  599. 

•Spenser  was  starved  to  death — according  to  Ben 
Jonson.  The  legend  was  believed  for  many  generations, 
but  we  may  celebrate  the  poet's  tercentenary  free  of  any 
somber  thoughts  which  credence  in  sucli  a  story  would 
surely  bring.  As  Ix>well  tersely  put  it,  "Spenser's  misery 
was  exaggerated  by  succeeding  poets,  who  used  him  to 
point  a  moral,  and  from  the  shelter  of  his  tomb  launched 
many  a  shaft  of  sarcasm  at  an  unappreciative  puhlic."  We 
know  now  that  in  the  October  before  his  death  Spenser 
had  been  appointed  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Cork,  and 
that  instead  of  being  driven  out  of  Ireland  by  Tyrone's 
rebellion,  he  came  back  to  London  as  the  special  messen- 
ger of  Sir  Thomas  Norreys,  president  of  Munster.  Is  it 
believable  that  such  an  official  of  government,  on  such  an 
errand,  woutd  have  been  allowed  literally  to  starve  to 
death  ?  Idle,  too,  is  all  that  talk  which  speaks  of  Spen- 
ser's death  as  taking  place  in  an  "obscure  tavern  in 
King  street.''  It  is  clear  from  many  old  documents  that 
King  street  was  the  recognized  resort  of  all  special  mes- 
sengers to  the  court,  and  there  is  Stow's  testimony  that  it 
was  "  a  very  great  thoroughfare,"  and  that  "  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  such  as  come  to  town  in  the  terms,  here 
are  in  this  street  some  good  inns  for  their  reception." 
There  was  a  time  when  any  poet  dying  mysteriously  was 
made  to  end  his  career  in  an  obscure  tavern. 

Spenser's  school  has  been  discovered  within  recent 
years.  While  investigating  the  Townley  mss.,  Mr.  R.  B. 
Knowles  came  upon  an  account-book  setting  forth  the 
wise  uses  to  which  the  wealth  of  one  Richard  Nowell  lias 


been  put,  and  among  the  names  inscribed  there  he  found 
that  of  the  author  of  the  "  Faerie  Queen."  Further  ex- 
amination showed  that  it  was  as  a  scholar  of  the  Mer- 
chant Tailors'  school  that  Spenser  became  a  sharer  in 
Robert  Nowcll's  bounty,  and  that  discovery  filled  in  the 
blank  which  had  hitherto  existed  in  the  poet's  biography 
from  his  birth  to  his  going  to  Cambridge. 

Various  Topics 

Hyam  Shaw  has  undertaken  the  illustration  of  all  the  plays 
of  Shakespeare. 

It  is  reported  that  John  Morley  has  been  paid  $50,000  for 
writing  the  "  Life  of  Gladstone." 

The  memorial  of  William  Black  takes  the  form  of  a  life- 
boat, named  after  him,  and  stationed  in  the  Hebrides. 

The  three  books  ot  1898  "crowned"  by  the  London 
Academy  are  "A  Life  of  William  Shakespeare"  by  Sidney 
Lee,  "The  Forest  Lovers  '  by  Maurice  Hewlett,  "Talcs  of 
Unrest "  by  Joseph  Conrad. 

In  spite  of  the  definite  announcements  that  Sir  Henry 
Irving  will  produce  the  new  Sardou  play  on  the  subject  of 
Robespierre,  early  in  the  spring,  it  is  known  that  only  three 
of  the  five  acts  have  been  finished  by  the  veteran  French 
dramatist. 

The  memorial  to  Lord  Tennyson  in  Haslemere  church  is 
to  take  the  form  of  a  window,  after  a  design  by  the  late  Sir 
Edward  Burne-Jones  (one  of  the  last  of  a  series  illustrating 
the  story  of  the  holy  grail),  representing  the  vision  which 
came  to  Sir  Galahad  in  the  little  chapel. 

A  semi  monthly  Latin  journal  called  Vox  l>rbis  is  now 
being  published  in  Rome.  Its  purpose  is  to  discuss  arch- 
a-ologtcal,  literary  and  art  problems,  and  also  to  encourage 
the  writing  of  Latin  poetry.  In  a  recent  number  there  is  an 
ode  on  the  bicycle,  which  is  termed  ••  birota  vclocissima." 

London  art  lovers  are  at  present  enjoying  an  exhibition 
of  a  large  and  representative  collection  of  drawings  by  the 
late  Sir  Edward  Burne-Jones.  This  exhibition  has  revived 
the  old  controversy  in  London  ancnt  Rurnc-Jones's  place  in 
art.  The  London  papers  arc  filled  with  letters  pro  and  con 
on  the  subject. 

Rome  has  just  celebrated  the  third  centenary  of  Giau- 
lorenzo  Bernini,  who  was  sculptor,  painter,  architect  and 
dramatist.  Bernini,  from  early  childhood  until  he  died,  at 
the  age  of  eighty-eight,  found  constant  employment  in  art. 
He  lived  long  enough  to  have  seen  not  less  than  ten  popes. 
It  was  Urban  VIII  who  was  Bernini's  great  patron. 

Harper's  fiasar:  Rodin  has  a  plan  for  a  new  monu- 
ment to  "Work."  He  dreams  of  a  tall  monument  in  bronze, 
around  which  shall  go  a  spiral  staircase,  exquisitely  wrought 
in  stone,  after  the  manner  ol  the  outside  stone  staircases  of 
another  day.  Within,  in  the  niches  of  this  staircase,  shall  be 
all  manner  of  statues,  representing  the  arts  and  the  world's 
work  in  all  its  forms.  At  the  top.  over  all,  shall  be  two 
angels  blessing  the  whole. 

Neiu  York  Times :  What  is  sadder  than  the  way  in  which 
the  Poles  of  Polish  Russia  were  forced  to  greet  the  coming 
centenary  of  their  great  poet,  Mickiewioz.  They  were  per- 
mitted to  give  money  for  the  erection  of  a  monument  which 
was  to  keep  alive  the  memory  of  Mickiewic*.  but  were  not 
allowed  to  print  or  mention  in  any  way  his  name.  The  day 
the  monument  was  unveiled  speeches  were  prohibited,  and 
no  applause  was  heard.  What  the  crowd  did  when  the 
monument  was  seen  was  to  keep  a  dead  silence,  but  every 
head  was  uncovered. 

AVw  i'orl-  Evening  Post:  The  literary  death-list  of  189S 
shows  its  greatest  names  in  cases  of  indirect  connection  with 
literature-  -Bismarck.  Gladstone,  Burne-Jones.  Of  men  whose 
chief  work  was  writing,  Lewis  Carroll  had,  perhaps,  more 
distinction,  in  his  special  display  of  genius,  than  any  other  of 
the  dead  of  the  twelve-month.  Frederick  Tennyson  was 
longest  lived  of  the  three  poets  who  bore  an  illustrious  name. 
James  Payn  and  William  Black,  Mrs."  Lynn  Linton  and 
Edward  Bellamy  and  Harold  Frederic  and  Mrs.  Cowden 
Clarke — these  are  some  of  the  lesser  lights  of  letters  which 
went  out  in  1898. 
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BALFOUR 


MISCELLANY 

M.  P.'s  and  Their  Fads 

Alexander  Mackintosh,  in  the  January  AV:«  tliuitratt.i  M.iga- 
tint,  I-ondon.    Condensed  for  PUBLIC  Opinion 
•'  Hobbies  "  (quoth  Mr.  Brooke  in  "  Middlemarch  ") 

•  are  apt  to  run  away  with  us,  you  know,"  and  he  adds. 

•  it  doesn't  do  to  be  run  away  with."  Many  busy  mem- 
bers of  parliament  differ 
from  that  discursive-minded 
country  gentleman.  It  is 
good  for  them,  they  think,  to 
be  "run  away  with"  by  a 
fad  or  hobby.  Most  notor- 
ious among  members'  fads  is 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  devotion 
to  the  orchid  I  >ay  after  day 
his  coat  is  adorned  with  the 
Bower,  sometimes  with  one 
for  the  morning  and  another 
for  the  evening.  In  his  son, 
Mr.  Austen,  he  has  an  imi- 
tator who  sometimes  sports 
the  orchid  as  well  as  the  eye- 
glass, although  the  young 
man's  own  fancy.it  is  report- 
ed, turns  to  the  farming  of  a 

hi;  of  land  adjoining  Highbury.  The  "brave  and  bi- 
metallic Balfour"  stands  at  the  head  of  those  members 
whose  hobbies  are  outdoor  games.  I.awn  tennis  formerly 
shared  his  affection  with  Handel,  and  more  recently  the 
bicycle  has  almost  run  away  with  him.  Golf,  however,  is 
his  favorite  fad.  His  devotion  to  it  has  made  the  game 
fashionable  in  England  and  has  increased  its  popularity 
even  north  of  the  Tweed. 

The  order-book  of  the  house  of  commons  is  a  monu- 
ment of  legislative  fads ;  there  are  some  even  on  the 
statute-book.  Proportional  representation  is  the  fad  of  a 
!-•«  members,  bimetallism  of  others.  Some  find  a  fad  in 
anti-opium  or  the  local  veto,  worthy  objects  which,  when 
pressed  out  of  season,  become  tiresome.  Telephones  are 
Mr  Provand's  fad,  and  Mr.  Arthur  O'Connor's  is  in  the 
rules  of  the  house.  Mr.  James  Lowther's  steadfast  ad- 
herence to  protection  through  good  and  ill  report  is 
smiled  at  as  a  political  whim,  and  another  member  is 
laughed  at  because  he  has  "conventual  establishments" 
on  the  brain.  Mr.  Jesse  Collings's  cry  for  three  acres 
and  a  cow  was  regarded  at  first  as  a  fad,  but  ceased  to  be 
such  when  taken  up  by  politicians  of  both  parties.  One 

the  purest  parliamen- 
tary fads  is  that  of  Mr. 
(.'uthbert  Quilter,  who 
annually  ballots  for  a 
bill  to  promote  the  pur- 
ity of  beer. 

Some  men  have  great 
h  ibbies.  Sir  Ellis  Ash- 
mead  Bartlett,  for  in- 
stance, plays  with  the 
empire.  Happiest,  how- 
ever, are  they  who  find 
fads  in  small  things  or 
in  occupations  far  out- 
side the  ordinary  busi- 
ness of  their  lives.  Col- 
onel Saunderson  paints  ; 
Sir  Frank  Lockwood, 
with  impartial  hand  car- 
icatured friends  and  opponents.  His  hobby  never  failed 
to  amuse  wearied  members.  I^>rd  George  Hamilton's  fad 
is  destructive.  It  is  his  habit  when  seated  in  the  house 
to  take  a  sheet  of  paper  and  carefully  cut  it  into  small 
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pieces.  There  are  members  who  write  poetry.  Sir  Wil- 
frid I-awson  has  for  many  years  been  addicted  to  this 
innocent  amusement.  The  muse  visits  him  on  a  back 
bench,  where  he  scribbles  his  inspired  lines  on  a  copy  of 
the  orders  of  the  day  or  any  scrap  of  paper  at  hand. 

It  is,  perhaps,  in  games  and  sports  that  the  majority 
of  members  find  their  hobbies — at  least,  such  hobbies  as 
are  known  outside  the  family  circle.  Mr.  Chaplin  and 
Mr.  Lowtber,  not  content  with  bimetallism  and  pro- 
tection, fly  to  the  turf.  Others  arc  at  their  happiest 
when  riding  to  hounds  ;  a  few  seek  delight  in  steeple- 
chasing.  There  is  a  large  parliamentary  team  of 
cricketers.  Among  these  is  Mr.  I.yttelton,  who  can  keep 
wicket  to  any  colleague's  bowling.  Viscount  Curzon  has 
a  partiality  both  for  cricket  and  for  music,  and  Mr.  H. 
\V.  Forster  is  a  crack  golfer,  as  well  as  batsman.  Mr. 
Herbert  Gladstone  divides  his  affection  between  tennis 
and  music,  politics  taking  a  back  place.  Sir  Edward 
Grey,  who  loves  the  fresh  air  and  the  life  of  a  country 
gentleman  better  than  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  of 
commons,  has  more  than  once  won  the  amateur  tennis 
championship.  Among  parliamentarians  of  the  present 
day  there  is  a  considerable  company  of  chess  players. 
Mr.  Parnell,  the  brother  of  the  Irish  "leader,"  Mr. 
Plunkett  and  Mr.  Atherley-Joncs  are  some  of  the  keenest. 
Chess  is  the  only  game — except,  of  course,  the  great 
political  game — played  at  the  house  of  commons.  Whig 
and  l  ory,  home  ruler  and  unionist,  forget  their  partisan 
differences  over  the  chess-board.  At  this  game  old 
churchmen  even  would  sit  down  with  the  late  Mr.  Charles 
Bradlaugh. 

The  list  might  be  extended  indefinitely.  There  are, 
for  instance,  the  collectors.  Mr.  Aird  collect  pictures 
and  entertains  artists,  and  Mr.  Horniman  collects  anti- 
quities, while  Sir  Henry  Howorth  writes  letters  to  the 
Times ;  Sir  Henry  Camphell-Bannerman  reads  French 
novels  ;  Sir  John  I.ubbock  studies  ants,  bees  and  wasps. 
Mr.  Labouchere  is  not  happy  if  he  is  deprived  of  a  cigar- 
ette for  more  than  an  hour  at  a  spell.  Certain  observers 
describe  proportional  representation  as  Mr.  Courtney's 
fad.  Others  are  inclined  to  think  his  fad  lies  in  brown 
waistcoats.  Mr.  Bryce's  hobby  is  hill-climbing.  Not 
content  with  the  ascent  of  Ararat,  he  climbs  every  hill  at 
home  and  abroad  near  which  his  fortunes  take  him. 
Lord  Salisbury  makes  chemistry  his  hobby,  and  probably 
his  opponents  think  him  more  at  home  in  his  laboratory 
than  in  the  foreign  office  ;  while  Lord  Roscbery  owes  a 
great  deal  of  his  popularity  to  his  success  on  the  race- 
course. 

Impressions  of  American  Universities 

Percy  Gardner,  in  the  January  Nintttentk    Century,  London 
(1..  Scott  Puli.  Co  ,  New  York).    Condensed  for 

i*ublic  Or  in  ton 

While  a  visit  to  America  suggests  that  changes  are 
advisable  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  he  would  be  an  un- 
worthy son  of  the  English  universities  who  did  not  recog- 
nize that  in  many  things  we  are  the  better  off.  In  many 
things  we  inherit  good  working  compromises  which  newly 
founded  universities  could  not  accept,  but  which  it  would 
be  very  doubtful  wisdom  to  give  up.  Especially  this  is 
true  of  the  attitude  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  towards  re- 
ligion. The  bill  for  the  abolition  of  tests  removed  all 
marked  unfairness  to  those  who  were  not  members  of  the 
establishment,  but  did  not  produce  a  theoretic  equality 
among  the  adherents  of  the  various  sections  of  the  Christ- 
ian Church.  And  as  the  great  majority  of  graduates  who 
belong  to  any  religious  body  are  Episcopalians,  a  good 
working  compromise  is  secured.  In  America  the  religious 
conditions  are  quite  different.  For  many  years  the  dis- 
tinctive doctrines  of  particular  religious  bodies  have  been 
dying  down  into  a  general  level  of  broad  evangelical 
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Christianity.  Hence,  though  most  American  universities 
have  been  founded  in  the  interests  of  this  or  that  religious 
body,  it  has  been  possible  at  nearly  all  to  arrange  religious 
services  which  are  acceptable  to  the  great  mass  of  the 
students.  Anil  in  such  cases  some  attendance  at  divine 
service  is  required  of  students.  But  the  services  are  such 
as  could  scarcely  raise  scruples  in  any  one  professing 
Christianity.  Anything  like  religious  persecution  is  quite 
foreign  to  American  ideas.  So  even  one  in  the  univer- 
sity, except  the  president,  is  usually  quite  free  to  hold  any 
religious  views  he  pleases.  Christian  associations  exist  at 
all  universities  ;  they  are  encouraged  by  the  authorities, 
and  largely  used  by  the  students. 

Another  matter  in  which  acquaintance  with  American 
universities  leads  only  to  a  frank  recognition  of  their 
necessary  divergence  from  ours  is  their  government.  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge  are  perhaps  the  most  complete  dem- 
ocracies in  existence.  The  congregation  at  Oxford  and 
the  senate  at  Cambridge,  comprising  all  the  resident 
teachers,  have  a  power  which  is  almost  unlimited  in  mat- 
ters of  finance,  of  organization,  and  of  ordinance.  They 
can  do  almost  anything  except  where  restrained  by  the 
wills  of  deceased  benefactors.  In  American  universities 
power  is  less  evenly  divided.  And  the  president  is  often 
the  real  repository  of  power  in  the  organization.  It  is 
the  most  marked  feature  of  American  life,  whether  politi- 
cal, commercial,  or  educational,  that  power  in  every  insti- 
tution seems  to  gravitate  into  the  hands  of  one  man.  By 
their  presidents  universities  are  made  or  unmade,  and  as 
long  as  the  institution  is  prosperous  (which  it  can  scarcely 
fail  to  be  in  America),  the  president  can  ordinarily  carry 
out  his  will  as  regards  the  direction  of  study,  the  appoint- 
ment of  teachers,  and  in  fact  in  all  matters  of  finance  and 
organization. 

Any  one  can  study  in  America  the  two  sets  of  institu- 
tions, the  co  educating  university,  and  the  university 
meant  for  one  sex  only,  as  they  exist  side  by  side.  My 
own  inquiries,  which  were,  I  fear,  persistent  and  detailed, 
led  me  to  believe  that  the  future  is  not  with  the  mixed 
universities.  Among  the  professors  in  such  universities 
there  is  widely  spread  a  deep  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  with 
the  system.  They  complain  that  the  mixed  classes  want 
homogeneity  and  vitality.  And  in  the  classes  themselves 
a  curious  drift  may  be  observed,  a  few  men  or  women  in 
a  class  mainly  composed  of  the  other  sex  tending  to  be- 
come fewer  or  disappear.  And  human  naiure  being  what 
it  is,  it  is  inevitable  that  the  relations  between  fellow- 
students  of  opposite  sexes  should  either  become  hostile  or 
else  too  intimate.  Either  the  men  will  regard  the  women 
as  unsexed  rivals,  or  else  they  will  waste  time  in  running 
after  them.  The  one  extreme  prevails  at  Cornell,  where 
men  and  women  meet  only  in  class,  and  scarcely  >peak  to 
one  another  ;  the  other  extreme  prevails  at  Chicago,  wheri- 
ihe  boys  and  girls  wander  about  in  pairs.  A  sceptic 
might  doubt  whether  much  of  feminine  society  would 
help  to  bring  the  college  career  to  a  satisfactory  end. 
Crave  scandals,  one  must  allow,  appear  to  be  almost  im- 
possible in  America,  but  the  experience  of  boat-race  week 
in  our  Knglish  universities  seems  to  show  that  philander- 
ing and  study  are  not  compatible. 

The  Treatment  of  Lucheni 

The  current  rumor  of  the  horrible  treatment  ><f  I.urhcni 
is  contradicted  by  Mrs.  Cobden-Sanderson  in  the  Prison 
Record,  London.  The  letter  from  which  we  quote  was 
based  on  the  authority  of  the  committee  which  regularly 
inspects  the  prison  in  which  the  assassin  is  now  undergo- 
ing his  life  sentence. 

The  prison  of  I'Kvcche,  at  Geneva,  while  noi  a  model 
prison,  is,  nevertheless,  superior  to  the  majority  <.l  prisons 


in  Switzerland  and  in  many  other  countries.  Luchcn; 
will  be  subjected  to  the  treatment  common  to  all  pris- 
oners condemned  to  penal  servitude  for  life.  His,  likeal' 
the  other  cells,  will  be  about  three  and  a  half  meters  ir. 
length,  two  meters  in  width,  and  two  and  a-half  in  height. 
The  daylight  enters  by  a  longitudinal  opening,  protected 
by  iron  bars  and  a  slanting  shutter,  which  allows  him 
only  to  see  the  sky.  His  furniture  will  consist  of  a  bed 
composed  of  a  palliasse,  sheet  and  coverlet,  and  a  table 
and  stool  ;  he  will  be  allowed  to  make  himself  a  bracket, 
and  to  decorate  his  walls  with  any  pictures  he  may  happen 
to  acquire.  In  winter  he  will  get  up  before  daylight  and 
will  go  to  bed  at  nightfall ;  there  are  no  lights  in  the  cells. 
During  the  night  his  clothes  will  be  removed  from  his 
cell,  to  prevent  any  attempt  to  escape.  During  the  day 
he  will  work  in  the  workshops,  unless  he  prefers  to  work 
in  his  cell,  which  he  will  be  permitted  to  do.  He  will 
work  at  carpentry,  bookbinding,  making  boots  or  wooden 
shoes,  sorting  coffee  grains,  etc.,  according  to  the  apti- 
tude he  may  show,  but  without  speaking  a  word  to  any  one. 
except  to  his  jailer,  when  his  work  requires  it.  He  will  n  - 
ceive  a  small  portion  of  what  is  gained  by  his  work. 

His  meals  will  consist  of  coffee  and  milk  in  the  morn- 
ing, a  vegetable  with  boiled  potatoes  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  soup  in  the  evening,  with  six  hundred  and  forty-five 
grammes  of  bread  a  day.  On  Thursdays  and  Sundays 
the  vegetable  will  be  replaced  by  two  hundred  and  fifty 
grammes  of  meat.  After  each  meal  the  prisoners  have 
half  an  hour's  exercise  in  the  courtyard,  marching  in 
single  file,  one  after  the  other,  the  same  as  in  every  other 
prison.  In  winter  he  will  be  dressed  in  jacket  and 
trousers  and  cap  of  gray  "Milanie"  with  yellow  stripe. 
On  Sundays  he  *an  get  books  from  the  prison  library,  ami 
tan  write  if  he  wishes.  He  will  be  allowed  to  receive 
during  the  year  six  visitors  in  the  parlor,  and  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  jailer,  but  to  receive  or  send  letters  only  witl: 
the  permission  of  the  director  of  the  prison,  who  examine:- 
their  contents. 

Various  Topics 

In  London  nervous  prostration  now  goes  hy  the  name  «•;" 
Amrrictinilis. 

More  than  $50,000  is  given  to  public  uses  by  the  will  o' 
Dr.  Orrin  S.  Sanders,  of  Boston. 

Fopc  Leo  has  granted  a  constitution  to  the  new  English 
College  of  Saint  Beda  for  English  Roman  Catholic  converts 
who  intend  to  go  hark  to  England  as  missionaries. 

Kaiser  Wilhelm  has  authorized  the  Dominicans  10  ree> 
tablish  their  convent  at  Cologne.  Saint  Thomas  Aquinas  an<: 
Albertus  Magnus  arc  among  the  great  men  who  made  the 
Cologne  cloisters  l.imous. 

Professor  J  ebb,  of  Cambridge,  who  represents  the  univer- 
sity in  parliament,  has  been  elected  as  Mr.  Gladstone's  sue 
eessor  to  the  honorary  professorship  of  ancient  history  in  the 
Royal  academy. 

Under  the  column  in  the  Roman  forum  marking  the  spot 
where  C.nar's  body  was  burned,  some  ashes  have  beer, 
found.  According  in  the  London  Daily  M.iii,  they  are  believed 
to  be  the  remains  of  his  funeral  py  re. 

The  I'.nglish-i'omtin,  a  London  magazine,  has  adopted  a 
noteworthy  plan  of  providing  educated  women  with  suitable 
employment.     It  has  instituted  a  registration  department 
in  which  applicants  .md  employers  may  lie  brought  into  com 
municalion  with  one  another  without  the  payment  ol  fees  or 
commissions 

Queen  Wilhelmina  of  Holland  still  continues  her  studies. 
It  is  stated  lliat  she  still  pays  frequent  visits  to  the  museums, 
especially  to  the  fine  collection  of  prints  in  the  Rijksmuseurr 
at  Amsterdam,  accompanied  by  one  or  two  experts.  Two 
professors  of  I.eydcn  have  been  recently  appointed  to  instruct 
her  respectively  in  the  principles  of  political  economy  and  in 
the  customs  and  institutions  of  the  natives  of  the  East  Indiar 
archipelago. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 

Rembrandt 

faaJnaarff    A  Ram*ma'tj"HrtUnJ.    By  W»itm 
,  C>unruM  Lars  hp.   CloUt.  pp.  400.  J1.50.  New 
Vurfc:  Oi»rlc»  Scrtt>wr'«  Son* 

One  can  scarcely  imagine  a  richer  field 
or  the  historical  novelist  than  the  life  of 
Rembrandt  van  Ryn,  with  its  manifold 
lramatic  incidents  and  its  daily  contact 
*-ith  the  famous  men  and  women  of 
•brave  little  Holland  "  in  the  first  half 
>l  the  seventeenth  century.  It  needed 
but  the  deft  touches 
of  Mr.  Lamed  to 
:nnvert  this  wealth 
of  material  into  a 
romance  of  unusual 
interest.  Instead  of 
trying  our  patience 
with  the  well-known 
fetalis  of  the  artist's 
tarty  life,  he  intro- 
duces Rembrandt  at 
he  age  of  twenty-five 
t6ji),  at  the  time 
•vhen  he  is  leaving 
the  old  university 
Mm  of  Leyden  and 
the  atelier  of  Pietcr 
Listman  to  pursue 
'us  studies  in  Amster- 
dam. 

One  of  the  most 
asting  impressions 
on  the  life  of  Rem- 
brandt was  made  by 
inevening  with  Fran* 
Hals  in  Haarlem,  on 
ha  way  to  Amster- 
lam.  Mr.  Larned 
skilfully  depicts  the 
(•■.illusion  of  the 
*oung  artist,  who, 
ooming  to  worship  at 
the  shrine  ot  the  great 
master,  finds  him  in 
'he  tavern,  a  jovial, 
rollicking  fellow, 
reclaiming  as  his 
gospel  of  art:  "Wine 
>  a  good  creature, 
•ruly  the  handmaid  ol 
irt.  Do  you  know  my 
mandolin  player?  I 
iinted  him  after  a 
goodly  feast  at  this 
fry  tavern,  and  he  is 
111]  to  the  brim  with  merriment  and 
■vine.  Smiling  won't  go  out  of  fashion 
vs  long  as  they  can  sec  him.  Don't  be 
>erious.  my  boy.  There  aren't  any 
monks  in  the  kingdom  of  art."  But  in 
fa  maudlin  counsel  Franz  Hals  let  fall 
'he  injunction,  never  forgotten  by  Rem- 
brandt, not  to  be  a  slave  of  a  copyist,  to 
■-member  that  he  was  a  Hollander,  not 
*n  Italian.  This  wasthe  secret  of  Fran/ 
Hals's  success,  and  it  was  this  that 
nelped  to  make  of  Rembrandt  the  most 
individual  and  independent  of  all  Dutch 
irtists. 

Upon  his  arrival  in  Amsterdam  Rem- 
>randt  established  his  studio,  where  he 
;>ainted,  etched  and  taught  with  steady 
>uccess,  culminating  in  a  commission 
from  the  illustrious  Dr.  Tulp  lor  a  pic- 
'ure  of  the  doctor  and  his  anatomy  class, 
to  be  presented  to  the  guild  hall  of  sur- 
geons.   Determined  to  paint  these  men 


as  they  were,  and  not  in  the  self-con- 
scious pose  of  men  about  to  be  painted 
or  hanged,  he  secreted  himself  behind 
the  arras  of  the  class-room  and,  with  a 
painter's  unforgetting  eye,  witnessed  the 
scene  reproduced  in  the  "  Lesson  in 
Anatomy  1632).  How  great  a  depar- 
ture was  this  picture  from  the  guild-hall 
canons  of  art  is  shown  by  Mr.  Lamed  in 
describing  its  effect  upon  Dr.  Tulp:  ■•  In- 
voluntarily the  grave  and  dignified  doc- 
tor started  back,  and  lifted  one  hand  in 


The  young 
crowned  bv  his 


REMBRANDT 


a  gesture  ol  amazement.  He  saw  in  .1 
moment  that  no  guild  picture  like  this 
had  ever  been  painted.  Where  was  the 
banqueting  table?  Where  were  the 
banners?  Where  were  the  meats  and 
pies  and  fruits,  fhc  wine  and  the  beer? 
Nolwdy  ever  painted  guild  pictures 
without  surh  accessories.  Anil  there, 
surely,  was  the  corpse  on  the  lable,  and 
he  himself  in  the  act  of  dissecting  it,  the 
doctors  crowding  around,  with  the  in- 
tensity of  intellectual  concentration  in 
their  eager  faces.  Why!  this  would  be 
a  terrible  picture,  but  how  fascinating! 
In  a  moment  the  keen  mind  of  the  doc- 
tor perceived  the  power  of  the  work;  his 
trained  intellect  grasped  at  once  some- 
thing of  the  artist's  meaning,  and  he 
perceived  that  if  this  was  a  new  depart- 
ure, it  was  likely  to  be  a  famous  one." 
It  was  voted  by  lit.  Tulp  and  his  class 
that  the  picture  should  be  exhibited  for 


the  benefit  of  the  citizens  of  Amsterdam 
before  taking  it  to  the  guild  house,  and 
it  was  borne  away  in  triumph  by  the 
doctors,  almost  as  Cimabue's  Madonna 
was  carried  through  the  streets  of  Flor- 
ence. Placed  in  the  great  town-hall,  it 
was  received  with  an  outburst  of  almost 
universal  admiration,  and  Rembrandt 
was  acknowledged  the  first  painter  in 
Holland. 

artist's  success  was 
marriage  with  Saskia 
van  Ulenburg.  Much 
has  been  written  of 
Rembrandt's  love  for 
Saskia,  as  revealed  in 
his  wonderful  series 
of  portraits,  from  the 
drawing  of  her  youth- 
ful comeliness  to  that 
pathetic  etching, 
Rembrandt's  Wife 
Dying.  It  remained 
for  Mr.  Larned  to 
portray  Saskia's  un- 
swerving devotion  to 
Rembrandt  and  his 
art, and  thuscomplete 
the  picture  of  a  mar- 
riage that  was,  Irom 
every  point  of  view, 
an  ideal  one. 

Then  followed  ten 
years  of  such  pros- 
perity as  an  artist 
seldom  enjoys.  At 
the  summit  of  his 
power,  blessed  with 
such  a  wife  as  Saskia, 
living  in  a  home  that 
was  in  itself  a  palace 
of  art,  Rembrandt 
painted  as  his  fancy 
dictated  and  received 
the  homageof  all  Hol- 
land. The  highest 
honor  bestowed  on 
him  was  the  commis- 
sion from  the  courtly 
burgomaster  and 
doughty  captain,  F.ph- 
raim  Cock,  to  paint 
the  picture  of  the 
civic  guard.  It  was 
his  privilege  to  be 
present  at  one  of  the 
banquets  of  that  re- 
doubtable body  when  the  alarm  was 
given  that  the  Spaniards  were  in  the 
streets  of  Amsterdam.  In  thcimpctuous 
charge  from  the  banqueting  hall  Rem- 
brandt caught  the  inspiration  of  his 
•■  Night  Watch  "  (  1642 )— inherently  er- 
roneous title— for  the  scene  is  depicted 
in  the  sunlight.  Critics  have  made 
much  of  the  matchless  chiaroscuro  ol 
this  picture.  It  is  curious  to  note  the 
effect  of  this  feature  upon  the  members 
of  the  civic  guard.  Captain  Cock,  his 
lieutenant,  and  those  upon  whom  the 
wonderful  light  in  the  painting  fell, 
were  charmed  with  the  picture,  while 
those  who  were  painted  in  the  no  less 
wonderful  shadow  did  not  like  it  at  all. 
••  It  mattered  little  that  each  portrait 
was  a  masterpiece.  These  thrifty 
Dutchmen  had  paid  their  money  for 
their  portraits.  Why  put  them  in  the 
background  ?    Why  show  only  a  head 
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when  they  had  bodies  loo,  of  which  they 
were  very  proud  f  Tney  would  go  to 
Van  tier  Heist  and  get  their  money's 
worth  in  lull-sized  figures,  and  go  they 
did."  No  more  commissions  came. 
The  greatest  work  Rembrandt  had 
painted  up  to  this  time  was  the  begin- 
ning of  the  end  of  his  prosperity. 

Misfortune  followed  mjsfortune  as 
swiftly  as  in  the  last  act  of  a  tragedy. 
Saskia  died,  Rembrandt's  affairs  be- 
came involved  and  he  was  declared  in- 
solvent. His  beautiful  home  in  Breed  - 
straat,  with  its  line  collection  of  Italian 
and  Dutch  paintings,  relics,  glass,  ar- 
mor and  porcelain  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  Jew,  Lazarus,  who  for  years  had 
planned  to  work  his  ruin.  Broken  in 
spirit  and  well  nigh  discouraged,  he  be 
gan  life  anew  in  humble  quarters  and 
in  comparative  poverty,  (  1656.) 

Mr.  Lamed  gives  a  most  pathetic  pic- 
ture of  the  last  years  of  Rembrandt's 
life,  spent  in  a  little  room  above  a  print 
shop,  watched  over  by  bis  son  Titus  and 
the  faithful  peasant  girl,  Hendrickje, 
who  in  time  became  his  wife.  Though 
the  man  was  crushed  and  dispirited,  the 
artist  within  him  wrought  with  the  same 
fiery  zeal.  To  this  period  belongs  the 
picture  of  the  Six  Syndics  of  the  Cloth- 
maker's  Guild,  commonly  called  the 
Syndics  (1661  ),  which,  at  the  recent  ex- 
hibition of  Rembrandt's  paintings  and 
etchings  in  Amsterdam,  critics  united 
in  placing  above  the  more  famous  Night 
Watch.  For  the  brilliant  coloring  of 
this  picture  we  are,  no  doubt,  indebted 
to  the  little  barbarian,  Hendrickje,  who 
so  often  implored  him  •■  to  put  something 
bright  in  his  pictures.''  The  temporary 
triumph  of  the  Syndics  was  followed  by 
the  death  of  Hendrickje  and  the  aliena- 
tion of  Titus.  The  old  painter  was  left 
solitary  in  his  home.  There  was  hardly 
a  friend  to  give  him  a  word  of  cheer. 
His  work  was  his  only  comfort. 

"The  passion  of  art  was  still  upon 
him.  No  grief,  no  triumph  could  make 
that  hand  tremble.  There  was  no 
tragedy  that  could  dim  the  sight  of  that 
eye,  that  had  seen  so  deeply  into  human 
character.  He  painted,  and  he  kept 
on  painting,  until  at  last  ...  they 
found  the  master  dead  before  the  easel 
on  which  stood  a  half-finished  picture 
full  of  a  mystery  and  a  glory  not  known 
before  in  Rembrandt's  work."  So  great 
an  artist  as  Rembrandt  may  well  be 
studied  as  Mr.  Larned  has  presented 
him  —  "a  man  nobly  working  out 
through  misdirection  and  shortcoming, 
as  well  as  through  high  success,  the  best 
that  was  in  him."  The  work  is  in  no 
sense  a  biography,  yet  the  novelist  has 
caught  the  spirit  of  the  man  and  of  his 
times  as  no  biographer  of  Rembrandt 
has  done  before. 

* 

Briefer  Notices 

Little,  Brown  &  Co.  (Boston;  are  pub- 
lishing a  complete,  uniform  edition  of 
the  collected  works  of  Edward  Everett 
Hale.  The  first  volume  to  make  its  ap- 
pearance is  "The  Man  without  a  Coun- 
try." A  new  interest  is  added  to  an  old 
favorite  by  ••  the  story  of  the  story."  in 
which  the  author  gives  an  account  ol 


the  circumstances  and  incidents  of  its 
publication.  A  scries  of  curious  coiner 
dences  accompanied  its  history,  notable 
among  them  the  confounding  oi  the  hero, 
-i  purely  imaginary  character,  with  the 
real  Philip  Nolan,  and  the  translation  of 
the  story  into  German  followed  by  its 
re-translation  for  an  American  magazine 
whose  editor  announced  it  as  a  ••  Ger- 
man addition  to  American  history."  lie- 
sides  "The  Man  without  a  Country,"  the 
volume  contains  the  following  memor- 
able stories:  "  My  Double,"  "  The  Rag- 
man and  the  Rag- Woman,"  ■'  His  Level 
Best."  and  ••  The  Skeleton  in  the  Closet." 
(Cloth,  pp.  397.  $1.50.) 

••  Christ  in  the  Daily  Meal,"  by  Nor- 
man Fox,  is  a  well  written  little  book  in 
which  the  author  takes  the  position  that 
Jesus  bade  his  disciples  eat  and  drink  in 
remembrance  of  him,  not  on  particular 
occasions — once  a  month  or  once  a  week 
— but  whenever  they  ate  and  drank, 
even  in  their  daily  meals  in  their  own 
home.  The  author  docs  not  propose  a 
change  in  the  present  supper,  although 
he  claims  that  it  has  no  scriptural  prece- 
dent. He  does  urge,  however,  that  it 
shall  not  be  called  ••  the  "  supper  of  the 
Lord,  but  with  Paul — "a"  supper  of  the 
Lord.  And  that  (he  supper  of  the  Lord 
is  the  daily  meal.  A  conscientious  read- 
ing of  this  little  treatise  will  certainly 
compel  a  reexamination  of  the  almost 
universal  doctrine  concerning  what  is 
deemed  the  most  sacred  ceremony  of 
the  church.  ;Fords,  Howard  &  Hulbert, 
New  York.) 

Dr.  L.  M.  Phillips  has  so  much  to  say 
about  hypnotism  and  telepathy  in  ••  The 
Mind  Reader,"  that  he  subordinates 
everything  to  exhibitions  of  that  occult 
influence  which  some  minds  have  over 
others.  In  his  eagerness  to  keep  this 
feature  well  to  the  fore,  he  uses  creaking 
machinery  which  would  be  impossible  in 
real  life.  We  are  quite  sure  that  we 
should  not  pick  up  a  tramp  and  immedi- 
ately make  him  our  cashier,  nor  should 
we  allow  him  to  address  us  in  an  arro- 
gant manner — at  least  not  at  the  outset. 
Still  we  must  admit  that  we  never  had  a 
cashier  who  had  the  power  of  separating 
his  astral  from  his  physical  form,  of  pro- 
jecting himself  into  space  and  making 
himself  invisible.  There  is  robbery  and 
murder,  and  the  whole  affair  winds  up 
in  a  burst  of  theosophical  glory.  {Cloth, 
pp.  312.    F.  T.  Neely,  New  York.', 

Prof.  William  Morris  Davis's  "  Physi- 
cal Geography,"  ;  Ginn  &  Co. )  follows 
the  usual  plan  ol  such  elementary  works 
and  possesses,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  no 
original  features.  It  is  doubtless  a  trifle 
more  ••  up-to-date"  than  the  many  other 
books  of  its  kind.  It  is  fully  illustrated, 
and  in  this  connection  we  may  mention 
the  Harvard  geographical  models  de- 
signed by  Professor  Davis,  which  are,  of 
course,  the  ideal  illustrations  for  use  in 
physical  geography  classes,  and.  we 
should  judge,  in  geology.  Cloth,  pp. 
428  and  maps.   Si. 2 5.  ;. 

Volume  LVI  of  the  Century  Magazine 
comes  to  us  in  a  resplendent  cover  of 
green  and  gold.  Of  its  many  excellent 
features  we  note  "  Old  English  Masters." 
by  John  C.  Van  Dyke;   "The  Seven 
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INVESTMENT  SECURITIES. 

Wonders  of  the  World,"  by  Benjamin  Ide 
Wheeler,  illustrated  by  Andre  Castaigne; 
the  series  of  articles  relative  to  the  Span- 
ish American  war;  the  symposium  on 
the  civil  war;  and  the  concluding  chap- 
tcrs  of  "  The  Adventures  of  Francois." 

The  two  bound  volumes  of  St.  Niche- 
las  for  1898  show  that  juvenile  litera- 
ture was  strongly  influenced  by  the  war, 
the  later  numbers  containing  quite  a 
variety  of  articles  on  subjects  related  to 
warfare  if  not  to  the  war.  These,  with 
the  stories  and  the  bits  of  verse  and  the 
clever  sketches  which  always  distinguish 
this  best  of  children's  periodicals,  show 
that  dear  old  St.  Nicholas  has  lost  none 
of  its  claims  upon  the  youth  of  America. 
Century  Co..  New  York.) 

Messrs.  Ginn  &  Co.  (  Boston )  publish 
in  their  International  Modern  Language 
series  ••  Deutsche  Gtditktt,  "  selected 
and  arranged  for  use  in  high  schools  by 
Hermann  Mueller.  There  are  aboui 
thirty  poems,  most  ol  them  those  that  are 
known  to  every  student  in  German 
schools  of  our  high  school  grade.  In 
the  same  series  is  published  "  Altes  umi 
Nues,"  a  German  reader  for  young  be- 
ginners, by  Karl  Seeligmann. 


Latest  Publications  Received 

I  Prompt  mention  in  this  list  of  all  book-* 
received  will  be  deemed  by  us  a  full  equiv. 
alcnt  to  publishers.  The  selection  of  vol- 
umes for  further  notice  will  be  determined 
by  their  merit*  ami  the  interests  ol  our 
readers. ) 
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$1.25.- 
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Curtin,  Jeremiah.  Creation  Myths  of  Prim- 
itive America.    Cloth.  S2.50. 

Daudet,  Leon.  Alphonse  Daudet.  Cloth. 
$1.50. 

Mearn.  [.afradio.    Exotics  and  Retros|>cct. 

ivt->.    Cloth.  *2. 
Clowes.  Win,  l^iird.    The   Royal  Navv. 

Vol.  111.    Cloth.  $6.50. 
Francis  Park  man's  Works.     Parts  IV  and 

V.    Cloth,  *2  each. 

ION.  MANS,  f.RIEN  .V  CO..  NKW  VORK. 

Ashby,  Henry.    Health  111   the  Nurverv. 

Cloth.  $i.2V 
Lecky,  W.  E.  H.  Democracy  and  Liberty. 

Cloth.  2  volumes,  $5. 

MACMILLAN  CO.,  NKW  YORK. 

Watson,  Thomas  E.    The  Storv  of  France. 

Vol.  I.    Cloth,  *2.5o, 

FLEMING  H.  RFVFI  LCO..  NEW  VORK. 
Tenncy,  Asi  W.    The  Young  Man  of  Yes. 

tcrday.  Cloth. 

SMALL.  MAYN \kl>  A  CO.,  BOSTON. 

I Iovev.  Richard.    Along  the  Trail.  Cloth. 
Si  5° 

Carpenter,  Edmund  Janes.       America  m 

Hawaii.    Cloth,  St. 50. 
Cook  George  Willis.  John  Sullivan  Dwight. 

Cloth,  §2. 
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BUSINESS  AND  FINANCE 

The  Business  Situation 

Selected  and  Condensed  for  Pi  nut  OPINION 
THE  GENERAL  SITUATION 
RradUrnt's,  New  Vork,  Jan.  28 

The  apparently  steady  rise  in  the 
tide  of  general  business  has  been  di- 
versified this  week  by  an  outburst  of 
speculative  interest  in  a  number  of 
staples,  notably  cotton  and  wheat,  which 
heretofore  have  registered  steady  gains 
on  actual  consumptive  demand  rather 
than  on  the  development  of  market  bull- 
ish speculation.  Large  transactions  and 
buoyant  prices  have  been  features  in 
these  staples,  and  signs  are  not  wanting 
that  sympathetic  though  smaller  move- 
ments in  a  number  of  other  lines  arc 
either  under  way  or  contemplated.  Ex- 
ceptional industrial  activity,  particularly 
in  the  iron  and  steel  trades,  is  another 
feature  of  note,  and  here,  too.  price  ad- 
vances arc  all  but  general,  reflecting  so 
far  as  can  be  seen  chiefly  the  urgency 
of  consumers  requirements,  the  claim, 
in  fact,  being  made  that  speculation  has 
not  as  yet  entered  into  the  buying  in 
this  branch  ol  industry.  The  same 
claim,  however,  can  hardly  be  made  as 
regards  a  number  of  movements  toward 
consolidation  in  this  and  other  indus- 
tries, where,  in  fact,  the  tendency  to- 
ward combination  is  described  as  ap- 
proaching a  virtual  craze.  In  the 
regular  channels  of  distributive  trade, 
conditions  continue,  in  the  main,  satis- 
tory,  the  volume  of  spring  orders  at 
most  markets  being  reported  as  larger 
than  in  any  recently  preceding  year  at 
this  time. 

WHF.AT  AST)  CORN 

Wheat,  including  flour,  shipments  for 
the  week  aggregate  4,997,572  bushels, 
5,198.671  bushels  last  week. 


Without  a  Rival 

FOB  BILI0U8  AND  HEKVOUS  DI80RDER8 

su^h  its 

Weak  Stomach 
Impaired  Digestion 

Disordered  Liver 
Sick  Headache,  etc. 

IN  MEN,  WOMEN  OR  CHILDREN. 

Boecharn's  Pills  taken  as  directed,  will 
also  quickly  restore  Females  to  oompWe 
health,  as  their  promptly  remove  obstruo- 
Hom  or  irregularities  ofthesrxUnu. 

Beecham's  Pills 


Annual 


over  a, OOO.OOO  I 

at  all  Drug  I 


026,024  bushels  in  the  corresponding 
week  of  1898,  2,515,408  bushels  in  1897, 
2,550.206  bushels  in  1896,  and  2,483,- 
858  bushels  in  1895.  Since  July  1  this 
season  the  exports  of  wheat  aggregate 
144,232,291  bushels,  against  146,494,- 
889  bushels  last  year.  Corn  exports  for 
the  week  aggregate  3.695,733  bushels, 
against  2,928,191  bushels  last  week,  4.- 
962,539  bushels  in  this  week  a  year  ago, 
3,011,602  bushels  in  1897,  3,197,086 
bushels  in  1896,  and  942,461  bushels  in 
1895.  Since  July  1  this  season  corn  ex- 
ports aggregate  95,715,923  bushels, 
agsinst  96.893.738  bushels  during  the 
same  period  a  year  ago. 

IRON  AND  STEEL 
R/vifW,  New  York.  January  »H 

Pig  iron  has  risen  at  Chicago  because 
of  higher  freights  from  the  south,  and  at 
Pittsburg  a  shade  for  Bessemer  and  Grey 
forge  because  of  growing  demand,  but 
for  the  moment  the  rise  of  .2  per  cent  in 
pig  is  exceeded  by  the  rise  of  2.0  per 
cent  in  products.  The  pressure  for 
many  products  is  such  that  the  works 
arc  able  to  make  their  own  quotations, 
and  rails,  bars  at  Pittsburg,  and  wire 
nails  have  slightly  advanced.  The  de- 
mand is  heavy  in  all  lines,  covering 
30,000  tons  rails  in  one  contract  lor  a 
southwestern  road,  and  many  of  smaller 
quantity  ;  20,000  tons  bars,  and  many 
for  a  less  quantity  covering  5,000  steel 
cars  for  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  with 
other  ship,  car  and  miscellaneous  con- 
tracts ;  numerous  bridge  contracts,  with 
one  pending  from  Canada,  and  others 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  ;  10.000  tons 
sheets  at  Pittsburg,  with  heavy  business 
elsewhere,  and  a  general  demand  never 
surpassed.  Nails  are  advanced  by  the 
combination,  pipe  works  are  crowded 
and  negotiations  progress  for  their  con- 
solidation, as  also  in  bridge  building. 

COTTON  AND  WOOL 
Cotton  is  higher  %  cent,  and  goods 
have  been  strong.  Belief  that  damaged 
cotton  will  cut  down  the  yield  helps  in-  ' 
creased  demand  for  goods  to  raise  prices 
for  both.  The  receipts  are  light,  though 
growers  have  seen  a  rise  of  over  1  cent 
per  lb.  from  the  lowest  point  to  tempt 
them.  Goods  have  risen  on  many 
grades,  about  .4  per  cent  on  re- 
ported qualities,  against  5.0  per  cent  on 
raw  cotton,  and  the  consuming  demand 
is  strong.  Wool  grows  weaker  because 
forced  by  speculation  a  year  ago  to 
prices  which  the  market  for  goods  routd 
not  sustain  and  has  been  much  embar- 
rassed in  trying  to  sustain  ever  since. 
Western  bankers  begin  to  advise  specu- 
lative holders  to  sell.  Goods  are  in 
much  greater  demand  because  prices 
fairly  proportioned  to  the  reduction  of 
about  10  per  cent  in  wool  since  ■  year 
ago  have  been  made  in  important  open- 
ings. The  sales  of  wool  are  still  small, 
manufaclurers  buying  at  Philadelphia 
where  prices  are  yielding  rather  than  at 
Boston  where  great  efforts  are  made  to 
sustain  them,  but  the  goods  movement 
i  for  heavy  weights  is  still  disappointing 
and  comparatively  slow.  Large  reorders 
for  light  weights  keep  many  works  em- 
ployed. Sales  for  the  week  have  been 
6.403.400  l)>s.,  and  for  four  weeks  22,- 


FLOUT  IMITATORS ! 

They  are  clever  and 
plausible,  often  unscrupulous 
and  always  to  be  regarded  with 
suspicion. 

Sozodont  was  the  pio- 
neer American  dentifrice  of 
quality.  It  has  always  appealed 
to  the  most  refined  tastes,  as 
proved  by  its  enormous  sale 
among  intelligent,  cleanly  peo- 
ple during  the  past  forty  years. 

What  have  the  imita- 
tors done  ? 

Hundreds  of  so-called 
dentifrices,  some  in  appearance 
red  like  liquid  Sozodont,  have 
sprung  up  on  every  hand  and 
at  every  sort  of  a  price.  Pow- 
ders, too. 

Do  not  be  deceived. 
There  is  nothing  nearly  equal 
to  Sozodont  in  its  ingredients, 
efficiency  or  fragrance. 

Insist  upon  having  the 
best,  which  is  the  real  article 
at  the  price  of  its  worth. 

Sample,  also 

free  copy  of  Dr.  Colburn's  little  book, 
•  The  Care  of  the  Teeth,"  for  the  postage, 
5  cents,  if  you  mention  this  publication. 
Address  P.  O.  Box  147,  New  York  City. 


HALL  *  RUCKEL, 


New  York. 


899,200,  against  30.421,0701351  year* 
and  26,547.600  two  years  ago. 

RAILWAY  EARNINGS 

Railroad  earnings  in  January  have 
been  4.8  per  cent  larger  than  last  year, 
and  20.3  per  cent  larger  than  in  1897. 
The  grangers  are  leading,  and  the  third 
week  shows  the  largest  gain  of  the 
month.  Tonnage  castbound  from  Chi- 
cago in  three  weeks  was  399,1 12,  against 
320,921  last  year,  and  239,230  in  1893. 

STAPLE  PRICES 

Jan.  a?,  1899  J**,  »H. 

Flour,  straight  spring  ....  $4.75/0*5.00 

Flour.  »traiKht  winter  I3.4cftt3.50  %*  15fi*4-3S 

Wheal.  Nu.  a  icd   »i?»c.  t<"i 

Com,  No.  a  mixed —  4(Mc.  J'1**- 

Oats.  No.  j   3«.  xjC. 

Rye.  No.  i  we.l'n   i$C- 

Barley.  No.  »,  Milw. .  ....   

Cotton,  mid.  upld   tHc.  51510c. 

Printclothn.  ttxtf   j>yc.  33160 

Wool.  Ohio  &  Pa .  X . .  16c  »?c. 

Wool.  No.  1  cmt'g . . .  JijiSjoc.  Jic- 

Porli.  ro.-«»,  new   t-i.-^htf-  >:  *i).JSW<'00» 

Laid,  prime,  cowl..  6.05c.  5K0 

Butter,  e*.  creamery.  igC.  *oc. 

Chre«e.  Sate  L.  C.  F.  i°J»c.  «Mc- 

SuKar.CeDtril.06*...  tHc  4116c 

Sugar,  eranultd   sc.  5!  lc. 

Corf*.  aUe,  No  itfe.  6>io 

Petroleum,  r(d  Ral . . .  ?.««:.  5.40c. 

Iron.  Be...  piK   Into  *o.j5 

iE!».u:n:::::;    ,£3  Ss 

Copper,  lake  ing.  tb. 
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Failures  for  the  week  have  been 
$6,003,695,  against  $7,91 1.896  last  year, 
511,913,637111  1897,  and  $17,636,511  in 
1896.  Manufacturing  have  been  $1,652,- 
59S  against  $2,317,087  last  year,  and 
trading  have  been  $4,150,013  against 
$5,305,209  last  year.  Failures  for  (he 
week  have  been  224  in  the  United 
States  against  342  last  year. 

4- 

Financial 

THE  MONEY  MARKET 

<  emmtr^Ul  amt  /i'uviW  CkrmitU,  New  York, 
Jan  jS 

Money  on  call  has  loaned  at  2% 
per  cent  during  the  week,  and  at  3 
per  cent,  the  bulk  of  the  business 
being  at  2^.  The  disinclination  of 
lenders  generally  to  make  engage- 
ments on  time  on  industrial  stocks 
at  rates  which  are  regarded  as  reason- 
able by  borrowers  lias  induced  the 
latter  to  rely  almost  wholly  upon  the 
call-loan  branch  of  the  money  market 
for  accommodation,  and  this  is  one 
reason  assigned  for  the  comparative 
firmness  of  call  loans  and  also  for 
almost  daily  transactions  at  3  per  cent. 
Ranks  and  trust  companies  quote  iyj 
per  cent  as  the  minimum.  The  offerings 
of  commercial  paper  are  increasing,  but 
the  demand  continues  urgent  not  only 
from  the  city,  but  from  eastern,  western 
and  near-by  southern  buyers,  and  goad 
names  do  not  accumulate.  Quotations 
are  3  ^(nj  per  cent  for  sixty  to  ninety- 
day  endorsed  bills  receivable,  3(«  3|i 
per  cent  for  prime,  and  4(n)5  pcr  cent 
for  good  four  to  six  months'  single 
names. 

rORKkiN  F.XCHANi.K 

'  IThe  foreign  exchange  market  has 
been  moderately  active  during  the  week. 


Pears' 

It  is  a  wonderful  soap  that 
takes  hold  quick  and  does  no 
harm. 

No  harm !  It  leaves  the 
skin  soft  like  a  baby's,  no 
alkali  in  it,  nothing  but  soap. 
The  harm  is  done  by  alkali. 
Still  more  harm  is  done  by 
not  washing.  So  bad  soap  is 
better  than  none. 

What  is  bad  soap?  Imper- 
fectly made;  the  fat  and  alkali 
not  well  balanced  or  not  com- 
bined. 

What  is  good  soap  ? 
Pear's 

All  sorts  of  store*  sell  it,  especially  drug- 
gists ;  »ll  sorts  of  peopl*  use  it. 


Enameiine 


is  the  Modern  Stove 
Polish ;  it  is  put  up  in 
paste,  cake  or  liquid 
form.  There  is  no  dust  and  no  odor,  and  the 
result  is  a  brilliant  polish  without  labor.  It 
has  the  largest  sale  of  any  stove  polish  on 

earth.  J.  U  PRESCOTT  A  CO.,  New  York. 


though  changes  in  quotations  have  been 
slight.  One  feature  has  been  a  smaller 
supply  ol  commercial  bills  against  grain 
and  cotton,  while  another  feature  has 
been  the  marketing  of  running-off  bills 
and  an  indisposition  to  renew  them, 
there  being  no  immediately  prospective 
advantage  in  continuing  the  investment 
operation.  Early  in  the  week  there  was 
a  fairly  good  inquiry  for  cables  in  con- 
nection with  the  approaching  settlement 
in  London,  and  after  Wednesday  the 
market  grew  firmer  for  long  and  short 
sterling,  both  of  which  were  reported  to 
be  influenced  by  a  demand  to  remit  tor 
stocks  bought  in  London  for  New  York 
account.  Gold  imports  from  Europe  were 
$243,325.  and  the  total  imports  were 
$321,379,  Nominal  rates  for  exchange 
have  remained  unaltered  during  the 
week  at  4.83  '4  for  sixty-day  and  from 
4.85. <i  to  4.86  for  sight. 

BANK  CLEAR! N«.> 
HraJilmfi,  New  York.  Jan.  zS 
Bank  clearings  undoubtedly  reflect 
vastly  enlarged  speculation  at  New 
York,  and  notable  increases  also  at 
smaller  cities.  The  total  for  the  week 
ending  Thursday,  for  the  first  time  in 
the  country's  history,  has  passed  the 
j  two-billion-dollar  mark,  aggregating  for 
the  week  $2,144,717,000,  7  percent  lar- 
gcr  than  last  week's  immense  total,  67 
per  cent  larger  than  in  this  week  a  year 
ago,  considerably  more  than  double  the 
totals  reported  in  the  corresponding 
weeks  of  1894,  1895  and  1896,  56  per 
cent  larger  than  the  very  heavy  clear- 
ings of  the  corresponding  week  of  1893. 
and  77  per  cent  larger  than  in  this  week 
of  1892.  Business  failures  are  fewer  in 
number,  aggregating  246.  against  262 
last  week,  288  in  this  week  a  year  ago, 
326  in  1897,  393  in  1896.  and  312  in 
1895. 

THE  STOCK  MARKET 

After  a  week  of  intense  speculative 
activity,  record-making  prices  and  rec- 
ord-breaking transactions,  the  New 
York  stock  market  has  quieted  some- 
what on  the  denial  of  the  reports  of  a 
pending  consolidation  deal  between  the 
New  York  Central,  Chicago  and  North- 
western and  Union  Pacific  roads.  Early 
in  the  week  this  alleged  transaction, 
with  other  railroad  acquisitions  by  Van- 
derbilt  interests,  stimulated  the  growing 
public  interest,  brought  heavy  outside 
buying  orders  into  the  market,  and 
advanced  prices  for  the  standard 
stocks  and  speculative  specialties  in 
the  face  of  heavy  realizing  sale-,  by  pro- 
fessionals, credence  being  given  to  all 


favorable  news  or  reports,  the  transac- 
tions of  the  New  York  stock  exchange 
amounting  to  over  1.000,000  shares  a 
day,  and  on  Monday  were  1 , 579.000,  and 
again  on  Thursday  1,525,000  shares, 
which  are  the  two  largest  on  rec- 
ord. Easy  money  and  the  improve- 
ment in  the  iron  and  other  trades  keep 
up  the  bullish  temper  of  the  market,  and 
the  reactions  are  mostly  slight  and  art 
met  by  fresh  buying.  London  has  been 
mainly  a  seller  on  balance,  though 
Americans  arc  active  there.  The  lower- 
priced  stocks  and  industrials  at  the  close 
of  the  week  attract  increased  attention 
and  buying. 


Trnat  Companies  vs.  Banks 

New  York  Fiu&neier 

In  the  face  of  announced  reduction-, 
in  the  capital  stock  of  two  national  banks 
in  Baltimore,  comes  the  news  of  the  or 
ganization  ol  several  new  trust  com- 
panies and  the  increased  capitalization 
of  already  existing  institutions.  The 
past  year  has  witnessed  a  remarkable 
increase  in  the  number  ol  trust  corpora- 
tions in  Baltimore,  and  their  capital  now 
exceeds  that  of  the  national  banks. 
Whether  their  business  is  profitable  or 
not  can  best  be  judged  from  the  fact 


Lyons  Foulards. 


Spring  styles  and  colorings  in 
Printed  Foulards, 
;  India  Silks.  Soft  and  Uncrushable  Satins 

Corahs. 

NEW  YORK. 
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that  subscriptions  to  the  stock  and  sur- 
plus  of  the  Continental  trust  company,  a 
new  organization,  aggregated  over 
eleven  millions  of  dollars,  or  nearly 
three  times  the  amount  called  for.  The 
slocks  of  the  old  and  new  companies  are 
selling  at  much  higher  prices,  relatively, 
than  those  of  the  banks,  and  the  pre- 
miums arc  steadily  rising.  Capital  is 
bound  to  seek  the  most  profitable  chan- 
nel, risks  being  even,  and  it  requires 
nothing  more  than  the  statement  that  no 
new  national  banks  have  been  organized 
in  Baltimore  for  a  long  period,  to  show 
which  of  the  two  investments  offers  the 
more  tempting  outlook.  We  have  re- 
ferred in  former  issues  to  the  steady  or- 
ganization of  new  trust  companies  in 
Boston,  while  the  youngest  national 
bank  in  that  city,  we  believe,  is  over  six 
years  old.  In  New  York  and  other  cen- 
ters where  large  populations  are  the 
rule,  trust  companies  are  outnumbering 
the  banks. 

What  is  to  be  the  outcome  of  this 
constant  growth  of  one  particular 
branch  of  financial  enterprise,  as  against 
the  decrease  of  what  has  been  described 
as  the  best  banking  system  in  the  world  ? 
Can  institutions  held  in  check  by  strict 
laws  compete  with  those  which  enjoy  the 
same  privileges  and  are  hampered  by 
none  of  the  restrictions  that  surround 
the  national  system  ? 

The  case  can  not  be  described  as  des- 
perate, lor  banks  are  growing  in  power, 
even  though  they  are  decreasing  numeri- 
cally. There  is  no  doubt,  however, 
that  the  trust  company  is  destined  to  oc- 
cupy a  much  more  important  place  in 
the  financial  world  than  it  does  at  pre- 
sent. The  capital  released  in  bank 
liquidation  is  not  lost— it  often  seeks  the 
trust  company  field  as  a  new  source  of 
investment.  But  above  this  the  question 
that  is  interesting  students  of  economics 
is  the  eventual  adjustment  of  business  as 
between  the  two  classes  of  corporations. 
The  bank  can  often  be  operated  suc- 
cessfully with  a  small  capital,  but  the 


Young  children,  to  avoid 
marasmus,  scrofula,  or 
rickets,  and  develop  healthy 
tissues,  bones  and  teeth,  need 
fats  and  hypophosphites.  Dr. 
W.  Oilman  Thompson, 
Prof.  Materia  Medica  and 
Therapeutics,  in  the  L1 
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versity  of  New  York,  asserts 
that  Cod-liver  Oil  is  the 
best  fat  for  the  purpose. 

Scott's  Emulsion  is  cod- 
liver  oil  partly  digested  and 
combined  with  hypophos- 
phites, it  gives  children 
material  for  rich  blood, 
solid  flesh,  bones  and  teeth. 

<oc.  and  ft  oo  all  druexiKts. 
SCOTT  s  HOW  N't:.  ChemiM..  New  York. 


very  nature  of  the  trust  company's  busi- 
ness forces  it  to  carry  a  heavy  capitaliz- 
ation, and  as  much  surplus  as  it  can 
employ.  The  trust  company,  therefore, 
is  peculiarly  limited  in  an  environment  : 
it  is  the  product  of  the  large  cities,  and 
its  growth  will  be  found  limited  to  im- 
portant centers.  In  other  words,  it  is 
the  tangible  medium  of  the  operation  of 
large  capita)  in  certain  directions. 
Originally  designed  for  this  purpose, 
however,  it  found  application  for  its 
funds  in  other  directions,  and  as  it 
sought  for  the  means  wherewith  to  ac- 
complish new  purposes  it  began  to  in- 
vade what  had  been,  heretofore,  the  ter- 
ritory appropriated  by  the  banks. 

It  would  be  exaggeration  to  claim  that 
the  trust  company  will  eventually  super- 
sede the  bank,  for  the  latter  has  oppor- 
tunity for  indefinite  expansion,  but  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  the  competition 
between  the  two  will  be  much  more 
sharply  defined  in  years  to  come.  The 
problem  is  slowly  working  out  its  own 
answer.  What  the  result  will  be  can  not 
be  foretold,  but  it  would  not  be  strange 
if  the  bank  finally  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing for  itself  the  privilege  of  increasing 
its  powers  by  an  extended  note  circu- 
lation, thus  enabling  it  to  exercise  a 
legitimate  function  to  which  the  trust 
company  can  never  hope  to  aspire. 


Various  Topics 

Spencer  Trask  &  Co.,  the  New  York 
bankers,  have  just  issued  the  1899  edi- 
tion of  their  "Statistical  Tables,"  an  in- 
valuable manual  of  inlormation  relative 
to  railroad  and  industrial  companies  and 
containing  details  of  securities  listed  on 
the  New  York  stock  exchange.  The 
booklet  is  mailed  tree  to  investors. 

A  cotton-rate  war  has  been  opened 
between  important  southern  railroads. 
Among  those  interested  are  the  Sea- 
board Air  Line,  the  Central  of  Georgia 
and  the  Southern  railroad  companies, 
these  roads  having  cut  rates  on  cotton. 

At  a  convention  ol  delegates  from  the 
cities  of  Prussia  in  session  in  Berlin,  the 
question  of  the  high  prices  and  insuf- 
ficient supply  of  wheat  was  under  con- 
sideration. The  delegates  unanimously 
agreed  that  there  was  serious  reason 
for  complaint,  as  statistics  from  fifty 
cities  showed  conclusively  the  shortage 
and  the  easting  high  rates.  A  resolu- 
tion was  adopted  asking  the  govern- 
ment to  relax  generally  its  strict  policy 
of  meat  exclusion,  and  particularly  in 
the  case  of  countries  where  rattle  disease 
was  not  prevalent. 

The  following  figures  compiled  by  the 
Textile  World  refer  to  the  annual  con- 
struction of  new  mills  during  i8q8  and 
preceding  years: 

<-OMl  AKtSf  >  Of  firm  miii  .-osvret  I 

lOMMRM  Vfc.lHv. 

,t,S.  .8.,;. 

Cut*   »4 
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Knlllln>;. 
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they  will  begin  with  the  first  few  months 
of  this  year.  Comparing  the  total  ot 
mill  construction  during  1898  with  those 
of  previous  years,  the  number  is  much 
less  than  in  any  year  since  1894,  this  is 
accounted  for  by  the  long-continued  de- 
pression in  the  textile  industry  of  the 
country,  from  which  it  is  now  emerging. 

TO  CURE  A  COLD  IN  ONI  DAY 

Take  La  Mtlve  Brums  Quinine  Tablet*.  Alt 
Klxa  refund  the  money  If  it  fall*  to  cure. 
The  K^nulDe  link  L.  B.  Q.  on  each  taMet. 

Two  PuinU  of  View.      My  children,"  *a 
poor  man.  .ndlv.  "'  an-  crying  lor  bread."  " 
ih-.w»,"  n-ptled  ibe  rich  man.  coldly,  "how  mwn 
you  have  to  Ik  thauklul  lor.    Now,  mine  are  crying 
fur  bun  buna  "    Brooklyn  JJ/t. 


To  lubricate  the  chain  and  sprockets  of  , 
bicycle  uxe  GrophJloleo.   Send  10  cent*  for  sample, 
to  Jo*.  Diion  Crucible  Co..  Jersey  City,  N.J. 


•Pa.  i»  a  man'.wifr  called  hi.  better  half'" 
'•  Yen,  inv  fin."    ■'Hieneath  <*   Mr.  Hubert*', 
three  wive,  would  I*  a  better  .iith,  wouldn't  .he 
-OW.W  Maim  Hr*irr. 

Whv  spend  Ji  (or  a  buttle  of  medicine  for  a  com- 
plaint when  one  ho*  of  Beecham's  pills  coating  only 
ii  cent*  will  cure  nearly  all  knuwn  disease*  »  This 
I*  because  constipation'!,  the  cause  ot  nearly  all 
ailment*  and  Brecham'*  pill*  cure  constipation.  A 
valuable  h«>k  ot  knowledge  mailed  free,  on  request, 
by  B.  r.  Allen  Co..  j65  Canal  St..  New  York. 

Headed  off  -Kreddle— "  Pa.  what  doe* 
. !  "   Pa  (v.  ho 


trrann  .ali*  '  rornn  •  "  Pa  (v.  ho  pretends  lo  know 
thin**)-"  Hu«h,  don't  you  know  better  than  to  ask 
such  a  question  a»  that  In  the  presence  of  vour 
toulher  and  sisters  T  ,m  —  CIrvrtamd  Ijtuirr. 
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Included  in  the  alwve  are  only  such 
mills  as  have  been  put  in  operation  dur- 
ing 1K08.  or  are  so  far  completed  that 


Weak  Lungs 

Dr.  Hunter,  of  117  West  45th 
Street,  has  just  published  a  new 
book  on 

"The  Lungs  and  Their  Diseases," 

which  explains  all  about  Con- 
sumption, how  it  arises,  the 
symptoms  by  which  it  is  known, 
how  it  can  be  prevented,  and 
the  only  treatment  by  which  it 
can  be  cured.    He  also  describes 

Bronchitis,  Asthma  and 
Pulmonary  Catarrh 

shows  their  tendency  to  produce 
Consumption,  and  their  speedy 
and  radical  cure  by  Antiseptic 
Medicated  Air  Inhalations. 

rpilIS  ROOK  is  of  such  great  importance 
and  interest  to  all  who  have  weak  longs 
or  are  threatened  with  any  form  of  lung 
disease  that  it  has  been  decided  to  issue  an 
edition  of  50,000  copies  in  paper  covers  for 
free  distribution,  Dr.  Robert  Hunter  is  the 
oldest  Lung  Specialist  of  this  country,  and 
acknowledged  throughout  the  world  as  the 
greatest  living  authority  on  all  diseases  of 
the  breathing  organs. 

Frcm  the  Sm  Y»rk  Herald  •  *-  It  seem, 
after  tu.nr  itl*»rlrf,»»rm'm- ami  !*!•*  rumor* ol 
lh*  eure.  for  ren.unii.-  ic».  lh»t  the  lrenlR<*et  »« 
di.rnrered  *n<!  prwtlr.J  hv  Or  Itohert  Hunter. 
Ill  Wert  *»Ui«« reel  H*w  Yotk  bu  armn>rli.btd 
remit*  so  ntipfoctoi)  tb*t  tin*  dread  disease 
ne*Ml  00  Iftnrar  b*  elaMied  among  the  ioeurst>]«." 

Frrm  Ikt  Net*  Yerk  Sum:  "St  Hontar*. 
receni  I.oo»  en  Oon.umr.tlon  and  it.  wond.rtnl 
core,  that  h*r»  h.*o  reimrte.1.  »fl*rtu»Ujr  re- 
move all  douht  a.  to  tb*  curabilit  j  ol  lhi»  dread 
dim***." 

Reader,  of  PUBLIC  OPINION  can  ebUIn  Or. 
Hunter's  book  F»t;i:  by  adurrs.lne  him  at 
117  Writ  ,5th  street.  >lew  York, 
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NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK 

TUESDAY,  JANUARY  24 
DOMESTIC, — General  Kios  reported 
that  the  Filipinos  had  released  the  sick 
and  wounded  Spanish  captives. . .  .The 
American  authorities  in  Cuba  have  de- 
cided to  send  forces  in  pursuit  ol  n.itivr 
soldiers  who  may  turn  bandits.  ..  .Cu- 
bans in  the  Guantanamo  district  are 
trying  to  stir  up  trouble  among  the  cane 
workers  ...The  navy  department  has 
decided  to  blow  up  the  wreck  of  thr 
MerrmuXi  at  Santiago . . .  Agoncillo, 
Aguinaldo's  representative  in  Wash- 
ington, sent  a  third  request  for  recog- 
nition of  the  Filipino  republic  to  Sec- 
retary Hay. 

ForhoN.  M.  dc  Smct  dc  Nayer,  the 
Belgian  premier  has  resigned  and  King 
Leopold  has  appointed  M.  Liebaort  10 
succeed  him  ....  Emperor  William  vis- 
ited Hanover  and  reviewed  the  troops 
there.... The  Creek  earthquakes  con- 
tinue, but  are  lighter..  . .  Bolivian  reb- 
els defeated  the  government  troops  in  a 
battle  at  Curi  bay. 

WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY  -5 
DOMESTIC — Dispatches  received  in 
Madrid  state  that  the  movement  of  the 
Filipinos  against  American  rule  is  grow- 
ing....Gen.  Fitzhugh  I.ee  received  an 
ovation  on  a  trip  through  Havana  prov- 
ince.... It  has  been  decided  to  invite 
Cubans  and  Spaniards  to  join  Americans 
in  Havana  in  observing  the  Maine  anni- 
versary. February  15.... The  trial  of 
Commissary-General  Eagan  before  a 
court-martial  began  in  Washington;  he 
pleaded  not  guilty  of  the  offences 
charged,  but  did  not  deny  using  abusive 
language  regarding  General  Miles. .  .  . 
Nathan  U.  Scott,  a  member  of  the  Re- 
publican national  committee, was  elected 
United  States  senator  in  West  Virginia. 
....The  Texas  legislature  ratified  the 
election  of  Charles  A.  Cull>erson  as 
United  States  senator. 

Forekin. — The  reichstag  passed  two 
readings  ol  the  measure  repealing  the 
anti-Jesuit  laws.... The  Venezuelan 
court  of  arbitration  held  its  first  formal 
session  in  Paris;  the  next  meeting  will 
take  place  on  May  25. ..  .It  is  proposed 
to  establish  two  universities  in  Ireland, 
a  Protestant  institution  at  Belfast  and  a 
Catholic  one  at  Dublin ....  The  strike  ot 
the  dock  lalwrcrs  on  the  isthmus  has 
spread  from  Colon  to  Panama. ..  .Ger- 
man exports  to  the  United  States  fell  off 
$15,000,000  during  1898.  the  chief  de- 
crease being  in  sugar.  ...  Lord  Bcres- 
ford  sailed  from  Yokohama  for  the 
United  States,  on  his  return  to  England 
....Adelina  Patti,  the  famous  singer, 
was  married  to  Baron  Ccdcrstrom,  di- 
rector of  the  health  gymnastic  institute 
in  London. 

THURMiAV.  JANUARY  26 
DOMESTIC.    The  Filipino  congress  at 


fTURKHORN  \ 

MUDE  ROLLER^ 

■  T  prr*eet  In  o.-tlnn  Orw  40 
)Mfi'  e*prrle"re  IBMlM  t lie  mmn- 
nl«i-tur»  (W  the  Imprvrvil  No 
lark*  r**i«ir»d.  To  a*«H  imlt*- 
llor  •  miller  M-rtnt  nunrol Mu»*rt 
Uanuiurn  on  label. 


Malolos  authorized  Aguinaldo  to  de- 
clare war  whenever  he  considered  it  ad- 
visable. . .  .The  shooting  of  two  Filipinos 
by  Americans  at  an  outpost  near  Manila 
adds  to  the  critical  nature  of  the  situa- 
tion there. ..  .Cubans  arc  disappointed 
that  the  United  States  will  advance  no 
more  than  $ 3,000.000  with  which  to  pay 
Gomez's  soldiers.  ...  It  has  been  agreed 
that  the  Santiago  customs  receipts  shall 
be  applied  to  local  uses.  .  .  .Commis- 
sary-General Eagan  testified  in  his  own 
defence  before  the  court-martial.... 
Augustus  H.  Garland,  formerly  attorney- 
general  of  the  United  States,  died. 

FOREIGN.  —  The  Spanish  premier 
urged  an  early  convocation  of  the 
cortes. . .  .The  suit  for  the  recovery  of 
jC5-3°°-  Pa'd  by  Lieutenant  Sims  to  in- 
sure the  delivery  of  two  English  colliers, 
was  decided  against  the  United  States. 
....  More  than  $200,000  of  the  $300,000 
recently  stolen  from  Parr's  bank  in  Lon- 
don has  been  mysteriously  returned  by 
mail ....  At  least  500  natives  ol  the  South 
Sea  islands  arc  reported  to  have  been 
killed  by  recent  hurricanes.  .  .  The  civil 
governorship  of  Jamaica  is  to  be  abol- 
ished and  the  control  of  the  island  is  to 
be  vested  in  a  general. 

KRIDAY,  JANUARY  2? 

DOMESTIC — It  was  reported  that  the 
commission  of  the  Cuban  assembly 
was  unsuccessful  in  obtaining  assur- 
ances in  Washington  regarding  the  pay 
of  Cuban  troops ....  The  trial  of  Com- 
missary-General Eagan  ended  ;  the 
court-martial  rendered  a  verdict,  which 
was  not  made  public ....  Buffalo  has 
subscribed  over  $1,000,000  for  the  Pan- 
American  exposition. 

FOREIGN, — The  suit  of  the  widow  of 
Colonel  Henry  against  M.  Joseph 
Rcinach,  for  libel  in  denouncing  her 
husband  as  a  traitor,  was  taken  up  in 
the  assize  court  in  Paris.... The  anti- 
Semites  made  a  demonstration  around 
the  palace  of  justice,  and  a  military- 
cordon  was  drawn  about  the  building 
after  the  mob  was  dispersed.  ..  .Then- 
is  great  excitement  in  Madrid  over  the 
court-martial  of  Jaudcnes,  late  governor- 
general  of  the  Philippines.  . .  .The  Ger- 
man emperor  celebrated  his  birthday  in 
Merlin. 

*ATl  RIIAY.  JANUARY  j8 

Domestic.  —The  agitation  over  the 
question  of  the  payment  of  the  Cuban 
insurgent  troops  before  they  disband 
continues  persistent  in  Cuba.... The 
Iowa  regiment  at  Iloilo  has  been  ordered 

back  to  Manila  William  A.  Clark 

Dem.;  was  elected  United  Statcsscnator 
from  Montana. . .  .The  president  has  de- 
cided to  appoint  George  W.  Wilson,  at 
present  deputy  commissioner,  to  be 
commissioner  of  internal  revenue,  to 
succeed  Senator-elect  N.  H.  Scott. 

Foreion.  The  French  government 
will  introduce  a  bill  in  the  chamber  re- 
quiring the  united  sections  of  the  court 
of  cassation  to  decide  the  Dreyfus  ap- 
plication (or  a  retrial ;  this  is  considered 
a  blow  to  the  revisionists  .  .  .  .  The  Span- 
ish cortes  will  be  convoked  on  February 
20  and  will  debate  the  Philippine  and 
Cuban  wars.  ..  M.  Say,  a  well-known 
sugar  refiner,  died  in  Paris. 


Don't  spend  so  much 
money  on  lamp-chimneys  — 
get  Macbcth's — get  the  chim- 
ney made  for  your  lamp. 

The  Index  tells. 

Write  Macbeth  PttuburKti  I'a 


SUNDAY,  JANUARY  29 

Domes  t  ic. — Better  news  comes  Irom 
Iloilo,  where  a  Visayan  president  has 
been  elected  friendly  to  the  Americans; 
business  is  being  resumed  in  the  city 

 It  was  reported  Irom  Helena,  Mom., 

that  the  Daly  faction  may  contest  the 
seating  of  Senator-elect  Clark.  In 
Nebraska  the  contest  for  senator  excites 
less  interest  than  the  coming  impeach- 
ment proceedings  against  Judge  Scott 
....The  69th  New  York  regiment 
reached  Cleveland,  attended  service, 
and  started  for  the  cast.  .  .  .  A  dispatch 
from  Washington  announced  that  seven 
more  postal  stations  will  he  established 
in  Cuba ... .  The  president  has  appointed 
Representative Sereno  E.  Payne,  of  New 
York,  a  member  of  the  joint  high  Can- 
adian commission.  . .  .'lhe  president  ol 
Mexico  has  appointed  Manuel  Aspiraz. 
assistant  secretary  ol  foreign  relations, 
to  be  ambassador  at  Washington. 

Foreion. — Prince  Ferdinand  has  in- 
trusted to  M.  Grecoffthe  formation  of  a 
new  Bulgarian  cabinet ....  A  wild  Bona- 
partist  demonstration  took  place  at  the 
Nouveau  theater.  Paris.  . .  The  Dreyfus 
agitation  is  again  acute  in  Paris,  because 
of  the  government's  proposed  bill.  .  .  . 
The  city  of  Colon  continues  under  mili- 
tary guard,  and  there  are  (ears  that  the 
strikers  may  set  fire  to  the  place 

MONI»A\,  JANUARY  30 

DOMESTIC— The  privilege  extended 
to  the  post  exchanges  in  Cuba  of  im- 
porting goods  and  supplies  free  of  duty 

has   been    revoked  The  president 

nominated  Colonel  Asa  B.  Carey,  assist- 
ant paymaster-general,  to  l>c  paymaster- 
general,  with  rank  of  brigadier.  . .  .  Brig- 
adier-General Thaddeus  H.  Stanton, 
paymaster-general  of  the  army,  was 
retired. 

Foreign.— The  two  hundred  and 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  execution  of 
King  Charles  I  was  celebrated  in  Lon- 
don. .  .  .  It  is  said  the  dowager-empress 
of  China  has  selected  the  successor  to 
the  throne,  but  his  identity  is  not 
divulged.    The  emperor  is  still  strictly 

guarded  in  the  island  palace  The 

steamer  Chateau  l.afitte  arrived  at  Bar- 
celona from  Cienfuegos  with  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  repatriated  soldiers,  all 
seriously  ill;  there  were  fifty -six  deaths 
during  the  passage. 
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by  the  president  is  a  topsy-turvy  plan,  worthy  of  the  brain 
of  a  Populist  statesman.  Of  course  the  correct  way  would 
be  to  fix  a  minimum  of  company  strength  with  the  power 
in  the  hands  of  the  president  to  increase  it.  We  trust 
that  Senator  Hawley  and  the  other  senators  having  charge 
of  military  affairs  at  that  end  of  the  capitol  will  make 
short  work  of  this  preposterous  measure  which  aims  to 
perpetuate  every  abuse  from  which  the  army  now  suffers 
Ap"p4ri^«  "^lSr7.V.  in  and  to  create  the  largest  possible  number  of  army  com- 
missions for  political  favorites. 

Philadelphia  (Pa. )  North  Amtruan  (Rep.) 
Aside  from  the  fact  that  failure  to  provide  for  an  in- 
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AMERICAN  AFFAIRS 

The  Hull  Army  Bill 

Hart fwn  1  (Conn. )  Timtt  (Hem.) 
The  army  reorganization  bill,  which  passed  the  house 
•f  representatives  by  a  vote  of  1 68  to  125,  may  be  said  to 
represent  the  combined  ignorance  of  the  politicians  and 
•f  certain  army  officers  on  the  subject  of  military  organ- 
ization. No  attempt  is  made  to  reform  or  abolish  the 
present  antique  and  odious  system  of  staff  organization 
'urthy  of  a  nation  of  Hottentots  or  Esquimaux. 
The  bill  proposes  that  there  shall  be  in  the  line  of  the 
irtny  six  major-generals  and  twelve  brigadier-generals. 
The  line  of  the  army  is  divided  into  thirty  regiments  of 
nfantry,  twelve  of  cavalry  and  a  corps  of  artillery.  The 
company  strength  of  the  several  organizations  i*  such  that 
;he  full  strength  of  the  army  will  be  100.000  men.  This, 
however,  is  limited  by  a  proviso  giving  the  president  dis- 
cretion to  reduce  the  company  strength  to  sixty  men  in 
the  infantry  and  cavalry,  which  reduction  would  reduce 
the  total  strength  of  the  army  to  about  50,000  men.  It 
is  not  expected,  though,  that  the  president  will  exercise 
this  discretion  toward  reducing  the  army,  and  the  pro- 
viso, it  is  said,  was  made  merely  to  overcome  Republican 
.[rumbling.    This  scheme  of  discretionary  army  reduction 


THE  LIGHT  AND  SHADOW  OF  .900. -JMns.  Y.rk  /l~*U 

crease  in  the  enlisted  force  ol"  the  army  will  compel  the 
retention  of  a  large  number  of  volunteers  in  the  service, 
it  is  perhaps  just  as  well  that  the  whole  question  of  army 
reorganization  should  be  left  to  be  disposed  of  by  the 
next  congress.  The  measure  just  passed  is  a  makeshift 
affair,  twisted  about  and  distorted  to  please  several 
discordant  elements,  and  while  it  insures  a  standing  army 
of  one  hundred  thousand  men,  the  question  of  reorganiz- 
ing the  service  is  scarcely  touched  upon.  And  the  re- 
organization is  as  important  as  the  increase.  The  recent 
war  developed  many  defects  in  the  present  system,  which 
must  be  remedied  before  the  army  can  take  any  rank 
among  the  armies  of  the  world.  Kagan  is  an  outgrowth 
of  the  system  ;  the  friction  between  the  adjutant  general 
and  the  major  general  commanding  is  an  outgrowth  of 
the  system,  and,  in  fact,  so  are  all  of  the  scandals  which 
have  dimmed  the  luster  of  the  army's  great  achievements 
in  the  war.  Thorough  reform  is  needed,  and  the  next 
congress  must  be  looked  to  for  the  work. 
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New  York  Tima  (I>em.) 
The  passage  of  the  Hull  army  bill  by  the  house  was  a 
public -misfortune,  mainly  because  the  1,182  new  com- 
missions (that  appears  to  be  the  exact  number)  authorized 
to  be  issued  are  left  to  executive  favor.  That  fact  denotes 
"log-rolling,"  and  in  a  Washington  dispatch  the  inference 
is  explicitly  drawn.  Now,  when  our  army  is  about  to  be 
called  upon  to  perform  more  important  and  extensive 
services  than  have  ever  been  required  of  it  before,  now  is 
the  time  when  it  is  submitted  to  senators  and  representa- 
tives that  they  have  a  chance  to  complete  the  demoraliza- 
tion of  the  army  begun  last  spring  by  the  secretary  of  war 
and  by  the  president,  since  the  president  will  have  it  so. 
They  are  notified  that  if  they  vote  to  enlarge  the  army 
they  will  be  permitted  to  have  their  share  in  ruining  it. 
What  can  one  say  of  a  president  who  makes  such  a  pro- 
posal on  such  a  subject  at  such  a  time  to  congress  ?  We 
prefer  to  leave  the  saying  of  it  to  others. 

Boston  (Mass.) /<F«m»/{Rep.) 

The  president  can  not  release  the  volunteers  now  in 
Cuba  and  the  Philippines  unless  he  is  first  authorized  to 
enlist  regulars  to  take  their  places.  This  practical  argu- 
ment for  an  increase  in  the  army's  strength  is  absolutely 
irresistible.  Meanwhile  the  friends  of  an  adequate  trained 
army  have  gained  a  great  triumph.  It  is  not  within  the 
bounds  of  human  probability  that  any  American  president 
in  our  time  will  find  it  either  desirable  or  safe  to  reduce 
the  educated  army  of  the  United  States  very  much  below 
the  limit  of  one  hundred  thousand.  When  Cuba  and  the 
Philippines  have  been  pacified  and  their  control  transferred 
to  their  civil  authorities,  our  own  great  system  of  coast 
defence  with  its  scores  of  mighty  fortresses  and  hundreds 
of  costly  high-power  guns  will  be  ncaring  completion. 
These  forts  will  have  to  be  garrisoned.  Skilled,  constant 
attention  will  be  demanded  by  the  great  guns  and  their 
intricate  machinery.  This  vast  enginery  of  national  pro- 
tection can  not  be  intrusted  to  amateurs.  And  the  Span- 
ish war  has  not  been  fought  in  vain  ;  its  tremendous 
lessons  are  not  going  to  be  forgotten.  Intelligent  America 
realizes  more  than  ever  before  the  value  of  the  educated 
soldier— and  it  knows  full  well  that  he  can  not  be  "im- 
provised "  in  an  emergency. 

Baltimore  (Md.)  .Sun  (Dcm.) 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  senators  opposed  to  im- 
perialism will  make  the  most  of  the  opportunity  now 
presented  to  them,  and  will  not  leave  it  to  the  president's 
discretion  to  fix  the  size  of  the  regular  army.  The  people 
of  this  country  do  not  want  a  policy  of  militarism  fast- 
ened upon  them,  despite  the  eagerness  which  the  majority 
in  the  house  have  displayed  to  create  an  enormous  stand- 
ing army.  They  will  not  welcome  the  increased  taxation 
that  will  be  necessary  to  support  such  an  establishment, 
nor  are  they  anxious'to  enlarge  the  army  so  that  places 
may  be  created  for  political  favorites.  The  senate  can 
eliminate  the  most  objectionable  features  from  the  bill 
and  provide  that  there  shall  be  no  increase  beyond  a  cer- 
tain fixed  limit  in  time  of  peace.  The  president's  "dis- 
cretion "  should  be  so  hedged  about  that  it  can  never  be 
exercised  except  within  the  narrowest  limits,  if  he  is  al- 
lowed to  exercise  it  at  all. 

New  York  Prtu  (Rep.  ) 

The  word  has  gone  forth  that  the  bill  is  to  be  let  "  die 
on  the  calendar. "  So  accustomed  has  the  country  be- 
come to  the  spectacle  of  parliamentary  anarchy  in  the  up- 
per chamber  that  no  one  doubts  that  the  evasion  of  legis- 
lative duty  thus  coolly  menaced  will  be  carried  out.  The 
senate  Democrats  can  not  defeat  the  bill.  They  can  not 
debate  the  bill,  as  the  utter  refusal  of  the  country  to  re- 
spond to  the  alarms  of  the  minority  in  the  house  has 
shown.  So  they  simply  refuse  to  consider  the  bill,  and 
the  lawless  practices  of  the  body  in  which  they  sit  sup- 
port them  in  their  contumacious  breach  of  sworn  obliga- 


tions. This  country  must  come  more  and  more  to  depend, 
as  other  countries  do,  upon  a  regular  standing  army 
when  its  citizen  soldiery  are  not  allowed  promptly  to  re- 
turn to  their  usual  callings  upon  the  termination  of  the 
service  which  brought  them  into  action.  The  enemies 
of  the  regular  are  not  only  the  enemies  of  the  volunteer, 
but  they  are  also  the  enemies  of  the  country. 

4- 

The  Trusts 

Pittsburg  (Pa.)  Poit  (Dera. ) 
A  list  of  the  larger  trusts  incorporated  in  New  Jersey— 
thirty-two  in  number — represent  in  capital  stock  an  ag- 
gregate sum  of  $1,308,866,300,  or  nearly  a  billion  and  a 
quarter  dollars.  This  is  an  average  of  about  $40,000,000 
per  trust  In  1808  there  were  incorporated  in  New  Jersey 
1, 103  companies,  with  a  total  capitalization  of  $810,840,- 
000,  nearly  a  billion  dollars.  There  arc  about  10,00c 
chartered  companies  doing  business  under  New  Jersey 
charters.  More  than  a  billion  dollars  of  trust  stocks  rep- 
resent not  one  dollar  of  investment  in  New  Jersey.  The 
Jersey  people  reap  a  rich  harvest  from  their  libera)  cor- 
poration laws.  The  amount  received  from  the  corpora- 
tion tax  was  $1,197,030  in  the  year  just  closed,  collected 
from  5, 02  j  companies,  and  added  to  the  fees  for  the  fil- 
ing of  certificates,  $1, 162,168,  makes  a  revenue  from  this 
source  of  $2,359, 198.  Wherefore  there  is  no  need  of  a 
direct  tax  upon  the  people  of  the  state  for  the  expenses 
of  government. 

Chicago  (111.)  CKfHittt  (Dcm.) 
One  of  the  evidences  of  marvelous  prosperity  during 
the  year  lately  closed,  due,  of  course,  to  the  magic  of  the 
"  advance  agent  "  and  his  followers,  is  seen  in  the  activity 
of  the  New  Jersey  trust  mill.    But  it  appears  that  the  leg- 
islature of  that  state  has  under  consideration  a  measure 
which  may  drive  the  business  of  manufacturing  corpora- 
tions into  some  other  state.     A  bill  has  been  introduced 
changing  the  tax  from  $40  a  year  for  each  million  ot 
capital  stock  of  any  corporation  over  $5,000,000  to  $5<x 
for  each  million  over  $5,000,000,  or  nearly  six  and  a  half 
times  as  much.     The  jersey  legislators  may  think  they 
can  collect  the  additional  tax  for  the  reason  that  the  trusts, 
can  not  reorganize  under  the  laws  of  any  other  state  with- 
out incurring  disadvantages  from  which  they  would  suffer 
more  than  they  would  by  paying  the  additional  tax. 
However  that  may  be,  we  may  expect  the  combines  to 
multiply  and  thrive  as  long  as  a  motive  to  their  organiza- 
tion is  supplied  by  our  tariff  laws.     Of  the  thirty-two 
great  combines  above  referred  to  all  but  five  are  protected 
by  duties  ranging  from  thirty  per  cent  upward,  and  al) 
but  two  are  protected  by  our  tarifT  or  other  laws  to  some 
extent. 

Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Jedgtr  (,nd-  ReP  ) 

The  only  sticking  point  in  the  adoption  of  a  scheme 
of  reciprocal  trade  between  the  United  States  and  Canada 
is  the  abolition  of  the  tarifT  on  forest  products.  The  onh 
opponents  to  abolition  are  the  trusts.  The  trusts  woulci 
lose  by  reciprocity  a  percentage  of  their  unearned  profits; 
the  people  of  the  United  States  would  gain  in  cheapened 
timber,  lumber,  pulp,  paper,  and  the  multitudinous  arti- 
cles of  which  wood  is  the  raw  material,  including  books 
and  newspapers,  and  they  would  also  gain  in  the  widened 
market  opened  up  for  all  products  of  their  factories.  The 
American  joint  high  commissioners  will,  therefore,  have  to 
make  a  direct  choice  between  the  interests  of  the  people 
and  the  interest  of  their  plunderers.  They  will  have  to  re- 
ject a  demand  upon  the  part  of  the  Canadians  which  is  in 
the  nature  of  a  proffered  advantage  and  an  invitation  to 
continued  amity  or  else  pull  down  the  tariff  obstruction. 
The  nation  will  know  that  the  trusts  have  been  able  for 
their  sordid  and  self-seeking  ends  to  thrust  themselves  as 
an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  better  understanding  and  better 
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;rade  relations  between  the  two  great  English-speaking 
countries  of  America. 

Cleveland  (O.)  Plain  Dtaltr  (Dcm.) 
What  hope  has  a  young  mechanic  of  setting  up  a  shop 
►t*  his  own  and  in  time  working  up  to  a  manufactory,  as 
Mine  of  the  older  men  in  the  business  were  able  to  do? 
He  goes  into  a  shop  or  factory  and  learns  to  do  one  thing 
only  and  that  mechanically  as  part  of  the  machine  he 
sends.  Suppose  that  by  si  >me  unusual  piece  of  good  for- 
tune  he  gains  sufficient  knowledge  and  a  little  capital  to 
<et  up  a  small  factory.  He  can  do  nothing  in  competition 
with  the  great  concern  that  has  undertaken  to  monopolize 
that  particular  industry  in  which  he  is  trying  to  make  a 
,mng  and  win  his  way  to  the  front.  If  he  makes  head- 
cay  enough  to  come  under  the  observation  of  his  big  com- 
petitor he  is  soon  brushed  aside  and  his  place  is  closed. 
The  future  threatens  to  be  worse.  Without  large  capital 
it  his  back  to  fight  his  way  into  a  "trust  "  or  to  organize 
one  himself  he  must  be  content  to  become  a  wage  worker, 
[powerless  to  resist  the  dictation  of  the  corporation  that 
employs  him. 

Boston  (Mass.)  /V//(Ind.  Denv) 
Activity  in  the  formation  of  trusts  continues  unabated. 
The  record  of  a  day  which  does  not  reach  into  the  hundred 
millions  of  combined  capital  is  a  poor  one  indeed.  And 
ill  of  them  are  getting  in  their  work  promptly.  The  felt 
•.rust,  which  is  among  the  latest  born,  sets  out  with  the 
bold  declaration  that  its  purpose  is  to  crush  what  it  calls 
"unhealthy  competition."  The  rubber  trust  delicately 
intimates  that  it  will  "bring  together  the  leading  manu- 
facturers.'" The  tin  plate  trust  proposes  to  "  make  it  dif- 
ficult for  outside  mills  to  obtain  the  raw  material  required 
for  the  manufacture."  One  and  all,  with  unblushing  au- 
iacity,  begin  their  career  with  operations  in  restraint  of 
trade.  What  is  to  be  done  about  it  ?  We  have  law  which 
«ys  that  this  is  criminal ;  and  yet  the  law  is  defied.  Is  the 
trouble  with  the  law  itself  or  with  its  enforcement  ? 

+ 

"  The  Farce  of  Court  Martial  " 

Philadelphia  (Pa  )  AV<W<Dcm.) 
It  has  been  announced  by  Washington  correspond- 
ents generally,  as  though  it  were  a  matter  of  course, 
that  the  findings  of  the  Eagan  court-martial  will  be  put 
m  cold  storage  by  the  administrative  officials  who  must 
pass  upon  and  approve  them,  and  that  in  fact  there  is  not 
much  chance  of  final  action  in  the  matter  until  after 
the  convicted  officer  shall  have  reached  the  age  limit, 
three  years  hence.  The  practical  suppression  of  the  pro- 
ceedings and  nullification  of  the  verdict  of  a  court-martial 
■a  the  notorious  case  of  Captain  Carter  has  been  instanced 
xs  a  sample  of  the  vast  powers  in  this  direction  wielded 
\v  the  executive  and  the  chief  of  the  war  department,  and 
mention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  long  drawn  out 
proceedings  of  the  Carter  trial  must  be  reviewed  at  ad- 
ministrative headquarters  before  anything  can  be  done  to 
under  the  verdict  of  the  Kagan  court-martial  effective. 

The  revival  of  the  Carter  case  in  the  public  recollec- 
:ion  will  scarcely  tend  to  restore  the  ruined  serenity  of 
worried  war-office  officials.    In  the  ordinary  course  of 

vents  Captain  Carter  and  his  flagrant  offenses  might  have 
been  forgotten  in  time,  mo  that  his  powerful  friends  in  the 
administration  might  have  hoped  to  reverse  in  secret  the 
judgment  of  the  military  tribunal  which  condemned  him. 
It  is  thirteen  months  since  a  military  court  convened  in 
New  York  found  Carter  guilty  of  fraud,  corruption  and 
embezzlement  in  connection  with  large  contracts  for  the 
improvement  of  Savannah  harbor.    Such  a  large  amount 

■f  money  (over  $3,000,000)  was  proved  to  have  been 
stolen,  and  the  methods  of  the  plunderers,  with  Carter  at 
their  head,  were  so  bold  and  barefaced  that  successful  de- 

tense  of  the  chief  offender  was  impossible.     He  was  sen- 


tenced in  December,  1897,  to  dismissal  from  the  army, 
and  the  court-martial  also  recommended  that  criminal 
proceedings  be  brought  against  him.  But  he  had  power- 
ful friends  who  were  able  to  influence  the  administration, 
and  so  he  walks  the  streets  at  liberty  to-day,  while  his 
backers  are  waiting  for  the  public  memory  of  his  monu- 
mental rascality  to  grow  faint  and  dim. 

What  mockery  of  judicial  and  punitive  proceedings  is 
this !  Why  is  not  Captain  Carter  in  the  penitentiary, 
where  he  ought  to  be  on  the  unchallenged  evidence  of  the 
court-martial  ?  Who  is  keeping  at  liberty  the  dangerous 
recreants  and  rascals  who  drag  in  the  dust  the  proud 
name  of  the  American  soldier  ?  How  comes  it  that  dis- 
tinguished men  like  ex-Senator  Edmunds  are  appealed  to 
to  find  some  legal  loophole  by  which  conviction  of  a 
commonplace  public  plunderer  can  be  evaded  ?  And 
under  what  guise  of  official  pretense  could  payment  for 
such  service  be  ordered  out  of  the  national  defense  fund 
— payment  which  was  prevented  only  because  of  the  con- 
scientious scruples  of  the  comptroller  of  the  federal  treas- 
ury ?  These  are  the  pertinent  and  timely  questions  sug- 
gested to  the  public  mind  by  the  existing  status  of 
important  court-martial  proceedings  before  the  adminis- 
trative departments. 

New  York  Journal  (Hero.) 

The  scandalous  delay  in  executing  the  sentence  of  the 
court-martial  in  the  case  of  Captain  Carter  continues. 
This  officer  was  condemned  to  dismissal  from  the  army 
over  a  year  ago  for  dishonesty  in  connection  with  import- 
ant engineering  contracts.  He  was  also  fined  $5,000,  and 
the  question  of  instituting  criminal  proceedings  against 
him  was  left  to  the  president,  who  has  persistently  held 
up  the  report  of  the  court-martial.  Senator  Piatt  and 
other  high  political  and  social  influences  have  been  plead- 
ing for  Carter.  There  is  no  question  of  his  guilt,  but  his 
friends  have  been  powerful  enough  to  enlist  the  sympa- 
thies of  Alger  and  the  interest  of  the  president.  As  a 
result  of  persistent  wire-pulling,  ex-Senator  Edmunds 
was  appointed  special  counsel  to  review  the  record 
of  the  court-martial.  This  occasioned  needed  delay, 
and  gave  opportunity  for  the  discovery  of  technical  errors 
that  might  justify  the  president  in  interfering.  But  ex- 
Senator  Edmunds  could  not  be  used  in  any  such  disrepu- 
table way,  for  he  pronounced  the  findings  of  the  court- 
martial  perfectly  regular  and  legal.  He  did  not  forget, 
however,  to  send  in  a  bill  for  $5,000  for  his  services. 
Secretary  Alger  had  the  incredible  effrontery  to  try  to  have 
the  fee  charged  up  to  the  $50,000,000  national  defense 
fund,  but  the  comptroller  of  the  treasury,  who  had  to 
pass  on  the  transaction,  has  informed  him  that  he  can  find 
no  warrant  for  such  action. 

K.  M.  ClUNSTON,  in  the  February  North  Amtrkan  ktvitw.  New 
York.  Kxcerpt 
It  is  not  the  province  of  the  writer  to  indicate  the 
remedy  for  the  apparent  evils  in  the  present  system.  A 
few  suggestions,  however,  may  not  seem  altogether  out 
of  place. 

First.  Extend  the  right  to  challenge  members  of  the 
court  and  alter  the  rules  of  examination  permitted,  so  as 
to  have  a  system  similar  to  that  in  civil  courts. 

Second.  Abolish  the  judicial  functions  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  court  and  confine  them  strictly  to  the  jury 
function. 

Third.  Let  the  judge  advocate  be  a  prosecutor  only. 

The  adoption  of  the  above  suggestions  would  involve 
provision  for  certain  conditions  arising  as  a  consequence 
of  the  changes.  For  instance,  the  judicial  function  de- 
nied to  the  members  of  the  court  must  be  represented 
otherwise.  In  trials  for  offences  reaching  a  certain  mag- 
nitude, the  nearest  federal  judge  might  be  called  in  to 
pass  upon  points  of  law  ;  in  trials  for  lesser  offences  some 
person  skilled  in  the  law  might  be  regularly  employed  by 
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the  government  to  act  in  the  judicial  capacity,  and  with 
that  as  his  sole  duty  ;  or  other  courses  might  he  pursued, 
such  as  should  seem  best  calculated  to  procure  the  results 
desired.  Wc  have  to  do  with  the  abolition  of  the  evil, 
not  the  suggestion  of  a  remedy  ;  for  the  evil  once  clearly 
recognized,  the  government  will  discover  the  remedy  and 
be  quick  to  apply  it. 


The  Montana  Senatorial  Election 

Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Presi 
The  battle  was  not  one  of  politics  or  principle,  but  of 
barrel  against  barrel.     Hoth  Mr.  Clark  and  Mr.  Daly  are 
rich  men,  counting  their  wealth  by  the  millions.  The 

fortune  of  the  former  is  esti- 
mated at  $40,000,000,  and 
while  the  latter  s  wealth  is  not 
stated  it  can  be  conjectured 
from  the  fact  that  he  is  at  the 
head  of  the  Anaconda  min- 
ing company  which  has  a  cap- 
ital of  nearly  $100,000,000. 
When  two  such  men  enter 
politics  with  a  bitter  hostility 
between  them  and  in  such  a 
state  as  Montana  a  corrupt 
use  of  money  is  inevitable. 
The  stories  that  are  told  of 
the  amount  spent  by  both 
sides  may  be  exaggerated,  but 
there  is  enough  evidence  to  make  it  certain  that  corrup- 
tion has  been  rampant  in  Montana  for  years  past.  The 
election  will  be  used  as  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  elec- 
tion of  senators  by  the  people.  There  is  no  proof,  how- 
ever, that  it  would  have  been  any  cleaner  had  the  election 
been  by  the  people  instead  of  by  the  legislature.  No  such 
corrupt  election  was  ever  known  in  this  country  as  that  of 
1894  in  Montana,  when  Clark  and  Daly  scoured  the  state 
for  voters,  bought  up  everything  merchantable  and  natur- 
alized at  least  5 , 000  laborers  from  their  mines,  not  one  of 
whom  could  speak  a  word  of  F.nglish.  The  Montana  sen- 
atorial election  will  make  honest,  intelligent  Americans 
hang  their  heads  with  shame,  but  they  will  not  sec  a  rem- 
edy for  the  evil  in  a  change  to  popular  elections.  The  way 
to  a  better  state  of  things  lies  in  the  education  of  the  peo- 
ple and  the  formation  of  a  public  opinion  opposed  to  cor- 
ruption in  politics. 

Denver  (Colo.)  Krpuklitan 
The  Montana  legislature  made  a  wise  choice  when  it 
elected  Mr.  William  A.  Clark  to  represent  that  state  in  the 
national  senate.  The  report  of  the  grand  jury  vindicating 
Mr.  Clark  from  the  charge  of  corruption  in  trying  to  se- 
cure an  election  cleared  away  the  obstacles  in  his  path  and 
made  his  election  sure.  Mr.  Clark  is  a  man  who  has 
shown  his  ability  by  the  way  in  which  he  has  amassed  an 
enormous  fortune  in  copper  mining  and  the  pursuit  of 
other  industries.  In  this  respect  he  is  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  men  in  the  nation,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  ability  shown  in  business  and  finance  qualifies  him  in 
a  high  degree  for  the  duties  which  will  devolve  upon  him 
in  the  senate.  He  has  lived  so  many  years  in  the  Rocky 
mountains  that  he  is  thoroughly  western  in  his  sentiments 
and  views.  He  will  voice  the  opinion  of  his  state  on  the 
financial  question,  and  whenever  occasion  may  arise  he 
will  advocate  the  interests  of  Montana  and  the  remainder 
of  the  far  west  in  connection  with  the  manifold  subjects 
of  legislation  which  bear  so  close  a  relation  to  the  pros- 
perity and  development  of  this  part  of  the  union. 

Huston  (Mass  |  Tramerift 
The  Republicans  are  in  such  a  minority  that  they 
never  had  the  slightest  chance  of  electing  one  of  their 
party.     In  going  over  to  Clark  at  the  eleventh  hour  they 


probably  were  inspired  by  a  purpose  to  make  a  good  bar- 
gain for  themselves  politically.  All  the  Republicans  did 
not  abandon  their  colors.  The  action  of  the  Republicans 
who  did  give  Clark  his  election  comes  in  for  deserved  cen- 
sure and  all  they  seem  able  to  say  in  reply  is  to  the  effect 
that  having  to  choose  between  "the  old  boss,"  Marcus 
Daly,  and  the  new,  they  chose  the  latter.  It  is  asserted 
that  Clark  will  never  be  allowed  to  take  his  scat  in  the* 
senate,  but  this  assertion  comes  from  the  Daly  men  who 
have  lost  their  hold  on  Montana.  Whatever  may  be  the 
fate  in  store  for  Clark,  the  struggle  which  hasended  in  his 
election  will  still  be  instructive  to  the  country.  It  pre- 
sented the  all  too  familiar  picture  of  a  vulgar  contest  of 
money  bags  for  what  American  newspaper  humor  has  set- 
tled down  into  calling  the  "millionaires'  club" — a  tight 
between  the  boss  and  the  would-be  boss  for  control  of  state 
affairs  from  a  place  in  the  senate  to  which  neither  could 
bring  learning,  eloquence  or  a  knowledge  of  public  affairs 
as  distinct  from  "practical  politics." 

Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel 
At  Helena  a  grand  jury  has  been  investigating  the- 
charges  of  bribery  against  W.  A.  Clark,  who  has  just  been 
elected  senator,  and  has  reported  that  it  has  heard  no  evi- 
dence on  which  to  found  an  indictment  for  the  illegal  use 
of  money.  A  dispatch  from  Helena  calls  this  result  a 
complete  vindication  of  Mr.  Clark.  This  use  of  the  word 
vindication  is  not  uncommon  when  the  persons  vindicated 
are  politicians.  Thus  it  will  be  said,  in  case  Mr.  Quay  is 
reelected,  that  he  has  been  vindicated.  The  nomination 
of  Mr.  Blaine  for  the  presidency,  in  spite  of  the  charges 
against  him,  was  called  a  vindication  at  the  time.  Bribery- 
charges  are  always  so  difficult  to  prove  that  a  mere  failure 
to  prove  them  convinces  comparatively  few  persons  that 
the  charges  were  false.  Most  of  us  make  up  our  minds  in 
these  cases  upon  evidence  which  would  have  little  value- 
in  a  court,  and  our  opinions,  though  based  upon  evidence 
which  would  not  convict  the  persons  suspected,  are  by  no 
means  always  wrong.  So  it  happens  that  many  a  politi- 
cian who  has  been  "vindicated  "  lives  and  moves  and  has 
his  being  among  persons  of  whom  a  great  many  believe 
that  he  is  guilty. 


Pay  for  the  Cuban  Army 

Washington  (P.  C.)  Star  , 

The  question  of  pay  for  the  Cuban  troops  is  one  to 
which  this  government  is  very  properly  giving  attention. 
The  United  States,  of  course,  owes  them  nothing.  It  did 
not  contract  with  them  for  anything,  nor  in  interfering  in 
their  behalf  did  it  assume  for  itself  any  moneyed  responsi- 
bility for  their  services  in  the  field.  The  men  fought  for 
Cuba,  not  for  the  United  States.  The  obligation — and 
there  is  an  obligation — rests  upon  Cuba.  What  was  done 
by  the  insurgent  soldiers  was  for  Cuba's  benefit.  And 
Cuba  has  benefited.  If  the  insurgents  had  won  without 
the  interposition  of  the  United  States  their  soldiers  would 
have  been  paid.  The  revenues  of  the  island  'would  have 
been  drawn  upon  for  the  money.  But  the  United  States 
came  to  the  rescue,  and  has  accepted  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Cuban  people  temporarily  the  management  of  their 
public  affairs.  It  is  collecting  and  disbursing  the  revenues 
of  the  island,  and  this  claim  of  pay  for  the  Cuban  soldiers 
is  addressed  to  it  in  its  capacity  of  trustee.  Whatever  is 
obtained  for  the  purpose  is  to  be  made  a  charge  upon  the 
island.  It  is  in  this  view  of  the  case  that  the  United  States 
is  justified  in  taking  steps  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  ob- 
ligation and  how  it  may  with  justice  to  all  be  discharged. 
The  men  are,  as  they  have  been  from  the  first,  in  abject 
poverty.  They  are  not  only  without  money,  but  without 
homes.  To  disband  them  without  making  any  provision 
whatever  for  them  would  be  an  act  not  only  of  injustice, 
but  of  criminal  folly.    Men  must  live  and  will  live,  and  if 
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forced  to  it  will  help  themselves  without  leave  to  whatever 
may  be  in  sight.  The  Cubans  have  no  monopoly  of  this 
spirit.  The  size  of  the  Cuban  army  is  not  known  to  any- 
:x>dy  in  this  country,  and  probably  to  but  few  in  Cuba. 
The  Spaniards  and  their  sympathizers  assert  that  it  is 
<mall.  If  that  is  true  the  greater  the  mortification  for 
>pain,  who  could  not  conquer  it,  but  found  herself  help- 
less as  the  result  of  its  operations.  Its  size,  however,  can 
jc  established,  and  when  established,  measures  should  be 
taken  to  meet  its  just  claim  upon  the  consideration  of  this 
country  in  its  office  of  trustee  for  the  Cuban  people. 
New  York  l'rrts 
What  is  the  precise  mission  of  Mr.  Robert  P.  Porter, 
»hr»  is  journeying  toward  General  Gomez  in  Cuba,  the 
public  is  not  supposed  to  know.  It  is  presumed,  how- 
ever, that  he  is  to  confer  with  the  Cuban  leader  as  to  the 
terras  on  which  his  army  will  lay  down  its  arms.  We  should 
prefer  to  believe  that  Mr.  Porter  bears  instructions  to  in- 
i'>nn  General  Gomez  that  these  terms  must  be  that  his 
■oldiers  shall  lay  down  their  arms  unconditionally.  The 
United  States  government  has  undertaken  to  remove  Span- 
ish authority  from  Cuba  and  to  place  that  island  in  such 
c  ndition  that  it  may  be  handed  over  to  its  citizens  with 
2  *afe  and  orderly  government.  The  first  part  of  that 
contract  has  been  performed.  The  performance  of  the 
>ccond  awaits  only  the  acquiescence  of  the  revolutionary 
army  to  peace  conditions.  Hut.  if  the  reports  from  Gen- 
eral Gomez  are  to  be  believed,  he  is  determined  that  there 
snail  be  no  peace  unless  money  is  paid  to  his  army  by  the 
■.mted  States.  To  call  a  spade  a  spade,  this  is  the  prop- 
-stiion  which  the  Highlanders  used  to  make  and  which 
lulian  bandits  still  make.  It  is  to  hire  peace  at  so  much 
1  man  per  diem.  If  as  a  charity  or  as  part  of  a  great 
philanthropic  work  undertaken  in  behalf  of  a  suffering 
ice  this  government  decides  in  its  generosity  to  give  of 
this  nation's  bounty  something  to  start  Cuban  soldiers  on 
the  road  of  peaceful  industry,  all  well  and  good.  But  that 
General  Gomez  and  his  army  should  hold  up  the  United 
"lates  government,  demanding  "  your  money  or  your 
peace,"  is  a  bit  of  effrontery  that  could  not  be  endured  by 
■he  weakest  administration. 

Brooklyn  (N  V  )  Timt; 
Gomez  wants  this  government  to  turn  over  to  him  for 
of  his  army  the  sum  of  nearly  $6o,ooo,oco,  and  as  an 
uernative  for  non-compliance  to  his  demands  refuses  to 
taband.  This  extraordinary  demand  is  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  an  arrangement  made  by  the  late  General  Garcia 
"th  this  government,  that  provision  should  be  made  for 
:'ie  return  to  their  former  peaceful  pursuits  of  the  Cubans 
»bo  had  taken  up  arms  against  the  Spaniards.  It  was  es- 
:  mated  that  the  money  cost  of  such  action  by  this  govern- 
ment would  approximate  in  the  neighborhood  of  $3,000,- 
0  at  a  pro  rata  amount  of  $100  per  man  among  the 
jcooo  supposed  to  be  still  under  arms  in  Cuba.  Garcia 
*is  content  with  this  arrangement.  He  considered  it  wise, 
generous  and  just,  but  his  sudden  and  untimely  death 
prevented  its'being  carried  to  a  termination.  Gomez  has 
entirely  repudiated  the  agreement,  and  substitutes  the  ex. 
"aordinary  claim  as  mentioned  above.  The  utter  absurd- 
ly of  this  demand  of  Gomez  is  patent  on  the  face  of 
:.  and  it  is  useless  to  state  that  his  little  bill  will  not  be 
:.'iut. 

Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Ledger 
The  probable  upshot  of  negotiations  with  General 
'">omez  for  the  payment  of  any  poriion  of  these  arrears  of 
1  uban  army  pay  at  this  time  will  be  a  similar  demand  on 
•\£uinaldo's  part.  His  cupidity  would  be  sharpened  by 
iny  prodigality  of  expenditures  on  our  part  in  Cuba.  It 
highly  desirable  that  every  Cuban  soldier  should  return 
it  once  to  peaceful  pursuits  ;  that  he  should  not  remain  a 
charge  upon  the  United  States,  either  as  soldier  or  pauper; 
t>ut  the  United  States,  keeping  always  in  view  the  enor- 


mous expenditure  it  has  incurred  for  Cuba,  and  for  which 
it  neither  expects  nor  would  accept  reimbursement,  will 
not  permit  itself  to  be  imposed  upon  by  any  rapacity  or 
greed  in  the  name  of  humanity.  The  latest  demand  of 
Genera)  Gomez,  if  true,  is  unworthy  a  Cuban  patriot. 

After  the  above  comment  was  in  type  dispatches  from 
Cuba  announced  that  Mr.  Porter  had  come  to  an  agree- 
ment with  General  Gomez,  who  accepted  the  following 
stipulations  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  : 

First.  The  Cuban  officers  in  each  province  shall 
assist  the  American  officers  in  distributing  the  funds. 

Second.  That  these  officers  shall  at  once  meet  at  some 
convenient  point  and  decide  how,  when  and  where  the 
payments  arc  to  be  made  and  arrange  any  other  details. 

Third.  That  the  sum  paid  to  each  man  shall  not  be 
regarded  as  part  payment  of  salary  or  wages  due  for 
services  rendered,  but  to  facilitate  the  disbandment  of  the 
army,  as  a  relief  of  suffering  and  as  an  aid  in  getting  the 
people  to  work. 

Fourth.  The  Cubans  shall  surrender  their  arms  to  the 
Cuban  assembly  or  to  its  representatives. 

Fifth.  The  committee  on  distribution  shall  use  its 
best  endeavors  to  distribute  it  among  the  population,  so 
that  all  may  secure  work. 

Sixth.  That  the  S3, 000,000  shall  be  placed  subject  to 
the  order  of  General  Brooke,  and  that  action  in  the 
matter  shall  be  immediate. 

+ 

The  Pass  Evil  in  Three  States 

Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Time<  (f)rm.) 
After  all,  one  can  not  blame  the  members  of  the  house 
for  turning  down  the  Pederson  bill  for  the  abolition  of 
passes.  That  is  to  say,  one  who  has  taken  a  single  look 
at  the  present  Minnesota  house  of  representatives  cannot 
find  it  in  his  heart  to  do  so.  To  be  sure,  the  members 
have  their  mileage  and  their  per  diem  and  their  stationery 
and  their  cutlery  and  their  little  side  grafts,  but  most 
precious  of  all  is  the  neat  little  card  which  entiiles  a 
statesman  to  transportation.  The  possession  of  a  pass  is 
the  one  thing  that  makes  a  statesman  gTcater  than  the 
editor  of  his  local  paper.  The  editor  has  to  pay  for  trans- 
portation in  solid  inches  set  by  a  peripatetic  master  of  the 
art  preservative  at  so  much  per  week.  The  parson  gets 
half  fare  by  token  of  his  cloth  and  for  the  further  reason 
that  he  may  be  able  to  administer  consolation  to  the 
■•fatally  injured  "  in  the  event  of  a  wreck.  The  leading  mer- 
chant gets  his  pass  because  he  may  ship  a  little  more  that 
way  and  a  little  less  the  other  way,  or  he  may  have  formed 
(he  wise  habit  of  patronizing  the  X.  Y.  <V  /..  exclusively. 
Hut  the  statesman — he  neither  ships  goods  (though  he 
may  deliver  them),  controls  the  departing,  nor  prints 
numerous  inches  as  a  quul  fro  quo.  He  receives  his  pass 
because  he  is  a  personage  of  distinction  and  confers  an 
honor  upon  a  soulless  corporation  by  condescending  to 
ride  in  its  coaches.  Kvery  railway  manager  spends  much 
of  his  time  thinking  of  the  luster  to  be  shed  upon  his  road 
by  the  occasional  presence  on  the  trains  of  Representative 
Jake  Chinn  or  Senator  Bill  Jawson.  Why,  then,  should 
we  deprive  the  railroad  companies  of  the  privilege  of  ex- 
tending this  disinterested  courtesy  to  distinguished  states- 
men ?  Perish  the  thought  that  any  man  who  has  reluct- 
antly accepted  the  position  of  senator  or  representative 
should  feel  under  any  obligations  to  a  railroad  company 
after  he  has  received  such  a  favor.  The  "courtesy  "  is 
<inly  a  tribute  to  true  greatness,  as  everybody  knows. 

Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokesman. Kr.ie-.c  (Kcp.) 

If  the  press  of  Washington  will  keep  hammering  awax 
at  the  pass  evil,  the  abomination  will  be  suppressed. 
Much  progress  has  been  made  since  the  St»>kesman-Rei>u-,i> 
took  up  the  fight  two  years  ago.  At  that  time,  so  deep- 
seated  had  become  the  evil  that  many  newspapers,  be- 
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t rayed  into  that  course  by  officials  and  others  interested 
in  the  perpetuation  of  the  practice,  had  the  effrontery  to 
defend  it  in  their  editorial  columns  ;  and  some  of  these 
papers  branded  as  quixotish  the  demand  that  steps  be 
taken  to  break  up  the  practice  of  petty  bribery.  But 
these  editors  have  since  seen  a  great  light.  They  have 
had  time  and  opportunity  to  sound  decent  public  senti- 
ment and  they  have  learned  that  the  people  sustain  the 
demand  for  the  breaking  up  of  the  pass  evil.  So  far  as 
the  Spokesman- Review  has  been  able  to  observe,  not  a 
paper  in  the  state,  of  any  pretense  to  independence  or 
respectability,  will  now  defend  the  pass  evil. 

Seattle  (Wash.)  Argui  (Ind.  Rep.) 

The  contention  that  these  passes  are  mere  courtesies 
extended  by  the  railroad  companies,  and  that  nothing  is 
expected  in  return,  is  so  ridiculous  that  one  pities  the 
poor  fellows  who  try  to  make  themselves  believe  that  such 
is  the  case.  As  an  example  of  this,  the  Argus  desires  to 
quote  a  case  at  point.  Any  member  of  the  legislature 
can  secure  transportation  for  his  wife  or  any  relative  that 
he  may  desire.  Just  after  the  nominations  were  made 
this  fall,  a  member  of  the  last  legislature  who  had  not 
been  renominated  applied  for  transportation  for  his  wife 
over  a  certain  railroad.  The  reply  came  back  that  the 
representatives  of  the  company  were  very  sorry,  but  that 
they  did  not  issue  transportation  to  the  wives  of  members 
of  the  legislature.  It  was  a  new  rule,  etc.,  etc.  Has 
anybody  any  idea  that  had  this  man  been  renominated 
his  application  would  have  been  refused  ?  This  one  inci- 
dent is  enough  to  show  that  when  a  railroad  issues  a  pass 
it  expects  value  received. 

Indianapolis  (Ind.)  .Vrtw(tnd.) 

The  (house  anti-pass]  bill  is  one  that  should  be  passed. 
Some  railroad  officials  in  this  city  have  been  burdened 
almost  beyond  endurance  by  the  requests  of  some  of  our 
judges  and  other  officials  for  passes  for  themselves  and 
friends.  There  is  no  more  reason  why  an  official  should 
go  to  a  railway  company  and  ask  for  a  pass  than  there  is 
why  he  should  go  to  one  of  the  leading  hotels  of  the  city 
and  ask  for  a  meal.  The  railway  companies  themselves 
are  not  without  blame.  Several  of  them  have  given  the 
legislators  passes  good  within  the  limits  of  the  state  during 
the  session  of  the  legislature.  This  can  not  be  regarded 
otherwise  than  as  an  attempt  to  offer  a  petty  bribe  or  re- 
tainer. It  not  only  has  the  bad  effect  of  placing  the 
members  under  some  sort  of  obligation  to  these  companies, 
where  there  should  be  no  obligation,  but  it  also  has  the 
effect  of  sometimes  almost  demoralizing  the  legislature, 
because  every  member  who  has  passes  in  his  pockets 
often  leaves  the  city  when  he  should  be  here  to  attend  to 
his  legislative  duties. 

State  Legislation 

Condensed  from  I'ress  Dispatches  and  Local  Papers 

The  bill  passed  by  the  Arkansas  legislature  relieves 
husbands  from  liability  for  ante-nuptial  debts  of  wives, 
unless  there  is  an  express  contract  otherwise. 

The  Missouri  house  of  representatives  has  adopted  a 
resolution  favoring  the  election  of  United  States  senators 
by  the  direct  vote  of  the  people. 

A  hill  providing  for  the  disfranchisement  of  a  voter 
convicted  of  bribery  at  elections  failed  in  the  New  Hamp- 
shire house  by  a  vote  of  57  to  154. 

A  resolution  for  a  constitutional  amendment,  ap- 
proved by  the  Oregon  legislature,  and  to  be  submitted  tu 
the  people,  would  permit  the  governor  to  veto  items  in  a 
general  appropriation  bill. 

The  North  Dakota  house  has  passed  the  senate  bill 
requiring  a  residence  of  one  year  before  a  divorce  can  be 
secured.    It  will  be  approved  by  the  governor. 

The  Colorado  house  has  voted  to  strike  a  ctau.se  for- 


bidding boycotting  from  an  existing  law,  leaving  a  pro- 
vision, however,  which  forbids  blacklisting.  The  legis- 
lature has  adopted  a  joint  resolution  recommending  other 
states  to  give  a  trial  to  the  woman  suffrage  system. 

The  Alabama  legislature  has  passed  a  resolution 
recommending  the  appointment  of  General  Wheeler 
to  be  major  general  in  the  regular  array  as  soon  as  a 
vacancy  shall  occur ;  also  a  resolution  thanking  Senator 
Morgan  for  his  services  in  behalf  of  the  Nicaraguan  canal 
bill. 

Governor  Sayers,  of  Texas,  last  week  sent  to  the  legis- 
lature, with  his  endorsement,  a  communication  from  the 
railroad  commission  suggesting  that  discrimination  in 
freight  charges  be  made  a  felony,  and  that  an  additional 
penalty  be  the  forfeiture  of  the  charter  of  a  railroad  com- 
pany guilty  of  such  an  act. 

It  is  proposed  in  the  South  Carolina  legislature  to  add 
to  the  oath  of  office  a  declaration  that  the  official  has  not 
participated  in  a  lynching  in  any  manner  since  January  1, 
1 899,  and  a  promise  not  to  engage  in  a  lynching  duriDg 
his  term  of  office.  The  same  declaration  would  be  asked 
of  those  seeking  admission  to  the  bar. 

A  bill  for  courts  of  conciliation,  passed  by  the  South 
Dakota  house,  provides  that  in  each  municipality  four 
commissioners  of  conciliation  shall  be  chosen  biennially: 
and  at  the  l>eginning  of  any  civil  suit  before  a  justice  of 
the  peace  he  shall  summon  three  of  the  commissioners, 
at  the  request  of  either  party  to  the  suit,  these  commis- 
sioners to  endeavor  to  bring  about  an  amicable  agree- 
ment, such  written  agreement  to  constitute  the  judgment 
in  the  case. 

A  bill  to  wipe  out  the  Chicago  trade  in  educational 
titles  has  been  introduced  in  the  Illinois  legislature.  It 
provides  for  a  commission,  to  be  appointed  by  the  gover- 
nor, to  have  jurisdiction  over  all  institutions  which  issue 
diplomas  and  confer  degrees,  and  to  establish  conditions 
under  which  degrees  may  be  granted.  It  is  also  provided 
that  no  school,  college,  or  university  hereafter  incorpo- 
rated having  a  productive  endowment  of  less  than  $100,- 
000  may  grant  degrees. 

An  anti-lvnching  bill,  providing  that  damages  may  be 
recovered  from  a  county  by  the  relatives  of  a  person  killed 
or  injured  by  a  mob,  has  been  rejected  by  the  Indiana 
house.  The  argument  that  appeared  to  have  the  most 
weight  was  that  it  was  unjust  to  make  the  innocent  peo- 
ple of  a  county  pay  for  the  crimes  of  a  few  of  its  citizens, 
A  bill  was  passed  by  the  house  to  reduce  the  mileage 
allowed  members  from  twenty  cents  to  the  actual  expense* 
of  one  trip  to  and  from  the  capital. 

The  bill  to  prevent  district-attorneys  from  refusing 
jurors  in  misdemeanor  cases  has  been  reached  on  second 
reading  in  the  Pennsylvania  house.  It  is  claimed  by  op- 
ponents of  Senator  Quay  that  the  bill  is  in  his  special  in- 
terest, and  is  being  pushed  through  in  anticipation  of  his 
trial  in  Philadelphia.  It  was  vigorously  opposed  by  the 
Democratic  and  anti-Quay-Republican  senators.  An 
amendment,  to  which  the  Ouayitcs  objected,  exempts 
from  the  operation  of  the  law  cases  where  true  bills  have 
been  found.  Representative  Woodruff,  of  Philadelphia, 
has  prepared  a  substitute  bill,  providing  that  after  Octo- 
t>er  1,  next,  the  state  and  the  defence  shall  have  the  same 
right  to  challenge  or  otherwise  reject  jurors. 

The  Tennessee  legislature,  like  that  in  Michigan,  ha* 
taken  a  recess  to  permit  the  committees  to  visit  the  several 
state  institutions.  The  recess  in  Tennessee  will  continue 
until  February  21,  and  meantime  about  one-half  of  the 
members,  those  having  committee  places,  will  draw  a  per 
diem  as  investigators.  Two  bills  have  been  passed  by  the 
legislature  to  improve  the  financial  standing  of  the  Mate. 
One  increases  the  tax-rate  by  one-half  mill  to  fifty  cents 
on  5100,  and  is  expected  to  put  $175,000  additional  into 
the  state  treasury  yearly.    The  other  provides  for  a  sink- 
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ing  fund,  which  is  to  absorb  annually  about  the  amount 
of  the  increased  revenue. 

The  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bet  objects  to  the  bill  intro- 
duced in  the  legislature  to  repeal  that  provision  of  the 
statutes  which  requires  a  bond  in  the  sum  of  $500  to  be 
executed  by  the  plaintiff  in  a  suit  for  libel  against  a  news- 
paper. •'  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  measure  will  not  pass. 
The  execution  of  this  bond  is  a  very,  very  slight  protec- 
tion for  the  press  against  indiscriminate  persecution,  not 
prosecution,  by  scoundrelly  blackguards,  egged  on  by 
blackmailing  lawyers  who  make  it  a  business  to  hunt  up 
tlir-sc  cases  and  to  take  them  on  a  contingent  of  what  they 
can  jimmy  out  of  newspapers'  safes. " 

Governor  McMillin  of  Tennessee  has  vetoed  two  bills 
which  would  permit  the  issuing  of  gold  bonds.  The  last 
was  a  bill  authorizing  cities  to  acquire  parks  and  issue 
bonds,  and  contained  a  clause  similar  to  the  one  in  the 
vetoed  Memphis  bond  bill  providing  that  the  bonds  would 
be  "payable  in  such  money  as  the  legislative  council  may 
determine.''  Concurrently  the  senate  adopted  a  bill  per- 
mitting the  payment  of  contracts  in  any  coin  which  is 
resarded  as  legal  tender. 

The  senate  of  Alabama  passed  a  dispensary  bill 
authorizing  each  county  and  incorporated  town  or  city 
in  which  the  sale  of  liquor  is  not  now  prohibited  to 
establish  a  dispensary  like  those  in  South  Carolina.  In 
each  town  which  has  a  population  of  10,000  or  less  there 
may  he  one  dispensary,  and  in  larger  cities  there  may  be 
one  dispensary  for  each  10,000  inhabitants.  In  counties, 
11  places  outside  of  incorporated  towns  or  cities,  dis- 
pensaries may  be  established  on  the  petition  of  twenty  or 
more  householders  ami  freeholders.  The  licenses  for  such 
dispensaries  would  be  granted  by  the  county  officials,  and 
the  cities  would  be  required  to  pay  to  the  states  and 
counties  the  amounts  now  paid  for  such  licenses  by  indi- 
viduals. Twenty-two  of  the  sixty-six  counties  were 
exempted  from  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

The  Populist  Kansas  senate  has  a  plan  to  force  the 
Republican  house  to  acknowledge  the  legality  of  the  re- 
tent  special  session  of  the  Populist  legislature,  which  the 
lttorney-gcncral  has  declared  to  be  illegal.  The  senators 
will  prevent  the  passage  of  any  bill  looking  to  the  appro- 
priation of  money  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  special  ses- 
sion. They  hold  that  money  for  this  purpose  was  ap- 
propriated by  the  special  session,  and  that  the  vouchers 
issued  under  those  appropriations  must  be  recognized. 
They  think  that  the  passage  of  any  bills  appropriating 
money  to  pay  the  cxjRinscs  of  the  extra  session  would  be 
an  admission  by  the  senate  that  the  session  was  illegal. 

+ 

The  Steamship  Bounty  Bill 

Toledo  ( i ).  1  Made  ( Rep. ) 
President  C.  A.  (iriscom,  of  the  American  steamship 
line,  stated  to  the  senate  committee  on  commerce  that,  in 
his  opinion,  the  shipping  bill  which  is  now  before  both 
hranches  of  congress,  being  introduced  simultaneously  in 
?ach.  will  accomplish  the  purpose  foe  which  it  was  framed, 
if  enacted  into  law.  That  purpose  is  the  rapid  restora- 
tion of  the  American  merchant  marine.  He  says  that,  if 
«  shall  pass,  his  company  will  build  four  new  ocean  liners 
in  the  United  States  :  if  not.  the  company  will  quit  w  hen 
us  present  boats— the  .SV.  Paul,  St.  Louis,  City  of"  Nm 
y'ork  and  City  0/ Paris — are  worn  out.  It  is  to  be  noted 
'hat  this  bill  has  the  support  of  all  the  great  commercial 
•Tganizations  of  the  country.  The  national  association 
'f  manufacturers,  in  session  at  Cincinnati  last  week,  de- 
clared in  its  favor.  It  is  supported  by  at]  the  -dripping 
interests  of  the  great  lakes,  and  the  seaboard  :  by  the  ex- 
porters and  importers,  and  by  the  shipbuilding  interests. 
And  the  intelligent  public  opinion  of  the  country  should 


zealously  push  this  effort  to  regain  American  supremacy 
of  the  ocean  carrying  trade  of  the  world.  The  prospects 
for  the  bill  are  good.  It. has  been  reported  favorably  by 
the  committees  of  both  houses  having  it  in  charge.  The 
only  thing  which  may  prevent  its  passage  this  winter  is 
the  brevity  of  the  congressional  term,  which  has  only 
about  four  weeks  to  run.  Though  the  time  is  short,  con- 
gress should  take  warning  by  what  happened  last  spring 
at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war.  The  government  could 
not  immediately  secure  the  vessels  it  needed  for  fast 
cruisers  and  for  transports.  Under  this  bill  it  would  have 
all  it  would  need.  • 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Rtcord  (Key.) 
The  minority  report  on  the  Hanna- Payne  steamship 
bounty  bill  in  the  house  does  not  mince  phrases  in  deal- 
ing with  that  iniquitous  scheme  of  spoliation  The 
report  shows  that  under  the  operation  of  the  bill  a  man 
building  a  swift  ocean  steamer  would  receive  in  twenty 
years  government  bounties  amounting  to  twice  the  cost  of 
the  vessel.  It  is  estimated  that  the  bounty  payments  so 
deftly  computed  in  cents  would  aggregate  tens  of  millions 
of  dollars.  Yet  it  is  proposed  to  create  at  the  expense  of 
the  American  people  a  vast  monopoly  of  transportation 
on  the  high  seas — a  steamship  trust — on  the  plea  of  the 
necessity  to  thus  equate  the  difference  in  wages  paid  to 
American  and  foreign  seamen  !  At  the  same  time  the 
Hanna-Paync  bill  makes  no  adequate  provision  for  guar- 
anteeing seamen  on  these  bounty  paid  ships  against  the 
foreign  scale  of  wages.  Kven  if  such  provision  could  be 
made  for  the  protection  of  seamen  there  would  be  a  mon- 
strous disproportion  between  the  difference  in  wages  of 
American  and  foreign  seamen  and  the  steamship  bounties, 
provided  for  in  this  job.  As  a  strong  opposition  to  this 
scheme  of  plunder  has  sprung  up  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Republican  party,  however,  there  is  small  prospect  of  its 
success  in  this  or  in  any  succeeding  congress.  The  Re- 
publican party  has  more  than  enough  responsibility  for 
the  creation  of  trusts  without  undertaking  to  rear  this 
monster  of  monopoly  on  the  ocean. 

Congressional  Summary 

Jam  ar\  31. — Consideration  of  the  anti-expansion 
resolutions  occupied  the  session  of  the  senate.  The 
army  reorganization  bill  was  passed  by  the  house  by  a 
vote  of  168  to  125  ;  the  consular  appropriation  bill  was 
sent  to  conference  committee  ;  an  effort  was  made  to 
call  up  the  river  and  harbor  bill,  but  no  form  of  proced- 
ure could  be  agreed  upon. 

Fhbki  akv  1. — The  senate  was  near  a  vote  on  the  anti- 
expansion  resolutions  but  the  subject  was  discussed  until 
the  morning  hour  had  expired,  and  the  peace  treaty  was 
taken  up  in  executive  session  :  Senators  Teller  and^Hoar 
were  the  speakers  on  the  treaty,  the  former  making  a  plea 
for  ratification  and  the  latter  replying.  The  house  took 
up  the  river  and  harbor  bill,  which  appropriates  $1 2.500,  - 
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ooc  and  authorizes  contracts  for  $18,000,000  more  ;  there 
was  some  oppt>sition  to  the  bill,  hut  its  opponents  an- 
nounced that  they  had  no  hope  of  defeating  it ;  the 
Brosius  bill,  covering  financial  features  in  line  with  those 
recommended  in  the  president's  message,  was  favorably 
reported  to  the  house  by  the  banking  and  currency  com- 
mittee. 

Fkhri'arv  z. — A  notable  speech  was  made  in  the  sen- 
ate by  Mr.  Spooner  <Rep.  Wis.  I  upon  the  issues  growing 
out  of  the  war  :  he  could  not  see  how  this  country  could 
hojiorably  escape  taking  the  Philippines  from  Spain,  but 
hoped  the  islands  would  soon  be  free,  as  permanent 
American  control  would  be  disastrous  for  this  country. 
In  the  house  the  river  and  harbor  bill  was  passed  by  a 
vote  of  i'»c  to  7  ;  every  effort  to  amend  in  any  important 
particular  was  defeated. 

Febriary  3  —The  debate  on  the  peace  treaty  con- 
tinued in  the  senate.  Most  of  the  time  of  the  house  dur- 
ing the  three  hours'  session  was  consumed  in  filibustering 
against  relief  bills  on  the  private  calendar,  which  was 
finally  successful  ;  the  conference  report  on  the  diplo- 
matic appropriation  bill  was  adopted, 

Febri  ary  4. —  The  senate  continued  consideration  of 
the  peace  treaty  ;  Mr.  Walcott  (Rep.  Colo. )  spoke  in  favor 
of  ratification,  and  Mr.  Chilton  (Dem.  Tex.)  in  opposition. 
In  the  house  the  military  academy  appropriation  hill  was 
passed;  statues  of  Thomas  H.  Benton  and  Frank  P.  Blair 
were  presented  by  the  state  of  Missouri. 

Fkhki'arv  6. — The  senate  ratified  the  peace  treaty  by  a 
vote  of  57  to  *7,  the  affirmative  vote  being  made  up  of  39 
Republicans,  10  Democrats,  3  Populists,  4  Silvcritcs,  and 
one  independent ;  Senators  Gorman,  Allen,  and  Clay  ex- 
plained their  position  as  to  the  treaty.  The  house  passed 
the  census  bill,  a  bill  to  extend  the  contract  labor  laws  to 
Hawaii,  and  a  number  of  private  bills. 

+ 

Various  Topics 

The  report  of  the  United  States  treasury  for  January 
shows  a  deficit  ol  about  $9,500,000  for  that  month. 

The  cost  of  the  administration  of  the  affairs  ot  Cuba 
during  the  month  of  January  was  between  $800,000  and 
$1 ,000,000. 

Indianapolis  Sentinel :  And  still  the  contests  over  the 
election  of  senators  go  on  in  several  states,  interfering  with 
the  proper  business  of  the  legislatures  and  causing  dis- 
reputable practices  in  the  unseating  of  members.  The 
remedy  for  it  is  popular  election  of  federal  senators. 

Jiur/ington  Hawkey/' :  Senatorial  elections  of  late  years 
increase  the  demand  for  the  choice  of  United  States  senators 
by  popular  vote.  It  is  not  clear  yet  that  that  procedure 
would  obviate  all  the  objectionable  features  that  now  obtain, 
but  the  people  evidently  think  so,  and  they  will  ultimately 
determine  it. 

Ottnmwa  Democrat:  The  scandalous  examples  fur- 
nished by  the  senatorial  conflicts  in  Pennsylvania,  Delaware. 
Montana,  West  Virginia,  California.  Nevada  and  other  states 
constitute  just  so  many  potent  arguments  in  favor  ol  election 
of  United  States  senators  by  direct  vote  of  the  people.  The 
country  is  tired  of  witnessing  these  constantly  recurring  dis- 
graceful scandals. 

Tk e  German  Ambassador  in  the  .YVa-  York  World; 
Now  that  the  question  of  expansion  has  become  such  a  vital 
one.  I  can  say  that  Germany,  at  least,  is  not  interfering  in 
what  is  strictly  the  affair  of  the  United  States.  The  United 
States  did  not  object  to  our  occupation  of  Kiau  Chau  ;  why 
should  we  object  to  the  American  occupation  of  the  Philip- 
pines 1  We  have  no  more  vital  interests  in  the  Philippines 
than  this  government  has  in  China.  Since  the  L'nited  States 
did  not  enter  .1  protest  to  our  entrance  into  her  commercial 
domain  in  the  celestial  empire,  wc  can  not  do  a  more 
courteous  act  than  to  observe  the  same  etiquette  and  abstain 
from  all  criticism  of  her  course  in  Asiatic  waters. 


FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 

The  Anti-Bounty  Agitation 

France  having  refused,  at  the  Brussels  conference,  t>i 
abolish  her  bounty  system,  the  anti-bounty  league  last 
month  held  a  meeting  in  London,  Lord  Stanmore  presid- 
ing, and  passed  a  resolution  requesting  the  government 
to  endeavor  to  bring  about  an  agreement  with  Germanv. 
Austria,  Belgium  and  Holland  for  the  abolition  ol 
bounties. 


IxiuJon  Graphic 
If  the  members  of  the  anti-bounty  league,  instead  of 
abusing  the  government  for  an  alleged  breach  of  faith, 
were  to  be  a  little  more  candid  in  their  arguments,  the 
country  would  get  sooner  to  a  clear  issue.  Lord  Stan- 
more  said  that  the  imposition  of  a  countervailing  duty  on 
bounty-fed  sugar  would  only  increase  the  price  of  sugar 
"  infinitcsimally. "  If  that  is  the  case,  the  benefit  to  tin- 
West  Indian  planters  would  also  be  infinitesimal,  and, 
therefore,  we  need  not  worry  to  impose  the  duties.  From 
this  dilemma  there  is  no  escape.  The  only  way  to  benefit 
the  West  Indian  sugar  planter  is  to  permanently  and  appre- 
ciably raise  the  price  of  sugar.  Countervailing  duties  might 
or  might  not  do  this,  but  unless  they  did  it  they  would  be 
useless  to  the  West  Indies.  As  far  as  can  be  foreseen, 
the  imposition  of  countervailing  duties  would  only  give  a 
temporary  check  to  the  production  of  beet  sugar.  In  a 
few  years,  more  or  less,  the  supply  of  sugar,  cane  or  beet, 
or  both,  would  be  as  great  as  ever  before,  and,  therefore, 
the  price  as  low. 

London  Xexvs 

The  modern  mutineers  of  the  bounty  are  sugar  manu- 
facturers and  refiners,  and  they  taught  the  government 
the  danger  of  giving  ill-considered  pledges  which  they 
can  not  redeem.  For  the  failure  of  the  Brussels  conference 
to  abolish  the  sugar  bounties,  the  whole  blame  is  placed 
on  the  British  government.  One  of  the  government's  own 
supporters  called  upon  the  ministry  to  guarantee  to  the 
nations  that  will  abolish  the  bounties  and  to  our  own 
producers  protection  against  any  nation  that  will  not. 
They  might  as  well  ask  for  the  moon.  The  trades  that 
have  sprung  up  and  thriven  on  cheap  sugar,  as  well  as  all 
the  consumers,  would  have  to  be  reckoned  with  if  that 
request  was  within  any  reasonable  probability  of  being 
granted.  Lord  Stanmore  has  persuaded  himself  that  to 
fight  the  bounties  is  in  fact  to  fight  the  battle  of  free 
trade.  But  it  depends  on  your  weapons.  You  can  not 
fight  for  free  trade  with  protection  and  not  become  a 
protectionist. 

Hirmin-liam  Gazette 
During  the  time  that  the  bounty  system  has  been  in 
operation,  beet  culture  has  improved  enormously,  while 
the  cane  plantations  have  fallen  into  decay,  and  mam 
doubts  are  expressed  whether  they  have  sufficient  energy 
to  resuscitate  under  a  system  of  fair  trade.  It  is  pointed 
out,  for  example,  that  at  present  the  West  Indies  do  a 
good  trade  with  America  because  bounty-fed  sugar  can 
not  pass  the  tariff  barriers  set  up  there.  If  bounties 
ceased,  these  barriers,  acting  at  present  wholly  to  the 
advantage  of  our  colonies,  would  disappear,  and  the  last 
state  of  the  West  Indies  might  be  worse  than  the  first. 
This  is  a  question  with  regard  to  which  those  who  know 
most  speak  with  least  confidence,  because  they  are  best 
able  to  realize  its  complex  difficulties. 

London  Post 

The  abolition  of  the  bounties  would  put  the  sugar  es- 
tates in  the  West  Indies  in  working  order  ;  it  would 
unable  the  taxes  to  be  paid  and  the  colony  to  become 
self-supporting.  While  these  bounties  are  in  existence  it 
is  impossible  for  cane  sugar  to  compete  with  the  Euro- 
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pean  article.  The  establishment  of  central  factories  is 
doubtless  a  very  good  suggestion,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain 
i>  following  an  excellent  lead  in  this  matter,  but  the  abo- 
lition of  the  bounties  is  the  one  thing  needful.  The 
Urussels  conference,  convened  for  this  very  purpose,  sig- 
nally failed  to  advance  their  abolition  as  far  as  France 
was  concerned.  It  did  succeed,  however,  in  obtaining 
the  views  of  the  other  bounty-giving  powers  on  the  sub- 
■ect,  and  with  those  views  defined  there  is  good  reason  for 
resisting  the  unjust  method  of  commercial  warfare  which 
France  continues  to  wage. 

+ 

The  Cost  of  the  Next  War 

The  Paris  Figaro  publishes  an  article  by  M.  Jules 
Roche  on  "  The  Cost  of  the  Next  War."  Mr.  Stead,  says 
the  writer,  has  put  forward  strong  arguments  to  prove  that 
>ar  has  become  impossible  in  Kurope  owing  to  the  dis- 
organization it  would  entail  and  to  the  enormous  expen- 
diture which  it  would  require,  an  expenditure  which  no 
budget  could  bear.  In  support  of  his  contention  he 
pites  the  figures  given  by  M.  Jean  dc  Blioch  in  his  work, 
•  L'Avenir  de  la  Guerre,"  in  which  the  daily  expenditure 
f ..T  one  of  the  great  European  powers  is  estimated  at 
i::,ooo,oocf. 

M.  Roche  takes  as  a  basis  for  examining  the  question 
the  cost  of  the  last  great  European  war.  that  of  1870- 
Quoting  from  M.  Borcau-Lajanadie's  report  to  the 
national  assembly,  he  shows  that  in  December,  1870, 
the  war  expenditure  in  the  provinces  reached  10,000,- 
■::(.  daily.  The  expenditure  or  loss  to  the  budget 
■caused  by  the  war  in  1870  and  1871  is  estimated  at 
3. 189, 000,  ooof.  exclusive  of  the  ordinary  expenditure  of 
the  budget  for  1870,  amounting  to  37^,000,000^  This 
raakes  3, 562,ooc,ooof.  for  1870  and  1871,  and  the  war 
istcd  only  a  month  in  the  latter  year,  though  it  is  true 
there  w  as  the  Commune.  M.  de  Freycinet,  in  "  La 
Guerre  en  Province,  "  writes: — "  The  increased  expenditures 
uused  by  the  war,  strictly  speaking,  for  the  600, oco  men 
opposed  to  the  enemy  during  rive  and  a  half  months 
amounts  to  about  600, 000, ooof. "  This  is  only  the  in- 
crease, and  M.  de  Freycinet  reckons  that  each  soldier 
cost  8f.  80c.  per  day. 

But  it  is  no  longer  a  question  of  600.000  men.  The 
Germans  estimate  that  the  French  would  have  4,350,000 
men.  including  all  the  reserves.  M.  Roche,  making 
every  possible  allowance,  and  putting  the  figures  as  low- 
is  possible,  takes  3,000,000  as  the  basis  of  his  calcula- 
tions. At  8f.  80c.  per  man  daily,  this  makes  2f>,4O0,ocof. 
per  day — say,  2 5, 000, ooof.  or  750,000, ooof.  a  month;  that 
>>,  when  the  campaign  has  started.  The  preliminary  ex- 
penses during  the  first  month  would  certainly  not  be  less 
than  2. 000, 000, ooof.  Such  would  be  approximative!)  the 
cost  of  a  war,  without  considering  the  losses  entailed 
upon  the  country. 

Then  the  savings  banks  would  have  to  be  reimbursed. 
In  1870  there  were  600,000, coof.  due  to  the  public. 
Now  there  are  4, 500,000, ooof.  The  state  would  need  five 
or  six  milliards  during  the  first  month  of  the  war.  The 
Hank  of  France  could  not  find  this  sum.  Taxation  was 
■  ollected  with  difficulty  in  1870.  It  would  be  the  same 
today,  and  then  five  or  six  milliards  in  excess  of  the 
ordinary-  taxation  would  be  required.  The  chances  of  a 
loan,  M.  Roche  thinks,  would  lie  bad.  France  has  already 
mortgaged  her  credit  to  the  full  in  time  of  peace. 

In  conclusion  he  says: — It  may  be  argued  that  Ger- 
many would  be  in  the  same  case.  Not  at  all.  The  Ger- 
mans are  secure  against  some  of  these  difficulties,  and  it 
:>  precisely  to  escape  those  which  remain  that  they  have 
striven  to  transform  their  army,  as  far  as  possible,  into  a 
ready  and  sufficient  instrument  of  immediate  attack.  The 
emperor  knows  that  the  next  war  must  be  very  short  and 


that  it  ought  to  be  begun  with  a  great  blow.  The  figures 
I  have  given  confirm  some  of  Mr.  Stead's  views,  but  they 
still  more  prove  the  necessity  of  radically  changing  our 
financial  policy,  if  not  our  system  of  national  defence." 

+ 

Australian  Federation  Accomplished 

A  press  dispatch  from  Melbourne,  February  2,  an- 
nounced that  the  unanimous  agreement  finally  reached 
by  the  Australian  colonial  premiers,  who  have  been  in 
conference  here  for  some  days,  regarding  certain  unset- 
tled questions  connected  with  the  Australian  federation 
bill,  referred  to  them  by  the  colonial  legislatures,  seems 
to  insure  the  success  of  the  federation  project.  The  fed- 
eral capital  will  be,  like  Washington,  federal  territory,  the 
existing  capitals  being  excluded.  It  will  be  established  in 
New  South  Wales,  but  at  least  a  hundred  miles  from 
Sydney,  the  colonial  capital.  Pending  the  erection  of  a 
capitol  building,  the  Australian  parliament  will  meet  in 
Melbourne.  The  parliament  is  to  consist  of  a  senate  and 
a  house  of  representatives,  and  an  absolute  majority  of 
the  members  of  both  houses  shall  decide  all  differences 
that  may  arise  between  the  two.  In  other  respects  the 
original  bill  is  unaltered.  In  its  latest  form  the  Austra- 
lian federation  bill  (which  has  been  heretofore  outlined  ill 
PfBLic  Opinion)  vests  the  legislative  authority  in  the 
queen,  who  will  be  represented  by  a  governor  general,  and 
in  two  houses  of  parliament,  the  members  of  each  being 
elected  on  the  basis  of  manhood  suffrage  and  each  elector 
having  only  one  vote.  Each  colony,  or  state,  will  return 
six  members  to  the  senate,  each  elected  for  six  years.  The 
house  of  representatives  will  consist  of  sixty-four  mem- 
bers, elected  for  three  years — 24  by  New  South  Wales,  23 
by  Victoria.  7  by  South  Australia,  5  by  West  Australia, 
and  5  by  Tasmania. 

The  Australian  parliament  will  have  power  to  make 
laws  regulating  trade  and  commerce  with  other  countries 
and  among  the  several  states  ;  regulating  taxation,  but 
not  so  as  to  discriminate  between  states  or  parts  of  states; 
or  between  persons  or  things  passing  from  one  state  to 
another  ;  regulating  also  bounties  on  the  production  or 
export  of  goods,  borrowing  money  on  the  public  credit  of 
the  federation,  postal,  telegraphic,  telephonic,  and  other 
like  services,  naval  and  military  defense,  navigation  and 
shipping. 

The  executive  government  is  to  consist  of  seven  min- 
isters, with  salaries  aggregating  £\ 2,000  per  annum. 
The  expenditure  of  the  federal  government  is  estimated  at 
,£1,500,000  per  annum.  Each  state  will,  for  the  present, 
retain  possession  of  its  own  railways,  subject  to  the  con- 
trol of  an  inter-state  commission,  and  so  long  as  this  is 
the  case  the  federal  government  will  not  have  charge  of 
the  public  assets. 

A  Sketch  of  Sir  Henry  Campbell -Bannerman 

London  Daily  Mail 
In  regard  to  the  question  of  the  appointment  of  a 
successor  to  Sir  William  Harcourt  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons leadership  the  weathercock  seems  to  point  rather 
towards  the  genial  south  than  the  rather  chilly,  if  bracing 
east :  towards  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  rather  than 
towards  Mr.  Asquith.  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman 
is  prepared,  it  appears,  to  take  Sir  William  Harcourt's 
place  if  he  is  properly  supported,  is  sixty-two  years  old, 
and  has  been  thirty  years  in  the  house  of  commons.  He 
has  filled  various  posts  in  Liberal  governments  since  1871, 
but  is  only  known  to  the  general  public  as  the  secretary 
of  state  for  war  whom  Mr.  Broderick  patriotically  blew 
up  over  a  vote  about  cordite  in  1895:  for  a  little  while 
he  was  also  a  celebrity  by  reason  of  the  alleged  rather 
hurried  way  in  which  the  leader  of  the  opposite  party  sent 
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for  his  seals  of  office  after  the  cordite  misadventure.  Were 
it  not  for  these  incidents  in  his  career,  the  man  in  the 
street  might,  after  the  uppish  manner  of  the  Eton  boy, 
put  his  hand  on  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  s  name 
in  the  newspapers  and  say,  "  Harcourt  I  know  ;  Asquith 
I've  heard  of ;  but  who  in  the  world  are  you  ? " 

In  the  house  of  commons  it  is  very  different.  There 
Sir  Henry  is  known  as  much  as  he  is  liked.  It  would  not 
be  right  to  describe  htm  as  being  in  a  glow  of  what  Mr. 
Lecky  might  call  intellectual  incandescence,  or  to  say  that 
his  rising  was  always  the  signal  for  an  ebullition  of  party 
feeling.  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  has  not  been 
observed  hitherto  to  electrify  the  house  like  Mr.  Gladstone, 
to  charm  it  like  Mr.  Balfour,  to  jostle  it  like  Sir  William 
Harcourt,  to  make  it  white  hot  like  Mr.  Chamberlain,  to 
make  it  think  it  s  at  the  pantomime  like  Mr.  Labouchere, 
or  to  lecture  it  like  Mr.  Courtney.  Hut  though  Sir  Henry 
has  not  made  his  mark  in  any  of  these  ways,  it  will  be 
wrong  to  rush  to  the  conclusion  that  he  is  a  colorless 
mcdiocrist,  or  a  man  likely  to  be  chosen  to  lead  because 
he  has  no  particular  gifts  which  anybody  can  be  possibly 
envious  of.  Sir  Henry  is  a  thorough  man  of  the  world,  a 
capital  administrator — as  the  war  office  officials  will  agree 
— and  a  tactful  and  decidedly  gifted  politician.  He  has 
come  to  the  front  neither  by  hustling  nor  jostling,  nor 
self-advertising  nor  truckling  to  any  man,  but  by  sheer 
merit. 

According  to  some  observers.  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman  has  a  "pawky"  style,  which  is  said  to  stand 
him  in  good  stead  in  house  of  commons  debate.  It  is 
certain  that  he  is — except  by  unfortunate  Englishmen 
during  Scotch  debates — never  regarded  as  a  bore,  and 
that  often  a  speech  from  him  is  welcomed  as  an  agreeable 
sedative  after  the  stormier  efforts  of  more  rousing  speakers. 
One  does  not  associate  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman 
with  stirring  imperialist  ideals,  but  one  certainly  does  not 
associate  him  with  Little  Knglandism  or  a  niggardly  policy 
in  regard  to  our  right  or  left  arm  of  defence — despite  the 
cordite  discovery  of  Mr.  Broderick. 


The  World  s  Colonies 

A  recent  statistical  publication  of  the  treasury  depart- 
ment is  entitled  "The  Colonics,  Protectorates,  and  De- 
pendencies of  the  World.  ''  Such  countries  number  126. 
They  occupy  two-fifths  of  the  land  surface  of  the  globe, 
and  their  population  is  one-third  of  the  entire  people  of 
the  earth.  Their  total  imports  average  $  1,500, 000, coo 
worth  of  goods  annually,  and  of  this  vast  sum  more  than 
forty  per  cent  is  purchased  from  the  mother  country.  Of 
their  exports,  which  considerably  exceed  their  imports, 
forty  per  cent  goes  to  the  mother  country.  Large  sums 
are  annually  expended  in  the  construction  of  roads,  canals, 
railways,  telegraphs,  postal  service,  schools,  etc.,  but  in 
most  cases  the  prosent  annual  expenditures  are  produced 
by  local  revenues  or  are  represented  bv  local  obligations. 
The  revenues  of  the  British  colonics  in  1897  were  /"151,- 
000,000  and  their  expenditures  ^149,000,000. 

Of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  colonies,  protecto- 
rates, dependencies  and  "spheres  of  influence''  which 
make  tip  the  total  list,  two-fifths  belong  to  Great  Britain, 
their  area  (including  the  native  feudatory  states  of  India) 
being  one-half  of  the  grand  total  of  colonial  territory,  and 
their  population  considerably  more  than  one-hall  the 
grand  total  of  colonial  population.  Franco  is  next  in  or- 
der in  number,  area  and  population  of  colonics,  etc., 
though  the  area  controlled  by  France  is  but  about  one- 
third  that  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  population  of  her 
colonics  less  than  one-sixth  of  those  of  Great  Britain. 

Commerce  between  the  successful  colonies  and  their 
mother  countries  is  in  nearly  all  cases  placed  upon  prac- 


tically the  same  basis  as  that  with  other  countries,  good* 
from  the  home  countries  receiving  in  the  vast  majority  of 
cases  no  advantages  over  those  from  other  countries  in 
import  duties  and  other  exactions  of  this  character.  In 
the  more  prosperous  and  progressive  colonies  the  per- 
centage of  importations  from  the  mother  countries  grows 
somewhat  less  as  the  business  and  prosperity  increase. 

COLONIES,  DEPENDENCIES  AND  PROTECTORATES  OK  THK 

WORLD.  Showing  Area  and  Population  of  the  Colonial  Posaeuinm. 

Protectorate*.  Dependencies  and  •Sphere*  tit  Influence"  of  eaca 
Country. 

Number  Area 

Countries                of  Colonies  (Sq.  Miles)  Population 

United  Kingdom          4S  11,250,412  344,059,122 

France                       32  3,617,327  52.642.93t. 

(Germany                    8  1.020,070  10,600,000 

Netherlands                 3  802,863  13.9".  744 

Portugal                      o  801.060  0.2 16,707 

Spain                          3  245.877  256,000 

Italy                           2  104.000  650.000 

Austria.  Hungary           2  23.262  1,568,09: 

Denmark                      3  86,614  1I4.*** 

Russia                          3  J55.550  5,684,000 

Turkey                        4  564.500  17,489,000 

China                        s  2.881.560  16,680.000 

United  State*              4  168,287  10,177,000 


Total 


126 


21,821.382 


503.04^-^24 


One  of  Mr.  Stead's  Arguments 

William  T.  St-KAit  in  .1  letter  to  the  London  Timtt.  Euerp; 
The  fact  that  America  is  quadrupling  her  standing 
army,  an  increase  due  notoriously  to  her  assumption  of 
new  and  arduous  responsibilities  in  the  Philippines  and  in 
Cuba,  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  proof  of  the  insincerity  of 
President  McKinlcy's  reply  to  the  Russian  rescript  It  can 
hardly  be  seriously  argued  that  the  governments  of  France 
and  Germany  do  not  mean  what  they  say  because  news- 
papers in  Paris  and  Berlin  arc  critical  and  unsympathetic 
If  the  recent  increase  of  armaments — such  as  it  is — sheds 
any  light  upon  the  belief  of  the  governments  in  the  im- 
portance of  the  peace  rescript,  it  would  rather  seem  to  in- 
dicate an  expectation  that  the  conference  will  succeed  than 
a  conviction  that  it  will  fail.  No  one  is  likely  to  be  so 
keen  to  increase  their  armaments  just  now  as  the  powers 
who  believe  that  next  year  an  international  veto  will  be 
placed  upon  any  further  swelling'  of  the  expenditure* 
the  army  ami  navy. 


Various  Topics 

The  London  Times  announces  that  a  Chinese  five-per- 
cent railway  loan  of  ,£2,300,000  has  been  arranged,  uncondi- 
tionally guaranteed  by  China  and  specially  secured  on  the 
Chinese  northern  railways.  China  has  given  Great  Britain  .1 
pledge  that  these  railways  will  not  be  alienated  to  any  foreign 


France  has  paid  its  last  pension  to  Napoleon  I's  soldiers. 
In  1869  a  law  was  passed  granting  $50  a  year  to  all  non- 
commissioned officers  and  privates  who  had  served  ten  years 
in  the  armies  of  the  first  republic  or  the  first  empire  and  hat- 
received  a  wound.  For  the  first  year  the  payments  amounte* 
to  S600.000  ;  last  year  the  sum  was  $50,  and  the  last  rccip"nt 
is  now  dead  at  the  age  of  105  years. 

London  Truth  :  M.  Constans  |the  new  French  ambasv. 
dor  to  Turkey  I  will  have  many  irons  in  the  fire  at  Constant 
noplc.    The  question  of  the  holy  places  is  becoming  acute, 
owing  to  the  F.mperor  William's  desire  to  stand  well  with 
Austrian  Catholics.  There  will  be  a  struggle  for  concessions 
against  the  German  embassy.  The  French  and  their  ally  can 
not  bear  to  think  that  a  German  syndicate  has  possibly  1*^. 
promised  a  railway  concession  from  Aleppo  to  the  mouth  01 
the  Euphrates.    If  they  have,  why  attach  any  importance  jo 
the  fact  ?    So  long  a  railway  through  Turkey  in  Asia  cou« 
never  pay.    Transport  by  camels  would  remain  more  Pra^,'~ 
cal  than  by  trains,  as  in  Spain  mules  continue  to  beat 
railways. 
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The  Seamy  Side  of  Labor 

Antoinette  B.  Hervey  contributes  to  the  Outlook  [Janu- 
ary 18]  a  spirited  recital  of  the  woes  of  the  average  New 
V'jrk  householder.  She  details  instances  of  delays, 
broken  promises  and  inefficient  work  on  the  part  of  small 
contractors,  expressmen,  household  servants,  in  short, 
everybody  necessary  to  a  well-ordered  household.  She 
concludes  as  follows  : 


As  I  was  meditating  on  these  things,  a  carpenter  came 
to  our  apartment  on  an  errand  of  mercy.  When  I  called 
nis  attention  to  the  fact  that  but  few  of  our  windows 
vould  shut  down  properly,  and  that  all  were  chipping 
little  bits  of  wood  out  of  the  sills,  he  opened  his  heart  to 
at  and  said  :  "  These  are  degenerate  days.  Everything 
is  growing  worse.  I  have  been  a  carpenter  in  New  York 
or  fifteen  years,  and  my  work  is  not  near  as  good  as  at 
;k  start.  You  can't  do  your  work  well.  I  work  eight 
bours  a  day  now,  and  do  more  work  than  I  did  in  twelve 
hours  ten  years  ago.  If  a  fellow  doesn't  do  it  he  loses  his 
job.  We  all  have  to  learn  to  do  skimp  work.  It's  rush, 
tear,  push,  jam,  in  this  competitive  system.  I  like  to  do 
s'ood  work,  but  1  can't.  I  never  go  to  bed  a  night  feeling 
that  I  have  done  my  work  well  ;  and  it's  so  with  most 
workmen.  They  don't  do  good,  honest  work.  When  I 
*«  how  buildings  are  put  up  in  this  city,  I  wonder  that 
more  of  them  don't  tumble." 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  experiences  of  a  single 
housekeeper.  They  are  not  exceptional.  They  are  topi- 
cal of  what  is  going  on  all  over  our  country.  Alas  !  the 
evil  is  widespread,  and  indicates — what  can  it  indicate 
but  radical  defects  in  training  and  in  character?  And 
if  this  is  true,  the  remedy  is  clear,  for  the  specific,  which 
ilone  can  reach  things  so  deep-seated  as  these,  is  educa- 
tion. What  the  form  shall  be  and  what  we  shall  call  it, 
whether  commercial  education  or  practical  education  or 
i  liberal  education,  worthy  of  being  so  called  because  it 
frees,  must  be  left  to  our  city  superintendent  and  his  ad- 
visers, and  to  other  educational  experts  who  are  alive  to 
practical  needs  and  conditions.  But  as  to  the  spirit  and 
results  of  this  education,  every  one  who  has  suffered  may 
iavea  right  to  his  own  convictions — and  mine  are  these  : 
That  there  must  be  in  this  country  a  better  system  of  edu- 
cation, a  system  which  is  in  closer  touch  with  life  and 
»hich  fits  rather  than  unfits  for  life.  There  must  be 
something  in  our  common  schools  which  will  make  for 
•elf  respect  and  for  that  respect  for  others  that  is  a  part 
of  true  self  respect ;  something  which  will  develop  faith- 
fulness and  intelligence  and  pride  in  work  ;  something 
which  will  link  head  and  hands  by  indissoluble  bonds. 
Domestic  science  and  manual  training  in  schools  will 
gradually  give  a  greater  respect  for  manual  labor  ;  and 
with  this  respect  should  go  a  greater  diffusion  of  manual 
iibor,  for  the  lack  in  our  present  system  is  quite  as  much 
m  the  side  of  employers  as  of  employed. 

Toronto  (Can.)  Gbtt 

White  things  arc  not  yet  as  bad  with  us  as  the  Outlook 
would  show  them  to  be  in  the  states,  they  are  bad 
enough  to  demand  the  earnest  attention  of  all  serious 
men.  Few  will  be  disposed  to  quarrel  with  the  cure  pro- 
posed so  far  as  it  goes.  But  neither  the  cause  nor  cure 
proposed  covers  the  case.  For  example,  who  or  what  is 
responsible  for  the  palming  off  of  grass  life  preservers  in 
the  place  of  good,  buoyant  cork  ?  Who  is  responsible 
tor  an  illegal  lowering  of  the  quality  of  coal  oil  until  the 
lamp  claims  its  victims  daily,  as  in  Britain  at  the  present 
lime  ?  Every  workman  employed  in  producing  grass  life 
preservers  must  know  that  he  is  a  party  to  a  most  out- 
-ageous  violation  of  trust.    If  his  employer  hires  him  to 
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cheat  the  buyer,  who  can  wonder  if  after  a  while  he  learns 
to  cheat  the  employer?  It  certainly  is  a  poor  rule  that 
won't  work  both  ways.  The  system  is  to  blame,  and  one 
of  the  most  weighty  proofs  of  the  near  collapse  of  unfet- 
tered competition  as  a  principle  of  life  lies  in  the  wide- 
spread, insidious,  and  apparently  necessary  dishonesty 
which  it  breeds,  like  a  moral  pestilence. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  in  order  to  live  nowadays  the 
seamy  side  of  a  man's  nature  has  to  front  the  world.  It 
is  a  grim  battle,  and  one  can  not  be  too  squeamish.  We 
are  in  trade  for  money,  not  for  service.  Men  work  be- 
cause they  have  to  wrest  enough  bread  from  their  weaker 
neighbor  to  keep  their  own  body  attached  to  what  used 
to  be  a  soul.  All  that  is  selfish  and  evil  strives  to  en- 
throne itself  as  the  genius  of  commercial  intercourse,  and 
Christian  men  feel  that  to  be  Christian  in  business  would 
be  simply  to  invite  ruin.  One  cure  for  all  this  is  certainly 
education,  but  not  the  education  which  fits  men  to 
shove  their  neighbor  off  the  earth.  If  all  classes 
can  be  brought  to  see  that  nature  is  rich  and  generous, 
that  man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone,  that  brotherhood 
will  make  it  possible  for  all  to  live  better  and  with  far  less 
labor,  that  selfishness  in  the  end  always  fails,  that  there 
is  more  than  enough  for  all,  that  the  solemn  moral  sanc- 
tions of  this  universe  stand  back  of  cooperation  and 
against  competition  as  a  basal  principle  of  society — in  a 
word,  that  the  machinery  of  life  is  intended  for  the  good 
of  men,  and  not  for  mere  money-getting — if  this  can  be 
learned,  it  were  an  education  worthy  of  sane  moral 
beings. 

* 

The  Ruskin  Cooperative  Colony 

Hkkkkr  r  N.  Casson,  in  the  New  York  InJeftndtnt,  January  19 
Condensed  lor  Pfm.ic  Opinion 
One  of  the  most  unique  and  influential  communities 
in  America  is  to  be  found  in  the  woods  of  western  Ten- 
nessee. Its  name  is  Ruskin,  called  so  in  honor  or  Eng- 
land's great  idealist.  It  is  located  fifty-seven  miles  west 
of  Nashville  and  six  miles  from  the  Nashville  and  St. 
Louis  railway.  Over  four  years  ago  it  was  founded 
by  a  body  of  socialists,  who  had  been  drawn  together 
by  reading  a  paper  called  The  Coming  Nation.  The  little 
colony  struggled  against  a  thousand  difficulties  for  the 
first  two  years  of  its  existence,  but  it  is  now  the  possessor 
of  1,800  acres  of  good  land  and  a  score  of  thriving  indus- 
tries. The  colonists  number  two  hundred  and  fifty,  and 
are  steadily  increasing  their  numbers. 

There  arc  in  all  about  eighty  cooperative  colonies  in 
the  United  States,  but  the  position  of  Ruskin  is  unique. 
It  is  not,  like  Zoar,  Economy  and  the  various  Shaker  set- 
tlements, a  community  of  monks  and  nuns  who  have  en- 
tirely withdrawn  from  the  world  and  its  wicked  ways. 
Neither  is  it  like  Icaria,  a  mere  group  of  foreigners,  who 
cooperate  and  cling  together  merely  because  of  their  iso- 
lation. The  fact  that  so  many  of  these  colonies  have 
failed  proves  little  against  such  a  community  as  Ruskin. 
While  it  is  apparently  isolated,  it  is  in  reality  the  centre 
of  influences  which  reach  every  state  in  the  union.  No 
community  could  be  more  intensely  interested  in  the 
events  that  are  transpiring  throughout  the  world.  It  is 
not,  like  Icaria,  a  mere  colony  of  human  bees,  neglecting 
the  cultivation  of  the  mind,  and  regarding  the  soul  merely 
as  the  body's  tailor  and  grocer.  As  I.ydia  Kingsmill 
Commander  has  said  :  "  Education  is  the  keynote  of  the 
colony.  Its  nucleus  was  a  wideawake  reform  paper,  pub- 
lished in  the  interests  of  humanity.  Its  ideal  is  not  simply 
to  be  a  great  business  success,  but  to  become  the  living 
embodiment  of  the  ideal  civilization,  wherein  skill  in  all 
industries  shall  be  crowned  by  the  highest  mental  and 
moral  attainments,  where  the  graces  and  joys  of  life  shall 
be  added  to  the  sterner  virtues." 
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There  is  in  Ruskin  a  rare  and  happy  blending  of  the 
practical  and  the  ideal.  It  is  sufficiently  business- 
like to  be  rated  Ai  in  liradst reel's,  and  yet  it  has  visions 
of  a  happy  time  coming  when  the  principles  it  stands  for 
shall  conquer  the  world  and  usher  in  labor's  millennium. 
The  members  are,  above  all  things,  an  earnest  and  serious 
people.  They  arc  conscious  of  having  a  mission,  and 
one  of  no  ordinary  importance.  They  are  not  shallow, 
incompetent  talkers  and  Utopia-builders.  They  do  not 
loaf  about  the  woods  and  rhapsodize  about  the  dignity  of 
labor  and  the  glorious  possibilities  of  the  twenty-third 
century.  They  take  off  their  coats  and  proceed  to  plow 
and  build.  They  cherish  high  hopes  and  ideals  regarding 
the  future  of  Ruskin,  but  they  have  no  time  to  talk  of 
these  things  till  their  work  is  done. 

There  appear  to  be  no  social  cliques  or  grades.  There 
are  a  few  members  who  make  much  unnecessary  trouble 
for  the  majority,  but  none  act  as  if  they  felt  themselves 
superior  to  the  others.  Those  of  similar  tastes  associate 
together,  but  it  is  wonderful  to  note  the  sympathy  that 
exists  between  people  of  entirely  different  tastes  and  oc- 
cupation. Every  colonist  has  a  personal  interest  in  every 
department  of  work,  and  thus  there  originates  a  congeni- 
ality which  is  rare  and  almost  impossible  in  individualistic 
society.  There  is  no  church  in  Ruskin.  The  nearest 
place  of  worship  is  a  small  Methodist  chapel  at  Edge- 
wood,  two  miles  away.  The  majority  of  the  colonists  are 
indiffcrentists  in  religion.  They  call  themselves  neither 
orthodox  nor  infidel.  They  feel,  nevertheless,  that  their 
brotherly  cooperative  life  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
teachings  of  Christ,  and,  while  they  do  not  say  "Lord, 
I ^>rd, "  they  believe  they  are  doing  the  things  which  he 
said.  While  there  is,  of  course,  some  discontent  and 
bickering  at  times,  the  unity  of  thought  and  feeling  is  re- 
markable. Every  member  has  strong  convictions  on 
matters  of  social  reform,  and  an  original  ideal  of  what  the 
colony  ought  to  be  ;  yet  their  devotion  to  Ruskin  and 
their  realization  of  its  mission  prevent  any  serious  clashing 
of  opinions.  In  fact,  to  live  in  the  colony  for  a  lew 
months  is  to  discover  thai  most  of  the  arguments  against 
a  cooperative  life  are  untenable.  It  becomes  as  natural 
as  any  other,  and  much  more  congenial  and  satisfactory 
to  the  mind  and  heart.  Life  loses  its  complex  and  bewil- 
dering aspect  and  becomes  simple  and  comprehensive. 
The  artificiality  which  is  apt  to  nauseate  us  at  times  in 
the  great  gilded  cities  gives  place  to  a  frank  and  open 
manner  or  life. 

Australian  Prison  Discipline 

Ctttttial  Empirt,  Shanghai.  Condensed  for  Public  Oiinios 
At  a  time  when  the  question  of  prison  discipline  is  en- 
gaging public  attention  in  Great  Britain,  the  United  States, 
as  well  as  in  Shanghai,  it  may  be  interesting  to  note  what 
is  being  done  in  New  South  Wales,  where  Captain  Ncitcn- 
stein,  comptroller  general  of  prisons,  is  endeavoring  to  give 
effect  to  the  more  practical  suggestions  of  the  advocates 
of  prison  reform.  One  illustration,  that  of  the  jail  of 
West  Maitland.  on  the  Hunter  river,  will  suffice.  Under 
previous  systems  the  prisoners  were  in  the  habit  of  taking 
their  meals  in  squads  in  an  enclosed  yard  under  the  eye  of 
a  warder,  who  had  little  control  over  them,  while  the  well 
disposed  among  them  had  slight  opportunity  of  reforming 
their  characters.  The  yards  were  dominated  by  a  leading 
spirit,  who  hail  his  companions  pretty  well  under  his 
thumb,  and  had  considerable  influence.  Frequently  dis- 
turbances took  place,  and  most  of  the  charges  heard  by 
the  visiting  justice  were  found  to  have  originated  during 
meal  hours.  All  this  has  been  recently  changed.  The 
meals  are  served  out  in  a  more  satisfactory  manner.  The 
food  is  carried  to  the  wards,  and  the  men  occupying  a  ward 
are  marched  in,  each  receiving  from  a  warder  the  tin  contain- 


ing his  dinner,  another  warder  handing  him  a  knife  and  fork 
or  spoon,  and  he  marches  into  his  cell,  where  he  is  bolted  in 
and  has  his  meal  by  himself.  A  third  warder  proceeds 
along  the  doors  with  a  hot  water  can,  and  each  prisoner 
who  by  good  conduct  has  earned  the  privilege  of  tea  and 
sugar  is  supplied  with  the  water  to  make  his  tea.  The 
top  of  each  table  opens  like  a  desk,  and  in  it  the  prisoner 
keeps  his  tea,  sugar,  bread,  and  what  other  things  he  is 
allowed.  Each  prisoner  is  thus  able  to  have  his  meals  in 
peace,  is  sure  of  having  his  proper  allowance,  and  in  the 
case  of  having  the  privilege  of  tea  the  certainty  of  enjoying 
it,  which  could  not  be  guaranteed  under  the  old  system. 

Each  cell  is  provided  with  an  electric  light,  which  is 
kept  burning  till  half-past  eight.  Previously  prisoners 
were  locked  up  from  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  without 
light  till  they  came  out  in  the  morning.  To  encourage 
the  development  of  elevated  tastes  among  the  prisoners, 
they  are  allowed  the  best  works  of  fiction,  such  as  those  of 
Scott,  Dickens,  and  Trollopc,  to  peruse  during  the  even- 
ing. The  jail  library  consists  of  about  one  thousand  vol- 
umes, and  each  prisoner  is  allowed  three  books,  one  on 
Tuesday,  and  two  on  Friday.  They  arc  also  permitted 
an  hour's  walking  exercise  on  Saturday  afternoon,  and  a 
similar  time  on  Sunday  forenoon  and  afternoon.  The 
short-sentence  prisoners  under  twenty-five  years  of  age, 
who  are  not  worked,  are  exercised  in  physical  drill  morn- 
ing and  afternoon.  Their  friends  are  communicated  with 
a  fortnight  previous  to  their  discharge,  and  if  of  good 
character,  are  allowed  to  visit  them  each  day  during  that 
time,  and  to  arrange  for  their  finding  employment  when 
released.  In  the  walking  exercise  of  the  prisoners  the 
governor  may  allow  two  to  walk  together,  and  converse  in 
not  too  loud  a  tone.  There  is  a  classification  of  prison- 
ers, the  habitual  offenders  being  kept,  as  far  as  possible, 
by  themselves.  The  main  idea  is  to  awaken  feelings  of 
self-respect  on  the  part  of  prisoners  most  capable  of  refor- 
mation, and  to  prevent  their  becoming  contaminated  bv 
frequent  contact  with  regular  jail-birds. 

+ 

Effects  of  Child  Labor 

A  special  correspondent  of  the  London  Daily  Xr.cs 
has  made  a  careful  comparison  between  the  children  of  the 
mill  country  and  of  other  parts  of  England,  also  between 
the  children  of  a  community  who  arc  employed  in  facto- 
ries and  those  who  are  not.  He  declares  that  the  dif- 
ference between  the  typical  Lancashire  folk  of  the  rural 
districts  and  of  the  mill  towns  in  respect  to  height,  form, 
complexion  and  vigor  is  astonishing.  The  former  are 
well  built,  broad-chested,  muscular,  of  lofty  stature  and 
elastic  step,  while  the  residents  of  the  factory  towns  are 
stunted,  pale  and  degenerate  in  size  and  vigor.  Obvious 
as  this  disparity  is  among  adults,  the  difference  is  alrcadv 
apparent  among  the  children.  This  fact  suggests  that  a 
large  part  of  the  unwholesome  state  of  things  observed  is 
attributable  to  the  employment  of  the  youngsters  at  too 
tender  an  age.  Even  though  they  are  permitted  to  work 
only  half  as  long  as  the  older  operatives,  the  conditions 
of  their  lives  are  not  conducive  to  health  and  growth. 

In  Hey  wood,  for  instance,  the  .Xeits  correspondent 
looked  at  2,500  "  half-timers  "  and  then  at  2,000  children 
that  go  to  school  all  day,  and  consequently  do  not  work 
in  the  mills  at  all.  Here  it  was  found  that  scarcely  any 
of  the  half-timers  had  a  healthy  appearance.  Measure- 
ments showed  that  their  average  weight  was  about  1  1  per 
cent  below  the  average  of  other  children  at  the  age  of 
twelve,  16  per  cent  at  thirteen,  i «y  per  cent  at  fourteen 
and  26'..  per  cent  at  fifteen.  The  difference  in  height 
was  about  two  inches  in  favor  of  the  average  schoolboy 
at  the  age  of  eleven  and  three  inches  at  thirteen. 

A  local  physician  who  had  made  a  special  study  of 
mill  life  said  to  the  AVkj  correspondent  that  the  atmos- 
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plierc  of  the  factories  had  a  good  deal  to  answer  for.  The 
temperature  in  the  mills  was  often  kept  at  ninety-five 
degrees  for  days  at  a  time.  The  dust  which  tills  the  air 
is  very  fine  and  almost  undisccrnible,  except  as  one  sees  it 
in  a  sunbeam.  This  dust  causes  a  choking  sensation, 
and  promotes  bronchitis.  There  has  been  talk  about  the 
operatives  wearing  "respirators"  to  filter  out  the  dust 
from  the  air  before  the  latter  is  inhaled.  But  this  is 
impracticable.  Another  cause  of  sickness  is  the  effluvium 
that  is  generated  in  rooms  which  are  seldom  ventilated, 
and  in  which  the  air  is  breathed  over  and  over  again. 
Tea-drinking  is  also  held  responsible  for  a  good  deal  of 
harm  among  the  children.  Tea  is  a  temperance  beverage, 
aad  therefore  the  people  never  consider  it  injurious.  The 
children  arc  allowed  to  drink  it  in  unlimited  quantities 
and  at  all  times  of  the  day.  They  usually  take  it  to 
excess.  This  evil,  however,  is  chargeable  not  to  the  mill- 
owners,  but  to  the  parents  of  the  "half-timers." 

Various  Topics 

At  the  last  meeting  ol  the  College  of  Pharmacy  of  New 
York,  resolutions  were  offered  and  unanimously  adopted  con- 
demning the  movement  for  shorter  hours  for  drug  clerks. 

The  new  building  of  the  Rivington  street  university  set- 
mem,  New  York,  is  a  five-story  steel-frame  structure.  The 
fourth  and  fifth  floors  will  be  reserved  lor  the  residents  of  the 
settlement.  Heretofore,  there  has  been  an  average  of  only 
iix  or  eight  university  men  in  residence.  It  is  expected  that 
(here  will  be  at  least  ten  in  the  new  building.  The  residents 
and  about  fifty  volunteer  workers  have  charge  of  the  various 
clubs  and  classes  which  meet  in  the  settlement  house. 

The  Phillips  Brooks  club,  of  Boston,  is  made  up  of  work- 
ing men  of  all  creeds,  although  its  rooms  arc  in  connection 
with  the  Episcopal  Church  of  the  Redeemer.  The  work  ol 
constructing  the  rooms  has  been  done  by  the  members  them- 
selves and  their  friends.  The  rector  of  the  church.  Rev.  A. 
B,  Shields,  has  succeeded  in  raising  all  the  money  necessary 
10  defray  the  expenses  up  to  the  time  of  opening,  and  now 
proposes  to  set  himself  the  further  task  of  establishing  a 
library  suitable  to  the  needs  and  tastes  of  the  workmen. 

t>/M/c"  News  :  Another  attempt  at  solving  a  labor  prob- 
lem will" probably  be  made  by  the  Ladies'  tailors'  union, 
whose  members  have  been  locked  out  by  their  "  bosses."  The 
plan  proposed  is  to  form  a  joint  stock  company  of  one  hun- 
dred members,  each  man  to  subscribe  for  one  share  at  $100. 
As  a  similar  establishment  in  New  York,  under  the  patron- 
age of  society  women,  has  met  with  success,  the  members  of 
the  union  feel  no  fears  for  the  prosperity  of  their  enterprise, 
especially  as  they  claim  to  enroll  in  their  membership  the 
best  workmen  in  the  city  in  their  line. 

Great  interest  is  displayed  by  philanthropic  observers  in 
the  workings  of  the  Raron  de  Hirsch  trade-schools  system  of 
New  York.  A  new  building  has  just  been  opened,  showing 
that  the  endeavor  to  provide  industrial  education  is  appreci- 
ated. The  most  desirable  tendency  is  noticed  in  the  gradu- 
ates towards  avoidance  of  the  gregarious  habits,  based  upon 
hereditary  conditions,  but  found  altogether  inferior  to  mod 
rrn  notions.  The  endeavor  noted  should  develop  into  some- 
thing like  the  industrial  village  system,  where  cultivation  of 
ground  is  joined  to  employment  in  workshops. 

The  statutory  revision  commission  of  the  New  York  leg- 
islature, at  the  request  of  Daniel  O'Leary,  state  factory  inspec- 
tor, is  drawing  up  a  measure  which  will  increase  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  factory  department.  The  proposed  act 
will  embody  the  principles  of  the  system  in  operation  in  Mas 
sachusetts.  *  It  will  provide  that  ever)-  building  used  lor 
manufacturing  purposes  must  have  a  permit  or  license,  to  be 
granted  only  on  the  condition  that  the  appointments  of  the 
building  fulfill  the  requirements  of  law  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses. The  license  will  be  granted  by  the  state  factory 
inspector,  who  will  be  held  responsible  for  the  proper  inspec- 
tion of  the  buildings  and  the  enforcement  ol  the  law.  This 
system  provides  for  the  classification  ol  buildings  for  manu- 
facturing purposes  under  certain  fixed  conditions,  which,  ii  is 
thought  will  be  sullicient  to  drive  out  the  sweatshops. 


SCIENTIFIC 

Colds  and  their  Causes 

l-ondun  Spectator.  Condensed  for  Public  OriMoy 
Many  people  may  be  surprised  to  hear  that  even  in1 
this  world  there  are  places  where  it  is  impossible  to  catch 
a  cold,  simply  because  there  are  no  colds  to  catch.  There 
are  facts,  however,  which  seem  to  prove  this.  For  ex- 
ample, Nansen  and  his  men  during  the  three  years  which 
they  spent  in  the  Arctic  regions  never  caught  a  cold. 
Yet  they  were  exposed  to  cold,  fatigue  and  wet  to  a  de- 
gree which  we  at  home  can  hardly  realize.  Directlv  they 
reached  civilization  they  all  caught  cold.  Nansens  own 
statement  to  the  writer  was  .  "There  is,  of  course,  no 
doubt  that  a  cold  is  an  infectious  disease.  We  had  none 
during  our  journey,  and  we  all  got  it  (very  badly,  too)  at 
the  very  moment  we  reached  Norway.'  And  tins  seems 
to  be  the  universal  experience  of  Arctic  explorers.  The 
members  of  the  Jackson-Harmsworth  expedition,  who 
stayed  for  three  years  in  Franz  Josef  Land,  never  once 
suffered  from  colds.  Yet  they,  too,  underwent  at  times 
great  exposure.  The  Arctic  summer  was  exceedingly 
damp — cold,  mist-laden  east  winds  prevailing.  Wet  feet 
were  the  rule,  "a  chronic  experience'  Yet  they  also, 
with  only  two  exceptions,  suffered  from  severe  colds 
directly  they  reached  civilization. 

Yery  interesting,  too,  is  Sir  Martin  Conway's  account 
of  his  experiences.  For  two  months,  when  exploring 
Spitzbergen,  he  and  his  four  comrades  were  exposed  to 
considerable  privations,  were  almost  constantly  wet 
through,  and  frequently  had  to  sleep  in  their  wet  clothes  ; 
yet  their  health  never  suffered  in  any  way  from  this.  But 
at  the  end  of  that  time  they  went  dow  n  toAndrc'e's  settle- 
ment  on  the  coast,  where  some  forty  men  were  living, 
and  where,  moreover,  there  was  almost  constant  intercourse 
w  ith  the  mainland.  Within  two  days  of  their  arrival  Con- 
way and  his  companions  all  developed  violent  colds.  Still 
more  striking  were  his  experiences  in  the  Himalayas. 
While  among  the  mountains,  he  and  his  men,  notwith- 
standing great  exposure,  never  caught  a  cold.  They  even 
visited  native  villages  without  doing  so.  But  once  they 
came  down  to  a  village  where  there  was  a  small  Kuropean 
settlement  having  communication  with  the  outside  world, 
— one  white  man  had  come  up  three  days  previously. 
There  Conway  and  his  men  all,  without  exception,  took 
bad  colds,  which  developed,  he  thinks,  in  about  a  couple 
of  days. 

Then  there  is  the  classical  instance  of  the  St.  Hilda 
cold.  On  that  rocky,  lonely  island,  lying  some  forty- 
miles  beyond  the  Western  Hebrides,  there  are  nigh  upon 
a  hundred  inhabitants,  who  keep  a  few  sheep  and  cows, 
cultivate  some  forty  acres,  and  collect  the  eggs,  feathers 
and  young  of  the  numerous  sea  fowl.  Their  coast  is  so 
precipitous,  and  their  seas  arc  so  stormy,  that  for  eight 
months  out  of  the  twelve  they  are  practically  inaccessible, 
lormerly  they  were  visited  only  once  a  year  by  a  ship 
from  the  mainland.  Now  several  call  there  during  the 
summer,  including  excursion  steamers  from  Liverpool 
and  Glasgow.  The  curious  point  is  that  whenever  a  ship 
reaches  the  island,  all  the  inhabitants,  including  the  very 
infants  at  the  breast,  are  seized  with  a  cold. 

All  these  instances,  and  there  are  many  such,  go  to 
show  that  a  cold  is  an  infectious  disease,  prevalent  widely, 
no  doubt,  but  only  where  man,  perhaps  only  where  civil- 
ized man,  exists.  Also  that  in  some  favored  spots,  as  in 
St.  Hilda,  the  disease  when  it  has  been  introduced  rapidly 
becomes  extinct.  This  is  known  to  be  the  case  on  sail- 
ing vessels  during  a  long  voyage,  and  it  is  one  of  the  rea- 
sons why  such  a  voyage  is  beneficial  to  patients  suffering 
from  consumption,  w  ho  arc  so  sadly  liable  after  any  catarrh- 
al attack  to  lose  the  ground  they  have  been  gaining. 
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Additional  evidence  that  colds  are  infectious  is  fur- 
nished by  what  we  observe  among  our  domestic  animals. 
Cats  seem  to  be  especially  susceptible.  Probably  they 
often  bring  home  from  their  nocturnal  rambles  those 
mysterious  catarrhal  attacks  which  so  rapidly  run  through 
the  house.  It  is  an  old  saying,  ••  The  cat  is  sneezing  ; 
we  shall  all  have  colds.  "  Sheep,  too,  are  liable  ;  a  whole 
flock  may  suffer,  and  may  show  that  curious  eruption 
around  the  lips  (herpes  labialis)  which  we  all  know  only 
too  well  as  one  of  the  most  unpleasant  accompaniments 
of  a  bad  cold  in  the  head.  On  the  Australian  sheep  runs, 
when  the  shearing  season  comes  around,  the  men  who 
congregate  at  the  sheds  are  frequently  smitten  with  an 
illness  of  a  catarrhal  nature,  which  rapidly  takes  hold  of 
them,  and  often  affects  some  90  per  cent.  Sometimes  it 
becomes  very  serious,  and  may  even  develop  into  a  fatal 
pneumonia.  To  all  appearance  it  is  caught  from  the 
sheep. 

All  this  evidence  seems  to  force  us  to  the  conclusion 
that  a  cold  is  a  specific  infectious  disease,  and  that  with- 
out the  possibility  of  infection  it  is  impossible  to  catch  it. 
That  is  to  say,  that  it  is  due  to  a  micro-organism,  and  that 
without  the  presence  of  this  micro-organism  the  disease 
can  not  be  contracted,  be  the  exposure  what  it  may.  If 
the  commonly  accepted  theory  is,  after  all,  an  erroneous 
one;  if  all  this  overcarefulness  is  not  only  injurious  in 
many  ways,  but  is  altogether  useless  as  a  precautionary 
measure— given  exposure  to  infection  which  must  sooner 
or  later  be  incurred — then  surely  it  is  important  that  we 
as  a  nation  should  give  up  our  traditional  belief,  how- 
soever much  we  may  have  cherished  it.  If  the  alterna- 
tive theory,  that  of  infection,  be  the  true  one,  and  if  it  be 
frankly  accepted,  many  consequences  must  follow  which 
it  is  impossible  to  consider  here.  But  one  thought  forces 
itself  upon  us.  If  it  be  true  that  exposure  is  not  the 
direct  cause  of  the  disease;  if,  as  seems  probable,  it  only 
acts  by  lowering  our  vitality,  and  so  enabling  the  germs 
to  get  a  foothold,  surely  the  more  we  become  inured  to 
such  exposure  the  less  likely  will  it  be  to  affect  us  in  this 
way— a  thought  which,  if  acted  upon,  would  go  far  to- 
ward preserving  that  hardiness  which  is  so  characteristic 
of  our  nation,  which  would  prove  as  effective  a  protection 
against  cold  as  against  other  enemies. 

+ 
Mirage 

Major  P.  A.  Mai  Maiion  in  S'aturt,  lx>ndtm.  Kxcerpt 
That  effect  of  extraordinary  refraction  which  is  more 
especially  termed  mirage  was  first  noticed,  so  far  as  we 
know,  by  the  French  army  under  Napoleon.  The  condi- 
tions favorable  to  mirage  are  generally  a  very  hot  sun  and 
a  sandy  soil,  which  becomes  very  hot  under  the  influence 
of  the  sun,  and  an  almost  total  absence  of  wind.  Under 
these  circumstances  there  is  an  extraordinary  amount  of 
negative  refraction,  the  rays  arc  very  much  curved,  and 
the  concavity  is  presented  upward.  An  illustration  which 
is  familiar  to  everybody,  because  it  occurs  in  many  books 
on  physics,  is  that  in  which  the  observer  sees  the  top  of  a 
tree  by  means  of  a  negatively  curved  ray,  and  it  accord- 
ingly appears  to  him  to  be  in  the  direction  of  the  tangent 
to  the  ray  where  it  enters  the  eye  ;  the  other  points  in  the 
tree  he  sees  in  other  directions,  and  altogether  the  tree 
appears  with  an  inverted  image  below  it.  Not  only  so, 
but  where  there  is  a  very  clear  sky  that  also  is  refracted 
down,  so  that  the  tree  appears  in  the  midst  of  an  inverted 
image  of  the  sky,  which  has  very  much  the  appearance  of 
water.  This  phenomenon  is  very  common  in  Egypt.  In 
Egypt  there  is  very  often  a  great  quantity  of  sand  with 
villages  dotted  about,  these  being  somewhat  raised  in 
order  to  escape  the  periodical  inundations  of  the  Nile, 
and  the  effect  to  an  observer  is  that  of  a  number  of  raised 
villages  in  the  midst  of  what  appears  to  be  an  enormous 


lake.  The  illusion  is  increased  by  two  circumstances  : 
First,  that  by  reason  of  the  great  heat  of  the  sand  there- 
is  a  considerable  convection  of  heated  air  upward, 
which  gives  the  air  that  peculiar  rippling  appearance, 
causing  the  refracted  sky  to  look  like  ruffled  water ;  and 
second,  that  the  general  direction  of  the  ray  is  very  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  a  ray  reflected  by  a  horizontal  mirror  placed 
upon  the  ground.  This  phenomenon  is  also  common  in 
Australia  and  in  the  plains  of  India,  in  the  low-lying 
fen  districts  of  England,  and  on  the  shingle  ranges  at 
Lydd. 

One  very  curious  thing  about  mirage  is  that  it  depends 
very  much  upon  the  position  of  the  eye  :  a  few  inches  in 
the  height  of  the  eye  may  make  all  the  difference.  I  re- 
member myself,  on  the  plains  of  India,  observing  a  mirage 
which  was  only  evident  when  I  was  at  a  particular  height; 
there  was  only  a  vertical  space  of  two  or  three  inches  in 
which  the  effect  could  be  seen,  so  that  these  phenomena 
may  easily  escape  notice.  A  singular  effect  may  some- 
times be  observed  at  a  particular  spot  on  the  south  coast, 
and  very  likely  at  other  places :  when  the  waves  come  in 
on  to  a  very  hot  beach,  if  you  place  the  eye  within  about 
a  foot  from  the  ground  and  look  parallel  to  the  wave 
fronts,  you  can  see  an  image  of  the  wave  two  or  three 
feet  above  the  real  wave.  This  may  conceivably  anse  in 
this  way  :  The  wave  may  bring  in  some  cold  air,  and  if 
the  wind  were  blowing  a  little  off  the  heated  beach  there 
might  be  some  heated  air  brought  in  as  a  layer  above 
that  cold  air  ;  that  would  give  that  rapidly  diminishing 
density  upward  which  gives  a  ray  with  considerable  cur- 
vature and  with  concavity  presented  downward,  and 
would  certainly  result  in  an  image  of  the  wave  above  the 
real  wave. 

Lastly,  I  would  mention  the  experiments  of  Wollaston 
upon  the  subject  of  refraction  and  mirage.  First,  he  says, 
into  a  square  via)  containing  a  little  clear  simp  put  an 
equal  quantity  of  water,  in  such  a  way  that  it  floats  with- 
out mixing,  and  after  a  little  time,  by  mutual  penetration, 
you  see  effects.  If  you  view  through  the  sirup  a  card 
with  a  written  word  upon  it,  you  see  it,  and  also  above  it 
an  inverted  and  erect  image  of  the  same.  That  is  a  case 
in  which  the  density  diminishes  upward,  and  the  ray  has 
its  concavity  presented  downward.  Then,  above  the 
water,  he  placed  rectified  spirits  of  wine,  when  the  inverted 
and  erect  images  were  seen  below,  these  appearances  con- 
tinuing many  hours  and  even  days,  and  he  carried  out  sim- 
ilar experiments  with  water  at  different  temperatures. 
Everybody  knows  the  experiment  with  a  red-hot  poker. 
The  effects  of  mirage  can  be  seen  by  looking  along  the 
surface  of  a  red-hot  poker,  Hield  at  a  distance  of  about  a 
foot  from  a  sheet  of  paper,  when  there  is  perceptible  re- 
fraction. Again,  Wollaston  looked  along  a  horizontal 
plate  of  glass  upon  which  he  poured  ether,  and  a  line 
appeared  instantaneously  upon  the  opposite  wall  at  an 
elevation  of  half  a  degree,  this  effect  being  due  to  the  cold 
caused  by  the  evaporation  of  the  volatile  liquid.  Finally, 
Brewster  showed  that  all  the  phenomena  of  unusual  re- 
fraction might  be  observed  by  holding  a  heated  iron  over 
a  mass  of  water  bounded  by  parallel  plates  of  glass,  and 
then  substituting  a  cold  body  for  the  hot  iron. 

The  Knapp  Roller  Boat  , 

Mr.  F.  A.  Knapp,  the  inventor  of  the  roller  boat, 
believes  that  he  has  overcome  the  difficulties  which  caused 
the  failures  of  his  first  attempt.  In  an  article  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  Marine  Review,  Cleveland,  he  says  : 


My  theory  is  that,  rolling  broadsidc-on  over  the  water, 
I  very  quickly  obtain  a  resistance  which  tends  to  lift  my 
vessel  to  the  surface.     As  water  is  incompressible  and 
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can  not  be  displaced  quickly,  1  roll  over  it  instead  of 
ibrough  it,  and  it  becomes  a  granolithic  pavement,  so  to 
speak,  under  my  vessel,  because  a  body  can  only  displace 
its  own  weight  in  water  and  as  soon  as  the  resistance  ex- 
ceeds the  weight  of  my  vessel,  it  must  practically  be  roll- 
ing on  top.  Then,  like  the  railroad  train  running  up  a 
?radc,  it  takes  less  power  on  the  level,  and  so  1  get  great 
speed  with  less  power.  This  is  at  a  light  draught  of  say 
twelve  feet  in  a  diameter  of  two  hundred  feet. 

I  am  told,  however,  by  some  engineers,  who  either 
can  not  comprehend  the  principles  involved  or  have  not 
,'iven  the  subject  sufficient  consideration,  that  such  a  ves- 
sel, exposing  so  great  a  surface,  can  never  be  propelled 
against  a  gale  of  wind,  and  they  instance  the  Campania 
drawing  thirty-three  feet  of  water,  or  say  two-thirds  of 
her  in  the  water,  while  nearly  all  of  my  boat  is  out  of  the 
water  and  exposed  to  the  wind.  Now  it  is  not  the  wind 
that  affects  the  Campania,  but  the  water  which  strikes  her 
with  all  its  momentum,  weighing  sixty-four  pounds  to 
the  cubic  foot,  the  wave  motion  having  a  speed  of  say 
seventy  feet  per  second  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  wind  is 
striking  the  one-third  of  her  which  is  out  of  the  water 
with  a  pressure  of  a  few  pounds  to  the  square  foot.  Water 
15825  times  heavier  than  the  air,  but  the  Campmia  goes 
through  it,  necessarily  at  a  reduced  speed.  With  my 
vessel,  the  resistance  of  skin  friction  and  the  blow  of  a 
wave  which  is  much  below  the  centre,  knocking  her  legs 
from  under  her,  so  to  speak,  are  aids  to  speed.  I  turn 
the  enemy  into  a  friend  and  am  working  with  nature  in- 
stead of  lighting  her.  The  wind  can  no  more  stop  my 
vessel,  weighing  17,000  tons  and  upwards,  according  to 
her  load,  than  it  can  a  railroad  train. 

Now  as  to  the  practical  aspect  of  my  invention,  apart 
from  the  question  of  high  speed.  I  may  say  that  the 
Toronto  model  has  been  driven  six  miles  an  hour,  with 
»ne-seventh  of  her  diameter  immersed,  and  with  less  than 
twenty  horse  power.  This  proves  that  my  boat  can  go, 
ind  that  I  can  cross  the  sea  is  unquestionable.  Then 
what  as  to  her  efficiency  ?  Let  us  refer  to  her  displace- 
ment at  different  draughts.  Beginning  with  twelve  feet 
*c  have  21,606  tons,  and  taking  off  her  weight  at  17,000 
tons,  we  have  a  carrying  capacity  of  4,606  tons,  or  greater 
than  the  Campania  ;  at  this  draught  she  will  practically 
run  over  the  surface  at  greater  speed  and  with  very  much 
iess  power  than  that  ship  requires.  At  thirty  feet  the 
total  displacement  becomes  76,595  tons— approximately 
to.ooo  tons  of  coal  say,  or  2,000,000  bushels  of  wheat. 
My  claim  is  that  1  can  drive  this  vessel  at  the  latter  dis- 
placement at  a  speed  of  at  least  ten  knots  with  3,000 
horse  power  at  the  very  utmost.  But  suppose  it  took  a 
'ar  greater  horse  power,  where  is  there  anything  to  com- 
pete with  it  ? 

+ 

Electro-plating  Ships'  Hulls 

About  five  years  ago  there  appeared  in  the  technical 
press  descriptions  of  a  process  of  electro-plating  the  hulls 
if  vessels  whereby  fouling  of  the  hull  would  be  prevented. 
The  tug  Assistance  which  was  electro-plated  in  1895  has 
,ust  been  docked  at  the  Norfolk  navy  yard  and  representa- 
tives of  the  government  have  examined  her  to  observe  the 
efficacy  of  the  treatment.  The  vessel's  bottom  was  found 
to  be  absolutely  free  from  barnacles  or  marine  growth  of 
my  kind.  'For  the  year  just  past  she  has  been  towing  in 
the  lower  waters  of  the  Chesapeake,  and,  while  other  tug 
boats  made  it  a  practice  to  haul  out  to  clean  bottom  every 
four  weeks,  the  Assistance  remained  constantly  at  work. 

Mr.  A.  A.  Knudson,  an  electrical  engineer,  who  ex- 
amined the  Assistance,  reports : 

One  feature  of  this  method  of  plating  has  greatly  impressed 
itself  upon  my  mind  during  the  examination  of  this  boat.  I 
refer  to  the  excellent  condition  of  the  surface  of  the  copper 


plating.  I  am  told  by  those  who  have  been  connected  with 
this  boat  since  she  was  plated  four  years  ago  that  her  bottom 
has  not  been  cleaned  during  that  lime.  With  the  exception 
of  two  places,  on  and  near  iron  patches,  where  barnacles  to  a 
small  extent  have  collected,  the  entire  balance  of  the  bottom 
is  free  and  clcah  from  any  sea-growth  of  barnacles  or  any- 
thing else  pertaining  to  the  sea. 

In  comparing  this  method  of  protecting  an  iron  or 
steel  vessel  by  copper  with  that  now  in  vogue,  viz.,  first 
sheathing  the  vessel  with  wood,  and  afterwards  with 
copper  in  sheets,  I  consider  this  method  by  electro- 
plating a  substantial  improvement  for  the  following  rea- 
sons :  The  large  number  of  perforations  in  the  hull  neces- 
sary for  bolts  to  secure  the  wood  sheathing  would  weaken  it 
to  some  extent,  while  in  the  copper-plated  method,  ihere  being 
no  bolt  holes  necessary,  the  effect  would  be  to  strengthen  the 
hull  rather  than  otherwise.  The  copper  sheathing  placed 
over  the  wood  in  such  close  position  to  the  iron  or  steel  would, 
in  my  opinion,  cause  electrolysis  as  soon  as  the  copper  was 
opened  or  scraped  off.  through  abrasions  or  other  causes,  ad- 
mitting salt  water  to  the  space  between  the  iron  and  copper. 
In  such  contingency,  which  is  certain  to  prevail  on  most  any 
vessel  so  treated,  the  extent  of  such  corrosive  effect  could 
not  be  seen,  even  after  the  vessel  was  docked,  since  the  iron 
is  completely  covered  by  the  wooden  sheathing,  while  a  cop- 
per-plated bottom  is  entirely  exposed,  and  any  evidence  of 
electrolysis  can  at  once  be  seen  and  corrected. 

As  a  result,  therefore,  of  my  investigation,  1  have  the 
honor  to  report  that  I  have  discovered  so  far  nothing  about  this 
boat  that  could  be  considered  as  a  serious  defect  or  objection 
to  this  method  of  copper-plating  the  bottom  of  an  iron  or  steel 
vessel  that  can  not  be  easily  overcome,  and  1  believe  this  in- 
vention, when  intelligently  applied  and  watched  with  ordinary 
care,  will  have  a  very  important  future,  particularly  so  if  ap- 
plied to  the  warships  of  our  navy.  The  enormous  cost  of 
docking  ships  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  bottoms,  as  well  as 
the  great  disadvantage  when  foul,  are  too  well  known  to 
need  any  mention  of  in  this  report. 

Eltetrual  Engineer,  New  York 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  state  that  experience  shows 
that  three  months'  service  in  water  reduces  the  speed  of  a 
vessel  fully  twenty-eight  per  cent.  It  is  claimed  that  as 
much  as  $20,000  is  yearly  expended  by  various  ships  in 
the  trans  Atlantic  trade  as  the  result  of  overcoming  the 
added  friction  caused  by  fouling.  To  dock  one  of  the 
bi<r  ships  of  several  well-known  lines  only  twice  a  year, 
at  $7.5°°-  would  bring  the  total  loss  per  craft  up  to 
$3 5. 000  «  a  yearly  penalty  for  unprotected  bottoms. 
The  frictional  contact  of  water  against  copper  is  five  and 
one-half  per  cent  less  than  against  iron.  A  painted  sur- 
face can  never  be  made  as  smooth  as  a  burnished  copper 
surface.  An  iron  vessel  with  a  speed  of  twenty  knots  per 
hour,  if  coated  with  copper,  will  have,  it  is  calculated,  a 
speed  of  twenty-one  knots  per  hour. 

Various  Topics 

Scientific  American  Supplement :  A  mixture  of  three  and 
one-half  volumes  of  acetylene  gas  with  ninety-six  and  one- 
half  volumes  of  air  is  explosive,  but  the  maximum  explosive 
effect  is  produced  with  one  volume  of  acetylene  and  twelve 
and  one-half  of  air.  According  to  Prof.  Vivian  Lewes  lique- 
faction of  acetylene  takes  place  at  a  pressure  of  twenty-one 
and  one-half  atmospheres. 

The  oak.  when  the  thundercloud  is  moving  toward  it  with 
high  electrical  potential,  is  more  liable  to  be  struck  than  any 
other  tree,  and  any  persons  under  it  contribute  to  that  condi- 
tion and  attract  the  charge  to  themselves.  The  beech  tree, 
on  the  other  hand,  affords  safety  as  well  as  protection.  The 
oak  tree  is  more  frequently  struck  than  any  other  and  the 
beech  least  of  all.  The  figures  collected  by  Mr.  Alex.  McAdie 
regarding  the  degree  of  attraction  are  as  follows:  Beech  one. 
tall  pine  tree  fifteen,  trees  collectively  forty,  and  oaks  fifty-four. 
Oaks  have  been  struck  twice  in  the  same  place  on  successive 
days.  Trees  have  been  struck  before  rain  and  split,  and 
they  have  been  struck  during  rain  and  only  scorched. 
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Professor  Parker  on  Hymnology 

A  paper  on  "  Hymns  and  Tunes,"  recently  read  by 
Professor  H.  W.  Parker,  of  Yale,  before  the  Episcopal 
club  of  Massachusetts,  has  attracted  wide  attention.  The 
professor  took  the  ground  that  the  Episcopal  hymnal 
is  "a painful  exhibition  of  vulgarity  tempered  by  incom- 
petency." And  the  Anglican  chant,  he  added,  is  "a 
musical  trilobite,  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  a 
vegetable."  He  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  best  hymn 
tunes  come  from  Germany  and  the  worst  from  America. 
"The  New  England  village  choir  quartet  and  the  Moody 
and  Sankcy  hymns — these  are  the  engines  of  war  that 
have  done  infinite  harm  to  religion.  "  He  deprecated  the 
disuse  of  the  old-fashioned  minor  tunes  and  the  wide- 
spread vogue  of  what  he  called  the  mawkishncss  and 
platitudes  of  modern  hymnology. 


New  Haven  (Conn.)  Rigiittr 

We  imagine  that  no  one  will  deny  Professor  Parker  a 
scientific  knowledge  of  music  as  well  as  a  highly  intellec- 
tual interpretation  of  it.  We  should  say  that'  his  posi- 
tion among  professional  musicians,  as  a  composer  and 
interpreter,  is  near  the  head  of  the  line.  If  there  is  any 
question  of  the  reverence  or  irreverence  of  Professor  Par- 
ker, the  verdict  must  be  upon  the  side  of  reverence.  His 
aim  obviously  was  not  to  ridicule  the  church  hymnal,  but 
it  obviously  was,  by  such  means  as  he  thought  alone 
equal  to  the  undertaking,  to  elevate  its  character  and  in- 
crease its  influence.  He  realizes  what  is  of  course  the 
fact,  that  music  'orms  a  conspicuous  feature  of  worship 
in  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  that  the  entire  weight  of 
the  influence  of  administration  should  be  towards  the 
constant  elevation  of  the  music  used,  both  as  regards  its 
spiritual  character,  its  grammar,  its  sympathy  and  the 
words  it  seeks  to  beautify.  It  is  not  a  purpose  with  hini 
to  take  away  from  worthy  people  a  pleasure  they  have 
derived  from  a  hymn  that  is  crudely  written  and  then  set 
to  inferior  music  for  the  sake  of  disciplining  them  as  one 
would  a  misguided  child,  but  to  substitute  for  it  a  noble 
hymn  set  to  noble  music.  His  aim  is  to  strengthen  the 
church  service  and  to  broaden  its  influence. 

Providence  (R.  1.)  Journal 

The  subject  of  hymnology  interests  religious  bodies 
of  every  sort.  Generally  speaking,  the  quality  of  church 
music  has  improved  in  late  years.  There  are  still  places 
where  vapid  and  tuneless  "Gospel  Hymns  "  are  sung,  nor 
have  the  dry  and  heavy  "  psalm-tunes"  of  an  earlier  gen- 
eration gone  out  of  use  altogether.  Nevertheless,  the 
tendency  is  to  draw  for  religious  music  from  two  sources 
-~the  German  chorals  and  the  compositions  of  the  An- 
glican composers.  It  is  rather  surpri>ing,  therefore,  to 
find  an  American  musician  of  Mr.  H.  W.  Parker's  reputa- 
tion making  a  vicious  assault  upon  the  Anglican  school. 
It  is  ill  disputing  an  expert,  but  we  venture  to  differ  with 
Mr.  Parker.  In  fact,  though  the  work  of  the  German 
composers  is  admirably  adapted  to  some  forms  of  worship, 
it  is  sure  to  strike  an  inharmonious  note  when  suddenly 
projected  into  matins  or  evensong  in  the  1  piscopal 
churches.  Infinitely  worse  is  music  of  the  Moody  and 
San  key  school,  of  which  there  is  more  than  a  trace  in  the 
authorized  church  hymnal.  The  hymnals  of  the  Presby- 
terian and  Congregational  churches  arc  infinitely  better 
off  in  this  respect.  The  work  of  the  composers  Barnby, 
Dykes,  Stainer,  Sullivan,  Smart,  and  Monk,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  dignified,  harmonious  and  impressive,  and  is 
neither  too  light  nor  too  austere.  Nor,  though  of  a  high 
order  of  merit,  is  it  incapable  of  popularity.  The  familiar 
settings  of  hymns  like  "lead,  Kindly  Light,"  "Abide 
With  Me,"  "O  Paradise,  '  "Onward,  Christian  Soldiers, " 


'Art  Thou  Weary  ?""  Alleluia.  Sing  to  Jesus"  and 
'Jerusalem  the  Golden  "—  to  take  at  random  the  first 
titles  that  occur  to  us — are  sung  as  universally  and  as 
enthusiastically  as  the  merest  ditties  of  the  "Rock  of 
Ages"  or  "Work  for  the  Night  is  Coming  "  order. 
New  York  7WW 
What  is  the  true  standard  of  religious  music  ?  Re- 
ligious people  have  not  yet  agreed  on  an  answer  to  that 
question,  and  there  is  little  likelihood  that  they  will  do 
so.  During  the'  last  few  years  a  number  of  zealous 
Roman  Catholic  priests  in  this  country  have  been  inveigh- 
ing against  what  they  call  operatic  music  in  the  Catholic- 
Church,  and  calling  for  a  return  to  the  old  Gregorian 
plain  song.  Hut  Catholic  congregations  still  cling  to  the 
florid  masses,  and  would  resent  the  introduction  of  the 
Gregorian  chant  as  strongly  as  did  the  late  Bishop  Wil- 
berforce,  of  Kngland,  who  declared  that  he  never  heard 
one  without  wanting  to  lie  down  on  his  stomach  and 
howl.  The  Moody  and  Sankey  melodies  that  so  excite 
the  scorn  of  Professor  Parker  please  multitudes  of  Chris- 
tian people  who  would  find  no  comfort  in  such  musically 
perfect  tunes  as  he  would  prescribe.  And  the  Anglican 
chants,  which  he  refers  to  as  trilobites,  apparently  touch 
the  chords  of  religious  emotion  in  those  who  habitually 
listen  to  them.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  defects 
of  hymnology  are  coining  more  and  more  to  be  recognized. 
It  is  too  much  to  expect  that  the  masses  of  religious  peo- 
ple will  at  once  recognize  the  puerility  and  inanity  of  the 
words  and  music  of  some  hymns,  hallowed,  possibly,  by- 
old  associations.  But  the  standard  of  taste  will  improve 
with  the  growing  musical  culture  of  the  country.  Already 
even  some  hymns  and  tunes  once  popular  have  become 
obsolete  because  of  their  crudeness  and  vulgarity.  Many 
of  the  old  Tate  and  Brady  hymns,  if  sung  today,  would 
seem  so  grotesque  as  to  arouse  mirth.  Yet  we  know 
that  the  good  men  and  women  who  used  to  sing  them 
were  helped  and  strengthened  by  them.  On  the  whole, 
such  criticisms  as  those  of  Professor  Parker  are  to  be  wel- 
comed, for  they  will  bring  to  the  consciousness  of  many 
good  people  of  defective  musical  taste  the  fact  that  musi- 
cal culture  has  a  place  in  religion.  Criticism  may  anger 
them  at  first,  but  it  may  also  lead  them  to  think  the  mat- 
ter over,  and  when  they  begin  to  think  they  are  pretty 
sure  to  learn. 

Appropriations  for  Sectarian  Indian  Schools 

Attempts  are  being  made  to  reopen  the  question  of 
appropriations  for  sectarian  Indian  schools.  After  much 
controversy,  congress  in  1802  adopted  a  definite  policy  for 
the  ultimate  cessation  of  government  appropriations  for 
the  institutions  of  various  religious  denominations  and 
the  substitution  of  public  for  contract  schools.  The  de- 
crease of  sectarian  appropriations  was  to  be  at  the  rate  of 
twenty  per  cent  each  year,  so  that  at  the  end  of  five  years 
the  partnership  between  the  government  and  the  churches 
would  cease.  The  five  years  have  now  expired.  The 
Indian  bureau  is  prepared  to  undertake  the  entire  work 
of  education.  The  proposal  to  reopen  the  question 
comes  from  the  Catholic  Church.  One  by  one  the  other 
denominations  have  declared  against  the  principle  in- 
volved and  ceased  to  ask  appropriations. 

New  York  Examiner  (  B.tpt.)  February  2 
We  had  hoped  that  the  question  of  national  appropri- 
ations for  sectarian  use  had  been  forever  disposed  of,  and 
that,  with  the  expiration  of  the  five-year  agreement  with 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  there  would  be  no  further 
occasion  to  fight  this  un-American  and  peril-laden  abuse. 
But  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  is  insatiable.  So  long 
as  a  possibility  remains  of  procuring  money  from  the 
public  chest  it  is  on  the  alert,  and  we  fear  it  will  take  a 
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constitutional  amendment — which,  by  the  way,  we 
should  heartily  favor — to  put  an  end  once  for  all  to  its 
hopes  and  its  machinations.  The  petition  addressed  to 
the  senate  and  house  of  representatives,  and  signed  by  the 
representatives  of  nine  of  the  leading  missionary  societies  of 
the  country,  gives  timely  exposition  of  an  attempt  now 
making  to  secure  a  continuance,  for  the  sole  behoof  of 
one  ecclesiastical  organization,  of  the  old,  pernicious  sys- 
tem. In  this  petition  they  ask  congress  to  adhere  to 
the  following  announced  policy  appearing  in  two  recent 
appropriation  bills : 

And  it  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  settled  policy  of  ihe 
government  to  hereafter  make  no  appropriation  whatever  for 
education  in  any  sectarian  school. 

And  it  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  make  no  appropriation  of 
money  or  property  for  the  purpose  of  founding,  maintaining 
or  aiding,  by  payment  for  services,  expenses  or  otherwise, 
any  church  or  religious  denomination,  or  any  institution  or 
society  which  is  under  sectarian  or  ecclesiastical  control. 
New  York  Qburxtr  ( I'res. ),  February  2 

It  becomes  needful  for  the  Protestants  of  this  country 
to  protest  once  more  against  the  efforts  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  to  secure  money  from  the  treasury  of  the 
United  States  for  its  sectarian  work,  and  to  emphasize 
once  for  all  the  American  principle  of  the  absolute  separa- 
tion of  church  and  state  in  money  matters.  The  petition 
for  inquiry  into  the  merits  and  defects  of  the  schools 
named,  is  but  a  wedge  for  reopening  the  whole  question. 
If  we  mistake  not,the  real  object  which  Cardinal  Gibbons  has 
in  view,  in  asking  the  reopening  of  the  subject  of  Indian 
education,  is  not  the  support  of  Roman  Catholic  schools 
in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  and  other  parts  of  this  con- 
tinent, but  in  order  that  the  Roman  church  may  secure 
from  congress  appropriations  for  schools  in  Porto  Rico 
and  the  Philippines.  That  church  has  a  long  look-out, 
and  it  sees  rich  opportunities  for  aggrandizement  in  the 
new  territory  which  has  been  brought  under  our  control 
by  the  Spanish  war.  If  the  doctrine  of  national  support 
for  sectarian  schools  among  Indians  is  established,  it  will 
be  easy  to  persuade  pliable  politicians  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  government  to  provide  instruction  for  the  millions 
of  East  Indians  who  have  been  thrown  upon  our  hands  ; 
lor  who  are  so  well  fitted  to  teach  and  guide  these  people 
as  the  ecclesiastics  of  the  Roman  Church,  with  whose  ways 
thev  arc  already  somewhat  familiar? 

+ 

Ministers  Chosen  by  Lot 

New  York  Sun.    Condensed  fur  I'i  im  it  Opinion 
The  Mennonite  plan  of  selecting  a  minister  by  draw- 
ing lots  may  seem  like  a  lottery  to  worldly  people;  but  in 
the  minds  of  the  members  of  this  very  religious  sect  the 
method  is  perfectly  proper.     During  the  last  few  weeks 
two  very  large  congregations  in  Pennsylvania  have  selected 
ministers  by  this  method.    An  old  Mennonite  says  of  it  : 
Our  custom  dates  from  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
era,  and  earlier  than  that.    St.  Matthias,  one  of  the 
seventy  disciples,  chosen  an  apostle  to  fill  the  place  made 
vacant  by  the  treachery  and  suicide  of  Judas,  was  selected 
by  lot.    We  can  not  say  exactly  how  Matthias  was  chosen, 
but  we  get  as  near  to  the  word  of  God  as  wc  can  by  using 
Bibles  when  we  draw  a  minister  by  lot.    When  we  have 
a  new  preacher  to  select,  the  fact  is  made  known  to  the 
congregation  in  advance.    Every  man  in  the  congregation 
is  expected  at  all  times  to  live  a  life  of  preparation  for 
whatever  God  may  call  him  to  do.     Every  member  is  to 
be  studious  and  pious,  acquainting  himself  with  the  word. 
He  is  to  acquire  knowledge  by  reading,  by  prayer,  by 
faith,  and  by  listening  to  the  teachings  of  others.  Then 
when  all  are  so  preparing  themselves,  of  course,  the  result 
is  a  wonderful  Christianizing  influence  in  the  flock.  When 
the  vacancy  is  to  be  filled  we  do  not  care  whether  twenty 


men  from  the  plough  and  harrow  feel  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  urging  them  to  preach  for  the  good  of  their  fellowmen. 
If  twenty  names  are  handed  in,  say,  by  divine  guidance, 
those  twenty  are  duly  examined,  one  after  another,  by 
the  bishops.  If  any  are  found  wanting  or  deficient  they 
are  advised  to  hold  off  for  a  time,  to  wait  in  prayer.  Then 
the  selection  of  the  minister  follows  in  public  by  lot. 
The  entire  congregation  assembles.  The  families,  rela- 
tives and  fnends  of  each  of  the  dozen  or  more  candidates 
pray  that  if  it  is  the  Lord's  wish  that  their  father  or  brother 
or  husband  or  relative  shall  fill  the  vacancy  he  shall  be 
duly  blessed,  qualified  and  strengthened  for  the  great 
responsibility.  You  see  it  is  no  lottery  in  the  worldly 
sense.  It  is  the  coming  together  of  the  grandest  prayer 
meeting,  each  following  of  each  candidate  imploring 
help  from  heaven. 

When  all  have  had  ample  time  for  prayers  and  the 
sermon  has  been  preached,  the  committee  of  brethren  re- 
tire to  the  anteroom.  If  there  are  fifteen  candidates  there 
are  fifteen  Bibles,  all  alike.  A  slip  of  pure  white  paper  is 
placed  in  one  of  the  Bibles  and  the  sacred  volumes  are 
well  mixed  up  and  brought  in  and  placed  upon  a  table  in 
front  of  the  candidates,  who  have  been  sitting  in  a  row  in 
prayer  in  front  of  the  bishop.  The  candidates  are  not 
seeking  the  office.  They  are  there  ready  and  willing  to 
take  up  the  work  if  God  calls  them,  but  always,  with  the 
solemn  reference  to  the  interposition  of  God.  Then  each 
candidate  advances,  takes  a  Bible  and  resumes  his  seat. 
You  can  well  imagine  the  silence  and  suppressed  emotion 
in  the  congregation  as  the  bishop  arises  to  examine  the 
Bibles,  one  by  one.  Beginning  at  the  right  end,  the  first 
applicant  s  Bible  is  examined.  If  it  is  empty  it  is  handed 
back,  and  he  goes  to  the  next,  slowly  and  reverently.  If 
the  slip  is  not  there  he  goes  to  the  third,  and  so  on  until 
the  bishop  finds  the  Bible  containing  the  slip  of  paper, 
and  then  follows  a  scene  which  once  looked  upon  is  never 
forgotten.  The  congregation  bursts  forth  in  hallelujah, 
the  bishop  kisses  the  applicant  on  the  cheek  and  shakes 
his  hand,  and  the  ordination  is  begun,  after  the  other  ap- 
plicants have  shaken  hands  and  retired  to  their  family 
groups.  Everybody  unites  in  earnest  praise  and  happy 
congratulation.  The  congregation  is  satisfied,  happy  and 
united.    They  feel  that  the  Lord  has  directed  the  choice. 

+ 

Parochial  Machinery 

Church  .S/.i>rjW(Ei)is.).  l'hiliitklphia.    Condensed  for 
I'riaiC  Ol'lMoN 

In  the  average  parish  an  immense  array  of  parochial 
machinery  in  the  form  of  guilds,  societies,  committees, 
clubs,  associations,  heaven  knows  what,  is  supposed  to  be 
the  gauge  of  parochial  vitality.  These  things  are  looked 
upon  as  etuis  in  themselves.  Whether  they  are  needed  or 
not,  and  whether  they  can  serve  any  good  purpose  or 
not,  is  a  secondary  matter ;  thev  must  be  maintained  for 
their  own  sakes,  or  the  parish  is  supposed  to  be  losing 
ground.  Sometimes  a  phantom  organization  is  kept  up, 
which  does  no  work  whatever,  apparently  for  no  other 
earthly  reason  than  that  somebody  may  be  its  president 
and  somebody  else  its  secretary  or  its  treasurer.  We  have 
personally  known  a  parish  whose  so-called  organization 
included  something  over  thirty  departments — under  thirty 
presidents,  of  course,  and  with  secretaries  and  treasurers 
to  match — when  the  genuine  work  of  the  whole  concern 
might  have  been  done  much  better  and  at  much  less  cost 
by  a  single  committee  of  half  a  dozen  sensible  women. 
The  sequel  of  that  organization  was  worth  observing. 
l;or  several  years  the  rector  spent  his  strength  in  keeping 
it  going.  The  poor  man  had  little  time  for  study  ;  his 
sermons,  which  he  modestly  called  "talks,"  were  even 
thinner  than  himself ;  and  in  much  the  same  degree  in 
which  he  made  the  people  satisfied  with  themselves  they 
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became  dissatisfied  with  him,  until,  at  length,  his  health 
broke  down  and  he  retired.  The  next  man  tried  to  run 
the  ponderous  machine  and  gave  it  up.  A  third,  to  the 
people's  astonishment,  but  also  to  their  great  relief, 
smashed  the  machine,  and,  strange  to  say,  with  a  grad- 
ual, but  enormous,  increase  in  the  genuine  work  of  the 
parish  ;  only  it  is  no  longer  "parish  work":  it  is  now  the 
work  of  the  parishioners. 

Now  this  craze  for  parochial  machinery  |has  several 
evil  consequences.  There  is  an  element  of  sham  about 
the  whole  thing.  Personal  religion  and  the  spiritual 
function  of  the  Church  are  pushed  into  the  background  ; 
names  arc  reckoned  as  things ;  figures  are  assumed  to 
represent  facts  which  do  not  exist ;  spurious  humani- 
tarianism  becomes  a  minister  of  vanity  and  self-delusion  ; 
by  and  by  it  is  discovered  that  the  genuinely  good  work 
of  the  congregation  is  not  so  well  done  as  it  might  be 
and  ought  to  be  ;  some  ambitious  people  are  disappointed  ; 
sensible  people  grow  weary  of  the  fuss  ;  young  people 
drop  out  of  it.  After  a  while  the  organization  which  the 
minister  has  laboriously  created  begins  to  move  more  and 
more  heavily.  Something  is  evidently  wrong.  The 
people  blame  the  minister ;  the  minister  blames  them  ; 
and  so,  at  length,  a  rupture,  and  then  da  capo.  This  is 
not  a  fancy  picture  ;  it  is  the  sober  history  of  hundreds  of 
parochial  disasters ;  and  it  will  be  the  history  of  hundreds 
more  unless  a  better  plan  is  followed. 

# 

Various  Topics 

The  Rev.  J.  A.  Erwin  and  wife,  of  Newport,  Ky.,  are  the 
first  missionaries  of  the  American  churches  to  the  people  of 
Porto  Rico. 

The  English  congregation  of  St.  Paul's,  Aberdeen,  Scot- 
land, has  been  at  last  admitted  into  full  communion  with  the 
Scottish  Episcopal  Church.  This  act  of  union  is  an  interest- 
ing reminder  of  the  old  variance  between  the  Scotch  and 
English  churches,  which  only  in  recent  years  has  been 
removed. 

The  curriculum  of  Lord  Kitchener's  Gordon  college  at 
Khartoum  continues  to  be  much  discussed  in  English  papers. 
On  the  one  hand  are  those  who  consider  that  ••  a  Gordon  col- 
lege without  the  Bible  would  be  a  monstrosity  ";  on  the  other 
hand  are  those  who  would  make  the  institution  altogether 
secular  in  its  teaching  and  spirit.  The  persons  Who  insist 
that  the  college  shall  not  be  a  missionary  school  are  few  of 
them  opposed  to  the  Christian  religion.  They  desire  that  the 
college  shall  be  administered  by  Christians  and  in  a  Christian 
spirit.    What  they  object  to  is    doctrinal  teaching." 

Comments  on  the  new  Free  Church  catechism  |see  Public 
Opinion.  January  i6j  show  a  wide  difference  ol  opinion. 
The  Rev.  Thomas  Spurgeon  says,  "  It  is  far  too  vague  for 
me."  Dr.  George  S.  Barrett  regards  it  as  a  monument  of 
the  unity  of  the  evangelical  faith."  The  Rev.  Samuel  Pear- 
son considers  the  publication  "  one  of  the  most  notable 
events  in  the  history  of  English  Christianity."  The  Rev.  C.  F. 
Aked  considers  "  the  Free  Church  part  of  the  catechism 
magnificent,  but  its  theological  part  valueless."  It  is  ex- 
pected that  copies  of  the  catechism  will  soon  be  on  sale  by 
the  Congregational  Sunday  School  and  Publishing  Society, 
Boston. 

Outlook,  .Vm>  York:  The  time  was  when  the  service  of 
the  Methodist  churches  was  as  plain  almost  as  that  of  the 
Quakers.  But  that  is  changing,  and  now  the  followers  of 
Wesley  worship  in  beautiful  buildings,  elaborately  decorated, 
and  often  have  a  service  which  in  many  respects  shows  the 
effect  of  the  time-spirit  as  much  as  the  architecture.  One  of 
the  most  prominent  Methodist  churches  in  New  York  has  for 
some  time,  we  arc  informed,  had  a  vested  choir,  and  that  in 
a  church  which,  in  its  constant  ministry  to  those  classes  in 
the  community  most  often  neglected,  has  been  truest  to  the 
traditions  ol  Methodism.  Now  we  are  informed  that  the 
Centenary,  the  Old  First,  and  the  Wabash  Avenue  Methodist 
Episcopal  churches  in  Chicago  have  all  adopted  the  plan  of 
having  vested  choirs.  The  vestimnt  will  be  a  flowing  black 
gown  much  like  the  Oxford  student  dress. 


LETTERS  AND  ART 

The  Demand  for  Biography 

London  Quarterly  A'evttw.    I..  Scott  Pub.  Co..  New  York 
Condensed  for  Public  Opinion 

Human  nature  hungers  after  the  concrete.  It  is  this 
hunger  which  reduces  religions  to  creeds,  which  credits 
the  more  tangible  things  of  life  with  the  more  positive  ex- 
istence, which  confines  truth  to  facts,  which  demands  the 
biographies  of  well-known  men  and  women.  There  is  a 
faculty  which  can  best  be  described,  perhaps,  as  intuitive 
insight :  it  helps  to  form  what  is  called  tact,  it  is  an  in- 
tegral part  of  sympathy,  by  means  of  it  much  unspoken 
interchange  of  thought  and  emotion  is  carried  on.  This 
is  the  faculty  which,  common  to  the  majority  of  people, 
keen  only  in  the  minority,  enables  us  to  apprehend  most 
distinctly  that  subtle  essence  of  another's  being  which  we 
term  personality  ;  but  just  because  that  essence  is  a  subtle 
thing,  and  just  because  the  surest  means  of  touching  it  is 
an  impalpable  means,  we  desire  of  the  one  an  obvious 
manifestation,  wc  substitute  for  the  other  a  collection  of 
facts  and  acts,  of  circumstances  and  surroundings,  of 
habits  and  the  details  of  personal  appearance. 

Biography  is  the  most  widely  accepted  means  of  re- 
vealing personality,  and  in  a  large  number  of  cases  it  is 
the  only  one  ;  for  that  intuitive  faculty  spoken  of  above 
is  robbed  of  its  value,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is  limited 
in  its  operation  to  the  comparatively  few  who  come  into 
contact  with  those  men  and  women  whom  the  multitude 
elects  to  know,  to  criticise,  or  to  imitate.  Biography,  then, 
the  record  of  a  man's  daily  life  and  work,  the  results  of 
what  he  docs  or  writes  or  paints — these  are  the  only  means 
of  learning  what  he  is.  or  has  been,  open  to  the  world  at 
large  ;  and  of  these,  biography  is  the  one  almost  univer- 
sally chosen.  In  the  case  of  men  and  women  of  action, 
the  choice  is  a  just  one,  for  their  work  lies  in  what  they 
do ;  they  express  themselves  in  deeds ;  their  influence 
over  their  fellows,  the  good  or  evil  they  bring  about,  the 
fame  they  achieve,  are  the  results  of  acts  ;  their  lives  are 
lives  of  incident,  of  movement,  form  part  of  history, 
march  with  and' by  events.  Biography,  therefore,  records 
what  is  most  interesting  in  such  lives  ;  autobiography,  set 
forth  in  reminiscences  or  letters,  throws  light  on  the  mo- 
tives which  prompt  action,  and  on  the  habitual  tone  of 
mind  and  bent  ol  character  of  the  man  who  leads  or  con- 
trols his  fellows ;  and  the  two  together  form  a  fairly  ade- 
quate means  of  reaching  a  conception  of  personalities 
which  reveal  themselves  in  acts. 

But  there  are  other  lives,  lived  often  in  obscurity,  lack- 
ing in  outward  incident,  interest,  or  variety.  Such  lives 
have  been  lived  by  people  who  influence  the  whole  world  ; 
people  who  make,  not  history,  but  the  spirit  which  directs 
the  course  of  it,  who  create,  if  not  heroes,  a  standard  of 
heroism,  who  live,  not  in  deeds,  but  in  ideas ;  the  pion- 
eers, if  not  the  leaders  of  men  ;  the  thinkers,  philosophers, 
painters,  musicians,  poets.  They  live  in  ideas,  not  deeds  : 
they  are  thinkers  :  the  very  statement  implies  that  the  way 
to  understand  them  is  not  the  way  of  biography,  the  rec- 
ord of  daily  life,  of  acts,  of  outward  appearance  ;  for  in 
their  work,  the  achievements  which  survive  them,  is  to  be 
found  their  only  adequate  expression  ;  in  their  writings, 
pictures,  songs,  is  their  truest  life,  their  most  vivid  expc 
riencc.  Not  that  one  would  deny  to  biography  its  ob- 
vious merits,  uses,  and  advantages  ;  an  account  of  the 
surroundings  and  circumstances  of  a  life  may,  and  un- 
doubtedly often  docs,  help  toward  a  right  understanding 
of  an  artist's  work,  a  just  appreciation  of  its  intention  : 
but,  whereas  the  men  and  women  of  action  live  most 
truly  and  forcibly  in  their  acts,  the  artist  and  the  thinker 
find  their  truest  existence  in  that  inward  mental  life, 
which,  in  each  one  of  us.  runs  side  by  side  with  the  outer 
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life,  dominating  or  subordinate  to  »,  according  to  the 
temperament,  the  inherent  selfhood  of  each  individual. 
Biography  is  far  from  useless,  is  in  no  case  to  be  despised, 
as  a  means  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  personality 
of  a  singer  or  a  seer  ;  but  it  is  inadequate ;  taken  by  it- 
self, it  may  be  misleading  ;  for  it  is  to  the  works  of  the 
seer  or  the  singer  that  we  must  go  for  the  gist  and  mean- 
ing of  lives  which  come  to  their  own  most  completely  in 
and  through  the  world  of  inner  consciousness.  Autobi- 
ography is  a  means  of  knowing  and  estimating  personality 
midway  in  importance  between  biography  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  expression  of  itself  by  its  works,  by  what  it 
does,  creates,  or  formulates,  on  the  other ;  midway  in 
this,  that  it  is  more  direct  than  the  first,  and  less  spon- 
taneous, because  more  conscious,  than  the  second.  The 
most  spontaneous  form  of  autobiography  is  the  form  of 
letters  ;  but  letters,  again,  may  be  either  a  mirror  or  a 
curtain ;  they  may  illuminate  biography  and  explain 
achievement,  or  they  may  be  at  variance  with  the  signifi- 
cant e  of  both. 

The  Writings  of  Wagner 

KMaturgA  Review.  L,  Scott  Pub.  Co.,  New  York.  Condensed 
for  Public  Opinio 

We  are  now  haunted  by  a  kind  of  Wagner- madness. 
There  are  a  good  many  people  who  will  hardly  listen  to 
any  other  music.  Whole  successions  of  so-called  ' '  Wagner 
concerts "  are  advertised  and  achieved,  and  attended  by 
crowded  audiences,  regardless  of  the  curious  irony,  and 
the  real  injustice  to  the  composer,  involved  in  cutting  up 
his  dramatic  music — in  which  acting,  scenic  effect,  and 
musical  expression  were  to  interpenetrate — into  excerpts 
for  the  concert-room.  This  species  of  Wagner-madness 
receives  another  illustration  in  the  publication  of  the  six 
formidable  volumes,  of  some  four  hundred  pages  each,  in 
which  Mr.  Ashton  Ellis  has  put  forth  translations  into 
English  of  the  whole  of  the  multifarious  writings  of  (he 
composer — all  of  them,  that  is  to  say,  which,  though  in 
«>me  cases  addressed  ostensibly  to  some  particular  cor- 
respondent, are  of  the  nature  of  critical  essays. 

The  publication  of  these  volumes  serves,  at  all  events, 
as  a  record  of  the  fact  that  among  the  various  points  in 
which  Wagner  differed  from  any  other  composer  who  ever 
made  a  great  reputation  may  be  reckoned  the  possession 
of  such  a  portentous  cacoithes  scrifandi  as  perhaps  no  other 
artist  in  history  was  ever  afflicted  with:  and  it  seems  rather 
surprising  that  it  has  never  occurred  to  any  of  those  who 
hail  him  as  a  kind  of  musical  savior,  the  inaugurator  of 
a  new  era  in  the  art,  to  reflect  on  the  unquestionable  fact 
that  all  the  analogy  furnished  by  the  art-history  of  the 
human  race  goes  to  show  that  a  period  of  much  talk  and 
theorizing  about  art  has  invariably  been  the  sign  or  con- 
comitant of  a  period  of  decadence.  It  is  when  an  art  has 
grown  old,  when  it  has  run  its  course  and  said  or  shown 
nearly  all  it  had  to  say  or  show,  when  production  has 
ceased  to  be  fresh  and  spontaneous,  that  people  begin  to 
theorize  and  philosophize  about  it.  And  the  argument  as 
applied  to  the  period,  to  the  crisis  in  art,  is  perhaps  of 
even  greater  force  as  applied  to  the  individual  artist,  and 
especially  so  in  the  present  case.  Next  to  the  formidable 
voluminosity  of  Wagner's  writings,  as  here  collected,  one 
is  most  struck  by  the  extraordinary  egoism  and  self-con- 
sciousness which  pervades  them.  The  great  bulk  of  them 
consists,  in  one  shape-  or  another,  of  expositions  and  con- 
templations of  his  own  genius,  his  own  feelings,  his  own 
personality  and  history;  and  even  in  the  cases  where  he 
devotes  a  short  article  to  some  other  composer,  it  generally 
comes  round  to  the  consideration,  implied  if  not  expressed, 
of  that  composer  in  his  attitude  towards  Wagner  (if  a  con- 
temporary), or  of  the  relation  of  his  compositions  totho<e 
of  Wagner. 
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It  is  surely  worth  while  for  those  who  are  carried  away 
by  this  very  dominant  self-assertion  to  consider  and  weigh 
the  significant  fact,  that  no  such  habit  of  writing  about 
themselves  and  their  theories  has  ever  been  a  characteris- 
tic of  any  genius  of  the  highest  order  in  any  form  of  art, 
as  far  as  records  go.  As  a  rule,  the  greatest  artists  (and 
most  even  of  the  lesser  ones)  have  evinced  a  positive  dis- 
like and  even  inability  to  discuss  their  methods  and  their 
art;  they  have  been  occupied  in  producing  art,  not  in 
talking  about  it;  and  with  no  art  has  this  been  more 
emphatically  the  case  than  with  music.  Bach,  the  one 
among  the  older  composers  of  the  modern  era  whom  good 
Wagnerians  are  supposed  to  worship,  was,  as  far  as  we 
have  any  knowledge,  simply  an  arduous  worker  in  his  art, 
completely  given  up  to  composition,  and  absolutely  with- 
out critical  theories.  Handel  and  Mozart  were  equally 
silent  in  this  respect  Beethoven  occasionally  uttered 
some  enigmatical  phrases  in  regard  to  his  intentions  in  a 
composition,  which  might  be  interpreted  as  the  hearer 
pleased.  And  we  all  know  that  fresh  and  spontaneous 
though  not  very  robust  genius,  Mendelssohn,  hated 
Teutonic  theorizing  and  "  wished  he  .were  a  Frenchman." 
According  to  analogy,  therefore,  there  is  certainly  a  strong 
presumption  that  in  the  case  of  a  composer  who  has 
beaten  the  drum  so  long  and  loud  in  front  of  his  parti- 
cular booth  there  is  something  that  is  not  sound,  some- 
thing factitious,  something  which,  however  striking  and 
startling  for  the  moment,  will  not  stand  the  inquisition 
of  time. 

+ 

Fraud  in  Vocal  Teaching 

John  C.  Frkund,  in  Musieal Amtrita,  New  York.  Condensed  (or 
Puulic  Opinion 
The  profession  of  master  of  singing  is  one  of  the  most, 
if  not  the  most  lucrative  in  America,  where  singing  has 
become  an  indispensable  adjunct  to  a  good  education. 
This  is  so  true  that  a  professor  of  some  legitimate  or 
fictitious  reputation  can  easily  make  an  income  of  from 
$  10,000  to  $12,000  during  the  study  season  without 
more  trouble  than  to  work  six  hours  per  day.  A  few 
among  them  have  realized  enviable  fortunes  in  a  few 
years.  This  has  excited  the  cupidity  of  many,  and  as  the 
teaching  of  singing  is  a  free  profession  into  which  any 
musician,  or  good  or  bad  singer  may  enter,  and  even 
those  who  are  neither  musicians  nor  singers,  the  result 
is  that  the  teaching  of  singing  in  the  hands  of  absolutely 
incompetent  persons  has  become  a  scandal  and  a 
disgrace. 

In  the  fearful  struggle  to  pull  out  the  dollars  from  the 
pockets  of  innocent  victims  each  professor,  incapable  of 
attracting  pupils  by  his  own  talent,  invents  some  way  of 
advertising,  some  trick  that  will  attract  attention,  where- 
upon he  proceeds  to  put  his  extravagant  ideas  into  prac- 
tice. The  result  to  the  innocent  believer  is  loss  of  health 
and  voice.  Some  pretend  to  teach  singing  with  the  mouth 
closed,  causing  their  pupils  to  produce  a  sound  like  the 
cooing  of  pigeons.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  make  them 
open  the  mouth  as  much  as  possible,  force  the  jaws  apart 
and  lower  the  tongue  by  the  aid  of  an  apparatus  re- 
sembling a  horse's  bit,  and  which,  under  the  name  of 
vocalette,  has  been  put  upon  the  market.  A  certain  pro- 
fessor, who  poses  as  a  scientist,  announces  the  invention 
of  a  method  of  teaching  singing  by  mail,  and  the  lessons 
are  sold  in  large  or  small  packages,  according  to  the 
price  offered  by  the  buyer.  Another  professor,  a  lecturer 
and  director  of  a  pretended  school  of  vocal  science,  seri- 
ously teaches  that  -'the  beauty  of  the  voice  depends  upon 
the  control  of  the  muscle  which  singers  have  back  of  the 
ears,"  and  in  one  of  his  weekly  lectures  he  affirmed  that  if 
a  certain  tenor  at  the  Metropolitan  opera  house  (*' who 
only  lacks  voice  to  be  a  singer")  could  control  the 
muscles  back  of  his  ears  he  would  become  a  strong  rival 
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of  Jean  de  Reszke.  These  arc  but  a  few  of  the  extrava- 
gant and  ridiculous  inventions  that  could  be  enumerated. 
Some  dangerous  to  health,  others  arc  inoffensive.  They 
are  constantly  being  multiplied.  They  descend  from 
teacher  to  pupil,  who  in  turn  becomes  a  teacher,  and  in- 
vents something,  in  his  hungry  desire  to  be  considered 
more  wise  than  his  teacher.  The  final  result  is  loss  of 
voice,  health  and  money  to  so  many  unfortunates  who 
have  made  great  sacrifices  to  pay  for  their  lessons  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  a  church  or  concert  position. 

All  these  vanished  illusions,  these  blasted  hopes,  and 
this  lost  health  represent  in  round  numbers  the  expendi- 
ture of  51,200,000  during  the  study  season  each  year, 
which  comes  from  the  pockets  of  the  5,600  students  of 
singing  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  who  pay  on  an 
average  of  $6  for  two  lessons  per  week,  the  price  ol 
lessons  being  from  $1  to  $5  for  a  half-hour  lesson,  ac- 
cording to  the  rule  established  by  the  four  hundred  pro- 
fessors existing  in  the  two  cities.  This  outrageous  state 
of  things  demands  serious  investigation,  and  a  remedy 
that  will  be  a  safeguard  for  the  interests  of  so  many  inno- 
cent victims,  and  which  will  protect  their  ignorance, 
credulity,  and  good  faith.  A  law  should  be  passed  re- 
quiring special  knowledge  on  the  part  of  these  so-called 
professors  of  singing,  obliging  them  to  obtain  a  diploma 
or  title,  which  will  authorize  them  to  teach  and  guarantee 
their  ability.  Doctors,  lawyers,  chemists  and  others 
have  to  take  out  a  diploma  before  they  can  practice. 
Why  should  not  singing  professors  also  be  made  to  do 
so?  Musical  America  proposes  to  start  an  agitation  to 
that  end. 

4- 

The  Source  of  Originality 

Mauio  Thcimm.n,  in  the  New  York  Mt/vn./tn/,  Kebruary  2 
Omdenscd  for  Pi  til  l<-  Oiinihv 

The  study  of  nature  is  looked  upon  as  a  bypath  to 
originality;  at  least  so  it  seems  when  we  glance  over  what 
critics  and  commentators  arc  saying  about  it.  Natural  as 
this  mistake  certainly  is,  the  length  to  which  it  has  led 
popular  understanding  astray  may  not  appear  wonderful; 
yet,  a  little  thought  rightly  directed  to  the  subject  would 
be  both  interesting  am"  instructive  We  might  even  find 
the  golden  link  by  which  bookish  enlightenment  and  en- 
richment are  connected  with  the  knowledge  of  nature  in 
the  best  literary  products.  We  might  best  make  a  com- 
parison. The  poet  is  like  a  bee.  His  product  is  a  honey, 
which  is  neither  wholly  his  own  nor  wholly  nature's.  No 
pure  nectar  of  flowers  may  be  found  in  the  bee's  comb; 
the  amber  richness  garnered  there  is  a  distillation  of  com- 
posite nature,  a  brew  of  flower-life  and  bee-life  indescrib- 
ably characteristic  of  both  flower  and  bee.  This  is  the 
formula  for  genuine  originality — the  personal  quality  of 
genius  inseparably  blent  with  the  finest  and  rarest  extracts 
of  nature.  A  clear  distinction  may  be  easily  made  be- 
tween what  is  written  merely  about  nature  and  what  is 
distilled  from  nature  in  the  alembic  of  genius;  the  former 
may  be  attractive  reading,  the  latter  has  for  its  distinction 
the  haunting  and  tantalizing  flavor  of  undiscoverable, 
imminent  freshness. 

The  self-conscious  victim  of  literary  ambition  who 
shall  go  pottering  in  the  domain  of  nature,  as  a  rag- 
picker in  the  alleys,  will  gather  a  bagful  of  facts  to  be 
varnished  with  his  ink;  but,  valuable  as  the  written  re- 
sults may  be,  they  will  not  have  a  trace  of  honey-dew  and 
thyme,  not  a  smack  of  Parnassus,  not  an  iridescent  bub- 
ble of  the  Hippocrcne  to  give  that  divine  guaranty  by 
which  all  great  literature  is  made  secure  in  immortality. 
Genius  not  only  sees  everything,  but  it  sets  an  iris  in  the 
air;  it  hears  everything;  but  beyond  mere  auditory  limits, 
it  catches  the  tinder-murmur  and  the  over-swell;  all  per- 
fumes, fragrances,  savors  reach  its  sense,  but  into  its 


honey  somehow  falls  a  pungent  something  never  before 
discovered,  the  one  drop  of  absolute  distinction. 

Neither  in  books  nor  in  nature,  therefore,  shall  the 
student  find  the  recipe  for  originality.  Long  ago  shrewd 
lookers-on  in  life  thought  they  saw  that  mere  learning 
was  a  handicap  to  freshness — that  the  scholar  was  apt  to 
be  satisfied  with  imitating  his  favorite  masters.  But  the 
bottom  fact  of  it  all  was  that  genius  did  not  have  to  take 
the  conventional  path  to  learning.  Keats  at  twenty-throe 
had  somehow  snatched  the  very  core  and  essence  of  schol- 
arship. Shakespeare,  by  some  divine  intuition,  sur- 
prised even'  secret  of  both  books  and  nature  without 
the  aid  of  the  schools.  On  the  other  hand,  Milton's  im- 
mense classical  acquirements  did  not  hinder  his  genius, 
and  who  would  think  of  improving  Tennyson's  poetry  by 
relieving  it  of  its  scholarly  grace  and  bookish  allusions? 
The  quality  of  original  freshness  and  power  is  in  the  man; 
what  he  acquires,  whether  in  the  schools  or  from  nature, 
is  but  oil  for  the  flame  of  his  genius;  or,  returning  again 
to  the  figure  of  the  bee,  the  substances  gathered  by  him 
must  be  transmuted  by  his  individuality  into  a  honey  at 
once  strange  and  familiar,  with  an  alluring  tang  that  shall 
delight  the  lips  of  all  men  for  all  time. 

Various  Topics 

Eighty-three  letters  from  Sir  Walter  Scott  to  his  brother 
and  sister-in-law,  written  between  1807  and  1832,  are  to  be 
sold  at  auction  in  London. 

William  Sharp,  in  replying  to  allegations  that  he  is  the 
Celtic  writer  known  as  Fiona  Macleod.  says  :  "lam  en  kon- 
eur  bound  to  respect  Miss  Macleod's  wishes  of  silence  as  to 
her  identity." 

A  painting  by  George  Frederick  Watts,  soon  to  be  exhib- 
ited in  London,  has  for  its  theme  the  cruelty  of  pillaging 
birds'  plumage  for  millinery.  It  will  represent  an  altar  with 
heaps  of  feathers,  over  which  bends  an  angel  of  compassion, 
with  one  of  Dante's  lines,  »  Birds  of  God." 

John  Oliver  Hobbes  (Mrs.  Craigie),  author  of  "  The  Am 
bassador,"  is  writing  a  new  comedy  which  will  be  produced 
in    London   with  Winifred   Emery  in   a   prominent  rftle. 
Beatrice  Harradcn,  author  of  ••  Ships  That  Pass  in  the  Night," 
has  caught  the  prevailing  fever  and  is  writing  a  play. 

At  a  recent  sale  at  Christie.  Manson  &  Woods's,  in  Lon- 
don, a  valuable  collection  of  engravings  of  the  early  English 
school  were  sold.  Among  the  most  coveted  impressions  was 
one  of  an  engraving,  made  by  Hartolozzi.  and  printed  in  col- 
ors, representing  the  Countess  of  Harrington  and  two  chil- 
dren, after  the  famous  picture  bv  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 

Mr.  Kipling  has  had  a  piece  of  hard  luck.  He  wrote  the 
story  of  the  burning  of  the  Sarah  Sands  for  a  London 
newspaper;  and  must  have  thought  that  he  was  safe,  as  it 
happened  forty-one  years  ago.  The  commander  of  the  ves- 
sel at  the  time  is,  however,  still  alive,  and  has  written  a 
letter  finding  fault  with  many  details  in  Mr.  Kipling';, 
story. 

The  exhibition  ot  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  lor  1898  has 
been  one  of  the  notable  events  in  the  art  world.  The  pic- 
tures that  have  received  most  favorable  comment  are  :  Sar- 
gent's portraits  ol  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  and  Thomas  B. 
Kced  ;  I.  McClurc  Hamilton's  portrait  of  Raffaeli  ;  Wilton 
l.ockwoods  "  Master  of  the  Hounds";  Philip  Hale's  "Cap'n 
Peter  Turner  "  ;  E.  C.  Tarbell's  ■•  Golden  Screen  "  ;  William 
Chase's  "Devotion";  ••  l.'Annonciation."  by  the  Negro 
artist.  H.  O.  Tanner. 

Edouard  Herve.  whose  death  is  just  recorded,  was  a 
member  ol  the  Acadcmie  Franchise,  occupying  the  seat  re 
served  for  journalists.  Even  thing  that  is  good  and  honor- 
able is  associated  with  the  name  of  Hem'.  He  was  an  editor 
of  the  past,  w  ith  no  taste  or  inclination  toward  the  coarse, un 
truthful,  partisan  diatribes  of  the  French  papers  of  to-day. 
Such  was  the  tine  character  of  the  man,  however,  that  M. 
Hcrvt!  was  elected  vice-president  ol  that  journalistic  associ 
ation  formed  in  Paris,  and  retained  that  position  until  his 
death. 
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MISCELLANY 

A  Valentine 

M'ssv  1km  v.,  in  the  February  Woman's  Home  Camftimon 
Last  night  within  a  crystal  house 

(The  winter  home  of  llower  and  vine) 
I  sought  to  find  a  fitting  gift 

To  send  thee  for  a  valentine. 
The  calla's  buds  were  all  too  white, 

The  velvet  roses  all  too  red, 
The  bright  chrysanthemums  were  pale 
Beside  the  gold  that  crowns  thy  head. 

"  Here  :  "  cried  the  ancient  gardener,  "  lay 

This  heliotrope  before  her  feet  ; 
Born  of  a  maiden's  parting  sigh, 

No  flower  on  earth  is  half  so  sweet. 
Twill  tell  to  her  a  tender  tale 

Of  that  old  garden  where  it  grew, 
And  where  a  lover  softly  sang 

A  ballad  in  the  silver  dew." 

Alas  !  the  night  was  bitter  cold  ; 

The  snows  were  thick  along  the  way  ; 
And  when  I  reached  thy  cottage  door 

The  flower  was  but  a  hlackened  spray. 
But  you  will  find  its  message  sweet 

Within  these  simple  words  of  mine. 
Oh,  take  it  from  my  loving  heart, 

And  let  it  be  thy  valentine  ! 

Queen  Wilhelmina's  Betrothal 

NV.  K  (jHIFVIS  in  //arfer's  /iatar,  New  York.  Excerpt 
Queens  to  wed  that  are  young,  pretty,  rich,  unen- 
cumbered, rulers  over  united,  peaceful,  and  prosperous 
realms,  are  not  so  plentiful  even  in  Kurope  ;  so  when  the 
rare  prize  offers,  and  the  horizon  glitters  with  a  new  star, 
who  shall  woo,  win,  wed,  her  ? 

The  Dutch  world  includes  the  Netherlands,  Insulinde 
(or  Island-India),  with  thirty-four  millions  of  people,  and 
various  islands  and  countries,  as  well  as  the  republics  of 
South  Africa.  Thus  forty  millions  of  human  beings  call 
Holland  "the  mother  of  us  all,"  and  are  interested  in 
knowing  who  shall  be  nominated  "the  first  gentleman 
of  the  kingdom.  "  None  now  living  can  ever  become  the 
king,  and  as  for  the  future— well,  it  is  time  for  us  to  get 
down  out  of  the  clouds  and  upon  the  solid  earth. 

And  we  shall.  Did  we  not,  this  past  summer,  during 
all  the  "  coronation  "  festivities,  see  often  and  near  the 
queen's  person  the  prince  and  princess  of  Wicd Did 
we  not  also  catch  glimpses,  on  the  greatest  of  all  the 
august  occasions,  of  their  interesting  sons  and  daughters  r 
Spectacled,  Saxon,  cultured,  and  gentlemanly-looking  to 
the  last  degree  was  the  German  prince-father.  Him  did 
Dutch  Dame  Rumor,  this  time  shorn  of  nine  hundred  and 
ninety  of  her  traditional  tongues,  by  ample  previousness 
salute  as  Queen  Wilhelmina's  future  father-in-law.  Next 
to  him,  fairly  good-looking,  firm,  and  benignant  of  mien, 
like  her  consort,  sat  his  Dutch  wife,  cousin  of  the  late 
King  William  III,  father  of  Queen  Wilhelmina.  Her 
father  died  worth  Si  70.000,000.  Look  for  Weid,  their 
liny  realm,  and  you  will  find  it  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  while 
its  name  is  pronounced  like  the  garment  which  a  widow- 
wears,  or  the  herb  which,  in  spite  of  husbandry,  grows 
plentifully  to  tax  man's  patience. 

It  is  their  son  William,  twenty-two  years  old  1  named 
after  Queen  Wilhelmina's  father),  dowered  with  youth, 
strength,  good  character  and  reputation,  withal  rosy  and 
debonair,  who  is  the  accepted  lover  of  the  last  scion  of 
the  House  of  Orange,  Dame  Rumor  fixes  the  wedding 
(at  the  Hague)  for  about  Raster-tide  of  1 8^9,  or  possibly  a 


little  later,  when  Haarlem,  "the  floral  capital  of  Rurope," 
unveils  her  oceans  of  color  and  billows  of  bloom,  and 
when  surges  of  perfume  make  "  days  of  Heaven  upon 
earth."  A  Dutch  wedding  without  flowers  galore  would 
l.e  as  Rome  without  a  pope.  Holland  is  the  land  of  the 
orange  blossom,  and  we  shall  expect  to  see  at  least  one 
new  variety  of  tulip  bred  and  named  for  the  occasion. 

No  fear  but  the  Dutch  people  will  welcome  Wilhel- 
mina's choice.  He  is  the  son  of  the  beloved  Dutcti  prin- 
cess who,  when  made  offer  of  some  national  gift  of  the 
Dutch  people,  asked  for  the  abolition  of  capital  punish- 
ment and  of  the  dishonoring  corporeal  correction  of  sailors 
and  soldiers.  She  got  both.  The  only  hitch  or  halt  now 
is  whether  the  precedent  of  Albert  with  Victoria — the 
watting  of  eighteen  months  for  the  title — as  Queen  Wil- 
helmina desires,  or  the  immediate  assumption  of  it  after 
marriage— as  the  Wieds  wish — of  "prince  consort."  Una 
cor,  un,i  via,  will  doubtless  be  the  formula  and  solution. 
Then  will  winsomely  wilful  Wilhelmina,  who  walked 
(while  her  mother  rode)  from  the  old  republican  city 
hall  (called  a  "palace")  to  her  inauguration,  do  what  she 
declined  to  until  her  wedding  (though  the  gift-vehicle 
and  the  horses  were  all  ready),  ride  in  "the  golden  coach," 
of  which  every  peasant  in  the  land  knows. 

+ 

Various  Topics 

Vienna  has  made  a  beginning  of  constructing  bicycle 
paths  through  its  streets.  Ground  has  been  conceded  for  the 
construction  of  a  new  street  on  condition  that  a  strip  be  pre- 
pared for  the  use  of  bicyclists. 

Dr.  Murray  expects  to  have  more  than  half  of  the  new 
Rnglish  dictionary  published  by  the  end  of  the  century,  up  to 
the  middle  of  the  letter  L.  The  letter  that  has  given  the  Eng- 
lish compilers  the  greatest  difficulty  is,  curiously  enough,  the 
letter  H. 

During  the  last  season  a  popular  toreador  in  Spain  took 
part  in  sixty-five  fights  and  killed  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  bulls.  His  net  profit  was  J6o,ooo,  and  the  only  injuries 
he  sustained  were  a  bruise  on  his  foot  and  a  rather  bad 
wound  in  the  leg. 

Philadelphia  Ledger  ;  The  railroad  to  Jerusalem  is  to  be 
succeeded  by  a  trolley  to  the  Pyramids.  Presently  the  pro- 
phetic language  of  Mr.  Punch,  uttered  thirty  or  forty  years 
ago,  will  be  realized  :  "Thebes,  Thebes.  Sir  :  Steady!  Now 
wherc's  that  party  for  Engedi  ?  " 

The  chairman  of  the  house  committee  on  naval  affairs,  has 
promised  to  use  his  influence  to  secure  the  insertion  in  the 
naval  appropriation  bill  of  a  clause  providing  for  the  trans- 
portation of  the  cruiser  Yale's  guns.  Eli "  and  "Handsome 
Dan."  to  the  Yale  campus. 

Turin  held  an  international  exhibition  last  summer  which 
will  remain  noteworthy  through  the  receipts  having  exceeded 
all  expenditures  by  $120,000.  No  sooner  was  this  result 
known  than  the  Italian  government  sent  in  a  tax  bill,  de- 
manding ten  per  cent  of  the  profits. 

Lord  Salisbury  in  the  three  years  and  a  half  of  his  present 
ministry  has  bestowed  on  Conservative  members  of  the  house 
of  commons  siv  peerages,  nineteen  privy  councillorships, 
thirteen  baronetcies  and  twelve  knighthoods,  thereby  provid- 
ing a  handle  to  the  name  ol  one  in  eight  of  his  sup- 
porters. 

The  old  historian,  Prolcssor  Mommscn,  has  celebrated  his 
eighty-first  birthday  at  Berlin,  and  on  the  same  day  completed 
the  book  on  Koman  criminal  law,  upon  which  he  has  been 
long  engaged.  Now,  as  he  assures  his  friends,  he  is  set  free 
to  take  in  hand  the  missing  volume  IV  of  his  famous  Roman 
history. 

Mrs.  Grace  Espy  Hatton  Cowlcs.  the  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  of  Colorado,  has  jurisdiction  over  1,500 
school  districts  and  fifty-six  counties,  which  she  is  expected  to 
visit  at  least  once  a  year.  Her  journeys  to  different  schools 
arc  not  always  taken  by  rail,  but  often  on  horseback,  by  stage- 
coach, or  by  ranch -wagon. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 

The  Story  of  France 

nu  Sltrj  </■  Frantt.  Fp>m  the  fcarlleat  Time*  to  Ibr 
Consulate  ol  Napoleon  Bonaparte.    By  Thoma> 
K.  Waison.    Volume  I.     Cloth,  pp.  711.  %: 
New  York:  The  Macmlllun  Co. 

Thkrk  are  histories  of  France  without 
number,  but  there  is  yet  a  place  for  this 
one.  We  have  studies  aplenty  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  French  nation — some 
of  them  (usually  the  worst)  written  by 
men  of  the  soil  whose  vision  is  distorted 
and  whose  perspective  is  faulty,  and  in 
the  "  scientific"  category  the  mere  titles 
are  appalling.  Before  classifying  Mr. 
Watson's  able  book  we  want  to  make 
another  distinction.  Two  men  might 
have  written  it.  One  who  saw  through 
the  eyes  of  the  ■•  under  dog,"  because  he 
sympathized  with  the  untortunate  ani- 
mal, or  one  who  saw  with  the  eyes  of 
the  proletariat  hrcau.se  he  felt  that  he 
was  one  of  it.  Mr.  Watson  sees  with 
the  eyes  of  the  oppressed,  and  his  study 
is  a  study  of  oppression.  Unconsciously 
he  seems  to  have  had  the  figures — 1789 
— ever  before  him.  In  the  reign  of  Clo- 
vis  he  sees  the  seeds  of  the  revolution. 
That  is,  he  discerns  types  of  causes.  He 
piles  up  Carlyle's  "  wrath  against  a  day 
of  wrath,"  with  names,  dates,  and  de- 
tails. He  lets  no  circumstance  escape 
that  has  bearing  upon  the  social  weal 
and  woe  of  the  common  people.  And 
yet  his  vision  is  not  restricted,  it  is  con- 
centrated -  where  the  familiar  historian 
sees  a  number  ol  world  influences  in  the 
crusades,  Mr.  Watson  sees  that  the  pov- 
erty of  the  nobles  enabled  the  commoners 
to  buy  free  town  charters,  and  that  the 
familiarities  of  religious  war  permanently 
lessened  the  distance  between  the  lord 
and  the  peasant.  It  is  the  point  of  view 
that  makes  this  history  of  France  a  new 
story.  We  know  the  military  anil  dy- 
nastic history  of  the  nation,  and  if  we  do 
not  we  can  gri  it  in  one  of  scores  of 
books,  but  we  can  not  get  in  any  other 
book  than  this  a  study,  the  single  pur- 
pose and  achievement  of  which  is  to  de- 
scribe the  struggle  of  a  people  against 
the  array  of  devices  ingeniously  de- 
signed by  despotism  to  destroy  liberty. 

As  a  rule  he  is  not  carried  away  by 
this  view-  -it  docs  not  get  the  better  of 
his  judgment.  Hut  it  leads  occasionally 
to  such  unguarded  statements  as  this: 
••  Bad  government  trod  the  lives  out  ol 
the  people  then,  it  treads  the  lives  out  of 
(hem  now;  the  method  has  changed,  but 
the  spirit  has  not  changed,  nor  the 
effects."  (Page  294. .  When  it  is  said 
that  Mr.  Watson's  "then"  was  1480, 
when  Charles  VIII  was  enforcing  liter- 
.  1 1 1 >•  the  doctrine  that  the  land  and  all  it 
bore  was  the  private  projieriy  of  the  sov- 
ereign, it  seems  unfortunate  that  there  is 
not  more  moderation  of  expression.  Still, 
we  absolve  Mr.  Watson  from  the  charge 
of  habitual  immoderation.  He  can  see 
good  in  some  things  that  are  to  most 
historians  quite  barren  of  everything  ex- 
cept villainy.  Thus  he  rinds  Louis  XI 
great.  He  was  a  murderer,  it  is  true, 
but  his  worst  crime  was  the  assassina- 
tion of  a  brother  who  richly  deserved  his 
fate.  He  was  so  original  as  to  feel  an 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  his  realm  and 
people— he  was  not  so  callous  as  his 
predecessors  had  been,  and  the  more 
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fatal  attitude  of  total  indifference  that 
developed  into  the  Roi  Faintant  had 
not  yet  fully  developed. 

To  indicate  Mr.  Watson's  scope  and 
plan  is  sufficient,  and  this  we  have  tried 
to  do.  He  presents  a  social  study  of 
great  strength.  His  style  is  not  brilliant 
or  polished;  it  is  more  than  that — its 
impression  is  powerful.  With  his  read- 
ers will  remain  a  better  idea  of  the  par- 
ticular people  whose  history  he  writes, 
and  a  better  conception  of  the  struggle 
lor  liberty  of  which  this  century  enjoys 
the  fruits.  1 1  is  authorities  are  often  obvi- 
ous,though  he  rarelymentionsthe  sources 
of  his  information.  Thus  we  recognize 
an  anecdote  from  Grcgorius  Turonen- 
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sis,  and  that  Mr.  Watson  has  kept  up 
with  the  times  is  evidenced  by  his  refer- 
ence to  a  history  published  last  year. 
It  is  with  no  intention  of  reflecting  upon 
his  honesty  that  we  say  that  where  one 
author  borrows  from  another  so  libe- 
rally and  at  such  length  as  Mr.  Watson 
has  borrowed  from  Besant's  "(iaspard 
de  Coligny"  on  pages  426  421),  that 
credit  should  be  given. 

This  volume  concludes  with  the  reign 
of  Louis  XV. '  Naturally,  there  is  a  sur- 
vey of  the  ground  covered,  and  Mr. 
Watson,  in  his  glances  forward  to  the 
"  general  overturn,"  ap|>ears  always  to 
see  through  Carlyle's  spectacles.  Like 
Carlylc,  he  knows  that  the  cause  11  was 
every  scoundrel  who  had  lived  and 
quack-like  pretended  to  be  doing,  and 
had  been  only  eating  and  «//.<doing — in 
all  provinces  of  life,  as  Shoe  Black  and 
Sovereign  Lord,  each  in  his  degree, 
from  the  time  of  Charlemagne  and  ear- 
lier." And,  like  Carlyle,  he  places  the 
blame  upon  individual  selfishness,  folly 
and  crime:  never  recognizing  that  the 
c.uisrs  Ol  the  crash  to  come  were  in 
part  such  as  can  not  be  attributed  to 
specific  acts  or  specific  persons.  As  to 
this,  Taine  would  have  been  a  safer 
guide  than  Carlylc,  who,  as  Mr.  Traill 
has  said,  is  too  ready  to  lay  all  the  sins 
anil  sufferings  of  the  re>  olution  at  that 
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particular  door  at  which  he  wishes  to 
knock,  too  anxious  to  bring  home  its 
guilt  and  misery  to  those  particular  sin 
ners  whom  he  conceived  it  to  be  his 
main  mission  to  indict. 

+ 

With  Kitchener  to  Khartum 

With  Kitcktmtr  to  Kkmrtum.    By  0,  W.  SlHRw  — 
CMl.  Pl>.  -■>'■■    Nrw  York  s  Dudd,  Mead  &  C<>- 

Mr.  Steevens  is  well  known  here  by 
this  time,  we  should  say,  his  correspond- 
ence to  the  London  Daily  Mail  froir. 
dreece,  the  United  States,  and  Egypt 
having  been  published  in  books  thai 
sold  well,  though,  as  books,  they  had 
little  cause  for  being.  As  bright  letters 
to  his  newspaper,  however,  they  were 
of  the  first-class.  In  the  present  volume 
we  have  more  letters,  making  a  newsy 
narrative  of  one  who  followed  the  sirdar 
into  Omdurman  itself,  and  penetrated 
the  khalifa's  citadel  with  the  first  to  en 
ter.  A  little  revision  would  have  im- 
proved the  form  of  the  book,  and  e> 
eluded  such  blemishes  as  "  He  will 
learn  you  any  language  you  liketonarm 
in  three  months."    (Page  64.) 

One  must  read  sixteen  chapters  before 
the  battle  of  the  Atbara  is  reached 
T4iese  chapters,  as  do  all  in  the  book, 
contain  a  good  deal  about  Mr.  Stcevens 
and   his   experiences,  and  sometimes 
nothing   at   all   about   the  campaign 
which  he  is  supposed  to  be  reporting. 
However.  Mr.  Stcevens  does  not  proceed 
by  rote,  and  one  learns  not  by  figures 
and   military  nomenclature  alone.  If 
he  reads  Mr.  Steevens  he  unconsciously 
absorbs.  Irom  a  good  deal  ol  irrele- 
vant detail,  a  somewhat  impressionistic 
and  often  vivid,  idea  ol  the  campaigi 
against  the  khalifa.    The  correspondent 
is  never  dull,  even  when  he  is  writing 
about  something  that  has  no  interest  lor 
one  who  cares  more  about  a  military 
movement  than  he  does  for  details  or 
Mr.  Sleevens's   difficulties  in  getting 
enough   to  drink — we  give    him  ful 
credit  for  this,  and  he  is,  besides,  pic 
turesquc,  cognizant   of  anecdote  an<: 
humor,  and  very  "human"  in  his  views 
of  life  and  things. 

It  is  cheering  not  because  we  enjoy 
the  misfortunes  of  others,  but  because  N 
shows  that  blunders  could  occur  even  in 
the  sirdar's  army)  to  find  Mr.  Steevens 
venturing  a  list  of  the  errors  made  in 
the  battle  of  Omdurman.  The  first 
mistake  was  the  heroic  charge  of  iht 
Twenty-first  lancers  over  Unknown 
ground  against  unbroken  infantry  ot 
unknown  strength.  Then  there  was 
the  hampering  of  cavalry  by  sending  it 
out  with  the  slow,  immobile  camel  corps 
(compare  with  the  sad  mixture  of  equip- 
ments lii-lore  Santiago)  J  and  even  the 
great  Catacre  is  accused  of  grave  error 
in  his  employment  of  the  zariba  as  a 
means  of  defense  and  offense  (compare 
with  the  use  of  infantry  against  trenches 
not  previously  shelled). 

In  this  connection  we  may  mention 
that  the  soles  of  the  soldiers'  shoes 
"  peeled  off"  in  a  manner  not  calculated 
to  improve  the  reputation  of  the  army 
contractors  (compare  with  our  sweat- 
shop uniforms). 

As  to  the  charges  of  cruelty,  the  kill 
ing  of  wounded, CtC,  Mr.  Steevens  says 
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"The  dervish  army  was  killed  out  as 
hardly  an  army  has  been  killed  out  in 
the  history  of  war.  It  will  shock  you, 
out  it  was  simply  unavoidable,  Not  a 
man  was  killed  except  resisting— very 
few  except  attacking.  Many  wounded 
were  killed,  it  is  true,  but  that,  again, 
»  as  unavoidable."  because  the  dervishes 
would  fight  as  long  as  strength  remained 
:o  shoot  or  hurl  a  spear. 

A  concluding  chapter  describes  Gor- 
ton's "  funeral."  and  at  an  assignment 
of  this  kind  Mr.  Stcevens  is  hard  to 
heal. 

+ 

Briefer  Notices 

Some  stories  of  the  struggle  between 
the  Cubans  and  the  Spaniards  which 
have  had  publication  in  the  Illustrated 
Amtrieaa,  nowappear  in  book  form  with 
oi  her  sketches  with  the  same  background 
md  the  name  of  Captain  Maria  Carillo 
i»  author.  We  know  not  how  far  the 
>tories  we  find  in  •'  In  the  Saddle  with 
Gomez  "  may  deviate  from  strict  verity. 
Some  real  names  are  given— perhaps 
every  incident  may  be  founded  on  fact, 
ft-en  though  the  reporting  may  not  be 
accurate.  We  arc  only  sure  that  they 
ire  told  well,  and  in  the  absence  of  any 
apparent  evidence  to  the  contrary,  we 
can  take  the  stories  as  pictures  based  on 
.he  warfare  as  it  was  actually  carried  on. 
Cloth,  pp.  201.  F.T.  Neely,  New 
York.) 

•  The  Drama,  Its  Law  and  Its  Tech- 
nique," by  Elisabeth  Woodbridge.  Ph.D.. 
s  a  small  book,  but  it  contains  a  great 
leal  of  information  and  this  inlormation 
5  arranged  in  such  a  way  that  its  full 
rclue  may  he  had.  The  author  acknow- 
edges  an  indirect  debt  to  Freytag,  but 
'rom  the  fact  that  her  book  is  logic- 
ally constructed  it  will  be  inferred  that 
this  debt  is  not  large.  We  do  not  mean 
0  infer  that  this  little  treatise  can  take 
he  place  of  Freylag's  book,  but  it  is 
ruly  a  relief  to  turn  from  the  desultory, 
erbose  Technique,  with  its  incompre- 
ssible references  and  illustrations,  to 
his  clear-cut  manual.  (Cloth,  pp.  181, 
Si. >o.  Lamson,  Wolffe  &  Co.,  Boston.) 

"  Life,  Death,  and  Immortality,"  by 
William  M.  Briant.  (The  Baker  &  Tay- 
ior  Co.,  New  York.)  These  essays  arc 
upon  some  of  the  most  important  themes 
>f  philosophy  and  religion,  and  constitute 
4  convincing  apologetic  for  the  truth  of 
essential  Christianity.  They  embrace 
candid  and  thoughtful  statements  and 
logical  conclusions,  laying  belore  the 
winds  of  the  readers  fresh  and  strong 
representations  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
iples  ofChristian  philosophy.  We  know 
■<(  no  writer  on  these  great  and  import- 
ant subjects  who  can  be  more  easily  fol- 
jwed.  nor  one  who  brings  more  con- 
vincing evidence  to  the  mind  of  the 
thoughtful  reader. 

In  a  little  book  of  one  hundred  and 
hirty-three  pages  Mr.  L.  C.  Rogers 
aims  to  include  a  course  of  instruction 
for  sight-reading  in  French,  fie  sup. 
plies  a  number  of  aids  for  the  student, 
md  the  vocabularies,  which  are  divided 
:nto  sections,  contain  nearly  1 .000  words 
Boards,  40  cents.  American  Book  Co.  1 
From  the  same  publishers  we  receive 
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"  Eutropius  "  which  contains  this  writ- 
er's account  of  the  founding  of  Rome. 
It  is  interesting  and  not  difficult  read- 
ing. The  notes  are  elaborate  and  the 
vocabulary  is  unusually  lengthy  for  so 
short  a  text.  Dr.  J.  C.  Haward  is  the 
editor.    (Cloth,  pp.  243,  75  cents., 

One  of  the  best  books  for  children  that 
we  have  had  this  season  is  Louise  E. 
Catlin's  "  Marjory  and  her  Neighbors;" 
the  story  of  three  girls  and  a  boy,  and 
the  good  times  they  had  at  both  houses. 
The  copy  before  us  has  been  read  by  an 
adult  to  a  child  to  the  unqualified  satis- 
faction of  both.  The  narrative  is  fresh 
and  bright,  and  the  children  are  flesh- 
and-blood  children  who  have  their  little 
tailings.  Marjory,  in  particular,  is  a 
charming  creation.  (Cloth,  illustrated, 
pp.  388.  $1.50.  Lothrop  Pub.  Co.,  Bos- 
ton.) 

"  The  Love  of  the  Princess  Alice."  by 
Frank  K.  Scribncr,  is  in  continuation 
(although  not  necessarily  to  be  read  in 
connection)  of  "  The  Honor  of  a  Prin- 
cess," and  has  to  do  with  the  fortunes  of 
a  son  of  an  English  Catholic,  who,  es- 
caping from  the  wrath  of  Eli*abcth,  has 
found  service  with  the  king  of  Schles- 
wig.  The  youth  is  a  veritable  paladin, 
and  his  skill  and  strength  win  him  the 
prize.  He  is  a  member  of  a  free  com- 
pany of  bold  soldiers  who  strive  as  much 
for  pillage  as  for  fame.  It  is  a  stirring 
story.  (Cloth,  pp.  136.  F.  T.  Neely, 
New  York.) 

There  was  a  time  in  California  when 
a  daughter  was  expected  to  obey  her 
father's  commands,  but  it  was  in  1815, 
and  it  is  a  story  of  that  day  that  Allan 
Emory  tells  in  his  -Within  White 
Walls."  His  hero  is  an  American  who 
loves  a  fair  Californian  and  faces  dan- 
gers without  number  to  get  her.  Out- 
laws and  assassins  play  a  part  and  it  is 
a  matter  of  regret  that  the  author  has 
not  deemed  it  fitting  to  reward  true  love 
after  guiding  the  lovers  almost  into  the 
haven  of  safety.  (Cloth,  pp.  327.  F.T. 
Neely.  New  York.) 

Blanche  Loflus  Tottenham's  ••  In  the 
Shadow  of  the  Three  "  is  a  romance  of 
Venice  a  hundred  years  ago.  Beginning 
on  Ascension  day.  1796.  when  Venice 
weds  the  Adriatic,  the  tale  immediately 
plunges  into  a  seething  mass  of  conspir- 
acies, treachery,  and  assassination,  and 
leaves  the  Venetian  patriot  fortunate  in 
love,  but  with  the  dream  dissipated,  to 
which  he  had  sacrificed  so  much, — and 
Venice  betrayed.  (Cloth,  pp.  364.  $1.00. 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Philadelphia.) 

••  Philip:  The  Story  of  a  Boy  Violin- 
ist." by  '■  T.  W.  O.,"  tells  of  the  short 
life  of  a  boy  whose  early  days  were  passed 
in  a  coal  mine.  His  father,  who  had 
married  beneath  him,  had  been  killed  in 
the  mine,  and  when  his  mother  meets 
the  same  fate,  his  father's  family  relent 
and  take  him  up.  He  l>ecomes  a  mu- 
sical prodigy,  but  his  career  is  short.  It 
i.s  a  pathetic  tale  with  little  to  relieve  the 
melancholy.  Cloth,  pp.  295,  Si. 2 5. 
Lamson.  Wolffe  &  Co.,  Boston.; 

•'  Blessed  Are  Ye  "  is  another  of  those 
ever  welcome  utterances  from  the  al- 
ways busy  F.  II.  Meyer.  This  time  he 
talks  on  the  beatitudes,  and  his  essays 
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are  full  of  nourishing  food  for  the  spirit- 
ually hungry.  This  author,  in  the  midst 
of  a  busy  pastor's  cares,  has  done  much 
toward  enriching  the  field  of  religious 
literature,  and  this  little  volume  gives  us 
assurance  that  his  vision  has  not  become 
dim.  (Cloth,  75  cents.  Thomas  Whitta- 
ker,  New  York.) 

"  Eminent  Missionary  Women,"  by 
Mrs.  J.  T.  (Iracey,  contains  brief  bio- 
graphical sketches  of  twenty-eight  of 
Mrs.  Oracey's  heroic  co-workers  in  the 
field  of  foreign  missions.  There  is  new 
inspiration  here  for  the  looker-on,  and 
for  those  actively  at  work  in  the  foreign- 
mission  field.  (85  cents.  Eaton  &  Mains. 
New  York.; 

The  amateur  photographer  will  find 
many  helpful  suggestions  in  a  little  book 
published  by  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co. 
(Rochester),  entitled  "  Picture  Taking 
and  Picture  Making."  It  troubles  the 
reader  with  few  technicalities  and  no 
theories,  but  briefly  and  concisely  de- 
scribes the  varied  processes  of  making  a 
picture  from  start  to  finish. 

•'  The  Spiritual  Life."  by  Andrew  Mur- 
ray,  is  an  exegetical  application  of  divine 
and  spiritual  things  to  every  day  life; 
plain,  practical,  pointed,  and  evangel- 
ical; well  adapted  to  mature  Christians 
as  well  as  to  the  young.  (George  W 
Jacobs.  Philadelphia.) 


Latest  Publication!  Received 

[Prompt  mention  in  this  list  of  all  books 
received  will  be  deemed  by  us  a  full  equiv- 
alent to  publishers.  The  selection  of  vol- 
umes for  further  notice  will  be  determined 
by  their  merits  and  the  interests  of  our 
readers.  J 

THE  CENTURY  CO.,  NKW  VO*K. 

Sigsbce,  Charles  D.   The  '•  Maine."  Cloth. 
$1.50. 

Kcnnan,  George.    Campaigning  in  Cuba. 

Cloth,  $1.50. 
Barry.    William.     The  Two  Standards 

Cloth,  H.50. 

J.  I..  PA  VIS  *  CO..  CHICAGO,  IU- 
Twenty  Centuries  of  the  World  :    A  Geo 
graphical,  Historical  and  Astronomical 
Atlas.    Half-morocco,  U$t 

HAMPTON  INSTITI-TK,  HAMPTON,  VA. 

Hampton  Negro  Conference.    Number  II. 
Paper. 

SADAKICHI  IIARTMAKN,  NSW  YORK. 

Hartmann,  Sadakichi.     Schopenhauer  iu 
the  Air.  Paper. 

I.KNTII.HOU  *  CO.,  Nf.W  YORK. 

Henderson,   C.    R.     Social  Settlements. 
Cloth,  50  cents. 

I.  H.  l.lfl'lsiori  Co.,  IIIU.ADBI.IIIIA 

Bateman,     May.     The    Altar    of  Life. 
Cloth.  SI. 

IVAN  PAMX,  ORAfrTON,  MASS. 

I'anin,  Ivan.    Thoughts.  Cloth. 

FLEMING  II.  RLVELLCO.,  NKW  YUKk 
Autobiography  of  Charles  Haddori  Spur 

geoo.    Volume  II.    Cloth,  $2.50. 
Harwood,  Anne.     An   Knglish   view  ol 

Christian  Science.    Cloth,  35  cents, 
lfrain,  Belle  M.    The  Transformation  ol 

Hawaii.    Cloth,  Si. 
Varley,  Henry.    Christian  Science  Kiam 

ined.  Paper. 

CHARl.HS  SCRIBNER'S  SONS,  NEW  YORK 

Kobinsoti,   Alliert  Gardner.     Tht»  Porto 
Rico  i.f  Today.    Cloth,  *i.so. 

IAMKS  II.  WEST  CO..  BOSTON 

Janes.    Lewis    (..     Our    Nation*.  I'enl. 
Paper.  25  i-«-m.». 
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do  I  forget  that  some  ofyyoil 
more  experience  than  Yitymb  con 
in  view  of  the  great  fesponsibib^ji 
want  of  respect  to  yourselves  \\L> 


Is  it  doubted,  thenl that  t 
the  war,  and  thus  lesfeu  its 
doubted  that  it  would  Wore  the 
perity  and  perpetuate  rVth  inde 
Congress  and  Executiv< 
people  respond  to  a  uni 
they,  by  any  other 
objects?    We  can  suec 
imagine  better?"  but 
possible,  still  the  qi 
of  the  quiet  past  arc  ina 
piled  high  with  difficul 
case  is  new,  so  we  must 
ourselves,  and  then  we 
Fellow-citizens,  ay- 
Administration 
sonal  significance  or  i 
fiery  trial  through  wh 
to  the  latest  generati 
not  forget  that  we  s.1 
worldi  knows  wc  do 
power  and  bear  the 
assure  freedom  to  t 
we  preserve.    We  s. 

Other  means  ni 
peaceful,  generous,  just 
applaud  and  God  musi 
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On  the  3d  of  .Noi;! 
Cuba  between  the  U 
brig  Jules  el  Marit\  resulting  iii*^ 
gation  of  this  Government  to  itu' 
tioncd  if  the  injury  resulted  from 


Did  YOU 

Ever  read  the  inspired  words  of 
the  Martyr  President,  bracketed 
in  the  accompanying  fac-stmile 
page?  You  will  rind  them  in  the 

Messages  and 
Papers  of  the 
Presidents" 
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BY  CONGRESS 

The  Carefully  Compiled,  Anno- 
tated and  Indcved  Utterances 
i Official:  of  F.ncti  and  All  the 
President?,  of  the  United  States. 
Since  the  Foundation  of  the 
Govermnent. 
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BUSINESS  AND  FINANCE 

The  Business  Situation 

Selected  and  Cornier, sod  for  PUSUC  Opinio* 
THE  GENERAL  SITUATION 
Duns  Krvum.  New  \  ork.  Feb.  4 

There  is  an  epidemic  of  consolida- 
tions. Never  before  have  so  many 
organizations  of  that  sort  been  in  opera- 
tion or  in  progress.  While  ignorant  pre- 
judice condemns  all,  though  many  are 
beneficial,  it  seems  probable  that  the 
business  is  at  present  being  much  over- 
done. Some  of  the  most  important  cor- 
porations are  wisely  and  conservatively 
managed.  But  others  are  hoisting 
prices  without  much  reason  or  sense, 
after  paying  for  properties  more  than 
they  were  worth  to  previous  owners. 
In  some  cases  the  purchases  will  prove 
unprofitable.  The  volume  of  business 
in  January  has  been  far  beyond  all 
precedent.  Exchanges  through  clear- 
ing houses  have  been  44  per  cent  larger 
than  last  year,  and  59.7  per  cent  larger 
than  in  1892,  and  while  speculation  in 
stocks  at  New  York  materially  increases 
the  volume  of  payments,  it  was  larger 
outside  the  city  by  33.3  per  cent  than  in 
1S92.  It  is  pertinent  to  note  that  the 
remarkable  expansion  in  the  aggregate 
of  business  payments  comes  in  spite  of  a 
material  decline  in  prices  during  the 
past  seven  years,  so  great  that  payments 
of  $82,000,000  would  cover  about 
as  much  business  as  payments  of 
{100.000.000  in  189;.  It  is  not  strange 
that  European  exchanges  are  disturbed 
and  alarmed,  and  a  rise  in  sterling,  even 
when  gold  is  being  shipped  this  way,  is 
one  of  the  interesting  features.  It  is 
commonly  ascribed  to  recent  sales  ot 
stocks  on  European  account,  but  it 
would  take  a  million  shares  at  ordinary 
prices  to  cover  one  month's  merchan- 


Pears' 

Pretty  boxes  and  odors 
are  used  to  sell  such  soaps 
as  no  one  would  touch  if  he 
saw  them  undisguised.  Be- 
ware of  a  soap  that  depends 
on  something  outside  of  it. 

Fears',  the  finest  soap  in 
the  world,  is  scented  or  not, 
as  you  wish ;  and  the  money 
is  in  the  merchandise,  not  in 
the  box. 


All  sorts  of  stores  sell  it.  especially  drug- 
gists ;  all  sorts  of  peopte  use  it 
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dise  balance.  Europe  is  not  buying 
enough  to  cover  its  accumulating  ex- 
cess ol  merchandise  exports  over  im- 
ports. 

WHEAT  AND  CORN 

The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the 
week  has  been  the  decline  of  5  cents  in 
wheat,  with  only  half  a  cent  in  corn  and 
only  a  sixteenth  in  cotton.  The  govern- 
ment estimate  of  the  wheat  crop,  675,- 
ooo.ooo  bushels,  has  more  influence 
than  any  other  from  that  source  for  a 
number  of  years,  because  it  is  recog- 
nized as  the  result  of  great  efforts  to  get 
at  the  truth,  and  is  therefore  considered 
about  the  lowest  estimate  admissible. 
With  ordinary  consumption  and  present 
exports  of  1 50  000,000  bushels  from  the 
crop  of  1898,  llour  included,  there  will 
be  less  than  100.000,000  bushels  lor  re- 
plenishment of  stocks,  for  farmers'  hold- 
ings and  for  exports  in  the  next  five 
months,  and  the  exports  of  4,942,436 
bushels,  flour  included,  from  Atlantic 
ports,  against  3,094,517  last  year,  and 
1,495,604  from  Pacific  ports,  against 
776,840  last  year,  besides  3°9-855  'torn 
Duluth  and  Portland,  Me.,  shows  a 
stress  ol  foreign  demand  which  may 
well  excuse  some  recovery  in  prices. 

COTTON  AMI  WOOL 

A  very  strong  market  for  cotton  goods 
has  prevailed  and  prevents  raw  cotton 
from  declining.  The  advance  in  goods 
has  been  unusual,  and  is  sustained 
by  heavy  buying,  especially  of  print 
cloths  and  kindred  products.  The 
prospect  is  that  the  outgo  will  place 
dealers  and  manufacturers  in  a  stronger 
position  than  they  have  held  for  years, 
with  smaller  stocks  ol  goods  unsold. 
A  better  tone  appears  in  the  woolen 
goods  .market  also,  with  some  import- 
ant grades  which  were  opened  at  a 
great  reduction  in  prices  recently  ad- 
vanced, which  has  stimulated  the  de- 
mand for  all  grades.  Sales  of  wool  have 
been  fairly  large,  30,752,400  lbs.  for  the 
year  thus  far,  against  36,782.470  last 
year.  50, 11 1,300  in  1897.  and  26,942,800 
in  1892.  Philadelphia  has  made  con- 
siderable sales  to  eastern  mills,  and  to 
others  starting  after  a  long  idleness. 

IRON  AND  STEEI, 
The  iron  industry  if  advancing  prices 
of  products  rather  than  of  materials. 
Pig  has  remained  without  change  this 
week,  anticipating  that  six  or  seven  fur- 
naces will  be  put  into  blast  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  demand  is  strong,  but 
not  apparently  urgent  at  the  chief  mar- 
kets. Eastern  bars  and  plates  have  ad- 
vanced, with  very  heavy  demand,  and 
cut  nails  have  been  hoisted  by  the  asso- 
ciation of  makers.  The  rush  of  orders 
lor  the  future  does  not  cease,  and  the 
works  are  generally  covered  for  months 
ahead  for  more  orders  for  ships,  steel 
cars  and  forexports.  In  the  minor  metals 
the  speculative  fever  at  London  has 
caused  considerable  advance,  and  the 
tin  plate  combination  has  advanced 
prices  25  cents.  As  yet  the  prices 
of  products  do  not  seem  to  disturb  the 
foreign  demand  which  is  yet  strong,  but 
in  all  the  minor  metals  the  London  mar- 
ket is  singularly  uncertain. 
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Spencer  Trask  &  Co., 

BANKERS. 

27  and  29  Pine  Street,  New  York. 
State  and  James  Streets,  Albany. 

INVESTMENT  SECURITIES. 


FAILURES 
Failures  for  the  week  have  been  224 
in  the  United  Slates  against  335  last 
year,  and  25  in  Canada  against  39  last 
year. 

STAPLE  PRICES 

M.  3.  i*99  «*.  4.  «•»• 
Flour,  ttraiicht  tprinx  ....  fa.rValS-ao 
Flour,  afralgM  winter   1j.jerSlfj.50  f4-45«*4jS 

Oats.  No. ,                          «J»c  tHiC. 

Rye.  No.  *  TOt'n.. . .          66c.  mXc 

Barley.  No.  a,  Milw    

Cotton,  mid.  upld              63,16c.  j  1316c. 

Prunctothf,  64*64             »i*e.  » %c 

Wool,  Ohio  ft  Pa.  X. .         16c.  ajfffiiSc 

Wool,  No.  1  cmbg...      s^iayx.  lie 

Pork,  mrot,  new          f9.7ySl>°-5°  ♦•o.ijlftjio.j* 

Lanl.  prime,  coal't..         s.Soe.  J.'7jfc. 

Butter,  ei.  creamerv.        19c.  roc 

Clieeoe,  Stale  L.  C  F.       lojic.  SHc 

Su^ar,  Centrlf,  06*...       4516c.  41.16c 

Sugar,  grauultd                5c.  1Mb 

CoBee,  Rio,  No  7   6*;c. 

Petroleum,  rfd  gal . . .       7.40c.  J  40c. 

'">"•  Be»«.  plK                 fit  00  S9.7S 

Steel  billet*,  ton                fi7.1t  114.75 

Steel  rail.                      f  19x0  I.I  - 

Copper.  ..We  lnK.  lb.       1£J£  ,,-e. 

Financial 

THE  MONEY  MARKET 

CommuTcial  anJ  Financial  CJkremitit,  New  York, 
Feb  , 

Money  on  call,  representing  bankers' 
balances,  has  loaned  at  2  per  cent  and 
at  3  per  cent  at  the  stock  exchange  dur- 
ing the  week.  The  bulk  of  the  business 
has  been  at  2%  per  cent  and  at  2%  per 
cent.  Banks  and  trust  companies  quote 
Zji  per  cent  as  the  minimum,  though 
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loans  have  been  made  by  them  nearly 
every  day  in  fairly  large  amounts  at  3 
per  cent.  Time  contracts  are  freely 
offered,  but  lenders  are  inclined  to  de- 
mand from  yi  of  1  per  cent  to  1  \  per 
cent  higher  than  the  undermentioned 
rates  for  loans  in  great  part  or  wholly 
upon  industrial  collateral.  Brokers 
report  the  supply  of  commercial  paper 
good,  but  at  the  same  time  there  is  an 
urgent  demand,  chiefly  from  out  of 
(own.  The  inquiry  from  city  buyers 
seems  to  have  somewhat  abated.  Rates 
are  2  J,  i»  3  per  cent  for  sixty  to  ninety- 
day  endorsed  bills  receivable,  3®3>i 
per  cent  for  prime,  and  4(>t  5  per  cent 
for  good  four  to  six  months'  single 
names.  Hanks  having  large  corre- 
spondence report  continued  ease  among 
institutions  at  the  west  and  northwest, 
and  some  western  banks  are  offering 
funds  at  unusually  low  rates. 

korf.kjn  KXCHANOT 
The  loreign  exchange  market  has 
been  strong  this  week,  influenced 
mainly  by  a  demand  for  remittance  for 
stocks  recently  bought  in  London  for 
New  York  account  and  which  have 
arrived  here  during  the  week.  This 
inquiry  was  at  first  most  urgent  for 
cables,  but  later  it  seemed  to  have  ex- 
tended to  short  sterling,  though  it  is 
quite  possible  that  this  class  of  exchange 
was  subjected  to  some  manipulation 
having  for  its  object  the  marketing 
of  running-off  bills.    Easy  discounts  in 


I  A  WONDERFUL  MEDICINE. 


Without  a  Rival 

FOR  BILIOUS  AND  NERVOUS  DISORDER B 

8U<*h  as 

Weak  Stomach 
Impaired  Digestion 

Disordered  Liver 
Sick  Headache,  etc. 

IN  MEN.  WOMEN  OR  CHILDREN. 

Beechara's  Pills  taken  as  directed. will 
also  <i»lcklr  rowtoro  Females  to  complete 
health,  as  they  promptly  remove  ntmtruc- 
tlontorirreffiilaritlee  of  tho  eretem. 

Beecham's  Pills 

Annual  Sales  over  0,000,000  Boies. 

2 3 iv  at  all  Drujr  Stores. 


Hfffl  lrVA#'<fc  Bronchial 

Relieve  Hoarseness  Immedlstely. 

"I  recommend  their  use  to  public  speak- 
era."— Rev.  C  il  Chatin,  New  York. 

The  Genuine  hu  lbs 
rse-Rlmlle  /  ^  *  on  every 

jguaturoof  ^9C4/Z^4^ 


London  were  assigned  as  one  reason  lor 
the  strength  of  long  sterling  and  at  the 
same  time  it  was  reported  that  com- 
mercial bills  were  comparatively  scarce. 
The  range  for  nominal  rates  was  from 
4.83,14  to  4.84  for  sixty-day  and  from 
j  Si  '.  to  4.86  for  sight  until  Friday, 
when  4.84 'i  for  the  former  and  4.86,.', 
for  the  latter  were  posted  by  a  few 
drawers.  The  market  closed  easier  on 
Friday,  with  rates  for  actual  business 
4.83  %  0>  4  83  %  for  long,  4-85  %  W4-8S X 
for  short  and  4.86.x  4.86  V  for  cables. 
Commercial  on  banks  4.83(114. 83, V  and 
documents  for  payment  4.82^^14.83. 
Cotton  for  payment  4.82(^4.82  %,  cotton 
for  acceptance  4.82^(^4.83  and  grain 
for  payment  4.82  \  {.r  4.K3 

STOCK  MARKET 

The  week's  business  at  the  New  York 
stock  exchange  has  in  volume  and  char- 
acter furnished  quite  a  contrast  with  the 
previous  week's  operations.  The  move- 
ment is  still  large,  if  looked  at  through 
the  surroundings  of  most  any  week  a 
year  ago,  and  as  to  the  spirit  prevailing 
it  is  fully  as  hopeful  as  ever,  though 
more  conservative  and  less  hysterical. 
Indeed,  all  through  the  week  the  tone 
has  moderated  very  considerably  if  com- 
pared with  a  year  ago,  but  on  that  ac- 
count it  has  liccome  more  reliable.  We 
thus  for  the  five  days  have  stock  sales 
aggregating  4,423,376  shares,  against 
6.671,531  for  the  same  five  days  of  the 
previous  week.  We  shall  not  probably 
see  last  week's  transactions  repeated 
very  soon;  they  were  every  way  phe- 
nomenal. A  good  measure  of  their  ex- 
tent is  the  fact  that  the  week's  clearings 
at  our  New  York  clearing  house  reached 
$1,494,429,886,  all  ol  which  went 
through  as  easily  as  any  ordinary 
week's  business.  Another  feature  illus- 
trative of  the  same  condition  is  the  fact 
that  almost  every  item  in  the  bank  state- 
ment last  Saturday  established  a  new 
record;  average  loans  were  reported  at 
$726.372. 200.  specie  at  $193,484,900, 
cash  reserve  at  $254,641,500.  and  de- 
posits at  $861,637,500. 

HANK  CI.KARINC.S 
HraJHrttft,  New  York.  Feb.  4 

Bank  clearings  show  a  smaller  de- 
crease than  might  have  been  expected 
in  view  of  the  quieting  down  of  specu- 
lation, aggregating  for  the  week  $2,036,- 
013,734,  a  decrease  of  5  per  cent  from 
last  week,  but  an  increase  of  38  per  cent 
over  this  week  a  year  ago,  of  94  per 
cent  for  the  corresponding  week  in  1897, 
and  considerably  more  than  double  the 
clearings  reported  in  the  corresponding 
weeks  of  1894,  1895  or  1896. 

January  bank  clearings  totals  reflect 
the  cheerful  outlook  as  to  general  busi- 
ness conditions,  seeking  expression  in 
buoyant  securities  markets,  activity  in 
wheat  and  cotton,  the  financing  of  great 
industrial  combinations,  and  unusually 
heavy  annual  dividend  disbursements, 
all  based  primarily,  of  course,  on  the  ex- 
ceptionally large  movement  in  general 
commercial  and  industrial  lines.  The 
total  clearings  at  76  cities  aggregate 
$8,469,475,860,  a  gain  of  15  per  cent 
over  December,  1898,0)41  per  cent  over 
January  a  year  ago,  of  88  per  cent  over 
the  corresponding  period  of  1897,  and 


are  considerably  more  than  double 
those  of  the  month  of  January,  1894.  The 
bulk  of  this  gain,  it  is  true,  was  shown 
at  the  metropolis,  the  clearings  of  which 
aggregated  $5,690,749,775,  $2,000,000, 
000  or  51  per  cent  larger  than  January  a 
year  ago,  22  per  cent  heavier  than  in 
December,  1898,  and  more  than  twice 
as  large  as  the  total  clearings  in  Janu- 
ary of  the  years  from  1894  to  1897 
inclusive. 


Imports  in  1898 

The  details  of  the  import  trade  of  the 
United  States  in  the  year  just  ended 
have  been  completed  by  the  bureau  of 
statistics.  They  show  the  smallest  im- 
portation in  twenty  years,  with  the 
single  exception  of  the  year  1885.  The 
total  imports  for  the  year  are  $634,958,- 
229,  the  revised  figures  being  slightly  in 
excess  of  those  of  the  preliminary  state 
ment.  This  is  $100,000,000  less  than 
the  imports  of  1897,  and  $200,000,000 
less  than  those  of  1892. 

The  reduction  of  imports  is  altogether 
in  articles  free  of  duty,  the  dutiable  im- 
ports in  1898  being  $366,595,549,  while 
those  of  1897  were  $365,302,240,  while 
the    free  -  of  -  duly    articles  imported 


Dr.  Mitchell  says  in  diffi- 
cult cases  of  Anemia,  he  adds 
cod-liver  oil  half  an  hour 
after  each  meal  and  he  likes 
to  use  it  in  an  emulsion ;  that 
he  has  watched  with  grow- 
ing surprise  some  listless, 
feeble,  creature  gathering 
flesh,  color  and  wholesome- 
ness  of  mind  and  body  from 
this  treatment. 

"Scott's  Emulsion"  is  cod- 
liver  oil  combined  with  hy- 
pophosphites.  It  regenerates 
tissue,  invigorates  the  nerves 
and  brain,  enriches  the  blood 
and  adds  fat  and  strength. 

joc.  sad  Si  00,  all  drumtm 
SCCrrT*  Bt»WNK,  Chemi.u.  New  York. 
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amounted  in  value  in  1898  to  $268,362,- 
680,  against  $377,329,110  in  1897, 
This  reduction  ol  $100,000,000  in  the 
importation  of  non-dutiable  articles  is 
due,  first,  to  a  very  great  reduction  in 
the  importations  ot  wool  and  the  trans- 
fer of  wool  from  the  free  to  the  dutiable 
list;  second,  to  a  reduction  in  the  free 
importation  of  manufactured  articles, 
whether  for  use  in  the  mechanic  arts 
or  for  consumption;  third,  to  the  trans- 
fer of  tea  from  the  free  list  to  the  duti- 
able list;  and,  fourth,  to  a  reduction  in 
the  prices,  and  also  a  slight  reduction  in 
the  quantity  of  coffee  imported. 

The  class,  »  articles  of  food  and  live 
animals."  which  amounted  to  $1 18,144,- 
700  in  1897,  was  but  $87,323,644  in 
1898,  and  this,  as  already  indicated,  is 
readily  accounted  for  by  the  transfer  of 
tea  from  the  free  to  the  dutiable  list, 
and,  second,  by  the  reduced  prices,  as 
#ell  as  reduced  importations,  of  coffee 
and  certain  other  articles  which  still 


DANGER  IN  SODA. 

»«rle>aa  Results  Mnellmw  Folios* 
1  la  Kxce salve  Use. 

Common  soda  is  all  right  in  its  place 
and  indispensable  in  the  kitchen  and  for 
cooking  and  washing  purposes,  but  it 
was  never  intended  for  a  medicine,  and 
people  who  use  it  as  such  will  some  day 
regret  it. 

We  refer  to  the  common  use  of  soda 
to  relieve  heartburn  or  sour  stomach,  a 
habit  which  thousands  of  people  prac- 
tice almost  daily,  and  one  which  is 
fraught  with  danger ;  moreover,  the 
soda  only  gives  temporary  relief  and  in 
the  end  the  stomach  trouble  gets  worse 
and  worse. 

The  soda  acts  as  a  mechanical  Irri- 
tant to  the  walls  of  the  stomach  and 
towels,  and  cases  arc  on  record  where 
it  accumulated  in  the  intestines,  causing 
leath  by  inflammation  or  peritonitis. 

Dr.  Harlandson  recommends  as  the 
safest  and  surest  cure  for  sour  stomach 
acid  dyspepsia)  an  excellent  prepara- 
tion sold  by  druggists  under  the  name 
of  Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets.  These 
tablets  are  large  20-grain  lozenges,  very 
pleasant  to  taste  and  contain  the  nat- 
ural acids,  peptones  and  digestive  ele- 
ments essential  to  good  digestion,  and 
when  taken  after  meals  they  digest  the 
food  perfectly  and  promptly  before  it 
h»s  time  to  ferment,-  sour  and  poison 
the  blood  and  nervous  system. 

Dr.  Wuerth  slates  that  he  invariably 
uses  Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets  in  all 
cases  of  stomach  derangements  and 
finds  them  a  certain  cure  not  only  for 
sour  stomach,  but  by  promptly  digest- 
ing the  food  they  create  a  healthy  appe- 
tite, increase  flesh  and  strengthen  the 
action  of  the  heart  and  liver.  They  are 
not  a  cathartic,  but  intended  only  for 
Momach  diseases  and  weakness  and  will 
be  found  reliable  in  any  stomach  trouble 
except  cancer  oi  the  stomach.  All 
druggists  sell  Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tab- 
lets at  50  cts.  per  package. 

A  little  book  describing  all  forms  ol 
stomach  weakness  and  their  cure  mailed 
free  by  addressing  the  F.  A.  Stuart  Co., 
of  Marshall.  Mich. 


Gail  Borden 
Eagle  Brand 

Condensed  Milk. 

Our  Iuustrated  pamphlet  entitled  hBabies"shouu> 

IN  EVERY  HOUSEHOLD.        Sent  on  AP»i 
Hi w  yopk  Condcns-d  Milk  Co.   New  • 


come  in  free  of  duty,  but,  the  price  hav- 
ing decreased,  they  do  not  make  as 
large  a  total  in  values  as  last  year.  Ar- 
ticles manufactured  for  use  in  the  me- 
chanic arts  fell  from  $25,293,522  in  1897 
to  $19,166,517  in  1898;  articles  manu- 
factured for  consumption  fell  from 
$20,942,277  in  1897  to  $7,842,537  «n 
1898,  and  articles  of  voluntary  use,  lux- 
ury, etc..  fell  from  $6,702,270  in  1897  to 
$3,851,377  in  '898.  The  above  state- 
ments all  relate  to  the  non-dutiable  im- 
portations. 

Under  the  dutiable  head,  the  imports 
of  1898,  as  already  indicated,  differ  but 
little  from  those  of  1897.  Articles  of 
lood  and  live  animals  coming  in  under 
the  dutiable  list  amounted  in  1898  to 
$100,506,148,  against  $102,349,373  in 
1897.  Articles  in  a  crude  condition  for 
domestic  industry  show  a  marked  in- 
crease, being  $49,070,823  in  1898, 
against  $32,555,794  in  1897,  this  being 
due  to  the  general  activity  on  the  part 
of  manufacturers,  and  to  the  fact  that 
wool  was.  in  July,  1897,  transferred  from 
the  free  to  the  dutiable  list. 

The  reduction  of  more  than  $100,000.- 
000  in  imports  is  apportioned  among  the 
great  groups  as  follows :  Articles  manu- 
factured for  consumption,  $14,000,000; 
articles  manufactured  for  use  in  the  me- 
chanic arts.  $22,000,000;  articles  of  food 
and  live  animals,  $32,000,000,  and  ar- 
ticles in  a  crude  condition  for  domestic 
industry.  $39,000,000. 

+ 

Various  Topics 

The  American  steel  and  wire  com- 
pany  has  increased  the  price  $1  per  ton 
on  wire  nails,  plain  wire  and  kindred 
products. 

Fifty-seven  whiskey  and  distillery  con- 
cerns entered  into  an  agreement  in  New 
York  city  last  week  to  pool  their  interests. 
The  new  company  will  be  known  as  the 
Kentucky  distillers' warehouse  company 
of  Kentucky. 

The  final  estimates  of  acreage,  pro- 
duction and  value  of  the  following  crops 
in  the  United  States  for  1898,  made  by 
the  statistician  of  the  department  of  ag- 
I  riculture,  are  as  follows  : 
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Corn. . 
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the  Hawaiian  islands  have  largely  in- 
creased since  their  annexation  to  the 
United  States.  There  are  now  loading 
for,  or  on  the  way  to,  the  islands  fifty 
vessels,  of  which  thirty-five  fly  the  Amer- 
ican flag,  five  the  Itritish,  three  the 
Norwegian  and  two  the  German.  The 
vessels  hail  from  various  ports.  Most 
of  them  are  laden  with  merchandise  and 
expect  to  return  with  cargoes  of  sugar. 


"Toon. 

Dispatches  from  San  Francisco  state 
that  the  American  shipping  interests  of 


Weak  Lungs 

Dr.  Hunter,  of  117  West  45th 
Street,  has  just  published  a  new 
book  on 

"The  Lungs  and  Their  Diseases," 

which  explains  all  about  Con- 
sumption, how  it  arises,  the 
symptoms  by  which  it  is  known, 
how  it  can  be  prevented,  and 
the  only  treatment  by  which  it 
can  be  cured.    He  also  describes 

Bronchitis.  Asthma  and 
Pulmonary  Catarrh 

shows  their  tendency  to  produce 
Consumption,  and  their  speedy 
and  radical  cure  by  Antiseptic 
Medicated  Air  Inhalations. 

rjMIIS  BOOK  ii  of  such  great  importance 
and  interest  to  all  who  have  weak  lung* 
or  are  threatened  with  any  form  of  lung 
disease  that  it  has  been  decided  to  isine  an 
edition  of  50,000  copies  in  paper  covers  for 
free  distribution,  Dr.  Robert  Hunter  Is  the 
oldest  Lung  Specialist  of  this  country,  and 
acknowledged  throughout  the  world  as  the 
greatest  living  authority  on  all  diseases  of 
the  breathing  organs. 

i-rom  the  Srto  Y*rk  lirrald ;  »*fl  aeem* 
after  man?  dtManfoininieafi.  tod  fate*  rumor*  of 
tbe  cure*  forrpna-ump' u.s,  that  tbe  treatmeet  aa 
4llarr.r«rsd  sad  prartlrett  by  l)r  Kobart  Hunter, 
117  W*«t  4Mb  *tr«t  Kew  York  haa  »r*fini|.ii«»4»1 
reeatte  so  eatiafectoi*  that  tail  tlresd  aiaaae* 
Bead  no  longer  be  claaaeu  udodk  thr  iocu rattle," 

Frtm  the  Xrrc  York  Sum :  "  I>r  Hunter** 
rsre-nt  t«ooa  on  Cosioimpttofi  end  it*  wonderful 
that  bare  been  reported   ertertualli  re- 
all  *ouM  a*  to  the  crmbil.tr  ot  thia  dW 


ol  PUBLIC  OPINION  can  obt.ln 
Hunter'*  book  I  HEP,  by  addressing  bis 
117  West  4Sth  Strett.  New  York. 
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NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK 

TUESDAY.  JANUARY  31 

Domestic. — The  Filipino  junta  at 
Hong  Kong  has  issued  a  manifesto, 
criticising  the  new  American  commis- 
sion appointed  to  study  problems  in  the 
Philippines. . .  The  war  department  has 
given  hurry  orders  for  7,000  reinforce- 
ments to  proceed  to  Manila.  . . . (ieneral 
Henry,  governor  general  of  Porto  Rico, 
has  appointed  General  John  Eaton, 
formerly  United  States  commissioner  of 
education,   superintendent    of  public 

schools  for  that   island  Joseph  V. 

Quarles.  Republican,  was  elected  United 
States  senator  by  the  Wisconsin  legis- 
lature. 

Foreign.— A  mass-meeting  in  Lon- 
don, attended  by  10.000  persons,  sent  a 
telegram  to  the  queen  asking  that  steps 
be  taken  to  suppress  ritualistic  tenden- 
cies in  the  Church  of  England. .  .The 
Canadian  grand  trunk  railway  and  its 
telegraph  operators  have  accepted  an 
award  of  arbitrators  which  will  increase 
the  pay  of  about  five  hundred  men. . . . 
President  Alonzo.  of  Bolivia,  has  retired 
Irom  La  Paz  and  the  insurgents  are 

pursuing  him  All  the  powers  agreed 

to  a  prolongation  of  the  mixed  tribunals 
in  Egypt  for  a  year. 

WEDNESDAY.  FEBRUARY  I 

Domestic. — Spanish  troops  upon  the 
Island  of  Ncgros,  in  the  Philippines,  have 

been  released  by  the  insurgents  The 

twenty-second  United  States  infantry 
sailed  for  the  Philippines  from  San  Fran- 
cisco.... The  president  and  Mrs.  Mc- 
Kinley  gave  a  dinner  in  honor  of  the 
justices  of  the  supreme  court.... The 
war  department  issued  orders  for  the 
muster  out  of  nearly  fifteen  thousand  vol- 
unteers. ...  Addison  F.  Foster,  of  Ta- 
coma,  was  elected  United  States  senator 
by  the  legislature  of  Washington .... 
Seven  lives  were  lost  by  a  snowslide  on 
the  Canadian  Pacific  railroad  in  the 
Rocky  mountains. 

Foreign. — M.  Quesnay  de  Beaure- 
paire,  who  resigned  from  Ihe  French 
court  of  cassation,  charges  that  judges 
of  the  court  decided  to  declare  Dreyfus 
innocent  before  examining  the  docu- 
ments in  the  case.  . . .  Archbishop  Ireland 
was  received  in  audience  by  the  pope 
...  .The  Austrian  reichsrath  has  been 
prorogued ....  The  reichstag  at  Berlin 
has  passed  the  third  reading  of  the  mo- 
tion to  repeal  the  anti-Jesuit  law . . .  .The 
rebellion  in  the  province  of  Anhoni, 
China,  is  increasing,  and  ten  thousand 
rebels  are  besieging  Shu  Chau. 

THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  2 

Domestic. — General  Gome*  gave  sat- 
isfactory assurances  that  he  would  co- 
operate with  the  president  and  General 
Brooke  for  the  disbandment  of  the  Cu- 
ban army  on  a  payment  of  $3,000,000. 

 The  Inited  States  transport  Buffalo 

having  on  board  men  for  Dewey's  fleet, 
reached  Manila  The  navy  depart- 
ment has  ordered  that  all  the  ships  of 
the  navy  now  held  in  reserve  shall  be 
put  out  of  commission  at  once..  . A 
caucus  of  Republican  members  of  the 
house  of  representatives  decided  to  re- 
fer the  whole  subject  of  financial  legisla- 
tion to  a  committee  which  is  to  report 


at  the  first  session  of  the  56th  congress. 
. . .  .The  record  of  the  court-martial 
which  tried  General  Eagan  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  President  McKinley  for 
final  review. 

Foreign. — Australian  colonial  pre- 
miers have  reached  a  unanimous  agree- 
ment, which  seems  to  assure  the  success 
of  the  projected  Australian  federation; 
there  is  to  be  a  federal  capital  like 
Washington. 

FRIDAY,  FEBRUARY  3 

Domestic. —  Major-t General  Henry  re- 
quested and  received  the  resignation  ol 
Dr.  Carbonell,  secretary  of  the  depart- 
ment of  the  interior  in  Porto  Rico .... 
The  Anglo-American  joint  high  com- 
mission has  nearly  completed  a  treaty 
covering  questions  at  issue  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada, .  .  There 
has  been  a  light  between  drunken  Siwash 
Indians  and  a  United  Stales  marshal's 
force  at  Juneau.  Alaska. 

FOREIGN. — The  French  embassy  at 
Constantinople  made  a  protest  to  the 
porte  against  the  acquisition  by  Ger- 
many of  a  station  on  the  sea  of  Mar- 
mora ....  The  San  Josd  scale  was  found 
by  Professor  Frank,  of  the  agricultural 
college  at  Berlin,  to  be  non-existent  in 
Germany. . .  .China  has  agreed  to  open 
as  a  treaty  port  the  city  of  Nan-Ning.  in 
the  province  of  Kuang-See,  on  the  River 
Fu.  near  the  Tonquin  frontier. 

SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  \ 

Domestic— The  Filipinos  attacked 
the  American  line  at  Manila,  the  battle 
lasting  an  hour,  the  insurgents  being 
driven  back;  Admiral  Dewey's  warships 
shelled  the  enemy's  position  ;  the  Ameri- 
cans lost  twenty-three  killed  and  125 
wounded,  the  loss  of  the  enemy  un- 
known.... The  naval  promotion  board 
recommended  the  advancement  of  a 
number  of  officers  who  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  war. . .  .  Fruitless  bal- 
loting continued  in  the  senate  contests  in 
five  states  where  choices  have  not  yet 
been  made. 

Foreign. — Turkey  is  making  military 
preparations  to  repress  an  expected  up- 
rising in  Macedonia  ;  there  is  feverish 
excitement  over  the  matter  in  Bulgaria. 

 The    anti-ritualistic    agitation  is 

dwarfing  all  other  political  matters  in 
Great  Britain ...  A  post  on  the  upper 
Nile,  held  by  a  Belgian  garrison. has  been 
captured  by  Dervishes.  .  .  The  Spanish 
cabinet  voted  to  abolish  the  office  of 
minister  of  colonics .. .  An  agrarian  up- 
rising has  taken  place  in  Rumania,  two 
regiments  of  soldiers  suffering  a  repulse 
at  the  hands  of  the  peasants. 

SUNDAY.  FEBRUARY  5 

Domestic— The  fighting  at  Manila 
was  renewed;  the  Americans  were  again 
successful,  but  their  loss  was  heavy  ;  dis- 
patches were  received  from  Admiral 
Dewey  and  Colonel  Thompson  announc- 
ing the  victory,  and  a  later  dispatch 
Irom  General  Otis  said  that  matters 
were  quiet  in  the  neigborhood  of  the 
city ....  An  order  from  Havana  reduc- 
ing the  salaries  of  officials  has  caused 
renewed  discontent  at  Santiago  de  Cuba. 

 The  members  of  the  insular  cabinet 

of  Porto  Rico  tendered  their  resigna- 
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Write  Maclxlh  Pittsburgh  Pa 

tions  to  General  Henry,  the  military  gov- 
ernor of  the  island  Colonel  J.  A.  Sex- 
ton, commander-in-chief  of  the  grand 
army  of  the  republic,  died  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Foreign.— An  ex-lieutcnant  in  the 
French  army  was  arrested  in  Paris,  ac- 
cused of  communicating  military  secrets 
to  foreign  powers ....  The  arrival  of 
Henri  Rochefort  in  Algiers  precipitated 
a  street  riot  between  Dreyfusites  and 
anti-Dreyfusites. 

MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  6 

Domestic— The  senate  ratified  the 
peace  treaty  by  a  vote  ol  57  to  27. .  .  . 
Further  details  of  the  battles  at  Manilla 
show  that  the  fighting  was  fierce  in 
character;  the  loss  ol  the  Filipinos  is 
estimated  at  1,900  killed  and  wounded; 
the  rebels  were  driven  back  ten  miles 
by  the  Americans. . .  The  insular  cabi- 
net of  Porto  Rico  has  been  dissolved  by 
(•eneral  Henry,  the  military  governor  of 
the  island ....  Robert  P.  Porter  made  a 
report  to  Secretary  Gage  on  the  results 
of  his  recent  mission  to  Cuba  ...  Agon- 
cillo,  the  representative  of  Aguinaldo, 
made  good  his  flight  to  Montreal. 

Foreign.— The  Liberal  party  elected 
Henry  Campbcll-Bannerman  as  leader 

in  the  house  of  commons  The  French 

parliamentary  committee  rejected  the 
government  bill  providing  that  cases  of 
trial  revision  go  before  the  entire  court 
of  cassation;  the  French  government 
will  make  the  passage  of  the  bill  by  the 
chamber  a  question  of  confidence.... 
The  rebellion  in  Uruguay  has  been  sup* 
pressed ....  Race  troubles  have  arisen 
in  Jamaica  over  the  election  of  a  Negro 
to  office,  defeating  a  white  candidate. 
. . .  .Count  von  Caprivi,  ex-chancellor  of 
the  German  empire,  is  dead ....  Prince 
Alfred,  of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Golha,  only- 
son  of  the  duke  of  Edinburgh,  and 
grandson  of  Queen  Victoria,  is  dead. 
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AMERICAN  AFFAIRS 

The  Fighting  at  Manila" 

Troy  (N.  Y.)  Timts  (Rep.) 
The  scenes  of  Sunday  at  Manila  arc  not  encouraging 
cither  to  those  who  desire  permanent  annexation  of  the 
Philippines  or  to  those  who  wish  to  give  the  islands  in- 
dependence. If  it  be  true  that  the  people  are  as  Spain 
made  them,  then  some  attention  must  be  paid  to  their 
unmaking.  Meanwhile,  even  more  than  in  Cuba,  the 
permanent  policy  of  the  United  States  must  await  the 
illumination  of  events.  For  the  present  the  duty  is  the 
repression  of  disorder.  It  is  a  time  for  firmness  and  no 
retreat.  The  "white  man's  burden''  must  be  borne  with 
the  strength  of  red  blood  and  not  with  the  weakness  of  a 
white  liver. 

Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Ltdgtr  (In.l.  Rep.) 
The  bravery  of  our  soldiers  at  Manila  was  a  matter  of 
course.  Every  one  felt  that  if  the  moment  came  for 
them  to  fight  they  would  conduct  themselves  as  American 
soldiers  should  and  always  do.  Yet  one  may  well  be 
proud  of  their  achievements,  superb  gallantry,  general 
morale  and  humanity.  The  despatches  are  full  of  the 
sterling  qualities  and  the  heroism  exhibited  by  the  men, 
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and  when  reading  them  it  is  easy  to  understand  and  be" 
lieve  the  report,  that  although  pretty  well  tired  out  after 
their  two  days'  fighting,  their  spirits  are  still  high,  and 
they  are  eager  and  anxious  for  any  service  required,  as 
welt  as  the  statement  that 
the  volunteers,  although  long- 
ing for  home,  are  perfectly 
willing  to  remain  in  the 
Philippines  as  long  as,  under 
the  present  conditions,  their 
presence  is  required. 

ChicaK".  I»  ) /YfrWCInd.) 

When  a  government 
which  has  been  accustomed 
to  treat  with  intelligent  and 
responsible  people  suddenly 
is  called  on  to  deal  with  people 
who  have  not  the  sense  of 
responsibility,  its  natural 

leniency  is  likely  to  be  misconstrued  as  weakness. 
This  seems  to  be  the  lesson  of  the  first  dealings 
with  the  Filipinos,  if  an  article  by  Frank  D.  Millet 
in  the  current  issue  of  Harper  t  Weekly  is  to  be  believed. 
Mr.  Millet's  description  of  the  conditions  in  the  islands 
shows  that  since  the  landing  at  Manila  of  American 
forces  the  whole  course  of  the  American  military 
leaders  has  been  calculated  to  give  the  native  Filipino 
an  erroneous  impression  as  to  the  American  capacity  for 
firm  and  consistent  action.  The  natural  result  has  been 
that  the  native  misconstrued  the  performance,  and  now 
takes  it  for  granted  that  the  United  States  will  not  or 
can  not  maintain  the  attitude  of  authority.  A  firmly 
assertive  attitude  from  the  outset  probably  would  have 
been  most  merciful  in  the  end,  even  if  it  had  not  had  the 
effect  of  discouraging  such  a  period  of  warfare  as  is  now 
threatened  in  the  islands. 

Pittsburg  (Pa.)  Timts  (Rep.) 
Further  news  from  Manila  shows  that  not  only  were 
the  Filipino  leaders  deceived  as  to  the  real  feeling  in  this 
country  by  the  noisy  opposition  to  the  peace  treaty  made 
by  the  anti-expansionists  here,  but  that  in  turn  they  de- 
ceived their  poor  followers.  Aguinaldo  and  his  associates 
appear  to  have  had  the  idea  that  their  attacking  our 
troops,  if  it  did  not  result  in  the  latter's  defeat,  would  at 
least  secure  the  rejection  of  the  treaty  of  peace  by  the 
senate.  Had  the  Filipino  attack  been  so  successful  that 
our  troops  had  been  forced  to  take  shelter  on  Dewey's 
ships,  the  majority  for  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  would 
have  been  much  larger  than  it  was,  while  by  this  time 
practically  the  whole  nation  would  have  been  volunteer- 
ing for  service  in  the  Philippines. 
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Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Tress  (Ind.  Dcm.) 

If  Mr.  McKinley  had  attempted  to  relieve  the  appre- 
hensions of  the  native  patriots  when  he  issued  his  pro- 
clamation to  them,  instead  of  assuming  in  advance  a 
sovereignty  and  a  right  over  them  which  he  did  not  at 
that  time  possess  ;  if  he  had  exercised  that  patience  and 
tact  in  dealing  with  them  which  their  character  and  train- 
ing might  have  suggested,  it  is  possible  that  their  confi- 
dence could  have  been  won  and  their  cofipcration  secured. 
But  instead  of  the  conciliatory  policy  which  is  being  pur- 
sued toward  the  Cubans,  these  simple-minded  Asiatics 
have  been  ignored,  repelled,  m)  stifled  until  no  doubt  they 
look  upon  us  as  little  better  than  their  Spanish  oppressors. 
Responsibility  for  the  recent  occurrences  at  Manila  can 
not  justly  be  shifted  upon  the  opponents  of  the  treaty. 
If  it  belongs  anywhere — besides  upon  the  deluded  follow- 
ers of  Aguinaldo — the  administration  must  bear  it. 
Chicago  (III.)  Intti        "  (Rep.) 

The  fact  is,  our  government  has  been  far  too  consider- 
ate of  Aguinaldo's  mercenaries.  In  the  desire  to  avoid 
all  possible  irritation,  Aguinaldo  was  permitted  to  enter 
upon  overt  acts  of  war.  He  presumed  upon  the  patience 
and  consideration  of  the  American  army,  and  when  he 
passed  the  furthest  limit  he  was  treated  just  as  Decatur 
treated  the  Algerian  pirates  of  the  Mediterranean  in  1815, 
and  just  as  all  men,  whether  they  be  pirates  or  not,  who 
fire  upon  the  American  flag,  will  be  treated. 

Denver  (Colo.)  Republican  (Sil.) 

The  rash  young  man  at  the  head  ol  the  Philippines 
has  made  a  grievous  mistake  and  will  pay  the  penalty. 
He  will  learn  that  while  the  American  people  may  be  dis- 
tinctly divided  on  questions  relating  to  the  course  that 
ought  to  be  pursued  toward  his  country  and  its  people, 
they  arc  entirely  unanimous  when  "  Old  Glory  "  is  as- 
sailed. It  is  enough  to  know  that  the  United  States  are 
in  authority  at  Manila  and  that  the  dignity  of  the  govern- 
ment has  suffered  an  insult.  Until  complete  acknowl- 
edgment of  and  respect  for  the  authority  of  this  country 
is  established  at  Manila  other  questions  are  too  insignifi- 
cant for  consideration. 

New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.) 

More  than  ever  should  our  policy  at  Manila  now  be 
one  of  forbearance  and  conciliation.  If  the  slaughter 
grew  out  of  a  misunderstanding  of  our  character  on  the 
part  of  the  natives,  let  us  undeceive  them  by  caring  for 
their  wounded  and  telling  those  who  are  prisoners  to  go 
home  and  go  to  work,  and  in  always  preparing  their 
minds  for  the  coming  of  our  college  presidents  and  mis- 
sionaries. The  welcome  of  these  last  would  seem  to  be 
endangered  by  the  work  of  our  machine  guns.  As  a  Pra- 
paralio  Evangclka,  a  rapid-fire  battery  is  a  modern  im- 
provement that  would  have  made  Eusebius  wonder. 

Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Times  (Ind.)'| 

Upon  Hoar  of  Massachusetts  and  Hale  of  Maine 
must  rest  forever  the  heaviest  weight  of  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  renewed  tragedy.  They  had  no  party  ends 
to  serve  by  opposition  and  lack  that  excuse,  if  it  be 


one.  Hoar  and  Hale  are  partners  in  crime  with  Gor- 
man, the  repudiated  political  trickster,  with  White  and 
Roach,  whose  constituents  have  already  robbed  them  of 
senatorial  honors,  and  not  one  of  whom  could  be  elected 
today'  to  the  meanest,  most  trivial  office  in  the  gift  of 
their  several  states.  These  men  have  sowed  the  wind 
for  days  and  now  the  nation  reaps  the  whirlwind. 

New  Orleans  (La.)  Times- Demcerat  (Detn.) 

Had  the  Filipinos  held  off  and  waited,  all  would  have 
gone  well  with  them,  for  there  was  a  growing  sentiment 
in  favor  of  our  withdrawing  from  the  Philippines,  which 
would  have  led  to  the  achievement  of  their  desired  inde- 
pendence. But  their  folly  has  changed  this.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  government  of  the  islands  can  not  be  left  in 
the  hands  of  men  such  as  the  Filipino  leaders  have  shown 
themselves,  and  that  some  strong  government  must  take 
hold  there  for  the  safety  of  persons  and  property  in  the 
islands — and  that  power  is  the  United  States. 

Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Tribune  (Rep.) 

As  for  the  Filipinos,  now  that  they  have  fired  on 
the  American  troops,  they  must  be  thoroughly  thrashed 
and  taught  to  respect  American  authority  ;  and  as  for 
Hoar  and  the  other  "  amis,"  they  must  be  taught  to  re- 
alize that  American  public  sentiment  will  not  sustain 
them  in  cooperating  with  the  Aguinaldo  party  after  it  has 
precipitated  open  hostilities  with  our  government.  If 
they  persist  in  doing  so  after  what  has  happened,  they  will 
come  dangerously  near  overstepping  the  line  which  sep- 
arates treason  from  loyalty. 

New  York  Times  (Dem.) 

To  rid  the  Filipinos  of  the  delusions  they  have  im- 
bibed from  Senator  Hoar  and  Senator  Hale  and  Senator 
Vest,  may  be  a  painful  work,  but  the  lives  of  our  own 
citizens  and  the  peace  of  our  own  domain  depend  on  its 
being  done  promptly  and  effectually.  We  now  know  that 
instead  of  being  a  Bolivar,  Aguinaldo  is  a  lying  popinjay. 
The  mischievous  influence  of  this  tricky  little  man  must 
be  broken,  if  indeed  the  bloody  results  of  his  leadership 
have  not  broken  it  already. 

Knoxviltc  (Tcnn.)  Sentinel  (Dem.) 

Before  we  conquer,  as  we,  of  course,  will  do  in  the 
end,  the  expense  of  the  imperialism  folly  will  be  closer 
to  two  hundred  million  than  to  twenty  million  dollars. 
As  a  result — a  people  so  subdued  by  force  of  arms  and 
bitterly  hating  us,  a  people  who  can  never  hope  to  be 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  whose  allegiance  is  forced, 
who  are  taxed  without  representation  and  denied  the 
right  of  a  voice  in  their  own  government — a  denial  which 
the  declaration  of  independence  declares  to  be  tyranny. 
Charleston  (S.  C  )  News  and  Courier  (Dem.) 

The  Filipinos  made  a  great  mistake,  of  course,  in 
"forcing  the  issue,"  but  the  blame  for  their  error  and  all 
its  evil  consequences  lies  at  the  door  of  those  who  forced 
them  toforceit.  The  whole  truth  about  thematter  wastold 
by  several  senators  when  they  said,  in  substance,  that  we 
"  would  have  had  no  possible  difficulty  with  the  people  of 
the  Philippines  "  if  we  had  given  to  them  the  "honest  assur- 
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ance  that  we  did  not  propose  to  overthrow  their  newly 
established  liberties,"  which  was  all  they  have  asked. 
St  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe. Democrat (Rep.) 

Coercion  will  be  better  and  cheaper  than  bribery  or 
than  further  attempts  at  conciliation  if  resistance  is  re- 
newed. The  blows  dealt  to  the  insurgents  in  the  fights 
which  have  just  taken  place  at  Manila  will  convince  them 
that  the  United  States  can  strike  with  vigor  and  effect 
when  blows  are  necessary.  It  is  not  likely  that  many 
more  such  lessons  as  were  taught  Aguinaldo  in  the  recent 
lights  will  be  needed  to  convince  him  that  further  resist- 
ance to  the  purposes  of  the  Americans  will  be  suicidal  for 
the  Filipinos. 

Memphis  (Tenn.)  Scimitar  (Dem.) 

The  blood  of  Americans  stains  the  soil  of  the  Philip- 
pines, and  some  of  it  is  the  blood  of  Tennessee.  Every 
dead  and  wounded  victim  of  the  Filipino  attack  owes  his 
death  or  hurt  to  men  like  Gorman,  Carmack  and  others 
who  have  no  higher  idea  of  patriotism  than  to  use  their 
vutcs  and  influence  to  defeat  the  other  party,  no  matter 
what  may  happen  to  the  country  in  the  process. 

New  Orleans  (La.)  Picayune  (Dem.) 

This  action  of  the  Filipinos  should  settle  definitely  the 
immediate  policy  of  this  country  in  the  archipelago.  This 
action  precludes  further  negotiation  until  the  insurgents 
have  been  thoroughly  subdued  and  made  to  feel  that 
further  resistance  to  American  control  will  be  hopeless. 
St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Pioneer  Prns  (Rep.) 

Unless  the  temper  ol  the  nation  is  greatly  misjudged, 
the  unprovoked  attack  of  the  Filipinos  on  our  lines  at 
Manila  and  the  slaughter  of  a  score  of  American  soldiers 
will  clinch  the  retention  of  the  islands,  irrespective  of  the 
influence  it  had  upon  the  ratification  of  the  treaty. 


A  Sketch  of  Aguinaldo 

February  American  Monthly  Keview  of  Reviews.     Condensed  (or 
Public  OPINION 

In  his  features,  face,  and  skull  Aguinaldo  looks  more 
like  a  European  than  a  Malay.  If  there  be  truth  in  phren- 
ology he  is  a  man  above  the  common.  The  zone  of  the 
skull,  which  indicates  mentality,  is  well  developed  for  a 
European — abnormally  large  for  a  Malay.  The  moral  zone 
is  of  medium  development,  and  the  animal  or  cerebellar 
zone  is  comparatively  small,  with  the  exception  of  the 
reach  over  the  ears,  indicating  destructiveness  and  cruelty. 
The  phrenologist  would  be  borne  out  by  the  consensus  of 
those  who  know  him.  Friends  and  enemies  agree  that  he 
is  intelligent,  ambitious,  far-sighted,  brave,  self-controlled, 
honest,  moral,  vindictive,  and  at  times  cruel.  He  pos- 
sesses the  quality  which  friends  call  wisdom  and  enemies 
call  craft.  According  to  those  who  like  him  he  is  courte- 
ous, polished,  thoughtful,  and  dignified  ;  according  to 
those  who  dislike  him  he  is  insincere,  pretentious,  vain, 
and  arrogant.  Both  admit  him  to  be  genial,  generous, 
self-sacrificing,  popular,  and  capable  in  the  administra- 
tion of  affairs. 

He  claims  to  have  been  born  in  the  province  of  Cavite, 
and  at  any  rate  it  was  in  this  province  that  he  was  first 
known  as  a  little  boy.  His  friends  say  that  he  was  the 
son  of  a  Spanish  general  ;  his  enemies  in  Manila  that  he 
was  the  offspring  of  a  dissolute  but  learned  Jesuit.  At  the 
age  of  four  he  was  a  house-boy  in  the  home  of  a  Jesuit 
pnest  in  Cavite.  Aguinaldo's  rrfastcr  was  a  very  kind 
man  and  he  gave  the  boy  an  education,  which,  though 
unequal  to  what  every  child  receives  in  the  United 
States,  was  a  hundredfold  better  than  what  is  bestowed 
upon  the  little  Tagals  of  Luzon.  When  he  was  fourteen 
or  fifteen  he  was  enrolled  in  the  medical  department  of 
the  pontifical  university  of  Manila,  under  Professors  Nalda 
and  Buitrago.  He  was  a  bright  student,  but  nothing  is 
known  of  his  college  career.  [He  also  studied  at  Victoria 


college,  Hong  Kong.]  Shortly  after  this  time  he  com- 
mitted what  is  an  unpardonable  sin,  both  secular  and 
religious,  in  the  Philippines  by  joining  the  Masonic 
order. 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  great  insurrection  in  1896 
Aguinaldo  appears  to  have  been  holding  some  political 
position  under  a  native  politician  in  a  provincial  town. 
He  was  very  popular  in  his  own  jurisdiction  and  treated 
his  troops  and  the  people  of  his  district  with  great  tact  and 
consideration.  The  action  of  the  United  States  in  January, 
i8u8,  produced  as  much  excitement  and  discussion  in 
Hong  Kong  as  in  New  York,  London,  or  Madrid.  Agui- 
naldo showed  remarkable  foresight  from  the  beginning. 
He  told  his  colleagues  and  followers  that  the  opportunity 
had  come.  He  made  contracts  with  adventurers  to  de- 
liver arms  in  the  Philippines, 
and  he  displayed  extraordi- 
nary activity  in  personally 
visiting  American  naval  offi- 
ccrs.consular  representatives, 
merchants,  sea-captains  and 
private  citizens.  The  man's 
whole  soul  was  in  the  work, 
and  he  set  an  example  which 
may  be  regarded  with  con- 
siderable admiration. 

Immediately  after  the  vic- 
tory of  Admiral  Dewey  at 
Manila,  Aguinaldo,  followed 
in  a  short  time  by  his  col- 
leagues, crossed  over  to  Luzon 
and  organized  the  insurrec- 
tion upon  the  biggest  scale 
ever  seen  in  the  archipelago. 
In  this  labor  he  displayed 
extraordinary  ability  marked 
by  a  personal  magnetism  of 
a  very  high  character.  In 
nearly  every  one  of  the  twenty- 
six  provinces  of  Luzon  he 
soon  had  the  fires  of  rebel- 
lion under  fierce  hedway. 
In  each  district  he  picked 
out  a  leader,  and  for  the  cap- 
ture of  each  Spanish  force 
and  garrison  he  outlined  a  rough  plan  of  campaign. 
Like  Bonaparte,  he  seemed  to  exert  a  strange  fascin- 
ation upon  his  people.  Wherever  he  went  he  was 
followed  by  troops  of  admirers.  Nor  was  the  feeling 
of  more  than  admiration  confined  to  the  Tagals, 
stolid  Igorrotes,  and  half-naked  Negritos.  Cunning  and 
skeptical  half-breeds,  and  even  Spaniards  themselves, 
seemed  to  share  in  this  odd  hero-worship.  It  was  this 
strong  personal  following  that  enabled  him  .to  perform 
many  extraordinary  feats,  such  as  sending  messages  by 
runners  who  covered  a  hundred  miles  in  two  days,  trans- 
porting experienced  native  soldiers  forty  and  fifty  miles 
within  thirty-six  hours  so  as  to  assail  Spanish  garrisons 
and  obtain  their  rifles,  and  finding  out  the  treasures  con- 
cealed by  officials  and  friars.  None  of  these  things  could 
have  been  done  by  an  ordinary  commander.  To  accom- 
plish them  demanded  that  intense  emotion  which  accom- 
panies cither  patriotism  or  strong  personal  loyalty. 

That  Aguinaldo  has  not  done  as  well  as  might  have 
been  possibly  done  may  be  admitted  ;  but  he  has  done 
as  well  as  he  could.  He  has  done  better  than  any  one 
possibly  believed  a  year  ago,  and  he  has  shown  the  world 
that  the  Filipino  is  capable  of  that  self-control  upon 
which  all  good  government  must  be  based. 

Iloilo,  the  seat  of  the  "  Viscayan  Confederation,"  was 
captured  Saturday  by  the  United  States  forces. 
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The  White  Man's  Burden 

KUOTARD  KlPLING,  in  the  February  MtClurii  Afagatiiu,  New 

York.    (Copyright  l»y  Rudyard  Kipling) 
Take  up  the  White  Man's  bur-      Take  up  the  White  Man's  bur 
den—  den, 
Send  forth  the  be*t  ye  breed—         And  reap  his  old  reward- 
Co.  bind  your  sons  to  exile  The  blame  of  those  ye  better 

To  serve  your  captives'  need;  The  hate  of  t  ho  *e  ye  guard — 
To  wait,  in  heavy  harness.  The  cry  of  hosts  ye  humour  " 

On  fluttered  folk  and  wild—  (Ah, '  slowly  I)  toward  the 
Your  new  caught  sullen  poo-  I'll'''  !~ 

pies.  "Why   brought   ye   u*  from 

Half  devil  and  halt  child.  .  .  .  bondage. 

Our  loved  Egyptian  night?" 

Take  up  the  White  Man's  bur-     Take  up  the  White  Man's  bur 
den—  (tall— 

The  savage  wars  of  peace—  Ye  dare  not  stoop  to  less- 
Kill  full  the  mouth  of  Famine,        Nor  call  too  loud  on  Freedom 

And  bid  the  sickness  cease;  Tocloke  your  weariness. 

And  when  your  goal  is  nearest      By  all  ye  will  or  whisper, 

(The  end  for  others  nought)         By  all  ye  leave  or  do, 
Watrh  sloth  and  heathen  folly       The  silent  sullen  peoples 

Uringall  your  hope  to  nought.         Shall  weigh  your  (lod  and 

you. 

Take  up  the  White  Man's  bur-      Take  up  the  White  Man's  bur- 
den—  den  I 

No  iron  rule  of  kings,  Have    done    with  childish 

But  totl  "f  serf  and  sweeper—  day: — 

The  tale  o(  common  things.        The  lightly-prolieied  laurel. 
The  ports  ye  shall  not  enter,  The  easy  ungrudged  praise  : 

The  roads  ye  shall  not  tread  Comes  now.  to  search  your 
Co.  make  them  with  your  living  manhood 

And  mark  them  with  your        Through   all   the  thankless 
dead.  years. 

Cold,  edgeil  with  dear-bought 
wisdom. 
The  judgment  of  your  jieers. 

Press  Comment 

Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun  (Item.) 
Great  Britain  never  took  up  the  "  white  man's  burden  " 
with  any  other  motive  than  that  of  acquiring  some  sub- 
stantial advantage.  If  the  people  of  the  United  States 
follow  Great  Britain's  course  they  will  ultimately  be  ani- 
mated by  the  same  purposes.  The  "  white  man's  burden  " 
Mr.  Kipling  champions  will  not  be  equally  distributed. 
The  contractors,  the  subsidized  shipbuilders,  the  manu- 
facturers of  munitions  of  war  will  enjoy  all  the  bless- 
ings of  imperialism.  The  plain  people  of  the  United 
States  will  be  the  victims  of  a  great  folly  if  they  submit 
supinely  to  the  imposition  of  the  "white  man's  burden  " 
of  imperialism  upon  their  shoulders.  Mr.  Kipling  has 
been  candid  with  them  and  has  told  them  what  they  may 
expect  if  they  are  caught  in  the  toils. 

Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Tribune  (Rep.) 
The  Tribune  does  not  look  upon  Mr.  Kipling's  poem  as 
a  "somber  warning."  but  rather  as  a  call  and  inspiration 
to  duty.  The  great  architect  of  the  universe,  in  giving  to 
the  white  man  the  superior  qualities  of  brain,  enterprise, 
courage  and  tenacity  which  make  the  Caucasian  races  the 
pioneers  of  civilization  and  humanity,  imposed  upon  him 
the  duties  of  leadership.  Is  this  life  designed  to  be  a 
mere  self-seeking  after  pleasure  and  ease  ?  Suppose  that 
the  early  apostles  and  martyrs  of  the  Christian  church  had 
taken  this  view  of  their  duty.  The  true  spirit  of  altruism, 
if  carried  out  in  the  spirit  of  the  poem,  would  raise  our 
nation  to  a  sublime  height  of  moral  grandeur.  How 
much  finer  is  this  motive  than  that  which  appeals  purely 
to  national  selfishness  ! 

Chicago  (III.)  ltmmml{ I nd.) 
Why  not  turn  back  ?  Why  not  lay  down  the  burden 
at  once?  What  compels  us  to  carry  the  load?  Nothing 
—but  conscience.  It  is  the  white  man's  conscience, 
Kipling  might  have  said,  that  makes  him  the  burden- 
bearer  of  the  poem.  For  the  sake  of  conscience,  for  the 
sake  of  principle,  for  the  sake  of  what  he  believes  and 
knows  to  be  his  duty,  the  white  man  of  America  can 


not  abandon  to  anarchy  and  self-destruction  the  savage 
and  simple  Malays  of  the  Philippines,  "  half  devil  and 
half  child,'"  any  more  than  the  white  man  of  Great 
Britain  can  abandon  the  inhabitants  of  India  or  the 
downtrodden  fellaheen  of  Egypt. 

Kansas  City  (Mo  )  Star  (Ind.  Dem.) 
With  all  respect  to  Mr.  Kipling,  the  white  man.  at 
least  the  English  white  man,  has  not  been  so  miserable 
in  bearing  the  burden.  There  are  even  instances  when  he 
grew  fat  under  the  auspices  of  solemn  Fate.  It  is  sus- 
pected that  he  has  made  the  burden  carry  itself  in  many 
instances,  and,  bound  in  exile  to  serve  the  captive's 
need,  has  found  the  jobs  excellent  and  remunerative. 

Springfield  (Mass.)  RtfuHuan  (Ind.) 
The  poem  contains  a  somber  warning,  and  may  well 
give  pause  to  those  who  would  take  up  so  jauntily  the 
burdens  they  scarcely  comprehend. 


Mr.  Payne  on  the  Shipping  Bill 

Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne,  chairman  of  the  house  com- 
mittee on  the  merchant  marine  and  the  successor  of  Mr. 
Dingley  at  the  head  of  the  ways  and  means  committee, 

contributes  an  article  to  the 
February  North  A  merit  an  RevitU  < 
in  advocacy  of  the  steamship 
subsidy  bill  (sec  Pi  m  n :  OPINION, 
February  9),  of  which  he,  with 
Senator  Hanna,  is  the  cham- 
pion. Following  is  a  condensa- 
tion of  the  entire  article  : 


SERENO  E  PAYNE 


The  estimated  annual  freight 
receipts  in  our  foreign  carrying 
trade  is  placed  at  a  low  figure  at 
one  hundred  and  seventy  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  This  condition 
means  much  to  all  our  people. 
It  means  the  drain  of  that  much 
gold  every  year.  Could  it  be 
distributed  in  this  country,  it  would  add  this  vast  amount 
toward  national  wealth.  It  would  go  to  the  artisan,  the 
merchant  and  the  farmer.  In  case  of  war  between  (ireat 
Britain  and  (Jermany,  the  ships  that  carry  our  commerce 
would  be  driven  from  the  sea.  We  can  not  estimate  the 
interruption  to  commerce,  the  inconvenience  and  loss  to 
our  foreign  trade  that  would  follow. 

The  necessity  being  demonstrated,  the  question  pre- 
sents itself,  What  course  shall  be  adopted  ?  Some  suggest 
free  ships.  But  free  ships  would  not  overcome  the  diffi- 
culty. It  costs  more  to  run  a  ship  under  the  American 
flag  than  under  a  foreign  flag,  American  sailors  receiving 
double  the  wages  paid  by  other  owners.  Our  navigation 
laws  require  a  better  and  more  expensive  fare,  and  every 
charge  of  maintenance  is  increased.  If  our  shipowners 
could  buy  today  where  they  please,  it  would  not  tend  in 
the  least  degree  to  solve  the  problem.  A  return  to  the 
discriminating  duty  of  ten  per  cent  upon  all  imported 
goods  is  suggested.  This  worked  well  at  the  beginning 
of  the  century,  but  conditions  have  changed.  In  the  first 
place  it  would  take  over  two  years  to  get  such  a  law  in 
operation.  Meanwhile,  British  and  C.erman  merchants, 
sending  their  goods  under  their  own  flag,  would  have  be- 
come firmly  intrenched  In  the  Asiatic  markets;  and  the 
present  opportunity  would  be  lost.  Another  suggestion 
has  been  made,  that  we  pay  export  bounty  upon  all  the 
commodities  sent  out  of  the  country  in  American  vessels. 
Here,  again,  we  are  met  with  treaty-  obligations  that  must 
be  abrogated.  This  leaves,  then,  as  the  only  alternative, 
a  proposition  to  equalize  the  conditions  of  running  Am- 
erican-built vessels  under  the  American  flag,  by  the 
government   paying    a    sufficient  compensation  to  the 
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owners  to  make  up  for  the  increased  cost  of  seamen's 
wages,  provisions,  and  so  forth,  in  sailing  an  American 
vessel  under  the  American  flag. 

The  bill  pending  has  been  carefully  framed  with  a 
view  to  meeting  the  conditions  arising  from  the  increased 
tost  of  building  and  sailing  an  American  vessel.  With 
such  aid  as  this  bill  affords,  it  is  believed  that  American 
capital  will  come  forward  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
situation.  The  bill  provides  that  contracts  may  be  made 
under  it,  to  run  for  a  period  of  twenty  years,  securing 
payment  to  owners  of  vessels  plying  under  the  American 
.'lag,  in  annual  sums  sufficient  to  equalize  the  difference  in 
<.ust  of  American  and  foreign  ships,  and  the  expense  of 
running  them.  American  shipyards  are  not  prepared  to 
meet  at  once  the  emergency  and  provide  sufficient  ton- 
nage required  for  the  present  condition  of  affairs  in  the 
Sooth  American  and  Asiatic  trade.  The  bill,  therefore, 
allows  the  registering  of  foreign-built  vessels  to  a  limited 
extent,  to  receive  the  benefits  of  the  act.  providing  that 
American-built  tonnage  is  added  in  a  proportionate 
amount  during  the  reasonable  time  named  in  the  bill.  It 
requires  of  the  vessel  owners,  in  return  for  this  compensa- 
tion, (hat  they  earn-  the  United  States  mail  at  all  times 
:Vee  of  charge:  that  they  carry  at  least  twenty-five  per  cent 
of  Americans  in  their  crew  ;  and  that  the  vessels  may  be 
used  by  the  government  in  times  of  war.  It  also  requires 
(lie  instruction  of  a  number  of  American  boys  as  sailors. 

The  expenditure  under  the  bill  will  not  be  large  for 
(he  first  year.  The  commissioner  of  navigation  estimates 
that  it  would  amount  to  about  five  million  dollars  in  the 
fifth  year,  and  to  eight  million  dollars  in  the  tenth  year  of 
its  existence.  By  a  proposed  amendment,  no  contract  can 
be  made  under  the  bill  after  ten  years  from  its  passage. 
The  latter  figure,  eight  million  dollars,  represents  the  total 
expenditures  of  France  for  a  similar  purpose  in  1897. 
'■real  Britain  spent  as  much  as  six  million  dollars  a  year 
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as  late  as  1870  for  a  similar  purpose,  and  is  spending 
more  than  five  million  dollars  now.  She  spent  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  million  dollars  in  fifty  years. 

The  result  aimed  at  is  one  to  be  greatly  desired.  The 
saving  to  this  country  in  money  paid  as  freight,  would 
amount  to  many  times  the  expenditures  under  this  act. 
The  saving  in  money  which  must  necessarily  be  paid  in 
carrying  our  mails,  especially  as  the  result  of  our  growing 
commerce,  would  prove  a  large  offset  to  the  amount  paid 
under  this  bill.  As  a  matter  of  national  defense,  the  ex- 
penditures under  the  bill  will  accomplish  far  more  than 
the  like  amount  of  money  spent  in  additions  to  our  navy. 
We  have  reached  the  period  of  a  new  development  in 
American  industries.  The  beginning  of  the  next  century 
will  sec  this  nation  making  giant  strides  toward  capturing 
the  markets  of  the  world.  The  conditions  are  all  favorable 
to  this.  But  we  must  provide  the  means  of  transporta- 
tion under  the  American  Hag.  When  we  do  this,  our 
commercial  victory  is  won,  and  there  can  be  no  limit  to 
our  commercial  achievement. 

State  Legislation 

Condensed  from  Press  Despatches  and  Local  I'aper* 
An  anti-cartoon  bill  has  been  passed  by  the  California 

house  much  to  the  indignation  of  the  state  press. 

A  stringent  anti- gambling  law  has  been  enacted  by 

the  Idaho  legislature,  to  replace  a  law  which  had  become 

a  dead-letter. 

An  anti-pass  bill  has  been  rejected  in  the  South 
Dakota  senate  by  the  deciding  vote  of  the  lieutenant- 
governor. 

Days  of  grace  have  been  abolished  by  the  Minnesota 
legislature.  The  house  has  rejected  a  resolution  propos- 
ing a  constitutional  amendment  for  the  initiative  and 
referendum. 

The  North  Carolina  legislature  has  put  women  on  a 
parity  with  men  so  far  as  titles  to  land  are  concerned. 

A  resolution  adopted  in  the  North  Dakota  house  asks 
congress  to  repeal  the  duty  on  wheat  imported  as  seed, 
for  the  reason  that  wheat  grown  in  cold  latitudes  is  better 
than  that  grown  elsewhere. 

An  enactment  by  the  Alabama  legislature  provides 
safeguards  for  party  primaries,  with  penalties  for  fraud 
and  bribery  ;  a  bill  to  provide  for  compulsory  vaccination 
has  been  rejected  in  the  house. 

By  an  enactment  of  th<-  Arkansas  legislature  foreign 
corporations  doing  business  in  that  state  have  been  placed 
practically  on  the  same  footing  as  home  corporations  as 
regards  charter  fees. 

What  is  regarded  as  a  compromise  single-tax  bill  has 
been  passed  by  the  Delaware  house,  14  to  3  ;  it  provides 
that  in  the  assessment  of  real  estate  the  land  value  and 
improvements  shall  be  assessed  separately. 

By  a  unanimous  vote  the  Illinois  house  has  adopted  a 
resolution  asking  Illinois  senators  and  representatives  to 
work  for  a  bill  giving  pension-,  to  all  union  veterans  o\er 
sixty-two,  whether  disabled  or  not.  The  senate  ha-  con- 
curred with  the  house. 

To  bring  personal  property  out  of  hiding  (or  taxation 
the  Indiana  house  has  approved  a  bill  making  interest  i-n 
bonds,  certificates  of  stock,  and  other  written  obligations 
uncollectible  unless  such  documents  are  stam|>ed  by  ibe 
assessor.  The  legislature  has  granted  a  pension  of  Si 00 
a  month  to  the  widow  of  Governor  Morton. 

When  the  time  limit  on  the  introduction  of  bills  in 
the  Colorado  legislature  expired  1,050  measures  had  been 
presented.  A  peculiar  ballot  bill,  approved  l>y  the  senate, 
would  abolish  party  emblems  and  substitute  the  line  "  1 
hereby  vote  a  straight- — -  ticket,*'  the  voter  to  fill  in 
the  blank  with  the  name  of  his  party. 
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An  enactment  of  the  North  Carolina  legislature  re- 
quires corporations  chartered  in  other  states,  but  doing 
business  in  North  Carolina,  to  be  chartered  also  in  the 
latter  state,  the  purpose  being  to  confine  to  state  courts 
litigation  in  which  any  of  these  corporations  may  be  a 
party. 

Two  members  of  the  Massachusetts  senate  attacked 
the  state  civil-service  commission  last  week  while  the  sal- 
ary-appropriation bill  for  the  commission  was  under  con- 
sideration. No  senator  arose  to  defend  the  commission, 
but  the  bill  for  its  maintenance  passed  its  third  reading 
with  only  a  very  few  negative  votes. 

A  bill  to  remit  taxes  on  new  manufacturing  enter- 
prises has  been  rejected  by  the  South  Carolina  senate, 
although  much  stress  was  laid  in  the  debate  upon  the 
fact  that  other  of  the  southern  states  had  adopted  this 
method  to  coax  capital  from  the  north.  A  separate  coach 
bill,  passed  by  the  house,  provides  for  a  maximum  rail- 
road fare  of  three  cents  a  mile. 


How  Near  Allison  Came  to  the  Presidency 

Senator  Hoar's  reminiscences  in  the  February  Scrib- 
ner's  cover  the  four  national  conventions  of  1876,  1880, 
1884,  and  1888  in  which  the  senator  took  an  important 

part.  The  disclosures  of  the 
"underground"  workings  of  a 
national  convention  are  very 
interesting.  In  the  interests  of 
amity,  however,  it  would  have 
been  better  if  Mr.  Hoar  had 
not  published  his  recollections 
of  the  convention  of  1888  just 
as  Mr.  Allison  and  Mr.  Depew 
are  to  meet  in  the  senate.  We 
quote  only  that  part  of  the  ar- 
ticle referring  to  the  latter  con- 
vention: 


SENATOR  HOAR 

number   of  gentlemen 


A  meeting  was  called  by  a 
representing  different  delega- 
tions in  a  room  in  the  building  where  the  conven- 
tion was  held,  for  consultation,  and  to  see  if  they 
could  agree  upon  a  candidate.  The  Massachusetts 
delegation  had  authorized  me  to  cast  their  vote  as  a 
unit  for  any  candidate  for  whom  I  should  think  best, 
whom  sixteen  of  the  delegates — being  one  more  than  a 
majority— approved.  I  had  ascertained  their  opinion. 
While  as  I  said  there  were  but  thirteen  at  most  who  would 
support  Sherman,  considerably  more  than  sixteen  were 
willing  to  support  either  Harrison  or  Allison,  and  perhaps 
one  or  two  others,  who  had  been  prominently  mentioned, 
including,  I  think,  Mr.  Depew,  although  of  that  I  am  not 
certain.  We  met  as  I  said.  The  New  York  delegation 
had  authorized  its  vote  to  be  cast  unanimously  for  am 
person  on  whom  the  four  delegates  at  large,  Piatt,  Miller, 
Depew,  and  Hiscock,  representing  different  shades  of 
opinion  in  the  Republican  party  of  that  state  should 
agree.  Three  of  these  gentlemen]  Piatt,  Miller  and  His- 
cock, were  present  at  the  meeting. 

The  names  of  several  candidates  were  discussed. 
1  made  a  very  earnest  speech  in  favor  of  Mr.  Allison, 
setting  forth  what  I  thought  were  the  qualities  that 
would  make  him  a  popular  candidate,  and  would  make 
him  an  able  and  wise  president.  Finally,  all  agreed 
that  their  states  should  vote  for  Mr.  Allison  when  the 
convention  came  in  at  six  o'clock.  Depew,  as  I  have 
said,  was  absent.  But  his  three  colleagues  said  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  he  would  agree  to  their  action, 
and  there  would  be  no  difficulty  about  New  York.  We 
thought  it  best,  as  a  matter  of  precaution,  to  meet 


again  a  half-hour  before  the  coming  in  of  the  convention 
to  be  sure  the  thing  was  to  go  through  all  right.    I  sup- 
pose that  everybody  in  that  room  when  he  left  it  felt  as 
certain  as  of  any  event  in  the  future  that  Mr.  Allison 
would  be  nominated  in  the  convention. 

When  we  met  at  the  time  fixed,  the  three  delegates  at 
large  from  New  York  said  they  were  sorry  they  could  not 
carry  out  their  engagement.  Mr.  Depew,  who  had 
been  supported  as  a  candidate  by  his  state  in  the 
earlier  ballots,  had  made  a  speech  withdrawing  his  name. 
But  when  the  action  of  the  meeting  was  reported  to  him, 
he  said  he  had  been  compelled  to  withdraw  by  the  oppo^ 
sition  of  the  agrarian  element,  which  was  hostile  to  rail- 
roads. He  was  then  president  of  the  New  York  Central 
and  Hudson  river  railroad  company.  He  said  that  this 
opposition  to  him  came  largely  from  Iowa,  and  from  the 
northwest,  where  was  found  the  chief  support  of  Allison; 
that  while  lie  had  withdrawn  his  own  name,  he  would  not 
so  far  submit  to  such  an  unreasonable  and  socialistic 
sentiment  as  to  give  his  consent  that  it  should  dictate  a 
candidate  for  the  Republican  party.  The  three  other  dele- 
gates at  large  were  therefore  compelled  to  refuse  their 
support  to  the  arrangement  which  had  been  conditionally 
agreed  on,  and  the  thing  fell  through.  If  it  had  gone  on, 
New  York,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Pennsylvania,  Massachu- 
sets,  Iowa,  California,  and  perhaps  Missouri  would  have 
cast  their  votes  unanimously  for  Allison,  and  his  nomina- 
tion would  have  been  sure. 

1  think  no  other  person  ever  came  so  near  the  presi- 
dency of  the  United  States,  and  missed  it.  The  result 
was  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Harrison. 

The  delegation  very  kindly  offered  before  the  first 
ballot,  and  again  just  before  the  fourth  or  fifth  ballot,  to 
present  my  name  as  the  candidate  of  Massachusetts.  I 
thought  then,  and  think  now,  though  that  is  a  matter  of 
conjecture,  that  I  should  have  gotten  about  seventy  votes. 
But  I  thought  my  nomination  out  of  the  question.  I 
thought  also  that  it  would  be  utterly  inexpedient,  if  it 
could  be  accomplished. 
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Congressional  Summary 

February  7. — The  senate  considered  the  McEnery 
resolution  and  the  Indian  appropriation  bill.  The  house 
took  favorable  action  on  a  large  number  of  public  build- 
ing bills. 

February  8. — The  senate  passed  the  Indian  appropri- 
ation bill.  The  house  passed  twenty-four  more  public 
building  bills. 

February  9. — The  senate  made  rapid  progress  with 
the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  appropriation  bill. 
In  the  house  debate  on  the  sundry  civil  bill  Mr.  Cannon 
(Rep.  111.)  showed  the  necessity  for  retrenchment  and 
practically  gave  notice  that  the  Nicaragua  canal  and  ship- 
ping subsidy  bills  could  not  be  passed  at  the  present 


February  10. — Only  routine  business  was  done  in 
congress;  Mr.  Docker)'  (Dem.  Mo.)  confirmed  Mr. 
Cannon's  estimate  of  a  deficiency  of  $159,000,000  this 
year. 

February  1 1. — The  senate  agreed  to  vote  on  the  Mc- 
Enery resolution;  the  legislative  appropriation  bill  was 
pissed.  Following  the  passage  of  the  joint  resolution  for 
the  payment  of  fifty  per  cent  extra  to  workmen  in  navy 
yards  for  overwork  during  the  Spanish  war,  the  house  de- 
voted the  session  to  eulogies  of  the  late  Representative 
Dingley,  of  Maine. 

February  12. — A  bill  to  revive  the  grade  of  admiral  in 
the  navy  and  the  agncultural  appropriation  bill  were 
passed  by  the  senate.  The  house  spent  the  day  in  con- 
sidering the  sundry  civil  service  bill. 

+ 

Various  Topics 

The  president  has  appointed  a  court  ol  inquiry,  composed 
of  two  generals  and  one  colonel  of  the  army,  to  investigate 
General  Miles's  bad-beef  charges. 

The  commission  appointed  by  the  president  to  investigate 
the  conduct  ol  the  war  has  made  its  report.  It  exonerates 
Secretary  Alger  and  the  war  department  from  all  the  charges 
made,  and  inferentially  charges  General  Miles  with  dereliction 
of  duty.  Failures  are  pointed  out  but  the  placing  of  the 
blame  is  left  to  the  president.  The  press  is  practically  a  unit 
in  looking  upon  the  report  as  "  a  coal  ot  whitewash  "  for  the 
war  department. 

The  budget  of  Porto  Rico  for  the  year  1899  has  just  been 
approved  by  General  Henry.  The  budget  is  formed  by  the 
following  items  :  General  obligations,  $19,580  ;  state  obliga- 
tions, $304,995  ;  department  of  justice,  $201,452.22  ;  finance 
department.  $169,610  ;  department  of  the  interior,  $766,639. 
The  customs  receipts  for  the  coming  year  are  estimated  at 
$3,132,000.  Deducting  the  amount  usually  raised  by  the 
duty  on  wheat  flour,  which  has  been  taken  off  by  General 
Henry — $500.000— leaves  a  net  revenue  from  the  custom- 
houses of  $2,632,900.  General  Henry  has  asked  for  the  right 
to  apply  the  customs  receipts  to  the  expenses  of  govern- 


StR  H.  CAMPBELL  BAN- 
NKRMAN 


HIS  HEAD!    SO  MUCH  FOR  BUCKINGHAM' 
(OR  BEEP.) 


FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 

The  Liberal  Collapse 

The  Nineteenth  Century  contains  a  symposium  of  three 
articles  under  the  above  main  head.  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Guinness 
Rogers  contributes  the  first  article,  "The  Party  and  its 

Leaders,"  reviewing  the 
steady  decline  of  the  Liber- 
als from  the  schism  of  1886. 
He  does  not  regard  the  situa- 
tion as  desperate,  and  claims 
that  none  of  the  disputes 
within  the  party  constitute 
sufficient  cause  for  division. 
The  office  and  duty  of  the 
party  remain  and  must  be 
executed.  "The  revival  of 
the  party  is  the  primary  mat- 
ter. Happily  it  has  time  to 
heal  its  breaches,  to  repair 
its  waste  places,  to  concen- 
trate its  strength.  A  friend 
remarked  to  me  that  the 
present  difficulty  made  the  outlook  for  the  next  general 
election  very  gloomy.  I  could  only  answer  that  with- 
out it  it  would  have  been  much  more  hopeless." 

Sidney  Low  presents  "A  Case  for  Coalition.''  "To 
many  people,"  he  says,  "it  must  seem  that  the  time  has 
come  when  a  further  break-up  of  party  ties  should  occur, 
and  when  the  process,  only  half  performed  in  1886, 
should  be  carried  to  its  proper  and  natural  conclusion." 
After  examining  the  several  policies  which  might  unify  or 
repel  the  parties  Mr.  Low  says  : 

With  Lord  Salisbury,  Lord  Roscbery,  Mr.  Balfour,  Mr. 
Goschen,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  Lord  Kimberley,  Sir  H.  Camp- 
bell-Bannerman,  Sir  Edward  Grey,  and  perhaps  Mr.  Asquith, 
acting  together,  a  truly  "  national  "  party  could  be  formed — a 
party  which  could  carry  out  as  much  reform  and  domestic  leg- 
islation as  any  moderate  man  desires,  and  could  confront  the 
foreign  complications  approaching  with  a  strength  like  that  of 
Mr.  Pitt's  administration  alter  1 794,  when  the  Portland  Whigs 
joined  the  government.  If  it  is  said  that  England  does  not 
love  coalitions,  the  example  just  mentioned  shows  that  there 
are  times  when  she  does.  There  never  was  a  more  popular 
combination  than  that  of  the  Tories  and  the  patriotic  Whigs 
during  the  earlier  portion  of  the  great  French  war.  The 
Unionist  alliance  suggested  would  be  more  popular  still;  so 
popular,  indeed,  that  probably  neither  Sir  William  Harcourt 
nor  Mr.  John  Morley  would  care  to  emerge  from  retirement 
in  order  to  become  the  Fox  ot  the  remnant  ol  the  opposi- 
tion. 

This,  indeed,  may  seem  at  first  sight  the  one  real  objec- 
tion to  the  proposal.  Would  not  the  coalition  lie  not  merely 
strong,  but  too  strong — strong  enough  not  only  to  defeat,  but 
to  annihilate,  their  opponents?  The  coalition  might  indeed 
be  supreme  for  the  moment.  It  would  probably  sweep  the 
board  at  the  next  general  election,  and  would  instal  in  power 
a  government  with  an  irresistible  majority  in  the  house  of 
commons.  This  is  a  state  of  things  not  always  advantageous; 
but  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  for  it  at  a  time  when  for- 
eign relations  may  at  any  moment  grow  critical.  A  dictatorial 
cabinet  may  well  be  endured  while  we  arc  menaced  with  war, 
or  with  those  diplomatic  difficulties  which  require  to  be  han- 
dled wilh  an  almost  warlike  energy  and  decision.  But  in  any 
case  an  opposition  will  evolve  itself  in  due  course.  The  Rad- 
ical revival  is  bound  to  come.  Radicalism  is  not,  perhaps  it 
ought  not  to  lie,  an  extinct  force  in  this  country,  in  spite  ol 
the  reaction  towards  Conservatism  of  the  past  few  years.  The 
pendulum  has  not  stopped  swinging,  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  a  real  "  advanced  "  party  will  not  be  able  to 
make  itself  felt.  It  will  perform  its  functions  quite  as  effect- 
ually, and  much  more  to  its  own  satisfaction,  if  it  has  by  that 
time  been  definitely  abandoned  by  those  who  now  find  them- 
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selves  divided  only  by  name,  and  by  some  lingering  loyalties 
and  antipathies,  from  the  Conservatives  and  Unionists. 

Keir  HanJie  and  J.  R.  MacDonald  write  of  "The  In- 
dependent Labor  Party's  Program."  They  think  that 
"  the  Liberal  party  has  done  its  work.  It  was  evolved  to 
meet  the  need  of  past  generations.  Its  ideas  were  derived 
from  a  political  philosophy  and  a  system  of  economics 
that  have  become  antiquated;  the  political  application 
which  it  made  of  words  of  everlasting  ethical  import,  such 
as  '  right  and  '  liberty,'  give  no  guidance  in  solving  pres- 
ent-day problems."  The  article  is  a  most  interesting  one, 
explaining  the  aims,  strength  and  intentions  of  the  party, 
and  making  it  plain  that  its  leaders  have  no  intention  of 
infusing  their  younger  blood  into  the  Liberal  paralytic — 
supposing  that  the  Liberals  would  submit  to  such  an 
operation.  "For  the  Independent  Labor  party  to  give 
up  its  independence  would  be  to  give  up  its  life,"  they 
say,  and  then  make  this  final  declaration: 

The  sympathies  of  the  Independent  Labor  party  are  gen- 
uinely with  progressive  efforts,  our  contempt  is  for  the  polit- 
ical quacks  alone — and  they  are  to  be  found  in  both  Liberal 
and  Tory  camps;  our  anxiety  is  to  get  the  thinking  electors  to 
understand  what  is  going  on.  The  (lux  and  How  of  progress- 
ive  policy,  the  transitory  nature  of  every  progressive  party, 
the  futility  of  alliance  where  there  is  no  fundamental  agree- 
ment, the  usclessness  of  a  programme  where  there  is  no  well- 
understood  principle,  the  perniciousness  of  following  a  party 
for  its  name  rather  than  lor  its  purpose,  for  its  past  records 
than  for  its  outlook  ahead,  the  imperative  necessity  to  be  ever 
vigilant  so  as  to  adapt  political  methods  and  ideas  to  the 
changing  circumstances  of  the  life  of  a  people,  have  been  en- 
forced by  every  progressive  politician  who  has  pretended  to 
understand  the  rationality  ol  political  methods.  The  elector 
who  is  seriously  studying  the  puzzling  maze  of  political  ineffi- 
ciency at  the  present  time  can  not  refuse  much  longer  to  take 
those  deeper  views  of  political  change,  and  to  recognize  the 
fundamental  reasons  for  the  rise,  vigor,  and  fall  of  political 
parties  which  we  have  been  attempting  to  explain. 

Our  refusal  to  see  in  the  flotsam  and  jetsam  of  political 
promises  and  speec  hes  anything  of  real  consequence  and  any 
indication  of  real  agreement  or  disagreement  with  us  has  con- 
fused many  who  have  lived  in  times  when  promises  meant 
something  and  speeches  indicated  a  party  policy.  That  such 
is  the  case  now  we  deny,  and  that  denial  is  the  key  to  the  po- 
litical position  of  the  Independent  Labor  pirty.  We  see  the 
springs  of  political  action  deep-seated  in  the  social,  mental, 
and  moral  state  of  the  people,  and  diverging  views  on  those 
more  fundamental  matters  guide  us  in  discovering  where  we 
are  to  look  for  political  differences.  If  our  country  has  not 
said  its  last  word  on  human  progress,  and  our  political  future 
is  to  be  more  than  an  aimless  wandering  hither  and  thither, 
patching  here  and  patching  there,  we  must  return  to  a  com- 
prehensive idea  of  human  liberty,  and  discover,  for  working 
purposes  at  any  rate,  what  arc  to  be  the  characteristics  of  the 
next  stage  of  our  national  life.  The  Independent  Labor  party, 
aware  ol  this  necessity  of  a  leverage  and  a  guide,  declares  for 
democracy  in  the  political,  and  socialism  in  the  industrial 
state;  and  because  no  other  party  believes  in  the  one  or  the 
other,  it  continues  its  position  as  an  independent  factor  in 
present-dav  politics. 

+ 

Latin  and  Saxon  Courts 

Wai  ter  S.  Logan,  in  tin-  February  Forum.  Condensed  lor 
Public  Opinion 
Our  English-speaking  race  has  secured  its  free  institu- 
tions because  it  has  secured  a  government  by  judges.  The 
power  of  the  executive  is  exercised  arbitrarily  and  from  a 
partial  or  partisan  view  of  the  situation;  the  power  of  the 
judiciary  is  exercised  deliberately  and  after  hearing  all  sides 
of  the  question.  The  one  may  sustain  its  authority  by 
force;  the  other  has  to  support  it  by  reasoning.  The  one 
depends  upon  that  which  man  enjoys  in  common  with  the 
beasts;  the  other,  on  that  which  we  share  with  angels. 
Latin  nations  today  have  institutions  which  guarantee 
some  degree  of  freedom  to  their  people;  but  the  institu- 


tions on  which  their  people  depend  for  whatever  degree  <>t 
freedom  they  enjoy  have  been  copied  from  ours.  Their 
hope  for  the  future  is  in  copying  more.  They  will  have 
to  keep  on  copying  until  a  Dreyfus  or  a  Zola  trial  shall  be 
as  impossible  with  them  as  it  is  with  us.  With  us  the 
judiciary  is  independent;  with  the  Latins  it  is  more  or  less 
the  servant  of  the  executive.  The  Latin  executive  is  wont, 
in  practice, — however  it  may  be  in  theory, — to  fix  the 
limit  of  the  scope  of  judicial  inquiry.  It  is  quite  the  con- 
trary with  us. 

A  Saxon  court  has  no  closet.  Under  the  original 
Latin  practice — in  some  Latin  countries  this  practice  ha-s 
been  modified — the  proceedings  are  all  taken  by  the  judge 
in  privacy.  The  witnesses  are  examined  by  the  judge  in 
private;  the  record  is  made  up  by  him  in  private;  and  the 
cause  is  submitted  and  decided  in  written  arguments.  He 
is  always  right;  for  he  has  to  give  no  reasons  for  his  de- 
cisions, and  the  evidence  upon  which  it  is  based  is  never 
made  public.  It  has  been  said  of  this  method  of  taking 
the  evidence  of  witnesses  in  the  judge's  private  closet,  that 
if  he  was  an  honest  judge  he  took  only  testimony;  other- 
wise, he  was  wont  to  take  whatever  he  could  get. 

The  bulwark  of  our  Saxon  judicial  system  is  the  free 
and  unrestricted  cross-examination  of  witnesses  in  open 
court.  Notwithstanding  its  occasional  abuse,  it  is  the 
best  device  for  eliciting  truth  and  securing  justice  that  has 
ever  been  invented  by  mortal  man.  Latin  jurisprudence 
has  no  such  bulwark.  Another  distinguishing  feature  of 
the  Saxon  court  is  the  trial.  The  Saxon  lawsuit  is  a  bat- 
tle. The  lawyers  on  each  side  are  the  opposing  com- 
manders. The  issue  is  determined  by  a  trial.  A  battle 
is  a  trial  on  a  battlefield.  A  trial  is  a  battle  in  a  court- 
room. In  every  legal  controversy  in  a  Saxon  court  there 
comes  a  time  when  the  suitor  must  meet  his  adversary 
face  to  face  and  fry  issues  with  him.  In  Latin  courts — 
except  as  they  have  in  modern  times  occasionally  copied 
from  our  system — there  is  no  such  thing  as  what  we  call  a 
trial.  The  judge  has  charge  of  the  case  from  the  begin- 
ning. It  is  under  trial  all  the  time;  and  it  is  usually  a 
long  time.  If  the  judge  is  in  doubt, — and  he  usually  is, 
— he  takes  more  testimony,  either  of  his  own  motion  or 
by  examining  witnesses  suggested  to  him  by  either  side. 
When  he  can  think  of  no  more  evidence  to  take,  or  be- 
cause he  is  tired  of  the  case,  he  decides  it.  The  respon- 
sibility for  the  management  of  the  case  is,  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end,  with  the  judge  and  not  with  the  parties 
interested  or  their  counsel.  A  determination  is  finally 
reached;  but  it  is  evolved  from  the  gradual  mental  proc- 
esses of  the  judge  and  not  as  the  result  of  a  sharp  and  de- 
cisive trial.    The  Latin,  except  as  he  has  learned  it  from 
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us,  has  no  conception  of  what  we  know  so  well  as  the  trial 
of  a  lawsuit. 

The  distinguishing  difference  between  a  Saxon  and  a 
Latin  court  is  well  illustrated  by  the  form  of  the  pleadings. 
The  common  law  declaration,  the  Saxon's  formulation  of 
his  claim,  is  the  assertion  of  a  right;  and  it  concludes 
with  a  demand.  The  bill  in  equity,  the  typical  Latin 
plea,  is  a  petition;  and,  except  where  we  have  Saxonized 
it,  it  ends  with  a  prayer.  The  Saxon  issue  is  sharp,  clear, 
concise.  It  has  a  clear  affirmative  and  a  plain  negative 
— something  one  can  fight  about.  The  Latin  pleadings 
are  long,  complicated,  verbose.  They  suggest  much  to 
talk  about,  but  little  to  light  over.  The  Saxon  declara- 
tion is  the  demand  of  a  freeman  for  his  rights;  the  I-atin 
petition  is  a  persistent  plea  for  grace.  The  Saxon  in  a 
lawsuit  seeks  his  own,  and  is  ready  to  fight  for  it;  the 
Latin  asks  for  bounty  and  begs  for  it. 

The  Saxon  lawyer  is  not  one  whit  less  dignified,  less 
responsible,  or  less  vital  to  the  court's  existence  than  the 
judge  himself.  The  Latin  court  consists  of  a  master  be- 
hind the  bench  and  of  his  servants  before  it;  our  courts 
consist  of  lawyers  on  the  bench  and  of  other  lawyers  of 
equal  dignity  and  importance — as  we  of  the  bar  are  fain 
to  flatter  ourselves — before  it. 

The  basic  difference  between  Latin  and  Saxon  juris- 
prudence is  that  the  one  accords  privileges,  while  the 
other  protects  rights.  The  one  is  but  an  amelioration  of 
despotism;  the  other  the  strong  right  arm  of  a  free  peo- 
ple. We  have  taken  just  enough  of  the  Latin  into  our 
Saxon  system  to  temper  some  of  its  harshness,  to  round 
off  some  of  its  rough  edges,  and  to  make  it  a  little  milder 
in  its  application.  We  have  adopted  the  form  of  equity 
procedure  from  the  Roman  jurisprudence;  but  we  have 
changed  its  substance,  so  that  it  is  no  longer  in  fact — 
whatever  it  may  be  in  form — a  plea  for  a  privilege,  but  is 
simpty  a  more  effective  method  for  safeguarding  rights. 

The  habitat  of  the  anarchist,  the  socialist,  and  the 
communist,  and  the  source  of  anarchistic,  socialistic,  and 
communistic  ideas  seems  to  be  Latin  Europe.  Is  this 
merely  a  coincidence;  or  is  there  to  be  found  in  the  facts 
an  underlying  relation  of  cause  and  effect  ?  Is  there  any- 
thing in  the  institutions  or  jurisprudence  of  these  Latin 
countries  that  promotes  the  growth  of  anarchism,  social- 
ism, and  communism  ?  Has  it  never  occurred  to  the  pro- 
moters of  anti-anarchist  congresses  and  to  the  men  who 
fear  so  much  the  growth  of  socialism  and  communism 
that  the  anarchist,  the  socialist,  and  the  communist  may 
be  the  natural  and  inevitable  product  of  the  jurisprudence 
of  privilege? 

+ 

The  Dutch  Management  of  Java 

February  Amtriean  Monthly  Rnitif  af  Rtvitwt.    New  York 
Condensed  for  Public  Opinion 

As  Wallace  [in  "The  Malay  Archipelago"]  concisely 
states  it,  the  mode  of  government  in  Java  is  to  retain  the 
whole  series  of  native  rulers,  from  the  village  chief  up  to 
princes,  who,  under  the  name  of  regents,  are  the  heads 
of  districts  about  the  size  of  a  small  English  county. 

With  each  regent  is  placed  a  Dutch  resident,  or  assist- 
ant resident,  who  is  considered  to  be  his  ••  elder  brother" 
and  whose  "  orders  "  take  the  form  of  "  recommendations," 
which  are,  however,  implicitly  obeyed.  Along  with  each 
assistant  resident  is  a  controller,  a  kind  of  inspector  of  all 
the  lower  native  rulers,  who  periodically  visits  every  vil- 
lage in  the  district,  examines  the  proceedings  of  the  native 
courts,  hears  complaints  against  the  head  men  or  other 
native  chiefs,  and  superintends  the  government  plantations. 

In  short,  the  Dutch  have  sagaciously  considered  the 
social  conditions  of  the  natives,  have  not  attempted  to  re- 
construct or  reform  them,  but  have  scrupulously  respected 
their  traditions  and  their  religious  institutions.  The 
adoption  of  a  reverse  procedure  is  accountable  for  some 


admitted  failures  of  missionary  efforts  among  such  peo- 
ples— a  procedure  that  attempts  to  impose  upon  them 
the  mere  externals  of  European  civilization  and  so-called 
Christianity ;  inducing  them,  with  the  introduction  of 
"diseases,  accomplishments,  and  sins,"  to  adopt  customs 
entirely  unfitted  for  their  environment 

Prefatory  to  a  discussion  of  the  "culture  system"  in 
Java,  Wallace  sketches  the  common  results  of  free  Euro- 
pean trade  with  uncivilized  peoples.    He  says  : 

Natives  of  tropical  climates  have  few  wants,  and  when 
these  are  supplied  arc  disinclined  to  work  for  superfluities 
without  some  strong  incitement.  The  free  competition  of 
European  traders,  however,  introduces  two  powerful  stimu- 
lants to  exertion.  Spirits  or  opium  is  a  temptation  too 
strong  for  most  savages  to  resist,  and  to  obtain  these  he 
will  sell  whatever  he  has  and  will  work  to  get  more.  An- 
other temptation  he  can  not  resist  is  goods  on  credit,  and 
the  consequence  is  that  he  accumulates  debt  upon  debt, 
and  often  remains  for  years  or  for  life  a  debtor  and  almost 
a  slave.  This  is  a  state  of  things  which  occurs  very 
largely  in  every  part  of  the  world  in  which  men  of  a  supe- 
rior race  freely  trade  with  men  of  a  lower  race.  It  extends 
trade,  no  doubt,  for  a  time,  but  it  demoralizes  the  native, 
checks  true  civilisation,  and  does  not  lead  to  any  permanent 
increase  in  the  wealth  of  the  country  ;  so  that  the  European 
government  of  such  a  country  must  be  carried  on  at  a  loss. 

L'nder  the  "  culture  system  "  the  people,  through  their 
chiefs,  were  induced  to  give  a  portion  of  their  time  to  the 
cultivation  of  coffee,  sugar,  and  other  valuable  products. 
A  fixed  rate  of  wages  was  paid  to  the  laborers.  The  pro- 
duce was  sold  to  the  government  at  a  low  fixed  price. 
Out  of  the  net  profit' a  percentage  went  to  the  chiefs  and 
the  remainder  went  to  the  workmen.  This  system  was 
the  work  of  the  great  statesman.  General  Van  den  Bosch, 
of  whom  Money  says  :  "It  pleased  God,  in  mercy  to  a 
suffering  people,  to  inspire  the  king  of  Holland  with  con- 
fidence in  apparently  the  wildest  schemer  of  his  realm." 

Wallace  believes  that  there  is  no  example  elsewhere 
of  such  striking  results  being  produced  in  so  short  a  time 
— results  which  are  entirely  due  to  the  system  of  govern- 
ment adopted  by  the  Dutch  in  their  eastern  possessions. 
This  system,  though  a  "paternal  despotism, "  he  regards 
as  the  best  for  dealing  with  such  races,  as  it  is  best  for 
dealing  with  children. 

There  is  not  merely  an  analogy-— there  is  in  many  re- 
spects an  identity  of  relation  between  master  and  pupil  or 
parent  and  child  on  the  one  hand  and  an  uncivilized  race 

and   its   civilized  rulers   on   the  other  The  Dutch 

have  in  most  cases  upheld  and  strengthened  the  authority 
of  the  native  chiefs,  to  whom  the  people  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  render  a  voluntary  obedience ;  and  by  acting  on 
the  intelligence  and  self-ir.terest  of  these  chiefs,  have 
brought  about  changes  in  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
people  which  would  have  excited  ill-feeling  and  perhaps 
revolt  had  they  been  directly  enforced  by  foreigners. 

+ 

Charles  A.  Conant,  the  well-known  statistician,  writes 
under  the  title,  "  Russia  as  a  World  Power,"  in  the  Feb- 
ruary North-American.  He  concludes  that  ten  years  of 
such  economic  development  as  Russia  has  witnessed  in 
the  ten  years  just  passed  will  make  her  enormously  stron- 
ger than  she  is  to-day;  thirty  years  will  make  her  almost 
irresistible.  According  to  calculations  made  in  1 895,  Rus- 
sia ranked  fourth,  with  $5,000,000,000  of  negotiable 
wealth,  but  this  amount  has  greatly  increased  within  three 
years.  With  a  government  controlled  by  the  single  pur- 
pose of  promoting  national  advancement,  with  the  best 
economic  knowledge  at  her  command,  with  almost  un- 
limited natural  resources,  and  with  an  equipment  of 
producing  plant  and  saved  capital  sufficient  to  permit 
constantly  accelerating  progress,  Russia  promises  in 
another  generation  to  be  the  great  competitor  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  for  the  commercial  and  military  supre- 
macy of  the  world. 
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XXVI, 


CAPRIVI 


Death  of  Count  Caprivi 

Count  Von  Caprivi,  the  former  chancellor  of  the  Ger- 
man empire,  died  at  Skyren,  near  Frankfort,  February  6. 
Count  George  Leo  Von  Caprivi  de  Caprera  De  Monte- 
cuccult  was  born  at  Charlot- 
tenburg,  February  24,  1821, 
and,  entering  a  general  regi- 
ment in  his  1 8th  year,  won 
promotion  and  served  with 
distinction  in  the  campaigns 
of  1864  and  1866.  In  1870 
he  acted  as  chief  of  staff  of 
the  tenth  corps,  of  which  he 
was  afterwards  the  comman- 
der. After  the  death  of  Count 
Monts  and  soon  after  the 
present  emperor's  accession, 
he  reorganized  the  German 
navy,  and  for  this  work  no 
less  than  for  his  loyalty  in  the 
army  Von  Caprivi  was  rewarded  with  the  command  of  the 
tenth,  or  Hanoverian  corps,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  army. 

During  the  manoeuvres  of  1889,  while  the  emperor 
was  casting  about  for  a  successor  to  Prince  Bismarck,  his 
attention  was  again  attracted  to  Caprivi.  At  that  time,  it 
is  said,  the  emperor  wrote  an  anonymous  essay  to  the 
annual  competition  of  the  general  staff,  which  Count 
Waldersee  ridiculed.  The  emperor  was  present  and  be- 
came so  excited  that  General  Von  Caprivi  divined  his 
secret  and  at  once  proceeded  to  support  the  ideas  the 
essay  contained.  Count  Waldersee  was  soon  after  given 
a  brief  holiday  in  Italy,  and  Caprivi  was  taken  into  favor 
as  the  result  of  his  tact.  On  March  19,  1890,  he  was  ap- 
pointed chancellor  of  the  German  empire.  The  following 
year  he  received  the  title  of  count  from  the  emperor,  and 
soon  after  gave  up  the  post  of  Prussian  prime  minister  to 
Count  von  Fulenberg,  but  remained  chancellor  and  minis- 
ter of  foreign  affairs.  In  spite  of  opposition  he,  in  1892 
and  1893,  conducted  the  German  army  bills  through  the 
reichstag.  In  1894  he  quite  unexpectedly  resigned,  owing 
to  friction  with  Count  von  F.ulenberg  over  the  agrarian 
malcontents. 

Bismarck  was  a  high  protectionist,  who  favored  pro- 
hibitive duties  against  the  agricultural  products  of  other 
nations.  German  landowners  could  not  compete  with 
Russia,  Austria- Hungary  and  the  producers  of  the  new- 
world,  so  Bismarck  fenced  the  latter  out.  Caprivi  estab- 
lished a  new  regime  by  means  of  a  reciprocity  treaty  which 
was  signed  in  1892.  Ports  were  opened  to  foreign  grains 
and  foreign  meats  in  exchange  for  lower  duties  on  Ger- 
man manufactures.  This  gave  the  manufacturing  inter- 
ests a  boom,  but  of  course  it  antagonized  the  landowners 
and  farmers. 

Caprivi  was  first  of  all  a  soldier,  but,  as  he  showed  in 
his  administration  of  the  admiralty  and  afterwards  as  im- 
perial chancellor,  he  was  a  soldier  of  the  most  versatile 
and  adaptable  kind. 

+ 

As  a  result  of  the  negotiations  relative  to  Anglo-French 
claims  in  West  Africa  it  is  said  that  Great  Britain  has  con 
ceded  the  French  right  to  an  outlet  on  the  Nile,  and  that  an 
amicable  settlement  is  certain. 


Lord  Roberts,  of  the  British  army,  has  placed  himself  in 
antagonism  to  the  czar's  idea  of  disarmament  in  Kurope  and 
sums  up  his  argument  against  it  by  the  question  :  "  What 
would  unarmed  civilization  do  against  armed  barbarism  ?  " 
To  which  the  reply  has  been  made  that  "  manifestly  the  best 
thing  it  could  do  would  be  to  civilize  the  barbarians  in  pref- 
erence to  shooting  them.  The  truth  is,  that  the  heavy  arma- 
ments in  Europe  are  maintained  not  against  barbarians,  but 
against  nations  professedly  Christian." 


SOCIOLOGICAL 

The  Subtle  Problems  of  Charity 

In  the  February  Atlantic  Monthly,  Jane  Addams,  of 
Hull  house,  Chicago,  presents  some  of  the  perplexities 
which  harass  the  mind  of  the  charity  worker,  and  traces 
them  to  ethical  survivals  which  are  held  not  only  by  the 
benefactors,  but  by  the  recipients  of  charity  as  well.  She 
represents  the  charity  visitor  as  a  young  college  woman, 
well  bred  and  open-minded,  whose  theories  are  set  at 
naught  by  the  actual  conditions  in  which  she  finds  her- 
self. She  discovers  that  many  families  she  is  seeking  to 
improve  have  a  certain  virtue  of  their  own,  and  that  her 
teaching,  however  much  it  may  add  to  their  material  wel- 
fare, often  undermines  their  social  and  moral  standards. 
The  safest  platitudes  on  thrift  and  industry  arc  challenged 
by  the  knowledge  that  it  is  not  always  men's  fault  if  they 
do  not  get  on.  Laudable  excuses  present  themselves  for 
the  over-dressing  of  the  shop  girl,  the  extravagant  funeral, 
the  improvident  living,  which  the  visitor's  superior  intelli- 
gence condemns.  She  recognizes  that  dress  is  the  work- 
ing girl's  social  gauge,  that  it  means  consideration  from 
the  casual  acquaintance  who  stands  for  the  outside  world. 
The  punctilious  wearing  of  expensive  mourning  garments 
is  in  obedience  to  the  despotic  conventions  of  the  narrow 
street.  Improvidence  often  resolves  itself  into  generosity  in 
perfect  accord  with  the  natural  rule  of  giving,  which,  in  a 
primitive  society,  is  bounded  only  by  the  need  of  the  re- 
cipient and  the  resources  of  the  giver. 

There  are  numberless  instances  of  heroic  self-sacrifice 
quite  unknown  in  the  circles  where  greater  economic  ad- 
vantages make  that  kind  of  intimate  knowledge  of  one's 
neighbors  impossible.  An  Irish  family,  in  which  the  man  has 
lost  hi;  place,  and  the  woman  is  struggling  to  eke  out  the 
scanty  savings  by  day  work,  will  take  in  a  widow  and  her 
five  children  who  have  been  turned  into  the  street,  without  a 
moment's  reflection  upon  the  physical  discomforts  involved. 
The  most  maligned  landlady  is  usually  ready  to  lend  a  scut- 
tleful  of  coal  to  a  sulfering  tenant,  or  to  share  her  supper.  A 
woman  for  whom  the  writer  has  long  tried  in  vain  to  find 
work  failed  to  appear  at  the  appointed  time  when  a  job 
turned  up  at  last.  Upon  investigation  it  transpired  that  a 
neighbor  further  down  the  street  was  taken  ill ;  that  the  chil- 
dren ran  for  the  family  friend,  who  went,  of  course  ;  saying 
simply,  when  reasons  for  her  non-appearance  were  de- 
manded, "  It  broke  me  heart  to  leave  the  place,  but  what 
could  I  do  ?  " 

The  visitor  finds,  too,  that  she  can  not  deal  with  the 
perplexing  problems  of  early  marriage  and  child  labor  ac- 
cording to  economic  theories,  or  according  to  the  con- 
ventions which  have  regulated  her  own  life,  but  must  de- 
pend on  her  intimate  knowledge  of  the  situation,  and  her 
sympathy  for  those  into  whose  lives  she  has  gained  a  cu- 
rious insight.  She  can  not  be  too  severe  with  a  shiftless 
family  for  spending  money  on  pleasures  and  indulging 
their  children  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  means,  not 
even  the  poor  family  which  receives  beans  and  coal  from 
the  county,  and  pays  for  a  bicycle  on  the  installment  plan. 

As  the  growth  of  juvenile  crime  becomes  gradually  un- 
derstood, and  as  the  danger  of  giving  no  legitimate  and  or- 
ganized pleasure  to  the  child  becomes  clearer,  we  remember 
that  primitive  man  had  games  long  before  he  cared  for  a 
house  or  for  regular  meals.  From  the  very  beginning  the 
most  enticing  and  exciting  experiences  which  the  children 
have  seen  have  been  connected  with  crime.  The  policeman 
embodies  all  the  majesty  of  succcsslul  law  and  established 
government  in  Ml  brass  buttons  and  datzlingly  equipped  pa- 
trol wagon.  The  boy  who  has  been  arrested  comes  back 
more  or  less  a  hero,  with  a  tale  to  tell  of  the  interior  recesses 
of  the  mysterious  police  station.  The  excitement  of  a  chase, 
the  chances  of  competition,  and  the  love  of  a  fight  are  all 
centered  in  the  outward  display  of  crime.  The  parent  who 
receives  charitable  aid,  and  yet  provides  pleasures  for  his 
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child,  and  is  willing  to  indulge  him  in  his  play,  is  blindly  do- 
ing one  ot  the  wisest  things  possible  ;  and  no  one  is  more 
eager  for  playgrounds  and  vacation  schools  than  the  charity 
visitor  whose  experience  has  brought  her  to  this  point  of  view. 

For  these  subtle  problems  of  charity  Miss  Addams  finds 
no  solution  in  abstract  theory  or  philosophic  formula. 
They  are  problem*  of  life,  to  be  worked  out  with  infinite 
patience  and  without  hope  of  results  until  "our  affection 
becomes  large  and  real  enough  to  care  for  the  unworthy 
among  the  poor  as  we  would  care  for  the  unworthy 
among  our  own  kin."  The  only  solution  the  writer  finds 
—if  solution  it  may  be  called — is  this  : 

The  Hebrew  prophet  made  three  requirements  from 
those  who  would  join  the  great  forward- moving  procession 
led  by  Jehovah.  "  To  love  mercy,"  and  at  the  same  time 
"to  do  justly,"  is  the  difficult  task.  To  fulfill  the  first  re- 
quirement alone  is  to  fall  into  the  error  of  indiscriminate 
giving,  with  all  its  disastrous  results  ;  to  fulfill  the  second 
exclusively  is  to  obtain  the  stern  policy  of  withholding, 
and  it  results  in  such  a  dreary  lack  of  sympathy  and  un- 
derstanding that  the  establishment  of  justice  is  impossible. 
It  may  be  that  the  combination  of  the  two  can  never 
be  attained  save  as  we  fulfill  still  the  third  requirement, 
"to  walk  humbly  with  God,"  which  may  mean  to  walk 
for  many  dreary  miles  beside  the  lowliest  of  his  creatures, 
not  even  in  peace  of  mind,  that  the  companionship  of  the 
humble  is  popularly  supposed  to  give,  but  rather  with  the 
pangs  and  misgivings  to  which  the  poor  human  under- 
standing is  subjected  whenever  it  attempts  to  comprehend 
the  meaning  of  life. 

4* 

Mill  Operatives  in  the  South 

Day  Allen  Willey,  in  the  February  Ckaulaufuan,  Mcadvillc, 
Pa.    Condensed  for  Public  Opinion 

The  mill-hands  in  the  south  to-day  arc  over  fifty  per 
cent  of  the  number  employed  in  the  New  England  states 
in  1890,  and  according  to  the  estimates  of  the  best  judges 
are  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  total  number  in  both  sec- 
tions of  the  country  at  present.  South  of  the  Potomac 
river  not  one  per  cent  are  Negroes.  It  might  be  said 
here  that  the  experiment  of  employing  colored  spinners 
and  weavers  has  been  tried  in  several  instances,  notably  in 
Charleston,  S.  C. ,  and  in  a  mill  in  Alabama,  but  thus  far 
without  success,  as,  according  to  the  statement  of  the 
managers,  wihile  the  Negroes  have  been  quick  to  learn, 
in  many  instances  they  arc  too  volatile  in  their  disposi- 
tions and  have  no  interest  in  their  work,  beyond  their 
weekly  wages.  Consequently,  amusements  or  any  other 
distraction  will  cause  them  to  leave  their  machines  for  a 
day  or  a  week  at  a  time,  no  matter  how  important  may 
he  the  task  at  hand. 

The  contrast  in  nationality  between  northern  and 
southern  operatives  is  very  great,  and  here  may  be  found 
one  cause  for  the  success  which  southern  mill-owners  en- 
joy. The  influx  of  Canadians,  Portuguese  anil  other 
foreigners  into  the  factories  north  of  Long  Island  sound 
has  been  limited  to  that  district,  and  the  southern  labor 
as  yet  is  mostly  American  born.  What  are  known  as 
mountaineers  have  contributed  most  of  the  inmates  of  the 
mills  in  the  Carolinas,  Georgia  and  Alabama.  Their  an- 
cestors have  resided  in  the  Piedmont  section  of  the  south 
since  the  colonial  days,  and  prior  to  their  life  in  the  mills 
they  eked  out  a  wretched  existence,  obtaining  the  bare 
necessities  of  life  from  little  garden  patches  on  the  hill- 
sides and  from  hunting  and  trapping,  except  in  some  por- 
tions of  North  Carolina,  where  the  people  found  employ- 
ment in  gathering  medicinal  herbs.  Forced  to  practice 
the  most  rigid  economy,  the  small  wages  obtained  in  the 
factories  have  seemed  generous  in  their  eyes,  accompanied 
with  the  really  pleasant  surroundings  of  most  of  the  fac- 
tory towns  in  the  south. 

These  people  are  content  to  work  from  sixty  to  seventy 
hours  weekly  at  the  loom  and  spindle,  sometimes  with 


less  than  a  half  hour  for  the  noonday  meal,  and  often  far 
into  the  night,  at  a  scale  of  wages  which  is  from  twenty 
to  twenty-five  per  cent  less  than  the  amounts  paid  in 
Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island.  They  do  all  the 
skilled  work,  Negroes  being  employed  to  carry  the  raw 
material,  as  firemen  and  in  other  positions  where  mere 
drudgery  is  required. 

The  comparatively  small  salaries  are,  however,  to  a 
certain  extent  counterbalanced  by  the  cheapness  of  living. 
We  have  already  alluded  to  the  pleasant  surroundings  of 
the  operatives.  Fully  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  industries 
arc  located  in  the  suburbs  of  towns  or  in  the  open  country, 
forming  nuclei  of  independent  communities.  Obtaining 
the  necessary  land  frequently  at  a  nominal  price  or  for 
nothing  from  the  original  owners,  who  realize  the  advan- 
tage to  their  property  of  such  an  industry,  the  mill  com- 
panies are  enabled  to  provide  homes  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
factory  for  those  depending  on  them.  The  tenement  sys- 
tem in  vogue  in  the  north,  with  its  attendant  discomforts 
and  hardships,  is  practically  unknown  here.  A  comfor- 
table house  of  five  or  six  rooms  can  be  built,  where  a 
number  are  erected,  for  $200.  Each  has  its  enclosure  of 
sometimes  half  an  acre  of  ground,  which  the  tenant  can 
use  for  raising  fruits  and  vegetables.  It  may  be  said  here 
that  thousands  of  families  of  cotton-mill  hands  do  not 
pay  a  dollar  for  such  food  in  the  course  of  a  year,  raising 
everything  needful  for  the  table,  the  only  expense  being 
for  seeds.  Most  of  the  mill  towns  arc  laid  out  with  a 
view  to  hygiene  and  the  comfort  of  the  residents,  with 
their  public  squares  or  recreation  grounds,  schoolhouses, 
churches,  and  frequently  supplied  with  gas-light  and 
water-works.  Yet  they  are  in  the  country  as  well  as  the 
mills  themselves,  and  their  inhabitants  enjoy  some  bene- 
fits of  the  city  as  well  as  the  advantages  of  pure  air  and 
sunlight — which  can  only  be  bestowed  by  nature  herself. 
The  schools  and  churches  are  frequently  built  by  the  mill- 
owners  at  their  own  expense,  as  they  realize  what  can  thus 
be  accomplished  in  keeping  their  employees  contented 
with  their  lot.  They  often  pay  the  salaries  of  the  school- 
teachers, these  institutions  being  open  to  all  children 
within  the  village  limits.  Few  if  any  southern  mills  em- 
ploy boys  or  girls  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  laws 
in  several  states  limit  the  age  to  fourteen. 

+ 

Households  Up  Side  Down 

Charles  B.  Spahr,  a  member  of  the  Outlook's  editorial 
staff,  is  writing  for  that  publication  a  series  of  articles  on 
"America's  Working  People,"  the  result  of  several 
months'  travel  and  personal  investigation  of  the  economic 
and  social  life  of  American  working  people  in  regions 
which  arc  industrial  centers  of  varied  types.  The  initial 
paper,  from  which  we  quote,  is  devoted  to  a  study  of  old 
factory  towns  of  New  England,  particularly  New  Bedford, 
Massachusetts. 


One  of  the  most  interesting  talks  I  had  in  New  Bed- 
ford was  with  the  Primitive  Methodist  pastor  and  his  wife. 
To  them  brotherhood  was  not  a  creed,  but  a  feeling. 
Some  of  the  pictures  which  this  pastor's  wife  gave  of  the 
home  lives  of  their  people  were  as  full  of  beauty  and  love 
as  anything  that  Millet  has  painted.  That  which  to  me 
seemed  hardest  of  all—the  fact  that  wives  as  well  as 
husbands  went  into  the  factory  at  daybreak  and  remained 
till  nightfall — had  not,  she  said,  destroyed  home  life. 
No  husbands  and  wives  she  knew  lived  more  lovingly  and 
happily  than  some  who  rose  together  long  before  five 
o'clock,  and  worked  together  in  getting  ready  the  break- 
fast, or  perhaps  doing  the  week's  washing,  and  at  night, 
when  they  returned,  joined  in  the  same  household  tasks. 
The  outward  union  of  their  lives  seemed  to  make  tloscr 
the  union  of  their  hearts.     "A  man's  life  consistcth  not 
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in  the  abundance  of  the  things  that  lie  possesscth,"  and, 
whatever  the  hardness  of  condition,  love  and  faith  can  use 
them  for  the  building  up  of  finer  characters. 

But  such  triumphs  of  character  over  environment  did 
not  make  better  the  environment.  Owing,  perhaps,  to 
the  fact  that  men's  fingers  are  less  nimble  than  women's, 
or  owing,  perhaps,  to  moral  deficiencies,  men  drop  out  of 
the  factories  at  an  earlier  age  than  women.  There  were 
many  families  where  the  women  did  the  factory  work  and 
the  men  attended  to  the  household.  Each  sex  was  taken 
out  of  its  natural  sphere,  and,  however  well  the  women 
may  have  done  the  men's  work,  1  could  not  help  believing 
that  the  men  did  the  women's  work  badly.  It  is  a  serious 
loss  to  a  man  when  he  is  reduced  to  the  "toting"  of 
meals  to  those  of  his  family  who  are  at  work,  and  it  is  a 
serious  loss  to  a  woman  when  she  is  kept  all  the  day  from 
those  of  her  family  who  are  at  home.  Where  there  were 
little  babies  in  the  family,  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  evils 
of  mothers  working  in  the  factories  were  so  great  as  to 
demand  a  legislative  remedy.  Many  of  the  mothers  who 
worked  all  the  week  in  the  factories  for  six  or  seven  dol- 
lars were  paying  from  two  to  three  dollars  to  some  one 
else  to  look  after  their  little  ones.  The  mother  may  be 
able  to  look  after  the  looms  while  she  knows  that  a  baby 
is  crying  for  her  at  home,  but  the  babe  can  not  make  up 
the  loss — and  the  thing  is  wrong.  Every  consideration 
which  demanded  that  children  should  not  be  sacrificed 
for  gain  through  their  employment  in  the  mills  demands 
that  babes  shall  not  be  sacrificed  through  the  employment 
of  nursing  mothers.  The  law,  like  those  prohibiting  child 
labor,  must  not  proceed  faster  than  labor  sentiment  will 
support  it,  but  whenever  employment  of  young  mothers 
is  obviously  an  evil  it  should  be  suppressed  by  law,  and 
not  left  to  the  individual  cupidity  of  husbands  already  too 
willing  to  add  to  their  own  comforts  at  the  expense  of 
their  wives.  Each  workman  should  be  required  to  do 
his  part  in  what  all  agree  that  the  good  of  his  class  de- 
mands. This  legislative  work,  however,  can  only  bring 
up  the  rear.  The  advance  work  in  introducing  a  better 
social  order  must  be  the  awakening  of  a  better  and  more 
American  sentiment  among  the  working  people.  In 
fact,  the  sentiment  against  woman  labor  in  the  factory  and 
in  the  field  is  so  much  stronger  in  America  than  in  Europe 
that  I  could  not  help  believing  that  the  appalling  number 
of  wives  and  mothers  in  these  factories  was  due  to  the 
displacement  of  American  labor  by  British  a  generation 
ago,  and  the  present  displacing  of  British  labor  by  French 
Canadians  and  Portuguese. 

Some  Aspects  of  Luxury 

V.  Si'KNCEa  Baldwin,  in  the  February  Ncrtk  Ameruan  Rtvirw, 
New  York.  Condensed  for  Public  Opinion 
The  wayfaring  man,  untrained  in  the  principles  of 
economic  science,  has  always  looked  with  an  approving 
eye  on  the  prodigal  spender.  He  has  a  notion  that  liberal 
spending  makes  trade  good.  This  notion  the  economist 
assures  us  is  a  popular  fallacy.  He  reproaches  with  short- 
sightedness the  men  who  condone  luxurious  expenditure. 
The  latter  "fails  to  sec" — that  is  the  economist's  favorite 
way  of  putting  this  point— that  the  person  who  spends 
money  on  luxuries,  although  he  may  indeed  benefit  trade 
in  a  certain  way,  and  cause  some  employment  of  labor, 
would  confer  a  vastly  greater  benefit  on  the  community 
if  he  saved  his  money  and  invested  it  in  some  business. 
The  millionaire  epicure  who  spends  annually  $100,000  on 
his  table,  gives  employment,  to  be  sure,  to  an  army  of 
cooks  and  bottlewashers ;  but,  if  he  had  not  spent  his 
money  in  this  way,  he  might  have  built  a  shirt  factory. 
He  would  then  have  given  employment  to  an  army  of 
productive  laborers,  and  would  have  added  to  the  stock 
of  useful  goods  in  the  community. 


Now,  this  traditional  doctrine  of  political  economy 
regarding  saving  has  of  late  been  assailed  with  great  vigor 
by  a  group  of  critics,  who  hold  it  to  be  false  to  the 
ground.  These  critics,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  have 
decidedly  the  better  of  the  argument.  They  have  suc- 
cessfully demolished  the  classic  dogma  of  the  universal 
beneficence  of  saving.  They  have  demonstrated  that 
saving,  although  it  may  be  sound  policy  for  the  individ- 
ual, is  not  always  beneficial  to  the  community.  It  may 
easily  be  carried  too  far.  If  everyone  spent  only  the 
necessary  minimum,  saved  as  much  as  possible,  and  in- 
vested the  savings  in  productive  enterprises,  obviously 
the  demand  for  the  products  of  these  investments  would 
be  cut  off,  and  the  whole  industrial  machinery  would  be 
brought  to  a  standstill.  A  state  of  general  overproduc- 
tion, or  under-consumption  would  result,  if  all  members 
of  society  acted  strictly  according  to  the  advice  of  the 
economist.  It  is  probable  that  society  at  the  present 
time  is  suffering  from  an  excess  of  saving,  and  the  ac- 
companying phenomenon  of  under-consumption.  If  we 
spent  more  and  saved  less,  the  industrial  situation  would 
be  improved.  An  increase  in  expenditure  would  restore 
the  lost  equilibrium  between  production  and  demand. 
The  conclusion  follows,  then,  that  under  present  con- 
ditions luxurious  expenditure  really  promotes  the  econ- 
omic interests  of  society.  From  the  social  point  of 
view,  luxury  is  to  be  defended  on  the  very  ground  on 
which  the  orthodox  economist  condemns  it,  namely,  be- 
cause it  does  retard  the  growth  of  capital. 

The  order  of  culture-progress  is  in  brief  this  :  There 
sets  in  a  differentiation  of  society  into  classes.  One  class 
forges  ahead,  developing  new  wants  and  inventing  new 
means  for  satisfying  these  wants.  When  it  first  appears, 
each  new  want-satisfier  is  a  luxury.  But  the  luxuries  of 
the  few  in  one  generation  become  the  common  heritage 
of  the  many  in  the  next.  For  the  lower  classes,  spurred 
by  the  example  of  the  upper  class,  push  on  successively 
in  their  turn  to  a  higher  plane  of  civilization.  Thus  the 
whole  society  advances,  class-wise,  from  stage  to  stage. 
The  higher  gains  of  civilization,  at  first  enjoyed  by  only 
one  class,  are  gradually  diffused  among  the  masses.  Lux- 
ury is  a  main  factor  in  this  onward  movement  of  the  race. 
It  deepens  and  enriches  the  content  of  life.  The  desire 
for  it  furnishes  a  chief  motive  to  social  advancement. 
Without  it,  existence  would  become  a  stagnant  monot- 
ony. It  stands  for  much  of  the  beauty,  grace  and  variety 
which  alone  make  life  really  worth  the  living. 

4* 

Various  Topics 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  Rev.  Charles  H.  Park  hurst,  a 
new  settlement  work  has  been  started  in  New  York. 

HomiUtic  Review  :  The  report  of  the  work  of  the  Salva- 
tion  army  in  Boston  slums  for  1898  is  interesting.  Nearly 
two  thousand  persons  were  assisted  financially,  with  money, 
clothing,  food  and  fuel.  Sick  people  were  nursed,  children 
taken  care  of,  rooms  cleaned,  and  washing  and  ironing  done 
for  the  poor. 

Charities  Review :  The  city  of  Boston  has  for  a  long 
time  maintained  an  institution  for  destitute  children,  known  as 
the  Marcclla  street  home.  Within  the  past  few  weeks  the 
trustees  for  children  have  closed  this  institution,  placing  the 
children  in  families  in  the  country,  not  over  two  children  in  a 
family,  and  not  sending  a  large  number  to  any  one  locality. 

Philip  W.  Ayres,  in  the  American  Monthly  Review  0/ 
Reviews,  gives  a  report  of  the  training  school  in  practical 
philanthropy,  which  was  conducted  in  New  York  lastsummer 
during  six  weeks.  The  success  of  the  experiment  leads  the 
writer  to  suggest  that  there  be  established  a  series  of  scholar- 
ships enabling  competent  persons  properly  chosen  to  study 
carefully  the  situation  in  leading  American  cities,  with  the  ex- 
pectation of  devoting  himself  or  herself  to  some  phase  of  the 
social  problem,  either  in  settlement  work  or  prison  reform  or 
charity  organization  or  municipal  administration. 
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SCIENTIFIC 

Foretelling  Disease  by  the  Blood 

R,  L.  Watkins,  M.  D.,  in  the  February  Popular  S,ifn<t, 
New  York 

It  is  now  possible  for  medical  science  to  foretell  the 
approach  of  some  dreaded  diseases  in  advance  or  even 
months  before  the  ordinary  symptoms  appear.  This  new 
science,  it  seems  to  me,  will,  in  time,  revolutionize  the 
ordinary  forms  of  medical  treatment  of  the  day.  It  has 
been  found  recently,  that  the  blood,  not  only  of  men,  but 
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of  most  animals,  gives  unmistakable  signs  of  the  approach 
of  disease.  Important  discoveries  in  this  new  science 
have  been  made  in  France  and  Germany. 

By  examining  a  drop  or  two  of  blood  under  the  micro- 
scope, coming  diseases  may  often  be  recognized.  It  will, 
of  course,  be  understood  that  it  is  very  much  easier  to 
treat  any  disease  if  it  be  discovered  in  its  premonitory 
stages.  Consumption  can  now  be  suspected  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  blood  a  year  or  more  before  any  cough 
sets  in.  At  this  early  stage  the  blood  will  be  found  to 
contain  a  number  of  small  gray  granules  which  float 
around  in  the  liquor  of  the  blood.  These 
often  collect  around  in  patches  and  in  time 
develop  into  the  red  cells,  and  pervade  the 
lung  tissues,  forming  tubercles.  The  famil- 
iar tuberculi  bacilli  of  consumption  in  turn 
feed  upon  these  cells. 

I  have  found  that  when  a  long  line, 
or  rift  appears  sharply  dividing  the  blood 
corpuscles  the  patient  is  suffering  from  the 
incipient  stages  of  apoplexy.  If  this  line 
be  sharply  defined,  a  fatal  stroke  of  paralysis 
may  soon  be  expected,  but  when  it  is  not 
clearly  defined,  there  is  no  immediate 
danger.  This  symptom  can  often  be  ob- 
served long  before  there  is  any  other  indica- 
tion of  the  disease,  but  it  is  not  entirely 
reliable.  One  of  the  most  curious  of  these 
Mood  symptoms  is  the  web  feet  in  the  blood, 
which  foretell  paralysis.  When  these  appear 
in  large  numbers  it  is  an  indication  that  the  heart  is  not 
strong  enough  to  pump  the  blood  as  it  should.  In  blood 
of  this  sort  the  red  corpuscles  often  appear  to  be  entangled 
in  a  mass  of  web.  These  arc  likely  to  clog  the  muscular 
veins,  or  those  of  the  heart.  If  the  heart  veins  get  clogged 
up  paralysis  follows,  while  if  the  veins  of  the  brain  are 
obstructed  paralysis  of  the  limbs  is  to  be  expected. 

Rheumatism  of  the  heart  is  due  to  the  presence  of 
other  extraneous  matter  in  the  blood.  These  often  result 
in  the  rupture  of  blood  vessels.  When  this  extraneous 
matter  accumulates  to  a  certain  extent,  it  produces  a  con- 


vulsion of  pain  in  passing  the  heart  and  tends  to  stop  the 
action  of  that  vigorous  organ.  Blood  of  this  kind  may 
often  be  diagnosed  when  seen  under  the  microscope. 


The  Astronomical  Outlook 

l*rof.  C.  A.  YOUNC,  in  the  February  Harper  1  Magazinr,  New  Vork 
Condensed  for  PUBLIC  OriMON 
Perhaps  the  first  question  which  offers  itself  is,  What 
advances  are  likely  to  be  made  in  the  methods  and  in- 
struments of  astronomical  investigation  ?    Can  we  hope 
soon  to  acquire  new  instruments  of  research  relatively  as 
powerful  as  those  which  the  past  has  given 
us — instruments  which,  like  the  telescope 
and  spectroscope,  will  open  new  and  un- 
known regions   hitherto  hopelessly  inac- 
cessible ?    It  is  hardly  safe  to  prophesy, 
but  one  is  certainly  warranted  in  saying, 
Why  not  ?    The  discovery  of  new  forms  of 
radiant  energy,  like  the  Roentgen  and  Len- 
ard  rays,  makes  it  conceivable  that  very 
possibly  similar  radiations  may  come  to  us 
from  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  that  before 
very  long  we  may  be  in  possession  of  ap- 
paratus which  will  enable  us  to  detect  those 
rays,  and  to  read  the  records  they  are  sure 
to  bring  if  they  really  reach  us.    The  un- 
doubted—  possibly  the  word  is  little  too 
strong — the,  at  least,  more  than  probable 
connection  between  solar  disturbances  and 
our  own  magnetic  storms,  as  well  as  the 
phenomena  of  comets'  tails,   makes  it  almost  certain 
that  magnetic  and  electric  stresses  and  displacements 
prevail  in  interplanetary  space ;  and,  if  so,  the  ability  to 
detect  and  measure  them  would  add  greatly  to  our  knowl- 
edge.   As  yet,  no  doubt,  our  instruments  are  inadequate 
to  such  studies,  but  they  need  not  always  be  so. 

Then  it  is  not  unreasonable,  I  think,  to  expect  that 
we  shall  ultimately,  and  perhaps  before  many  years,  be 
able  to  measure  the  heat  received  from  the  stars  and 
planets,  and  so  to  reach  some  knowledge  as  to  their  tem- 
peratures and  physical  conditions.    If  we  were  now  able 
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to  do  this,  certain  important  problems  as  to  Mars  might 
be  summarily  settled.  But  even  if  no  absolutely  new  in- 
struments are  soon  invented,  much  is  to  be  expected 
from  the  improvement  of  those  wc  have.  I  see  no  reason 
why  the  power  of  telescopes  may  not  be  greatly  increased 
in  the  near  future. 

It  is  unquestionable  that  photography,  which  during 
the  last  twenty  years  has  come  forward  so  rapidly  as  a 
means  of  astronomical  investigation,  is  to  become  still 
more  important.  Already  there  are  immense  fields  in 
which  it  has  not  only  replaced  visual  observation,  but 
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has  gone  far  beyond  the  possibilities  of  vision,  as,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  study  of  stellar  spectra,  and  in  the  pictur- 
ing of  comets  and  nebulae.  But  there  are  other  fields  in 
which  it  can  not  yet  at  all  compete  with  the  eye  of  a  good 
observer,  as  in  the  study  of  the  details  of  a  planet's  sur- 
face, the  measurement  of  close  and  difficult  double  stars, 
and  in  the  so-called  "  observations  of  precision,"  hitherto 
made  with  meridian  circles,  transit  instruments,  and 
other  instruments  of  the  same  general  class.  The  time 
is  surely  coming,  however,  and  may  be  near  at  hand, 
when  photography  will  take  possession  of  these  regions 
also.  There  is  no  reason  in  the  nature  of  things  why  it 
may  not  be  possible,  with  improved  plates  and  methods 
of  development,  to  photograph  everything  that  the  eye 
can  see  with  any  instrument,  and  that  more  quickly  than 
the  eye  can  see  it,  thus  securing  a  record  that  is  perman- 
ent, authentic,  and  free  from  the  personal  bias  of  im- 
agination and  hypothesis,  which  so  seriously  impairs  the 
authority  of  many  ocular  observations. 

Solar  astronomy  promises  rapid  advance.  Even  with 
our  present  means  of  investigation,  facts  and  data  arc  fast 
accumulating  which,  by  the  mere  lapse  of  time,  will  fur- 
nish an  answer  to  many  of  the  most  important  questions 
now  open,  such  as  those  which  relate  to  the  imagined  in- 
fluence of  planets  in  causing  disturbances  of  the  sun's 
surface,  and  the  effect,  if  any,  of  such  disturbances  upon 
our  own  terrestrial  affairs. 

Turning  to  the  planetary  system,  we  see  a  wide  field 
for  the  increase  of  our  knowledge,  and  an  encouraging 
probability  of  progress,  both  through  the  patient  use  of 
our  present  means  of  investigation  and  still  more  by  the 
aid  of  the  expected  improvements  in  instruments  and 
methods.  Mere  persistence  in  the  old  ways  is  certain  to 
give  us  ultimately  a  much  exacter  knowledge  of  the  dimen- 
sions and  motions  of  the  system,  and  may  very  likely  be 
able  to  throw  light  upon  certain  perplexing  problems  pre- 
sented by  some  slight  apparent  anomalies  which  as  yet  seem 
to  be  inexplicable  on  the  existing  theories  of  gravitation. 

As  to  the  nature  and  interpretation  of  the  markings 
seen  upon  the  surface  of  the  different  planets,  much  un- 
certainty still  remains,  which  time  may  be  expected  to 
remove.  What  is  to  be  the  progress  of  our  knowledge  in 
respect  to  meteors  and  comets  it  is  not  easy  to  foresee. 
As  regards  their  orbital  motions  there  is  perhaps  not 
much  to  expect,  because  our  present  theory  seems  to  be 
reasonably  complete.  And  yet  it  seems  a  priori  not  un- 
likely that  the  force  which  operates  to  produce  the  tails 
of  comets  should  have  some  influence  upon  their  move- 
ments ;  and  such  a  phenomenon  as  the  persistent  acceler- 
ation of  Enckc's  comet  suggests,  at  least,  a  possible 
necessity  for  further  refinements. 

How  rapidly  this  knowledge  will  be  gained  must  of 
course  depend  on  many  things ;  one  dares  not  prophesy. 
And  yet  it  is  certain  that  the  astronomers  of  the  century 
to  come  will  stand  on  a  plane  above  our  own,  with  instru- 
ments, appliances,  and  methods  more  delicate,  more 
powerful,  more  far-reaching  than  ours  ;  and  it  is  only 
reasonable  to  anticipate  for  the  twentieth  century  an 
accelerated  advance  in  ever)-  science.  Astronomy  among 
the  rest— the  oldest,  most  glorious  of  all,  will  surely  main- 
tain her  place  in  the  triumphal  march. 

In  the  February  Forum  Dr.  Walter  Wyman  suggests  a 
conference  of  American  republics,  the  object  of  which 
would  be  the  eradication  of  yellow  fever  from  the  western 
world.  "The  convention  to  be  composed  of  public 
sanitarians,  civil  engineers,  and  financiers,  whose  duty  it 
should  be  to  prepare  a  treaty  providing  for  the  examina- 
tion of  the  chief  yellow  fever  ports.  Each  country  should 
obligate  itself  to  put  into  effect  the  measures  recom- 
mended by  this  commission,  or  measures  of  its  own 
which  should  meet  with  the  commission's  approval." 


Vegetation  and  the  Summer  Heat  of  Cities 

Dr.  Stephen  Smith,  formerly  commissioner  of  health 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  covers  the  whole  question  of  the 
relation  of  vegetation  to  the  summer  health  of  large  cities 
in  an  article  in  the  February  Applelons  Popular  Science 
Monthly.  While  he  presents  no  new  data  on  the  subject, 
his  article  is  an  extremely  scientific  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject and  might  well  serve  as  a  model  for  advocates  of  tree- 
planting.  We  quote  a  part  of  the  article,  preceding 
which  Dr.  Smith  gives  some  carefully  compiled  statistics 
to  support  his  arguments  : 


It  requires  but  little  knowledge  of  the  physical  forces 
which  modify  the  climate  of  large  areas  of  the  earth's 
surface  to  recognize  the  fact  that  vegetation  plays  a  most 
important  part.  And  of  the  different  forms  of  vegetation, 
trees,  as  compared  with  shrubs,  plants,  vines,  and  grasses, 
are  undoubtedly  the  most  efficient.  This  is  due  to  the 
vast  area  of  surface  which  their  leaves  present  to  the  air 
on  a  very  limited  ground  space.  The  sanitary  value  of 
trees  has  hitherto  been  practically  unrecognized  by  man. 
With  the  most  ruthless  hand  he  has  everywhere  and  at  all 
times  sacrificed  this  most  important  factor  in  the  conser- 
vation of  a  healthful  and  temperate  climate.  He  has 
found,  too  late,  however,  that  by  this  waste  of  the  forests 
he  has  by  no  means  improved  his  own  condition.  The 
winters  have  become  colder,  the  summers  hotter  ;  the  liv- 
ing sprigs  have  ceased  to  flow  perpetually ;  the  fertiliz- 
ing stresfins  have  disappeared  ;  the  earth  is  deeply  frozen 
in  winter  and  parched  in  summer ;  and,  finally,  new  and 
grave  diseases  have  appeared  where  formerly  they  were  un- 
known. 

It  is  believed  by  some  vegetable  physiologists  that 
trees  exert  this  power  through  their  own  inherent  warmth, 
which  always  remains  at  a  fixed  standard  both  in  summer 
and  winter.  "Observation  shows,"  says  Meguscher, 
"that  the  wood  of  a  living  tree  maintains  a  temperature 
of  from  540  to  560  F.,  when  the  temperature  stands  from 
370  to  460  F.  above  zero,  and  that  the  internal  warmth 
docs  not  rise  and  fall  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  atmos- 
phere. So  long  as  the  latter  is  below  .67°  F.,  that  of  the 
tree  is  always  highest ;  but,  if  the  temperature  of  the  air 
rises  to  67s  F. ,  that  of  the  vegetable  growth  is  the  lowest.  " 
Since,  then,  trees  maintain  at  all  seasons  a  constant 
mean  temperature  of  54°  F.,  it  is  easy  to  sec  why  the  air 
in  contact  with  the  forest  must  be  warmer  in  winter  and 
cooler  in  summer  than  in  situations  where  it  is  deprived 
of  that  influence. 

Again,  the  shade  of  trees  protects  the  earth  from  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun,  and  prevents  solar  irradiation 
from  the  earth.  This  effect  is  of  immense  importance 
in  cities  where  the  paved  streets  become  excessively 
heated,  and  radiation  creates  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
sources  of  heat.  Whoever  has  walked  in  the  streets  of 
New  York,  on  a  hot  summer's  day,  protected  from  the 
direct  rays  of  a  midday  sun  by  his  umbrella,  has  found 
the  reflected  heat  of  the  pavement  intolerable.  If  for  a 
moment  he  passed  into  the  dense  shade  of  a  tree,  he  at 
once  experienced  a  marked  sense  of  relief.  This  relief 
is  not  due  so  much  to  the  shade  as  to  the  cooling 
effect  of  the  vaporization  from  the  leaves  of  the  tree. 

Trees  regulate  the  humidity  of  the  air  by  a  process 
of  absorption  and  transpiration.  They  absorb  the  moist- 
ure contained  in  the  air,  and  again  return  to  the  air, 
in  the  form  of  vapor,  the  water  which  they  have  ab- 
sorbed from  the  earth  and  the  air.  The  flow  of  sap 
in  the  trees  for  the  most  part  ceases  at  night,  the 
stimulus  of  light  and  heat  being  necessary  to  the  pro- 
cess function  of  absorption  and  evaporation.  Again, 
let  us  notice  the  effects  of  trees  upon  malarial  emana- 
tions.   The  power  of  trees,  when   in  leaf,    to  render 
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harmless  the  poisonous  emanations  from  the  earth  has 
long  been  an  established  fact.  Man  may  live  in  close 
proximity  to  marshes  from  which  arise  the  most  danger- 
ous malaria  with  the  utmost  impunity,  provided  a  grove 
intervene  between  his  home  and  the  marsh.  Finally, 
trees  purify  the  atmosphere.  The  process  of  vegetable 
nutrition  consists  in  the  appropriation  by  the  plant  or 
tree  of  carbon.  This  element  it  receives  from  the  air 
in  the  form  principally  of  carbonic  acid,  and  in  the 
process  of  digestion  the  oxygen  is  liberated  and  again 
restored  to  the  air,  while  the  carbon  becomes  fixed  as 
an  element  of  the  woody  fiber. 

It  is  frequently  alleged  that  trees  can  not  be  suc- 
cessfully cultivated  in  cities  on  account  of  the  gases  in  the 
soil.  There  are  ample  proofs  to  the  contrary.  The  city 
of  Paris  strikingly  illustrates  the  possibility  of  cultivating 
i  large  variety  of  trees  in  the  streets  and  public  places  of 
large  cities  when  the  planting  and  cultivation  is  placed 
under  competent  authority.  In  our  own  country  the 
cities  of  New  Haven  and  Washington  are  examples  of  the 
successful  cultivation  of  trees  to  an  extent  sufficient  to 
greatly  modify  the  summer  temperature. 

It  is  apparent  that  to  accomplish  such  a  work  as  we 
propose  trie  undertaking  must  be  placed  under  the  juris- 
diction of  a  department  of  the  city  government,  skilled  in 
the  performance  of  such  duties,  fully  equipped  with  all 
needful  appliances,  and  clothed  with  ample  power  and 
supplied  with  the  financial  resources  necessary  to  over- 
come every  obstacle.  [When  intrusted  to  individuals  and 
citizens'  associations  the  result  is  unsightly  and  inade- 
quate. J  The  conclusion  seems  inevitable  that  public 
policy  requires  that,  in  the  interests  of  the  health  of  the 
people  and  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  that  large  class 
of  the  poor  who  can  not  escape  the  summer  heat  by  leav- 
ing the  city,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  park  department 
should  be  extended  to  all  trees,  shrubs,  plants,  and  vines 
now  and  hereafter  planted  and  growing  in  the  streets  of 
New  York,  and  that  said  department  should  be  required 
to  plant  such  additional  trees,  shrubs,  etc.,  as  it  may 
from  time  to  time  deem  necessary  and  expedient  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  intent  and  purpose  of  such 
act  which  should  be  declared  to  be  to  improve  the  public 
health,  to  render  the  city  comfortable  to  its  summer  resi- 
dents, and  for  ornamentation. 

+ 

Various  Topics 

The  Chaulauquan's  scientific  articles  are  interesting  and 
informing,  but  they  cover  old  ground.  The  titles  are  :  The 
Physiology  of  Alimentation,  by  A.  Dastrc.  and  Liquified 
Gum  and  Air  in  the  Industries,  by  Ernesto  Mancini. 

We  have  received  the  first  number  of  Rird  Lore,  edited  by 
Frank  M.  Chapman.  The  magazine  is  to  be  a  bi-monthly. 
It  is  the  official  organ  of  the  Audubon  societies,  but  contains 
departments  of  general  interest  for  young  as  well  as  old 
ornithologists. 

An  article  in  Ainslie's  Magazine  for  February  discusses 
the  chances  of  life  at  various  ages  and  in  various  employ- 
ments, the  probabilities  of  accidents,  and  gives  other  data 
which  will  be  valued  by  those  peculiar  persons  who  enjoy 
speculation  as  to  their  death  and  the  manner  of  it. 

In  a  paper  on  longevity,  published  in  the  London  Lantet, 
Dr.  Ainslee  Hollis  comes  to  the  conclusions:  i  That  the 
primary  factor  in  a  long  life  consists  in  an  inherited  dura- 
bility; the  vital  machinery  is  wound  up  to  go  for  a  given 
period,  and  but  for  accidents  or  in  spite  of  them,  it  will  go 
till  the  time  appointed.  2  That  an  important  part  of  the 
primary  inheritance  is  good  digestive  and  nutritive  power. 
.5  That  temperance  is  necessary  in  the  use  of  the  nutritive 
functions  both  in  eating  and  in  drinking,  and  in  regard  to  all 
kinds  of  food  and  drink.  4  That  an  energetic  temperament 
and  active  habits  conduce  to  longevity. 


RELIGIOUS 

Some  Remarkable  Services 

In  the  February  Quhtr,  George  Winson  describes 
some  English  religious  services,  which  arc  remarkable, 
not  so  much  on  account  of  the  character  of  the  service  as  in 
consequence  of  the  strange  places  in  which  they  are  held. 


The  Oxford  "  May  Morning  "  service  is  well  known 
throughout  the  country,  chiefly  because  it  is  the  oldest 


MAGDALEN  COLLEGE,  OXFORD 
[The  "  May  Morning  "  service  l»  held  on  Ihe  plattorm  al  the  lop  of  the  lower] 

of  such  gatherings,  and — what  is  more — by  far  the  best 
attended.  It  is  held,  as  everybody  knows,  upon  St.  Mary 
Magdalen's  tower  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  is 
attended  by  the  president  and  fellows  of  the  college  as 
well  as  the  members  of  the  choir.  A  few  strangers,  how- 
ever, are  admitted,  and,  all  told,  the  number  of  people 
on  the  tower  amounts  to  about  two  hundred.  The  crowd 
in  the  street  below,  however,  runs  into  thousands,  instead 
of  hundreds.  No  matter  what  event  takes  place,  the  ser- 
vice is  held  on  May  day.  The  crowd  begins  to  assemble 
soon  after  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  the  bells  be- 
gin to  ring,  warning  the  citizens  that  the  time  of  service 
is  approaching.  At  half-past  four  the  choir  begins  to  as- 
semble, and  one  by  one  the  members  begin  to  make  their 
way  to  the  top  of  the  tower,  which  very  soon  presents  an 
animated  appearance  on  account  of  the  limited  space  to 
be  obtained.  When  at  last  the  hour  of  five  arrive*,  and 
the  clocks  of  the  city  begin  to  denote  the  time  of  day,  the 
choir  bursts  forth  into  song  ere  the  clocks  have  ceased 
striking.  The  holding  of  the  service  confers  upon  the 
college  the  right  of  presentation  to  the  living  of  Slim- 
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bridge  in  Gloucestershire,  upon  the  income  of  which 
there  is  said  to  be  an  annual  charge  often  pounds  for  the 
music  on  the  top  of  the  college  tower.  Similar  services  were 
at  one  time  held  at  St  Paul's  cathedral,  and  at  Abingdon, 
but  after  a  time  the  custom  died  out. 

The  followers  of  John  Wesley  are  numerically  very 
strong  in  Cornwall,  and  it  is  not  surprising  therefore  that 
the  strangest  service  held  by  that  denomination  takes 
place  in  that  part  of  the  country.  A  service  in  an  old 
quarry  is  a  decided  novelty,  and  the  fame  of  the  "Gwen- 
nap  Pit"  service  is  justly  popular  with  its  lusty-voiced 
congregation  of  Cornishmcn.  Every  Whit  Monday  the 
gathering  takes  place,  so  the  Methodists  within  a  radius 
of  twenty  miles  are  able  to  make  it  a  day  of  pleasure  as 
well  as  profit.  The  pit  is  situated  not  far  from  the  quaint 
little  town  of  Redruth.  The  quarry  forms  a  natural  am- 
phitheater. Circular  in  form,  and  possessing  row  after 
row  of  steps,  it  is  able  to  seat  a  good  congregation,  most 
of  the  members  of  which  arrive  by  brakes.  In  the  center 
a  sort  of  rostrum  is  erected  for  the  various  speakers,  for 
addresses  (and  not  a  sermon)  are  the  order  of  the  day.  In 
days  gone  by  John  Wesley  preached  in  this  disused  quarry 
to  crowded  congregations.  Cornish  folk  always  welcomed 
heartily  the  founder  of  Methodism,  and  they  hold  this 
monster  service  in  memory  of  the  time  when  Wesley  fre- 
quently used  the  pit,  first  of  all  because  it  was  the  only 
place  big  enough,  and  secondly  on  account  of  the  fact 
that  it  was  the  only  one  he  was  allowed  to  use.  As  a  rule, 
great  preachers  are  not  invited,  as  the  congregation  prefer 
to  hear  the  leading  "local  preachers."  It  is  the  boast  of 
many  a  man  that  he  first  attended  with  his  grandfather,  who 
had  already  spent  a  good  many  Whit  Mondays  at  Gwennap 
pit. 

How  many  people  arc  there,  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
railway  town  of  Derby  has  a  scries  of  services  at  the  break- 
fast hour  for  the  men  engaged  in  the  engineering  works  ? 
These  are  attended  by  two  thousand  men  every  morning, 
and  owe  their  origin  entirely  to  the  idea  of  one  man  of 
very  humble  circumstances  in  life.  Yet  this  quiet,  unas- 
suming man  initiated  one  of  the  grandest  services  in  the 
country,  held  not  occasionally  but  upon  every  working 
day  in  the  year.  George  Wilkins,  the  founder  of  these 
mess-room  services,  was  in  charge  of  an  engine-room,  and 
in  the  winter,  as  it  was  a  nice  warm  spot,  some  of  the 
men  asked  Wilkins  if  they  might  have  their  meal  by  his 
fire  The  engineer  gladly  consented,  and,  being  a 
Christian  man,  he  took  the  opportunity  of  reading  the 
Bible  to  them.  This  fact  got  noised  abroad,  ami  other 
men  joined  in.  The  reading  was  first  of  all  supplemented 
by  prayer  and  then  by  singing.  The  fame  of  the  little 
service  continued  to  grow  until  at  last  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  erect  rooms  especially  for  the  service.  First 
of  all,  grace  is  sung,  and  then  the  men  set  to  work  to  cat 
their  breakfast.  Plates  rattle  and  knives  and  forks  jingle 
as  the  speaker  for  the  day  reads  the  Bible  and  gives  a 
forcible  address.  But  every  word  is  heard,  for  the  men 
are  very  attentive  while  eating  their  food.  This  is  not  sur- 
prising, for  the  services  arc  taken  by  well-known  laymen 
and  clerics,  and  if  a  notable  preacher  is  in  the  neighbor- 
hood or  about  to  pass  through  Derby,  he  is  requested  to 
break  his  journey  and  say  a  few  words  to  the  railway  men 
at  their  breakfast. 

+ 

Franklin's  Religion 
Paul  Leicester  Ford  devotes  his  second  paper  on  "The 
Many-Sided  Franklin"  (Century,  February)  to  a  consider- 
ation of  the  philosopher's  religion.  Byway  of  illustrating 
the  religious  austerity  of  the  Franklin  stock  he  relates  the 
"trustworthy  tradition  "  that  on  the  very  day  of  his  birth 
Benjamin  Franklin  was  earned  by  his  mother  through  the 
deep  snow  to  be  baptized  in  the  Old  South  church  in 


Boston.  But  the  Calvinistic  faith,  which  maintained  that 
"the  physical  danger  of  matricide  or  infanticide  was  as 
nothing  compared  with  the  spiritual  risk  of  the  babe  dyim: 
unbaptized,"  had  little  attraction  for  Franklin.  On  reach- 
ing manhood  he  left  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  allied 
himself  with  the  Episcopalian,  though  he  never  became  a 
sectarian.  As  early  as  1 728  he  had  composed  his  own 
prayer-book,  and  throughout  his  life  he  claimed  for  him- 
self absolute  independence  in  religious  matters.  Mr.  Ford 
tells  us  that  in  spite  of  his  laughing  assertion  that  "Ortho- 
doxy is  my  doxy,  and  heterodoxy  is  your  doxy,"  Franklin 
had  that  rarest  kind  of  tolerance  which  tolerates  the  opin- 
ions of  others.  He  also  drew  a  great  distinction  between 
a  man  who  attacked  the  religion  of  others  and  a  man  who 
merely  declared  his  own  honest  convictions.  He  advo- 
cated a  religion  of  works,  and  not  of  doctrine,  yet  he  did 
not  believe  that  the  most  altruistic  life  entitled  one  to  im- 
mortality.   On  this  point  he  wrote  : 

You  will  see  in  this  my  notion  of  good  works,  that  I  am 
far  from  expecting  (as  you  suppose)  that  1  shall  ever  merit 
heaven  by  them.  By  heaven  we  understand  a  state  of  happi- 
ness, infinite  in  degree  and  eternal  in  duration.  I  can  do 
nothing  to  deserve  such  reward.  He  that  for  giving  a  draught 
of  water  to  a  thirsty  person  should  expect  to  be  paid  with  a 
good  plantation,  would  be  modest  in  his  demands,  compared 
with  those  who  think  they  deserve  heaven  for  the  little  good 
they  do  on  earth.  Even  the  mixed,  imperfect  pleasures  we 
enjoy  in  this  world  are  rather  from  God's  goodness  than  our 
merit ;  how  much  more  such  happiness  in  heaven.  For  my 
own  part,  I  have  not  the  vanity  to  think  1  deserve  it,  the  folly 
to  expect  it,  nor  the  ambition  to  desire  it;  but  content  myself 
in  submitting  to  the  will  and  disposal  of  that  God  who  made 
me,  who  hitherto  preserved  and  blessed  me,  and  in  whose 
fatherly  goodness  I  may  well  confide,  that  he  will  never  make 
me  miserable,  and  that  even  the  afflictions  I  may  at  any  time 
suffer  shall  tend  to  my  benefit. 

Shortly  before  his  death,  at  the  request  of  a  friend. 
Franklin  wrote  out  what  he  had  come  to  believe  : 

Here  is  my  creed.  I  believe  in  one  Cod,  the  creator  of 
the  universe.  That  he  governs  it  by  his  providence.  That 
he  ought  to  be  worshipped.  The  most  acceptable  service  we 
render  to  him  is  doing  good  to  his  other  children.  The  soul 
of  man  is  immortal  and  will  be  treated  with  justice  in  another 
life  respecting  its  conduct  in  this.  These  I  take  to  be  the 
fundamental  points  in  all  sound  religion,  and  1  regard 
them,  as  you  do,  in  whatever  sect  I  meet  with  them.  As 
to  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  my  opinion  of  whom  you  particularly 
desire,  I  think  his  system  of  morals  and  his  religion,  as  he 
left  them  to  us,  the  best  the  world  ever  saw,  or  is  like  to 
see ;  hut  I  apprehend  it  has  received  various  corrupting 
changes,  and  I  have,  with  most  of  the  present  Dissenters  in 
England,  some  doubts  as  to  his  divinity  ;  though  it  is  a  ques- 
tion I  do  not  dogmatize  upon,  having  never  studied  it,  and 
think  it  needless  to  busy  myself  with  it  now.  when  I  expect 
soon  an  opportunity  of  knowing  the  truth  with  less  trouble.  I 
see  no  harm,  however,  in  its  being  believed,  if  that  belief  has 
the  good  consequence,  as  probably  it  has,  of  making  his  doc- 
trines more  respected  and  more  observed;  especially  as  I  do 
not  perceive  that  the  Supreme  takes  it  amiss,  by  distinguish- 
ing the  unbelievers  in  his  government  of  the  world  with  any 
peculiar  mark  of  displeasure. 

Missionaries  and  the  Awakening  of  China 

Dr.  Judson  Smith,  foreign  secretary  of  the  American 
board  of  commissioners  for  foreign  missions,  in  writing  of 
the  things  that  have  contributed  to  the  awakening  of 
China  (North  American  Revi«v>,  February),  gives  no  small 
place  to  the  "  long,  widely  spread,  persistent  and  increas- 
ing influence  of  western  missionaries"  of  all  Christian  de- 
nominations. 


One  additional  source  of  evidence  of  China's  awaken- 
ing is  found  in  the  spread  and  success  of  missionary  work. 
This  is  a  liberalizing  influence  of  incessant  and  unmeas- 
ured activity  :  it  is  exerted  on  large  numbers,  mainly  the 
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youth,  in  all  grades  or  society  from  the  lowest  upward, 
and  over  a  great  extent  of  country.  It  is  a  training  in 
knowledge  and  virtue,  according  to  the  world's  highest 
ideals,  under  conditions  favorable  for  deep  and  lasting 
results.  It  is  a  leaven  cast  into  the  bosom  of  society, 
not  for  a  day  or  a  year,  but  for  generation  after  generation, 
slowly  but  surely  leavening  the  whole  mass.  It  reaches 
further  and  penetrates  deeper,  and  abides  more  perma- 
nently than  any  merely  external  influence.  By  its  very 
nature  the  Christian  society  tends  to  increase  and  gather 
strength,  and  overcome  opposing  strength,  and  become 
the  controlling  and  inspiring  force.  Already  at  not  a  few 
points  this  potent  social  influence  is  in  the  ascendant,  in 
many  others  it  is  steadily  advancing  to  the  supremacy. 
There  are  no  minds  so  eager  for  the  best  things,  so  de- 
voted to  the  nation's  welfare,  so  proud  of  China's  true 
illonr  or  so  able  to  lead  her  on  to  win  and  possess  it,  as 
those  which  have  been  trained  in  the  mission  churches 
and  schools  from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other.  In  these 
centres  of  aggressive  life  new  China  hasher  camps,  hercap- 
tainsand  her  soldiersof  the  line.  They  are  making  ready  to 
Jo  for  her  what  the  churches  and  schools  of  Canterbury 
in<l  Winchester,  of  London  and  Oxford,  of  Lincoln  and 
York,  did  for  England  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries. 
Any  study  of  China  at  the  present  time  that  leaves  these 
out  of  the  account  fails  to  grasp  the  whole  problem. 

The  Chinese  move  slowly,  and  some  have  mistaken 
litis  fact  for  inability  to  move  at  all.  But  many  things 
combine  to  show  that  changes  are  firmly  maintained  if 
•me  they  have  been  intelligently  made.  And  the  process 
of  educating  the  Chinese  mind  in  the  facts  and  principles 
of  modern  life  is  now  going  on  upon  a  wide  scale.  The 
outcome  of  the  war  with  Japan  has  compelled  the  govern- 
ing class  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  Japan's  victories, 
and  to  study  the  arts  and  sciences  of  the  west.  The  mul- 
tiplication of  scholars  in  the  government  schools  who 
know  English  and  are  thus  brought  into  contact  with  the 
life  of  progressive  nations,  tends  to  the  same  end.  Diplo- 
matic intercourse  with  the  great  nations  of  the  world  is  a 
constant  stimulus  to  wider  knowledge  and  more  liberal 
views.  The  efforts  of  the  society  for  the  diffusion  of  Chris- 
tun  and  general  literature  have  multiplied  the  number  of 
readers  of  western  booksinall  parts  of  theempire.  Thein- 
tlucnce  of  the  vanous  schools  and  other  labors  connected 
with  missionary  work  has  wrought  silently,  widely  anil 
steadily  to  create  enlightened  views  and  to  introduce 
modern  ideas  of  manners  and  laws  and  life.  And  a 
goodly  company  of  men  and  women  around  the  numer- 
ous and  widely  scattered  mission  stations  is  already  in 
ictive  sympathy  with  these  forces  that  are  awakening  the 
thoughts  and  modernizing  the  life  and  institutions  of  this 
peat  empire.  In  this  respect,  as  in  so  many  others,  the 
emperor's  thoughts  pursued  the  path  of  reality  and  recog- 
nized facts,  when  he  contemplated  the  substitution  of 
Christianity  for  the  state  religion,  as  the  mother  and  cher- 
ishing atmosphere  of  the  best  life  anil  arts  for  the  nations. 

+ 

The  Passing  of  the  Revivalist 

The  Reverend  David  Utter,  in  an  article  in  ihtArena, 
declares  that  the  old-fashioned  religious  revival  is  a  thing 
of  the  past,  that  the  people  of  our  country  who  are  still 
young  will  have  none  of  it.  He  attributes  its  passing  to 
the  change  that  has  come  upon  the  world  "touching  the 
ideas,  hopes,  the  very  characters  of  young  men  and 
women,  fitting  them  to  listen  with  curiosity  and  critical 
wonder  to  the  fervid  oratory  and  exhortation  of  the  pro- 
fessional revivalist."  He  admits  that  Mr.  Moody  preaches 
with  all  his  old  vigor,  that  his  reputation  and  tact  as  an 
organizer  still  give  him  great  audiences,  but  claims  that 
his  old  power  is  gone  and  that  it  is  only  the  church  mem- 
bers and  elderly  people  who  delight  to  hear  him.  For  the 


"passing  revivalist's  plan  of  salvation,"  he  offers  the  fol- 
lowing substitutes  : 


In  laboring  to  reclaim  depraved  people  and  to  provide 
that  their  number  shall  be  less  next  generation  I  would 
invoke  all  the  good  powers  and  influences  of  modern  life  ; 
the  laws  and  officers  of  the  city  and  state  in  repressing 
crime  and  promoting  education  ;  the  steady  work  of  the 
churches,  week  by  week  and  year  by  year,  the  many  so- 
cieties that  care  for  orphans  and  help  the  distressed  and 
defective  classes.  The  cultivation  of  good  character 
among  the  youth  of  the  rising  generation  by  good  home 
influences,  by  good  examples  and  good  literature  and 
good  preaching  and  teaching,  seems  to  me  the  principal 
thing  toward  redeeming  this  "lost"  world. 

The  revivalist  does  a  good  deal  of  good  preaching  ; 
but  his  major  premise  in  a  good  deal  of  the  preaching 
rests  back  on  that  doctrine  of  the  fall  of  man.  He  thinks 
that  everybody  needs  conversion,  once  in  a  life  only,  once 
for  all.  The  old  Adam  must  be  purged  out,  and  the 
whole  person  must  be  regenerated.  I  think  some  do  not 
need  this.  They  grow  up  into  virtuous  ways  from  in- 
fancy. They  enter  the  higher  life  without  any  conversion 
or  change  of  heart.  Their  hearts  have  always  been  right. 
Their  faces  have  always  been  set  toward  the  true  and 
good ;  they  do  not  need  to  turn  about,  but  only  to  go 
forward.  Yet  again  we  will  find  common  ground  in 
working  for  those  who  do  need  to  turn  about,  or  to  be 
converted.  Those  ninety  and  nine  just  persons  who  need 
no  repentance  we  will  leave  to  their  inevitable  joys  anil 
turn  again  to  the  sinner.  I  would  exhort  him  to  amend 
his  life  ;  to  cease  to  do  evil  and  to  learn  to  do  well.  I 
would  offer  to  lend  him  the  helping  hand  and  encourage 
him  to  make  the  effort.  I  would  endeavor  to  show  him 
both  the  present  and  future  joy  of  well  doing.  I  would 
try  to  show  that  it  "does  not  pay"  to  do  evil,  that  the 
pleasures  of  sin,  if  there  are  any,  are  short-lived  and  fleet- 
ing, while  the  satisfaction,  peace,  and  happiness  of  life  arc 
all  in  well  doing. 

4- 

Various  Topics 

The  Reverend  W.  A.  Jones  discusses  -  The  Religious 
Orders  in  the  Philippines"  in  the  current  number  of  the 

Catholic  World, 

Dr.  Emil  G.  Hirsch,  chief  rabbi  of  Temple  Sinai  of  Chi; 
cago  and  professor  of  Semitic  languages  at  Chicago  univer- 
sity, has  accepted  the  call  to  Temple  Emanu-El,  New  York 
city,  to  succeed  Dr.  Gustav  Gottheil. 

This  week  records  the  death  of  the  Reverend  John  Will- 
iams. D.D..  LL.D.,  bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  diocese 
of  Connecticut  and  senior  bishop  ol  the  house  of  bishops  ol 
the  Episcopal  Church  in  America. 

The  Reverend  Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke  has  informed  his  con- 
gregation of  the  Brick  Presbyterian  church,  New  York,  that 
he  has  decided  to  decline  the  offer  of  a  professorship  in  Eng- 
lish literature  at  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Dr.  S.  E.  Wishard,  Presbyterian  synodical  missionary,  and 
an  acknowledged  authority  on  all  questions  relating  to  Mor- 
monism,  contributes  to  the  February  Homiletic  Review  the 
results  of  an  exhaustive  study  of  Mormon  faith  and  practice. 

New  York  Independent :  The  clergy  of  this  city  have  lost 
one  of  their  best-known  members  in  the  death  of  Dr.  Charles 
S.  Robinson,  widely  known  through  his  services  to  the  cause 
of  church  music.  While  in  Brooklyn  he  compiled  "The 
Songs  of  the  Church  "  for  his  own  congregation.  This  had 
a  rapid  sale  and  was  followed  by  ••  Songs  for  the  Sanctuary." 
in  1875  :  'hat  again  by  -  Spiritual  Songs,"  in  1878  ;  "  Laudes 
Domini,"  in  1881.  While  Dr.  Robinson  was  not  an  accom- 
plished musician  he  had  a  good  ear  for  melody  and  had  a 
peculiar  skill  in  the  selection  of  hymns  and  music.  Probably 
no  hymnologist  of  the  country  has  had  so  great  a  success  or 
has  rendered  such  service  to  praise  in  church  worship. 
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LETTERS  AND  ART 

Sargent  as  a  Portrait  Painter 

John  S.  Sargent,  like  every  other  artist  who  has  cre- 
ated a  permanent  type,  has  had  continually  to  combat 
the  prejudices  of  his  time.  The  very  newness  of  vision, 
the  directness  of  his  method,  which  proved  the  sources  of 
his  ultimate  success,  were  in  themselves  stumbling  blocks 
to  popularity.  In  the  February  Magatine  of  Art,  Marion 
H.  Dixon,  traces  his  growth  in  public  favor  from  the  hos- 
tile attitude  of  Paris  in  the  case  of  his  famous  portrait  of 
Mme.  Gauthereau,  to  the  enthusiastic  reception  of  his 
work  in  Ix>ndon,  and  more 
recently  in  New  York  and 
Philadelphia. 


Painted  at  Houlgate 
the  same  summer  (1881) 
was  the  portrait  of  Mme. 
Gauthereau,  a  f a  m  o  u  s 
Parisian  beauty  whose 
charms  the  painter  was 
unlucky  enough  to  associ- 
ate with  Botticelli.  At 
any  rate,  the  severe  draw- 
ing of  the  lady's  head  in 
profile,  the  sensitive 
modelling  of  the  all  but 
undraped  bust  (the  lady, 
I  should  hasten  to  say, 
is  represented  in  a  ball- 
gown), conduced  little  to 
either  her  own  or  her 
friends'  satisfaction.  De- 
lighted to  profess  itself 
scandalized,  an  ignorant 
public  hastened  to  prove 
itself  a  Philistine  one. 
The  Botticelli  divinity  was 
accordingly  roughly 
handled,  and  the  critics, 
as  Philistine  as  the  pub- 
lic, joined  issue  with  the 
clubs  and  coteries.  The 
noise  was  prodigious,  the 
scandal  proving  something 
of  a  rehearsal  of  the  re- 
cent storm  that  has  raged 
round  Rodin's  statue  to 
Balzac.  Not  that  the 
painter  was  driven  from 
Paris  by  any  such  foolish 
misunderstanding.  There 
were  pothers  of  many  sorts 

besides.  The  friction  caused  by  the  newly-imposed  Ameri- 
can tariff  on  foreign  pictures,  a  certain  feeling  of  reluc- 
tance on  the  part  of  the  painter  to  compete  with  his 
master  Carolus,  these  and  many  other  things  are  sup- 
posed to  have  given  London  the  happy  opportunity  of 
acquiring  Mr.  Sargent.  Incidentally,  the  commission  to 
paint  the  portrait  of  the  Misses  Vickers  may  have  helped 
to  bring  about  so  desirable  a  result.  At  any  rate,  Irom 
the  moment  of  painting  this  well-known  group,  we  find 
Mr.  Sargent  more  or  less  located  in  Ixindon,  the  Royal 
academy  marking  its  sense  of  indebtedness  to  the  painter 
by  electing  him  an  associate  in  1894  and  a  full  member 
three  years  later. 

In  the  meantime,  or  more  strictly  speaking,  in  1885, 
we  find  Mr.  Sargent  spending  his  holiday  at  Broadway, 
and  here,  in  the  bewitching  twilight  of  the  long  summer 
evenings,  came  into  existence  the  picture  known  to  the 


From  tkt  \l*£*uiu  Art 

JOHN  S.  SARGENT,  HA 

From  the  Fainllm;  l>y  illmieir  In  thr  Kep|ilettune  Colledlrm 


world  as  "Carnation  Lily,  Lily  Rose."  Its  wide  accla- 
mation, its  purchase  by  the  Chantrey  fund,  could  be  noth- 
ing less  than  gratifying  to  the  painter,  who,  setting  up  a 
studio  in  London,  devoted  himself  anew  to  painting  por- 
traits. He  was  not,  however,  forgetful  of  the  mother 
country.  Two  visits  in  succession  were  paid  to  the  United 
States.  The  first,  beginning  at  Newport,  resulted  in  the 
fine  study  of  Mrs.  Henry  Marquand  ;  the  second  and 
later  visit — a  visit  of  a  year's  duration — saw  Mr.  Sargent 
attacking  such  widely  different  subjects  as  the  portraits  of 
Edwin  Booth,  Joseph  Jefferson,  the  "  Carmencita  "  (now 
in  the  Luxembourg),  the  spirited  kit-kat  of  Mrs.  Manson 
in  a  Watteau  dress,  and  the  less  well  known  but  wholly 

delightful  "  Beatrice." 

I  must  pass  over  much 
important  work;  such 
work  as  the  highly  imagi- 
native decorations  for  the 
Boston  public  library, 
which  were  painted  at 
Fairford  in  a  vast  studio 
erected  on  purpose  by 
himself  and  Mr.  Edwin 
Abbey ;  the  portraits  of 
Mr.  Coventry  Patmore, 
and  the  full-length,  life- 
sized  representation  of 
Mr.  Graham  Robertson. 
In  either  case  I  do  not 
know  if  virile  characteri- 
zation can  farther  go. 
Without  the  smallest  ac> 
cent  of  exaggeration — in- 
deed, with  a  reticence 
which  seems  to  make  us 
hold  our  breath  and  listen 
— we  have  two  men  pre- 
sented to  us  so  diverse,  so 
opposite,  and  yet  so  typi- 
cal of  our  present  civiliza- 
tion, that  both  the 
strength  and  the  weakness 
of  that  civilization  seem 
mirrored  in  Mr.  Sargent's 
creations.  A  thousand 
perplexities  and  anxieties 
loom  up  before  the  con- 
temporary man  and 
woman,  and,  be  sure  of 
it,  every  man  and  woman 
bears  something  of  the  un- 
easy presage  in  his  or  her 
face.  And  this  clearly 
Mr.  Sargent  has  realized. 
A  student  of  character,  he 
remains  a  modern  of  moderns.  With  all  his  affiliation  to 
the  great  masters,  he  reveals  himself  the  sharpest,  the  most 
precise  instrument  the  century  has  forged.  We  may  con- 
gratulate ourselves  that  it  is  so.  Ever)'  age  has  its  char 
acteristics,  special,  subtle  and  intangible;  lucky  is  the 
age  that  has  also  its  painter,  for  it  is  he  who  is  left  to 
settle  the  visible  terms  by  which  his  century  shall  here- 
after make  itself  known. 


Holman  Hunt  is  a  notable  but  retiring  figure  in  modem 
English  art  He  has  finished  his  picture  of  "  The  Miracle  of 
the  Sacred  Fire,"  hegun  at  Jerusalem  in  1893.  The  picture 
represents  the  moment  when  the  "  sacred  fire  "  is  miracu- 
lously kindled,  or  is  supposed  to  be  kindled,  within  the  holy 
sepulcher,  and  the  (lame  is  handed  out  to  the  worshippers 
from  Greece,  Russia,  Armenia  and  Syria,  who  come  on  the  eve 
of  the  Creek  caster  to  catch  that  flame  on  torches  and  tapers. 
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De  Monvel's  "Jeanne  d'Arc" 
The  event  of  the  art  world  at  present  is  the  visit  of 
Maurice  Boutet  de  Monvel.  He  is  exhibiting  charac- 
teristic examples  of  his  works  in  our  different  cities,  be- 
ginning with  Chicago.  The  picture  most  talked  of  is  the 
decorative  panel  for  the  basilica  erected  at  Domremy, 
France,  in  memory  of  Jeanne  d'Arc.  An  intimate  friend 
of  the  artist,  in  an  article  in  Brush  and  Pencil,  declares 
that  this  work,  so  new  in  its  conception  and  in  its  mode 
of  execution,  will  cause  an  impression  entirely  unexpected. 
"Among  all  the  attempts  of  modern  decorative  painters," 
he  continues,  "I  know  of  none  who  have  in  the  slightest 
degree  approached  this  new  art,  which  this  master  has 
inaugurated,  De  Monvel  looks  at  this  church  which  he 
has  to  decorate  as  a  book;  the  walls  are,  for  him,  large 
pages  which  he  must  illustrate — a  term  he  prefers  to  use 
in  explaining  that  the  decoration  of  a  monument  is  no- 
thing but  an  illustration." 

Mar  if.  I,.  Van  Vorst,  in  the  February  Century,  New  York 
In  his  illustrations  for  "Jeanne  d'Arc"  De  Monvel  has 
struck  his  highest  note.  This  work  is  the  result  of  pure 
inspiration.  It  is  spiritual  and  beautiful,  and  must  in- 
variably call  forth,  in  response,  the  best  feelings,  and 
through  his  interest  in  this  subject  the  painter  will  even- 
tually attain  his  most  important  success. 

"The  idea  came  to  me  like  a  flash — like  an  inspira- 
tion," he  said  when  questioned.  "My  publishers  asked 
me  for  another  book  for  children;  I  had  nothing  in  mind. 
One  day,  as  I  was  crossing  the  Tuileries  gardens,  I  came 
suddenly  upon  the  little  statue  by  FnSmiet,  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Rue  des  Pyramides,  and  when  I  looked  up 
at  Jeanne  d'Arc,  I  had  my  subject !  Strange,  isn't  it,  that 
no  one  had  ever  thought  of  making  a  book  of  this  kind 
before  ?  " 

On  a  hillside  overlooking  the  village  of  Domremy  (the 
birthplace  of  Jeanne  d'Arc)  has  lately  been  built  a  memo- 
rial church,  a  basilica  in  honor  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans. 


A  quaint  idea  of  the  architect  has  been  to  encircle  the 
base  of  the  graystone  tower  with  a  golden  crown.  Boutet 
de  Monvel  was  given  the  decoration  of  the  nave  and  the 
walls  of  the  church,  and  it  is  with  these  mural  paintings 
that  he  is  at  present  engaged. 

There  will  be  six  canvases  in  all.  He  has  taken  his 
subjects  from  the  book  itself,  enlarging  and  adding  to  the 
composition.  The  subjects  will  be  as  follows:  "The 
Visions,"  "Chinon,"  "The  Attack  upon  an  English  Pri- 
son under  the  Walls  of  Orleans,"  "The  Battle  of  Patay," 
"The  Coronation  at  Rheims,"and  "The  Death  of  Jeanne 
d'Arc."  Only oneof thesenes  is  advanced,  "The  Presen- 
tation of  Jeanne  d'Arc  to  the  King  (Chinon)."  The  center 
and  foreground  arc  directly  chosen  from  the  book.  Jeanne 
d'Arc,  the  sombercst,  simplest  figure  in  the  decoration, 
kneels  before  the  king.  To  the  left  are  grouped  the  la- 
dies of  the  court,  tall,  slender  women,  in  gowns  sewed 
with  jewels,  curiously  embroidered  and  of  varied  and  ex- 
traordinary design.  They  wear  cornucopia  hats;  from 
the  points  float  thin  veils  of  transparent  white  and  palest 
hues.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  more  exquisite  color  than 
that  which  Boutet  de  Monvel  has  used  in  the  painting  of 
these  dresses — living  green,  pale  amethyst,  and  the  most 
delicate  tones  of  yellow  and  blue.  To  the  right  are  the 
lords  and  courtiers,  in  robes  rich  and  somber  in  tone; 
two  of  the  figures  are  portraits  of  the  painter's  sons. 

Th.  Bk.ntzon,  in  the  February  Critit,  New  York 
The  last  time  I  entered  M.  de  Monvel's  studio,  the 
immense  panel  which  has  followed  the  painter  to  America, 
"The  Presentation  of  Jeanne  d'Arc  to  the  King,"  was 
still  there.  The  faces  are  just  so  many  portraits;  and 
there  is  one,  let  me  say  in  parenthesis,  of  Madame  de 
Monvel,  whose  delicate  beauty  has  often  inspired  her  hus- 
band; though  this  is  a  Madame  de  Monvel  of  the  middle 
ages  who  yet  contrives  to  remain  a  Parisienne,  the  combi- 
nation of  the  two  qualities  being  very  cleverly  indicated. 
They  are  portraits,  as  we  have  said,  but  shifted  back 
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nearly  five  hundred  years,  thus  giving  a  strange  intensity 
of  life  to  this  evocation  of  Charles  VI  I  s  court.  Every 
face  is  as  [worthy  of  study]  as  a  Clouet  miniature.  There 
are  bewitching  women's  heads  in  the  mist  of  the  gauzy 
muslins  of  the  hennins  set  directly  upon  the  rosy  skin,  the 
hair  being  entirely  hidden  under  the  pyramidal  head- 
dress. From  the  point  of  view  of  fashion  alone,  this 
great  canvas  would  be  a  most  instructive  page,  for  head- 
dresses never  were  more  extravagant  than  at  the  epoch  to 
which  M.  de  Monvel  carries  us  back. 


The  Suppressed  Portrait  of  Dickens 

In  the  second  installment  of  its  "Suppressed  Plates" 
scries  [see  Pi  hlic  Opinion,  January  12],  the  Kebruarv 

Pall  Mall  Maga- 
zine presents  a 
suppressed  por- 
trait of  Charles 
Dickens,  which 
it  claims  has  never 
before  been  repro- 
duced. George  S. 
Layard,  who  is 
supplying  the  text 
of  the  series,  says 
of  this  portrait: 


ftm  Ikt  Pali  Malt  Magauat 
SUPPRESSED  PORTRAIT  OP  DICKENS 


It  was  pub- 
lished about  the 
year  1837  by 
Churton,  but  as 
to  the  name  of 
the  artist  by 
whom  it  was 
etched  there  is  a 
mystery  which  yet 
awaits  solution. 
The  plate  is,  as 
will  be  noticed, 
signed  with  the 
familiar  pen -name 
"Phiz,"'  but  was 
almost  immedi- 
ately repudiated 
by  the  chartered 
bearer  of  that 
title,  H.  K.  Browne.  It  was  promptly  withdrawn  from 
publication,  and  is  now,  as  a  necessary  consequence, 
much  sought  after  by  the  collector.  Of  it  the  author  of 
"Charles  Dickens,  the  Story  of  his  Life,"  writes: 

A  very  remarkable  |portrait|  was  etched  about  1837  with 
the  name  "  Phiz  "  at  the  foot.  It  represents  Dickens  seated  on 
a  chair  and  holding  a  portfolio.  In  the  background  a  Punch- 
and-Judy  performance  is  going  on.  The  face  has  none  ol 
that  delicacy  and  softness  about  it  which  are  observable  in 
the  Maclise  portrait.  It  looks,  however,  more  like  the  real 
young  face  of  the  older  man,  as  revealed  in  the  photograph 
now  publishing  [i.e.  just  after  Dickens'  death.  J  This  portrait 
is  very  rare,  and  it  is  understood  that  it  was  withdrawn  from 
publication  soon  after  it  appeared.  Mr.  Hablot  K.  Browne, 
the  genuine  '*  Phiz,"  denies  all  knowledge  of  it. 

The  Hotten  memoir  thus  whets  the  appetites  of  its 
readers,  but  does  not  offer  to  satisfy  them  by  a  reproduc- 
tion. This  obvious  duty  I  therefore  here  take  the  oppor- 
tunity of  discharging  and  would  advise  the  bookhunter  to 
make  a  mental  note  of  the  etching  in  that  pix  of  the 
brain  where  is  secreted  the  re-agent  which  separates  the 
rare  gold  of  the  bookseller's  threepenny  box  from  its  too 
ordinary  dross.  The  reproduction  here  gives  is  about 
half  the  size  of  the  original  etching. 


The  Art  of  the  Novel 

W.  C.  Browneh.,  in  the  February  Scriintr'i  Magaiint,  New 
York.  Eiccrpt 
In  any  case,  the  gospel  of  art  for  art's  sake  is  reduced 
to  absurdity  when  it  is  applied  to  the  novel.  The  novel 
is  not  its  own  excuse  for  being.  It  is  a  picture  of  life,  but 
a  picture  that  not  only  portrays  but  shows  the  significance 
of  its  subject.  Its  form  is  particularly,  uniquely  elastic, 
and  it  possesses  epic  advantages  which  it  would  fruitlessly 
forego  in  conforming  to  purely  dramatic  canons.  Its  art 
is  the  handmaid  of  its  purpose — which  is  to  illustrate  the 
true  and  aggrandize  the  good,  as  well  as  to  express  the 
beautiful.  Like  literature  taken  in  the  mass  it  includes, 
rather  than  is  identical  with,  so  much  of  "art" — in  the 
sense  in  which  we  use  the  word  with  reference  to  inarticu- 
late art — as  suits  this  purpose.  Its  sole  artistic  standard 
is  fitness  ;  its  measure,  the  adaptcdness  of  means  to  end. 
And  dealing  thus  with  all  of  life,  it  is  not  sufficient  for 
the  novelist  to  "love,"  like  Keats,  "the  principle  of 
beauty  in  all  things."  He  must  love  equally  the  principle 
of  the  true  and  the  principle  of  the  good.  To  force  the 
note  of  "art  "  in  the  novel  is  to  circumscribe  its  area  of 
interest  and  limit  its  range  of  expression.  It  is  a  sacrifice 
to  formalism  that  is  at  once  needless  and  useless.  "The 
bust  outlasts  the  throne,  the  coin  Tiberius,"  but  the  sub- 
ject of  the  novel  being  rather  Tiberius  and  the  throne 
than  busts  and  coins,  it  is  not  modelling  and  chasing  as 
such  and  for  their  own  sweet  sake  that  endue  it  with  en- 
during vitality,  but  qualities  more  significant  and  more 
profound.  And  these  qualities  depend  upon  the  artist's 
personality  and  are  inseparable  from  it.  They  are  essen- 
tially human  in  distinction  from  purely  intellectual  or 
sensuous  qualities.  They  are  qualities  without  which 
purely  intellectual  or  sensuous  qualities  produce  a  result 
that  is  often  sterile  and  always  incomplete. 


Various  Topics 

The  queen  of  Rumania  has  completed  a  poetic  romance, 
the  central  figure  of  which  is  Owen  GJendower. 

Art  Interchange  1  Miss  Elizabeth  Roberts  is  now  en- 
gaged in  the  decoration  of  a  reredos  in  which  there  are  to  be 
no  less  than  nine  decorative  panels.  When  finished  it  will 
serve  as  an  altarpiece  for  the  Church  of  St.  Asaph,  Bela,  Pa. 

A  young  French  writer,  M.  De  Brahm,  has  been  arguing 
with  much  force  that  we  need  a  new  mark  of  punctuation. 
He  calls  it  the  "  point  of  irony."  It  should  be  a  conventional 
sign,  analogous  to  the  exclamation  point,  to  be  agreed  upon 
among  all  cultivated  nations,  and  which  authors  and  editors 
could  put  at  the  beginning  of  a  passage  in  order  to  serve 
notice  in  advance  on  the  reader  that  it  was  "  writ  sarcastic." 

Bookman  :  Those  who  mourned  Verlaine  will  have  now 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  him  in  a  place  of  honor.  His  por- 
trait, painted  by  Edouard  Chantalat,  and  given  by  him  to 
Sully-Prudhomme,  Heredia,  and  other  men  of  letters,  has 
been  by  them  oflered  to  and  has  been  accepted  by  the  Musee 
du  Luxembourg,  and  this  makes  it  almost  certain  that  it  will 
be  some  day  in  the  Louvre. 

One  of  the  most  important  private  collections  of  American 
paintings  that  has  ever  come  upon  the  market  is  for  sale  in 
New  York.  The  collection  belongs  to  Mr.  Thomas  B.  Clarke, 
who  has  for  many  years  been  a  familiar  figure  and  important 
factor  in  art  matters  in  New  York  as  chairman  of  the  art 
committees  of  the  Union  League,  Manhattan,  and  other  clubs, 
a  frequenter  and  patron  ol  various  artists'  exhibitions,  and  a 
collector  of  porcelains  and  pottery  and  artistic  things  gen- 
erally. 

In  one  of  his  letters  published  in  the  February  Scribner's 
Magasint  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  writes  of  one  of  his  early 
efforts :  "  I  wonder  if  my  revised  paper  has  pleased  the 
Saturday  f  If  it  has  not.  I  shall  be  rather  sorry — no, 
very  sorry  indeed — but  not  surprised  and  certainly  not  hurt. 
It  will  be  a  great  disappointment ;  but  I  am  glad  to  say  that, 
among  all  my  queasy,  troublesome  feelings,  I  have  not  a 
sensitive  vanity." 
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Punch's  First  Picture  of  the  Queen 

f.  HOLT  SCHOOLING,  in  the  February  Strand  Magatinr,  London 
and  New  York.  Excerpt 
When  the  queen  came  to  the  throne  there  was  no 
Punch.    He  was  conceived  in  circumstances  of  much 
mystery,  for  many  have  claimed  the  honor  of  his  paternity. 


PUNCH'S  FIRST  PICTURE  OF  THE  QUEEN 

The  historian  of  Punch  has  devoted  a  long  chapter  to  this 
nutter  of  Punch's  paternity,  and  lias  judicially  weighed  the 
evidence  for  or  against  each  claimant.  The  opinion  of  the 
best  authority  is  that  Henry  Mayhew  and  Ebcnczcr  Lan- 

lells  were  the  real  founders  of  Punch.  Karly  in  1841, 
after  several  discussions  between  the  members  of  the  first 
>taff  of  Punch,  the  original  prospectus  was  draw  n  up  by- 
Mark  Ix-mon.  The  first  number  of  Punch  tame  out  on 
the  17th  of  July,  1841,  at  13  Wellington  Street,  Strand. 

One  of  the  most  notable  cartoons  of  the  first  volume 
*as  a  picture  of  Queen  Victoria  (considered  an  excellent 
likeness  of  the  queen  at  that  time  and  indicative  of 
Punch's  chivalrous  attitude  toward  her  youthful  charms). 
It  represents  Sir  Robert  Peel  sent  for  by  the  queen  to  form 
in  administration  in  place  of  the  beaten  ministry  of  Lord 
Melbourne.  This  was  in  the  autumn  of  1S41.  The 
words,  "  The  I-etter  of  Introduction,"  at  the  bottom  of  the 
cartoon,  are  the  title  of  "a  ms.  drama,  called  the  '  Court 

>f  Victoria,'"  on  page  90  of  Volume  I  or  Punch,  which 

•  >mmence>: 

SCENE  IN  WINDSOR  CASTLE. 

[Her Majesty  discovered  silling  thoughtfully  at  an  escri- 

!"ire.\ 

/inter  the  Lord  Chamberlain. 

Lord  Chamberlain:  May  it  please  your  Majesty,  a  letter 
trom  the  duke  of  Wellington. 

THE  Queen  {opens  the  letter):  Oh  !  a  person  for  the  va- 
cant place  of  premier— show  the  bearer  in.  my  lord.  \Exit 
f  ord  Chamberlain.} 


TheQlf.f.n  (muses):  Sir  Robert  Heel — I  have  heard  that 
name  before,  as  connected  with  my  family.  II  I  remember 
rightly  he  held  the  situation  of  adviser  to  the  crown  in  the 
reign  of  Uncle  William,  and  was  discharged  for  exacting  a 
large  discount  on  all  the  state  receipts;  yet  Wellington  is  very 
much  interested  in  his  favor.    Etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

+ 

Dollatry 

JAMES  SULLY,  in  the  January  Contemporary  Review,  London 
(L.  Scott  Pub  Co.,  New  York)  Excerpt 

We  grown-ups  are  a  strangely  incurious  folk.  A  land 
of  Liliput,  inhabited  by  a  charming  and  amusing  little 
people,  lies  close  to  us,  yet,  herein  vastly  inferior  to  Cap- 
tain Gulliver,  we  are  not  moved  to  a  serious  investigation 
of  its  quaint  and  puzzling  manners.  At  any  rate,  we 
have  been  content  to  remain  ignorant  of  what  is  perhaps 
the  most  notable  institution,  what  has  been  called  dollatry. 
And  yet  there  seems  to  reveal  itself  in  this  institution  the 
very  essence  or  "quiddity"  of  childhood.  Perhaps,  in- 
deed, if  dolls  could  tell  us  what  they  are  supposed,  as 
confidants  and  confessors,  to  hear  from  the  lips  of  their 
small  devotees,  they  might  throw  more  light  on  the  na- 
ture of  "  the  child's  mind  "  than  all  the  psychologists. 

The  reproach  of  this  long  neglect  seems  about  to  be 
removed.  Science  has  begun  to  investigate  the  sacred 
mysteries  of  dolldom.  It  is  the  quick-sighted  American 
who  has  annexed  this  no  man's  land  in  the  world  of 
science.  A  well-known  worker  in  the  domain  of  "  paed- 
ology " — this  is,  I  think,  the  latest  name  of  child-study — 
Professor  Stanley  Hall, aided  bya  collaborator,  has  collected 
many  interesting  and  some  highly  curious  facts  respect- 
ing the  attributes  of  the  doll,  both  such  as  arc  patent  to 
our  older  senses,  and  such  as  disclose  themselves  only  to 
the  believing  eye  of  their  playmates.  The  facts  appear  to 
have  been  obtained  partly  by  observing  children  in  their 
doll-play  and  questioning  them  about  this,  and  partly  by 
inviting  confessions  from  older  people  who  remember 
their  dollatrous  practices,  and  the  ideas  they  entertained 
respecting  their  pets. 

Dr.  Hall  suggests  that  the  doll  might  be  turned  to 
educational  uses.  It  develops,  he  tells  us,  industry, 
manual  skill  in  the  little  nurse,  and  even  self-sacrificing 
affection,  and  the  school,  or  rather  the  kindergarten, 
should  turn  this  to  account.  This  may  seem  a  bold  pro- 
posal. Some  of  us  think  that  the  idea  of  transforming 
play  into  an  educational  instrument  has  been  carried 
quite  far  enough  already.  And  what  if  the  secretive  shy- 
ness of  real  doll-love  were  to  offer  an  insuperable  barrier 
to  any  attempt  of  the  educator  to  get  his  regulative  wand 
near  it  ?  Dollatry,  pure  and  spontaneous,  seems  to  give  us 
a  child  in  her  moments  of  perfect  privacy  in  which  her 
innermost  self  ventures  to  come  out,  a  step  further  even 
than  in  those  hushed  expansive  moments  when,  holding 
her  mother  to  her  bedside,  she  defers  the  inevitable 
"Good-night!"  and  the  darkness.  And  if  so,  were  it 
not  well,  even  in  the  interests  of  education  itself,  to  pre- 
serve the  cult  inviolate,  to  permit  the  young  vestal  to 
serve  unmolested  at  the  altar  of  her  own  rearing,  and  to 
be  content  with  such  glimpses  of  her  rites  as  we  may  be 
able  to  snatch  without  disturbing  her  blissful  trance  f 


Ice  Yachts  and  Yachting 

W.  P.  PoNU,  in  the  February  f-rani  l.t.lie's  Monthly,  New  York 
Condensed  fur  PUBLIC  Opinion 
There  are  something  like  eighty  millions  of  people  in 
this  country,  and  it  may  safely  be  said  that  not  one  per 
cent  of  that  number  have  ever  seen  an  ice  yacht,  and  not 
ten  per  cent  of  those  seeing  have  ever  ridden  on  one. 
Yet  the  sport  is  attractive,  possesses  many  ardent  devotees 
of  both  sexes,  and  is  of  essentially  American  device.  It 
is  widely  different  from  any  other  phase  of  pastime  or  re- 
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creation,  and  those  who  imagine  it  simply  sailing  on  a 
frozen  surface  instead  of  water  and  but  little  further 
change,  are  the  most  mistaken  individuals  it  is  possible  to 
imagine.  In  a  boat  on  water  there  is  the  lilt  of  the  water 
motion  ;  on  ice  the  wind-pressure  on  the  sail  and  the  re- 
sultant pressure  of  the  boat  on  the  water  with  the  follow- 
ing buoyant  motion  up,  down, and  forward  arc  totally  gone, 
and  instead  there  is  a  strong  downward,  sidewise  pressure 
like  that  of  a  gigantic  hand  endeavoring  to  hold  a  firm 
but  elusive  object  that  the  harder  the  pressure  applied  the 
quicker  it  slides  from  under,  but  without  giving  or  bend- 
ing in  the  slightest  iota.  The  ice  yacht  is  speeding  pos- 
sibly fifty  miles  an  hour.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
breathe  facing  the  course  pursued  ;  the  strong  atmosphere 
is  pressed  back  against  the  nose  and  mouth  until  a  suffo- 
cating sensation  is  experienced  and  the  head  turns  side- 
wise  or  slightly  downward  to  establish  a  "lee,"  under 
which  it  is  easier  to  breathe.  The  cold  of  this  quick  pas- 
sage through  the  air  added  to  the  normal  temperature  is 
intense,  but  it  is  of  such  a  clear,  penetrating,  exhilarating 
type  that,  as  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  said,  "  It  is  living 
three  to  the  minute."  and  once  the  very  natural  feeling  of 
insecurity  is  gone  it  is  the  most  fascinating  sport  in  the 
world. 

The  main  headquarters  of  ice  yachting  in  the  east  are, 
of  course,  the  Hudson,  the  Shrewsbury  and  the  Delaware  : 
the  principal  club  being  the  Hudson  River  Ice  Yacht 
club,  with  a  fleet  of  forty-five  boats,  including  the  Northern 
Light,  with  six  hundred  and  eighty  square  feet  of  canvas, 
the  Flying  Cloud,  and  a  host  of  minor  boats.  At  the 
Shrewsbury  headquarters  at  Red  Bank  there  is  a  fleet  of 
forty  vessels  well  found  and  speedy,  including  the  Scud, 
of  historic  fame  as  challenger  and  defender,  with  nine 
hundred  and  fifty  square  feet  of  canvas.  The  main  center 
of  ice  yachting  in  the  west  is  Lake  Minnctonka.  within 
easy  distance  of  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis.  While  some 
of  these  yachts  cost  thousands  of  dollars,  it  is  possible  for 
any  man,  with  a  practical  knowledge  of  boats  and  boat- 
ing, to  buy  a  set  of  runners  at  Poughkcepsie  or  Ncwburgh, 
and  then,  casting  his  eye  over  a  scientifically  constructed 
yacht,  make  one  himself  for  less  than  twenty  dollars. 
Many  of  these  arc  built  by  amateurs,  and  sail  on  the  over- 
flows of  the  Jersey  meadows,  the  valleys  of  the  Susque- 
hanna and  Chenango  rivers,  and  the  Long  Island  bays 
and  larger  creeks. 

As  to  the  sport  itself,  there  is  no  chance  to  move 
around,  and  all  voyagers  wear  several  suits  of  clothes, 
the  trousers  legs  and  coat  arms  being  tied  at  wrists  and 
ankles.  Long  woolen  stockings  are  worn  over  shoes. 
Practically  only  the  eyes  are  left  uncovered,  anil  in  many 
cases  goggles  are  worn,  and  a  wire  covering  for  the  mouth 
to  aid  respiration,  as  before  alluded  to.  A  man  can  not 
recognize  his  dearest  friend,  and  only  the  most  robust 
woman  can  stand  more  than  half  an  hour  of  the  exposure, 
yet  all  followers  of  the  sport  are  crazy  about  it. 
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A  Tea  at  Carlyle  "a 

JULIA  WARD  Howe,  in  the  February  Atlantic  Monthly,  Boston 
Excerpt 

Thomas  Carlyle  was  one  of  our  earliest  visitors.  Some 
time  before  leaving  home,  Dr.  Howe  had  received  from  him 
a  letter  expressing  his  great  interest  in  the  story  of  Laura 
Bridgman,  as  narrated  by  Charles  Dickens.  In  this  letter 
he  mentioned  Laura's  childlike  question,  *' Do  horses  sit 
up  late?"  In  the  course  of  his  conversation  he  referred 
to  the  question  again.  He  invited  us  to  take  tea  with 
him  on  the  following  Sunday.  When  the  day  arrived,  my 
husband  was  kept  at  home  by  a  severe  headache,  but  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Mann,  my  sister  and  myself,  drove  out  to  Chel- 
sea, where  Mr.  Carlyle  resided  at  that  time.  In  receiving 
us  he  apologized  for  his  wife,  who  was  also  suffering  from 
headache,  and  could  not  appear.  In  her  absence  I  was 
requested  to  pour  tea.  Our  host  partook  of  it  copiously, 
in  all  the  strength  of  the  teapot.  As  I  filled  and  refilled 
his  cup,  I  thought  that  his  chronic  dyspepsia  was  not  to 
be  wondered  at.  The  repast  was  a  simple  one.  It  con- 
sisted of  a  plate  of  toast  and  two  small  dishes  of  stewed 
fruit,  which  he  offered  us  with  the  words,  "Perhaps  yc 
can  cat  some  of  this.    I  never  cat  these  things  myself." 

The  conversation  was  mostly  a  monologue.  Mr.  Car- 
lyle spoke  with  a  strong  Scotch  accent,  and  his  talk 
sounded  to  me  like  pages  of  his  writings.  He  had  re- 
cently been  annoyed  by  some  movement  tending  to  the 
disestablishment  of  the  Scottish  church.  Apropos  of  this 
he  said,  "That  auld  Kirk  of  Scotland  !  To  think  that  a 
man  like  Johnny  Graham  should  be  able  to  wipe  it  out 
with  a  flirt  of  his  pen  !"  Charles  Sumner  was  spoken  of, 
and  Mr.  Carlyle  said,  "Oh  yes;  Mr.  Sumner  was  a  very 
dull  man,  but  he  did  not  offend  people,  and  he  got  on  in 
society  here." 

Carlylc's  hair  was  dark,  shaggy,  and  rather  unkempt; 
his  complexion  was  sallow,  with  a  light  glow  of  red  on  the 
check;  his  eye  was  full  of  fire.  As  we  drove  back  to  town, 
Mr.  Mann  expressed  great  disappointment  with  our  visit. 
He  did  not  feel,  he  said,  that  we  had  seen  the  real  Carlyle 
at  all.    I  insisted  that  we  had. 

+ 

Various  Topica 

Proicssor  James  begins  his  interesting  and  valuable  "Talks 
to  Teachers  on  Psychology"  in  the  February  Atlantic 
Monthly. 

Mrs.  Mabel  Lowell  Burnett,  the  only  child  of  James  Rus- 
sell Lowell,  died  at  Elmwood,  where  she  was  born  fifty-one 
years  ago. 

Charles  F.  Thwing,  president  of  the  Western  Reserve 
university,  discusses  the  taxation  of  college  property  in  the 
February  Educational  Review. 

The  urn  containing  the  ashes  of  Blanche  Willis  Howard 
von  TeufTel,  who  was  cremated  in  Heidelberg,  has  been 
brought  to  this  country,  according  to  her  wish,  and  placed  at 
Mount  Hope  Cemetery  in  Bangor,  Me. 

Kindergarten  Review:  A  beautiful  monument  has  been 
erected  by  the  children  of  New  Orleans  to  the  memory  of  the 
philanthropist,  John  McDonough,  who  left  his  great  fortune 
for  the  building  of  schools  for  that  city  and  Baltimore. 

Good  Wonts  :  Mr.  G.  M.  Sproat  in  his  travels  tells  us. 
"I  was  offered  a  young,  pretty  woman  for  a  hundred  blankets, 
and  a  wife  can  be  sometimes  bought  for  an  old  axe-head  or 
six  minx-skins  on  the  the  north-west  coast  of  America." 

Home  Magazine  :  Koreans  attribute  the  invention  of  the 
kite  to  a  general  in  the  war  with  Japan  four  hundred  years 
ago.  His  soldiers  were  dispirited  by  reverses,  and  at  last  alto- 
gether discouraged  by  the  appearance  of  falling  stars  in  the 
sky.  He  then  made  a  kite,  to  which  he  attached  a  small 
lantern,  and  sent  it  up  on  a  dark  night.  The  soldiers  ac- 
cepted the  appearance  of  the  light,  which  seemed  like  a  new 
star,  as  an  auspicious  omen,  and  renewed  the  struggle  with 
increased  energy. 
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In  the  Forbidden  Land 

;».'«/  FfUMtn  I^mJ  :  Aa  Arcuunt  of  a  Journey 
latu  Tibet.  Capture  by  the  llbelan  Lamaa  and 
S'liitrr,  Imprisonment.  Torture,  and  Ultimate 
Kr,^><-  Itnjugtit  about  bv  Dr.  Wilson  and  the 
Political  ivr-lk.i  KaraV  Sing-Pal.  By  A. 
Hrmkv  Savacik  Landom.  In  two  volumes,  pp. 
_»:,  >so.  New  York  :  Harper  &  Bro*. 

Sometime  before  Mr.  Landor's  book 
was  published,  the  newspapers,  es- 
pecially those  of  the  yellow  variety,  had 
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fully  exploited  the  hardships  and  tor- 
tures he  suffered  in  Tibet  in  1897. 
These  experiences,  endured  "  in  the 
•:ausc  of  science."  have  attracted  more 
■mention  to  Mr.  I.andor  and  his  book 
than  he  deserves.  In  the  first  place, 
■Jespite  the  continuous  attempt  to  give 
the  expedition  the  halo  of  scientific  ex- 
ploration, the  trip  was  merely  a  short 
survey  of  ground  already  covered,  for 
the  most  part,  and  the  results  were 
almost  nothing.  Furthermore,  Mr.  Lan- 
dor is  not  always  modest  in  the  recital 
ol  his  bravery  and  endurance,  and  we 
'car  he  is  not  altogether  exact  in  his 
statements  in  some  cases.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  believe,  for  instance,  that  he 
climbed  to  a  height  of  22,000  feet  while 
carrying  a  load  of  sixty  pounds.  And 
'.his  while  being  without  food  fortwenty- 
ihree  hours  !  We  do  not  wish  to  be- 
little Mr.  Landor  ;  his  pluck  and  endur- 
ance are  superb,  but  it  would  have  been 
better  if  he  had  been  employed  in  some 
more  profitable  field  ;  if,  however,  he 
must  go  to  Tibet  and  be  tortured,  then 
it  would  have  been  better  to  say  less 
about  the  latter  feature — since  this  was 
a  scientific  expedition.  In  short,  Mr. 
Landor  is  sensational,  and  it  is  never 
well  to  be  sensational  about  one's  own 
exploits. 

Mr.  Landor  entered  the  southwestern 
part  of  Tibet  and  followed  the  valley  of 
the  Brahmaputra  river  for  about  two 
hundred  miles.  He  had  been  in  the 
country  but  five  weeks  when  he  was  ar- 
rested and  turned  back.  In  his  map 
(which  must  have  been  prepared  largely 
from  memory)  of  the  territory  covered, 
he  shows  that  the  lakes  Rakas-tal  and 
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the  sacred  Mansarowar  are  divided  by 
a  ridge  of  some  width.  Mr.  Landor 
did  not  observe  this  on  the  spot,  and 
there  will  probably  be  considerable 
doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  his  con- 
tention that  the  lakes  are  not  connected 
in  any  way.  The  investigation  of  the 
sources  of  the  Brahamaputra  is  doubt- 
less the  most  important  of  "the  geo- 
graphical results"  of  Mr.  Landor's  trip. 
From  the  map  mentioned  it  appears  that 
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the  northern  source  of  the  brahamapu- 
tra river  proceeds  from  Gunkyo  lake, 
about  thirty-five  miles  northwest  of  the 
lower  source,  the  two  branches  meeting 
a  few  miles  east  of  the  83d  parallel. 
The  upper  branch  is  named  the  •'  I.an- 
dor source."  a  justifiable  proceeding,  as, 
so  far  as  we  can  find,  it  was  never  be- 
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fore  explored.  Mr.  Landor  takes  great 
liberties  with  the  spelling  of  many  geo- 
graphical names,  explaining  that  he  has 
spelled  them  just  as  they  arc  pronounced. 
It  is  not  within  our  province  to  go  at 
any  length  into  the  matter  of  the  alti- 
tudes given  here,  but  we  should  mention 
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that  Mr.  Landor  is  often  at  odds  with 
accepted  authorities. 

Mr.  Landor  started  on  his  expedition 
with  thirty  bearers  ;  in  a  short  time  he 
was  deserted  by  all  but  two  servants, 
one  of  whom  was  a  leper !  The  cow- 
ardice of  the  Tibetan  soldiers  is  extra- 
ordinary, and  if  they  had  not  employed 
strategy,  Mr.  Landor  might  have  pro- 
ceeded to  the  capital  without  harm.  It 
took  about  four  hundred  soldiers  to  cap- 
ture him  and  then  his  troubles  com- 
menced in  earnesL  He  had  already 
been  frozen  and  starved  fox  some  weeks 
when  he  was  called  upon,  after  being 
generally  knocked  about,  to  ride"  miles 
on  a  saddle  provided  with  spikes  which 
constantly  lacerated  his  back.  After 
this  preliminary  a  red-hot  sword  was 
passed  before  his  eyes  but  not  sufficiently 
near  to  affect  his  sight,  following  which 
he  was  suspended  by  his  arms,  his  legs 
stretched  apart,  and  his  feet  resting  on 
a  sharpened  rail.  He  remained  in  this 
position  for  twenty-four  hours.  What 
would  have  happened  next  we  can  only- 
guess,  as  the  lamas  suddenly  decided  to 
send  the  explorer  back  to  the  frontier, 
the  journey  being  made  as  arduous  as 
possible.  Mr.  Landor's  servants  suffered 
almost  as  much  as  he  did.  An  appendix 
contains  a  number  of  documents,  the 
purpose  of  which  appears  to  be  to  show 
that  Mr.  Landor  did  not  exaggerate  his 
sufferings. 

Absolutely  no  new  ethnological  in- 
formation is  given.  The  Tibetans  are 
shown  to  possess  all  the  more  disgust- 
ing and  depraving  habits  and  customs 
known  to  man — an  already  familiar 
fact.  Mr.  Landor  mentions  one  or  two 
lethal  customs  that  we  have  not  before 
heard  of.  It  is  customary,  he  says,  for 
the  lamas  to  eat  the  bodies  of  those  who 
die  of  a  pestilential  disease  which  ren- 
ders the  body  so  offensive  that  the  birds 
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and  dogs  will  not  dispose  of  most  of  it 
in  the  usual  way. 

The  two  volumes  are  illustrated  by 
several  hundred  text  and  full-page  illus- 
trations, all  of  which  are  very  well  exe- 
cuted and  most  of  them  possess  some 
value. 
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Volume  XXVI,  Numbet  7 


The  Beginnings  of  New  England 

IMt  &tmnmt*ti  Srw  f.n(UnU.  Bv  John  Fi««. 
Cloth,  pp.  jtt,  $4.00.  Button  .  Homrtittm. 
MiWln&Co. 

It  seems  quite  as  difficult  to  combine 
historic  accuracy  and  literary  merit  in 
the  writing  of  history  as  in  the  writing 
of  historical  fiction.  The  two  are  often 
combined  in  a  certain  type  of  historical 
novel  where  the  characteristics  of  a 
period  rather  than  those  of  a  personage 
are  involved.  No  American  historian, 
however,  not  even  Bancroft,  has  secured 
the  combination  in  a  more  happy  man- 
ner than  has  Mr.  Fiskc.  All  of  his 
works  on  American  history  exhibit  the 
same  remarkable  narrative  style  that  is 
characteristic  of  "  The  Beginnings  of 
New  England."  These  narratives  pos- 
sess a  charm  which  is  due  not  only  to 
happy  expression,  but  also  to  an  abso- 
lute command  of  the  subject  matter. 
Few  writers  of  history  are  better 
equipped  than  is  Mr.  Fiske  for  a  task 
demanding  wide  knowledge  both  ol 
languages  and  of  facts,  great  capacity 
for  work,  unlimited  patience,  clear  vision 
and  sound  judgment. 

The  literary  attractiveness  ol  Mr. 
Fiskc's  work  is  not  that  of  rhetorical 
embellishment,  as  with  Bancroft's  great 
work,  but  is  the  more  popular  style  of 
the  public  platform.  This  often  leads 
to  colloquialisms  which  to  some,  espe- 
cially the  student,  may  appear  as  blem- 
ishes. But  to  the  reader,  so  frequently 
repelled  from  the  study  of  l/niled  States 
history,  Mr.  Fiske  puts  a  new  life  into 
events  that  have  previously  appeared 
without  interest. 

The  present  volume,  a  new  edition  of 
a  work  published  some  years  ago,  deals 
with  the  Puritan  theocracy  in  its  rela- 
tion to  civil  and  religious  liberty.  The 
discussion  of  New  England  history  has 
this  relation  constantly  in  view.  It  is 
this  conception  of  history,  as  opposed 
to  the  simple  statement  of  events,  that 
adds  so  much  of  interest  to  the  work. 
The  way  of  approach  to  the  subject  is 
through  a  discussion  of  the  oriental,  the 
Roman  and  the  English  methods  of  na- 
tion-making in  their  several  relations  to 
civil  and  religious  liberty.  The  oriental 
conception  gives  the  subject  people  none 
of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  con- 
querors; the  Roman  conception  is  to 
allow  the  subject  people  privileges,  but 
no  right  in  determining  what  those  priv- 
ileges are  to  be;  the  English  conception 
is  the  only  one  which  incorporates  the 
subject  people  with  the  conquerors  and 
allows  them  complete  self-control  or  at 
least  representation  in  the  determina- 
tion of  their  political  obligations.  To 
the  effort  of  the  Puritans  is  tlue  the  sur- 
vival and  subsequent  domination  of  this 
idea.  It  was  the  threatened  annihila- 
tion of  this  idea  that  led  to  the  settle- 
ment of  New  England. 

The  author  points  oui  very  clearly  the 
fundamental  relation  between  Calvin- 
istic  theology  and  political  liberty;  but 
he  is  not  one  of  the  enthusiasts  who  con- 
done all  that  was  done  by  their  Puritan 
ancestors.  The  Puritan  aim  was  to  es- 
tablish a  theocratic  state  under  the  New 
Testament  dispensation,  quite  as  abso- 
lute in  its  way  as  that  of  Moses  and 
Joshua  under  the  Old.    The  central 


theme  of  the  work  is  to  trace  the  broad- 
ening of  this  idea  until  there  is  secured 
in  the  1 8th  century  that  liberty  of  con- 
science which  Williams  was  denied  in 
the  17th.  Similarly,  political  rights  are 
extended  from  those  who  are  church 
members  until  the  only  restriction  on 
suffrage  is  a  small  property  qualifica- 
tion. These  advances  do  not  come  with- 
out struggle.  While  the  illiberality  of 
the  Puritans  in  the  Williams,  Amino- 
mian  and  Quaker  troubles,  as  well  as 
in  their  political  practices,  is  not  con- 
doned, these  are  placed  on  the  same 
basis  as  the  limiting  of  citizenship  in 
ancient  Greece  orthe  exclusion  of  Cath- 
olics from  parliament  until  1829.  At 
the  time  of  adoption,  such  policies  were 
essential  to  sell-preservation.  Nowhere 
is  the  unbiased  judgment  of  the  his- 
torian better  shown  than  in  the  discus- 
sion of  these  topics,  concerning  which 
many  historians  have  been  unable  to 
free  themselves  from  prejudice. 

Development  along  these  lines  is 
traced  to  the  period  of  the  English  revo- 
lution, when  the  chartered  colony  be- 
comes a  royal  province.  I  luring  the 
succeeding  century  this  twofold  devel- 
opment continues,  but  now  in  a  manner 
and  towards  a  goal  similar  to  that  in  the 
remaining  colonics.  It  is  to  he  hoped 
that  Mr.  Fislte  will  undertake  a  similar 
work  for  that  period  of  the  18th  century 
preceding  the  American  revolution,  a 
period  left  almost  untouched  by  investi- 
gators. No  one  is  so  well  prepared  to 
trace  out  the  lines  of  historical  develop- 
ment during  this  period. 

The  present  edition  is  illustrated  with 
two  hundred  or  more  portraits,  maps, 
facsimiles,  contemporary  views,  prints 
and  other  historical  material,  making 
the  volume  additionally  valuable  to  the 
student  and  additionally  interesting  and 
instructive  to  the  general  reader. 

+ 

Ropes'  Civil  War 

I'lif  Stcvl  of  tkt  (wit  War.  Ily  John  Couuam  Rn> 
Vol.  if,    Clnlli,  pp-  «;$.    |».m>.    N««r  Vork  <J. 
P.  Putnam'*  5hhi«. 

It  has  been  four  years  since  we  re- 
viewed the  first  volume  of  Mr.  Ropes' 
history,  which  brought  his  record  of  the 
war  down  to  the  openings  of  the  cam- 
paigns ot  1862,  and  the  present  more 
bulky  volume  carries  it  on  10  Burnsicle's 
resignation  of  the  command  of  the  army 
of  the  Potomac.  We  remember  that  we 
particularly  noted  the  absence  of  pre- 
judice with  which  the  historian  examined 
his  subject  matter,  and  the  almost  ideally 
dispassionate  point  of  view  which  he  as- 
sumed. That  some  01  his  criticisms 
were  to  meet  with  counter  criticism  was 
certain,  and  there  were,  from  some 
quarters,  indignant  condemnation  of 
what  seemed  to  Mr.  Ropes  defective 
judgment  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Lincoln. 
There  will  probably  be  a  renewal  of 
this  censure,  for  Mr.  Ropes  is  no  hero 
worshipper.  It  would  be  impossible 
for  the  reader  to  find  from  his  pages  on 
which  side  his  sympathies  were  during 
the  great  struggle,  and  it  is  this  freedom 
from  bias  which  qualifies  him  in  such 
high  degree  for  his  task.  Not  only  this, 
but  his  perspicacity  of  statement  and 
command  of  good  English  far  remove 


his  history  from  the  dullness  which,  for 
lay  readers,  so  often  attaches  to  narra- 
tives of  military  operations. 

The  story  has  reached  the  period  when 
General  Grant  was  becoming  the  cen- 
tral figure  in  the  west.  The  opening 
chapter  describes  the  capture  of  Fort 
Donelson.  where  Grant,  says  Mr.  Ropes. 
"  Was  again  equal  to  the  situation,  and 
he  deserved  the  praise  which  he  received 
from  the  public,  and  the  promotion 
which  President  Lincoln  at  once  be- 
stowed on  him.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
apparent  that  the  task  which  General 
Grant  had  so  successfully  accomplished 
was  not  one  of  those  which  call  lor  the 
highest  and  rarest  qualities  of  general- 
ship. His  work  was  laid  out  for  him  by 
Halleck,  upon  whose  shoulders  rcMed 
the  responsibility  of  deciding  whether  or 
not  the  task  was  feasible,  and,  if  feasible, 
whether  it  was  wise  to  attempt  it  at  that 
time." 

The  operations  preceding  Shiloh  are 
detailed  intelligibly,  and  Grant  is  cen- 
sured unsparingly.  "The  whole  ar 
rangement  was  manifestly  faulty,  and 
indicated  great  recklessness  on  the  part 
of  General  Grant,  who  was  perfectly 
aware  that  the  enemy  in  very  consider- 
able force  —  estimated  at  from  50,000  to 
80,000  men — were  at  no  great  distance. 
No  works  of  any  kind  were  thrown  up, 
although  Halleck  had  ordered  him  to 
fortiliy  his  position,  nor  was  any  line  of 
defence,  or  ol  battle,  determined  on. 
Probably  there  never  was  an  army  en- 
camped in  an  enemy's  country  with  so 
little  regard  to  the  manifest  risks  which 
are  inseparable  from  such  a  situation." 
He  comes  in  again  for  blame  for  his 
failure  to  pursue  after  the  second  day's 
battle  at  Shiloh.  It  was  a  case  where 
the  enemy  were  in  full  retreat,  and  that, 
too,  after  having  lost  very  heavily  in  one 
battle  and  been  defeated  in  the  second. 
.  .  .  A  general  who  was  equal  to  the 
task  of  seeing  the  facts  in  the  sober 
light  of  strong  probability  would  have 
felt  not  only  justified  but  obliged  to  act 
with  vigor  in  this  slate  of  things.  But 
Grant  did  not  act  at  all.v 

The  first  chapter  ends  with  the  evacu- 
ation of  Corinth  and  the  operations  in 
Virginia  are  again  taken  up.  "  It  seems 
reasonably  certain."  says  Mr.  Ropes, 
••that  if  the  force  at  the  disposal  of  the 
United  States  government  in  the  middle 
of  May,  1862,  had  been  exerted  with 
good  judgment,  Richmond  would  soon 
have  fallen,  and  Virginia,  and  perhaps 
North  Carolina,  been  wrested  from  the 
southern  confederacy."  Ceneral  Mc- 
Clcllan  is  set  down  as  neither  an  enter- 
prising man  nor  a  "fighting  "  general. 
••  He  had  a  constitutional  aversion  to 
the  risks  inseparable  from  all  military 
operations.  He  shrank  from  the  test  of 
battle."  Concerning  his  conduct  at  the 
battle  of  <  jlendale,  there  is  this  sweeping 
censure.  •*  It  is  almost  incredible  that 
any  intelligent  man  should  have  acted 
as  General  McClellan  acted  on  this  criti- 
cal day."  Not  only  were  his  "grievous 
shortcomings  "  a  factor  in  the  failure  to 
capture  Richmond,  but  Mr.  Lincoln  and 
Mr.  Stanton  "were  utterly  without  an 
intelligent  grasp  of  the  fundamental 
principles  by  which  the  conduct  of  all 
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military  operations  should  be  regulated." 
We  are  also  told  that  if  Mr.  Lincoln 
had  refrained  from  interfering  in  May 
1862,  a  concentration  of  150,000  Union 
troops  in  the  immediate  vicinity  would 
have  resulted  which  would  have  com- 
pelled its  speedy  evacuation.  "  That 
this  course  was  not  taken  was  due  en- 
tirely to  the  action  o(  President  Lincoln, 
who,  contrary  to  the  urgent  remon- 
strances of  the  generals  charged  with 
•he  conduct  of  operations  against  Rich- 
mond, broke  up  deliberately  one  of  the 
most  promising  combinations  for  the 
defeat  of  the  confederates  and  the  cap- 
ture of  their  capital  that  fortune  was 
ever  likely  to  afford  to  the  federal  cause. 
In  this  course,  the  president  was  sus- 
tained by  two  members  at  least  of  his 
cabinet,  Mr.  Stanton  and  Mr.  Chase." 

On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  con- 
federate generals  come  in  for  their  share 
of  censure.  Johnston  "added  nothing 
to  his  reputation  by  his  conduct  of  the 
battle  of  Seven  Pines"  :  A.  P.  Hill  was 

a  daring  and  energetic  but  unconsid- 
eratc  officer,"  and  at  Glendale,  Jackson 

exhibited  none  of  his  customary  en- 
ergy and  enterprise.  ...  It  is  easy  to 
sec  that  General  Lee  lost  (at  Glendale) 
through  the  inefficiency  ol  Jackson  and 
Huger.  a  great  many  of  his  chances  of 
success."  For  Lee  there  is  only  praise, 
save  that  it  was  the  habit  of  his  mind 
to  underestimate  hisndversary's  strength 
and  prowess.  ••  It  was  not  until  the  dis- 
astrous assault  on  the  heights  of  Gettys- 
burg that  he  found  out  his  mistake." 

Halleck  and  Pope  fare  hardly;  their 
mistakes  are  mercilessly  criticised,  and 
fiu  John  Porter's  inaction,  in  conse- 
quence of  Popes  joint  order,  is  fully 
unified.  The  third  chapter  ends  with 
the  battle  of  Sharpsburg  and  the  reflec- 
tion that  McClellan  had  everything  to 
gain  and  nothing  to  lose  by  renewing 
the  battle.  The  fourth  chapter  is  given 
to  the  Bragg  and  Buell  campaign.  Mr. 
Ropes  condemns  unreservedly  the  re- 
moval of  buell  from  the  command  of  the 
army  of  the  Ohio.  He  considers  him  as 
Me  a  general  as  any  in  the  service,  and 
says  that  it  can  not  he  doubted  that  the 
cause  of  the  Union  was  seriously  in- 
ured by  withdrawing  him,  The  mis- 
■ake  that  the  confederate  government 
made  in  the  summer  of  1862,  Mr.  Ropes 
thinks,  was  in  not  sending  25.000  or 
50,000  men  from  the  armies  of  Bragg 
and  Kirby  Smith  to  Virginia  as  soon  as 
"1  became  plain  that  Halleck  was  not 
proposing  to  take  the  offensive  with 
vigor.  Such  an  addition  to  Lee's 
army  in  the  seven  days'  battles  might 
very  possibly  have  given  him  a  decisive 
victory  over  McClellan."  The  fifth 
chapter  gives  a  resume  of  Roscrean's 
operations  in  the  autumn  and  winter  of 
1862,  ending  with  the  battle  of  Stone's 
river,  and  the  sixth  takes  up  the  events 
which  followed  the  battle  of  Sharpsburg. 
including  the  removal  of  McClellan. 
Mr.  Ropes  says:  ••  McClellan  ought  not 
to  have  been  removed  unless  the  gov- 
ernment were  prepared  to  put  in  his 
place  some  officer  whom  they  knew  to 
be  at  least  his  equal  in  military  capacity. 
This,  assuredly,  was  not  the  case  at  this 
moment.  ...  It  is  not  easy  to  justify 


Mr.  Lincoln's  action  in  this  matter.  It 
may  lie  true  that  no  one  of  the  generals 
had  ever  been  specially  marked  out  in 
the  opinion  of  the  army  or  the  public  as 
a  possible  successor  to  McClellan;  but 
we  believe  that  the  selection  of  Franklin 
would  have  met  with  the  widest  ap- 
proval, and  would  have  been  decidedly 
the  most  judicious  appointment  which 
the  government  could  have  made."  The 
sad  story  of  Burnside's  failure  ends  the 
chapter. 

The  reputation  of  Mr.  Ropes  as  a 
writer  on  military  topics  is  so  well  estab- 
lished that  his  well-digested  opinions 
will  have  greater  weight  than  those  of 
the  soldier  whose  judgment  is  warped 
by  participation  in  the  events  he  de- 
scribes. We  are  inclined  to  look  upon 
this  as  his  great  work,  although  it  does 
not  claim  to  be  an  exhaustive  history.  It 
is  a  succinct  narrative  of  the  military 
events  of  the  war,  and  as  such  will  take 
a  high  and  permanent  rank.  Thirteen 
well-executed  maps  accompany  this 
volume  in  a  portfolio.  The  first  inten- 
tion was  to  complete  the  work  in  three 
volumes,  but  its  magnitude  necessitates 
a  fourth. 

+ 

Briefer  Notices 

•'  Dwellers  in  Gotham,"  by  Annan 
Dale,  is  a  story  with  a  moral  embodied 
in  the  conduct  of  the  hero,  who  triumphs 
after  great  struggles  while  the  wicked 
perish  miserably  in  the  good  old  way  of 
books  with  morals.  (Cloth.  Katon  and 
Mains,  New  York.) 

Will  M.  Clemens  has  compiled  a 
volume  which  he  calls  ••  The  Depew 
Story  Book."  It  contains  perhaps  a 
score  of  good  stories  and  the  rest  of  the 
text  is  promiscuously  thrown  in  to  till 
out  the  book.  ( Cloth,  pp.  206.  F. 
Tennyson  Neely,  New  York.) 

"  The  Master's  Blcsseds,"  by  Rev.  J. 
R.  Miller,  I). I).,  will  be  a  revelation  to 
many  who  have  supposed  that  they  have 
given  to  the  beatitudes  a  full  interpreta- 
tion. It  will  help  the  faith  and  enlighten 
the  minds  of  its  readers,  whether  they 
are  young  or  old.  (F.  H.  Revell  Co., 
New  York.) 

Prof.  1.  Keller's  •*  First  Year  in  Ger- 
man "  is  now  supplemented  by  "  Second 
N  ear  in  German."  continuing  the  plan 
of  study  already  laid  down.  The  exer- 
cises are  longer  and  are  given  only  in 
(ierman  but  with  these  exceptions  there 
appears  to  be  little  difference  between 
the  first  and  second  year  books.  There 
is  a  vocabulary  of  over  one  hundred 
pages.  (CI1.1I1,  pp.  388  ;  $1.20.  Ameri- 
can Book  Co.,  New  York.  ) 

The  Spanish  volume  in  Mr.  Charles 
Morris's  Historical  Tales  is  not  quite  up 
to  the  standard  he  has  set  in  those 
previously  published.  And  he  has 
grown  careless,  it  seems  to  us,  in  putting 
his  stories  together.  This  is  the  more 
noticeable  because  the  first  volumes  in 
this  series  were  a  little  more  carefully 
written  than  arc  most  books  of  this 
class.  [Cloth,  pp.  3J 1.  J.  B.  I.ippincott 
Co.,  Philadelphia.) 

Mr.  Albert  Gordon  Robinson's  letters 
from  Porto  Rico  during  August,  Sep- 
tember, and  October  of  last  year  were 


excellent  examples  of  newspaper  corre- 
spondence— sane  and  informing.  These 
letters  are  now  published  after  revision 
and  expansion,  under  the  title  of  "  The 
Porto  Kico  of  Today."  The  book  sup- 
plies a  good,  if  hastily  sketched,  impres- 
sion of  the  physical  features  of  the  island 
and  its  people,  and  its  commercial  and 
industrial  information  has  now  the  con- 
firmation of  even  more  recent  reports. 
The  book  is  unpretentious,  but  if  one 
wants  only  an  intelligent  glance  over  the 
island  he  will  be  well  satisfied  with  Mr. 
Robinson's  book.  Cloth,  $1.50,  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.) 

"The  Archdeacon,"  by  L.  M.  Wal- 
ford.  is  not  a^  good  as  this  author's  last 
book.  It  is  a  novel  the  purpose  of  which 
is  to  show  the  worldly  ecclesiastic  at  his 
worst  -■•  a  churchman  more  than  a 
Christian."  And  the  archdeacon  would 
have  been  a  light  of  society  to  the  last, 
instead  ol  a  solace  to  the  poor,  if  he  had 
not  fallen  in  love  with  a  woman  who 
showed  him  the  error  of  his  ways.  The 
archdeacon  reforms,  'fashionable  so- 
ciety "  knows  him  no  more,  and  the  out- 
come of  the  love  affair  is.  of  course,  his 
worldly  reward  (Cloth.  Longmans. 
Green  \  Co..  New  York. 

•The  Transformation  of  Hawaii,"  by 
Belle  M.  Brain,  is  sub  titled.  How  Amer- 
ican Missionaries  Gave  a  Christian  Na- 
tion to  the  World.  The  author  attributes 
a  good  many  things  to  the  missionaries 
that  were  in  fact  accomplished  by  those 
historic  "  sons  of  missionaries,"  who,  as 
all  men  know,  are  very  different  from 
missionaries.  There  are  many  mis-state- 
ments in  the  book  which  might  just  as 
well  have  been  exact  even  if  it  is  only  a 
missionary  story  for  young  folks.  The 
facts  as  to  the  discovery  of  the  island  are 
not  set  forth  correctly,  tal'Ui  had  been 
abolished  before  the  missionariesarrived, 
and  consequently  could  not  have  been  a 
stumbling  block  to  them,  and  some  ol 
the  Hawaiian  characteristics  th;it  are 
deplored  as  the  result  of  heathen  degra- 
dation developed  only  after  white  men 
followed  the  missionaries  to  the  islands. 
Cloth.  $1.    F.  H.  Revell  Co, 

"Campaigning  in  Cuba,"  by  George 
Kennan.  swells  the  list  ol  books  bv  men 
who  were  on  the  field  of  operations  in 
Cuba  for  the  express  purpose  of  collect- 
ing material  for  immediate  and  future 
publication.  These  chapters  arc  nom- 
inally an  elaboration  of  Mr.  Kennan's 
correspondence  to  a  New  York  weekly, 
but  in  reality  and  unlike  the  many  books 
of  its  kind,  it  has  been  transformed  into 
a  chronicle  that  has  the  permanence  and 
definileness  that  the  periodical  publica- 
tion lacked.  The  last  fifty  pages  on  the 
outbreak  of  the  fever  and  a  general  re- 
view of  the  campaign,  more  particularly 
its  blunders,  are  the  valuable  portion  of 
the  book,  and  they  afford  an  opportunity 
to  make  an  interesting  and  instructive 
comparison  with  General  Shafter's  arti- 
cle in  the  Century .  It  is  worth  noting, 
however,  that  Mr.  Kennan,  who  suffered 
an  inconsequential  part  of  the  soldiers' 
hardships,  was  nevertheless  taken  with 
the  fever,  the  prevalence  of  which  he 
attributes  to  the  neglect  of  the  men. 
(Cloth,  pp.  268,  Si. 50.  Century  Co.. 
New  York.) 
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BUSINESS  AND  FINANCE 

The  Business  Situation 

Selected  and  Condensed  for  Public  cum  mow 
THE  GENERAL  SITUATION 
Brtulttrtttt,  New  Vork,  Feb.  u 

Meteorological  conditions  have  easily 
occupied  first  place  in  general  trade  and 
distribution  this  week.  Certainly  the 
present  widespread  cold  wave  will  not 
suffer  by  comparison  with  any  verifiable 
records  of  recent  years,  but  time  will  be 
needed  to  demonstrate  the  full  effect  of 
some  of  its  manifestations,  notably  on 
growing  crop*.  From  the  Canadian 
border  to  Florida,  and  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific  coast,  except  California, 
reports  come  of  severe  or  stormy  weather, 
exercising  an  appreciable  effect  on  dis- 
tributive trade,  and  particularly  upon 
the  growing  business  in  spring  goods. 
That  some  favorable  effects  are  likely  to 
flow  from  the  atmospheric  changes  of 
the  week  is  evidenced  by  reports  oi  im- 
proved distribution  at  retail  of  heavy 
winter  goods,  while  the  effect  on  spring 
trade  appears  to  be  chiefly  regarded  as 
one  of  retardation  rather  than  of  posi- 
tive injury.  In  leading  staples  the 
strength  of  prices  is  still  a  feature,  all 
the  gains  made  in  January  being  sus- 
tained, if  not  further  improved.  Some 
reflection  of  the  cold  wave  is  found  in 
the  advance  in  wheat,  showing  an  inclin- 
ation to  concede  some  damage  to  the 
winter  wheat  crop,  in  view  of  claims 
that  snow  production  is  lacking  in  many 
sections.  The  strength  of  cotton,  while 
to  some  extent  based  on  smaller  receipts 
and  a  reduction  of  the  usual  ••  winter" 
crop,  appears  mainly  due  to  the  cheerful 
tone  of  the  cotton  goods  market,  and 
the  strength  ol  demand  and  price  mani- 
fested by  those  staples  both  at  home  and 
abroad. 

WHEAT  AND  CORN 

In  wheat  Americans  are  getting  prof- 
its even  though  prices  are  lower  than 
they  were  some  months  ago.  After 
some  yielding  the  price  rose  to  79.87 
cts..  and  the  May  option  rose  #ct.  dur- 
ing the  week,  with  Atlantic  exports  of 
3.926,692  bushels,  flour  included,  against 
2. 174.921  last  year,  and  total  exports, 
including  the  Pacific.  4,647.405  bushels 
against  2.960.515  last  year.  Western 
receipts  have  been  3.056.406  bushels 
against  2.957,770  for  the  week  last  year, 
while  corn  exports  for  the  week  were 
also  3.102,609  bushels  against  3,365.976 
last  year.  At  higher  or  lower  prices, 
foreigners  are  constantly  taking  more 
wheat  and  corn  from  us  than  in  any 
previous  year. 

COTTOM 

The  cotton  market  is  in  slightly 
stronger  position,  because  foreign  buy- 
ing continues  beyond  precedent,  while 
home  indications  now  point  to  a  smaller 
crop  than  was  expected.  The  stocks  on 
hand  are  heavy,  both  commercial  and 
mill,  but  foreign  buying  supports  the  rise 
in  prices  thus  lar.  Mill  operations  help 
also,  though  at  this  season  they  are 
naturally  small,  for  the  heavy  demand 
for  goods  of  late  leads  buyers  to  remem- 
ber that  the  material  has  not  advanced 
in  prices  as  much  as  staple  cottons  since 
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the  lowest  point  was  reached.  Goods 
are  rapidly  rising  with  the  expanding 
demand,  but  the  material  has  advanced 
only  an  eighth. 

WOOL 

What  wool  is  worth  in  view  of  the 
great  stocks  yet  unconsumed  few  are 
able  to  judge,  and  that  fact  hinders 
adjustment  of  prices  for  goods.  Sales 
have  been  small,  only  6,475,400  lbs.  at 
the  three  chief  markets  for  the  week, 
against  5,303,200  last  year,  and  9,1  57,900 
in  the  same  week  of  1897,  but  this  year 
and  in  1897  the  buying  has  by  no  means 
represented  consumption  only.  While 
quarter  and  half  blood  wool  and  delaine 
have  been  in  demand  and  firm,  the  quo- 
tations indicate  weakness  in  Ohio  and 
other  fleece.  The  goods  market  is  of 
similar  character,  strong  for  cheviots 
and  serges,  but  not  for  fine,  high-grade 
or  plain  goods. 

IRON  AND  STEEI. 

The  iron  industry  is  so  exploited  by 
consolidations  and  attempts  of  that 
nature  that  it  is  wonderful  prices  have 
not  reflected  distrust.  Instead  there 
have  been  general  advances  in  pig, 
because  the  demand  has  been  large,  for 
Bessemer  at  Pittsburg  to  $11.40,  and 
Grey  Forge  to  $10.75,  a"d  'n  finished 
products  because  nearly  all  are  in  de- 
mand beyond  the  capacity  of  works  for 
some  time  to  come.  The  advance  of 
10  cts.  per  keg  in  wire  nails  by  the  asso- 
ciation was  not  caused  by  any  especial 
pressure  for  supplies,  but  rails  have 
advanced  $2  per  ton  and  bars  $1  because 
of  urgent  demand,  especially  at  Phila- 
delphia and  Chicago,  for  several  thous- 
and cars,  and  plate  mills  are  everywhere 
over-crowded.  At  the  same  time  the 
many  negotiations  for  consolidation  of 
interests  both  arrest  trade  in  some  quar- 
ters and  disturb  it  in  others,  causing 
unusual  irregularity  in  prices.  The 
pipe  consolidation  appears  to  be  stopped 
for  the  moment  by  opposition  of  one 
company,  but  the  activity  is  greater  than 
ever  before.  About  20.000  rails  have 
been  sold  at  New  York,  half  for  a  Nova 
Scotia  road. 

FAILURES 

Failures  for  the  first  week  of  February 
were  in  amount  $2,990,972,  manufactur- 
ing $1,879,061,  and  trading  $1,047,963. 
Failures  for  the  week  have  been  217  in 
the  United  States,  against  295  last  year, 
and  35  in  Canada,  against  43  last  year. 

STAPLE  PRICES 

Fti.  10,  1899    Ftt.  ii.  iM 

Flour,  (traii-hl  uprinK    S4.7yirSt.oo 

FU>ur.  »tr_,i,;til  winter  tyitftity^  U-y&Uil 

Wheat.  No.  »  red   ti%c. 

Com,  No.  2  miied. ...  44!  ic  js>«c 

Oatt,  No.  t   JSC.  jotfe. 

Rye,  No.  1  west'n   654:.  j6c. 

Bailey.  No.  t,  Mllw    

Cotton,  mid.  uplii   67.16c 

PrtiitcMlm.  «4X<>4   IMC  ej  iftc. 

Wool,  Ohio  &  P,'  X . .  «K.  ,7(frSc. 

Wool,  No.  ■  cmbg...  jy.rtoc.  «ic. 

Pork,  in       new          fj.SofaSio.aj  fi°-5'  WSio.75 

Laid,  prime,  coot't. .  S-7>c.  y\3<4c. 

Butter,  ci.  creamery.  "<■  i.-..mmc. 

Chee»e.  Stale  L.  C.  F.  io>4c. 

Sugar.  Centrif.  060...  4  jioc.  4Vi'-c. 

Sugar,  irranultd   5c.  tV{c. 

Coffee,  Rio,  No  7...  7C.  i<-  c. 

Petroleum,  rid  (fal . . .  7.40c.  5  40c. 

Iron,  Bean. pig   (n  43  *io.iS 

Steel  bitlels.  tun   *I7>5  *ivoo. 

Steel  rail*   $20.00  iitl.au 

Copper,  lake  InR.  lb.  iS.orjC.  n.ooc. 

Lead   4.60c.  3.60c. 
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Spencer  Trask  &  Co., 

BANKERS, 

2J  and  29  Pine  Street,  New  York. 
State  and  James  Streets,  Albany. 

INVESTMENT  SECURITIES. 

RAILWAY  EARNINGS 

The  improved  situation  as  regards 
railroad  rates  is  regarded  as  partly  re- 
sponsible for  the  fact  that  railroad  earn- 
ings in  January  showed  an  increase 
fully  as  large  as  that  reported  in  Decem- 
ber, notwithstanding  that  the  movement 
of  grain  and  cotton  to  market  was 
materially  smaller  in  the  former  than  it 
was  in  the  latter  month.  The  total 
earnings  of  103  systems,  operating  92.- 
000  miles  of  road,  aggregated  $40,436,- 
000,  an  increase  of  7.7  per  cent  over 
January  last  year,  and  comparing  with 
a  gain  of  7.6  per  cent  in  December. 
The  January  gain,  in  fact,  is  the  heaviest 
reported  in  any  single  month  since  last 
May,  and,  it  might  be  added,  followed 
an  increase  in  January  last  year  over  the 
same  month  of  1897  of  15  per  cent. 
The  granger  roads  lead  in  proportion 
of  gain  shown,  with  an  increase  of  18 
per  cent,  the  coal  roads,  which  hereto- 
fore have  returned  rather  unsatisfactory 
earnings,  coming  second,  with  an  in- 
crease of  1 1.5  per  cent. 

+ 

Financial 

THE  MONEY  MARKET 
Hradtlrttf r.  New  Vork,  r'eb.  11 

There  has  been  a  slight  hardening  in 
the  current  quotations  for  time  money 
upon  stock  collateral,  and  during  the 
present  week  sixty  to  ninety-day  arrange- 
ments were  quoted  by  nearly  all  lenders 


The  Prudential  Insurance  Co. 

OF  AMERICA. 

John  F Oryden       Home  Ofhce  Nework.h  J|| 
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at  3  per  cent  and  longer  arrangements 

»'3(H:3Ji  Per  cent-  ^he  inqu'O'  was 
slightly  better,  although  the  large 
amounts  of  securities  which  have  reached 
New  York  from  London  do  not  produce 
any  appreciable  diminution  in  current 
offerings.  There  is,  however,  a  disposi- 
tion in  some  quarters  to  discriminate 
rather  more  sharply  against  industrial 
securities  where  such  slocks  form  a 
large  part  of  the  collateral  offered.  In 
such  cases  a  higher  rate  than  those 
quoted  above,  which  apply  to  mixed 
railroad  collateral  is  demanded.  It  is 
also  understood  that  recent  creations  of 
new  industrial  corporations  involved 
considerable  temporary  loans  by  the 
syndicates  for  which  relatively  high 
rates  are  paid.  There  is  a  fair  degree 
of  activity  in  mercantile  paper,  with  a 
sligUly  better  supply  of  acceptable  ma- 
terial. The  buying  demand  is,  how- 
ever, very  large,  with  scarcely  any 
change  in  the  volume  of  the  out-of-town 
inquiry  for  prime  paper.  Rates  are  3@ 
3/i  per  cent  tor  indorsed  bills  receiv- 
able and  high-grade  single  names.  Call 
money  continues  abundant  and  easy, 
the  extremes  for  bankers'  balances  at 
the  slock  exchange  being  2(0,3  per  cent, 
and,  as  has  been  the  case  for  some  time 
past,  the  bulk  of  the  business  has  been 
at  2)4  per  cent. 

FOREIGN  EXCHANGE 

Dull  and  steady  conditions  have  pre- 
vailed in  the  exchange  market  during 
the  past  week.  The  inquiry  for  remit- 
tances against  the  sale  of  securities  here 
is  still  sufficiently  large  to  give  a  firm 
tone  to  the  market.  Apart  from  this 
there  are  no  features  of  special  impor- 
tance, the  supply  of  commercial  bills 
being  rather  smaller  than  it  was  and 
the  commercial  inquiry  is  still  compara- 
tively inactive.  Posted  rates  remained 
at  4.84(^4.86  lor  sterling,  and  actual 
business  in  demand  bills  on  London 
were  generally  quoted  at  4.85  '4  (0*4.85  . 
though  toward  the  end  of  the  week 
rather  larger  buying  appeared,  which 
made  the  figures  at  which  most  bankers 
were  willing  to  sell  4.85^(^4.85 
Long  sterling  was  comparatively  steady 
at  alKjut  4.83#(rf4.83J4.  There  were 
no  features  in  the  market  for  continental 
bills,  rates  for  both  francs  and  rcichs- 
marks  being  steady  at  the  recent  ad- 
vance. On  Friday  the  tone  was  firm 
and  posted  rates  were  advanced  %  cent, 
to  4-84>4  C*4.86 

BANK  CI.F.ARINC.S 

Bank  clearings  indicate  some  quieting 
down  ot  speculation,  but  totals  are  still 
very  large,  aggregating  $1. 826,2 18,000 
for  the  week,  a  decrease  of  5.3  per 
cent  from  last  week,  but  an  increase  of 
34  per  cent  over  this  week  last  year,  a 
gain  of  70  per  cent  over  1897.  of  86.7 
per  cent  over  1895  and  105  per  cent 
over  1894.  Compared  with  1892  and 
1893  the  gains  shown  are  respectively 
37  and  31  per  cent. 

THE  STOCK  MARKET 

Heavy  realizing  sales  and  liquidation 
of  speculative  holdings  caused  an  irreg- 
ular decline  of  values  in  the  first  half  of 
the  week,  followed  by  an  equally  irreg- 


ular but  well-marked  rallying  tendency. 
The  declines  appeared  to  be  the  result  of 
an  overbought  condition,  large  amounts 
of  securities  having  passed  at  the  recent 
high  prices  into  the  hands  of  speculative 
holders,  who  were  discouraged  by  the 
symptoms  of  reaction  displayed  last  week 
and  the  evident  slacking  of  the  public 
buying  demand.  The  large  interests  of 
the  street  were  apparently  disinclined 
to  take  any  very  active  part  or  to  en- 
courage a  resumption  of  the  general 
advance  under  conditions  which  would 
unquestionably  have  resulted  in  profit 
taking  on  an  enormous  scale  and  in 
further  selling  here  by  London.  When 
the  selling  movement  on  Wednesday 
became  rather  severe  in  its  effects,  and 
resulted  in  some  stocks  in  incipient 
breaks,  there  was,  however,  ample 
evidence  that  support  was  extended  to 
the  market,  and  the  rally  which  ensued 
presented  more  or  less  appearance 
of  manipulation  from  such  quarters. 
Such  action  was  rendered  easier  and 
more  effective  by  the  considerable  :-hort 
interest  which  had  accumulated  for  some 
days  past,  the  smaller  professional  oper- 
ators displaying  an  increasing  tendency 
to  act  on  the  bear  side  ol  the  account 
for  a  turn.  The  whole  market  this 
week  has  shown  the  presence  of  the  reg- 
ular speculative  element  to  an  increasing 
extent,  while  the  volume  of  commission- 
house  business  has  shrunk  to  more  nor- 
mal proportions.  The  daily  transactions 
also  decreased  considerably,  although 
they  have  still  been  large  enough  to 
justify  the  description  of  the  market  as 
a  very  active  one. 

4- 

A  Colonial  Exhibition 

New  York  Jmmai  of  Commtnt 

This  is  decidedly  the  age  of  commer- 
cial expositions.  Omaha  has  just  got 
through  with  one, which  was  exception- 
ally successful,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  subscribers,  as  well  as  from  that  of 
the  exhibitors  and  the  hotel-keepers  and 
shop-keepers  of  the  city.  Buffalo  is 
bound  to  have  another,  and  Mr.  Loud  of 
California  has  just  introduced  a  bill  to 
authorize  "a  colonial  and  industrial  ex- 
position for  the  encouragement  of  the 
export  trade,"  to  be  held  in  San  Fran- 
cisco this  year.  This  last  bill  is  extreme- 
ly moderate  in  what  it  asks  of  the  gov- 
ernment ;  no  government  exhibit  is 
asked  for,  and  except  the  free  admission  | 
of  foreign  exhibits  all  it  asks  of  the  gov- 
ernment is  $50,000  for  the  collection  of 
samples  of  the  merchandise  in  demand 
in  foreign  and  island  markets,  "  for  the 
instruction  and  benefit  of  American 
manufacturers  and  merchants,  and  of 
collecting  exhibits  illustrative  ol  the  life 
and  customs  of  the  inhabitants  of  said 
colonial  possessions  and  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  thereby  laying  the  foundation 
of  a  great  system  of  national  commer- 
cial education."  It  is  provided  that 
after  the  exhibition  this  collection  shall  1 
be  given  to  the  state  board  of  trade  or 
some  other  organization  "instituted  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  a  permanent 
commercial  museum." 

This  exhibition  does  not  aim  to  be  a 
world's  fair,  but  an  exhibition  of  a  much 


narrower  scope,  designed  to  assist  our 
manufacturers  and  merchants  in  im- 
proving  the  commercial  opportunities 
afforded  by  the  results  of  the  war  with 
Spain.  It  is  to  be  held  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  mechanics'  institute  of  San 
Francisco,  and  the  bill  of  Mr.  Loud  pro- 
vides that  "  there  shall  be  held  a  colon- 
ial and  industrial  exposition  of  American 
products  and  manulactures,  and  of 
articles  of  commerce  produced  by  and 
used  in  the  colonial  possessions  of  the 
United  States,  and  other  countries  of 
and  bordering  on  the  Pacific  ocean,  and 
including  exhibits  illustrative  of  the  life 
and  customs  of  said  colonial  possessions 
and  said  other  countries." 

With  a  long  stretch  of  Pacific  coast, 
with  Hawaii  and  Guam  as  way  stations, 
and  with  Manila,  which  may  easily 
rival  Hong  Kong  as  an  entrepot  of 
Asiatic  commerce,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  United  States  is  to  dominate  the 
commerce  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  the 
merchants  and  manufacturers  of  this 
country  arc  pretty  rapidly  waking  up  to 
the  importance  of  extending  our  com- 
mercial relations  in  every  direction,  but 
especially  in  the  direction  of  the  far 
west,  which  is  at  the  same  time  the  far 
east. 

4- 

Foreign  Opportunities  for  American 
Trade 

The  WeJsh  manufacture  of  coal  "  bri- 
quettes "  tor  export  has  steadily  grown 
until  now  the  annual  shipments  amount 
to  400.000  tons.  Consul  Phillips  makes 
a  lengthy  report  on  this  industry  and 
points  out  that  the  manufacture  of  this 
patent  fuel  could  be  made  a  very  profit- 
able industry  in  the  United  States  where 
an  immense  quantity  of  coal  dust,  suita- 
ble for  use  in  making  briquettes,  is  now. 
for  the  most  part,  wasted.    The  compo- 


Pears' 

What  is  wanted  of  Soap  for 
the  skin  is  to  wash  it  clean  and 
not  hurt  it.  Pure  soap  does 
that.  That  is  why  we  want 
pure  soap ;  and  when  we  say 
pure  we  mean  without  alkali. 

Pears'  is  pure;  no  free  al- 
kali. There  are  a  thousand 
virtues  of  soap;  this  one  is 
enough.  You  can  trust  a  soap 
that  has  no  biting  alkali  in  it. 


All  lorti  of  itorei  sell  it,  especially  drug- 
gists ;  all  sorts  of  people  ate  it 
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sition  ol  the  luel  is  very  simple,  line  coal 
and  pitch  being  mixed  after  warming 
and  then  compressed.  The  amount  ol 
pitch  required  depends  upon  the  per- 
centage of  bitumen  in  the  dust.  The 
calorific  value  of  the  briquettes  is  about 
the  same  as  coal,  and  the  cost  of  manu- 
facture, aside  from  the  cost  of  material 
is  50  cents  a  ton.  The  adhesiveness  of 
the  fuel  is  such  that  in  a  severe  screen- 
ing test  the  briquettes  showed  83  per 
cent  of  lumps  as  against  40  per  cent  of 
lumps  of  coal.  The  selling  price  of  the 
fuel  at  Cardiff  is  S2.50  per  ton,  and  its 
manufacture  on  a  large  scale  would 
doubtless  be  profitable  in  this  country. 
»    »  # 

The  prices  of  provisions  in  the  Klon- 
dike continue  to  advance,  though  there 
is  no  reason  for  the  prices  asked. 
There  are  more  food  supplies  in  Daw- 
son City,  our  consul  says,  than  can 
possibly  be  used,  and  the  supply  com- 
panies are  making  immense  fortunes. 
If  some  firm  would  send  in  a  few  thou- 
sand tons  of  supplies  and  be  satisfied 
with  200  or  300  per  cent  profit,  it  would 
prove  a  blessing  to  the  miners.  Unless 
the  cost  of  living  becomes  more  reason- 
able, the  poor  man  can  not  afford*  to 
work  his  claim,  unless  it  should  prove 
to  be  very  rich.  AH  claims  in  the  Daw- 
son City  district  have  been  taken,  but  a 
rush  to  the  Stewart  river  is  expected. 
In  all  new  staking — that  is,  on  territory 
not  previously  staked — every  alternate 
block  of  ten  claims  is  held  for  the 
crown,  so  that  only  50  per  cent  is  really 
open  for  staking  by  miners. 

a    a  a 

The  National  association  of  manu- 
facturers put  forth  a  pamphlet  of  sixty 
pages  of  instruction  for  those  who  wish 
to  enter  the  South  American  market. 
A  manufacturer  intending  to  send  an 
agent  to  this  market  would  do  well  to 


Without  a  Rival 

FOR  BILIOUS  AND  NERVOUS  DI80RDER8 

such  as 

Weak  Stomach 
Impaired  Digestion 

Disordered  Liver 
Sick  Headache,  etc. 

IN  MEN,  WOMEN  OR  CHILDREN. 

Beechnm's  PIIU  taken  oa  directed,  will 
also  quickly  restore  Females  to  oompl'  •« 
health,  aa  they  promptly  remove  olmtrue- 
Uorn  or  irregularities  oftheayfttem. 

Beecham's  Pills 

Annual  Solea  over  0,000.000  Boaea- 

*         25c.  at  all  Drug  Btoraa. 
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is  the  Modern  Stove 
Polish,  because  it  has 
all  the  latest  im- 
provements. A  brilliant  polish  is  produced 
without  labor,  dust  or  odor.  There  are 
three  styles  of  package— paste,  cake  or 
liquid.    Get  the  genuine. 

J.  L.  PRESCOTT  &  CO.,  New  York. 


secure  this  circular,  which  has  chapters 
on  the  sort  of  commercial  man  that 
should  be  sent,  the  peculiar  business 
methods  prevailing,  samples  and  other 
equipment,  dating  and  discount,  char- 
acteristics of  the  market,  contracts,  an 
outline  of  a  trip  covering  the  east  coast 
and  an  itemized  list  of  the  expenses  of  a 
live-months'  trip. 

•    •  » 

The  United  States  buys  about  two- 
thirds  of  all  the  products  exported  by 
Venezuela,  but  Venezuela  buys  only 
about  one-tenth  of  her  imports  of  manu- 
factures from  us.  This  may  seem  dis- 
couraging in  view  of  the  systematic  el- 
foris  that  have  been  made  to  capture 
her  trade,  but  the  Philadelphia  com- 
mercial museum,  which  maintains  the 
warehouse  exhibition  at  Caracas,  does 
not  seem  to  doubt  that  we  will  eventu- 
ally control  the  market  there,  especially 
for  cotton  fabrics.  The  museum  invites 
manufacturers  who  have  lines  of  goods 
suitable  for  the  Venezuelan  market,  and 
who  desire  to  know  more  about  the 
operation  of  the  sample  warehouse  in 
Caracas,  to  address  the  director  at  Phila- 
delphia. 

a    •  # 

The  matter  of  credit  has  deterred 
many  manufacturers  from  entering  the 
I  Venezuelan  and  other  South  American 
I  markets,  but  our  consul  at  La  Guayra 
( the  seaport  of  Caracas  )  says  that  there 
arc  houses  at  his  post  and  in  adjoining 
countries  "  which  are  just  as  reliable  as 
any  United  States  house,"  and  the 
credits  demanded  are  the  same  as  those 
granted  here.  The  consul  "firmly  be- 
lieves that  business  can  l>e  done  in 
Venezuela  just  as  safely,  if  properly 
handled,  as  in  the  United  States,  and 
that  certain  grades  of  cotton  goods  for 
which  there  is  now  no  market  at  home 
can  be  sold  here." 

•    •  • 

As  an  indication  of  the  value  of  the 
information  given  in  this  column  we 
may  quote  a  letter  from  a  Philadelphia 
coal  and  iron  corporation  to  the  bureau 
of  foreign  commerce  which  issues  the 
daily  consular  reports  :  '•  It  may  be 
gratifying  to  you  to  know  that  the  re- 
ports have  induced  us  to  charter  a  fine 
new  vessel,  which  we  are  now  loading 
to  send  abroad,  developing  an  entirely 
new  trade  tor  the  United  States." 
a     •  * 

Consul  Shaw,  of  Barranquilla,  Colom- 
bia, reports  that  American  beers  of  the 
best  brands  can  not  successfully  compete 


with  German  and  English  beers  in  the 
Colombian  market  because  the  former 
become  "  cloudy  and  dirty  looking  " 
after  a  very  short  time. 

•    •  • 

Only  one  life  insurance  company  has 
made  a  serious  effort  to  do  business  in 
China,  where  there  must  be  demand  for 
insurance  from  the  thousands  of  foreign 
residents  of  such  cities  as  Shanghai  and 
Hong  Kong. 


The  Manufacturers'  Convention 

Amrn  ■!«  Tradt,  Philadelphia 

The  National  association  of  manufac- 
turers has  concluded  the  fourth  year  of 
its  existence  and  has  started  upon  an- 
other year  lull  of  promise  and  encourag- 
ing prospects.  The  recent  annual  con- 
vention in  Cincinnati  was  the  most 
notable  meeting  in  the  history  of  the 
association,  and  in  many  respects  one 
of  the  most  important  conventions  ol 
business  men  that  has  ever  been  held  in 
this  country.  No  previous  convention 
of  the  association  has  been  of  so  essen- 
tially a  business  gathering  as  that  which 
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DANGER  IN  SODA. 

Aerlvua   Heaulta  Komcllnel  Follaw 
■  la  ExccMlfo  i  ».  . 

Common  soda  is  all  right  in  its  place 
and  indispensable  in  the  kitchen  and  for 
cooking  and  washing  purposes,  but  it 
was  never  intended  tor  a  medicine,  and 
people  who  use  it  as  such  will  some  day 
regret  it. 

We  refer  to  the  common  use  of  >ioda 
to  relieve  heartburn  or  sour  stomach,  a 
habit  which  thousands  of  people  prac- 
tice almost  daily,  and  one  which  is 
fraught  with  danger;  moreover,  the 
soda  only  gives  temporary  relief  and  in 
the  end  the  stomach  trouble  gets  worse 
and  worse. 

The  soda  acts  as  a  mechanical  irri- 
tant to  the  walls  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  and  cases  are  on  record  where 
it  accumulated  in  the  intestines,  causing 
death  by  inflammation  or  peritonitis. 

Dr.  Harlandson  recommends  as  the 
safest  and  surest  cure  for  sour  stomach 
{acid  dyspepsia)  an  excellent  prepara- 
tion sold  by  druggists  under  the  name 
of  Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets.  These 
tablets  are  large  20-grain  lozenges,  very 
pleasant  to  taste  and  contain  the  nat- 
ural acids,  peptones  and  digestive  ele- 
ments essential  to  good  digestion,  and 
when  taken  after  meals  they  digest  the 
food  perfectly  and  promptly  before  it 
has  time  to  ferment,  sour  and  poison 
the  blood  and  nervous  system. 

Dr.  Wuerth  states  that  he  invariably 
uses  Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets  in  all 
cases  of  stomach  derangements  and 
tinds  them  a  certain  cure  not  only  for 
sour  stomach,  but  by  promptly  digest- 
ing the  food  they  create  a  healthy  appe- 
tite, increase  flesh  and  strengthen  the 
action  of  the  heart  and  liver.  They  arc 
not  a  cathartic,  but  intended  only  for 
stomach  diseases  and  weakness  and  will 
be  found  reliable  in  any  stomach  trouble 
except  cancer  ot  the  stomach.  All 
druggists  sell  Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tab- 
lets at  50  cts.  per  package. 

A  little  book  describing  all  forms  ol 
stomach  weakness  and  their  cure  mailed 
free  by  addressing  the  F.  A.  Stuart  Co., 
of  Marshall,  Mich. 
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has  just  been  held  in  Cincinnati.  The 
attendance  was  confined  almost  wholly 
to  members  of  the  association.  The 
discussion  upon  all  points  brought  be- 
fore the  association  were  vigorous  and 
intelligent,  and  upon  no  point  was  there 
any  serious  difference  of  opinion.  The 
proceedings  throughout  were  marked 
by  the  utmost  harmony,  and  it  is  a  rare 
thing  to  see  so  important  a  body  of  busi- 
ness men  work  together  with  such  per- 
fect unanimity  and  harmony.  This  has 
been  characteristic  ol  the  National  asso- 
ciation of  manufacturers  throughout  its 
career.  Its  members  have  manifested 
the  most  complete  public-spirit  and  dis- 
interestedness and  their  efforts  have 
been  always  united  for  the  advancement 
of  the  interests  ol  the  association  and  in 
behalf  of  the  industrial  and  commercial 
welfare  of  the  country  at  large. 

If  the  Cincinnati  convention  proves 
anything  at  all  it  demonstrates  very 
clearly  the  strength  and  stability  of  the 
association  and  guarantees  its  perma- 
nence. The  work  that  has  been  done 
during  the  past  four  years  has  been  large- 
ly of  a  formative  and  preliminary  charac- 
ter. This  time  has  been  spent  largely 
in  laying  foundations  and  the  association 
is  now  ready  to  build.  This  work  has 
fallen  into  clearly-defined  channels;  its 
machinery  has  been  put  into  smooth 
running  order,  and  the  association  exists 
now  as  the  most  powerful  agency  which 
the  manufacturers  of  the  United  States 
have  at  their  disposal  for  promoting  their 
own  interests  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

When  the  manufacturers  of  the 
United  States  set  themselves  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  any  good  end,  as  they 
have  devoted  themselves  to  the  creation 
of  this  association,  results  are  sure  to 
appear,  and  the  association  as  it  stands 
today  and  as  it  promises  for  the  future 
is  a  striking  example  of  what  the  manu- 
facturers can  do  with  any  object  that 
commands  their  attention  and  support. 

+ 

Various  Topics 

Figures  published  by  the  Alabama 
mine  inspectors  show  that  for  the  year 
1898  Alabama  produced  6. $04, 960  tons 
of  coal,  an  increase  over  the  previous 
year  of  611,18910ns.  During  the  year 
the  miners  worked  six  days  every  week. 
There  are  no  labor  troubles  nor  prospects 
of  any.  The  miners  are  almost  certain 
to  get  an  advance  of  wages  with  the  ad- 
vance in  the  price  of  iron,  confidently 
predicted  for  March  1. 

A  gain  of  Si  7 5.000,000  in  the  value 
of  live  stock  on  farms  in  a  single  year 
is  a  matter  for  congratulation.  Yet  that 
is  just  what  the  American  Agricultur- 
ist's special  report  shows.  Every  class 
of  live  stock  has  shared  in  the  improve- 
ment, with  the  single  exception  ol  swine, 
and  here  the  shrinkage  is  not  serious, 
hogs  being  regarded  profitable  property 
by  farmers  at  large,  especially  in  the 
heavy  corn  belt.  The  depression  in  the 
live  stock  industry,  so  pronounced  a  tew 
years  ago,  and  at  its  worst  in  1896,  has 
since  that  date  shown  a  gratifying 
change  toward  complete  recovery.  The 
upward  movement  continues  with  in- 
creasing force  and  volume. 
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Weak  Lungs 

Dr.  Hunter,  of  117  West  45th 
Street,  has  just  published  a  new 
book  on 

"The  Lungs  and  Their  Diseases," 

which  explains  all  about  Con- 
sumption, how  it  arises,  the 
symptoms  by  which  it  is  known, 
how  it  can  be  prevented,  and 
the  only  treatment  by  which  it 
can  be  cured.    He  also  describes 

Bronchitis.  Asthma  and 
Pulmonary  Catarrh 

shows  their  tendency  to  produce 
Consumption,  and  their  speedy 
and  radical  cure  by  Antiseptic 
Medicated  Air  Inhalations. 

'J1  HIS  BOOK  ii  of  inch  crest  importance 
and  interest  to  all  who  nave  weak  lungs 
or  are  threatened  with  any  foim  of  lung 
disease  that  it  ha*  been  decided  to  issue  an 
edition  of  $0,000  copiei  in  paper  covert  for 
free  distribution,  Dr.  Robert  Hunter  ii  the 
oldest  Lung  Specialist  of  this  country,  and 
acknowledged  throughout  the  world  as  the 
greatest  living  authority  on  all  diseases  of 
the  breathing  organs. 

Frtm  tkt  Sra  Ytrk  lUraU ;  "It  asanas 
attar  many  disappointments  and  false  rumors  ol 
the  cures  for  consume*  ion.  that  the  treatmeot  as 
discoTer*.!  and  (•rattle*!  hy  Dr  Rohan  Hunter. 
117  West  411b  atraet  Maw  York,  haa  accomplished 
rassi ICS  no  eatiafactoiy  that  this  dread  diaeaee 
need  no  Ion  ear  be  class sd  amonf  the  incurable." 

Frtm  tJu  Area  Ytrk  Smn :  "Dr  Hunter's 
meant  book  on  Consumption  and  Ita  aondertul 
cures  that  bare  been  reported  effectually  ra> 
mora  all  doubt  as  to  the  curability  ol  thle  dread 
diseeae  " 

Headers  at  PUBLIC  OPINION  can  obtain  Or. 
Hunter's  book  FBI  I  by  addressing  him  at 
117  Weat  4Sth  street,  N«w  York. 


A  Handy  Binder,  holding 
one  volume  of  PUBLIC 
OPINION,  sent  postpaid 
for  60  cents. 


COUGHS  & 

Bronchi!!'.., !  !■  i.-irwru-.s  ltt^M| 

Sore  Throat  ^evSS 
Effectively  Relieved.  ^Hitf 

John  I.  Brova  •  Son.  Boston. 


LAVILLE'S 

LIQUOR  and  PILLS 


RHEUMATISM 

AND  GOUT. 


In  the  inflammatory  form  relief  la  son  obtained 
by  the  use  of  the  Liquor,  and  by  persistent  uae  'if 
trie  Tills  the  recurrine  attacks  can  be  preeentnl. 

Pamphlets  clilne  lull  Information  aent  tree  be 
E.  FOUGERA  L  CO.,  26  30  N.  William  St.,  N  V. 
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NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK 

TUESDAY.  FEBRUARY  J 

Domestic— Reports  from  Manila  an- 
nounced that  the  American  lines  around 
Manila  had  been  extended  and  that  the 
rebels  were  in  full  retreat ...  .General 
Otis's  official  reports  up  to  date  indicate 
that  forty-nine  Americans  have  been 
killed  in  the  fighting  and  148  wounded. 
He  estimates  the  total  Filipino  loss  at 
about  four  thousand ....  President  Mc- 
Kinley commuted  the  sentence  of  Com- 
missary-General Fagan  Irom  dismissal 
to  suspension  from  duty  lor  six  years 
without  loss  of  pay.  . .  .The  house  com- 
mittee on  naval  affairs  decided  to  recom- 
mend the  construction  of  twelve  war- 
ships and  will  probably  add  three  more 
to  that  number. . .  .The  war  investigat- 
ing commission  finished  its  work. 

Foreign. — The  criminal  section  ot 
the  court  of  cassation  has  concluded  its 
inquiry  into  the  Dreyfus  trial.  ...  Both 
houses  of  parliament  met;  after  the 
reading  of  the  speech  from  the  throne 
in  the  house  of  lords,  the  premier  made 
an  address  on  F.ngland's  foreign  policy. 
....John  Dillon,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
anti-Parnellite  members  of  parliament, 
resigned  the  leadership  ol  the  Irish 
parliamentary  party. 

WEDNESDAY,  FEBRUARY  8 

Domestic, — General  Otis  cabled  Irom 
Manila  that  Aguinaldo  has  requested  a 
cessation  of  hostilities  and  a  conference. 
The  American  commander  declined  to 
answer  him. . .  .Six  cases  of  yellow  fever 
have  developed  in  the  202d  New  York 
regiment,  at  Guanajay,  Pinar  del  Rio. 
Cuba. ..  .The  state  department  has  re- 
fused to  recognize  the  claim  of  the  Aus- 
tro-Hungarian  government  for  indem- 
nity for  its  subjects  killed  and  injured 
by  Sheriff  Martin's  posse  during  the 
Hazleton  strike,  in  1 897  ....  Rev.  James 
Monroe  Taylor,  president  of  Vassar  col- 
lege, was  elected  president  ol  Brown 
university. 

Foreign, — The  queen  regent  of  Spain 
has  signed  the  decrees  convoking  the 
cortes  on  February  20.  and  reestablish- 
ing the   constitutional  guarantees  

Archbishop  Ireland  is  said  to  be  winning 
new  advocates  of  his  views  in  favor  of 
the  so-called  "American  policy  "  for  the 

Catholic  Church  It  was  announced 

in  the  British  house  of  commons  that 
Great  Britain's  policy  in  China  is  to  come 
to  terms  with  competitors.  . .  .The  com. 
mittee's  report  on  the  government's  bill 
amending  the  French  law  of  revision  was 
reported  to  the  chamber  of  deputies. . . 
At  the  banquet  of  the  Canadian  club  in 
London  expression  was  given  to  a  desire 
for  a  closer  Anglo-Saxon  union. 

THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  9 

Domestic. — There  is  no  report  ol  a 
renewal  of  fighting  in  the  Philippines; 
the  Filipinos  are  concentrating  north  of 
Manila;  it  is  thought  the  movement 
against  lloilo  by  General  Miller  is  already 
under  way;  insurgents,  at  the  order  of 


N     CONSUMPTION  " 


Admiral  Dewey,  evacuated  the  village  of 
San  Roque,  near  Cavittf. ..  .Governor- 
General  Henry  announced  his  new  ap- 
pointments to  the  insular  cabinet  of 
Porto  Rico  The  United  States  gun- 
boat A'asAvi/U,  having  on  board  the 
body  of  General  Calixio  Garcia,  arrived 

at  Havana  The  court  of  inquiry  to 

investigate  General  Miles's  charges 
against  army  beel  was  appointed;  the 
members  are  Generals  Wade  and  Davis 
and  Colonel  Gillespie. ..  .The  war  in- 
vestigating commission  submitted  its  re- 
port to  the  president  and  was  dissolved; 
the  president  commended  the  members 
for  the  faithful  performance  of  the  duty 
intrusted  to  them. . .  .Several  lives  were 
lost  by  the  wrecking  of  a  Tennessee 
river  steamer  by  collision  with  a  bridge. 

Foreign. — The  house  of  commons, 
by  a  vote  of  22 1  to  89,  rejected  an  amend- 
ment to  the  address  to  the  throne  rela- 
ting to  ■<  lawlessness  in  the  church.". . .  . 
Rear  Admiral  Douglas,  commanding  the 
British  East  India  station,  sailed  for 
Muscat,  to  support  the  protest  against 
the  sultan  of  Oman's  lease  of  a  coaling 
station  to  France ....  A  score  of  French 
deputies  have  addressed  an  open  letter 
to  the  government  declaring  their  oppo- 
sition to  the  revision  bill. 

FRIDAY,  FF.I1RUARV  IO 

Domestic. — The  United  States  troops 
in  Luzon,  supported  by  a  fire  from  the 
fleet,  attacked  and  captured  Caloocan 
alter  a  short  and  decisive  encounter  in 
which  the  losses  of  the  natives  were 
heavy.  . .  .The  peace  treaty  was  signed 
by  the  president  and  Secretary  Hay.  ... 
The  librarianship  of  congress  has  been 
offered  to  and  accepted  by  Represen- 
tative Barrows,  of  Massachusetts.... 
President  McKinley  sent  a  message  to 
congress  urging  legislation  at  the  pres- 
ent session  for  a  cable  to  Hawaii,  Guam 
and  the  Philippines. 

Foreign. — The  French  chamber  of 
deputies  adopted  the  trial  revision  bill 
by  a  vote  of  332  to  2  16.  . .  .The  Spanish 
government  announced  that  the  Caro- 
line islands  would  not  be  sold  ....  Presi- 
dent Zelaya  of  Nicaragua  has  sent  a 
thousand  well-equipped  troops  toward 
Rama  to  check  General  Reyes,  the  rebel 
leader. 

SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  II 

Domestic. — The  Filipino  insurgents 
were  again  attacked  by  the  American 
lorces  north  of  Manila  and  driven  from 
their  fortified  camp  into  the  interior; 
the  American  loss  was  four  killed  and 
thirty-two  wounded,  the  Filipinos  losing 
heavily  ;  the  monitor  Monailnock  and 
the  cruiser  Charleston  shelled  the 
enemy  from  the  bay ....  Preparations 
for  ihc  court  of  inquiry  to  investigate 
the  army  beef  scandal  are  proceeding 

actively  at  the  war  department  A 

delegation  of  Hawaiians  had  an  inter- 
view with  President  McKinley  regarding 
the  situation  in  the  islands,  which  is 
consiilcrcd  critical  in  the  absence  of 
legislation  by  congress  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  territory. . . .  The  president 
nominated  Horace  A.  Taylor,  of  Wis- 
consin, for  assistant  secretary  of  the 
treasury. 

Foreign. — An  attache  of  the  Chinese 


Macbeth  lamp-chimneys 
save  nine-tenths  of  the  chim- 
ney money  and  all  the  trouble. 
But  get  the  right  chimney. 
Go  by  the  Index. 

Write  Macbeth  Hit- 1.  ,n  Ki,  !>» 


legation  at  Paris  killed  the  secretary  of 
the  legation,  after  which  he  committed 

suicide  The  Russian  government  is 

greatly  increasing  the  garrisons  at  Port 

Arthur  and  Talicn-Wan,  in  China  

The  brother  of  Professor  Andree  dis- 
credits the  story  that  the  bodies  of  the 
explorer  and  his  two  companions  have 
been  discovered  in  Northern  Siberia. 

SUNDAY,  FEBRUARY  12 
DOMESTIC. —  General  Otis  cables  a 
report  that  the  "  insurgent  representa- 
tive at  Washington  "sent  word  to  Agui- 
naldo to  drive  out  the  Americans  bclore 
the  arrival  of  reinforcements. ..  .The 
report  of  the  war  investigating  commis- 
sion, which  was  presented  to  President 
McKinley  last  week,  has  been  made 
public;  it  denies  all  of  General  Miles's 
statements  in  regard  to  the  beel  supplied 

to  the  army  McClurg  &  Cos  book 

store,  at  Chicago,  was  burned,  and  pro- 
perty valued  at  $650,000  destroyed. 

Foreign. — Baron  von  Bulow,  in  a 
public  statement  in  the  reichstag,  said 
there  was  no  truth  in  reports  of  German 

designs  against  American  interests  

Prince  Napoleon  Charles  Bonaparte, 
head  ol  the  elder  branch  ol  that  lamily. 
died  in  Rome. ...  Heavy  gales  arc 
sweeping  the  British  coast,  causing  ship- 
wrecks and  loss  of  life. 

MONDAY,  FEBRUARY   1 3 

Domestic. — Uno>r  General  Miller 
the  American  forces  captured  lloilo: 
there  were  no  casualties  on  the  Ameri- 
can side. . . .  Desultory  firing  by  the  in- 
surgents continued  near  Manila,  but  no 
general  attack  was  made.  . .  .The  severe 
storm  compelled  the  abandonment  of 
train  service  at  Philadelphia  and  Bal- 
timore; the  snow  extended  far  south, 
and  caused  much  suffering  and  loss.... 
Ten  persons  lost  their  lives  in  the  snow- 
slide  in  Cheyenne  Canyon,  Col. 

Foreign. — An  attack  on  the  house  of 
lords  was  made  by  the  Liberals  in  the 
house  of  commons,  the  veto  power  being 
the  issue.  . .  .England's  claims  in  Nica- 
ragua, it  is  said  in  London,  will  be  re- 
linquished to  Americans  for  a  reasonable 
consideration  ...  .Severe  storms  con- 
tinue to  sweep  the  British  islands,  and 
many  vessels  have  been  seriously  dam- 
aged. 
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AMERICAN  AFFAIRS 

The  Report  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War 

Brooklyn  (X.  V.)  KagU  (lnd.  Dem.) 

It  is  unfair  lo  say  that  the  report  is  a  whitewashing 
•ne:  on  the  other  hand  it  is  unjust  to  call  it  an  indict- 
ment. It  is  able  and  suggestive  and  has  the  desire  for 
jlltice  running  all  through  it.  In  these  respects  it  will  be 
in  agreeable  surprise  to  many  who  have  been  led  to  be- 
lieve that  the  tribunal  was  packed  for  a  purpose  against 
the  public  interest  and  to  screen  incompetent,  corrupt 
and  wicked  men.  The  mistakes  which  it  reveals  affect 
nearly  all  the  departments.  As  a  whole,  it  is  much  less 
•ne-sided  than  it  was  charged  with  being  in  advance  of 
its  publication,  and  much  more  just  than  many  of  the 
comments  which  have  been  immediately  made  upon  it. 
New  York  Journal i I >cm.) 

The  commission  appointed  by  President  McKinley  to 
whitewash  Secretary  Alger  and  the  Chicago  beef  trust  has 
duly  whitewashed  Secretary  Alger  and  the  Chicago  beef 
trust.  This  shameless  report  affords  abundant  evidence 
of  the  unfitness  of  the  present  administration  to  reorganize 
and  enlarge  the  army.  William  McKinley  is  as  respon- 
sible for  the  scandals  that  have  brought  shame  upon  the 
American  name  as  Russell  A.  Alger.    Until  he  gives  some 


signs  of  repentance  congress  ought  to  refuse  to  grant  him 
another  soldier.  Army  reform  before  army  increase. 
Buffalo  (X.  Y.)  Commercial  (Rep.) 
In  view  of  all  the  slurs  that  have  been  cast  on  the 
character  and  good  faith  of  the  commission,  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  the  most  direct  condemnation  contained 
in  their  report  is  that  "  there  was  lacking  in  the  general 
administration  of  the  war  department  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  war  with  Spain  that  complete  grasp  of  the 
situation  which  was  essential  to  the  highest  efficiency  and 
discipline  of  the  army."  This  commission  has  done  its 
duty,  we  believe,  with  industry,  honor,  and  a  full  sense 
of  its  responsibility. 

IVovi'demc  (R.  1.)  _/£>«/r»rrj/(lncl.) 

The  commission  has  succeeded  in  doing  no  more  than 
it  was  expected  to  do— to  make  out  a  good  case  for  the 
war  department.  It  will  convince  nobody  that -the  con- 
duct of  the  war  was  as  it  should  have  been,  for  the  idea 
is  deeply  rooted  in  the  minds  of  the  American  people  that 
it  was  in  spite  of  a  demoralized  war  department,  not  by 
its  aid,  that  the  spirit  and  manhood  and  valor  of  the 
American  soldiers  and  sailors  overthrew  the  power  of 
Spain  in  this  hemisphere  with  so  few  disasters  and  so  few 
losses  of  life. 

Washington  (I).  C.J  /YrS(ImL) 

If  those  editors,  orators,  clergymen,  and  lecturers 
who  for  months  past  have  been  denouncing  the  commis- 
sion and  declaring  that  its  report  would  be  a  servile  and 
dishonest  whitewash  of  the  entire  war  department — if 
those  gentlemen  have  consciences  to  prick  them,  they 
must  have  felt  thoroughly  humiliated  Monday  morning, 
when  they  saw  what  the  commission's  report  really  did 
say  and  realized  that  it  was  a  dignified,  dispassionate,  in- 
telligent, and  just  exposition  of  the  complaints  and  criti- 
cisms which  had  been  submitted  to  them. 

Philadelphia  Times  (Dem.) 

What  can  not  be  lost  sight  of  is  that  a  body  appointed 
with  the  public  pledge  of  impartial  investigation  has  de- 
veloped into  one  of  the  most  glaring  examples  of  partisan 
misrepresentation,  even  going  so  far  that  the  charge  of 
one  of  the  members  writing  his  report  in  collusion  with 
parties  having  a  pecuniary  interest  is  uncontradicted  and 
practically  confessed.  Professing  to  investigate  scandals, 
the  commission  has  made  a  rank  and  indisputable  scandal 
of  itself. 

Cleveland  (0.)  Plain  Dtaltr  (Dem.) 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  a  committee  com- 
posed of  Democrats  and  Republicans,  both  from  north 
and  south,  as  honorable  and  reputable  as  President  Mc- 
Kinley could  find,  would  unanimously  heap  commenda- 
tion on  the  war  department  unless  there  was  a  good  deal 
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to  commend,  or  passed  over  favoritism  if  it  had  been  as 
flagrant  or  led  to  as  many  abuses  as  are  popularly  credited 
to  it. 

Philadelphia  (Pa.)  ledger  (Ind.  Rep.) 

The  report  of  the  commission  is  palpably  and  stud- 
iously lenient  and  apologetic  in  dealing  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  certain  high  officials  for  the  situations  described 
in  the  report.  It  is  inconclusive  and  unsatisfying  as  to 
the  fixing  of  personal  responsibility  for  a  deplorable  state 
of  affairs  in  the  military  camps  and  elsewhere,  which 
could  not  escape  the  condemnation  of  the  commission. 
The  report  is  therefore  a  whitewashing  and  exculpatory 
document  in  passages  where  it  should  have  been  specific 
in  tracing  the  origin  of  abuses  to  individuals,  who  es- 
cape identification  under  general  references  to  the  delin- 
quencies of  departments.  The  report,  however,  demons- 
trates beyond  cavil  that  the  newspaper  criticisms  upon 
the  management  of  camps,  the  neglect  to  forward  neces- 
sary army  supplies  and  medicines,  the  sufferings  of  the 
troops,  the  many  failures  and  the  chronic  inability  of  the 
war  bureaucracy  to  grasp  the  details  of  warfare  were  fully 
justified  by  the  facts  now  reported  by  the  commission. 
Chicago  (111.)  Timet  Herald  (Rep.) 

To  the  unbiased  students  of  the  report,  if  such  there 
be,  its  chief  fault  will  probably  seem  to  be  an  absence 
of  judicial  tone.  In  the  place  of  this  it  is  so  phrased  as 
to  leave  the  impression  that  the  commissioners  knew  they 
were  dealing  with  a  ticklish  subject  and  were  desirous  of 
justifying  rather  than  adjudicating  their  points.  This 
lends  to  the  whole  report  an  apologetic  tone,  which  de- 
tracts from  its  effectiveness. 

Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Herald  (Dcm.) 

It  would  be  incorrect  to  describe  the  report  of  the 
army  investigating  commission  as  disappointing.  It  is 
not  disappointing,  but  is  exactly  what,  in  view  of  the 
character  of  the  committee's  membership  and  the  tenor  of 
its  proceedings,  was  to  have  been  expected.  The  result 
is  so  inconsequential  and  barren  as  to  render  the  whole 
thing  ridiculous. 

Portlantl  (Me.)  Argus  (Dcm.) 

The  commission  in  its  toadying  partisanship  has  over- 
shot the  mark  and  defeated  its'  own  ends.  With  few  ex- 
ceptions the  press  of  all  parties  rejects  this  report  as 
utterly  untrustworthy  and  worthless,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  press  voices  the  public  sentiment  on  this 
subject. 

Springfield  (Mass.)  Republuan  (Ind.) 

The  report  of  the  president's  special  war  investigating 
commission  may  satisfy  his  own  mind  concerning  various 
disputed  points,  but  it  can  have  no  weight  with  the  coun- 
try or  in  history.  Granted  that  the  individual  members 
were  entirely  without  bias,  they  were  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  But  they  were 
hopelessly  biased,  according  to  the  indications,  hence 
their  conclusions  are  doubly  discredited. 

Philadelphia  (Pa.)  North  American  (Rep.) 

The  people  generally  look  upon  the  report  as  a  plain 
job  of  "  whitewashing,"  done  with  a  lavish  brush.  The 
president  inferentially  discounts  it  by  appointing,  co- 
incidental!)' with  the  filing  of  the  report  approving  Alger 
and  the  beef,  a  board  to  investigate  the  beef. 

New  York  Evening  /W(Ind.) 

That  whitewashing  report  of  the  McKinlcy  commis- 
sion receives  no  praise,  or  even  cold  approval,  from  any 
quarter  worth  considering,  while  it  is  assailed  sharply  in 
all  quarters  in  which  honest,  intelligent  opinion  finds  ex- 
pression. 

New  Orleans  (La.)  Picayune  (Dem.) 
The  whitewashing  report  of  the  committee  of  politi- 
cians appointed  by  the  president  to  investigate  the  con- 
duct of  the  war  is  so  one-sided  and  unsatisfactory  that  it 
is  received  with  jeers  and  derision,  and  even  with  indigna- 
tion. 


Richmond  (Va.)  Times  (Hem.) 
We  can  truly  s»/  that  of  all  the  farces  we  have  ever 
known  this  war  investigation  was  the  greatest.  If  any- 
thing were  wanting  to  load  McKinley  down  to  the  break- 
ing point  with  his  Sinbad  burden  of  Alger  and  Algcrism, 
this  war  commission  was  that  thing. 

Detroit  (Mich.)  Tribune  (Ind.  Kep.) 
The  war  investigation  commission  has  reached  the 
verdict  that  it  started  out  to  find. 

4- 

The  Army  Beef  Inquiry 

Cleveland  (  O.)  Plain  Dealer  (Dem.) 
The  president  has  at  last  taken  action  on  the  beef 
scandal  and  a  court  of  inquiry  has  been  ordered  to  meet 
at  Washington  "  to  investigate  certain  allegations  of  the 
major  general  commanding  the  army  in  respect  to  the 
unfitness  for  issue  of  certain  articles  of  food  furnished  by 
the  subsistence  department  to  the  troops  in  the  field, 
during  the  recent  operations  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico." 
The  court  is  also  directed  to  submit,  in  addition  to  its 
findings  of  fact,  "  an  opinion  upon  the  merits  of  the  case, 
together  with  such  recommendations  as  to  further  pro- 
ceedings as  may  seem  to  be  warranted  by  the  facts 
developed  in  the  course  of  the  inquiry. "  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  court  will  enter  upon  its  duties  with  a  firm 
determination  to  get  at  the  facts  and  to  report  them  with- 
out regard  to  the  prejudices  or  interests  of  anyone,  in  the 
army  or  out  of  it,  their  official  superiors  or  their  military 
associates. 

Columbus  (O.)  Diifatck  (Rep.) 

General  Miles  ought  to  welcome  this  step.  He  has 
said  that  he  has  indubitable  proofs  of  the  truth  of  his 
serious  assertions,  made  chiefly  through  the  newspapers  ; 
and  now  a  body  that  he  can  recognize  and  must  respect 
has  been  appointed  to  hear  his  testimony  and  consider  it. 
According  to  General  Miles  s  statements,  it  is  all  clear 
sailing  for  him  now.  He  has  only  to  show  his  hand  and 
confuse  his  enemies  and,  as  he  would  have  the  public 
believe,  his  persecutors.  This  condition  of  affairs  must 
be  gratifying  to  everybody.  There  has  been  altogether 
too  much  insinuation  for  the  sensation-mongers  to  feed 
upon.  It  has  done  much  to  damage  the  discipline  of  the 
army  and  to  create  suspicion  in  places  where  there  should 
be  no  suspicion.  The  light  should  be  let  in  and,  by  the 
standard  of  truth  and  fact  thus  discovered,  the  real 
offenders,  whoever  they  are,  should  be  punished. 

New  Orleans  (La.)  Picayune  (Dem.) 

The  commissary  general  is  now  in  disgrace  by  the 
sentence  of  a  court  martial.  The  business  over  which  he 
presided  should  be  subjected  to  a  searching  investigation, 
so  that  the  American  people  may  know  how  200,000  of 
their  sons,  brothers,  fathers  and  husbands  who  had  rallied 
for  the  defense  of  their  country  were  fed.  Unless  the 
truth  shall  be  brought  out,  without  regard  to  any  reputa- 
tion, personal  or  official,  the  beef  scandal  will  stand  as  a 
perpetual  disgrace  against  the  present  national  adminis- 
tration. If  the  mattered  is  covered  up,  or  the  guilty 
parties  screened  from  punishment,  public  indignation 
will  be  poured  out  broadcast  on  all,  high  or  low,  who 
have  had  any  hand  in  covering  up  a  most  atrocious 
crime. 

Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel  (Kep.) 
The  order  for  a  military  inquiry  directs  the  court  to 
"submit  an  opinion  upon  the  merits  of  the  case,  together 
with  such  recommendations  of  further  proceedings  as 
may  be  warranted  by  the  facts  developed  in  the  course  of 
the  inquiry.''  We  have  no  idea  what  proceedings  will  be 
recommended,  but  we  shall  be  surprised  if  the  court 
recommends  that  anything  resembling  a  rebuke  be 
administered  to  Miles.  So  far  as  we  have  noticed  the 
only  newspapers  eager  to  have  Miles  "called  down  "  are 
newspapers  which  still  believe,  or  pretend  to  believe,  that 
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Secretary  Alger  is  a  great  man,  and  which  arc  pleased 
with  the  light  sentence  imposed  on  General  Eagan. 
Omaha  (Neb.)  See  <Kep.) 
Pending  the  inquiry,  which  is  to  he  instituted  at 
once,  public  opinion  will  be  withheld,  but  there  is  no 
impropriety  in  noting  the  fact  that  General  Breckinridge 
reports  that  much  of  the  canned  meat  now  beingsupplied 
to  the  indigent  Cubans  and  to  our  troops  is  unfit  for  use 
as  human  food  and  says  this  meat  is  exactly  as  described 
by  Miles  and  his  subordinates.    Ix-t  there  be  a  searching 
and  thorough  investigation,  such  as  we  arc  confident 
President  McKinley  desires,  and  the  country  will  be 
satisfied  with  the  result,  whoever  may  be  hurt  by  it. 
lliniiinyliain  (Ala.)  A'ews  (Dcm.j 
Ostensibly  the  court  of  inquiry  which  the  president  has 
■rdered  to  be  convened  to  investigate  the  charges  made 
by  General  Miles,  namely,  that  the  beef  furnished  for  the 
irmy  during  the  war  with  Spain  was  unlit  for  food,  is  a 
court  to  find  out  whether  or  not  there  is  any  foundation 
for  the  beef  scandal,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  it  not  a 
court  to  find  out  whether  there  are  not  good  reasons  for 
calling  General  Miles  to  account  for  originating  that 
>candal } 

The  Eagan  Sentence 

Comment  upon  the  president's  action  on  the  Kagan 
case  was  omitted  last  week  in  order  that  we  might  have 
more  space  to  devote  to  magazine  articles  : 


I,oui*x  illc  (Ky. )  Courirr  Journal  (l)em. ) 

The  action  of  the  president  in  the  case  of  General 
Kagan  can  not  be  described  as  a  mitigation  of  the  sen- 
tence. The  president  approves  the  finding  of  the  court- 
martial,  but  sets  aside  the  punishment.  To  be  sure,  he 
nominally  commutes  the  punishment  to  suspension  from 
rank  and  duty  for  six  years.  That  is,  until  such  time  as 
be  will  have  to  be  put  on  the  retired  list.  There  is  no 
suspension  of  pay.  This  makes  the  position  of  a  man 
»ho  has  no  pride  of  character  better  than  it  was  before. 
He  is  relieved  from  work,  but  he  continues  to  get  his  pay. 
What  the  army  wants  with  General  Kagan  it  is  hard  to 
say.  The  judgment  of  his  peers  deliberately  given  is  that 
he  is  unfit  to  remain  in  it.  His  term  of  punishment  is 
cunningly  contrived  so  as  to  saddle  him  on  the  country 
:or  life.  It  is  a  slap  in  the  face  of  officers  who  do  their 
duty. 

Savannah  ((.a  )  Sews  1 1  >cm. ) 
General  Kagan  seems  to  have  profited  by  his  suspen- 
■jon.  The  J/rralJ  says  he  had  contemplated  asking  for  a 
'tar's  leave  of  absence  in  the  spring,  so  that  he  could  go 
••)  Hawaii  and  look  after  a  coffee  plantation  that  he  has 
purchased  there,  but  now  "through  the  kindness  of  the 
president,  he  has  been  granted  six  years*  leave  of  absence 
*nh  full  pay.'  An  army  officer  thus  expressed  it  to  the 
Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times: 
Eagan  has  been  retired  in  disgrace  on  full  pay  six  years 
Seforc  he  would  have  retired  with  honor  on  three-fourths 
pay."  During  his  six  years  of  retirement  Kagan  will  draw 
$33,000  without  doing  a  stroke  of  work  lor  the  govern- 
ment, and  after  that  time  he  will  receive  pay  at  the  rate 
•f  $4,125  »  year. 

Sai-raiiH-nto  (Calif.)  Bee  (Ind.) 
This  action  on  the  part  of  McKinley  is  simply  shame- 
uil.  It  is  an  outrage  upon  justice.  Had  a  poor  devil  of 
•1  private  used  the  language  to  any  army  officer  that  Lagan 
used  to  Miles,  he  would  now  be  serving  a  term  in  Alcatraz 
or  some  other  United  States  prison,  and  would  in  addi- 
tion be  deprived  of  his  rights  of  citizenship.  That  inter- 
ference with  the  decision  of  the  court-martial  is  such  a 
damnable  outrage  on  honest  and  worthy  army  officers  that 
language  fails  to  express  how  damnable  it  is. 


Birmingham  (Ala.)  A'ews  (Dem.) 
The  country  will  agree  that  the  president  has  acted 
best  in  lessening  his  punishment.  This  action  does  not 
detract  from  the  effect  of  the  finding,  which  preserves  the 
discipline  and  morale  of  the  army.  Meanwhile  unless 
General  Eagan  resigns  there  can  be  no  commissary-gen- 
eral. An  acting  commissary-general  will  be  named  to  fill 
his  place. 

Chicago  (III.)  Times  Herald  (Rep.) 
The  public  is  not  aware  of  any  circumstances  that  mit- 
igated or  could  mitigate  the  deliberately  indecent  and 
blackguardly  testimony  of  General  Kagan  before  the  investi- 
gating committee.  It  put  him  out  of  the  pale  of  gentle- 
men and  should  have  placed  him  beyortd  the  pale  of 
clemency.  It  looks  like  (as  southerners  say)  President 
McKinley  had  written  the  approval  of  the  court-martial  s 
finding  and  left  Secretary  Alger  to  pen  the  illogical  com- 
mutation. 

Philadelphia  (Pa  )  Times  (l'Jem.) 

Public  opinion  is  not  vindictive  in  a  case  like  this,  and 
General  Eagan's  further  degradation,  or  his  severer  pun- 
ishment by  the  loss  of  his  means  of  livelihood  will  not  be 
insisted  on.  But  the  exercise  of  executive  clemency  will 
not  be  allowed  to  obscure  the  stern  judgment  of  the  court- 
martial  that  there  is  no  place  for  a  blackguard  in  the  mil- 
itary service  of  the  United  States. 

Denver  (Colo.)  Republican  (Sil.( 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  suspension  does  not  deprive 
him  of  his  pay  there  is  more  or  less  irony  in  calling  it  pun- 
ishment. It  is  more  in  the  nature  of  a  holiday.  Instead 
of  the  hardships  of  war  General  Kagan  is  informed  that  he 
may  dispose  of  himself  and  his  time  as  best  suits  him.  and 
that  his  pay  will  go  right  on. 

+ 

The  McEnery  Resolution 

From  the  resolution  l>y  Mr.  Mi  E.NHtV  (l)cm.  La.) 
That  by  the  ratification  of  the  pending  treaty  of  peace 
with  Spain  it  is  not  intended  to  incorporate  trie  inhabi- 
tants of  said  islands  into  citizenship  of  the  United  States, 
nor  is  it  intended  to  |«rmancntly  annex  said  islands  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States.  But  it 
is  the  intention  of  the  United  States  to  establish  on  said 
islands  a  government  suitable  to  the  wants  and  conditions 
of  the  inhabitants  of  said  islands,  to  prepare  them  for 
local  self-government,  and  in  due  time  to  make  such  dis- 
position of  said  islands  as  will  best  promote  the  interests 
of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  the  inhabitants  of 
said  islands. 

Chiv-ago  (III.)  (Record  Ind.) 

This  declaration  fairly  meets  the  requirements  of  the 
case.  It  may  be  that  the  United  States  will  never  find  it 
expedient  to  relinquish  entirely  its  claim  to  prior  rights 
and  a  zone  of  influence  in  the  Philippines.  Certainly 
some  time  must  elapse  before  it  would  be  feasible  to  re- 
linquish a  protectorate  over  the  islands.  But  such  a 
resolution  as  is  proposed  interposes  no  barrier  to  the 
exercise  of  this  right,  while  at  the  same  time  it  does  put 
out  of  question  any  future  tendency  to  permanent  an- 
nexation. It  simply  removes  that  menace,  leaving  the 
United  States  free  to  make  its  ultimate  disposition  of 
the  islands  in  the  clearer  light  of  better  knowledge  of  the 
subject.  The  first  duty  of  the  government  at  this  siape  m 
to  give  its  approval  to  this  resolution. 

Chicago  (III.)  Tribune  (Kep.) 

The  United  States  will  proceed  to  govern  the  Philip- 
pines as  England  has  been  governing  Egypt  for  many  years, 
and  is  going  to  keep  on  doing  for  many  years  to  come. 
Just  Knglish  government  has  been  the  salvation  of  the 
Egyptians,  so  will  just  American  government  be  the  salva- 
tion of  the  Filipinos.  This  nation  will  care  for  them, 
teach  them  and  seek  to  lead  them  up  to  that  point  where 
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they  will  be  capable  of  self-government.  That  day  may 
be  slow  in  coming,  but  until  it  comes  the  United  States 
will  rule  the  Philippines.  No  matter  what  declaratory 
resolutions  the  senate  may  adopt,  no  man  now  on  the 
stage  ever  will  see  any  other  than  the  American  flag  float- 
ing over  the  islands  that  Dewey's  valor  and  American 
diplomacy  have  won. 

Philadelphia  (Pa.)  /m/uirer  (Rep.) 
If  any  other  illustration  is  needed  of  the  folly  of  pre- 
mature and  needless  pledges  it  may  be  found  in  the 
experience  of  England  with  regard  to  Egypt.  In  such 
situations  the  wise  policy  is  to  forestall  the  future  as  little 
as  possible,  and  the  United  States  should  insist  upon  an 
absolute  freedom  to  deal  with  the  Philippines  as  future 
developments  may  show  to  be  wise  and  needful,  unham- 
pered by  any  promises  or  any  program.  We  do  not  need 
to  be  put  under  bonds  to  do  what  is  right.  Wc  ought 
not  to  be  bound  to  the  adoption  of  any  course  whose  wis- 
dom, whose  very  practicability,  experience  alone  can 
show. 

Chattanooga  (Tcnn.)  Ttmti  (Dem.) 
It  repudiates  the  whole  colonizing  programme.  It 
will  fix  in  the  mind  of  the  country  the  idea  of  mere  guar- 
dianship by  the  United  States,  over  the  archipelago.  It 
will  cause  us  all  to  think  of  the  Filipinos  as  aliens,  over 
whose  general  conduct  we  are  exercising  some  restraint 
and  contributing  some  guidance.  The  drift  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  sentiments  and  suggestions  of  the  resolution 
is  very  strong,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  what  it 
essentially  expresses  President  McKinlcy's  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  voices  his  idea  of  the  right  policy  in  handling 
our  eastern  dependency;  and  for  this  hopeful  state  of  the 
public  mind  we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  the  courageous 
men  who  led  the  fight  for  a  thorough  discussion  of  the 
treaty  in  all  of  its  features  and  bearings  before  a  vote 
were  taken  on  its  ratification. 

Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Preu  (Rep.) 

The  senate  did  the  right  thing  at  the  wrong  time  and 
in  the  wrong  way  when  it  passed  the  McEnery  resolution. 
This  is  not  the  time  to  lay  down  hard  and  fast  lines  on 
this  subject,  and  a  senate  resolution  is  not  the  best  way 
in  which  to  bind  the  nation  and  define  its  future  policy. 
For  a  year  to  come,  and  perhaj>s  longer,  nothing  can 
be  done  in  the  Philippines  but  to  restore  order  and  study 
the  problem,  and  until  order  is  restored  and  the  Philip- 
pine commission  reports  nothing  ought  to  be  done.  What 
the  Philippines  need  today  are  not  resolutions  at  Wash- 
ington but  American  victories  like  the  occupation  of  Ilotio 
in  the  archipelago. 

Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Times  (l>em.) 

The  inference  is  simply  that  the  senate  was  so  closely 
divided  in  opinion,  and  even  those  who  voted  for  the 
treaty  are  so  uncertain  of  what  it  may  entail,  that  no 
more  definite  declaration  of  policy  than  this  could  com- 
mand assent.  As  far  as  it  goes,  it  leaves  the  United 
States  uncommitted  to  the  future,  except  to  meet  the 
duties  of  the  situation  as  they  shall  arise. 

N\-w  York  Prtst  (Rep.) 

An  obstacle  has  certainly  been  placed  in  the  way  of 
the  early  arrival  of  a  bunch  of  twostore  Tagal  and  Moro 
territorial  delegates  at  Washington.  It  is  one  which  will 
secure,  we  trust,  such  accretions  from  public  opinion  as 
to  become  insuperable.  Once  the  principle  is  irrevocably 
established  that  these  islands,  whatever  the  period  of  their 
stay  under  American  control,  are  to  be  dependencies 
solely,  with  no  share  in  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  the  country  will  encounter  no  serious  perils  in  the 
Philippine  question. 

Ho3tou  (Mass.)  /Vi/|  L>un).) 

Under  the  McEnery  resolution,  the  creation  of  a 
"vassal  state"  seems  to  be  the  only  immediate  result. 
If  we  take  the  Filipinos  under  our  rule  with  the  declara- 


tion that  they  shall  f^l'er  be  "incorporated  into  citizen- 
ship of  the  United  Mates."  we  at  once  relegate  them  to 
the  condition  of  a  "subject  people";  and  a  subject  peo- 
ple they  must  remain  so  long  as  we  maintain  our  sover- 
eignty. Even  President  .McKinlcy's  preposterous  idea  of 
"benevolent  assimilation"  is  more  in  harmony  with  the 
principles  of  our  republic. 

Cleveland  ( O.)  leader  (Rep.) 
Surety  the  adoption  of  such  a  resolution  by  the  verv 
body  which  is  to  devise  a  scheme  of  government  for  the 
islands  could  not  complicate  matters.  It  would  only  re- 
lieve in  advance  much  of  the  uncertainty  that  is  to  be  felt 
until  the  question  has  finally  been  disposed  of. 

+ 

German  Protestations  of  Friendship 

Sl.  Ix»ui»  (Mo.)  rXtpubtic  (Dcm.) 

Germany's  determination  to  reestablish  thoroughly 
friendly  relations  with  the  United  States  will  not  be  satis- 
fied with  any  half-way  or  desultory  efforts.  Her  govern- 
ment has  noted  that  antipathies  were  aroused  in  this 
country  and  has  set  about  removing  them  by  the  most 
emphatic  and  candid  disavowals  of  hostility.  To  add  to 
the  declarations  along  this  line,  the  speech  of  Baron  von 
Biilow,  the  German  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  in  the 
reichstag  was  a  strongly  confirmatory  deliverance  of  the 
present  and  recent  feeling  of  the  German  government  and 
people  toward  the  United  States.  It  voiced  a  strong 
determination  to  sustain  these  relations.  The  efforts 
made  by  Von  Biilow,  Ambassador  von  Holleben  and 
other  Germans  to  set  their  country  and  its  public  senti- 
ment in  a  pleasing  light  before  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  reassuring  to  a  degree  and  should  go  far  toward 
removing  from  skeptical  minds  whatever  doubts  of  Ger- 
many's friendliness  may  still  linger.  But  the  efforts  put 
forth  appear  to  be  out  of  proportion  to  the  supposititious 
obstacle.  There  never  was  any  widely  established  notion 
in  this  country  that  Germany  desired  to  see  the  United 
States  crippled  in  their  political  and  financial  power. 
They  number  too  many  Germans  among  their  citizens  ; 
have  been  supplying  and  still  supply  many  natives  of  the 
vaterland  with  opportunities  for  making  a  good  living 
and  something  besides,  and  buy  too  many  of  Germany's 
products  for  that  country,  which  is  wise  and  alive  to 
broad  interests,  to  wish  or  welcome  misfortune  to  this 
country  and  its  people. 

Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal  (IricJ. ) 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  a  more  reasonable  feeling 
prevails  in  Berlin.  Certainly  an  irreparable  breach  be- 
tween the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  Teutonic  races  would  be 
a  calamity  of  world-wide  import.  Germany  has  suffered 
in  her  relations  with  other  powers  from  what  we  may  call 
the  Prussian  spirit.  This  spirit,  hateful  to  the  South 
German  peoples,  has  retarded  the  growth  of  true  national 
unity.  It  has  often  materially  impaired  the  success  of 
her  colonizing  schemes.  It  has  led  to  such  arrogant  in- 
difference to  the  rights  of  others  as  have  been  shown,  at 
Manila  and  at  Apia.  But  if  Germany  has  really  learned 
the  lesson  that  the  United  States  is  not  to  be  bullied,  and 
is  willing  to  consider  the  problems  in  which  both  nations 
are  interested  in  a  rational  and  amicable  manner,  there  is 
no  ground  for  assuming  that  they  can  not  get  along  in 
the  future  much  better  than  they  have  got  along  for  the 
last  year.  The  tone  and  temper  of  the  debate  in  the 
reichstag  are  encouraging  symptoms. 

Philadelphia  (Pa.)  RnorJ  (Dcm.) 

The  points  at  which  the  interests  of  Germany  and 
those  of  the  United  States  meet  are  incomparably  more 
numerous  and  more  important  than  the  points  at  which 
they  conflict.  A  policy  of  "pin  pricks''  would  be  un- 
worthy of  two  great  powers,  and  it  would  be  far  more 
conducive  to  the  interests   of  both  the  American  and 
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German  peoples  to  remove  the  harriers  which  obstruct 
the  fair  exchange  of  commodities  between  them,  as  is 
proposed  by  Baron  von  Bulow,  than  to  cherish  grievances 
and  nurse  international  suspicion?. 

Chicago  (III.)  InUr-Ottan  (Rep.) 
The  spontaneity  of  the  declarations  made  by  Bis- 
marck and  Bulow  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  of  greater 
importance  than  the  enthusiasm  with  which  their  speeches 
were  greeted  in  the  reichstag.  This  episode  must  be  re- 
garded as  one  that  dealt  a  crushing  blow  to  those  who 
were  seeking  to  build  up  a  sentiment  in  favor  of  an  Anglo- 
American  alliance  on  the  theory  that  Germany  was  our 
enemy. 

Philadelphia  (Pa.  )  Ltttgtr  (Ind.  Rep.) 
The  discussion  in  the  reichstag  developed  what  seemed 
to  be  a  sincere  desire  on  the  part  of  the  German  ministry 
to  maintain  friendly  relations  with  this  country.  The 
declarations  of  Baron  von  Bulow  were  unusually  frank 
md  bear  every  evidence  of  sincerity.  Our  exports  to 
(krmany  are  growing,  and  it  might  be  well  to  form  an  in- 
ternational commission  either  to  adjust  all  trade  disputes 
between  the  two  countries  or,  at  least,  to  ascertain  the 
facts  and  suggest  terms  of  settlement. 

New  York  Emmtntr  (Kcl.) 

These  are  pleasant  words,  and  we  trust  that  there 
never  will  be  occasion  to  doubt  that  they  voice  the  senti- 
ment of  the  entire  German  people.  A  little  restraint  upon 
the  part  of  German  foreign  officials,  civil  and  naval,  would, 
however,  greatly  aid  in  maintaining  friendly  relations. 
Boston  (Mass.)  Pest  (I)c-m.) 

The  United  States  is  the  victor.  Von  Billow's  speech 
i>a  recognition  of  our  success,  of  our  strength.  That  is 
itwut  all. 

4- 

Lord  Beresford' s  Open-Door  Mission 

Iruli.m. ipi>H-<  (lnd  )  Jmrnal 

Rear  Admiral  Lord  Charles  Beresford  comes  to  this 
country  on  a  curious  and  interesting  mission.  The  word 
mission  is  used  advisedly,  for  whether  Lord  Beresford  is 
clothed  by  the  British  government  with  diplomatic  powers 
L>r  not  he  has  come  on  specific  business  and,  doubtless, 
has  an  understanding  with  his  government  as  to  his  line 
and  mode  of  procedure.  The  object  of  his  visit  is  to  ex- 
plain and  popularize  the  idea  of  joint  British  and  Amer- 
ican action  in  establishing  what  is  now  known  as  the  open- 
door  policy  in  China  and  the  east.  The  promptness 
»ith  which  he  submitted  to  a  newspaper  interview  on  his 
urival  in  San  Francisco  shows  that  he  understands  this 
American  method  of  reaching  the  public.  Lord  Beresford 
>aid  : 

It  means  simply  that,  instead  of  "spheres  of  influence," 
which  means  the  breaking  up  of  the  Chinese  empire,  that 
England,  America,  Germany  and  Japan  shall,  by  agreement, 
maintain  free  and  e<|ual  commercial  relations  for  all  in  the 
orient.  If  the  spheres  of  inlluence  policy  is  allowed  to  be 
adopted  Russia  will,  of  course,  become  all  powerful  in  the 
north,  France  in  the  south.  England,  of  course,  can  not  get 
everything,  Germany  will  get  what  she  can,  while  America 
Mil  probably  get  nothing,  for  though  I  think  she  is  destined 
i'>  be  a  great  trading  nation  in  the  orient,  greater  than  Great 
Britain  or  any  other  country,  her  interests  there  are  now 
comparatively  slight,  and  in  the  scramble  it  is  not  likety  that 
ike  American  people  would  feel  their  interests  demanding  a 
•iruggle  for  a  portion  of  it  at  this  time.  But  with  the  "  open 
<W"  equal  opportunity  for  all  nations,  her  commerce  is 
hound  to  grow.  With  the  spheres  of  influence,  of  course, 
Russia  would  put  on  preferential  tariffs  in  the  regions  she 
dominated  and  France  would  do  the  same  in  her  territory. 
I  don't  know  whether  Germany  and  England  would  or 
not.  Thus  America  would  be  cut  out  altogether,  or  prac- 
tically so,  from  the  China  trade  and  England  from  all  but 
hat  she  dominated.  So  that  America  really  has  more 
interest  in  the  "  open  door  "  than  England  has. 
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Buffalo  <N.  Y.)  AVa>» 
Lord  Beresford  presents  two  aspects  of  the  case — first, 
the  partition  of  the  empire  among  the  great  powers,  and, 
second,  the  maintenance  of  the  treaties  and  thereby  the 
preservation  of  the  integrity  of  China.  The  second,  he 
believes,  will  furnish  the  best  results  to  the  nations  which 
form  an  alliance  for  that  purpose.  A  divided  China 
would  be  ruinous  to  trade.  Russia's  plan  would  make 
her  a  zone  of  monopoly.  The  same  will  be  the  result  in 
the  south  if  France  is  permitted  to  have  her  sway.  Both 
will  discriminate  against  the  goods  of  other  nations, 
Other  nations,  acting  in  the  same  way,  will  produce  like 
results.  But  on  the  other  hand  if  Great  Britain,  America, 
Germany  and  Japan  unite  for  preserving  the  integrity  of 
China,  there  will  be  no  discriminations ;  the  open 
door  will  be  a  wide  open  door,  and  every  nation  will  have 
an  equal  right  and  chance  to  buy  or  sell  in  the  markets  of 
China. 

St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Glebe 
It  is  apparent  that  Lord  Beresford  is  much  in  earnest 
in  his  mission,  and  in  that  particular  branch  of  it  bearing 
upon  the  enlarged  trade  relations  between  his  own  country 
and  China.  He  comes  to  the  United  States  from  the 
orient  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  boards  of  trade  and 
commercial  bodies  here,  and  will  pursue  his  journey  to 
Chicago,  New  York  and  Washington,  developing  the 
sentiment  of  our  commercial  centers  on  the  way.  He  is 
doubtless  possessed  of  much  valuable  knowledge  upon  .all 
subjects  having  reference  to  the  Asiatic  trade  and  will 
unquestionably  receive  a  warm  welcome  at  every  important 
stopping  place  where  the  spirit  of  commercial  enterprise 
is  found  to  prevail. 

The  Pacific  Cable 

Albany  (N.  Y.)  Press  A'nsrierfiYier 
President  McKinlcy  in  a  message  to  congress  recom- 
mends that  prompt  action  be  taken  in  the  matter  of 
laying  a  cable  from  the  United  States  to  Hawaii,  thence 
to  Guam  and  so  on  to  Manila.  This  recommendation, 
in  view  of  our  present  vital  interests  in  the  Pacific,  is 
timely.  The  necessity  of  some  means  of  speed v  com- 
munication with  our  new  possessions  is  apparent  to  every- 
body. If  our  officials  wish  to  communicate  with  General 
Otis  or  Admiral  Dewey  in  Manila  at  the  present  time,  the 
message  must  pass  through  a  number  of  foreign  countries. 
Communication  with  Hawaii  is  now  confined  to  steam- 
ships, and  important  news  can  not  pass  between  (his 
country  and  our  new  island  within  less  than  a  week. 
President  McKinlcy  says  there  are  two  methods  of  estab- 
lishing a  Pacific  cable — first,  by  construction  and  main- 
tenance of  such  cable  at  the  e>;pense  of  the  United  States 
government,  and  second,  construction  and  maintenance 
of  the  cable  by  a  private  United  States  corporation  under 
such  safeguards  as  congress  shall  impose.  It  is  estimated 
that  two  years  will  be  required  in  order  to  lay  the  system 
and  put  it  in  operation.  The  importance  of  this  cable 
and  its  immense  value  to  the  government  in  case  of  war 
or  misunderstanding  with  some  foreign  nation  ought  to 
keep  it  out  of  the  hands  of  any  private  corporation.  The 
cable  will  be  an  important  artery  of  communication  be- 
tween Americans  on  both  sides  of  the  world  and  the  gov- 
ernment should  control  it.  Already  capitalists  are  hustling 
and  laying  schemes  to  win  this  valuable  concession. 
Americans  may  rest  assured  that  with  the  government 
controlling  the  cable  the  service  will  be  satisfactory.  The 
voters  in  each  congressional  district  should  see  to  it  that 
their  representatives  in  congress  withhold  their  influence 
from  all  schemes  of  capitalists  and  vote  in  favor  of 
government  control  of  the  new  cable. 

Chicago  (III.)  Ettiting  Post 
Possibly  the  anti-annexationists  may  sniff  danger  in 
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this  proposal,  but  they  should  not  take  counsel  of  their 
fears.  A  cable  to  the  Philippines  does  not  indicate  any 
fell  annexation  purpose.  It  is  required  by  the  work  of 
pacification  and  temporary  administration,  to  say  nothing 
about  the  high  probability  of  our  retaining  supreme  di- 
rection over  the  islands  in  the  shape  of  a  protectorate. 
When  we  confer  independence  upon  the  Philippines  it 
will  be  with  the  understanding  that  they  are  under  no 
circumstances  to  become  subject  to  another  power. 

4- 

State  Legislation 

The  New  York  assembly  has  approved  a  bill  appro- 
priating $30,000  to  continue  the  promotion  of  the  culture 
of  sugar  beets.  Another  bill  passed  by  the  lower  house 
requires  preference  to  be  given  in  the  purchase  of  supplies 
for  state  institutions  to  products  raised  within  this  state. 

Thc'Alabama  house  has  voted  unanimously  that  each 
school-house  in  the  state  must  lly  the  national  Hag. 

A  bill  to  make  eight  hours  a  day's  work  in  mines, 
passed  by  the  Idaho  house,  has  been  rejected  by  the 
senate. 

The  Kansas  legislature  voted  unanimously  to  remove 
the  political  disabilities  of  ex-confederate  soldiers.  Two 
years  ago  a  similar  bill  was  voted  down  by  a  large  majority. 

The  Republican  majority  in  the  Nebraska  house,  in 
resolutions  regarding  the  peace  treaty,  declared  William 
McKinlcy  to  be  the  greatest  president  this  country  has 
had  since  Abraham  Lincoln. 

A  resolution  for  an  anti-pass  amendment  to  the  Wis- 
consin constitution  has  been  adopted  in  the  senate.  It  is 
not  intended,  however,  to  await  the  slow  process  of 
amending  the  constitution,  and  an  anti-pass  bill  is  being 
worked  through. 

The  South  Carolina  legislature  has  voted  to  make  the 
non-payment  of  the  poll-tax  a  misdemeanor,  punishable 
by  a  fine  of  from  $5  to  §10,  and  by  imprisonment  in  the 
county  jail  for  from  ten  to  twenty  days,  the  latter  sentence- 
to  carry  with  it  commitment  to  the  chain-gang, 

Resolutions  adopted  by  the  Michigan  legislature  to 
prevent  "  sneak  "  legislation  provide  that  in  the  printing 
of  bills  amending  existing  statutes  all  new  matter  shall  be 
placed  within  brackets,  and  that  asterisks  shall  indicate 
where  words  or  sentences  may  have  been  omitted. 

Indiana  has  adopted  the  New  York  plan  regarding 
convict  labor,  a  recent  enactment  providing  that,  after 
the  expiration  of  existing  contracts,  what  manufacturing 
the  convicts  do  shall  be  on  the  state's  account.  Meantime 
one-half  of  the  convicts  are  to  be  employed  in  farming. 

Sixty-three  of  the  117  members  present  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania house  last  Friday  expressed,  by  their  votes,  their 
opinion  that  not  only  United  States  senators,  but  also 
the  president  and  vice-president  should  be  chosen  by 
direct  vote  of  the  people. 

Congressional  Summary 

February  14.— The  senate,  after  debate,  adopted  the 
McKnery  resolution  declaring  the  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment in  regard  to  the  Philippines  ;  the  vote  on  its  adop- 
tion was  20  to  2i.  The  Nicaragua  canal  bill  was  offered 
in  the  house  by  Mr.  Hepburn,  of  Iowa,  as  an  amendment 
to  the  sundry  civil  bill  ;  Mr.  Cannon  made  four  points  of 
order  against  the  amendment. 

February  15.  —  In  the  senate  Mr.  McF.nery  emphati- 
cally denied  a  statement  that  his  resolution  was  intro- 
duced in  the  interest  of  sugar  growers  of  Louisiana  ;  lie 
said  that  he  had  not  consulted  the  planters  about  the  rcso- 
tion,  and  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  were  known  to  be 
opposed,  as  a  body,  to  the  ratification  of  the  peace  treaty; 


a  bill  extending  the  "cordial  appreciation  "  of  congress 
to  Miss  Helen  Miller  Gould  for  her  patriotic  services 
during  the  recent  war,  and  providing  that  the  president 
should  present  to  her  a  gold  medal,  was  passed  ;  an  effort 
to  hold  an  evening  session  to  read  the  Alaska  code  bill 
failed.  The  Nicaragua  canal  bill  was  killed  by  the  house 
refusing  to  override  the  decision  of  the  chair,  that  the  bill, 
offered  as  an  amendment  to  the  sundry  civil  appropriations, 
was  out  of  order ;  the  vote  on  sustaining  the  chair  was 
127  to  109. 

February  16. — In  the  senate  Mr.  Morgan  offered  a 
Nicaragua  canal  bill  similar  in  most  respects  to  Mr.  Hep- 
burn's as  an  amendment  to  the  river  and  harbor  bill  ;  the 
amendment  was  referred  to  the  committee  that  has  in  charge 
the  river  and  harbor  bill ;  two  army  reorganization  bills 
were  reported  to  the  senate  from  the  military  affaire  com- 
mittee, one  presenting  the  views  of  the  Republican  mem- 
bers and  the  other  those  of  the  Democrats.  In  the  house 
the  item  appropriating  $2c,ooc,ooo  to  make  the  payment 
due  Spain  under  the  peace  treaty  was  stricken  out  of  the 
sundry  civil  bill  on  a  point  of  order  ;  Mr.  Hepburn  (Rep. 
la.)  renewed  his  tight  to  attach  his  Nicaragua  canal  bill 
to  the  sundry  civil  bill, 

February  17.  —  By  unanimous  vote  the  senate  passed 
the  navy  personnel  bill.  A  resolution  of  sympathy  with 
France  was  adopted.  The  house  passed  the  sundry  civil 
bill  after  dropping  the  Nicaragua  canal  rider  by  a  vote  of 
155  to  t/>.    The  navy  appropriation  bill  was  considered. 

February  iS.—  The  post  office  appropriation  bill  was 
before  the  senate.  The  house  transacted  no  business  of 
importance  beyond  routine  action  on  the  appropriation 
bill  before  it. 

Various  Topics 

The  following  is  the  form  of  petition  adopted  by  the  Chip- 
pewa Indians  in  a  memorial  to  congress:  ••  O  men.  we  come 
to  you  because  you  are  the  source  of  all  power.  You  have  a 
commission  sitting  among  ns  who  take  $1  3  of  our  money,  and 
every  evening  when  night  falls  Si 3  arc  dead.  Abolish  that 
commission  and  every  evening  $13  will  be  made  alive  to  us. 
We  do  not  want  to  be  short  and  left  silting  naked  on  the 
sands  ol  the  lake  shore." 

Secretary  Alger,  who  was  one  of  the  presidential  party  in 
Boston  last  week,  met  with  •■  hisses  and  yells  of  derision  "  as 
the  carriages  moved  from  the  station  to  the  hotel,  at  Park 
and  Beacon  streets,  where  a  large  number  of  persons  joined 
in  the  demonstration.  "What's  the  matter  with  Alger?" 
was  shouted  as  the  procession  passed  along  Summer  street. 
■•  Yah,  yah.  yah  !  Beef  !  Hcef  !  "  jeered  the  crowd,  h  took 
Mr.  Alger  some  time  to  grasp  the  situation.  At  length,  how- 
ever, he  caught  the  drift  of  the  shouting,  and  his  gracious 
smile  stiffened  into  a  look  of  cold  impassiveness.  At  Beacon 
and  Charles  streets,  a  group  of  young  militiamen,  when  Sec- 
retary Alger's  carriage  was  abreast  of  them,  shouted  ••  Three 
cheers  for  General  Miles." 

President  McKinley's  speech  at  the  home  market  club 
dinner  at  Boston  last  Thursday  has  been  the  subject  of  gen 
eral  comment,  which  it  has  not  seemed  necessary  to  repro- 
duce, because  it  follows  exactly  the  line  of  opinion  already 
quoted  more  than  once  on  the  subject  of  expansion.  The 
president  said: 

The  Philippine--,  like  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  were  intrusted  to 
our  hands  by  the  providence  of  God.  It  \i  a  trust  we  have  not 
sought.  It  is  a  trust  Iron,  which  we  will  not  flinch.  No  one  can 
tell 'today  what  is  best  for  then,  [the  people  of  the  Philippine-] 
or  for  us.  1  know  no  one  ;«t  the  hour  who  is  wise  enough  or 
sufficiently  informed  to  determine  what  Im m  of  government  will 
best  subserve  their  intru  sts  and  our  interests,  their  and  our  well 
being.  If  we  knew  everythinj;  hy  intuition,  and  1  sometime* 
think  that  there  arc  those  who  tvelieve  that,  if  we  don't,  they  do. 
we  should  not  need  information;  but,  unfortunately,  most  of  us 
are  not  in  that  happy  state.  This  whole  subject  is  now  with 
congress,  and  congre^  is  the  v  oice,  the  conscience  and  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Amerii  :,n  people.  Cpon  their  judgment  and  eon 
science  can  we  not  rely  ? 
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FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 

The  Death  of  President  Faure 

President  Faure  of  France  died  at  Paris,  February  16. 
He  was  born  at  Paris,  January  30,  1841.  Though  of 
Protestant  descent,  his  own  religion  was  Roman  Catholic. 


FRANCOIS  FELIX  FAURE 


He  was  a  "  self-made  man"  and  began  life  as  a  journeyman 
tanner  in  Touraine,  but  eventually  became  a  shipowner 
in  Havre.  On  January  17,  1895,  he  was  elected  on  a 
second  ballot,  to  the  presidency  of  the  French  republic, 
rendered  vacant  by  the  sudden  retirement  of  M.  Casimir 
['crier.  At  the  first  ballot,  XL  Brisson  was  returned  by 
an  insufficient  majority,  and  when  this  was  announced  M. 
Waldeck-Kousseau,  another  candidate,  retired  in  favor  of 
his  fellow-moderate.  M.  Faure,  who  was  elected  by  430 
vales,  as  against  36 1  given  to  XL  Brisson.  During  his 
presidency,  three  alleged  attempts  were  made  to  assassi- 
nate President  Faure.  The  most  important  ait  of  Presi- 
dent Faure s  official  career  was  the  celebrated  rapproche- 
ment with  Russia,  which  is  believed  by  many  to  be  an 
actual  alliance.  His  visit  to  the  czar  at  St.' Petersburg 
in iljthat  of  the  czar  to  l-'rancc  attracted  the  attention 
inJ  comment  of  all  the  world. 

Paris  Correspondi-nt  IamicImh  Times 
It  may  be  affirmed  that  M.  Faure  has  been  over- 
whelmed by  work  and  conceptions  beyond  his  mental 
powers.  He  ascended  so  unexpectedly  to  the  highest 
position  that  he  had  daily  to  fight  against  the  inadequacy 
•if  his  early  incomplete  education.  It  may  be  said,  so  far 
as  public  behavior  is  concerned,  that  he  committed  no 
conspicuous  failure  ;  but,  unfortunately  he  was  chiefly 
actuated  by  the  imperious  preoccupation  of  maintaining 
himself  in  power,  thus  neglecting  the  higher  interests  of 
state  in  his  anxiety  to  displease  nobody.  Hence  the 
•Jangerous  state  into  which  the  country  is  plunged,  de- 
prived of  the  supreme  will  so  necessary  in  a  land  where 
Gesarism  is  the  people's  political  creed.  Hence  also  the 
probability  that  if  congress  can  be  organized  as  quickly 
as  possible  and  the  disturbing  action  of  the  patrie  fran- 


caise  prevented  in  time,  XI.  Faure  s  disappearance  will 
not  produce  too  dangerous  a  trouble. 

Paris  ('orTrsjxHidcnt  lx>ndon  A'rwi 
The  Dreyfus  affair  hastened  M.  Faure 's  end.  General 
.Mcrcier  had  refused  to  play  the  role  of  scapegoat  by  leav- 
ing the  country,  and  had  determined  to  remain  in  France 
and  to  bring  down  all  his  colleagues  with  him  if  the 
crash  came.  XL  Faure  saw  the  abyss  yawning  before  him 
and  the  signs  of  the  coming  personal  campaign  against 
him.  He  had  long  been  menaced  by  revelations  of  family 
secrets  and  by  the  anti-Drcyfusitcs,  and  he  was  apprehen- 
sive of  the  effect  of  these  things  on  the  courts  of  Furopc. 

The  Election  of  M.  Loubet 

The  national  assembly  at  Versailles,  February  t8, 
elected  Emile  Loubet  president  of  the  French  republic. 
There  was  but  one  vote,  the  result  being  4  S3  ballots  for 
Ixiubet  against  279  for  XleMine.  The  new  president  has 
held  various  offices  under  the  Faure  and  previous  admin- 
istrations ;  he  was  president  of  the  senate  when  called  to 
the  presidency.  The  present  cabinet  with  Dupuy  as 
premier  has  been  asked  to  remain  in  office.  The  Radical 
press  favored  the  election  of  M.  Loubet,  who  was  also 
supported  by  the  Socialist  papers,  while  the  Conservative 
and  Moderate  journals  endorsed  the  candidacy  of  M. 
Xleline.  The  anti-Dreyfus  league  of  patriots  announced 
Saturday  morning  that  it  intended  to  do  all  in  its  power 
to  prevent  the  election  of  Loubet  and  after  his  election 
its  members  made  some  hostile-  demonstrations,  but  there 
was  no  general  disorder. 

The  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Sun,  cabling 
Saturday  night,  says  that  the  anti-Dreyfus  newspapers  be- 
gin to  heap  insults  upon  the  new  president,  denouncing 
him  as  having  been  implicated  in  the  Panama  scandals. 
The  only  foundation  for  these  base  insinuations  is  the  fact 
that  when  M.  Loubet  was  prime  minister  during  the  ex- 
posure of  the  Panama  infamy,  he  entered  into  negotiations 
with  the  notorious  Arton  in  order  to  secure,  it  possible, 
additional  evidence  against  all  who  were  guilty.  XI.  Lou- 
bet's  motives  for  this  action  are  unimpeachable,  and  few 
question  his  discretion  in  the  matter.     It  is  significant  of 

the  contrasted  temper  and 


motives  of  the  two  parties 
that,  although  XI.  Faure  was 
notoriously  an  anti-revision- 
ist, he  was  never  attacked  by 
the  partisans  of  justice,  while 
the  moment  his  successor, 
whose  sympathies  are  on  the 
side  of  the  law,  is  elected,  he 
becomes  the  victim  of  vio- 
lent abuse. 

XI r.  Henry  Norman, 
London  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Times  says  : 
•'  Loubet  is  not  a  strong 
man,  is  over  sixty  years 
old,  is  good-natured,  retir- 


ing, timid,  and  awkward 
emile  loubet  jn  manner,  and  has  kept  as 

much  as  possible  outside 
of  the  heated  area  of  recent  political  quarrels."  The  cor- 
respondent of  the  Post  hears  from  all  sides  that  the  elec- 
tion of  Loubet  is  a  fortunate  choice.  "  He  is  a  man  above 
suspicion,  as  XL  Faure  was  not,"  says  the  correspondent. 
"  He  has  had,  as  XL  Faure  had  not,  a  long,  dignified,  and 
useful  public  life,  and,  as  the  last  and  weightiest  consid- 
eration, he  is  the  candidate  <>f  XI.  Clemenceau  as  the 
fittest  man  for  the  presidency.  With  XL  loubet  installed 
at  the  Elysee, General  Zurlindcn  is  less  to  be  feared  in  the 
shape  of  a  military  pretender  than  he  was  under  XL  Faure." 
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Vulunw  XXVI.  Numlirr  B 


Mr.  Chamberlain  on  the  Newfoundland 
Question 

Full  reports  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  speech  last  month 
on  the  dispute  over  French  rights  in  Newfoundland  have 
just  reached  us.  Mr.  Chamberlain  doubted  if  the  French 
"rights"  were  of  any  value  to  France,  but  if  the  French 
think  they  have  any  value,  he  is  perfectly  willing  cither  to 
observe  them  as  they  arc  to  the  letter,  or  else,  if  France 
is  willing  to  remove  a  constant  source  of  irritation,  to 
arrange  for  their  extinction  on  fair  and  reasonable  terms 
of  compensation.    Mr.  Chamberlain  continued  : 


Now,  what  arc  these  rights?  They  were  denned  by 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1713.  The  treaty  of  Utrecht 
contains  one  provision,  at  any  rate,  which  it  is  well  for 
all  of  us  to  bear  in  mind  in  the  course  of  this  controversy, 
and  that  is,  it  provides  that  henceforth  the  island  ofNcw- 
foundland  shall  belong  as  of  right  wholly  to  Great  Britain. 
Then  it  contains  a  prohibition  to  Frenchmen  to  resort  to 
the  shores  of  Newfoundland  except  for  the  one  purpose 
of  the  fishery,  and  it  prohibits  them  also  from  erecting 
stages  or  buildings  except  those  that  are  used  for  drying 
fish.  The  treaty  was  confirmed  and  guaranteed  by  sub- 
sequent treaties  in  1763  and  in  1783,  and  to  the  last  of 
these  treaties  a  declaration  was  attached  by  the  king  of 
Great  Britain.  George  III  pledged  his  royal  honor  that 
he  would  prevent  any  interruption  of  the  French  rights  of 
fishery  by  British  competition.  Now,  those  are  all  the 
rights  which  arc  given  to  France  in  any  treaty,  and  ever 
since  that,  from  that  day  to  the  present,  they  have  been 
continually  striving  to  extend  and  enlarge  them,  while  at 
the  same  time  their  interest  in  the  fishery  has  been  con- 
tinually decreasing. 

They  have,  in  the  first  place,  interpreted  the  right  to 
catch  and  to  dry  fish  as  though  it  included  the  right  to 
trap  and  to  can  lobsters,  although  any  naturalist  could 
have  told  them  that  a  lobster  is  not  a  fish,  and  any  trader 
would  say  that  catching  and  drying  is  not  trapping  and 
canning.  They  have  interpreted  the  prohibition  to  take 
up  permanent  residence  on  the  shores  by  establishing 
dwellings  and  stores  which  they  occupy  during  the  summer, 
and  which  arc  occupied  on  their  behalf  by  guardians 
collected  from  the  natives  of  Nefoundland  during  the 
winter,  so  that  they  have  transformed  a  temporary  con- 
venience used  for  the  drying  offish  into  permanent  build- 
ings, establishments,  and  stores,  which  are  being  used  for 
very  different  purposes,  because  the  French  claim  also 
that  all  goods  required  for  the  fisheries,  all  stores,  shall 
be  imported  into  Newfoundland  free  of  duty,  and  though 
they  are  stored  there  it  is  alleged  by  the  colonists  that  they 
are  afterwards  smuggled  into  the  islands  to  the  great 
detriment  of  the  local  revenue.  These  things,  to  use  a 
mild  phrase,  are  annoying  to  the  people  of  Newfoundland. 
But  those  annoyances  are  nothing  to  what  follows,  to  the 
further  development  of  the  claims  of  the  French  which 
has  been  persistently  put  forward  by  them,  and,  I  am 
afraid,  sometimes  inadequately  resisted  by  us.  They 
claim  to  construe  the  prohibition  to  resort  to  the  shores 
of  Newfoundland  except  for  the  purpose  of  the  fisheries, 
and  the  guarantee  of  King  George  III  that  they  should 
not  l>e  competed  with  in  those  fisheries,  as  giving  them 
a  practical  monopoly  of  1.S00  miles  of  Newfoundland 
coast,  which  the  treaty  declares  to  be,  of  right,  wholly 
British,  and  in  connection  with  this  claim  they  have  on 
various  occasions  attempted  to  interfere  with  British 
trade,  to  prevent  mining  operations,  to  interfere  with  the 
construction  of  railways,  to  prevent  the  erection  of  piers 
and  bridges,  and  generally  to  put  a  stop  to  the  whole 
development  of  the  country.  They  have,  in  fact,  by 
means  of  the  alleged  right  given  to  them  under  those 
antiquated  treaties,  strangled  our  colony  in  Newfound- 


land, and  have  done  that  without  a  penny  of  advantage 
to  themselves.  According  to  the  last  returns  the  fisheries 
on  the  Newfoundland  shore,  which  cost  the  French  gov- 
ernment .heavy  bounties,  only  occupy  five  French  ships, 
and  including  the  lobster  fisheries,  which  it  seems  to  me 
have  no  right  to  be  there  at  all,  only  employ  less  than  700 
men  all  told.  That  is  the  whole  present  interest  of  the 
French  nation  and  the  French  government  in  these  ancient 
rights  on  the  shore  of  Newfoundland.  I  must  make  one 
further  remark  in  order  that  I  may  not  be  misunderstood 
to  confuse  their  rights  on  the  treaty  shore  of  Newfound- 
land with  their  rights  in  regard  to  the  fisheries  on  the 
Newfoundland  Bank,  which  is  a  very  different  thing. 
That  is,  no  doubt,  an  important  right,  open  to  all  the 
world,  with  which  we  have  not  the  slightest  intention  of 
interfering,  and  which  is  only  important  to  France  since, 
1  believe,  something  like  6,000  or  7,000  men  are  em- 
ployed in  the  fisherv. 

'•What  Might  Be  Done  with  the  Money"' 

War  Aguintt  War,  London 

Under  this  head  I  propose  to  publish  a  series  of  inter- 
views and  articles  describing  what  might  be  done  with  the 
money  that  will  be  saved  to  Fngland  alone— to  say 
nothing  of  the  saving  to  other  nations — if  the  czar's  pro- 
posal is  accepted  and  the  conference  arrives  at  an  agree- 
ment to  cry  halt  !  to  the  increase  of  armaments.  I 
confine  myself  strictly,  for  the  time  being,  to  the  single 
item  of  £\\, 000,000  sterling  which  will  be  spent  on  war 
ships  by  England  in  the  next  five  years,  in  addition  to  all 
our  present  expenditure  on  naval  construction,  if  the 
peace  conference  comes  to  nothing. 

"With  that  £  14, 000, 000,"  said  Mr.  Rhodes  to  me, 
as  we  sat  talking  at  the  Burlington  hotel  on  the  night  of 
his  arrival  from  South  Africa — "why,  with  that  £\A,- 
000,000  we  could  complete  the  trans-continental  railway 
from  the  Cape  to  Cairo.  That  is  what  you  could  do  with 
it  and  still  have  /"4,000,00c  to  spare." 

"  Look,"  said  Mr.  Rhodes,  as  he  spread  the  map  on 
the  table.  "  From  the  Cape  to  Cairo  is  over  6,000  miles, 
but  only  3,229  miles  remain  to  be  bridged  by  the  rail- 
way. Kitchener  has  taken  the  railway  to  Berber,  and  it 
will  soon  be  at  Khartoum.  I  have  taken  it  to  Bulawayo 
at  the  other  end,  and  if  I  had  only  had  my  guarantee  I 
should  ere  now  have  been  well  on  to  the  Zambesi.  The 
telegraph  is  already  to  Khartoum  at  one  end,  and  at  the 
other  I  have  now  got  it  as  far  as  Lake  Tanganyika.  There 
is  only  that  strip  to  cover." 

"Think  of  it,"  Mr.  Rhodes  began  again.  "  Fourteen 
millions  sterling  to  be  saved  in  the  next  five  years  if  the 
peace  conference  succeeds.  Fourteen  millions  sterling  ! 
And  yet  people  grudge  the  government  guarantee  of  the 
Zambesi  extension,  which  will  cost  them  nothing,  and 
save  the  Cape  to  Cairo  railway  a  charge  of  £75,000  a 
year  which  represents  the  difference  between  the  money 
borrowed  on  private  security  and  a  loan  raised  with  a 
government  guarantee.  Isn't  it  marvelous  how  some 
people  don't  see  and  won't  see  the  plainest  facts?  " 

"The  Russian  government,"  I  remarked,  "is spending 
this  year  £\o, 000, 000  on  railways." 

"And  the  Russian  government,"  said  Mr.  Rhodes, 
"  is  absolutely  right.  The  construction  of  railways  is  the 
first  necessity  for  a  vast  undeveloped  country.  No  ex- 
penditure is  more  profitable,  more  indispensable.  I  am 
all  for  the  construction  of  railways  as  against  expenditure 
on  armaments." 

"  You  should  really  go  to  Russia  and  see  M.  Witte 
and  Prince  Ililkoff,"  I  said.  "  VoQ  would  get  on 
famously  together.  They  are  all  for  the  iron  rail  as  against 
the  ironclad.'" 

"And  right  they  are,'  said  Mr.   Rhodes  "Just 
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think  for  a  moment  what  the  difference  is.  Fourteen 
millions  for  warships,  all  of  which  would  be  rusty  iron  in 
twenty  years.  Not  one  of  them  earning  a  penny.  Every 
one  of  them  needing  the  diversion  from  productive  in- 
dustry of  hundreds  of  able-bodied  men  in  the  flower  of 
their  youth.  That  is  one  side  of  it.  On  the  other 
/io,  coo,  000  expended  in  completing  the  line  from  Ca|>e 
to  Cairo,  and  you  have  a  whole  continent  opened  up,  a 
great  highway  of  the  nations  driven  through  the  heart  of 
Africa,  the  shores  of  the  vast  inland  seas  rendered  accessible 
to  commerce,  markets  opened  at  every  station,  every  man 
on  the  line  employed  in  productive  industry— that  is  the 
other  side  of  it.  If  you  choose  the  latter  you  will  have 
/4,00a, 000  left  in  the  taxpayer's  pocket." 

•  And  how  long  will  it  take  by  rail  from  Cape  to 
Cairo  ; " 

'*  Ten  days  from  Alexandria  to  Cape  Town  if  we  keep- 
up  an  average  speed  of  twenty-six  miles  an  hour.  Of 
iourse.  if  we  prosper,  and  the  trans-continental  Cape  to 
Cairo  line  can  rival  your  express  trains,  we  could  do  the 
distance  in  five  days.    But  that  is  not  necessary." 

Among  the  empire-builders  of  the  world  none  has 
labored  more  zealously  and,  with  one  solitaiy.  un- 
fortunate exception,  more  pacifically,  than  Mr.  Cecil 
Rhodes.  For,  with  the  natural  instinct  of  all  construct- 
ive geniuses,  Mr.  Rhodes  detests  the  destruction  and 
tiie  waste  of  war.  The  best  results,  in  his  opinion,  can 
almost  always  be  achieved  more  expeditiously  and  more 
economically  by  dealing  in  a  business-like  way  with  the 
irxn  with  whom  you  have  to  do  instead  of  killing  them. 

+ 

Various  Topics 

Offences  against  Kaiser  Wilhelm's  dignity  in  the  one  year 
livjS  were  punished,  taken  all  together,  with  ;,f>oo  years  of 
imprisonment,  according  to  the  Kurnberger  Xtitung,  a  Social- 
Democratic  newspaper. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Liberal  party,  February  17,  llaron 
Hanffy,  prime  minister  ol  Hungiry,  announced  the  failure  of 
.-■is  negotiations  for  a  compromise  with  the  obstructionist  op- 
position and  stated  that  the  cabinet  had,  therefore,  decided  to 
•esign. 

The  rumors  ol  a  widespread  industrial  strike  in  F.ngland 
•>'lv.ch  from  time  to  time  have  been  mentioned  here,  arr  par- 
lully  confirmed  by  a  Manchester  dispatch  ol  February  18  sta- 
ling that  the  cotton  operatives  in  South  Lancashire  have  unani- 
mously resolved  10  give  a  month's  notice  of  their  intention  to 
£»  on  strike  unless  an  advance  of  7d.  in  the  pound  in  their 
compensation  is  conceded  by  the  masters.  Eighty  thousand 
arsons  arc  affected. 

Lortifi'n  Corresponds/it  AVw  York  I'ost  :  Thursday  and 
Friday  were  both  claimed  lor  Ireland  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons, and  the  old  farce  ended  Friday  night,  as  these  farces 
5?nerally  end,  with  a  fresh  dole  to  Ireland  from  the  British 
e*chet|uer.  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour,  after  hopelessly  losing  his 
temper  with  Mr.  Davitt,  blurted  out  that  thcchanccllor  of  the 
ttchetjuer  would  grant  Si 00,000  yearly  to  the  congested  dis- 
t-icts  board  to  assist  them  and  to  help  the  people  of  the  con- 
gested regions  to  migrate. 

f.oiufnfi  Spectator:  The  French  are  as  brave  as  any  peo- 
ple in  Europe,  but  they  are  a  race  with  nerves,  and  the  mo- 
ment their  nerves  are  predominant,  when,  as  we  say,  they 
are  "all  to  pieces,"  their  imaginations  begin  to  work,  and 
ihey  see  men  as  trees  walking.  "  Dreyfus  is  worrying  us 
here,  the  English  arc  conquering  the  Soudan-  Adolphe. 
where  is  the  Soudan? — and  there  must  be  some  connection 
between  these  facts."  Three  minutes'  reasoning  of  that  kind, 
and  the  English  are  the  source  of  all  evil,  arc  plotting  this, 
t.iat,  and  the  other,  always  against  France,  until  from  very 
exhaustion  the  fit  passes  oft,  and  the  Frenchman,  sane  again, 
Acknowledges  that  he  has  been  deceived  hy  some  one  else 
It  is  a  strange  kind  of  fit  which  has  fallen  on  Knglishmcn  once 
ur  twice  in  their  history  t.  g.,  the  Titus  «>ates  revela- 
tions -hut  which  is  alien  to  their  genius  and  has  never  lasted 
long. 


SOCIOLOGICAL 

Overcrowded  London 

London  Daily  Newt,  tondenscd  for  I'fliLU:  Omnion 
There  was  never  a  tune  when  rooms  were  harder  to  get, 
or  rents  so  high,  or  competition  so  keen  among  work- 
people to  get  houses.  They  compete  against  each  other 
for  houses  as  their  masters  compete  for  trade.  One  will 
offer  sixpence  and  a  shilling  a  week  more  in  rent,  another 
will  deposit  two  or  three  pounds  as  security  for  the  key. 
They  understate  the  number  of  their  children  so  as  to  im- 
prove their  chances  ;  they  will  take  a  house,  no  matter 
how  unsanitary.  Those  who  intend  to  leave  will  levy 
blackmail  on  those  who  want  to  come  in.  With  all  this 
going  on,  landlords  can  well-nigh  get  any  rent  thev  like. 
.Such  a  state  of  things  has  never  been  known  in  London 
since  the  great  fire.  Rarely,  indeed,  in  the  poorer 
quarters,  is  a  house  ever  empty  at  all.  People  get  to  know 
when  the  out-going  tenants  are  timed  to  leave  ;  so  you 
have  two  vans  at  the  door  at  the  same  time  ;  the  one  un- 
loading furniture  coming  out,  the  other  unloading  furni- 
ture going  in.  A  number  of  cases  were  reported  in  which 
a  magistrate's  closing  order  was  made  against  a  house  be- 
cause of  its  filth  and  stinks,  yet  the  families  inhabiting  it 
clung  to  the  place  as  for  very  life,  there  being  no  other 
house  or  tenements  to  be  had  thereabouts.  In  the  end 
they  had  to  be  evicted,  and  their  chattels  stacked  in  the 
street. 

Houses,  and  tenements,  and  one-roomed  homes  have 
been  divided  and  sub-divutcd,  till  now  it  has  come  to 
pass  that  the  very  beds  are  let  off  at  so  much  rent.  It  is 
becoming  common  for  night  workers,  such  as  bakers  and 
watchmen,  to  rent  a  bed  to  sleep  in  during  the  day  from 
people  already  living  in  an  overcrowded  state  who  occupy 
the  bed  at  night.  Among  some  families  in  Spitalfields 
the  beds  are  rented  on  the  eight-hour  principle,  having 
three  different  sets  of  sleepers  every  twenty-four  hours. 
Hitherto  we  have  always  looked  upon  the  houseless  as 
the  destitute.  Today  London  has  become  so  over- 
crowded that  many  artisans  and  laborers  in  work  are  also 
of  the  houseless  class.  At  the  time  I  write  I  know  of  my 
own  personal  knowledge  there  arc  several  families  in  Pop- 
lar workhouse  from  the  sole  reason  that  they  can't  find 
accommodation  outside.  The  men.  who  are  in  work,  are 
living  in  the  meantime  in  lodging  houses. 

Let  us  look  as  far  and  as  fairly  as  we  can  at  the  way 
in  which  London  has  been  overcrowded  No  one  person 
will  ever  know  the  whole  truth.  He  could  not  bear  it  if 
he  did.  To  say  there  are  so  many  hundred  thousand 
t>eople  living  m  one-roomed  homes,  and  so  many  hun- 
dred thousand  more  living  in  a  state  of  overcrowding,  is 
of  the  same  kind  of  vagueness  as  to  say  there  arc  so  many 
hundred  thousand  stars  in  the  heavens  invisible  to  the 
naked  eye.  Figures  are  feeble  things.  It  is  more  effective 
to  know  well  and  truly  what  one  single  overcrowded 
tenement  means — what  it  means  in  sorrow  and  misery 
and  pain — than  to  have  all  the  figures  at  erne's  finger-ends 
in  their  several  hundred  thousands  which  tell  the  tale  of 
our  overcrowded  people.  Overcrowding,  be  it  remem- 
bered, is  not  mere  crowding.  London  always  will  be 
crowded.  But  it  is  oter  crowding  with  which  1  am  deal- 
ing— the  overcrowding  that  kills  our  babies,  debases  our 
boys,  ruins  our  girls,  enslaves  our  women,  and  drives  our 
men  to  drink  and  crime.  It  is  this  that  requires  amend- 
ment. No  new  law  is  needed.  Fully  a  fifth  of  the  total 
population  of  London  is  at  this  moment  overcrowded  in 
spite  of  the  law.  This  overcrowded  fifth  is  living  in 
houses  in  direct  contravention  of  the  public  health  act  of 
1  Sot.  In  other  words,  not  far  short  of  900.000  people 
are  in  illegal  occupation  of  dwelling  houses.  It  is  pro- 
vided by  the  public  health  act  that  in  a  room  which  is 
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used  both  for  living  ami  sleeping,  as  so  many  rooms 
occupied  by  the  workpeople  of  London  are,  each  adult 
must  have  four  hundred  cubic  feet  of  space,  two  children 
under  the  age  of  twelve  to  count  as  one  adult.  Little 
room  though  the  law  allows,  there  are  900,000  London- 
ers living  in  less.  We  have  seen  that  overcrowding 
means  more  than  two  in  a  room.  But  how  are  these 
900,000  people  living?  Before  they  become  overcrowded 
they  must,  of  course,  be  living  more  than  two  in  a  room. 
But  more  than  two  in  a  room  does  not  mean  simply  three 
in  a  room,  or  four  or  live.  In  some  cases  it  means  six, 
seven,  eight,  nine,  ten,  twelve,  and  even  seventeen  in  a 
room.  The  last  census  return,  eight  years  ago,  when 
overcrowding  was  less  severe  than  it  is  today,  showed  a 
number  of  families  living  more  than  twelve  in  a  room. 
Nearly  3,000  Londoners  were  returned  as  living  eight  and 
more  in  a  room,  over  9,000  as  living  seven  and  more  in  a 
room,  and  nearly  j6,ooo  as  living  six  or  more  in  a  room. 
Since  then  it  has  been  calculated  that  London  has  added  a 
little  over  300,000  people  to  its  population.  It  is  this 
great  and  continuous  growth  of  London  that  has  made 
the  overcrowding  worse  than  it  ever  was  in  the  history  of 
the  city. 

4- 

The  Conflict  between  Public  and  Private  Interests 

Milo  Roy  Mai.tbik,  in  AfuHuiful  Affairs,  New  York.  Kxcerpt 
In  nearly  every  country,  philanthropic  [>ersons  or  pri- 
vate associations  have  tried  to  modify  the  conflict  be- 
tween private  and  public  interests  by  providing  hospitals, 
libraries,  museums,  pawn  shops,  etc.,  where  one  may 
secure  freely  or  for  a  nominal  payment  what  is  furnished 
ordinarily  by  private  individuals  at  a  large  cost  or  not 
furnished  at  all.  And  hence,  wherever  these  associations 
have  provided  abundant  supply,  municipal  activity  is  not 
needed.  Thus,  in  the  United  States,  adequate  library 
facilities  have  usually  been  established  by  private  endow- 
ment, and  the  city  governments  have  needed  to  do  less 
than  in  England  where  voluntary  action  has  accomplished 
little.  In  many  countries,  notably  Turkey,  the  church 
owns  so  much  property,  that  governmental  activity  is  not 
considered  necessary  in  some  lines.  In  the  United  States, 
public  baths  and  wash-houses  are  not  so  necessary  as 
abroad,  because  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  population 
have  adequate  facilities  at  home.  Public  comfort  stations 
are  very  necessary  on  the  continent,  as  there  are  few  facil- 
ities for  public  use  maintained  in  connection  with  stores, 
hotels  and  saloons.  In  countries  like  Italy,  Spain  anil 
Greece,  where  the  people  are  poor  and  lacking  in  enter- 
prise and  where  philanthropy  is  not  abundant,  whatever 
is  done  must  be  done  bv  governmental  agencies  ;  and  al- 
though municipal  activity  in  these  countries  is  very  back- 
ward, it  must  be  remembered  that  the  standard  of  life  is 
very  low  and  that  relatively  the  municipalities  supply  a 
larger  portion  of  the  commodities  consumed  and  of  the 
services  accepted,  than  in  many  other  more  prosperous 
countries. 

In  the  rural  community,  the  conflict  between  private 
interests  and  between  public  and  private  interests  is  in  a 
measure  prevented  by  the  strong  local  public  opinion. 
In  the  village,  a  person's  every  act  is  known  and  fully  dis- 
cussed. Now.  while  gossip  ought  not.  perhaps,  to  be  the 
foundation  upon  which  public  opinion  acts,  there  art- 
some  good  results  attending  the  familiarity  of  each  person 
with  his  neighbors'  affairs.  Kvery  misdeed  tends  to  be- 
come known  and  brings  its  punishment.  In  extreme 
cases  the  penaltv  is  social  ostracism,  and  the  almost  uni- 
versal desire  to  be  thought  well  of  by  the  community, 
exercises  a  very  restraining  influence. 

Citv  conditions  are  very  different.  The  number  of 
one's  acquaintances  is  limited.  Immorality  in  business 
seldom  affei  ts  social  standing,  and  social  position  does 


not  greatly  affect  t''<-'  success  of  business  enterprises.  This 
is  not  because  moral  standards  arc  lower  in  the  city  than 
in  the  country,  but  because  the  facts  do  not  become 
known,  and  consequently  public  opinion  can  not  act. 
Then  too,  the  means  of  enforcing  public  displeasure  are 
not  so  effective  as  in  the  country.  In  the  city,  it  is  prac- 
tically impossible  to  socially  ostracise  a  person.  Kvery 
one  can  find  associates  no  matter  what  his  tastes  or  per- 
ceptibilities. The  city  is  not  a  social  unit  or  a  few  social 
units  more  or  less  related  as  is  the  village,  but  is  made  up 
of  a  large  number  of  unrelated  groups,  between  which 
there  is  little  opportunity  for  an  exchange  of  opinions  or 
facts.  The  effect  of  these  conditions  is  that  the  munici- 
pality must  pass  numerous  ordinances  regulating  indivi- 
dual action,  thus  increasing  materially  governmental  in- 
terference in  what  arc  frequently  considered  in  the  rural 
communitv.  purelv  individual  matters. 

+ 

The  Dunkard  Colony  in  California 

California  has  long  been  a  favorite  home  for  colonies  of 
various  sorts,  communistic,  religious,  aesthetic,  economic, 
cooperative,  notable  among  them  the  Polish  colony  to 
which  Mmc.  Modjeskaand  Henryk  Sienkiewicz  belonged, 
the  Bellamy  communities,  and  the  far-famed  Alt ruria.  A 
writer  in  the  New  York  Sun  gives  the  following  account 
of  one  of  the  few  successful  colonies  established  there  : 


The  Dunkard  colony  in  the  little  town  of  Lordsburg, 
in  the  northern  part  of  Pomona  valley,  close  to  the  base 
of  the  San  Gabriel  mountains,  is  among  the  most  successful 
colonies  ever  established  on  the  Pacific  coast.  It  now 
numbers  some  three  hundred  adults  and  as  many  more 
children.  It  is  seven  years  old,  and  its  experimental  stage 
was  passed  several  years  ago.  The  Dunkards,  Ueeingfrom 
the  worldliness  and  wickedness  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and 
Kansas,  came  to  establish  a  colony  among  the  orange  and 
lemon  groves  of  northern  Pomona  Valley,  remote  from 
iniquitous  neighbors,  and  where  the  colonists  might  live 
as  the  earliest  Christians  did.  They  chose  southern  Cali- 
fornia because  it  is  practically  in  the  same  latitude  as 
Palestine.  A  deep  religious  zeal,  a  desire  to  get  religion 
back  to  where  it  was  in  the  days  of  Christ,  is  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Dunkard  colony  at  Pomona  valley.  Among 
the  members  arc  a  nephew  of  the  late  Gen.  John  A.  Dix 
of  New  York  and  a  cousin  of  the  late  Chancellor  Runyon 
of  New  Jersey.  Keeping  apart  spiritually  from  the  rest  of 
the  world,  the  Dunkard  colony  lives  as  the  gospel  says 
the  first  church  at  Jerusalem  lived,  the  men  are  industrious 
tillers  of  the  soil  and  cultivate  olives  largely,  because  that 
fruit  was  grown  in  Palestine  in  the  days  of  Christ.  They 
never  vote  and  never  speak  of  politics  and  similar  worldly 
affairs.  They  cheerfully  pay  their  taxes  and  thus  render 
unto  C.i  sar  what  is  C.vsar's.  The  men  wear  beards  be- 
cause Christ  did.  All  the  colonists  dress  as  cheaply  and 
plainly  as  they  can.  The  men's  garb  is  a  collarless,  long 
black  coat,  with  no  buttons,  but  hooks  and  eyes,  fastened 
close  to  the  chin,  and  black  trousers  that  are  also  button- 
less.  Several  years  ago  some  of  the  Dunkards  proposed 
wearing  togas,  such  as  Biblical  pictures  show  that  Christ 
and  His  disciples  wore,  but  the  garb,  after  a  warm  debate, 
was  decided  to  be  not  adapted  to  agricultural  pursuits 
and  modesty.  The  Dunkard  women  wear  the  plainest  of 
black  gowns  and  tiny  black  and  white  bonnets  similar  to 
those  of  Quakeresses.  Not  the  least  ornamentation  about 
home  or  dress  is  permissible.  Kvery  one  in  the  colony  is 
adjured  to  have  no  other  pecuniary  dealings  with  the 
world  than  to  sell  colony  products.  None  of  the  pleasures 
of  the  world  is  permissible  there.  Such  things  as  picnics, 
sociables  and  concerts  are  unknown  in  the  colony.  No 
newspapers  or  magazines  or  fiction  or  history  other  than 
that  of  tin-  early  Christian  churches  is  tolerated  among 
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the  Dunkard  colonists.  Every  one  in  I.ordsburg  is  serious, 
and  the  colonists  think  that  they  are  the  happiest  mortals 
on  earth  because  they  can  live. free  from  sin  and  frivolity. 
With  them  life  is  a  serious  preparation  for  the  hereafter. 
They  read  the  Bible  literally,  and  they  are  required  to 
study  it  one  hour  daily  and  to  contemplate  its  teachings 
two  hours  every  week  day  and  four  hours  on  Sunday.  The 
men  kiss  one  another  when  they  meet  and  part,  and  the 
women  do  likewise  among  themselves.  At  their  semi- 
annual observances  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  men  and 
women  wash  one  another's  feet  and  salute  one  another 
with  kisses  in  imitation  of  the  acts  of  the  Master  at  the 
last  supper  in  Jerusalem. 

4* 

A  Model  System  for  Governing  Employees 

Chicago  (111.)  Timfs-lfrralJ 

The  corporation  that  puts  into  practical  operation  the 
most  successful  plan  for  maintaining  satisfactory  relations 
between  employer  and  employees  does  more  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  permanent  interests  of  labor  than  all  the 
walking  delegates  that  ever  wore  out  good  shoe  leather. 
Many  plans  have  been  tried  for  securing  this  satisfactory 
relationship,  but  nearly  all  of  them  have  been  defective  in 
some  particular.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  system  in 
force  on  the  Illinois  Central,  which  is  the  result  of  many 
experiments  under  the  guidance  of  President  Stuyvesant 
Fish  and  other  officials  of  the  road,  is  the  most  successful 
scheme  for  making  employees  a  vital,  forceful,  thinking 
factor  in  a  great  industrial  organization  that  has  yet  been 
devised. 

The  Illinois  Central  plan  not  only  embodies  what  is 
known  as  the  Brown  system  of  "  discipline  by  record,  ' 
but  also  provides  the  highest  incentive  to  loyalty  and  in- 
dustry through  a  system  of  promotion  from  the  ranks, 
based  upon  merit.  An  individual  account  is  kept  with 
every  employee  of  the  road,  and  an  entry  is  trade  in  it  for 
every  case  of  neglect  of  duty  or  violation  of  rules.  A 
record  is  also  made  of  every  act  of  heroism  or  loyalty  to 
the  service  or  other  meritorious  conduct,  and  these  are 
iriven  full  consideration  in  determining  the  standing  or 
promotion  of  an  employee.  For  an  offense  a  note  is  made 
on  the  book  that  the  employee  is  suspended  for  a  given 
number  of  days,  but  he  goes  on  working.  He  is  sus- 
pended in  form  but  not  literally,  and  is  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  remove  the  black  marks  by  good  conduct.  The 
removal  of  all  apprehension  of  discharge,  except  for  most 
serious  offense,  which  results  from  this  system,  is  the 
most  important  factor  in  securing  the  most  faithful  and 
the  most  intelligent  sVrvicc. 

Another  feature  which  has  given  the  Illinois  Central 
one  of  the  most  faithful  and  competent  armies  of  em- 
ployees in  this  country  is  that  which  gives  the  men  the 
right  to  purchase  and  own  stock  of  the  company  on  a 
cash  or  partial  payment  basis  and  to  have  a  voice,  when 
they  own  stock,  in  the  proceedings  of  the  stockholders' 
meetings.  The  acquirement  of  this  stock  brings  about  a 
partnership  of  interest  and  a  cooperative  endeavor  that 
secure  the  highest  zeal  and  efficiency  in  promoting  the 
earning  capacity  of  the  road  and  also  guarantees  protec- 
tion for  the  propcrtv  of  the  company  in  all  emergencies. 

+ 

Hope  Hall 

Now  York  Extntng  Post.  Condensed  lor  IM  in  i<  Ohsion 
The  whereabouts  of  Hope  hall,  the  home  that  Mrs. 
Ballington  Booth  has  established  for  newly  discharged 
convicts,  is  kept  secret  for  obvious  reasons,  but  pictures 
of  this  haven  distributed  among  members  of  the  prison 
league  show  a  pleasant  dormer-windowed  dwelling  with 
the  air  of  a  private  house  which  must  prove  a  special  at- 
traction to  the  inmates.  It  seems  to  be  sufficiently  iso- 
lated to  have  an  unobstructed  view  from  the  chamber 


windows  in  welcome  contrast  to  the  narrow  prison  cell 
with  its  closely  barred  doors  and  windows.  Coming  from 
sentences  of  three,  five,  or  perhaps  fifteen  years,  the 
change  may  be  imagined.   Mrs.  Booth  says  of  her  mission  : 

My  men  come  out  of  state's  prison  with  may  be  a  dollar 
or  two  of  money  (if  they  had  been  good  workers),  often  with- 
out proper  clothes,  and  all  at  sea  as  to  where  to  go  and  whom 
to  turn  to  for  help.  I  have  tried  to  provide  for  them  a  real 
home,  a  place  of  simple  comfort  where  they  can  get  a  little 
accustomed  to  the  yoke  being  off  their  neck,  while  they  look 
about  for  a  new  beginning,  and  above  all  a  place  where  they 
may  feel  that  some  one  takes  their  part  and  is  willing  to 
overlook  past  slips  and  assist  them  to  a  new  start.  Some- 
times the  inmates  are  there  for  only  a  brief  time,  sometimes 
for  two  or  three  months.  All  the  work  about  the  place, 
cooking,  carpentering,  repairing,  painting,  is  done  by  them  : 
they  look  after  the  horses  and  stables,  etc.,  and  care  is  taken 
that  time  does  not  hang  heavy  on  their  hands.  When  a 
place  is  found  for  a  member,  he  is  equipped  with  clothing 
and  tools,  if  necessary,  with  carfare  to  his  destination  and 
board  money  for  his  tirst  week. 

How  do  I  help  my  boys?  I  go  to  the  churches,  to  the 
prosperous  business  men  who  are  professed  Christians,  and 
ask  them  to  give  work  to  the  wrong  doer  who  has  expiated 
his  crime.  For,  no  matter  how  bad  the  crime  was,  no  human 
being  should  be  shut  out  utterly  from  the  chance  of  earning 
an  honest  living.  I  never  rcuommend  men  haphazard.  They 
are  those  whose  characters  I  know.  I  have  the  warden's 
testimony  as  to  their  prison  record,  and  my  own  personal 
knowledge  of  them,  while  inmates  of  Hope  hall,  which  is  the 
name  of  my  league  headquarters.  Factory  owners,  store- 
keepers, farmers,  all  have  responded  to  my  appeal,  and  the 
percentage  of  ex-convicts  who  have  disappointed  mc  is  smalt. 
Nearly  all  do  well,  and  the  employer  who  gets  for  an  em- 
ployee an  ex-convict  who  is  thoroughly  in  earnest,  will  tind 
that  he  not  only  does  his  duty  because  ol  the  payment  that 
will  come  to  him,  but  because  of  the  gratitude  in  his  heart, 
and  his  desire  to  live  up  to  the  trust  reposed  in  him. 

■h 

Various  Topics 

The  owners  ol  two-thirds  of  the  stock  of  the  Newport 
News,  Hampton  and  Old  1'oint  railway  company  recently  di- 
vided their  share  of  the  surplus,  amounting  to  Si6,ooo,  among 
the  employees  to  whose  taithfulness  much  or  the  success  ol 
the  road  was  due. 

In  the  AVw  England  .\/,igti:ine,  Mr.  E.  I).  Mead  makes 
the  proposition  that"  the  housing  of  the  people  of  a  city  should 
be  made  the  special  prov  ince  of  a  special  municipal  depart- 
ment, with  men  at  its  head  who  have  the  largest  knowledge 
of  whatever  is  being  done  to  improve  the  homes  of  the  masses 
in  the  cities  throughout  the  world.  This  step  has  already 
been  taken  in  Paris. 

A  bibliography  of  all  the  known  settlements  in  the  world 
has  been  prepared  lor  the  college  settlements  association. 
This  should  undoubtedly  prove  ol  great  value  to  all  settle- 
ment students,  and  it  is  one  form  of  the  broader  educational 
work  which  the  association  aims  to  accomplish  in  addition 
to  its  local  interests.  There  are  now  some  fifty  settlements 
in  Great  ISritain,  of  winch  about  thirty-two  are  in  London, 
and  more  than  eighty  in  the  United  States.  New  York  can 
claim  seventeen  of  these,  Chicago  thirteen,  and  Boston  nine 
or  ten.  Brooklyn  has  two  small  senlcments.  and  one  has 
recently  been  started  in  Jersey  City. 

At  the  prison  congress  just  held  in  New  Orleans  twelve 
states  were  represented  by  more  than  fifty  persons  who  took 
part  in  the  proceedings.  A  new  parish  prison  was  visited 
with  great  satisfaction  by  the  northern  visitors,  plans  for  n 
new  city  jail  were  exhibited,  and  criticisms  and  suggestions 
earnestly  solicited.  Alter  the  civil  war,  the  stale  of  Louisiana 
tound  no  way  to  dispose  of  her  criminals  save  through  the 
lease  system,  so  thoroughly  scourged  by  Mr.  (ieorge  \V.  Cable. 
When  Mr,  Cable's  first  arraignment  of  that  uneconomic  and 
cruel  method  appeared  sonic  years  ago  there  was  great  re- 
sentment. Today  in  his  own  city  his  words  are  <|uoted 
approvingly,  and  the  reformers  point  with  pride  to  the  (act 
that  he  was  the  pioneer  in  the  work  of  sweeping  the  lease 
system  forever  from  Louisiana. 
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der  treatment  at  the  cnu  0(-  fj,c  montn  affording  the  ex- 
treme!) low  death  rate  0f  three  per  cent.  Intubation 
was  performed  on  ten  occasions,  and  of  the  deaths  two 
occurred  among  the  intubations. 

Of  late  there  have  been  signs  of  a  certain  antipathy  in 
thfi  minds  of  some  medical  men  against  the  use  of  anti- 
toxin for  diphtheria,  and  doubt  has  been  thrown  on  its 
effectiveness.  The  statistics  quoted  above  should,  how- 
ever, have  the  effect  of  removing  any  remaining  scruples 
which  may  still  exist  against  the  serum  treatment,  as, 
even  allowing  that  statistics  can  not  be  wholly  depended 
upon,  it  is  an  unquestionable  fact  that  since  the  year  1 895 
(when  it  was  generally  adopted  in  America  and  Germany) 
there  has  been  an  extraordinary  diminution  in  the  mor- 
tality from  diphtheria. 

+ 

An  Antique  Device  for  Raising  Water 

February  Catsitr't  Magazine.  New  York 
<  If  the  several  kinds  of  pendulum  arrangements  for 
raising  water  that  have  been  proposed  and  used  at  dif- 
I.  hmi  times,  an  interesting  example  is  shown  in  the  little 


The  Serum  Treatment  of  Diphtheria 

Mtdtcat  Record,  New  York 

The  London  Lancet  reviews,  as  is  its  wont,  the  mat- 
ters of  note  that  have  occurred  in  the  medical  world 
during  the  year.  Speaking  on  the  subject  of  public 
health,  and  especially  with  reference  to  diphtheria,  our 
contemporary  makes  the  following  remarks  :  "  But  little 
has  as  yet  been  achieved  to  diminish  the  prevalence  and 
fatality  of  diphtheria,  especially  in  large  towns  and  cities, 
including  the  metropolis.  Few  who  arc  conversant  with 
the  etiology  of  this  disease  now  entertain  any  doubt  that 
with  the  largely  increased  facilities  for  personal  communi- 
cation which  are  afforded  to  children  at  the  age  when 
they  are  most  likely  to  be  attacked  by  diphtheria,  which 
are  the  outcome  of  attendance  in  elementary  schools, 
there  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  the  amount  of  death 
from  this  disease.  The  majority  of  observers  also  feel 
confident  that  by  reason  of  the  aggregation  of  young  chil- 
dren in  schools  diphtheria  among  them  is  apt  at  times  to 
assume  a  character  of  special  potency  for  spread." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  regulations  in  force  in 
London  and  in  the  large  towns  of  Great  Britain  generally 
are  by  no  means  so  well  conceived  or  so  effectively  carried 
out  as  in  the  big  centers  of  population  in  the  United  States. 
Diphtheria,  chiefly  among  the  young,  has  been  rampant 
in  London  within  the  past  year,  and  this  has  been  in 
face  of  the  universally  conceded  excellent  >anitar\  condi- 
tion of  that  city.  One  cause  of  the  prevalence  of  the  dis- 
ease with  children  is  undoubtedly  that  the  medical  super- 
vision of  the  elementary  schools  is  not  so  strict  as  it 
should  be.  Again,  for  reasons  not  far  to  seek,  the  serum 
treatment  in  the  United  Kingdom  has  not  yielded  the 
satisfactory  results  which  have  been  gained  from  the  use 
of  diphtheria  antitoxin  in  this  country  and  perhaps  to  a 
lesser  degree  in  some  of  the  European  countries.  A  short 
time  ago  statistics  were  published  comparing  the  rate  of 
mortality  after  the  use  of  antitoxin  in  London  with  that 
of  Bans  and  Berlin,  much  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
English  city. 

In  Germany  from  1885  to  1894  there  were  119,038 
deaths  from  diphtheria  or  croup,  the  average  number 
thus  being  11,904  per  annum.  In  1895,  when  diphtheria 
antitoxin  was  first  used  on  a  considerable  scale,  the  deaths 
went  down  to  7,266.  The  diphtheria  death  rate  was 
10.69  per  10,000  of  the  population  in  the  preceding  ten 
years,  and  only  5.4  in  1S95,  so  that  the  mortality  had 
fallen  49.48  per  cent.  The  showing  of  the  antitoxin 
treatment  of  diphtheria  in  the  city  of  Chicago  is  still  more 
remarkable,  and,  if  statistics  are  worth  anything  at  all, 
should  convince  the  most  sceptical  of  the  worth  of  serum 
as  a  curative  of  the  disease.  The  antitoxin  treatment  of 
diphtheria  by  the  department  of  health  of  Chicago  was 
begun,  as  in  Germany,  in  1895.  During  the  twenty-six 
months  that  antitoxin  has  been  used  the  department 
physicians  have  visited  and  examined  5,739  cases  of  re- 
ported diphtheria.  Of  this  number  the  Klebs-Loetller 
bacillus  was  found  in  3,956  cases,  and  3,S*2  were  treated 
by  the  department,  of  which  3,763  recovered  and  259 
died,  giving  a  death  rate  of  6.  77  per  cent.  Prior  to  the 
introduction  of  antitoxin  the  mortality  rate  in  Chicago 
was  about  35  per  cent.  But  the  results  recorded  for  the 
treatment  in  November  last,  according  to  the  report  of 
the  Chicago  department  of  health,  are' nothing  short  of 
marvelous.  During  November  163  reported  cases  of 
diphtheria  were  investigated  ;  of  these  98  were  shown  to 
be  true  diphtheria  and  antitoxin  was  used.  In  addition 
to  these  cases,  there  were  four  remaining  from  the 
previous  month,  so  that  in  all  102  cases  were  treated, 
with  <r  recoveries,  three  deaths,  and  two  remaining  un- 


sketch  on  this  page,  which  was  published  and  described 
originally  by  Bclidor,  considerably  more  than  a  hundred 
years  ago.  According  to  data  given  in  Ewbank's  work 
on  "  Hydraulics  and  Mechanics,"  the  machine  consisted 
of  a  number  of  gutters,  open  at  both  ends,  permanently 
connected  to  and  over  one  another  in  a  zigzag  direction, 
so  that  while  one  end  of  the  lowest  dipped  in  the  water, 
its  other  end  inclined  upwards  and  was  united  to  the 
lower  end  of  the  next  one,  which  also  inclined  upwards, 
but  in  an  opposite  direction,  and  was  united  to  the  next, 
and  so  on,  the  length  of  each  diminishing  as  it  approached 
the  top.  In  the  bottom  of  each  an  opening  was  made, 
covered  by  a  flap  or  valve  to  prevent  the  water,  after  it 
had  once  passed  through,  from  returning.  All  the  gutters 
were  secured  to  a  wooden  frame  suspended  from  a  beam, 
so  that  by  pulling  the  cords  alternately,  the  whole  arrange- 
ment could  be  made  to  oscillate. 

W  hen  pulled  to  one  side,  one  of  the  lowest  gutters 
dipped  into  the  water  and  scooped  up  a  portion  of  it,  to 
facilitate  which  the  end  was  curved.  As  the  gutter  rose, 
the  liquid  ran  along  to  the  farther  end,  and,  passing 
through  the  valve,  was  retained  till  the  motion  was  rever- 
sed, when  it  flowed  down  to  the  next  gutter  and.  passing 
through  its  valve,  was  again  continued  in  the  same  man- 
ner to  the  next,  entering,  at  every  oscillation,  the  gutter 
above,  till  it  reached  the  highest.  From  this  it  was  dis- 
charged into  a  reservoir  over  which  the  last  gutter  was 
made  to  project.    As  shown  in  the  sketch,  (here  is  .1 
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double  set  of  gutters,  so  that  a  continuous  stream  of 
liquid  can  be  discharged  into  the  reservoir.  The  ma- 
chine was  probably  more  ingenious  than  useful,  and  docs 
not  appear  to  have  ever  been  employed  extensively.  Men- 
tion is  made  of  another  contrivance,  similar  to  this  one, 
except  that  square  tubes  were  used  instead  of  open  gut- 
ters. These  tubes  were  all  of  equal  length,  and  were 
attached  to  a  rectangular  frame,  suspended  and  worked 
in  the  manner  just  described. 

4- 

Exercise  and  Over-Exercise 

l.ondun  Hospital.  Excerpt 

In  an  address  delivered  by  Dr.  Lauder  Brunton  before 
the  York  medical  society,  and  printed  in  the  Qttarlerly 
Medical  Journal,  the  benefits  of  exercise  and  the  dangers 
of  over-exercise  are  well  described.  If  we  accept  the 
broad  fact  that  exercise  is  good,  and  that  its  effect  is  to 
increase  muscular  strength  and  bodily  development,  we 
have  to  ask,  Why  docs  still  further  exercise  cease  to  be 
g.»od,  and  what  do  we  mean  by  ovcr-excrcisc  ?  First,  we 
must  draw  a  broad  distinction  between  the  effect  of  con- 
stantly-maintained exertion  which  is  required  in  certain 
trades,  and  the  alternating  contraction  and  relaxation  of 
all  the  muscles  of  the  body,  which  is  the  characteristic  of 
games  and  athletics  of  all  kinds.  That  constantly  main- 
tained effort  or  monotonous  repetition  of  the  same  move- 
ment tends  to  exhaustion  rather  than  nutrition  goes  with- 
out saying  ;  but  taking  ordinary  so-called  healthy  exercise, 
hy  what  is  its  limit  set.'  The  limit  appears  to  be  set  by 
three  factors  :  ( 1 )  the  capacity  of  the  digestive  organs  to 
keep  up  the  quality  of  the  blood  ;  (2)  the  capacity  of  the 
excretory  organs  to  get  rid  of  the  waste  products  which 
result  from  muscular  action  ;  and  (3)  the  power  of  the 
heart  to  drive  a  constant  stream  of  blood  through  every 
corner  of  the  organism. 

Interference  with  digestion  is  a  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon effect  of  excessive  exercise,  and  so  far  as  training  is 
concerned,  it  is  one  of  the  most  destructive.  The  blood 
can  not  flow  in  full  stream  to  every  part  at  once.  As  Dr. 
Mrunton  says,  "  Every  one  knows  that  while  moderate 
exercise  tends  to  produce  appetite,  a  long  and  exhausting 
exertion  tends  to  destroy  the  appetite,  and  even  to  pro- 
duce actual  sickness,  as  one  finds  in  mountain  climbing." 
People  differ  greatly  in  this  respect  but  in  some — great 
ponderous  men  as  they  may  seem — the  digestion  is  so 
easily  upset  by  muscular  exercise  that,  although  they  may 
be  giants  for  a  momentary  exertion,  anything  like  sus- 
tained effort  disturbs  digestion,  and  cuts  at  the  very  root 
of  their  nutrition.  In  many  cases,  however,  the  limit  to 
exercise  lies  in  diminished  excretion.  Unless  the  excre- 
tory organs  are  thoroughly  efficient  the  tissues  become 
crowded  with  products  which  can  not  be  got  rid  of,  the 
senses  become  dimmed,  and  effort  becomes  a  mere  auto- 
matism, in  consequence  of  a  self- poisoning  by  the  prod- 
ucts of  muscular  waste. 

So  far  we  have  dealt  with  what  may  be  fitly  termed 
the  automatic  checks  to  over-exercise.  Interference  with 
digestion  so  lowers  nutrition,  while  accumulation  ol  waste 
products  so  poisons  the  system  that  in  either  case  further 
exertion  becomes  impossible — the  very  will  to  make  it 
passes  away.  But  it  is  different  in  regard  to  the  heart. 
The  heart,  although  strained,  may  yet  be  driven  on  to  its 
own  destruction.  Every  muscular  effort  not  only  demands 
from  the  heart  an  increased  flow  of  blood,  but  also  drives 
an  increased  quantity  towards  it.  So  long  as  the  heart 
ran  pass  this  forward  all  is  well,  but  when  it  fails  not 
merely  is  the  circulation  of  the  blood  rendered  imperfect, 
but  serious  damage  is  done  to  the  heart  itself.  If  when 
ihe  heart  was  over  driven  it  merely  -truck,  the  enfeebled 
circulation  would  soon  put  a  -top  to  further  effort.  The 
willing  heart,  however,  taking  at  each  beat  a  wider  sweep, 


and  driving  into  the  vessels  a  larger  quantity  of  blood,  so 
meets  the  call  that  the  athlete  can  struggle  on,  perhaps  to 
win  his  race.  But  the  strained  heart  suffers,  the  stretched 
muscle  docs  not  quite  come  back,  the  dilated  cavity  does 
not  quite  close  at  each  contraction,  and  permanent  mis- 
chief is  set  up.  Thus  it  is  that  exercise  driven  to  the  limit 
imposed  by  the  heart  is  over-exercise  in  the  most  serious 
sense  of  the  word.  If  it  is  the  heart  that  stops  it,  the 
chances  are  that  it  has  already  gone  too  far. 

4- 

The  Microphonograph 

New  York  Eltclrtral  ftfvirw 
This  is  one  of  the  latest  inventions  for  which  we  art- 
indebted  to  the  French.  The  inventor  is  M.  Dussaud. 
The  instrument  is  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  deaf,  and 
it  is  reported  that  remarkable  results  have  already  been 
obtained  with  it  in  the  cure  of  deafness.  The  micropho- 
nograph is  constructed  by  the  Paris  telephone  company, 
and  such  well-known  experts  as  Messrs.  Turner.  Bailleux 
and  Pitheis  are  interested  in  it.  The  instrument  is  com- 
posed of  a  phonograph,  the  membrane  of  which  acts  on  a 
microphone,  which  reproduces  the  sounds  in  the  telephone 
receiver.  A  single  receiver  was  capable  of  making  itself 
distinctly  heard  by  1,000  persons  who  gathered  for  the 
purpose  in  the  hall  of  the  university  of  Geneva.  The  Paris 
telephone  company  has  just  constructed  twelve  of  these 
microphonographs,  each  one  of  them  capable  of  repro- 
ducing sounds  in  one  hundred  telephone  receivers.  Theo- 
retically, this  would  mean  that  2,coo,oco  persons  could 
listen  to  the  same  singer  at  the  same  time,  but  practically, 
the  number  is  much  reduced.  The  instrument  is  capable 
of  reproducing  sounds  originated  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, and,  by  regulating  the  current,  these  sounds  can 
either  be  heard  in  whispers,  or  as  strong  as  the  human  ear 
can  stand,  even  for  the  fractional  part  of  a  second. 

4- 

Various  Topics 

Prof.  W.  H.  Reed  has  discovered  a  fossil  dinosaur  in 
Jurassic  strata  near  Laramie,  Wyo.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
animal  was  one  hundred  snd  thirty  leet  in  length. 

Tests  were  recently  made  in  l'ola,  Austria,  with  an  im- 
proved Marconi  system  of  wave  telegraphy  which  enabled 
the  presence  and  the  course  of  a  vessel  six  to  seven  miles 
distant  to  be  determined.  The  name  of  the  inventor  of  the 
system  is  Schcfer. 

Scientific  American :  Dr.  Negro,  of  Turin,  has  suc- 
ceeded in  curing  one  hundred  out  of  one  hundred  and 
thirteen  cases  of  sciatica  by  digital  pressure  over  the  painful 
part.  The  pressure  is  applied  with  all  possible  force  for  fif- 
teen or  twenty  seconds  and  is  repeated  lor  the  same  length  of 
time  after  an  interval  of  a  few  minutes.  In  many  cases  six 
treatments  are  all  that  is  necessary. 

Science  :  A  hundred  years  ago  the  Hawaiian  islandswere 
said  to  have  had  400.000  native  population  ;  now  30,000  is  a 
high  estimate.  The  same  fearful  diminution  has  been  going 
on  through  Polynesia.  Dr.  Tautain  has  recently  studied  its 
causes  in  the  Marquesas  islands  {L'  Anthropologic).  The 
principal  causes  are:  Leprosy —which  Jeads  to  impotence 
and  sterility  ;  tuberculosis  which  is  eminently  contagious  and 
destructive  ;  syphilis  which  is  less  marked  than  might  be 
supposed,  and  licentiousness. 

A  photographer  at  Kicff  has  obtained  a  patent  from  the 
government  for  a  new  form  of  color  photography.  His 
camera,  which  is  threefold,  takes  three  negatives  at  once,  all 
alike  in  outline,  but  of  different  values.  In  the  first  all 
shades  of  blue  come  out  more  distinctly,  in  the  second  reds, 
and  in  the  third  yellows.  From  these  are  printed  separately 
three  positives  on  transparent  films,  which  are  then  super- 
imposed one  on  the  other.  It  is  claimed  that  the  final  resuli 
of  this  combination  of  the  three  primitive  colors  gives  a  per- 
fect picture  in  the  colors  of  nature.  This  appears  to  be  only 
a  variation  ot  the  process  well-known  in  this  country  ;  the 
same  result  being  obtained  by  three  independent  exposures. 
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The  Church  Crisis  in  England 

Hoston  (Mass.)  Transtri/t 
The  Church  of  England  is  now  crossing  the  threshold 
of  one  of  the  greatest  crises  in  her  history.  The  principle 
of  tolerance  or  comprehension  which  in  these  later  years 
has  been  a  conspicuous  feature  in  the  life  of  that  church 
is  about  to  be  subjected  to  a  crucial  test.  Diversity  in 
thing9  pertaining  to  doctrine  and  ritual  for  a  considerable 
period  has  found  within  her  domain  a  comfortable  home. 
The  burning  question  which  is  now  forcing  itself  upon  the 
attention  of  the  Knglish  people  is  whether  contradictory 
systems  of  religious  belief  and  worship  can  be  granted  an 
equally  hospitable  shelter  within  the  communion  of  the 
national  church.  Some  clergymen  affirm  by  their  actions, 
if  not  in  so  many  words,  that  they  have  a  right  to  teach 
doctrines  and  to  impose  forms  of  worship  in  their  con- 
gregations, even  though  such  teaching  and  such  forms  are 
wholly  unknown  to  the  prayer  book  and  to  the  formularies 
of  their  church.  And  so  it  has  come  to  pass  in  this  day 
of  license  rather  than  of  liberty  that  people  in  and  out  of 
the  English  Church  are  amazed  to  find  invocation  of  the 
saints  and  prayers  to  the  Virgin  Mary  defended,  requiem 
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offered  up  for  the  departed,  habitual  confession  in 
secret  to  the  priest  urged  upon  the  people  as  a  solemn 
duty,  congregations  fervently  exhorted  to  adore  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  supposed  to  be,  to  the  consecrated,  bread 
divine  on  the  communion  table,  and  whom,  as  if  con- 
tinuing the  oblation  on  the  cross,  (he  officiating  priest  is 
about  to  olfer  up  in  sacrifice  to  the  Father.  The  agitation 
is  widespread  and  of  the  most  serious  character.  The 
subject  on  all  sides  is  warmly  discussed  in  the  columns  of 
the  London  press.  The  wise,  the  sober,  the  thoughtful 
among  the  clergy  and  laity  are  casting  about  for  a  solution 
of  the  problem.  The  bishops  have  at  last  become  alarmed 
and  have  held  two  important  meetings  under  the  presi- 
dency of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  they  have  decided  with  practical  unani- 
mity to  adopt  stringent  measures  in  opposition  to  the 
innovations.  The  convocation  of  Canterbury,  consisting 
of  the  bishops  ami  representative  clergy  of  the  different 
dioceses  of  the  province,  is  now  assembled,  and  the 
result  of  its  deliberations  will  be  awaited  with  deep  interest, 
not  to  say  solicitude,  by  all  who  love  the  reformed  Church 
of  England. 


^'•don  Sfitjter 

Smokeless  powder,  and  jn  time,  perhaps,  noiseless 
guns,  would  symbolize  ftiost  fitly  the  deadliest  strife.  The 
captains  and  the  shouting  belong  toa  less  murderous  period 
of  warfare.  Just  at  this  moment  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
braw  ling  going  on  in  that  body  which  Gibbon  irreverently 
styled  "My  Mamma  the  Church  of  England."  In  the 
columns  of  the  Times  Sir  William  Harcourt,  a  newspaper 
controversialist  from  the  crown  of  his  head  to  the  soles  of 
his  feet,  thunders  and  volleys  against  perjured  priests  who 
are  seeking  to  Catholicise  John  Bull,  to  makchim—  sturdy 
Erastian  that  he  always  ought  to  be — an  invoker  of  saints, 
a  worshipper  of  wafers,  led  by  the  nose  by  a  priest,  and 
that  priest  as  often  as  not  a  married  man.  To  this  dread- 
ful indictment  certain  of  the  clergy  reply  that  they  arc 
bound  to  restore  to  the  faithful  laity  of  a  living  branch  of 
the  Holy  Catholic  Church  the  complete  cycle  of  Catholic 
doctrine  and  the  full  blessings  of  Catholic  worship.  They 
can  not  banish  their  blessed  Lord  from  his  altar  or  forego 
the  religious  delights  of  incense.  Before  the  century  is 
out  wc  may  chance 

To  hear  the  blessed  mutter  of  the  mass 
And  sec  <iod  made  and  eaten  all  day  long 

both  in  St.  Paul's  and  the  Abbey  church  of  Westminster. 
The  mass  is  upon  us  !  Who  can  say  how  long  it  will  be 
before  pious  testators  will  once  more  set  apart  portions  of 
their  estates  for  the  saying  of  masses  ? 

London  StanJarJ 

The  English  people  have  long  held  popery  in  abhor- 
rence, and  are  always  credulous  listeners  when  warned  of 
its  approaches  or  designs.  We  sorrowfully  admit  that 
things  have  been  done  by  a  number  of  foolish  clergymen 
in  the  church  which  afford  some  excuse  for  the  Protestant 
panic  which  has  now,  we  hope,  reached  its  culminating 
point.  But  if  those  who  are  sinceic  in  wishing  to  check 
wha»  they  believe  to  be  Romanizing  practices  in  the  Church 
of  England  would  only  confine  themselves  to  what  can  be 
proved,  instead  of  indulging  in  idle  declamations  against 
plots  and  conspiracies,  they  would  have  a  much  better 
chance  of  success. 

London  Daily  Craphi, 
The  Church  of  England  is  dear  to  Englishmen  both  on 
account  of  its  splendid  traditions,  and  because  it  so  well 
embodies  that  spirit  of  compromise  which  is  at  the  root  of 
the  orderly  government  of  our  civil  life.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  Englishmen  recognize  that  though  their 
church  might  pass  away  religion  would  remain,  and 
religion  itself  is  attacked  when  clergymen  break  their  vows 
or  strain  their  consciences  in  order  to  promulgate  doctrines 
unknown  to  the  church  they  still  nominally  serve.  It  is 
this  that  gives  bitterness  to  the  revolt  of  a  Protestant 
nation  against  the  Romanizing  efforts  of  a  handful  of  men, 
many  of  whom  avow  their  desire  to  undo  the  work  of  the 
reformation. 

Chur.hman  (Epis.)  New  Yolk 

Let  the  Church  of  England  be  free,  said  the  barons  to 
King  John,  and  so  say  we  today.  Disestablishment  will 
end  many  agreeable  fictions.  But  the  church  will  know 
her  own  and  be  known  of  them  as  never  before.  She  will 
breathe  a  new  spiritual  life,  be  more  Catholic,  more  self- 
reliant.  She  may  temporarily  lose  in  material  wealth,  but 
she  will  gain  in  her  hold  on  the  national  conscience. 
When  the  storm  is  passed  some  leaves  and  branches  may 
strew  the  ground,  but  the  trees  will  be  rooted  more  firmly. 
The  time  has  passed  when  the  union  of  church  and  state- 
in  England  is  essential  to  the  well-being  of  either.  Roth 
will  be  stronger  and  labor  more  effectively  for  the  upbuild- 
ing of  the  national  life  if  the  things  of  C.vsar  and  the  things 
of  God  are  kept  asunder. 

l'ittslmrg  <f'a.)  Catki'li, 

Kvents  are  moving  rapidly  in  the  Anglican  church. 
But  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  see  clearly  in  what  direction. 
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One  thing,  however,  it  seems  to  me,  is  quite  certain,  viz., 
that  there  will  be  no  disestablishment.  Neither  side,  in- 
cited, really  wants  to  bring  about  such  a  calamity.  So 
neither  side  will  be  so  foolhardy  as  to  force  its  opponents 
to  prefer  disestablishment  to  a  patched-up  peace.  The 
ritualist  likes  his  ceremonies,  but  he  docs  not  dislike  his 
revenue;  and  the  low  churchman,  for  his  part,  dislikes 
high-church  ceremonies.  And  here  you  have  the  gTeat 
hope  and  pledge  of  peace.  Kach  party  has  been  trying  for 
some  time  past  to  stand  on  both  ends  of  the  plank  and 
manage  the  sec-sawing  independently  of  its  opponents. 
But  now,  rather  than  have  the  plank  taken  away  alto- 
gether, and  the  playing  stopped,  the  two  will  agree  each 
(o  take  one  end  for  itself,  and  thus  all  will  go  on  merrily 
as  befoie.  Such,  it  seems  to  me,  will  be  the  solution  of 
the  existing  differences.  The  low  churchmen  will  not 
give  up  their  views,  nor  will  the  ritualists  give  up  theirs. 
London  Wtslmimttr  Gauttr 

Liberals  can  make  no  terms  with  the  ritualist  theory  of 
a  state  church  which  makes  every  clergyman  the  judge  of 
what  is  church  law,  which  takes  all  the  advantages  and 
repudiates  all  the  conditions  of  a  state  church.  We  want 
no  fights  between  church  parties,  but  if  the  clergy  drive 
us  to  it  our  remedy  is  disestablishment. 

London  Morning  Leadtr 

By  all  means  let  the  ritualists  have  their  ritual  ;  but  let 
them  not  offend  fellow-members  of  a  state  church  with 
offenses  against  the  ordinances  of  the  church  and  the  law 
of  the  state.  Disestablishment  is  the  plain  solution  for 
men  of  all  parties. 

Sunday  Work  in  Colleges 

CHARLES  K.  TllwiNfi.  in  the  Now  York  Independtnt,  February  16 
Cotidrnscd  for  I"i  in w  (  ihmon 
That  the  American  college  student  is  inclined  to  work 
seven  days  a  week  and  that  many  Amorican  college  stu- 
dents do  work  seven  days  a  week  are  pretty  clear  facts. 
If  the  reader  should  ask  an  ordinary  student  whether  he 
worked  on  Sunday  he  would  promptly  receive  an  affirma- 
tive reply.  I  recently  heard  a  Congregational  pastor  in  a 
college  town  having  some  three  thousand  college  students 
affirm  that  nine-tenths  of  the  students  and  teachers  in  the 
university  studied  Sundays.  Studying  on  the  Sabbath  is 
not  at  all  confined  to  students  who  are  known  as  irre- 
ligious. Possibly  as  large  a  proportion  of  those  who  are 
recognized  as  Christians  devote  at  least  a  part  of  the  Sab- 
bath to  study  as  of  those  who  are  not  recognized  as  Chris- 
tians. 

The  causes  of  this  condition  arc  almost  as  patent  as  is 
the  fact  of  the  condition  itself.  A  prevailing  and  compre- 
hensive cause  lies  in  the  general  and  increasing  disregard 
for  Sunday.  It  is  constantly  said  that  "the  Sabbath  is 
going."  The  remark  w»  uld  be  quite  as  true,  •'  The  Sun- 
day is  gone,"  and  one  must  simply  recognize  that  in  the 
general  disregard  of  the  Sabbath,  its  twin  purposes  of  wor- 
ship and  rest  arc  constantly  eliminated  for  the  college 
man.  A  second  cause  lies  in  the  proper  and  right  desire 
of  the  college  man  to  enlarge  his  knowledge,  to  pursue 
investigations,  to  learn  his  lessons,  to  secure  intellectual 
enrichment.  These  conditions  represent  to  him  the 
-supreme  intellectual  purposes  of  his  collcgecducation.  In 
each  today  the  college  student  looks  forward  to  ever)'  to- 
morrow. Sunday  and  Monday  are  no  exceptions  to  this 
rule.  The  teacher  assigns  tasks  to  be  done  and  to  be  pre- 
sented as  done  on  the  first  work-day  of  the  week  Cer- 
tain professors  seem  to  assign  on  Friday  and  Saturday 
lessons  unusually  long  anil  exceptionally  hard.  For  pro- 
fessors have  been  known  to  reply,  when  students  uttered 
protest  against  the  length  of  the  lessons  or  the  dilhcultv 
of  the  tasks  assigned  on  the  hist  days  of  the  week,  that 
"Sunday  is  a  free  day  111  which  y..u  can  have  ten  hours 


for  wosk."  But  whether  professors  do  or  do  not  assign 
extra  tasks,  the  faithful  student  desires  to  get  the  most  out 
of  and  through  his  college  course,  and,  therefore,  the 
temptation  to  work  Sunday  is  severe. 

Among  the  means  which  possibly  might  prove  to  be  some- 
what persuasive  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  wise  to  try  to  con- 
vince the  student  that  one  day  in  seven  should  be  to  him  a 
day  of  rest.  It  should  be  easy  to  c  ause  him  to  believe  that 
the  Sabbath  is  to  him  a  physical  necessity.  No  nation, 
no  man  as  a  rule,  no  horse,  no  machine,  can  run  con- 
stantly without  going  to  pieces  earlier  than  it  should  go 
to  pieces.  The  necessity  of  the  Sabbath  as  found  in  the 
human  constitution  is  a  far  more  significant  reason  to  the 
student  than  any  command  found  in  the  twentieth  chap- 
ter of  Exodus  or  that  is  founded  upon  any  technicallv 
religious  interpretation  which  can  be  given  to  Christ's  re- 
mark that  the  "Sabbath  was  made  for  man  and  not  man 
for  the  Sabbath."  It  may  also  be  said  to  the  student  that 
he  can  do  more  work  in  six  days  than  he  can  in  seven 
through  the  concentration  of  his  powers. 

It  also  becomes  the  duty  of  the  college  through  the 
proper  agency  to  indicate  to  the  students  what  is  the 
best  use  to  be  made  of  the  Sabbath.  The  idea  of  rest  as 
intellectual  vacancy  has  long  ago  faded,  and,  of  course,  it 
ought  to  have  faded.  The  studies  of  the  Sabbath  should 
minister  to  the  value  of  the  other  studies,  and  yet  they 
should  be  so  apart  from  the  week-day  studies  that  their 
pursuit  should  bring  into  service  faculties  different  from 
those  employed  in  the  week-day  pursuits.  It  is  to  my 
mind  fitting  that  the  college  student  should  give  to  him- 
self a  very  free  range  of  reading  on  the  Sabbath.  Biog- 
raphy, history  and  even  novels  may  represent  to  him 
powers  of  enlargement,  enrichment  and  of  inspiration 
which  are  the  choicest  results  of  his  regular  studies,  and 
yet  these  readings  may  be  in  themselves  quite  apart  from 
the  contents  of  his  ordinary  books.  The  college  student 
should  come  to  the  evening  of  his  Sunday  having  a  body 
rested,  having  a  mind  clearer,  a  heart  purer,  a  will  more 
firmly  set  to  the  right,  appetites  under  firmer  and  more 
constant  control,  aspirations  higher,  purposes  loftier,  en- 
thusiasms finer  and  nobler  than  were  his  at  the  sun-rising 
of  that  day. 

4* 

The  Latest  Word  about  the  Bible 

Hksuv  A.  Si  imsoN,  in  the  Chicago  Ad-.-ante  (Cong.;  Condensed 
for  J'i  iii.k  Opinion 
The  lectures  of  Professor  Budde  of  Strassburg.  just 
delivered  in  our  leading  universities,  may  be  taken  as  the 
latest,  if  not  the  last,  word  about  the  Bible,  and  the  ques- 
tion will  be  asked,  Where  do  we  stand  ?  if  not,  What  is 
left  ? 

Mis  thesis  is  that  the  Hebrews  found  their  religion 
among  the  Kenites  with  whom  Moses  lived  during  his 
long  exile  in  the  land  of  Midian.  He  uses  "Yah web  "  as 
the  name  of  the  Cod  of  the  Old  Testament  rather  than 
"Jehovah,''  because  in  so  doing  he  can  treat  the  subject 
historically,  and  say  many  things  that  might  offend  his 
hearers  if  they  were  said  in  connection  with  the  more 
familiar  name.  To  him  the  history  of  Is-racl  is  simply  the 
story  of  the  slow  and  troubled  steps  by  which  this  alien 
and  primitive  cult,  which  had  no  definite  ethical  or  reli- 
gious character,  and  which  differed  little  if  at  all  in  essen- 
tials from  the  religions  of  the  times,  became  the  religion 
of  the  prophets,  the  noble  and  exalted  faith  in  the  Cod  of 
heaven  and  earth  which  is  the  starting  point  for  Christi- 
anity. 

If  the  Hebrews  in  Kgypt  had  any  religion  of  their  own 
it  was  so  insignificant  as  not  to  receive  his  notice;  he 
never  refers  to  it  in  his  lecture;  and  it  has  no  place  in  the 
development.  The  same  is  true  of  Yahweh  worship 
among  the  Kenites.    Absolutely  nothing  is  known  about 
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it.  Indeed,  nothing  is  known  about  the  Kenites;  and 
questions  about  their  religion  are,  in  the  present  state  of 
archeologicat  knowledge,  of  the  same  class  as  the  old  in- 
quiry of  the  boarding  school  miss,  trying  to  make  conver- 
sation: "If  you  had  a  brother,  would  he  like  cheese?"  If 
there  were  any  Kenites,  and  if  they  had  a  religion,  would 
it  be  like  the  early  religion  of  Israel  ?  It  is  entirely  proper, 
therefore,  for  the  learned  lecturer  to  begin  with  a  lahula 
rasa,  and  assume  that  the  Hebrews  received  from  the 
Kenites  a  religion  which  stood  in  the  same  relation  to 
the  religion  they  have  passed  over  to  us  that  the  clean 
stone  did  to  the  famous  "stone  broth  "  of  the  tramp.  He 
started  with  that  in  the  kettle,  it  may  be  remembered,  and 
borrowed  in  variety  and  quantity  enough  of  "flavorings" 
from  the  farmer's  wife  to  make  a  tine  rich  soup; 

The  starting  point  with  the  Hebrews  was  their  "free 
choice  "  of  the  Kenttc  god.  Other  nations  worshiped  the 
gods  of  the  land  where  they  lived,  or  adopted  the  religion 
to  which  they  were  born;  the  Hebrews  made  a  free 
choice,  and  that  choice,  gave  to  their  religion  its  first 
ethical  character.  Out  of  that,  as  from  a  seed,  grew  all 
that  followed. 

Various  Topics 

London  Methodists  have  been  holding  a  fifteen-hour  con- 
tinuous prayer  meeting,  the  speakers  being  limited  to  two- 
minute  prayers. 

Following  upon  the  Methodist  idea  for  a  twentieth  cen- 
tury fund,  the  Baptist  Union  of  England  has  unanimously 
resolved  to  recommend  the  raising  ol  a  quarter  of  a  million 
pounds  from  half  a  million  baptists  for  a  similar  fund. 

A  theater  in  Atlanta,  (la.,  has  been  leased  by  two  Mor- 
mon elders  and  dedicated  as  a  Mormon  temple.  The  elders 
have  made  no  converts  so  lar,  and  say  they  do  not  wish  them. 
They  claim  that  they  merely  wish  to  disseminate  Mormon  doc- 
trines and  to  show  that  Mormons  arc  not  polygamists.  They 
announce  that  no  collection  will  he  taken  up,  as  a  wealthy 
elder  in  Salt  Lake  City  is  meeting  all  expenses. 

Interior  [Pres.]  Chii\i^>  :  Most  Christians  know  of  the 
famous  Deaconess  home  founded  at  Kaiserswcrth,  in  Ger- 
many, in  183(1.  It  is  now  the  mother  of  315  ••  tlaughtcr 
houses,"  which 'with  the  mother  embrace  13.309  sisters,  who 
arc  at  work  in  4.745  different  tields.  They  are  at  service  in 
1,080  hospitals,  31  1  asylums,  193  orphanages.  8K1  schools  for 
young  children,  8»  creches.  1  12  refuges  for  girls,  39  ••  Mag- 
dalene "  homes,  18  reformatories.  7  houses  of  correction.  5 
mission  stations,  and  19  other  tields.  while  1.973  labor  as 
Bible  readers  in  connection  with  churches. 

The  following  statistics  of  the  Jews  in  Palestine  are  from 
the  report  of  the  United  States  consul  at  Beirut,  recently 
published  by  the  state  department: 

•  hit  of  a  total  population  in  Palestine  of  some  200,000  souIm, 
alnjut  40,000  arc  Jows.  as  against  14,000  twenty  years  ago.  In 
Jerusalem  lhere  ate  22,000  Ji;ws.  half  of  whom  have  immigrated 
from  Euro]w  and  America  and  are  called  A*  likena/im,  to  dis- 
tinguish thcin  from  the  oriental  Israelites,  the  Scphardists.  Nine 
hundred  and  sixty  families,  numbering  aliout  5,000  souls,  inhabit 
the  22  Jewish  colonies  in  Palestine.  which  h.«ve  been  founded  am! 
subsidized  by  Europeans,  ten  by  Itaron  Edmund  de  Rothschild, 
representing  the  attiame  hta  hU  univtrstllt ;  the  rest  by  the  Jew. 
isli  colonization  association  and  by  the  Odessa  company. 

The  Coptic  Church  of  Egypt  is  one  of  the  most  venerable 
and  interesting  in  Christendom,  weak  and  insignificant 
though  it  has  become.  The  Egyptian  Copts  are  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Christians  ol  Egypt  of  apostolic  limes,  and  of  the 
age  of  the  fathers.  The  Copts  are  now  only  150,000.  about 
one  in  fourteen  of  the  people.  There  arc  about  10.000  in 
Cairo,  and  they  are  a  race  by  themselves,  physically  as  well 
as  spiritually.  They  are  not  to  be  left  friendless.  At  a 
meeting  ol  the  association  for  the  furtherance  of  Christianity 
in  Egypt  the  bishop  of  Ely  showed  that  the  main  object  now 
is  to  develop  the  Coptic  Church.  There  is  a  Coptic  bishop  of 
Khartoum,  where  there  are  seven  ruined  Coptic  churches. 
It  has  been  determined  to  appeal  lor  /:n.or>o  for  ihc  estab- 
lishment of  a  bishop  in  Egypt. 


LETTERS  AND  ART 

Modern  Literature  as  a  Source  of  Pessimism 

The  New  York  Outlet,  February  IS.    Condensed  for  PiM.tc 

Oil  N  lox 

Those  who  read  modern  books  and  know  modern  art 
have  passed  through  a  wave  of  intense  depression  during 
the  last  two  decades.  It  has  seemed  at  times  to  the  reader 
of  current  literature,  as  if  all  the  old  sanctions  had  lost 
their  authority,  the  old  inspirations  spent  their  force,  and 
the  old  hopes  dissolved  in  a  mist  of  sadness.  A  dense  fog 
has  hung  over  many  of  the  makers  of  art  so  long  that  one- 
begins  to  ask  if  there  ever  were  clear  skies  and  shining 
stars.  In  this  atmosphere  it  seems  as  if  all  men  were  vile, 
all  women  corrupters,  all  life  a  disease.  The  spirit  is 
everywhere  the  creature  of  inflexible  laws  or  of  brutal 
chance;  the  child  grows  into  inevitable  vice  as  he  grows 
into  strength;  the  tenderest  heart  is  doomed  to  be  broken 
by  the  transmitted  curse  of  corrupted  blood;  those  who 
struggle  in  the  meshes  of  fate  bruise  themselves  without 
gain;  all  aspiration  and  self-sacrifice  and  toil  arc  met  with 
the  derisive  irony  of  an  order  of  existence  which  remorse- 
lessly consumes  all  nobleness  and  studiously  stimulates  all 
baseness.  And  when  one  escapes  out  of  this  dense  fog  of 
pessimism,  he  often  finds  himself  in  a  world  which,  if  less 
brutally  lustful  and  sordid,  is  full  of  weariness  and  disease 
and  melancholy.  A  great  many  modern  artists  have  put 
forth  their  full  strength  in  dealing  with  their  materials  only 
to  make  the  futility  of  all  art  and  achievement  more  clear. 
This  interpretation  of  life  as  brutal  chaos,  moral  accident, 
or  rigid  necessity  has  been  made  so  often,  with  so  much 
force,  in  forms  of  such  beauty,  that  many  men  have  come 
to  accept  it  as  a  matter  of  course.  They  have  lived  so 
long  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  hospital  that  they  have 
come  to  accept  the  hospital  as  the  normal  home  of  human- 
ity, instead  of  being  a  temporary  refuge  for  a  very  small 
number  of  unfortunate  or  disabled  people.  Men  and 
women  of  receptive  temper  succumb  to  this  atmosphere 
of  depression  without  even  making  the  effort  to  get  out- 
of-doors  an. I  to  breathe  the  air  of  the  great  open  world. 
They  have  grown  into  such  familiarity  with  mental  and 
moral  insanity,  they  have  lived  so  habitually  with  the  dis- 
eased and  the  deformed,  that  they  have  come  to  regard 
sickness  as  health  and  insanity  as  a  normal  condition. 

Now,  art  carries  with  it  a  certain  authority:  beautiful 
and  sincere  work  never  fails  to  affect  the  imagination;  but 
art,  being  the  product  of  men,  reflects  temperament,  in- 
tellect, and  character,  and  is  quite  as  likely  to  misunder- 
stand and  misrepresent  life  as  are  the  men  who  fashion  it. 
A  brilliant  talker  charms  us  by  the  freshness  and  variety 
of  his  tones,  his  impressions,  his  conclusions;  but  if  we 
perceive  that  his  knowledge  of  life  is  partial  and  his  view 
of  life  distorted,  we  still  get  a  certain  pleasure  from  him. 
but  wc  refuse  to  accept  his  views  or  to  act  upon  his  state- 
ments There  is  a  great  deal  of  art  the  beauty  of  which 
wc  recognize  and  feel,  but  which  ought  not  to  influence 
us.  because  we  perceive  its  inadequacy  as  an  interpreta- 
tion. We  read  Dean  Swift's  "  Houyhnhnms "  with  keen 
appreciation  of  its  merciless  satire,  but  we  do  not  accept 
its  conclusions  that  all  men  are  beasts.  We  know  that 
the  picture  is  untrue,  and  we  remember  that  Swift  died 
mad.  Wc  enjoy  keenly  the  exquisite  workmanship  of 
Guv  de  Maupassant,  but  we  come  very  soon  to  recognize 
that  he  is  neither  a  wide  nor  a  wholesome  observer;  we 
are  aware  from  our  first  ac  quaintance  with  him  that  there 
is  a  lurking  element  of  disease  which  is  presently  to  wreck 
his  superb  intellect.  Wc  do  not  fail  to  recognize  the 
power  of  Huysman's  "A  Rebours "  and  D'Annunzio's 
"Triumph  of  Death,  but  if  we  keep  our  sanity  we  are 
aware  that  in  those  artistic  works  wc  are  in  a  world  as 
unreal  as  that  into  which  I'oe  takes  us  in  "The  Fall  of  the 
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House  of  Usher.''  The  tremendous  personal  force  which 
expressed  itself  in  the  "  Hetc  Humainc"  may  be  recog- 
nized without  accepting  the  interpretation  of  life  which  it 
presents.  Zola  has  been,  in  fact,  one  of  the  greatest  ro- 
mancers of  the  time,  a  reporter  of  great  power,  but  emi- 
nently untrustworthy  save  in  a  very  limited  field. 

It  is  certain  that  health  is  the  basis  of  all  trustworthy 
observation  of  life,  and  of  all  sound  conclusions  regarding 
iL  To  find  one's  generation  overclouded  does  not  mean, 
therefore,  that  the  sky  has  fallen;  to  live  among  men  who 
declare  that  life  is  a  long,  meaningless  irony  does  not  in- 
volve rejection  of  the  testimony  of  the  great  sane  spirits 
who  have  affirmed  the  noble  possibilities  ot  man's  nature 
and  the  spiritual  nobility  of  his  life.  Robett  Browning  is 
a  saner  witness  than  De  Maupassant,  and  Tennyson  a 
deeper  observer  than  Verlaine. 

+ 

Emi)  Sauer  and  Modern  Pianism 

E.  Ikk.n.jus  Stkvenson.  in  the  New  York  Indtptndtnt, 

February  9.  Condensed  for  I'l'dlic  Oi-imon 
Modern  pianism,  under  public  circumstances,  usually 
must  accept  a  condition  false  to  musical  art,  and  on  its 
uce  absurd.  At  least  the  pianism  in  many  large  cities,  all 
over  the  world,  over  and  over  again,  must  do  this  when  a 
player  of  great  vogue  and  of  audacious  advertising  is  in 
question.  The  pianoforte  and  the  pianist  are  obliged  to 
accomplish  their  duty  to  .1  composer  in  one  or  another 
huge  hall,  utterly  antagonistic  in  its  size  to  the  fine  pian- 
ette effects.  He  plays  before  an  audience  the  sue  and 
situation  of  which  forbids  any  sense  of  intimacy  and  easy 
attention  during  the  recital  :  and  the  player's  instrument 
:s  made  a  vehicle  of  superficial  and  merely  noisy  effects, 
instead  of  those  that  are  musical.  The  pianoforte,  it  is 
true,  has  been  developed  within  about  thirty  years  into  an 
instrument  possessing  a  volume  of  tone  and  an  endurance 
of  its  mechanical  action  that  makes  its  notes  triumphant, 
even  amid  the  most  tumultuous  orchestration  of  a  Liszt 
concerto.  Its  exquisite  temperament  makes  its  more 
delicate  voice  "carry"  admirably.  But  the  fact  that  we 
so  must  hear  the  pianoforte  or  can  hear  it  so  decidedly  does 
not  alter  much  the  unpleasant  truth  that  realty  musical 
pianism  as  a  "school  "  of  playing  has  not  the  number  of 
representatives  which  it  should  have.  In  a  reaction  from 
jentimcntalism  and  formal  work  they  have  been  slighted 
away  and  are  now  undervalued.  A  vast  deal  of  enthusi- 
astic or  solemn  bosh  is  written  by  musical  reviewers  on  a 
regiment  of  thunder-and-lightning  virtuosi  whose  mission 
is  more  athletic  than  aesthetic. 

Mr.  Emil  Sauer,  the  latest  accession  here  to  our  large 
representation  of  German  players  must  needs  face  the  false 
conditions  that  I  have  pointed  out.  But  Mr.  Sauer  does 
not  give  one  the  impression  of  submitting  to  them  ;  and 
so  I  take  him  pro  argumenlo,  as  nearest  to  hand.  Mr. 
Sauer  is  a  more  pianistic  pianist  than  any  of  his  high  rank 
who  has  come  to  this  country  on  a  tour  in  several  seasons. 
I  have  heard  him  abroad,  enough  to  expect  that  he  would 
not  change  his  manner  to  suit  our  perverted  American 
conceptions  of  great  pianism.  But  a  reviewer  never  knows 
what  an  artist's  ideas  of  expediency  may  do  for  or  against 
even  a  matured  style.  Mr.  Sauer  is  about  forty  years  old, 
and  he  has  a  reputation  second  to  none  in  his  profession, 
all  Germany  over — not  to  mention  England.  During 
many  seasons  he  has  been  approached  with  proposals  for 
an  American  tour,  but  none  have  brought  him  to  this 
country  till  now.  He  has  played  twice  or  thrice  in  this 
city  since  his  arrival  some  weeks  ago.  He  has  achieved  a 
complete  success.  Now,  Mr.  Salter's  local  debut  was  made 
in  quite  the  worst  concert  hall  in  the  town — the  Metro- 
politan opera  house,  where  is  a  stage  as  big  as  a  city 
lot  and  an  arri'tre-scine  and  an  auditorium  cavernous 
as  a   coliseum.      Last    Thursday   and   Saturday  his 


auditorium  was  vast  Carnegie  hall.  Neither  place 
was  appropriate.  Each  time  '  Mr.  Sauer  showed 
three  things.  One  thing  was  that  he  is  a  con- 
summate pianist  in  every  quality  of  a  pianist's  technical 
perfectness  ;  that  he  is  as  expressive  a  player  as  the  piano- 
forte allows ;  and,  last,  he  made  it  clear  that  here  is  a 
player  of  an  abused  instrument  who  does  not  purpose  to 
abuse  it,  or  music  for  it,  or  music  in  its  general  sense,  by 
forcing  the  piano's  utterances,  by  making  it  light  a  battle 
with  a  band,  and  with  an  area  unsympathetic  to  its  actual 
nature. 

That  lesson,  therefore,  in  threefold  is  one  that  I  com- 
mend to  pianists  the  world  over — not  forgetting  Mr. 
Paderewsky,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mme.  Carre  ft  o,  Mr.  Rummel, 
and  a  fine  catalogue  of  contemporaries  of  the  most  brilli- 
ant talents,  reputes,  authority  and  vogue,  urbe  el  orie. 
Mr.  Sauer  played  with  vigor  when  necessary,  but  not  like 
a  boiler  shop.  He  brought  out  his  fullest  chords  sonor- 
ously ;  yet  not  as  if  he  were  eliciting  them  with  his  feet. 
His  runs  and  trills  were  limpid,  and  yet  even  when 
merely  ornamental  figures  in  a  Beethoven  or  Henselt  were 
in  question  he  kept  his  instrument  to  a  clear,  carrying 
mezzo-voce  that  was  heard  everywhere  in  the  house,  but 
that  never  exceeded  the  dynamic  power  desirable  in  a 
private  music-room.  He  was,  often,  repose  itself  in  man- 
ner and  in  result.  Mr.  Sauer  is  not  impeccable  as  an 
illustrator  of  more  inwardly  artistic  pianism  than  certain 
of  his  peers.  But  he  points  a  moral  more  than — many  of 
them.  If  thegrotesqucric  of  big  halls,  big  audiences  and 
tornadic  virtuosity  is  to  pass,  it  will  be  by  the  sort  of 
pianism  with  which — a  marvel  in  a  Liszt  pupil— Sauer 
and  a  few  others  are  in  relatively  close  touch. 

4- 

Stage  Censorship 

New  York  Natien.  Condensed  for  Pv»l.ic  OriNlos 
The  report  that  a  bill  will  be  introduced  before  long 
in  the  state  senate,  the  object  of  which  is  to  establish  the 
office  of  theatrical  censor  in  New  York  city,  suggests  some 
serious  reflections.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  some- 
thing of  the  kind  is  wanted  in  this  city  badly  enough,  but 
it  would  be  a  good  deal  better  to  let  conditions  remain  as 
they  are  than  to  intrust  the  powers  of  such  an  office  to  an 
unworthy  or  incapable  person.  Everybody  knows  that  an 
active  stage  censorship  exists  in  all  the  greater  European 
cities,  and  everybody  knows  also  that  our  very  foulest  dra- 
matic importations  come  to  us  from  the  countries  where 
the  censorship  is  supposed  to  be  the  strictest.  The  ex- 
planation of  this  fact  is  that  the  continental  censors  con- 
cern themselves  chiefly  with  political  sentiment,  and  care 
very  little  indeed  about  any  mere  offense  to  decency  or 
morality.  Here,  of  course,  there  is  no  demand  for  a  po- 
litical censorship.  We  should  need  an  officer  somewhat 
akin  to  the  examiner  of  plays  in  London,  a  university 
scholar  of  eminence  who  has  devoted  many  years  to  the 
study  of  theatrical  literature,  and  is  able  to  comprehend 
the  scope  and  province  of  the  theater.  He  confines  his 
supervision  almost  entirely  to  matters  affecting  questions 
of  propriety,  and,  being  entirely  above  all  suspicion  of 
political  influence  or  pecuniary  interest,  it  is  very  seldom 
that  one  of  his  decisions  is  opposed  or  disputed.  In  fact, 
so  little  is  heard  of  him  that  comparatively  few  person*  are 
aware  of  his  existence  or  of  the  authority  which  he  exer- 
cises. The  appointment  of  such  a  man  in  this  city,  with 
ample  discretionary  powers  and  an  absolute  guarantee  of 
non-interference,  might  be  beneficial,  but  in  the  present 
circumstances  it  would  be  folly  to  look  for  any  such  Uto- 
pian occurrence. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  high  time  that  some  steps  were  taken 
to  check  the  increasing  recklessness  and  audacity  with 
which  the  lower  order  of  our  theatrical  entertainers  are 
seeking  to  fill  their  pockets  by  pandering  to  the  baser  in- 
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stincts  of  the  vulgar  crowd.  There  is  no  saying  to  what 
depths  this  degradation  of  the  stage  and  of  the  public  may 
not  proceed  if  some  means  be  not  found  to  punish  the 
most  notorious  offenders.  There  is  a  notion  on  the  part 
of  the  public  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  better  newspapers 
to  act  as  moral  constables  in  this  matter,  but  the  fact  is, 
that  the  newspapers  although  they  can  encourage  the 
mischief  in  a  thousand  ways,  arc  quite  powerless,  as  the 
case  now  stands,  to  suppress  or  even  greatly  to  mitigate  it. 
Experience  has  proved  beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt  that 
an  honest  denunciation  of  a  play  on  account  of  its  un- 
cleanness  has  no  other  result  than  the  sending  of  a  grent 
number  of  readers  to  witness  it.  It  is  unfortunately  the 
fact  that  some  newspapers  outside  the  admittedly  yellow 
class,  while  feigning  virtuous  indignation,  contribute  enor- 
mously to  the  profits  of  this  unclean  business,  by  publishing 
minute  details  of  the  grosser  offenses  perpetrated  before 
the  footlights.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  a  remedy  for 
an  evil  so  glaring  can  not  be  found  within  the  provisions 
of  the  common  law.  An  indictment  of  two  or  three  man- 
agers at  the  instigation  of  the  district  attorney,  and  a 
prompt  and  remorseless  relegation  of  them  to  the  peniten- 
tiary, if  only  for  a  week  or  two,  on  the  score  of  disorderly 
or  indecent  conduct,  would  be  more  effective  than  any 
censorship  which  is  at  all  likely  to  be  established  under 
the  patronage  of  Tammany  hall.  If  the  district  attorney 
has  not  time  to  bestow  upon  the  consideration  ef  a  ques- 
tion affecting  so  vitally  the  moral  well-being  of  the  com- 
munity, the  matter  might  be  taken  in  hand  by  some  of 
the  societies  for  the  prevention  of  vice,  which  could  not 
easily  find  a  more  important  subject  on  which  to  exercise 
their  energies. 

Mr.  Laidlay's  Attack  on  the    Royal  Academy 

New  Vork  Krtnimg  f\<it.  Excerpt 
When  iii  doubt,  attack  the  royal  academy,  seems  to 
be  the  motto  of  a  certain  section  of  the  British  public. 
At  irregular  intervals,  usually  at  moments  of  least  provo- 
cation, the  story  of  academical  evils  is  told  again,  and 
again  new  methods  of  reform  are  urged  upon  long-suffer- 
ing artists.  This  winter,  the  attack  has  come  in  the  shape 
of  a  large  and  elaborate  treatise  ("  The  Royal  Academy  : 
Its  Uses  and  Abuses"),  by  Mr.  I.aidlay,  H.  A.,  barrister 
and  artist.  I  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  Mr.  I.iidlay's 
argument,  in  the  first  place  because  my  concern  just  now 
is  not  with  the  crimes  of  the  academy,  and,  in  the  second, 
because  Mr.  I.iidlay's  methods  are  far  too  confused  and 
involved.  It  seems  a  pity, "so  long  as  he  took  upon  him- 
self the  task,  that  he  did  not  set  about  accomplishing  it 
more  thoroughly.  The  history  of  the  royal  academy, 
written  calmly  and  dispassionately,  would  be  a  far  more 
eloquent  plea  against  this  much-abused  institution  than  a 
windy  arraignment  prompted,  apparently,  by  some  per- 
sonal grievance.  From  the  time  of  Gainsborough,  and 
thence  onward  through  the  period  when  Fuscti  proclaimed 
his  wrongs,  there  has  been  reason  enough  to  find  fault  ; 
but  it  is  not  likely  that  Mr.  I.aidlay  can  be  successful 
where  commissions,  and  societies,  and  movements, 
and  new  English  art  clubs,  and  newspaper  crusades 
have  failed,  especially  as  artists  have  the  remedy  in 
their  own  hands  if  they  really  kit  they  could  endure 
the  injustice  no  longer.  If  outsiders  ceased  to  send  to 
the  academy  exhibitions,  if  they  combined  to  boycott  it, 
the  academy  could  not  survive  many  years.  The  only 
immediate  outcome  of  Mr.  Laidlay's  book,  however,  has 
been  tin-  suggestion  that  a  new,  a  liberal,  a  just,  a  truly 
representative  academy  be  established  by  the  county 
council,  which,  having  already  taken  art  under  its  wing 
by  establishing  a  technical  school  as  a  rival  to  south 
Kensington,  is  considered  by  its  admirers  to  be  ready 
equipped  to  solve  any  and  all  artistic  problems  in  the 


country.  But  I  must  Confess,  |j)e  performances  of  the 
county  council  as  patron*  0f  arj(  so  far,  do  not  inspire 
very  great  confidence  ;  and  as  the  scheme  would  adopt 
all  that  is  practically  worst  in  the  old  salon,  and  as,  in 
the  face  of  the  six  thousand  or  more  artists  in  the  coun- 
try, it  gayly  calls  for  a  gallery  in  which  every  picture 
shall  hang  on  the  line,  the  last  probably  has  already  been 
heard  of  it. 

Various  Topics 

Israel  Zangwill's  recent  visit  to  Boston  will  always  be  re- 
membered fondly  by  one  girl  of  his  race—  Mary  Antin  by 
name — who  has  the  distinction  and  the  credit  of  winning  his 
commendation  by  a  small  book  which  she  wrote  four  years 
ago  when  she  came  to  Boston  a  Polish  immigrant  girl 
scarcely  twelve  years  old.  This  little  book,  published  re- 
cently, with  a  •■  foreword  "  by  Mr.  Zangwill,  is  called  ••  From 
Plotzk  to  Boston." 

Gabricle  d'Annunzio  seems  anxious  to  make  what  he  can 
before  the  taste  for  his  work  disappears.  He  announces  five 
forthcoming  novels,  "  Grace,"  "  The  Annunciation,"  "  Fire," 
"  The  Dictator,"  The  Triumph  of  Life,"  and  ten  plays. 
"The  Dream  of  a  Summer  Day,"  ■•  The  Dream  of  a  Winter 
Night,"  "  The  Tragedy  of  Insanity."  ••  Sun,"  a  trilogy,  •'  The 
Alexandriad."  and  three  mysteries,  "  Persephone,"  ••  Adonis  " 
and  "  Orpheus." 

Walter  Crane,  the  English  illustrator,  whose  pen-and-ink 
line  drawings  and  etchings  attracted  considerable  attention 
when  he  visited  this  country  some  ten  years  ago.  is  now  at 
work  on  an  extensive  scries  of  illustrations  for  a  magniheent 
edition  of  the  Bible,  which  is  to  be  published  in  Amsterdam, 
the  fourfold  text  being  in  Dutch.  French. German, and  English, 
and  illustrated  by  artists  of  Holland,  France,  Germany,  and 
England,  as  well  as  of  Italy. 

Maurus  J6kai  has  already  received  high  honor  from  his 
countrymen,  but  another  one,  almost  unique,  is  in  store  lor 
him.  At  the  Paris  exhibition  of  1000  the  Hungarian  section 
will  include  a  •'  J6kai  exhibition,"  containing  a  copy  of  every 
edition  of  each  of  the  several  score  works  which  Jftkai  has 
written.  It  is  estimated  that  this  collection  will  consist  of 
some  thousands  of  volumes,  for  J6kai's  books  have  been  trans- 
lated into  most  of  the  European  languages. 

Confirmatory  evidence  for  the  correctness  of  Professor 
Skeat's  derivation  ol  Chaucer's  name  from  chaufecire,  "  heat 
wax,"  has  been  found  by  Mr.  Srott,  kee|>er  of  the  manuscripts 
in  the  British  museum.  Among  ihe  Westminster  abbey  land 
deeds  seven  have  been  found  relating  to  a  Chaufecire  family ; 
in  five  cases  the  name  is  written  Chaufecire,  in  one  Chaucer, 
and  in  one  Lc  Chaucers.  The  occupation  of  the  first  mem- 
ber of  the  family  was.  therefore,  that  of  chaff  w  ax,  an  othcer 
in  the  sealing  department  of  the  Chancery,  and  not  that  ot 
•  chaussier."  a  hosier 

Critic:  Madame  Bashkirtsefl,  the  mother  of  the  remark- 
able young  woman  whose  still  more  remarkable  journal  was 
published  shortly  after  her  untimely  death  at  the  age  ol 
twenty,  has  just  erected  a  memorial  to  her  in  Paris,  which 
lakes  a  singular  form — that  of  an  hotel.  It  contains,  among 
other  attractions,  a  number  of  paintings  by  Marie,  taken  from 
the  walls  of  her  famous  studio.  Madame  Bashkirtseff  had  al- 
ready erected  a  tomb  to  the  memory  of  her  daughter,  which 
was  more  like  a  house  than  a  sepulchre  for  the  dead.  It 
contains  a  furnished  room  where  the  mother  sits  and  com- 
munes with  herself  every  day  when  she  is  in  Paris. 

••  During  a  recent  visit  to  the  •  Hub.'"  says  a  correspond- 
ent of  the  New  York  Times.  ••  I  made  my  accustomed  pilgrim- 
age to  the  new  library  to  worship  belore  the  shrine  of  art  as 
embodied  in  the  mural  decorations  ot  the  late  Puvis  du  Cha- 
vannes.  I  was  lost  in  contemplation  before  that  beautiful 
panel  •  La  Poesie  des  Champs,'  when  my  reverie  was  inter- 
rupted by  exclamations  of  admiration.  The  voices  denoted 
that  the  owners  belonged  to  the  gentler  sex;  one  of  them 
crossed  over  to  the  other  side  ot  the  stairway  and  almost  im- 
mediately came  back,  her  countenance  lighted  up  with  unmis- 
takable ioy.  and  in  a  loud  whisper  said  to  her  friend:  "My 
dear,  come  over  here  quick;  they  have  got  this  side  papered 
too  "  " 
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MISCELLANY 

The  Presidency  of  Brown  University 

H.  R.  Palmer  in  Harper's  Weekly,  New  York 
m Brown  university  followed  a  well-established  precedent 
on  Wednesday,  February  8,  in  electing  a  clergyman  to  its 
presidency.    Rev.  James  Monroe  Taylor,  D.I).,  LL.D., 


JAMES  MONROE  TAYLOR,  D  O..  LL.D. 

('resident  of  Vassar  college  and  president-elect  of  Brown, 
was  born  fifty  years  ago  last  August,  and  graduated  at  the 
I'niversity  of  Rochester  in  1  868,  and  from  the  Rochester 
theological  seminary  in  1871.  He  studied  and  traveled 
a  year  in  Furope  before  settling  as  pastor  of  a  Baptist 
thurch  at  South  Norwalk,  Connecticut.  From  South 
Norwalk  he  went  to  the  Fourth  Baptist  church  at  Provi- 
dence, and  it  was  while  occupjing  the  pulpit  there  that 
he  was  elected  to  the  Vassar  presidency.  He  has  now 
been  at  Vassar  twelve  years,  and  in  that  time  the  college 
hai  prospered  in  numbers,  influence,  and  resources. 

Dr.  Taylor  is  a  deep  historical  student,  and  is  de- 
scribed as  a  cultured  gentleman  of  great  good  sense  and 
•administrative  ability.  He  has  an  attractive  presence  and 
the  desirable  gift  of  tact.  It  is  believed  that  his  adminis- 
tration at  Brown  will  be  marked  by  an  expansion  of  the 
u-cfulness  and  influence  of  the  university,  and  that  his 
unanimous  election  by  the  corporation,  forecasting  the 
harmonious  rallying  of  Brown  men  about  him,  will  have 
i  favorable  effect  on  the  collection,  now  in  progress,  of  a 
two-million-dollar  endowment  fund.  Brown,  like  most 
New  Fngland  colleges,  has  sorely  suffered  in  the  past  for 
lick  of  money. 

President  Taylor  will  find  in  Brown  a  university  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty-live  years'  honorable  standing,  a  student 
body  numbering  nearly  one  thousand,  and  a  congenial 
and  cultured  surrounding  community.  While,  as  the 
nominating  committee  of  the  corporation  pointed  out  in 
its  report  of  recommendation,  the  same  qualities  of  leader- 
ship and  administration  that  have  made  him  successful  in 
the  presidency  of  a  college  for  young  women  should  adapt 
him  to  the  headship  of  a  university  for  young  men,  he 
may  be  expected  to  take  a  particular  interest  in  the 
women's  college  at  Brown,  which,  in  the  half-dozen  years 
of  its  existence,  has  grown  to  be  an  institution  with  165 
students,  and  has  built  for  itself,  with  the  help  of  the 
loyal  women  of  Rhode  Island,  a  handsome  home,  to 


which  the  name  of  Pembroke  hall  has  been  given,  in 
honor  of  Pembroke  college,  Cambridge,  from  which  Roger 
Williams  graduated. 

Watihrnan  (  Hapt.),  Boston 

Dr.  Taylor  is  by  choice  and  training  an  educator  and 
administrator.  His  activities  have  been  concentrated  in 
these  directions,  and  while  he  has  published  some  addresses 
and  sermons,  a  manual  of  psychology,  and  was  a  member 
of  the  well-known  "Committee  of  Ten  "  whose  report  on 
the  relations  between  secondary  schools  and  the  colleges 
marks  an  epoch  in  American  educational  history,  his 
power  has  been  chiefly  manifested  in  the  direct  discharge 
of  his  presidential  duties.  Perhaps  the  main  characteristic 
of  Dr.  Taylor  as  a  preacher  and  public  speaker  is  his 
robust  common  sense,  his  sound  judgment  of  methods, 
and  his  knowledge  of  men. 

Brooklyn  Citiun 

After  the  unpleasant  exhibition  of  the  internal  dissen- 
sions which  threatened  the  disruption  of  the  corporation 
of  Brow  n  university  and  culminated  in  the  resignation  of 
Dr.  Andrews,  it  is  obvious  that  a  man  of  unimpeachable 
scholarship  and  strong  personality  is  needed  to  unite 
diverging  influences  and  insure  the  realization  of  the  high 
ideals  cherished  by  all  who  arc  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  the  university.  Such  a  man  is  Dr.  Taylor.  He  has 
succeeded  in  whatever  he  has  undertaken.  Blessed  with 
almost  unlimited  enthusiasm,  he  has  the  faculty  of  com- 
municating something  of  his  own  spirit  to  those  with 
whom  he  comes  in  contact. 

+ 

The  Washington  Monument 

Jt'LlA  L.\RNKD,  in  the  February  Seriiiter't  Magazine.  New  York 
Oh  pure,  white  shaft  upspringing  to  the  light 
With  one  grand  leap  of  heavenward-reaching  might. 
Calmly  against  the  blue  forevermore 
Lift  thou  the  changeless  type  of  souls  that  soar 
Above  the  common  dust  of  sordid  strife 
Into  the  radiant  ether  of  a  life 
Shephcred  by  the  vastness  of  eternity  ! 
A  hero's  quickening  spirit  lifteth  thee 
Unto  the  skies  that  claim  thee  for  their  own  : 
In  those  vast  fields  of  light,  sublime,  alone, 
High  commune  holdest  thou  with  the  young  day. 
With  sunset's  glowing  heart  ere  twilight  gray 
Hath  stilled  its  throbbing  fires,  and  with  dim  night 
That  folds  thee  softly  in  the  silver  light 
Of  many  a  dreaming  moon.    In  majesty 
Serene,  like  the  great  name  enshrined  in  thee. 
Thou  dost  defy  the  all-destroying  years. 
Smite  with  thy  still  rebuke  our  craven  fears  ! 
Point  us  forever  to  the  highest  height. 
And  in  our  nation's  peril-hours  shine  white 
With  thy  mute  witness  to  the  undying  power 
Of  the  high  soul  that  lives  above  the  hour! 

+ 

American  Victories  in  English  School  Histories 

Ji  i  t  vv  K\l. hi.  in  the  February  Harper's  Magazine,  New  York 

Exoerpl 

The  American  school  history  has  been  the  main  bar  to 
friendliness  with  Fngland,  by  reason  of  its  comments  on 
the  wars  of  our  independence  and  of  1812.  I  was  very 
curious  when  I  first  visited  Fngland,  in  1 889,  to  see  how 
the  revolutionary  war  was  treated  in  Fnglish  school  his- 
tories, but  the  only  history  I  found,  in  a  little  village  school 
that  I  visited,  dismissed  the  matter  with  a  mere  statement 
that  in  a  certain  year  we  separated  from  the  mother- 
country  and  set  up  a  republican  form  of  government. 
The  geographies  paid  scarcely  more  attention  to  our 
country,  and  I  came  away  with  the  impression  so  many 
Americans  have,  that  the  Fnglish  schoolboy  is  taught  far 
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less  about  our  country  than  its  importance  should  war- 
rant. Within  a  month  I  have  come  across  a  "School 
History  of  England"  for  boys  of  what  we  would  call 
high-school  age,  and  have  been  more  than  astonished  at  the 
manner  in  which  the  writer,  Cunningham  Geikie,  treats 
the  subjects  which  have  so  long  remained  open  sores  with 
us,  largely  because  we  have  supposed  that  the  English 
were  cither  wilfully  ignorant  of  the  wrongs  we  suffered  at 
their  hands,  or,  at  least,  were  unrepentant.  1  found  that 
this  history,  one  of  a  well-known  series  of  school-books, 
condemns  the  policies  of  England's  governments,  at  the 
times  of  our  ruptures  with  them,  more  severely  and  in 
harsher  language  than  I  remember  ever  to  have  seen  in  an 
American  school-book.  After  enumerating  the  burdens, 
just  and  unjust,  which  Grcnvillc  forced  upon  us,  the  his- 
torian goes  on  to  declare  the  insanity  of  the  king,  and 
the  illness  of  Pitt  at  a  later  date  (1766).  He  says  that 
the  members  of  the  government  were  ill-fitted  to  take 
Pitt's  place,  and  one  especially,  Charles  Townshcnd, 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  "wanting  in  prudence  and 
self-restraint,  was  destined  to  be  the  evil  genius  of  Eng- 
land at  this  crisis." 

The  causes  of  the  war  of  1 8 1  a  he  discusses  thus : 
"  Grenville's  order  that  all  vessel*  on  their  way  to  Euro- 
pean ports  must  call  at  a  British  one  was  bitterly  resented 
in  America,  and  a  further  grievance  was  felt  in  the  right 
asserted  by  England  to  search  all  vessels  on  the  high  seas 
for  deserters  from  English  men-of-war.  As  a  counter- 
measure  to  these  hindrances  to  commerce  on  both  sides, 
the  United  States  had  passed  an  act  in  1808  stopping  all 
trade  with  either  England  or  France,  but  Napoleon  had 
withdrawn  all  that  was  complained  of,  as  far  as  America 
was  concerned,  and  the  act  had  been  repealed  as  regarded 
Erancc.  The  stupid  government  in  power  in  England 
would  not,  however,  yield,  and  the  end  was  a  declaration 
of  war  by  the  United  States  in  June,  1812.  Washington 
was  taken  and  the  public  buildings  burned,  to  the  last- 
ing disgrace  of  our  government,  by  whose  express 
orders  this  barbarism  was  enacted."  Thus  we  see 
that  in  England  and  America  the  same  stings  arc' 
left  in  the  schoolboy  mind  by  the  same  treatment 
of  the  same  chapters  of  history.  But  the  stings  in 
the  English  boy's  mind  are  those  of  self-reproach,  and 
therefore  may  well  prompt  us  to  admit  that  we  are  more 
than  quits  with  him. 

Another  "New  Education" 

Rochester  {N.  V.)  I'oit  Exfiras.  Cond'-nscd  for  I'vbi.h  Oris  ion 
M.  Demolins,  the  French  sociologist,"  who  leaped  into 
world-wide  fame  two  years  ago  by  the  publication  of  his 
little  book  on  the  superiority  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  has  just 
come  out  with  a  new  book  on  what  he  is  pleased  to  call 
the  new  education.  It  is  a  generalization  of  the  methods 
of  education  that  he  found  in  a  remarkably  successful 
private  school  in  rural  England.  In  that  school  all  for- 
malism and  routine  were  abolished.  Little  attention  was 
given  to  books;  students  were  led  to  learn  everything  by 
experiment  and  contact  with  things.  The  teachers  sus- 
tained the  relation  of  companion  rather  than  teachers  to 
the  students.  When  the  courses  of  study  were  finished, 
the  students  were  prepared  to  undertake  whatever  business 
they  might  select  for  their  life  work.  They  were,  how- 
ever, especially  fitted  for  a  business  career  requiring  self- 
reliance. 

Taking  this  plan  as  a  basis,  M.  Demolins  holds  that 
schools  should  be  located,  not  in  cities,  but  in  the  coun- 
try and  adjacent  to  woods  or  a  river  or  lake  and  open 
fields.  Connected  with  them,  there  should  be  several 
acres  of  land.  Pupils  and  teachers  should  live  together, 
and  if  the  teachers  are  married,  the  wives  should  also  be 
teachers.    Both  should  participate  not  only  in  all  studies, 
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but  in  all  sports  and  occupations.  Descending  to  details, 
M.  Dcmolins  says: 

As  for  the  studies,  the  all-important  principle  should  be 
no  work  except  during  school  hours.  No  preparation  ol 
lessons,  no  thought  about  the  work,  should  engage  the  atten- 
tion ol"  the  students  outside  of  these  hours.  The  system  to  be 
pursued  in  the  classrooms  should  he  this:  First  of  all,  the 
teacher  examines  the  pupils  in  the  lessons  of  the  previousday. 
After  this  review,  as  thorough  as  possible,  the  next  lesson  is 
explained.  The  exposition  is  at  once  followed  by  questions 
from  the  teachers,  the  object  being  to  determine  how  far  the 
pupils  have  assimilated  the  lesson.  Misunderstanding  is 
thus  removed,  and,  where  necessary,  supplementary  explana- 
tions are  made.  "  This  examination  over,  the  pupils  are  to 
write  a  resume  of  what  they  have  learned,  and  the  teacher 
is  to  read  and  correct  these  notes,  answer  questions,  etc. 
This  completes  the  lesson,  and  nothing  more  is  to  be  done  on 
the  subject  during  the  day. 

Amusements  of  all  kinds,  outdoor  and  indoor,  includ- 
ing musical  and  dramatic  entertainments,  fill  a  large  space 
in  M.  Demolins'  curriculum.  So  do  drawing,  painting, 
sculpture  and  music.  Both  ancient  and  modern  lan- 
guages are  to  be  taught  by  the  conversational  method. 
During  the  first  two  years,  the  students  will  pursue  general 
courses  obligatory  u[K>n  all.  During  the  next  two  years, 
special  courses  will  be  required.  These  will  fit  the  student 
for  any  particular  calling.  Being  a  practical  as  well  as  1 
theoretical  reformer,  M.  Demolins  has  established  near 
Paris  a  school  based  upon  his  ideas.  His  fee  is  2,500 
francs  a  year  for  each  pupil,  which  includes  several  weeks' 
travel  in  England  and  Germany  to  carry  on  the  study  of 
the  languages  of  those  countries. 

+ 

Various  Topics 

Queen  Victoria's  will  is  engrossed  on  vellum,  quarto  si/e, 
and  is  bound  as  a  volume,  and  secured  by  a  private  lock. 

At  Harvard  and  Columbia  universities  this  year  a  course 
of  fifteen  lectures  on  life  insurance  as  a  social  institution  will 
be  given. 

Mr.  Carnegie  has  conditionally  given  $250,000  to  the  city 
ol  Washington  for  the  purpose  of  founding  a  library,  and 
$100,000  to  Atlanta. 

London  master  bakers  arc  trying  to  suppress  the  Good 
Friday  hot  cross  bun  on  account  of  the  too  great  extra  work 
its  manufacture  demands. 

Cambridge  university  greatly  lacks  funds.  An  association 
has  been  formed  to  aid  it.  The  duke  of  Devonshire  has  given 
$50,000,  and  the  Rothschilds  firm  $50,000, 

A  tumbledown  house  in  Johnson's  court.  Fleet  street, 
London,  in  which  Dr.  Johnson  lived  for  many  years  with  the 
persons  dependent  on  him,  is  to  be  demolished  to  make  room 
for  a  hotel  extension. 

Aubrey  and  Lionel  Tennyson,  eight  and  ten  years  of  age, 
and  grandsons  of  the  late  poet  laureate,  have  obtained  a 
prize  and  an  honorable  mention  respectively  for  poetical  com- 
positions in  a  contest  started  by  an  English  children's  mag- 
azine. 

Henry  Jones,  known  throughout  the  world  by  his  nom  de 
plume  of  "  Cavendish,"  died  recently  in  London.  He  was 
recognized  as  the  leading  whist  authority  of  his  day.  lie  was 
by  profession  a  surgeon,  and  a  member  of  the  royal  college 
of  surgeons. 

Wan-ester  uazette :  There  was  a  strange  scene  in 
the  Boston  art  museum  when  Helen  Keller,  the  deaf, 
dumb  and  blind  girl,  whose  education  has  developed  such 
wonderful  possibilities,  •  saw  "  the  statues  in  the  room  de- 
voted to  Creek  casts.  She  was  mounted  on  a  step-ladder, 
and,  with  the  lingers  which  seem  to  see  and  hear,  took  in  the 
beauties  of  ancient  sculpture,  while  the  students  in  the  insti- 
tution stood  about  and  wondered.  She  knew  of  nearly  all 
the  statues  before  her  visit  to  the  museum,  and  discussed 
them  intelligently.  When  she  needed  explanation  she 
reached  for  the  hand  ol  a  (riend,  who  spelled  into  her  fingers 
what  she  wanted  to  know. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 

Exotics  and  Retrospective* 

tixiu  **d  Krtretftelmi.    By  Lu   *dio  Hsakn. 
Llilh.   pp.  *'•     Bn»tol>:    1-illlr.  Ilrowu 

&'  Co. 

TheJaPANESF.  proverb,  "Even  the  worst 
tea  is  sweet  when  first  made  from  the 
new  leaf,"  serves  most  appropriately  as 
an  introduction  to  the  Exotics.  Un- 
doubtedly the  chief  charm  of  these  ex- 
quisite bits  of  prose  poetry  lies  in  the 
daring  originality  ol  the  fancies  ex- 
pressed. Where,  for  instance,  is  there 
a  description  of  the  ascent  of  Fuji  that 
can  compare  with  Professor  Hcarn's 
••  Kuji-no-Yama  "  ?  The  mountain  be- 
come! glorified  with  legends  and  tradi- 
tions— stories  of  its  rising  out  of  the 
earth  in  a  single  night,  of  the  shower  of 
pierced  jewels  once  flung  down  from  it, 
of  the  luminous  maiden  that  lured  an 
emperor  to  its  crater,  of  the  sand  that 
daily  rolled  down  by  pilgrim  feel  nightly 
rcascends  to  its  former  position.  Every 
point  of  view  in  its  ascent  inspires  a  rcv- 
ery  or  a  rhapsody.  "  The  view — the 
view  for  a  hundred  leagues,"  he  writes 
of  the  outlook  from  its  summit,  "  — and 
the  light  ol  the  far,  faint  dreamy  world, 
—and  the  fairy  vapors  of  morning, — and 
the  marvelous  wreathings  of  cloud;  all 
this,  and  only  this,  consoles  mc  for  the 
labor  and  the  pain.  Other  pilgrims, 
earlier  climbers,— poised  upon  the  high- 
est crag,  with  faces  turned  to  the  tre- 
mendous East.  —  arc  clapping  their 
hands  in  Shinto  prayer,  saluting  the 
mighty  Day.  The  immense  poetry  of 
the  moment  enters  into  me  with  a  thrill. 
1  know  that  the  colossal  vision  before 
mc  has  already  become  a  memory  in- 
effaceable,— a  memory  of  which  no 
luminous  detail  can  fade  till  the 
hour  when  thought  itsell  must  fade." 

The  chapter  on  ••  Insect-Musicians  " 
15  a  revelation  of  the  subtle  influence  of 
insect-melody  upon  the  literature  of 
Japan,  proving,  the  author  affirms,  the 
superior  asthetic  sensibility  of  '•  a 
people  in  whose  mind  the  simple  chant 
of  a  cricket  can  awaken  whole  fairy- 
swarms  of  tender  and  delicate  fancies." 
The  same  thought  again  appears  in  the 
chapter  on  "  Frogs."  It  is  surprising  to 
learn  that  for  more  than  eleven  hundred 
years  the  Japanese  have  been  making 
poems  about  frogs.  That  love  poems 
should  form  a  considerable  proportion 
of  this  curious  literature  is  still  more 
surprising,  until  we  are  reminded  by  the 
author  that  the  lovers'  trysting-hour  is 
Also  the  hour  when  the  frog-chorus  is  in 
full  cry,  and  that,  in  Japan  at  least,  the 
memory  of  the  sound  would  be  associ- 
ated with  the  memory  of  a  secret  meet- 
ing in  a  solitary  place. 

In  "  Moon-Desire"-  the  most  beauti- 
ful of  all  the  Exotics— the  childish  long- 
ing for  the  moon  suggests  to  the  author's 
mind  that  probably  all  attainment  is  a 
mere  question  of  wishing,— providing 
that  we  wish,  not  to  have,  but  to  be. 
"  Finite,  and  in  so  much  feeble,  is  the 
wish  to  have;  but  infinite  in  puissance  is 

the  wish  to  become  Surely  the 

time  must  come  when  we  shall  desire  to 
be  all  that  is,  all  that  ever  has  been 
known, — the  past  and  the  present  and 
the  future  in  one,    all  feeling,  striving. 


thinking,  joying,  sorrowing.  And  be- 
fore us,  with  the  waxing  of  the  wish,  the 
infinities  shall  widen." 

The  fantasies  of  the  Retrospectives 
arc  even  more  daring  than  those  of  the 
Exotics.  They  were  suggested,  the 
author  tells  us,  by  the  curious  analogy- 
existing  between  certain  teachings  of 
evolutional  psychology  and  certain 
teachings  of  eastern  faith, — particularly 
the  Buddhist  doctrine  that  all  sense-life 
is  Karma,  and  all  substance  only  the 
phenomenal  result  of  acts  and  thoughts, 
—and  are  offered  merely  as  intimations 
of  a  truth  "  incomparably  less  difficult  to 
recognize  than  to  define."  They  carry 
us  back  by  divers  ways  to  the  very  be- 
ginning of  things.  Every  human  face, 
we  arc  told  in  "  First  Impressions,"  is  a 
living  composite  of  countless  faces, — ■ 
"  generations  and  generations  of  faces 
superimposed  upon  the  sensitive  film  of 
life  for  the  great  cosmic  developing 
process."  Beauty  of  face  or  figure  is 
memory.- -"  immeasurable  memory  of 
all  bodily  fitness  for  the  ends  of  life:  a 
composite  glorified  by  some  equally 
measureless  inherited  sense  of  all  the 
vanished  joys  ever  associated  with  such 
fitness  "  (chapters,  "  Beauty  is  Memory  " 
and  -Sadness  in  Beauty "\.  In  "Azure 
Psychology,"  the  author  defines  blue  as 
the  color  of  the  idea  of  the  divine,  the 
color  pantheistic,  the  color  ethical. 
"Through  the  emotion  evoked  by  the 
vision  of  luminous  blue,  there  may  some- 
how quiver  back  to  us  out  of  the  Infinite 
— something  of  all  the  aspirations  of  the 
ancient  faiths,  and  the  power  of  the 
vanished  gods,  and  the  passion  and  the 
beauty  of  all  the  prayer  ever  uttered  by 
lips  of  man."  In  "A  Red  Sunset"  he 
traces  the  vague  horror  the  sight  of  vivid 
red  arouses  in  sensitive  persons  to  the 
race  memory  of  fire  as  a  destroyer,  or  as 
a  portent  of  the  wrath  of  the  gods.  »  A 
Serenade"  leads  to  the  reflection  that 
any  music  that  makes  powerful  appeal 
to  the  emotion  of  love  must  inevitably 
revive  dead  pain  not  less  than  dead 
delight.  And  thus  it  happens  one  un- 
conscious of  passion  or  pain  is  often 
moved  to  tears  by  music  uttering  either. 

Unknowingly  he  feels  in  that  utterance 
a  shadowing  of  the  sorrow  of  number- 
less vanished  lives."  Though  the 
"  Retrospectives  "  deal  with  two  hemis- 
pheres, in  their  subtlety  of  thought  and 
splendor  of  imagery,  they  belong  exclu- 
sively to  the  orient,  more  especially  to 
Japan,  with  whose  innermost  life  Pro- 
fessor Hearn  has  so  closely  identified 
himself. 

+ 

A  Vaccinationist  Story 

/to  n<r«,    By  H  Kiobb  Ha'X.akd.   Cloth,  pp. 
m^,    Nrw  Yurk  :  Longmans,  l.rceii  &  Co. 

1'f.khaps  it  is  because  we  have  such  a 
very  small  leisure  class  in  this  country 
that  we  have  not  the  periodical  out- 
bursts of  opposition  to  something  or 
other,  beginning  with  indignant  letters 
in  the  Times  and  culminating— or  rather 
continuing  in  "associations'  or  "socie- 
ties "  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  some- 
thing that  is  established,  or  that  some 
other  persons  or  associations  or  societies 
want  to  establish.  Anti-vaccination  rages 
in  Kngland.  and  has  gained  such  ahead 


there  that  its  adherents  have  not  only 
swamped  the  doctors'  influence,  but 
have  gained  concessions  to  their  views 
from  the  government.  It  is  these  con- 
cessions to  "  the  conscientious  object- 
ors "  that  have  aroused  the  ire  of  Mr. 
Haggard.  Englishmen  rarely  argue 
without  quarreling,  and  as  a  man  who 
in  other  lands  has  seen  something  of  the 
ravages  of  smallpox  among  the  unvacci- 
nated,  he  makes  his  protest  rather 
abusively  against  the  new  order  of 
things,  and  in  behalf  of  "those  helpless 
children  from  whom  the  state  has  thus 
withdrawn  its  shield." 

Mr.  Haggard  uses  a  thrilling  adven- 
ture with  Mexican  brigands  to  get  Dr. 
Therne  a  place  in  our  favor,  very  much 
as  we  are  given  a  nauseous  powder 
masquerading  as  jelly,  for  the  story  is 
not  one  that  wc  should  care  to  read  for 
pastime.  The  enmity  of  a  rival  practi- 
tioner bids  fair  to  ruin  Dr.  Therne, 
when  a  radical  shopkeeper,  a  fierce  fol- 
lower of  fads  and  anti  evcrything,  comes 
to  his  assistance.  Attending  a  case  of 
erysipelas  caused  by  careless  vaccina- 
tion, he  soon  discovered  other  cases  ol 
vaccination  from  arm  to  arm,  which 
have  caused  blood-poisoning,  abscesses 
and  other  ailments.  His  deep  obliga- 
tion to  the  radical  shopkeeper,  who  is  a 
bitter  anti-vaccinationist,  throws  him 
into  that  party,  although  he  still  be- 
lieves in  the  great  l>cnefits  of  the  system 
when  properly  followed.  Circumstances, 
however,  compel  him  to  keep  this  belief 
to  himself,  as  he  is  elected  to  parliament 
on  the  "A.  V."  platform,  and  later 
becomes  under  secretary  to  the  home 
office. 

Wc  have  by  this  time  been  projected 
into  futurity,  nearly  twenty  years  into 
the  next  century,  and  Dr.  Therne  has 
been  long  out  of  practice  Irom  the  large 
fortune  left  him  by  his  radical  supporter. 
Then  what  has  been  predicted  by  the 
advocates  of  compulsory  vaccination 
comes  to  pass.  The  dreaded  pestilence 
spreads  through  the  kingdom,  destroy- 
ing with  a  fury,  which  has  not  been 
equalled  since  the  days  of  the  Black 
Death,  and  his  only  daughter  falls  a  vic- 
tim. It  is  a  purpose  novel  with  a  ven- 
geance, and  will  be  a  powerful  weapon 
in  the  hands  of  the  vaccinationists. 

John  Sullivan  Owight 

/.«*«  Sullh**  Fret*  Fatmrr,  Edita*.  anJ 

Critic  #/  Music  :  A  lllo|trapliy.    lly  (jEonoii  Wil 
its  Cooks.   Cloth,  pp,  *,i7.  is.    Btwton  :  Small. 
Mavnanl  iv:  Cu. 

Think  a  minute  and  you  will  be  able 
to  "  place  "  John  S.  Dwight.  Though 
his  death  occurred  not  more  than  six 
years  ago,  wc  venture  to  say  that  his 
name  will  not  at  first  be  famiiiar  to  the 
reader.  The  subtitle  of  the  book,  how- 
ever, at  once  recalls  the  labors  that 
entitle  the  subject  ol  this  biography  to 
respectful  remembrance.  The  story  of 
his  great  influence  upon  musical  New- 
England  is  peculiar  in  several  respects. 
Dwight  possessed  little  if  any  technical 
knowledge  ol  music  and  his  ideas  were 
extremely  narrow  in  many  ways,  but 
despite  this  he  molded  the  musical  tastes 
of  Boston*  for  nearly  thirty  years.  His 
fournnl  of  Afusif  was  the  exponent  of 
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his  lofly  idealism,  and  one  can  not  with- 
hold respect  for  the  unstinted  labor  and 
care  he  put  upon  all  bis  writings  and  for 
his  willingness  to  softer  poverty  and 
commercial  defeat  rather  than  lower  his 
standards  of  art  and  criticism.  It  is  a 
pity  that  he  was  not  a  man  of  broader 
views.  He  was  incapable  of  expansion 
or  change.  The  music  that  constituted 
his  highest  standard  of  comparison  in 
1850  was  so  regarded  thirty  years  later. 
Of  Wagner  ami  of  American  composers 
he  was  barely  tolerant. 

When  very  young  Dwight  was  the 
prime  mover  in  the  publication  of  a 
volume  of  translations  of  Goethe's  and 
Schiller's  shorter  poems,  and  Mr.  Cooke 
quotes  a  letter  from  Carlylc  to  whom  the 
book  was  dedicated  saying  that  "  No 
Englishman,  to  my  knowledge,  has  ut- 
tered so  much  sense  about  Goethe  and 
German  things."  iPage  30  .  The  chapter 
on  the  Brook  farm  is  an  interesting  one. 
The  ideals  upon  which  this  experiment 
was  based  pcrlectly  appealed  to  Dwight's 
character  of  mind,  and  he  believed  to 
the  last  in  the  principles  upon  which  it 
was  founded.  There  are  a  number  of 
interesting  letters  quoted  here  from 
members  of  that  remarkable  circle  ol 
which  Emerson,  Lowell,  I.ongfellow, 
Holmes,  and  Curtis  were  the  brightest 
but  by  no  means  the  only  lights.  These 
men  knew  Dwight  and  held  him  in  high 
esteem.  A  letter  from  Lowell  suggest- 
ing to  Dwight  that  he  start  a  "  teachers' 
agency  "  is  one  of  the  curiosities  ol  the 
book.  How  Lowell  ever  came  to  think 
of  such  a  thing,  and,  having  thought  ol 
it,  to  imagine  that  Dwight  could  or 
would  carry  out  the  scheme  is  beyond 
our  comprehension.  The  biographer 
has  done  well  with  an  unpromising  sub- 
ject.  A  statement  which  we  should  ex- 
plain by  saying  that  Dwight's  lilc  was 
not  such  as  to  afford  material  for  a  bio- 
graphy of  striking  qualities. 

+ 

Briefer  Notices 

William  E.  Robinson,  who  was  assist- 
ant to  Alexander  Herrman.  the  presti- 
digitateur,  and  who  has  also  been  asso- 
ciated with  Professor  Kellar,  has  pre- 
pared a  book  on  "Spirit  Slate  Writing 
and  Kindred  Phenomena."  He  takes 
pains  to  say  at  the  outset  that  he  is  not 
an  opponent  ol  spiritualism,  and  that 
his  aim  is  to  explain  the  methods  of 
those  who,  under  the  mask  of  medium- 
ship,  victimize  those  seeking  knowledge 
of  their  loved  ones  who  have  passed 
away.  In  the  fifty  pages  given  to  slate 
writing  there  are  more  ways  described 
than  the  novice  would  suppose.  It  is 
not  one  trick  ;  there  are  many  devices 
for  producing  the  desired  result,  some 
very  simple  and  some  so  elaborate  that 
we  marvel  at  the  misdirected  ingenuity. 
i\Ir.  Robinson  gives  thirty-seven  exam- 
ples of  inks  that  appear  only  through 
heal,  light  and  reagents.  Thirty  pages 
are  given  to  mind  reading,  table  lifting 
and  spirit  rapping,  and  ten  pages  to  the 
tying  with  rope  or  cord  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  done.  After  two  chapters 
on  seances  and  miscellaneous  business, 
the  rest  of  the  book  is  given  to  jugglers' 
tricks  not  used  in  connection  with  super 
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natural  agency.  We  have  found  some 
very  interesting  reading  in  Mr.  Robin- 
son's book.  The  text  is  made  clearer  by 
sixty-six  illustrations.  iCloth,  pp.  148, 
$1.00.    Munn  vS;  Co.,  New  York.) 

•'  America  in  Hawaii,"  by  Edmund 
James  Carpenter,  is  a  short  history  of 
the  development  of  American  influence 
in  the  island,  becoming  in  the  later 
chapters  a  somewhat  detailed  account 
of  the  various  steps  that  led  up  to  the  an- 
nexation resolution  of  last  year.  The 
merits  of  the  dispute  between  the  mon- 
archy and  the  provisional  government 
or  republic  are.  frankly,  judged  from 
the  standpoint  of  one  who  does  not 
sympathize  with  the  old  regime.  Facts 
are  not  misstated;  it  only  seems  queer 
now  and  then  to  note  how  nonchalantly 
the  wronging  of  a  dark-skinned  person 
may  be  regarded  by  one  w  hose  sense  ol 
duty  toward  a  w  hite  man  is  very  acute. 
(Cloth,  $1.50.  Small.  Maynard  &  Co., 
Boston.) 

Prof.  James  E.  Russell,  dean  of  the 
teachers  college  of  Columbia  University 
spent  two  years  in  Germany  as  the  com- 
missioner ol  the  University  of  New  York 
and  agent  of  the  United  States  bureau 
of  education.  He  now  embodies  his 
observations  and  special  studies  in  a 
volume  on  the  -German  Higher 
Schools."  As  Prof.  Russell  says,  we 
arc  familiar  with  German  elementary 
schools  and  universities,  but  of  German 
secondary  education  we  know  very  little. 
The  book  is,  therefore,  an  original  and 
very  valuable  contribution  to  the  liter- 
ature of  pedagogics.  For  Germany's 
position  in  educational  matters  is  an 
assurance  lhat  one  may  learn  much 
from  a  study  of  any  of  her  schools. 
After  several  historical  chapters  each 
study  of  the  secondary  schools  is  taken 
up  separately— a  very  wise  plan  which 
greatly  simplifies  a  search  for  particular 
information.  (Cloth,  pp.  455  Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co.,  New  York.') 

Martha  S.  Gielow  is  the  author  ol 
Mammy's  Reminiscences,"  a  short  col- 
lection of  plantation  sketches.  The  au- 
thor is  a  native  of  Alabama,  and  the  dia- 
logue is  conclusive  evidence  lhat  she  is 
writing  of  and  speaking  for  the  "  real 
old  darkies,"  whose  characteristics,  as 
she  says,  have  been  so  distorted  that 
the  originals  would  not  be  recognized  if 
met  in  person.  The  sketches  and  the 
two  poems  would  make  excellent  plat- 
form readings,  and  are  probably  so  used 
by  Mrs.  Gielow.  The  volume  is  beauti- 
fully printed.  (Cloth,  pp.  io<>.  A.  S. 
Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York. , 

To  W.  J.  Henderson's  -'How  Music 
Developed."  a  critical  and  explanatory 
account  ol  the  grow  th  of  modern  music, 
we  hope  to  give  the  larger  notice  it  de- 
serves at  a  laler  date.  It  (races  the  de- 
velopment of  music  from  the  Roman 
chant  to  Wagner's  operas,  and  to  read 
the  book  intelligently  one  must  possess 
some  technical  knowledge.  iCloth.  pp. 
41  j,  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.,  New 
York.) 

In  "  Yale  verse,"  compiled  from  the 
Yale  Couranl,  the  Yale  Literary  Afagti- 
tine,  and  the  Yale  Record  by' Charles 
Edmund  Merrill,  Jr.,  we  are  struck  first 
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by  similarity  of  the  themes.  The 
titles  vary,  but  the  note  is  the  same  in 
most  of  the  verses.  Usually  this  note  is- 
an  exhortation  of  some  sort.  There  are 
a  few  humorous  pieces  like 

I  III.  O'Mi: 
lie  is  not  like  the  other  boys 

Who  plav  Love's  pmr  of  Hood-man 
blind. 

While  others  draw  their  world-sweet  toy*. 
A  little  hearse  he  drags  behind. 

(Cloth,  $1.25.  Maynard,  Merrill  &  Co.. 
New  York. 
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BUSINESS  AND  FINANCE 

The  Business  Situation 

Selected  and  Condensed  lor  Public  Otinion 
THE  GENERAL  SITUATION 
Dmrn't  Rtvirm.  New  York.  Feb.  it 

Beyond  question  business  is  expand- 
ing, and  in  many  branches  it  is  larger 
notwithstanding  speculative  combina- 
tions which  tend  to  reduce  it.  All 
monopolies,  or  attempted  monopolies, 
stimulate  business  while  they  are  com- 
ing, but  tend  to  stifle  it  after  they  come, 
and  the  throng  of  combinations  and 
trusts  which  have  been  formed  or  pro- 
posed have  given  a  temporary  but  very 
questionable  impetus  to  trade.  But  be- 
yond the  influence  of  these  there  is  a 
genuine  and  substantial  enlargement  of 
business,  due  to  the  unexampled  pros- 
perity of  a  growing  population. 

WHEAT  ANL>  CORN 

No  fictitious  demand  has  caused  the 
rise  in  grain,  for  the  exports  continue 
so  heavy  in  wheat  and  corn  that  the  ad- 
vance of  3/l4/  cts.  in  wheat  is  abundantly 
justified  and  the  rise  of  %  cts.  in  corn 
seems  scarcely  enough  for  the  occasion. 
Atlantic  exports  have  been  retarded  by 
the  blizzard  but  have  been  2,265,715 
bushels,  flour  included,  against  3,142,- 
057  last  year,  and  for  the  crop  year  thus 
far  all  exports,  including  flour,  have 
been  156,787,740  bushels  against  143. ■ 
714.142  last  year.  When  it  is  remem- 
bered that  the  exports  of  corn  are  almost 
is  large  as  the  largest  ever  known, 
there  is  reason  for  astonishment  at  the 
continued  foreign  demand.  That  it  per- 
sists in  spite  of  the  strong  advance  in 
prices  here  since  September  1st  is  most 
encouraging.  It  is  obviously  impossible 
to  judge  how  far  it  may  go. 

IRON  AND  STEEl. 
The  week's  output  ot  pig  iron  Feb- 
ruary 1  was  237,639  tons,  against  243,- 
516  January  t,  and  235,528  December  1. 
The  average  weekly  production  thus  in- 
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dicated  was  about  1,000  tons  greater  in 
January  than  in  December,  and  the  un- 
sold stocks  were  reduced  43.67'  tons  in 
January,  against  37,449  in  December, 
so  that  the  apparent  consumption  in 
manufacture  was  in  January  1,110,079 
tons,  against  1,098,176  in  December. 
Pig  iron  has  advanced.  No.  1  anthracite 
to  $12.75  nt  the  east,  Bessemer  to  $1 1 .50 
at  Pittsburg,  and  Grey  forge  to  $11.25, 
but  the  largest  consumption  ever  re- 
corded in  any  month  is,  in  part,  due  to 
the  hasty  purchases  of  products  about 
to  be  controlled  or  advanced  in  price  by 
a  combination.  There  are  so  many  ol 
these  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry  that 
the  present  market  does  not  clearly  in- 
dicate the  magnitude  of  demand,  and 
disappointment  in  some  branches  is  not 
improbable.  But  the  rise  of  $1  in  steel 
rails,  with  the  entire  capacity  of  all 
works  engaged  until  after  July  1,  is  not 
unnatural,  nor  the  strength  in  plates  for 
which  the  legitimate  demand  is  beyond 
all  precedent,  and  the  same  is  true  of 
bars,  the  quantity  required  for  cars, 
railway,  and  agricultural  implement 
works  being  enormous. 

COTTON  AND  WOOL 

The  foreign  demand  for  cotton  docs 
not  abate,  though  the  price  has  again 
been  raised  three-sixteenths  during  the 
past  week.  The  exports  have  decreased 
some,  but  the  controlling  fact  is  that  a 
remarkable  shrinkage  in  receipts  from 
plantations  appears  to  indicate  a  smal- 
ler yield  than  has  hitherto  been  expec- 
ted. It  should  be  remembered  that  the 
receipts  have  been  greatly  hindered  of 
late  by  bad  weather,  and  when  it  passes 
away  they  are  likely  to  look  large,  as 
they  now  look  small,  but  snow  in  New 
Orleans  also  means  failure  10  save  and 
market  some  cotton  which  might  other- 
wise be  saved.  The  heavy  demand  for 
goods  helps  to  advance  prices  just  now. 
although  no  assurance  can  be  given 
that  the  declining  prices  will  not  pre- 
sently check  that  demand.  There  is 
much  more  inquiry  for  wool,  and  the 
manufacturers  have  a  larger  demand 
for  heavy-weight  goods,  but  they  main- 
tain that  they  can  not  pay  prices  now- 
demanded  for  wool,  and  most  of  the 
purchases  made  appear  to  have  been  at 
some  concessions.  Sales  at  the  three 
chief  markets  were  6,160,200  lbs.,  which 
is  about  the  weekly  consumption  with 
eastern  mills  well  employed,  but  they 
were  partly  on  speculative  account. 

FAILURES 

The  failures  during  the  first  two 
weeks  of  February  have  been  $4,754,100 
in  aggregate,  against  $5,251,352  last 
year,  $6,661,535  in  1897,  and  $7,680,- 
393  in  1896.  Manufacturing  were 
$2,563,136  against  $2,692,1  12  last  year, 
and  $3,504,422  in  1897,  and  trading 
were  $2,048,520,  against  $2,435,182  last 
year,  and  $3,086,250  in  1897.  Failures 
for  the  week  have  been  178  in  the 
United  States  against  295  last  year. 

RAILWAY  EARNINGS 
BrtUitrar,  New  York.  Feb.  .« 
Reports  to  Bradstreet's  show  total 
gross  earnings  of  113  systems  for  the 
calendar  year  1898  aggregating  $1,006,- 
000,000  and  net  returns  of  $330,186,701, 


Spencer  Trask  &  Co., 


27  and  29  Pine  Street,  New  York. 
State  and  James  Streets,  Albany. 


INVESTMENT  SECURITIES. 


gains  ol  respectively  6.3  and  7,8  per 
cent,  and  following  gains  in  1897  over 
1 896  of  5. 1  per  cent  in  gross  and  of  1 1 .4 
per  cent  in  net  earnings. 

STAPLE  PRICES 

fri.  1?,  1899  Ftt.  is,  ilfl 

Flour.  straight  spring  ....  ii.«fti>sj.Ji 

Fluur,  straight  winter  lj.40Asj.so  U-i^U  '-'- 

Wlieat.  No.  >  rrd   Sjc.  »i.°sX 

Corn,  No.  2  mixed   4<Vic-  jo'»c 

Oats.  No.  j   3sWc-  31  ^c. 

Rye,  No.  a  weal'n   67c.  57  He. 

Barley.  No.  *,  MHw, .  ....   

Co4lon,  raid,  uptd....  6&«c.  6%C* 

Printctohs,  64x^4. . . .  awC  ~~f~vi6c 

Wool.  Ohtoft  Pa.  X..  7=.r«  j6c.  j-f,i'sS.--. 

Wool,  No.  1  cmhg...  aoVSjae.  jic 

Pork,  m-ss,  new   f9.50faSJo.oo  |n.cxft£*ii.2< 

Laid,  prime,  cnnll. .  5-*je.  5-37Mc- 

Butler.  es.  creamery.  lie.  toc. 

Cheese.  Sfc.tr  L.  C.  F.  io)<c.  Sfcc. 

Sugar.  Crntrif.  06?...  ,    iSc.  4>-«*c. 

Petroleum,  rid  gal...        7.40c  5.40c. 

Iron,  Beas.  pig   I"  JO  S  . 

Steel  billets.  Ion   M-on  ''J'*5' 

Copper,  lake  Ing-  ib.       i§.ooc.  >jfaef> 

+ 

Financial 

THE  MONEY  MARKET 

wmmrrtial  anj  Financial  inrmicit.  New  York. 
Feb. 18 

Money  on  call,  representing  bankers' 
balances,  has  loaned  at  3  per  cent  and 
:),'  per  cent  al  the  stock  exchange  dur- 
ing the  week,  with  the  bulk  of  the  busi- 
ness and  the  average  at  z%  percent. 
Banks  anil  trust  companies  quote  2>4 
per  cent  as  the  minimum,  some  banks, 
however,  obtaining  3  per  cent.  The 
market  for  time  loans  is  practically  un- 
changed. The  supply  of  money  on  good 
stock  exchange  collateral  is  liberal, 
while  the  demand  is  fair;  rates  arc  3 
per  cent  for  sixty  to  ninety  days  and 
l}i  per  cent  for  longer  dates.  Brokers 
report  a  good  business  in  commercial 
paper  and  the  market  is  fairly  well  sup- 
plied with  acceptable  names.  The  de- 
mand is  good,  though  not  so  general  as 
it  was  a  fortnight  or  more  ago,  some  of 
the  banks  having  full  lines  and  being 
disposed  to  limit  their  purchases  to  the 
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choicest  names.  Rates  arc  3  per  cent 
lor  sixty  to  ninety-clay  endorsed  bills 
receivable,  3 '4' ("4  percent  lor  prime 
and  4@5  per  cent  lor  good  lour  to  six 
months' single  names.  One  feature  this 
week  has  been  the  receipt  by  banks  ol 
comparatively  large  amounts  of  gold  by 
mail  from  California. 

FOREIUN  EXCHANGE 

The  foreign  exchange  market  has 
been  generally  strong  this  week,  in- 
fluenced by  a  good  demand  to  remit  for 
stocks  which  have  been  bought  in  Lon- 
don for  New  York  account,  and  which 
have  either  arrived  or  arc  in  transit. 
The  supply  of  bankers'  bills  has  been 
and  still  is  inadequate  to  meet  the  in- 
quiry, and  hence  the  strong  tone  to  the 
market.  The  offerings  of  commercial 
bills  have  also  been  small.  One  reason 
is  that  exports  of  staples  have  been 
checked  by  the  severe  snowstorm,  and 
another  reason  assigned  is  that  usually, 
at  this  season,  there  is  a  falling  off  in 
these  exports.  The  market  closed  steady 
on  Friday  with  rates  for  actual  business 
at  4  84(04  84  V  for  long,  4  86(0)4  86 % 
for  short  and  486V.7487  lor  cable 
transfers.  Commercial  on  banks  4  83', 
(«  4  83  V  and  documents  lor  payment 
4  82  Vi"4  83,4'.  Cotton  for  payment 
4  82 1,  (V?<4  83,  cotton  for  acceptance 
4  83 J*  (0  4  83  V  and  grain  for  payment 
4  83-;@4  83  V. 

THE  STCM  K  MARKET 
HraJitr,,/-,,  Nrw  York 

Reopening  on  Tuesday  after  a  three- 
day  recess,  to  find  mail  and  railroad 
communications  interrupted  by  the  storm 
and  the  attendance  in  Wall  street 
seriously  reduced,  the  stock  market  de- 
veloped unexpected  strength.  This  in 
fact  continued  to  be  its  chief  feature 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  week,  though 
the  total  transactions  were  rather  below 
the  recent  level,  and  there  was  at  first 


Pears' 

To  keep  the  skin  clean  is 
to  wash  the  excretions  from 
it  off  ;  the  skin  takes  care  of 
itself  inside,  if  not  blocked 
outside. 

To  wash  it  often  and  clean, 
without  doing  any  sort  of 
violence  to  it,  requires  a  most 
gentle  soap,  a  soap  with  no 
free  alkali  in  it. 

Pears',  the  soap  that  clears 
but  not  excoriates. 


AH  tort*  of  stores  tell  it,  especially  drug- 
gist! ;  all  sorts  of  people  use  it. 


Crop  Conditions 

CilKllin.HI  (O  )  l>rict  furrtml 

In  the  south  the  effects  of  hard  freez- 
ing have  been  severe  to  a  degree  ol  ser- 
ious disaster.  The  orange  trees,  the 
sugar  cane,  the  early  vegetables,  fruits, 
etc.,  have  suffered  seriously.  The  area 
of  snow  covering  in  the  west  has 
widened  the  past  week,  and  is  very  gen- 
eral excepting  in  the  northerly  portion 
of  the  belt,  where  there  are  instances  of 
bare  fields,  and  in  Iowa  there  appear  to 
be  localities  without  much  snow.  To 
some  extent  such  conditions  prevail 
west  ol  the  Mississippi  river  southward, 
in  Missouri  and  Kansas,  and  where 
snow  has  fallen  it  has  been  driven  by 
the  winds  in  many  places  into  drifts, 
exposing  the  ground,  etc.  The  current 
information  discloses  little  that  is  new 
in  regard  to  the  winter  wheat  crop. 
The  apprehensions  previously  noted 
have  no  new  development  for  a  basis, 
and  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  crop 
has  not  been  seriously  disturbed  by  the 
recent  severe  weather,  as  the  plant  in 


much  more  evidence  of  professional 
than  of  public  support.  More  or  less 
commission-house  purchasing  was  at- 
tracted within  the  last  day  or  so  by  the 
steadiness  and  advancing  quotations, 
but  the  market,  as  a  whole,  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  following  the  lead  of  man- 
ipulators to  a  greater  extent  than  has 
been  witnessed  since  last  autumn.  The 
interest  of  the  street  was  centered 
mainly  on  a  few  stocks  in  which  in- 
fluences of  the  kind  just  referred  to  were 
conspicuous,  Burlington  being  the  prin- 
cipal feature,  while  the  Pacifies  and 
some  others  came  in  for  more  or  less 
attention  of  a  similar  character.  It 
seemed  to  be  accepted  as  a  proved  fact 
that  the  liquidation  of  weak  speculative 
accounts  that  has  been  in  progress  since, 
the  latter  part  of  January  had  exhausted 
itself,  and  that  the  continued  ease  of 
money  was  calculated  to  cause  renewed 
purchases  even  if  the  investment  de- 
mand has  been  largely  satisfied.  Lon- 
don sales  of  our  securities  has  slackened, 
largely,  it  would  seem,  because  the 
supply  is  exhausted,  but  every  incoming 
steamship  still  brings  large  consign- 
ments of  securities,  principally  of  divi- 
dend-paying stocks  standing  in  the 
names  of  foreign  investors.  This  mass 
of  securities  adds  to  the  floating  supply 
in  Wail  street  and  causes  increased 
borrowing,  but  no  effect  either  on  the 
abundance  of  supplies  of  money  or  on 
the  current  rates  of  interest  can  be  ob- 
served. In  fact,  the  disposition  which 
existed  in  some  quarters  to  look  on  a 
tightening  of  the  financial  situation  as 
among  the  possibilities  of  the  immediate  vitality- 
future  has  measurably  subsided. 

bank  CLEARINGS 
Bank  clearings  reflect  business  inter- 
ruptions, due  to  storms  and  a  holiday, 
in  a  total  lor  the  week  of  $1,393.62  I,- 
cot,  23  per  cent  smaller  than  those  ol 
last  week,  but  are  3  per  cent  larger 
than  in  this  week  a  year  ago,  68  per 
cent  larger  than  in  1897  and  116  per 
cent  larger  than  those  ol  1894.  Com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  week  of 
1892  there  is  a  very  slight  gain  shown. 


A  GAIL 
BORDEN 


BRAND 

Condensed  MilR- 

*r^wBABIES^S& 

rfaflftfK  Condensed  Milk  Co.-  New  York. 


the  most  of  the  area  was  vigorous, 
which  fact  with  the  help  of  snow  cover- 
ing has  given  it  protection.  It  is  within 
reason  to  regard  late  sown  wheat  as 
more  or  less  susceptible  to  injury.  As 
previously  remarked,  the  true  situation 
can  not  be  determined  until  after  the 
temperature  has  moderated  so  as  to 
afford  an  indication  as  to  the  state  ol 


Our  Trade  with  Great  Britain 

Great  Britain  continues  lo  be  the 
greatest  customer  of  the  United  States, 
despite  the  fact  that  our  purchases  from 
her  continue  much  below  those  of  former 
years.  The  figures  of  the  treasury 
bureau  of  statistics  covering  the  calendar 
year  exports  and  imports  show  that  our 
sales  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  year 
1898  were  $538,661,787,  against  $482,- 
6.J5.024  in  1897,  while  our  imports  from 
Great  Britain  in  1898  were  but  $111,- 
361,617  against  $159,002,286  in  1897. 
Thus  our  sales  to  the  L'nitcd  Kingdom 
are  nearly  five  times  as  much  as  our 
purchases  from  her.  The  exports  to 
the  United  Kingdom  increased  56  mil- 
lion dollars  over  those  of  1897,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  imports  Irom  that 
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country  into  the  United  States  were  de- 
creasing 48  million  dollars. 

The  lollowing  tabic  shows  the  value 
ol  leading  articles  imported  into  the 
I'nited  Kingdom  from  the  United  States 
in  the  calendar  year  1898  compared 
with  1897,  as  shown  by  the  "Account  of 
Trade  ot  the  United  Kingdom  "  for  the 
month  of  December,  and  the  calendar 
year,  just  received  by  the  treasury  bureau 
of  statistics : 

Arthltt  1S97  tSgS 

w»*»«  £«a,i93.«4  £J4  r«v 

B»oon   S  J5J.6»«  e,«ii,iv> 

Lin]    1.97;, i4j  »,;/-, »Bt 

Cupper   i.osM» 

K.i*            .  »4-W.iM  u.iiw.,< 

Leather   1,606,406  j.c.je.Bn 

H*mi   Mti.s»  J.*S'.«u 

Hop»   J»°,453  838.074 

Tallow  ami  sleartnr.  »4<>,ti7  sj*,*4J 

Fresh  beet    4,609,130  4.677, 341 

ImlUncoro   1,130  7,3>4.931 

<>at»   1,913,478  1,194,031 

These  reductions  in  our  imports  from 
the  United  Kingdom  are,  however,  mere- 
ly an  incident  of  the  general  reduction 
in  our  imports,  which  during  the  calendar 
\ear  1898  were  5107,637,000  less  than 
those  of  1 897,  Indeed,  the  United  States 
•.s  proportionately  to  her  imports  a  better 
customer  of  the  United  Kingdom  than 
the  average  foreign  country.  The  coun- 
tries of  the  world,  omitting  the  British 
colonies,  took  but  about  15  per  cent  of 
their  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
while  the  United  States  in  1898  took 
over  17  per  cent  from  the  United  King- 
dom. Indeed,  our  purchases  from  that 
country  were  far  in  excess  of  those  from 
any  other  part  of  the  world,  being  50 
per  cent  in  excess  of  those  from  Germany, 
'louble  those  from  France,  more  than 
the  total  from  Asia,  Africa,  and  Ocean- 
ic* combined,  and  more  than  one-third 
of  the  entire  importations  from  Europe. 

The  reduction  in  our  purchases  from 
the  United  Kingdom  during  the  year 
1898  has  been  altogether  in  the  class  ot 
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A. WONDERFUL  MEDICINE. 
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Without  a  Rival 

FOB  BILIOUS  AND  NERVOUS  DISORDERS 

such  RH 

Weak  Stomach 
Impaired  Digestion 

Disordered  Liver 
Sick  Headache,  etc. 

IN  MEN,  WOMEN  OR  CHILDREN. 

Boechajn'a  Pills  tak»n  a*  directed,  will 
•110  quickly  r*«tor<»  Fpmalos  to  complete 
h— ,1th.  M  thoy  prom  ptly  remove  oLstrue- 
tlontorlrraKulurilimi  oftheayMorn. 

Beecham's  Pills 

Annual  Sales  over  0 ,000.000  Bo.o™. 

25c.  at  all  Druir  st-.t  — 
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articles  whose  manufactures  are  being 
increased  in  the  Unitetl  Stales,  and  in 
certain  raw  materials  of  which  last  year's 
importations  were,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  year,  abnormally  large. 

+ 

The  Country's  Sheep 

The  complete  statistics  of  the  number 
of  sheep  in  the  t'nitcd  States  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  new  year  have  been  com- 
piled by  the  statistical  bureau  of  the  de- 
partment of  agriculture.  The  values  of 
the  sheep  in  each  state  have  not  yet 
been  computed,  but  they  will  probably 
show  an  improvement  over  1898,  which 
in  turn  showed  a  marked  improvement 
over  any  previous  year  since  1 893.  The 
changes  are  not  radical  in  any  of  the 
states,  but  the  Pacific  states  show  a 
relative  loss  during  1898,  where  most 
of  the  other  large  sheep  slates  show  a 
gain.  The  number  of  sheep  in  Texas, 
which  stood  at  2,649.914  a  year  ago. 
also  shows  a  loss,  now  standing  at 
2.543,917.  Ohio,  where  sheep  growers 
have  been  so  deeply  interested  in  the 
tariff  rates,  shows  an  increase  from 
2,416,346  sheep  in  1898  to  2,730.471 
in  1889.  Michigan  shows  an  increase 
of  about  41.000,  hut  most  of  the  other 
eastern  states  remain  nearly  stationary. 
Montana  has  increased  her  sheep  hold- 
ings from  3.247,641  to  3. 377.547.  and 
Wyoming,  where  the  eflects  of  the  tariff 
of  1894  were  considered  especially  dis- 
astrous, shows  an  increase  from  1,940,- 
021  to  2,328,025  head.  The  most  nota- 
ble increase  in  numbers  of  sheep  during 


1898  were  in  New  Mexico,  where  the 
number  advanced  from  2,844.265  to 
3.128.692;  Utah,  1,978.457102.116,949, 
and  Idaho,  1,651.343102,311.880. 


Various  Topics 

The  mills  of  the  American  steel  anil 
wire  company  have  an  order  lor  1.000 
miles  of  barbed  wire  for  Australia. 

The  indications  are  that  live  stock 
throughout  the  central  regions  has  not 
been  seriously  affected  by  the  low  tem- 
perature, and  no  serious  drawbacks 
appear  to,  be  apprehended  from  such 
causes. 

A  newspaper  compilation  of  railway 
accidents  in  the  United  States  during 
1898  states  that  the  number  of  lives  lost 
from  these  causes  was  3,500,  as  com- 
pared with  2,764  in  1897,  and  that  the 
number  of  seriously  injured  was  2.616  as 
against  2,428  in  the  previous  year. 

During  the  past  year  forty-seven  rail- 
roads, with  a  mileage  of  6.054  and  a 
capitalization  of  $252,910,000  were  sold 
under  foreclosure  and  were  either  re- 
organized or  are  in  process  of  reorgani- 
zation. Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  there 
are  in  the  hands  of  the  courts  twenty- 
nine  fewer  roads,  with  a  mileage  of 
3,985  and  a  capitalization  of  St  14,190,- 
000.  at  the  ending  of  1898  than  at  the 
beginning.  Of  the  foreclosure  sales 
during  the  year  just  ended  47  per  cent 
of  the  capitalization  was  represented  by- 
roads which  formed  part  ol  the  Union 
Pacific  system. 
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NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK 

TUESDAY,  FEBRUARY  I  4 

DOMESTIC. — Details  of  the  capture  ol 
lloilo  state  that  the  entire  Chinese  and 
Filipino  quarters  ol  the  city  were  de- 
stroyed by  the  fire  said  to  have  been 
started  by  the  Filipinos  ;  American 
troops  now  occupy  the  defenses  there 

 Servants  in  Havana  are  declining 

to  work,  saying  that  it  is  unnecessary 
because  the  United  States  government 

will  feed  them  Secretary  of  the  Navy 

Long  has  issued  an  order  prohibiting 
the  sale  or  issue  of  malt  or  other  alcholic 
liquor  to  sailors  at  naval  stations.... 
Brigadier  General  William  Sinclair  has 
been  placed  on  the  retired  list  of  the 
army ....  Throngs  of  visitors  in  New 
Orleans  enjoyed  the  annual  Mardi  Gras 
carnival. 

Foreign.— Latest  advices  fromSamoa 
state  that  anarchy  prevails  there.  The 
conditional  resignation  of  the  Hungarian 
cabinet  was  presented  to  Kmperor  Fran- 
cis Joseph. . .  .  William  Tumour  Thomas 
I'oulett.  the  organ  grinder  who  is  claim- 
ing the  I'oulett  earldom  in  Lngland. 
says  he  has  received  offers  of  aid  from 
Americans.  ...  A  large  number  of  ad- 
ditional steamship  wrecks  on  the  British 
coast  arc  reported ...  The  situation 
caused  by  the  Nicaragua  revolution  is 
becoming  more  critical,  and  the  gunboat 
Marietta  has  been  ordered  to  Bluefields 
WEDNESDAY,  FEBRUARY  15 

DOMESTIC.— The  first  anniversary  of 
the  battleship  Maine's  destruction  was 
observed  in  Havana  and  elsewhere.... 
A  body  of  Filipinos  who  had  gathered 
in  front  of  the  California  volunteers  at 
Manila  were  attacked  and  driven 
further  inland ....  The  Filipino  junta  in 
London  announces  that  the  natives  ol 
Luzon  have  decided  to  try  guerilla  tac- 
tics against  the  Americans  For  his 

services  in  capturing  lloilo  the  rank  of 
brigadier-general  in  the  regular  army  is 
to  be  conferred  on  Gen.  Marcus  P, 
Miller.  . .  .Secretary  Alger  has  ordered 


Infants  are  effected  by 
foods  taken  by  the  nursing 
mother. 

Prof.  W.  B.  Cheadle,  of 
St.  Mary's  Hospital  and 
author  of  a  treatise  on  the 
feeding  of  infants,  has  shown 
by  experiments  that  wasting 
diseases,  will  result  from  de- 
priving children  of  fats  and 
hypophosphites. 

Dr.  Thompson  says  Cod- 
liver  oil  is  what  such  mothers 
and  infants  require.  "Scott's 
Emulsion"  is  pure  Nor- 
wegian Cod-liver  oil  with 
hypophosphites. 

%•<.  and  *u«i,  all  druggist!. 
SCOTT  &  UOWNL,  Chemi.M.  New  York. 


the  ninth  regiment  of  regular  infantry 
to  San  Francisco,  and  to  be  held  in 
readiness  to  go  to  Manila.  • 

Foreign.— The  British  government 
has  appointed  Baron  Edwarrt  Mc- 
Naugtuon,  Gen.  Sir  Charles  Ardaghand 
Col.  Sir  Thomas  H.  Holdion  to  arbitrate 
the   Argentine-Chili  boundary  dispute 

 A  battle  between  President  Zelaya's 

troops  and  the  Nicaragua  revolutionists 

is   hourly  expected  The  arrival  of 

Henri  Rochefort  in  Marseilles  from  Al- 
geria led  to  riotous  anti-Semitic  demon- 
strations There   have   been  sixty 

cases  of  the    plague   in  the  southern 
Kolar  gold  fields  of  Mysore,  Hindostan. 
THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  16 

Domestic.  —  President  McKinley 
spoke  on  the  Philippine  question  at  a 
banquet  of  the  Home  market  club  in 
Boston ....  Occasional  skirmishes  be- 
tween Americans  and  Filipinos  took 
place  at  the  Manila  outposts  Amer- 
icans are  now  permitting  trading  ves. 
sels  to  enter  and  leave  lloilo ....  The 
navy  department  has  again  failed  to  se- 
cure bids  within  the  appropriation  for 
the  new  buildings  at  the  naval  academy. 
..  .The  Anglo-American  joint  high 
commission  agreed  upon  an  arbitration 
tribunal  lor  the  settlement  of  disputes 
relating  to  commerce  and  transportation 
between  the  I'nitcd  States  and  Canada. 

Foreign. — M.  Faure,  president  of 
the  French  republic,  died  from  apoplexy. 

 Owing  to  the  lease  to  France  of 'a 

coaling  station  on  the  coast  ol  Oman,  it 
is  reported  that  the  British  government 
has  sent  an  ultimatum  to  Oman's  sultan. 
. . .  .All  the  Spanish  captains  who  took 
part  in  the  battles  ot  Manila  and  San- 
tiago will  be  tried  by  court  martial.  . . . 
A  majority  of  the  committee  of  the 
French  senate,  appointed  to  consider 
the  trial  revision  bill,  reported  the  mea- 
sure favorably. 

FRIDAY,  FEBRUARY  17 
DOMESTIC — Gen.  Brooke  reviewed  the 
seventh  army  corps  at  Marianao. . .  .The 
court  of  inquiry  appointed  to  investigate 
General  Miles 's  charges  regarding  army 
beef,  held  a  secret  session  in  Washing- 
ton ....  President  McKinley  spoke  at  the 
G.  A.  R.  encampment,  at  a  joint  meet- 
ing of  the  legislature,  and  at  a  breakfast 
given  by  the  commercial  club  in  Bos- 
ton; he  and  his  party  then  started  lor 
Washington. 

Foreign — Paris  remains  quiet,  and 
the  question  of  a  successor  to  M.  Faure 
will  be  decided  at  the  meeting  of  the 
national  assembly:  MM.  Loubet  and 
Dcschancl  arc  prominent  candidates. 
....  Heavy  gales  were  reporteel  from 
Japan  and  telegraphic  communication 
with  the  interior  is  interrupted  ....  Spain 
has  decided  to  release  Filipino  prisoners 
in  hopes  that  the  insurgents  will  take 
similar  action  regarding  Spaniards. 

SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  l8 

Domestic— President  McKinley  re- 
turned  to  Washington  Irom  his  visit  to 
Boston.  .  .  .The  army  beef  court  of  in- 
quiry held  an  executive  session  devoted 
to  selecting  witnesses  and  outlining  meth- 
ods of  procedure.  ..  .Senator  Jones, 
chairman  of  the  democratic  national 
committee,  said  in  an  interview  that  the 


Everyone  knows  the  ex- 
pense and  annoyance  of  lamp- 
chimneys  breaking. 

Macbeth's  don't  break  ;  and 
they  make  more  light. 

Write  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  Pa 

next  presidential  campaign  would  be 
fought  on  the  silver  question  and  that  the 
democratic  national  convention  would 
reaffirm  the  Chicago  platform. . .  .Colo- 
nel W.  J.  Bryan  delivered  an  address  on 
"  Imperialism  "  in  Ann  Arbor,  Mich., 
advising  independence  for  the  Filipinos 

under  a  protectorate  Lord  Charles 

Bcresford  was  the  guest  of  honor  at  a 
dinner  by  the  Commercial  club  of  Chi- 
cago. 

FOREIGN. — M.  Loubet,  president  of  the 
senate,  was  chosen  president  of  France 
in  the  meeting  of  the  national  assembly 
at  Versailles  by  a  vole  of  483  to  279  for 
M.  Meline. ...  Demonstrations  in  the 
streets  of  Paris  by  the  national  party 
were  checked  by  the  police.  ..  .Baron 
Banffy,  the  premier,  announced  that  the 
Hungarian  ministry  would  resign  imme- 
diately after  the  adjournment  of  Parlia- 
ment Twenty-one  people  were  killed 

and  one  hundred  injured  in  a  railway 
collision  near  Brussels. 

SUNDAY,  FEBRUARY  I9 

Di>me>tic. — The  rebel  trenches  near 
Manila  were  bombarded  by  the  Buffalo; 
the  insurgents  are  reported  to  be  mass- 
ing for  an  attack....  It  was  reported 
from  Berlin  that  Germany  and  the  United 
States  had  made  protests  to  each  other 
regarding  Samoa. ..  .Statistics  of  the 
treasury  department  show  that,  despite 
discriminating  duties,  exports  from  this 
country  to  Canada  are  steadily  increas- 
ing... The  war  department  made  a 
special  plea  for  the  passage  of  the  Hull 

army  bill  by  the  present  congress  

The  official  statement  of  the  expenses  ol 
the  Alaska  relief  expedition  was  made 
public,  with  reports  of  officers  showing 
the  actual  conditions  in  the  Klondike  re- 
gion. 

Foreign. — National  party  newspapers 
in  Paris  severely  criticise  President  Lou- 
bet, but  the  election  is  generally  satis- 
factory. . .  .Three hundred  Chinese  were 
killed  in  a  fight  with  Russians  at  Talien- 
Wan,  the  trouble  arising,  it  is  said,  over 
the  payment  of  taxes  Robert  P.  Por- 
ter starts  lor  Berlin  today,  and  it  is  sup- 
posed that  his  mission  is  connected  with 
German  discrimination  against  Ameri- 
can products  Rioting  in  the  streets 

of  Paris  continued,  but  the  disorders 
were  checked  by  the  police ....  King 
Oscar  has  recovered  his  health,  and  re- 
sumed the  throne  of  Sweden. 
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AMERICAN  AFFAIRS 

Admiral  Schley's  Defense 

Rear-Admiral  W.  S.  Schley  on  February'  20  handed  t<> 
the  senate  committee  on  naval  affairs  a  statement  relative 
to  the  charges  made  against  him  by  Secretary  Long  and 
Rear-Admiral  Sampson.  A  feature  of  Schley's  defense  is 
a  dispatch  from  Sampson  instructing  the  former  to  "hold 
his  fleet  off  Cienfuegos.  If  the  Spanish  ships  have  put 
into  Santiago  they  must  come  either  to  Havana  or  Cien- 
fuegos to  deliver  the  munitions  of  war  which  they  are 
said  to  bring  for  use  in  Cuba.  I  am,  therefore,  of  the 
opinion  that  the  best  chance  to  capture  these  ships  will 
M  to  hold  the  two  points,  Cienfuegos  and  Havana, 
with  all  the  force  we  can  muster.  If  later  it  should  de- 
velop that  these  vessels  are  at  Santiago  wc  can  then  as- 
semble off  that  port  the  ships  best  suited  for  the  purpose 
and  completely  blockade  it.  Until  we,  then,  receive 
more  positive  information,  we  shall  continue  to  hold 
Havana  and  Cienfuegos." 

Admiral  Schley  adds:  "This  letter  is  not  printed 
cither  in  the  appendix  or  executive  documents  C,  but  I 
received  it  on  the  23d,  and  it  shows  that  I  was  expected 
10  hold  my  squadron  off  Cienfuegos. " 


CMcacft  (Hi.)  Ckrtnittt  (Dem.) 
No  intelligent  and  impartial  person  can  read  the  state- 
ment of  Admiral  Schley  on'  the  subject  of  the  Santiago 
sea  campaign  without  coining  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
settles  the  whole  question.    To  say  nothing  about  the 


WINFIELD  S.  SCHLEY 

tact  that,  in  the  lirst  place,  he  was  made  subordinate  to 
Admiral  Sampson,  his  inferior  in  rank,  he  demonstrates 
that  he  obeyed  every  order  as  far  as  it  was  in  his  power ; 
that  he  watched  for  Cervera  at  Cienfuegos  because  he  was 
so  instructed;  that  the  difficulty  of  coaling  embarrassed 
his  movements  ;  that  he  made  the  discovery  that  Cervera 
was  at  Santiago  ;  that  the  morning  of  the  battle  Sampson 
signaled  announcing  that  he  should  be  absent  and  actually- 
left  the  scene  of  action  and  disappeared  out  of  sight ; 
that  Schley  was  in  command  as  the  ranking  officer  pres- 
ent and  directed  the  order  of  the  fight :  that  his  flagship 
was  first  and  last  in  the  fight  and  that  to  its  maneuvers 
the  ability  of  the  fleet  to  sink  and  destrov  the  Spanish 
vessels  in  the  shortest  time  was  attributable.'  Not  one  of 
these  facts  is  hereafter  open  to  dispute.  The  evidence 
provides  abundant  indications  that  official  documents 
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were  manipulated,  sifted  and  misquoted  for  the  purpose 
of  bolstering  up  Sampson,  giving  him  fictitious  credit  and 
belittling  the  services  and  glory  of  Schley.  This  is  the 
judgment  of  fair  men  and  will  be  the  judgment  of  history. 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Press  (Rep  ) 
The  persistent  efforts  of  the  naval  bureau  to  advance 
Admiral  Sampson  without  merit,  and  to  dishonor  Admiral 
Schley  chiefly  because  of  his  merit  as  displayed  at  Santi- 
ago, have  brought  upon  the  government  and  the  country  a 
scandal  that  can  be  effaced  only  by  ending  the  controversy. 
Since  Admiral  Schley's  dignified  and  exhaustive  presenta- 
tion of  the  Santiago  campaign  further  efforts  to  degrade 
him  can  result  only  in  infamy  on  the  part  of  those  who 
attempt  it.  We  have  reached  a  point  in  this  navy  dis- 
grace that  demands  heroic  action,  and  a  reasonable  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  would  be  for  the  senate  to  confirm 
Sampson  and  Schley,  and  have  the  house  amend  the  sen- 
ate bill  creating  the  rank  of  admiral  for  Dewey,  by  adding 
two  vice-admirals,  which  would  be  entirely  justified  by 
our  increased  navy,  and  thus  do  measurable  justice  to 
Admiral  Schley  by  giving  him  the  second  highest  rank  in 
the  navy.  It  would  be  a  matter  of  comparatively  little 
moment  that  Sampson  might  be  his  senior,  as  Sampson 
would  be  accorded  only  the  honor  to  which  his  rank  is 
entitled,  while  Schley  would  be  accorded  not  only  the 
honor  of  his  rank  but  the  homage  of  the  whole  American 
people. 

Washington  (I).  C  .)  /"•;/<  tad) 

It  will  occur  to  most  intelligent  and  fairminded  people 
in  this  country  that  Admiral  Schley's  answer  to  the  in- 
jurious attack  made  upon  him  by  the  navy  department  is 
signally  complete  and  satisfactory.  Admiral  Schley  shows 
that  he  obeyed  orders  implicitly  from  beginning  to  end, 
and  that  he  did  what  was  required  and  expected  of  him 
at  every  point.  As  for  the  delays  and  hesitations  off 
Santiago,  caused  by  the  difficulties  of  coaling  in  those 
usually  troubled  waters,  they  would  be  absolutely  without 
significance  were  it  not  that  the  navy  department  wished 
to  make  a  point  against  Schley.  If  any  favorite  of  the 
mutual  admiration  society  had  been  in  Schley's  place,  the 
matter  would  have  been  passed  without  comment  ;  but  as 
it  was  Schley,  who  had  been  unjustly  treated  by  the 
peremptory  and  unwarranted  promotion  of  Sampson  over 
his  head,  it  seemed  necessary  to  disparage  and  degrade 
him  in  order  to  excuse  and  justify  an  otherwise  unjust  and 
inexcusable  act.  No  man  can  commit  a  more  heinous 
crime  in  the  eyes  of  his  superiors  than  the  act  of  illustra- 
ting their  tyranny  and  inequity.  Schley  had  been  out- 
rageously treated.  ■  It  was  necessary  to  belittle  him  in 
order  to  palliate  the  wrong.  The  navy  department  has 
done  its  work  with  energy. 

Washington  (D.  C.)  Times  (Dcm.) 

It  is  incredible  that  Secretary  Long  would  be  a  willing 
party  to  what  appears  to  be  a  deception  for  bolstering  up 
the  unwarranted  advancement  of  the  bureau  favorite.  We 
can  only  conclude  that  the  conspirators  deceived  the 
secretary  also.  If,  as  it  seems,  Admiral  Schley's  defence 
is  adequate  ;  if  he  docs,  in  fact,  prove  that  the  rebuke  of 
Secretary  Long  was  undeserved  and  therefore  the  pro- 
motion of  Sampson,  it  places  on  the  head  of  the  navy  a 
most  unpleasant  duty.  Unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the 
answer  is  in  some  way  defective  and  insufficient,  it  must 
impose  on  him  the  necessity  of  recalling  his  letter  of  cen- 
sure and  the  clearing  out  and  punishment  of  the  bureau- 
crats who  have  misled  him.  While  we  have  a  right  to 
expect  this,  the  country  has  had  too  much  experience 
with  the  ring  to  believe  it  will  allow  itself  to  be  defeated 
if  it  is  possible,  by  withholding  evidence  and  distorting 
facts,  to  betray  Mr.  Long  into  still  further  injustice.  Dut 
the  matter  will  not  be  got  rid  of  until  exact  justice  is 
done  to  both  Admiral  Schley  and  his  unworthy  associate 
and  secret  calumniator,  William  T.  Sampson. 
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. Manrheitcr  ( V  H.)  I  mon  (Dem.) 
As  all  the  facts  in  the  case  come  clearly  into  view, 
there  is  more  reason  than  ever  for  believing  that  the  navy 
department  is  engaged  in  a  deliberate  scheme  to  exalt  one 
of  its  favorites  at  the  expense  of  the  man  who  is  entitled 
to  the  credit  of  the  greatest  naval  victory  ever  won  on  At- 
lantic waters.  The  prediction  by  the  friends  of  Sampson 
that  the  publication  of  the  government  records  would 
convict  Schley  of  cowardice  and  inefficiency  has  failed  ab- 
solutely. Such  publication  has  made  the  popular  cham- 
pionship of  the  latter  more  emphatic  than  ever,  and  the 
nation  looks  to  congress  for  a  rectification  of  the  wrong 
done  by  the  navy  department,  and  the  award  of  ample 
honor  10  the  hero  of  Santiago. 

Pittsburg  (Pa.)  thsf>ol,k  (bid.) 

There  has  never  been  any  question  in  the  minds  of  the 
American  people  as  to  who  was  the  hero  of  the  Santiago 
sea  fight.  The  charges  of  the  navy  department  and  Com- 
modore Sampson  have  not  created  any  doubt.  It  is  well 
enough  understood  that  Sampson  is  a  bureau  favorite. 
But  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  congress  will  perpetuate 
the  injustice  that  has  been  done  by  confirming  the  pro- 
motion of  the  egotistic  Sampson  over  the  man  who  did 
the  work  of  bottling  up  and  later  of  destroying  the 
Spanish  fleet. 

Baltimore  (Mil.)  .Imeruan  (Kep.) 

It  was  not  necessary  for  Admiral  Schley  to  answer  the 
discreditable  charges  of  Admiral  Sampson  and  Secretary 
Long,  and  it  rs  fairly  certain  that  he  would  not  have  done 
so  had  not  the  naval  committee  of  the  senate  asked  for  it. 
The  American  people  had  already  formed  a  judgment 
without  the  assistance  of  the  hero  of  Santiago,  both  as  to 
the  truth  of  the  charges  and  the  animus  behind  them.  In 
fact,  there  has  rarely  been  a  controversy  in  which  the  ani- 
mus was  so  plain. 

llrooltlyii  <N.  Y.)  /iag/e  {U\d.  Dcm.) 

"Allowed  "  to  open  his  lips  after  weeks  of  disparage- 
ment, graciously  permitted,  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
secretary  of  the  navy,  to  vindicate  his  judgment  and  his 
manhood,  Schley  now  comes  to  the  front  to  prove  that  he 
obeyed  every  order  given  to  him  in  accordance  with  his 
discretionary  power.  It  is  certain  that  the  admiral  is 
either  one  of  the  most  maligned  men  in  the  naval  history 
of  his  country  or  one  of  its  most  gallant  heroes. 

Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Times  (Dcm.) 

While  the  country  will  be  glad  to  see  the  hero  of  the 
naval  victor)'  at  Santiago  completely  vindicated,  that  vin- 
dication brings  with  it  a  sense  of  humiliation  put  upon 
the  people  by  the  navy  department  that  offends  every  at- 
tribute of  American  manhood  and  every  principle  of  fair 
play.  Admiral  Schley  can  no  longer  be  assailed  by 
cowardly  innuendo  filtered  out  to  the  public  through 
official  sources.  He  stands  himself  today,  as  he  has  al- 
ways stood,  in  the  open  before  the  country  and  the  world, 
and  he  now  possesses  the  advantage  of  having  his  enemies 
in  the  open  with  him. 

•* 

The  Testimony  Before  the  Beef  Board 
of  Inquiry 

Uelow  we  quote  a  number  of  excerpts  from  the  testimony 
given  last  week,  before  the  board  of  inquiry,  sitting  in 
Washington  to  investigate  General  Miles's  charges.  General 
Miles  was  the  first  witness  called.  He  withdrew  his 
remark  that  the  "  embalmed  beef "  had  been  furnished 
under  "pretense  of  experiment,"  saying  that  "theory  of 
experiment''  would  better  express  his  meaning  : 


It  was  general  talk  among  the  officers  at  Ponce. 
General  Miles  said,  that  the  refrigerator  beef  must  have 
been  subjected  to  some  chemical  treatment  to  make  it  keep 
for  sevenn-two  hours.    Dr.  Daly's  however,  was  the  first 
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official  report.  General  Miles  then  read  a  long  summary 
of  one  hundred  letters  received  by  him  at  army  head- 
quarters, giving  the  various  terms  in  which  the  army  meat 
was  characterized.  These  included  "embalmed,"  "de- 
composed," "injected,"  "poisoned,"  " spoiled," and  the 
like.  He  said  that  he  should  fix  September  21,  (the  date 
of  Dr.  Daly's  report)  as  about  the  earliest  at  which  the 
question  of  chemically  treated  meat  had  been  brought  to 
his  notice  so  as  to  command  his  full  attention. 

In  addition,  he  showed  a  summary  of  reports  on  re- 
frigerator beef  condemned  and  thrown  overboard  from 
transports.  C.  C.  Yeamans,  from  the  )'osemi/e,  reported 
the  condemnation  of  eight  thousand  pounds ;  Lieut. 
Colonel  O'Neill  of  the  steamship  Chester,  four  thousand 
pounds;  Colonel  James  H.  Lewis,  ten  thousand  pounds. 

Lieut. -Colonel  H.  H.  Humphreys,  twenty-second 
infantry,  said  canned  roast  beef  was  issued  to  his 
command  in  small  quantity  prior  to  the  sun-ender  of 
Santiago,  but  he  had  heard  then  no  complaints  about  it. 
When  refrigerated  beef  was  furnished  it  was  at  first  satis- 
factory, but  it  spoiled  in  large  quantities,  and  the  men 
finally  ceased  to  care  for  it.  The  canned  roast  beef  was 
then  used  in  a  stew,  but  the  men  would  not  eat  it. 
Witness  did  not  know  why.  He  attempted  to  eat  the 
beef  from  the  can.  It  did  not  taste  right.  It  gagged 
him.     He  gave  it  up. 

Colonel  William  H.  Powell,  of  the  ninth  infantry, 
investigated  the  so-called  canned  roast  beef,  and  had  some 
of  it  served  at  his  own  table.  "  1  could  not  eat  it,"  he 
continued.  "  It  was  a  stringy,  unwholesome  looking 
mass,  more  like  wet  sea  weed  than  anything  else  I  can 
think  of.  The  men  were  sick  and  debilitated,  and  could 
not  keep  it  on  their  stomachs.  We  had  at  that  time  one 
hundred  and  fifty-two  sick.  Soon  after  that  the  fresh 
beef  began  to  arrive,  and  the  men  ate  readily,  and  began 
to  pick  up  in  health." 

Captain  K.  H.  Beckham  said  that  (ieneral  Sumner 
bad  instructed  hini  to  watch  the  beef  taken  on  his  trans- 
port, the  Rio  Grande,  to  Cuba.  Some  of  it  was  thrown 
overboard  the  second  day  out,  and  the  remainder  on  the 
third  day.  It  had  been  on  the  dock  several  hours  before 
being  placed  on  board,  and  when  thrown  overboard  it 
was  very  offensive.    None  of  it  was  eaten  by  anyone. 

Lieutenant  Cole,  sixth  cavalry,  who  was  also  aboard 
the  Rio  Grande,  which  carried  Gen.  Sumner's  headquar- 
ters and  the  four  experimental  quarters  of  beef  to  Cuba, 
was  much  clearer  in  his  recollection  of  the  beef  quarters 
than  Captain  Beckham.  It  was,  he  said,  from  "some 
firm  of  meat  packers,"  and  was  sent  expressly  for  experi- 
mental use  by  the  soldiers  with  the  knowledge  that  it  was 
chemically  prepared.  The  beef  lasted  only  three  days, 
after  which  it  decayed  and  was  thrown  overboard.  Some 
of  it  was  cooked  before  it  spoiled.  Witness  saw  the 
piece  cooked,  but  did  not  cat  it.  It  looked  well  and  the 
man  who  tasted  it  said  "it  was  all  right." 

Acting  Commissary  General  Weston  appeared  before 
the  board  on  Thursday  and  defended  the  beef  furnished 
to  the  army  during  the  war.  He  denied  all  knowledge  of 
the  use  of  chemical  preservatives.  General  Eagan  ap- 
peared in  full  uniform  and  defended  the  canned  and  re- 
frigerated beef,  (ieneral  Weston  mentioned  the  use  of 
preservatives  in  six  or  seven  quarters.  This  was  an  ex- 
periment by  Armour  A  Co.,  and  the  beef  was  not  pur 
chased  by  the  war  department. 

Captain  William  N.  Hughes,  thirteenth  infantry,  said 
canned  roast  beef  was  first  used  after  the  landing,  and 
complaints  followed  at  once.  He  attempted  personally, 
he  said,  to  use  it,  but  found  it  unpalatable.  It  did  not 
satisfy  hunger,  and  he  could  not  eat  it.  Such  was  the 
experience  generally  of  the  men.  It  was  stringy  and 
without  nutritive  value. 

Brig.-General  J.  F.  Kent,  who  commanded  a  division 


in  the  Santiago  campaign,  said  complaints  of  canned 
roast  beef  came  from  the  men — it  seemingly  nauseated 
them — but  he  took  no  action,  considering  these  com- 
plaints unavoidable  incidents  of  the  campaign.  The 
canned  roast  beef  was  tasteless,  he  declared,  and  often 
repulsive  in  appearance,  and  apparently  had  all  the  nutri- 
ment extracted. 

Lieut. -Colonel  C.  W.  Miner:  I  believed  then  and  be- 
lieve now,  he  said,  that  that  beef  had  been  used  for  mak- 
ing beef  extract,  and  the  nutriment  taken  out.  It  ap- 
peared to  have  been  boiled  to  pieces. 

Captain  William  Knnis :  "A  great  many  of  the  men 
would  cat  the  canned  roast  beef  and  turn  about  quickly 
and  vomit,  and  finally  they  refused  to  eat  it  at  all. 

Labor  Journals  on  Expansion 

Journal  of  the  K.  of  L..  Washington.  IXC:. 

We  believe  in  "  national  expansion"  of  the  right  kind. 
American  workingmen,  native  and  naturalized,  are  in 
favor  of  any  and  every  form  of  "expansion  "  that  gives 
promise  of  more  employment,  shorter  hours  of  labor,  and 
better  wages.  But  they  see  nothing  of  the  sort  in  the 
countries  which  war  has  put  in  our  possession.  A  year 
ago  the  annexation  of  Hawaii  was  demanded.  Hawaii 
was  annexed,  and  simultaneously  with  the  act,  it  was 
proclaimed  to  the  world  that  there  was  no  opening  in  the 
islands  for  American  workingmen.  Capital  was  needed, 
but  there  was  already  on  hand  and  available  more  than  a 
sufficiency  of  the  cheapest  kind  of  labor,  composed  of 
Chinese,  Japanese,  etc.  In  addition,  we  now  have  Cuba, 
Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines  on  our  hands,  and  the 
prospect  is  equally  discouraging.  The  experience  of  our 
soldiers  in  all  these  islands  proves  that  men  raised  in  the 
temperate  zone  have  no  business  in  the  tropics  and  that 
they  can  not  long  maintain  their  health  and  stamina  in 
these  countries.  And,  besides,  if  they  could  stand  the 
climate,  it  has  been  made  tolerably  clear  that  there  is  no 
remunerative  employment  to  be  had.  Indeed,  more  is 
now  known  of  the  latter  than  the  former.  Glowing  ac- 
counts have  been  printed  of  the  natural  resources  of  the 
islands,  and  it  is  stated  that  all  that  is  needed  is  capital 
to  develop  them.  There  is  no  lack  of  cheap  labor.  We 
have  still  plenty  of  undeveloped  resources  in  our  own 
country.  Why  don't  our  enterprising  capitalists  begin 
work  on  them  ?  The  people  of  this  country  do  not  want 
an  India  saddled  upon  them.  They  will  not  be  content 
to  foot  the  bills  for  the  government  of  dependencies  in 
order  that  our  "captains  of  industry  "  may  have  more 
territory  to  rule  and  plunder. 

Spokane  (Wash.)  Freeman's  /.afar  Journal 

The  murders  at  Manila  are  directly  traceable  to  the  po- 
litical greed  of  professional  politicians  who  never  get 
their  skins  endangered  by  the  fire  of  those  they  bring  on 
a  war  with.  What  care  they  for  the  lives  of  men,  the 
sorrows  of  mothers,  wives  and  sweethearts?  They  are 
dead  to  all  ennobling  sentiments  and  the  grief  of  others 
touches  not  their  stony  consciences.  Senator  Turner  of 
this  state  and  Senator  Heitsficld  of  Idaho  have  won  the 
gratitude  of  organized  labor  for  their  sterling  adherence 
to  the  principles  of  liberty  in  opposing  the  peace  (.')  treaty 
which  threatens  American  labor  with  cheap  and  contract 
labor,  which  marks  an  era  of  militarism,  of  colonisation, 
imperialism,  and  the  throttling  of  the  principles  of  self- 
government.  Samuel  Gompers,  president  of  the  American 
federation  of  labor,  John  W.  Parsons,  general  master  work- 
man of  the  knights  of  labor  and  president  of  the  mail 
carriers'  association,  as  heads  of  organized  labor  bodies, 
with  one  exception,  are  opposed  to  the  iniquities  of  the 
expansion,  which  would  Knglandise  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment. The  American  Federation  of  labor  opposes  it 
and  so  does  the  Washington  state  labor  congress. 
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Henrv  Groiu;*,  jr..  in  a  Letter  Declining  to  Take  Part  in  a 
Maine  Memorial 
I  do  not  wish  to  participate  in  any  public  ceremony 
that  shall,  even  remotely,  seem  to  approve  of  the  policy 
of  the  administration  at  Washington.  I  believe  in  liberty 
— liberty  of  the  JcfTersonian  kind — that  would  give  abso- 
lute freedom  of  action  to  the  individual  without  infringing 
on  the  rights  of  others — and  I  would  at  the  outset  have 
had  our  government  recognize  the  right  of  Cubans  to  be 
free,  whatever  complications  might  have  resulted  from 
Spain  as  a  consequence.  But  I  do  not  believe  in  the 
kind  of  liberty  that  President  McKinlcy  is  dealing  in.  The 
freedom  that  is  given  under  a  military  despotism  must  be 
as  rotten  as  the  horrible  meat  that  was  given  to  our  citi- 
zen soldiers  in  the  recent  Cuban  war.  Men  who  came 
to  official  power  by  the  use  of  the  most  gigantic  corrup- 
tion fund  that  was  ever  seen  in  politics,  who  have  since 
rioted  in  public  expenditure  at  Washington,  who  have 
added  enormously  to  the  common  man's  burdens  for  the 
benefit  of  rings  and  special  interests,  and  who  have  killed 
more  soldiers  with  bad  food  and  bad  treatment  than  were 
slain  by  Spanish  bullets,  are  not  to  be  implicitly  trusted 
when  it  comes  to  conferring  liberty  upon  other  peoples. 

+ 

The  Census  and  Civil  Service  Reform 

New  York  Timet  (Ocin.) 
The  bill  providing  for  the  taking  of  the  census  of  1900, 
now  pending  in  the  senate,  is  in  many  respects  the  worst 
measure  that  the  greed  and  ingenuity  of  the  spoils-hunt- 
ing congressmen  have  yet  devised.  The  bill  is  devised 
with  especial  reference  to  making  it  easy  for  the  census 
,  bureau  to  be  filled  with  political  appointees  through  the 
influence  largely  of  the  congressmen  themselves.  The  ar- 
rangement of  the  appointments  by  congressional  districts 
has  this  intention,  and  can  have  no  other.  Then  the  ap- 
pointments in  the  office  at  Washington  are  exempted 
from  the  operation  of  the  civil  service  rules,  and  arc  to  be 
made  on  non-competitive  or  "pass"  examinations  con- 
ducted under  the  supervision  of  the  director  of  the  census. 
The  effect  of  this  must  be  that  the  appointments  will  be 
inferior  to  those  that  would  be  secured  by  the  methods 
employed  in  the  regular  departments  of  the  government. 
If  it  should  pass  in  its  present  bad  shape,  the  only  way  to 
save  the  census  would  be  through  the  action  of  the  presi- 
dent. It  might  not  he  advisable  for  him  to  veto  the  bill, 
but  it  would  plainly  be  his  duty  to  extend  to  the  census 
bureau,  not,  of  course,  to  the  mere  enumerators,  the  rules 
of  the  civil  service  which  have  operated  with  such  com- 
plete success  in  the  executive  departments. 

New  York  7Vi*«*/(Rcp.) 
If  there  is  in  the  world  a  collection  of  highly  valuable 
information  more  absolutely  useless  for  practical  purposes 
than  the  volumes  known  as  "The  Eleventh  Census  of  the 
United  States  "  it  must  be  among  the  unsorted  and  un- 
known treasures  of  some  medixval  library.  Certainly 
the  universal  testimony  of  experts  on  statistics  and  of  per- 
sons who  are  from  time  to  time  foolish  enough  to  think 
they  can  find  in  those  volumes  the  particular  fact  that 
they  want  is  that  in  method  and  arrangement  they  are 
about  as  bad  as  they  well  could  be.  They  contain  nearly 
everything  under  the  sun  except  the  thing  in  an  available 
form  that  anybody  ever  happens  to  want.  They  are  won- 
derful in  their  extent,  magnificent  in  their  conception,  but 
utterly  inadequate  in  execution.  And  the  reason  is  not  far 
to  seek.  The  fine  plans  were  carried  out  not  by  expert 
statisticians,  but  by  political  appointees.  The  superin- 
tendent did  not  have  a  fair  chance  even  to  give  himself  to 
statistical  work, much  less  have  proper  persons  to  act  under 
him.  He  had  to  convert  himself  into  a  distributor  of 
patronage  when  he  should  have  been  studying  statistical 
methods,  and  then  to  turn  over  to  those  political  appoin- 


tees the  scientific  labors  which  he  had  inadequately- 
planned  because  overburdened  by  the  labor  of  their  selec- 
tion. Yet,  with  remarkable  blindness,  or  possibly  with 
deliberate  contempt  for  statistical  considerations,  the 
house  of  representatives  has  passed  a  bill  to  fasten  upon 
the  twelfth  census  the  defective  organization  which  so  im- 
paired the  value  of  the  eleventh.  We  are  by  no  means 
certain  that  the  president  would  not  be  justified  in  veto- 
ing a  census  bill  containing  so  inexcusable  a  violation  of 
the  promises  under  which  he  was  elected.  Unfortunate  as 
any  delay  in  taking  the  statistics  beyond  the  regular  time 
would  be,  he  might  reasonably  expect  that  the  people 
would  stand  behind  him  in  emphatically  reminding  con- 
gressmen that  party  pledges  are  not  waste  paper.  They 
sometimes  act  as  if  they  thought  they  were,  and  a  sharp 
lesson  on  the  subject  must  some  time  come.  It  can  not 
be  that  any  friend  of  the  president  wishes  to  make  him 
choose  between  forgetting  his  platform  or  stopping  an 
important  public  undertaking,  Unless  they  do,  they 
should  see  that  the  senate  puts  the  census  bureau  under 
the  civil  service  law. 

Baltimore  (Md.)  Herald  (Ind.) 
During  the  work  on  the  last  census  the  civil  service 
rule  was  suspended  and  the  baneful  way  in  which  the 
bureau  was  controlled  by  politics  is  still  fresh  in  the 
public  mind.  Not  only  this,  but  the  inevitable  result  of 
the  clerical  inefficiency  was  shown  in  the  unreasonable 
delay  which  attended  the  completion  of  the  work,  and  the 
increased  cost  thereof.  If  there  is  any  public  enterprise 
which  should  be  especially  free  from  the  influences  of 
politics,  that  enterprise  is  the  taking  of  the  census.  Any 
other  view  of  the  subject  seems  like  an  affront  to  common 
intelligence. 

4r 

Chairman  Jones's  Manifesto 

Nashville  (Ton)  Banner  (Don.) 

If  Jones's  views  prevail,  may  the  Lord  have  mercy  on 
the  party.  The  chairman  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  first 
and  foremost  issue  in  the  next  campaign  will  be  concern- 
ing the  free  coinage  of  silver  at  the  ratio  of  16  to  1,  and 
when  asked,  "Then  you  think  the  Chicago  platform  is 
gaining  ground  ?"  replied,  "  I  most  certainly  do."  Fur- 
thermore, when  discussing  the  business  condition  of  the 
country,  he  thus  speaks  of  the  general  prosperity  : 

There  is  quite  a  boom  in  stock  speculations,  in  Wall 
street,  but  Wall  street  is  not  the  country,  as  we  believe.  A 
great  famine  and  a  short  crop  of  wheat  all  over  the  world  ex- 
cept in  the  United  States  naturally  raised  the  price  of  wheat 
while  these  conditions  lasted,  and  the  beneficent  effects  of  this 
temporary  advance  in  the  price  of  a  single  article,  which  was 
so  marked  in  the  short  period  it  continued,  is  likely  to  stimu- 
late a  desire  lor  a  return  to  that  condition  permanently  and 
an  extension  of  it  to  all  other  products.  This  is  our  purpose, 
and  was  our  purpose  in  1896,  when  the  Republican  party 
denounced  any  effort  to  increase  prices  as  a  crime. 

The  question  we  want  to  propound  is:  "Does  the 
great  Democratic  party,  which  has  produced  more  great 
statesmen  and  done  more  for  this  country  than  all  the 
other  political  parties  put  together,  mean  to  take  up  with 
this  sort  of  talk  ?"  In  other  words,  is  it  a  dead  party  or 
a  living  party?  If  the  latter,  then  why  waste  time  discus- 
sing dead  issues?  Chairman  Jones  should  know — and  if 
ho  docs  not  know,  he  is  not  competent  to  hold  the  respon- 
sible place  as  chairman  of  the  national  committee— that 
silver  is  no  longer  the  issue. 

Chicago  ( 111. )  Times- Herald  ( Rep. ) 

The  senator  should  remember  that  Republicans  do  not 
read  events  through  his  spectacles.  Having  the  facts  all 
on  his  side  he  should  "lay  low''  and  encourage  an  honest 
but  misleading  fanaticism' among  his  opponents.  They 
will  reason  that  the  heavy  Democratic  losses  throughout 
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the  west  last  fall  in  states  where  silver  was  a  live  issue  and 
the  unexpected  Democratic  gains  throughout  the  east 
where  silver  was  a  dead  issue  are  proof  unanswerable  that 
with  silver  the  Democrats  are  invincible.  So  clear  is  this 
to  the  simplest  understanding  that  it  need  not  be  sus- 
tained by  argument  With  silver  the  Democrats  are  as 
invincible  as  Mr.  Jones's  logic,  which  holds  water  like  a 
sieve. 

St.  Paul  (Minn.)  GUtt  (Dem.) 
The  senator  carefully  avoids — or  does  he  evade  ? — the 
sacred  ratio.  We  are'  inclined  to  think  he  evades  it. 
Must  we  betake  ourselves  to  the  woods  until  our  two  dis- 
tinguished leaders  have  composed  their  differences  ?  Why 
not  let  them  compromise  on  "  falling  prices  "  as  the  issue  ? 
ITiat  has  a  good,  hearty,  ringing  sound.  As  an  issue,  it 
could  be  made  to  fit  almost  everything,  from  the  price  of 
drinks  to  the  cost  of  labor.  If  "  falling  prices  "  won't  do 
and  the  twain  can  not  agree  upon  the  ratio,  what's  the 
matter  with  accepting  the  Globe's  advice  and  making 
trusts  an  issue  ?  Why  chase  will-o'-the-wisps  through  the 
bulrushes  when  the  frogs  of  Egypt  are  on  every  hand  ? 

Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Stntintl  (Rep.) 
More  sensible  leaders,  like  Mr.  E.  C.  Wall  and  Mr. 
Richard  Croker,  will  do  a  useful  work  if  they  continue 
their  efTorts  to  convince  their  party  that  free  silver  is  a  lost 
cause,  and  that  another  silver  campaign  means  another 
Democratic  defeat.  No  sensible  man  wishes  the  country 
to  go  through  again  such  a  four  months  as  preceded  the 
last  election. 

Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Journal  (Rep.) 

Mr.  Jones  sticks  to  his  point  with  a  tenacity  that  is 
positively  inspiring — to  Republicans.  Of  course  it  is  pos- 
sible that  the  man  from  Arkansas  may  not  cut  a  big  figure 
in  the  next  Democratic  convention,  but  for  the  time  being, 
at  least,  he  is  a  person  of  consequence  in  his  party,  and 
if  he  can  only  succeed  in  making  enough  other  leaders 
believe  as  he  does,  the  campaign  of  1900  will  be  merry 
sport  for  Republicans. 

4- 

The  Adjournment  of  the  Joint  High'Commission 

New  York  Sun 

After  nearly  eight  months'  deliberation,  the  Anglo- 
American  joint  commission  has  adjourned  until  Aug.  2, 
and  there  seems  to  be  an  understanding  that  it  will  not 
then  reassemble  unless,  meanwhile,  an  agreement  has  been 
reached  concerning  the  Alaska  boundary.  What  likeli- 
hood is  there  of  an  agreement  ?  It  is  alleged  and  believed 
that  the  Canadian  commissioners  were  ready  to  make  the 
concessions  desired  by  us  in  relation  to  the  rights  of 
American  fishermen  in  Canadian  waters.  It  is  also  said 
that  certain  reciprocal  trade  arrangements  were  concluded, 
including  a  moderate  reduction  of  the  duty  imposed  on 
lumber  imported  into  the  United  States  from  the  domin- 
ion. The  stumbling  blocks  were  thus  surmounted,  but 
the  representatives  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  have 
been  unable  to  settle  the  question  of  the  Alaska  bound- 
ary, notwithstanding  the  earnest  wish  said  to  have  been 
communicated  by  the  British  colonial  secretary  to  Lord 
Herschell  that  some  accommodation  of  the  conflicting 
views  on  this  point  might  be  reached.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier 
and  his  Canadian  fellow  commissioners,  however,  are  ap- 
parently unwilling  to  present  to  the  Ottawa  parliament  a 
treaty  which  does  not  satisfy  the  desire  of  the  Canadian 
people  for  a  port  on  the  Pacific  which  would  give  the 
Klondike  region  access  to  the  sea  through  Canadian  ter- 
ritory. It  is  not  impossible  that  before  the  date  set  for 
the  reassembling  of  the  joint  commission  such  pressure- 
may  be  brought  to  bear  by  the  British  colonial  office  on 
the  Ottawa  government  as  may  induce  the  latter  to  accept 
the  American  proposal  for  the  submission  of  the  Alaska 
boundary  question  to  arbitration. 


Boston  (MaM.)yoM>-M4/ 

It  does  not  at  all  follow  that  the  commission  is  a  fail- 
ure. On  the  contrary,  it  is  believed  to  have  reached  a 
basis  of  agreement  upon  some  of  the  most  irritating  ques- 
tions, notably  that  of  the  seal  fisheries  ;  and  ultimately,  if 
some  points  remain  unsettled,  it  may  be  possible  to  cm- 
body  the  results  reached  as  to  others  in  a  treaty  satisfac- 
tory to  both  parties.  Both  groups  of  commissioners  were 
willing  to  submit  this  question  to  arbitration,  but  the 
British  commissioners  wanted  a  tribunal  modeled  after 
that  which  has  met  to  consider  the  Venezuela  boundary, 
with  a  European  umpire,  while  the  American  commis- 
sioners deprecated  this  arrangement,  and  prefered  a  refer- 
ence to  eminent  jurists,  three  chosen  by  each  of  the  con- 
tracting parties,  without  an  umpire.  The  American  com- 
missioners also  contended  that  existing  settlements  on  the 
tide-waters  of  the  coast  should  in  any  event  continue  to 
belong  to  the  United  States,  an  arrangement  to  which  the 
British  commissioners  demurred.  The  adjournment  does 
not  necessarily  imply  delay.  At  the  best  a  treaty  could 
not  have  been  agreed  upon  in  season  for  action  by  the 
present  senate,  and  before  the  new  congress  meets  in  De- 
cember an  arrangement  may  be  found  possible. 

Toronto  (Canada)  GUtt 

Although  the  joint  high  commission  received  marked 
attention  from  the  American  press,  considering  the  con- 
fidential nature  of  the  negotiations  and  the  strict  secrecy 
maintained,  its  adjournment  without  the  conclusion  of  a 
treaty  seems  to  be  accepted  as  an  inevitable  result.  One 
cause  of  this  quiet  acquiescence  is  the  general  outbreak 
of  imperialism  which  has  centered  attention  on  Cuba, 
the  Philippines,  the  army,  navy  and  attendant  designs 
and  investigations.  When  it  became  evident  that  a  treaty 
could  not  be  arranged  in  time  for  approval  by  the  Ameri- 
can senate  at  its  present  session  public  interest  seemed  to 
fag,  and  the  adjournment  has  been  accepted  as  a  natural 
sequence.  In  the  press  there  was  a  spirit  of  compromise 
as  well  as  an  appreciation  of  the  advantage  to  be  derived 
by  both  countries  from  an  amicable  adjustment  of  differ- 
ences. But  with  the  commissioners  every  interest  was 
antagonistic  toward  concessions  except  the  public  inter- 
est, and  that  does  not  appear  to  have  had  any  special 
representative.  The  seal  monopoly  as  another  exception 
would  perhaps  have  conceded  much  of  other  peoples 
interests,  but  its  influence  has  not  prevailed. 
From  a  Speech  by  Sir  Chari.ks  Ti  ppkr  (Constat  Toronto,  Feb.  23 

On  that  vitally  important  question,  the  Alaskan 
boundary,  the  Americans  have  taken  a  position  which  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  they  should  have  been  ashamed  to 
take  in  the  face  of  the  civilized  world.  Why,  a  more 
monstrous  insult  never  was  flung  in  the  face  of  a  body  of 
plenipotentiaries  than  was  flung  in  the  face  of  the  British 
commissioners  when  they  adopted  that  course  ;  and  I  am 
amazed  at  the  fact  that  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  and  Lord  Her- 
schell, the  men  representing  the  queen  of  the  British  em- 
pire on  that  occasion,  should  have  hesitated  for  a  single 
moment  to  say,  "If  these  are  your  opinions,  if  you  will 
listen  to  no  reason  and  will  recognize  no  constitutional 
authority  in  the  world  outside  of  your  ends,  our  negotia- 
tions are  at  an  end."  They  have  forgotten  what  is  due 
to  Canada. 

Lords  Beresford's  Mission 

Lord  Beresford's  trip  across  the  United  States  was 
completed  at  New  York  where,  last  Thursday  night, 
he  delivered  a  speech  at  a  dinner  given  by  the 
American  Asiatic  association.  Lord  Charles  responded 
to  the  toast  :  '•Equality  of  Commercial  Opportunity  in 
the  Far  East."  The  drift  of  his  address  was  the  same  as 
that  quoted  in  Pi  blic  Orixtox  for  February  23. 
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»  >Ui.lli:i  |N«rl>.)  tin  (Rep.) 

To  all  intents  and  purposes  there  now  exists  an  un- 
derstanding between  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Japan  and 
ourselves  that  existing  treaties  shall  be  maintained  and 
there  is  nothing  in  existing  conditions  which  requires 
anything  more  than  this.  Great  Britain's  policy  in  regard 
to  China  is  fully  and  clearly  defined  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  United  States,  Germany  and  Japan  approve  it. 
Unquestionably  this  country  does.  It  is  certain,  also, 
that  we  shall  insist  upon  whatever  treaty  rights  we  have  in 
China.  But  there  is  well-founded  objection  to  anything 
in  the  nature  of  a  formal  alliance  or  understanding  for 
the  reason  that  this  country  should  not  be  placed  in  a 
position  that  might  involve  it  in  the  entanglements  of 
Kuropean  powers  in  Asia.  Such  a  contingency  might, 
indeed,  be  very  remote,  lull  it  is  possible,  and  there  is  no 
necessity  at  this  time  for  the  United  States  running  any 
such  risk.  European  nations  having  designs  on  Chi-a 
fully  understand  our  attitude  and  there  is  very  little 
danger  of  any  attempt  to  interfere  with  our  rights  in  that 
empire. 

Philadelphia  (la.)  A'e<»r<i  ( I  Him.  I 

As  a  matter  of  fact  no  alliance  is  needed  to  preserve 
the  freedom  of  trade  in  the  coast  cities  of  China  and  in 
the  valleys  of  the  Hoangho,  the  Vangtsekiang  and  the 
West  river.  Nor  does  Russia  desire  to  close  even  Tali- 
enwan  to  foreign  commerce,  thus  depriving  her  great 
transcontinental  railway  across  Asia  of  profitable  traffic  : 
and  as  to  the  other  ports  she  would  be  too  feeble  to  en- 
force any  hostile  policy  against  any  one  of  the  powers. 
With  respect  to  Northern  China  the  Rritish  government 
would  b<-  well  content  that  Russia  should  be  occupied  in 
a  conquest  which  would  indefinitely  draw  her  strength 
away  from  India.  Japan  is  jealously  interested  only  in 
the  integrity  of  Korea,  and  cares  nothing  for  the  bleak 
plains  of  Mongolia  and  the  Manchurian  highlands.  The 
four  powers  named  have  thus  no  interest  in  common  suffi- 
ciently important  to  draw  them  into  an  alliance. 

Jacksonville  (I'laJ  I  tmit-l'nion  (l>cm.) 

Did  Lord  Charles  Beresford  tome  to  us  on  a  political 
mission?  Is  he  to  judge  of  the  feeling  of  America  to- 
wards English  politics  and  to  report  as  a  basis  for  that 
empire's  world-embracing  thought  ?  We  have  no  objec- 
tion to  his  work  in  that  capacity,  but  we  much  prefer 
that  he  should  frankly  present  his  credentials  at  Washing- 
ton and  appear  in  his  true  character,  while  he  gives  us 
lectures  and  advice.  We  should  have  no  antagonism 
with  Germany,  England  or  Japan.  It  is  to  their  best 
interests,  and  certainly  to  ours,  that  we  continue  true 
friends,  and  no  suspected  threat  of  an  alliance  of  conti- 
nental rulers  for  that  attack  upon  England  which  would 
be  a  war  on  civilization  itself,  should  determine  our  atti- 
tude towards  the  nations  that  must  soon  fight  among 
themselves  the  battle  of  Armageddon.  Our  influence  for 
peace  and  good  will  can  not  be  strengthened  by  a  too 
close  adhesion  to  the  views  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Lord 
i  harles  Beresford. 

Milwaukee  (Wis.)  S,nti<trl  ( kep. ) 

Unless  one  believes  that  it  is  morally  wrong  to  light 
for  trade  one  will  not  easily  find  a  neater  plan  than  that 
of  l  ord  Charles.  The  Chinese  trade  is  likely  to  be  one 
of  the  most  important  branches  of  twentieth-century 
commerce,  and  commerce  is  always  becoming  a  larger 
and  larger  fraction  of  the  whole  thing.  The  interest  of 
the  United  States  is  to  keep  its  commercial  rivals  from 
getting  any  special  advantage  in  China. 

+ 

The  legislature  of  West  Virginia  has  passed  a  bill  tax- 
ing all  express  companies  doing  business  in  that  state. 
They  are  assessed  two  cents  for  every  package  handled, 
two'per  cent  of  gross  receipts  and  $200  on  every  agent. 


State  Legislation 

Condensed  from  I'ress  Dispatches  and  Ixical  Papers 
The  Illinois  senate  has  aoproved  a  bill  authorizing  an 
expenditure  of  $9,000  on  a  statue  of  Erances  K.  Willard 
to  be  placed  in  the  statuary  hall  of  the  capitol  at  Wash- 
ington. 

Fraternal  beneficiary  associations  have  been  placed 
under  state  supervision  by  the  Indiana  legislature,  but 
they  are  exempted  from  the  provisions  of  the  insurance 
laws. 

A  valued  policy  bill  has  been  approved  in  the  Arkan- 
sas senate.  A  bill  to  reduce  the  penalty  for  carrying  con- 
cealed weapons  was  rejected. 

The  New  Jersey  house  has  passed  a  bill  prohibiting  the 
sale  or  use,  outside  of  penal  institutions  of  convict-made 
goods. 

A  resolution  to  submit  to  the  people  at  the  next  gen- 
eral election  a  constitutional  amendment  embodying  the 
initiative  and  referendum  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Missouri  house. 

The  Kansas  house  has  rejected  resolutions  looking  to 
the  adoption  of  the  initiative  and  referendum.  The  house, 
it  will  be  remembered,  is  now  Republican. 

A  memorial  to  congress,  asking  subsidies  to  encour- 
age wheat  shipments  to  China  and  Japan,  has  been  adop- 
ted by  the  North  Dakota  legislature.  The  idea  is  an  out- 
growth of  the  Hanna-Payne  ship-subsidy  measure. 

Hereafter,  by  an  enactment  of  the  West  Virginia  legis- 
lature, hangings  in  that  state  will  be  conducted  privately 
in  the  state  penitentiary. 

Favorable  action  was  taken  in  the  Minnesota  house 
last  week  on  a  bill  to  pay  a  bounty  of  fifty  cents  a  ton  on 
pig-iron  made  in  the  state.  But  Governor  Lind  sent  in  a 
message,  vetoing  an  appropriation  to  pay  claims  for  beet- 
sugar  bounty  under  the  law  of  |H«5,  and  under  the  in- 
fluence of  this  message  the  pig-iron-bounty  bill  was 
rejected. 

The  Xew  York  senate  has  passed  the  following  bills: 
providing  for  (he  appointment  of  a  state  side-path  com- 
mission and  for  the  licensing  of  bicycles  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  side-paths;  making  it  a  misdemeanor  to  use  the 
national  flag  for  advertising  purposes. 

By  a  vote  of  67  to  7,  the  Alabama  house  has  voted  to 
increase  the  general  appropriation  for  public  schools 
from  $350,000  to  $000,000.  There  is  no  accompanying 
increase  of  tax  rates,  however,  and  the  measure  may  be 
blocked  for  this  reason. 

In  caucus  the  Democrats  in  the  North  Carolina  legis- 
lature have  agreed  to  favor  the  proposed  constitutional 
amendment,  framed  like  the  franchise  sections  in  the  new 
Louisiana  constitution,  to  disfranchise  the  Negroes  without 
disfranchising  the  poor  and  illiterate  whites.  The  pur- 
pose is  to  submit  it  to  the  people  at  an  election  to  be  held 
in  August  next,  and  the  expectation  is  that  it  will  dis- 
franchise 80,000  Negroes. 

The  governor  of  Kansas  has  signed  a  bill  by  which 
the  legislature  aims  to  relieve  farmers  from  the  exactions 
of  the  binding-twine  combination.  The  measure  provides 
for  the  manufacture  of  binding  twine  by  convicts  in  the 
state  penitentiary,  and  appropriates  $40,000  for  the  in- 
stalling of  a  plant  and  $150,000  to  be  used  as  a  fund  to 
carry  on  the  enterprise. 

With  the  expiration  of  the  three  years  during  which 
a  constitutional  provision  regulated  the  distribution  of 
the  dispensary  profits  in  South  Carolina,  it  devolves  upon 
the  legislature  to  fix  the  distribution.  The  method  ap- 
proved by  the  house  is  to  allow  the  counties  having  dis- 
pensaries to  use  the  county  profits  for  school  purposes, 
and  to  distribute  the  state  profits  among  the  counties  in 
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proportion  to  the  profits  made  by  the  counties  when  the 
money  is  needed  to  keep  the  schools  open  five  months  in 
the  year.  Counties  without  dispensaries  are  not  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  state  profit,  and  the  measure  appears  to  be 
calculated  to  encourage  the  sale  of  liquor. 

* 

Congressional  Summary 

February  20. — The  senate  had  the  army  bill  and  the 
post-office  appropriation  bill  under  consideration.  Under 
suspension  of  the  rules  the  house  passed,  by  a  vote  of  219 
to  34,  a  bill  appropriating  $20,000,000  to  pay  Spain  as 
agreed  in  the  treaty  of  peace,  and  the  senate  bill  to  reim- 
burse the  governors  or  states  for  expenses  paid,  by  the 
states  in  organizing  volunteers  for  service  in  the  war  with 
Spain,  before  their  muster  into  the  service  of  the  United 
States. 

February  21. — The  post-office  appropriation  bill  was 
passed  by  the  senate ;  Mr.  Cockrell  (Dem.  Mo.),  speak- 
ing for  the  Democrats,  announced  that  the  army  bill 
could  not  be  passed  at  this  session.  The  house  finished 
consideration  of  the  naval  appropriation  bill. 

February  22. — Mr.  Wolcott  read  Washington's  fare- 
well address  ;  the  remainder  of  the  session  was  devoted 
to  eulogies  of  the  late  Senator  Morrill.  There  was  a 
lively  debate  on  the  price  of  armor  plate  in  the  house. 

February  23. — The  senate  spent  the  entire  day  in  con- 
sideration of  the  river  and  harbor  bill,  disposing  of  89 
[ages.  In  the  house  the  naval  appropriation  bill  was 
passed  with  an  amendment  reviving  the  grade  of  admiral ; 
the  price  to  be  paid  for  armor  plate  was  reduced  from 
S545  to  $44  5  a  ton  after  a  long  and  bitter  contro- 
versy. 

February  24. — The  senate  passed  the  river  and  harbor 
bill,  including  the  Nicaragua  canal  amendment,  by  the 
decisive  vote  of  50  to  3  ;  Senator  Sewell,  of  New  Jersey, 
delivered  a  speech  in  support  of  the  Hull-Hawley  army 
reorganization  bill,  declaring  that  the  United  States  "  was 
likely  yet  to  have  serious  trouble  in  Cuba  ;"  the  senate 
committee  on  military  affairs  reported  a  compromise 
army  bill  leaving  the  strength  of  the  regular  army  at 
'•5.000  and  authorizing  the  president  to  enlist  35,000 
volunteers.  In  the  house,  during  general  debate  on  the 
army  appropriation  bill,  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Indiana,  made  a 
•mlent  attack  on  the  president  ;  the  general  debate  upon 
ihe  bill  closed. 

February  25.  —  In  the  senate  the  consideration  of  the 
compromise  army  reorganization  bill  was  begun,  some  of 
•be  senators,  led  by  Mr.  (iorman,  objecting  strongly  to 
'he  provision  for  permanent  increase  of  the  army;  no 
agreement  to  vote  on  the  bill  was  reached.  The  house 
untinued  work  on  the  aimy  appropriation  l>ill  but  failed 
10  complete  it  ;  eulogies  were  delivered  after  2  o'clock  on 
the  late  Senator  Walthall  and  Representative  I.i.vc,  both 
'I  Mississippi. 

February  27. — The  senate  passed  the  compromise 
army  reorganization  hill  by  a  vote  of  55  to  13,  but  with 
■he  Gorman  amendment  prohibiting  the  increase  in  the 
army  beyond  July  1,  iyoi,  when,  it  is  supposed,  the  de- 
mands upon  it  will  be  much  smaller  than  at  present;  this 
action  having  been  taken,  the  senate  considered  the  sun- 
dry civil  bill,  and  when  adjournment  took  place  at  tj.  3  5 
•  'clock  the  bill  had  been  read  and  most  ol  the  committee 
amendments  had  been  agreed  to.  The  house  sent  to  the 
H-nate  two  more  appropriation  bill?,  the  army  and  the 
Unifications;  there  was  further  discussion  of  the  ad  mi  ti- 
tration policy  relative  to  the  Philippines;  the  river  and 
harbor  committee  heard  Admiral  Walker  on  the  Nicaragua 
<-anal  amendments  to  the  river  and  harbor  bill;  the  Panama 
tanal  company  was  also  heard. 


Various  Topics 

Yorkskirt-  (  A'n.i;. )  Posl :  Long-headed  men  foresaw 
innumerable  difficulties  to  the  American  policy  of  expansion. 
But.  for  good  or  for  bad.  such  a  policy  has  been  entered  upon 
by  the  government  at  Washington,  and  no  doubt  it  will  now 
be  carried  through  in  spite  of  every  obstacle.  The  greater 
the  difficulties  that  are  opposed  to  it  the  more  will  the  Ameri- 
can people  pull  themselves  together  and  bring  all  their  vast 
resources  to  bear  upon  the  achievement  of  their  object. 

The  Xorth  China  Ileraltl  says  that  the  United  States  has 
made  Spanish  rule  'in  the  Philippines  impossible,  "and  the 
world  looks  to  the  Americans  to  substitute  a  better  rule  for 
it;  they  can  not  leave  the  islands  to  anarchy  or  to  the  concert 
of  Kurope,  which  would  be  not  very  much  better;  to  hand  them 
back  to  Spain  would  be  to  plunge  them  again  into  an  orgy  of 
blood  and  fire.  But,  after  all.  the  Philippines  are  not  such  a 
monstrous  acquisition  for  such  a  country  as  the  United  States 
has  become." 

William  f.  Dry  an.  at  ll'ashitiglon,  l-'ib.  22:  Anglo- 
Saxon  civilization  has,  by  force  of  arms,  applied  the  art  of 
government  to  other  races  for  the  benefit  of  Anglo-Saxons; 
American  civilization  will,  by  the  influence  of  example,  incite 
in  other  races  a  desire  for  self-government  and  a  determina- 
tion to  secure  it.  Anglo-Saxon  civilization  has  carried  its 
flag  to  every  clime  and  defended  it  with  forts  and  garrisons; 
American  civilization  will  imprint  its  flag  upon  the  hearts  of 
all  who  love  freedom. 

"  That  there  is  no  time  to  spare  before  legislation  on  the 
currency  should  be  undertaken  is  evident. from  the  statement 
of  Chairman  Cannon  that  financial  breakers  are  ahead  which 
menace  the  gold  reserve  in  the  future,  or  at  least  call  for 
more  bond  issues  to  prevent  that  evil,"  says  the  Philadel- 
phia Ltdgtr  (Rep.)  "  The  encouraging  feature  of  the  pres- 
ent situation  is  the  fact  that  the  Republican  caucus  has  de- 
cided to  work  for  currency  reform  in  earnest;  that  the  leaders 
of  the  house  are  on  the  committee  having  the  work  in  hand, 
and  that  the  Republican  party  stands  committed  to  it  as  a 
party  measure." 

Atchifon  li/obe :  There  is  a  great  joke  on  the  internal 
revenue  bureau.  Reports  show  that  since  the  tax  on  mixed 
dour  went  into  effect  last  August,  the  receipts  have  been 
$5,189,  and  the  cost  of  collecting  has  been  $18,599.  The 
receipts  during  the  month  of  December  were  $417,  and  the 
cost  of  collecting  $3,380.  In  other  words,  the  United  Slates 
government  pays  a  man  eight  dollars  for  collecting  a  bill 
amounting  to  less  than  a  dollar.  What  would  people  think 
of  a  business  man  who  pursued  such  methods  ':  What  would 
happen  to  him  in  a  short  lime  if  he  did  ?  That  is  what  will 
happen  to  the  United  Stales  if  a  stop  is  not  made  in  its  willul 
extravagance, 

Sebraska  City  C»ns,  rvaiivf :  A  story  is  current  n>  the 
effect  that  a  New  York  newspaper  offered  Admiral  Dewey  the 
sum  of  $5,000  for  an  article,  and  that  the  response,  which 
came  back  by  cable  was  :  "  Thanks;  I  am  too  busy."  If  the 
story  is  true,  it  occurs  to  us  that  this  saying  amounts  to  an 
epigram,  and  has  quite  as  much  value,  lx)th  as  a  literary 
effort  for  the  edification  of  the  men  of  today,  and  as  a  monu- 
ment to  mark  to  our  aftercomers  the  pitch  of  some  of  our 
public  employes  at  the  end  of  this  century,  as  anything  Ad- 
miral Dewey  would  have  been  likely  to  express  if  he  hail 
written  ten  columns.  The  newspaper,  too.  missed  an  oppor- 
tunity for  doing  some  good  -it  might  have  devoted  a  page  to 
the  admiral  s  ••  article. "  printing  it  in  letters  half  a  foot  high; 
its  readers  might  have  learned  something  from  it. 

Syr, i:  uss  l\mt :  February  15  the  keel  of  the  new  h.ittlc- 
ship  Maine  was  laid  at  the  Cramp  yard  in  Philadelphia.  It 
was  just  a  year  to  the  day  alter  the  destruction  of  her  name- 
sake in  the  harbor  of  Havana.  Time  and  the  inevitable  logic 
of  affairs  have  within  that  period  destroyed  almost  the  last 
vestige  of  Spain's  colonial  system  and  taken  from  her  with- 
ered and  bloodstained  hands  the  power  to  oppress  millions. 
The  laying  of  the  keel  of  the  new  Manic  is  not  typical  of 
revenge,  but  of  the  opening  of  a  new  time,  an  era  of  rebuild- 
ing, of  repair,  of  reconstruction.  As  this  people  replaces  its 
martyred  ship,  so  should  it  erect  on  the  ruins  of  Spain's  mis- 
rule a  new  nation  in  the  east  and  in  the  west  which  shall  live 
broader,  truer  lives  hv  our  help.  This  should  he  our 
ideal. 
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FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 

The  Situation  in  France 

From    the    Message     of     President    LuCUKT   to  Parliament, 
February  21 

You  may  count  upon  my  firm  desire  to  dedicate  all 
my  efforts  to  the  defence  of  the  constitution.  You  have 
as  a  pledge  thereof  my  unchanging  devotion  to  the 
republic.  France,  sure  of  herself,  will  know  how  to  act 
calmly  about  the  task  of  solving  the  problems  which  dis- 
turb the  moral  and  material  well-being  of  her  citizens 
and  continue  peaceful  and  fruitful  work  in  the  field  of 
thought,  science  and  art,  as  well  as  in  all  forms  of  eco- 
nomic labor,  agriculture,  commerce  and  industry.  Let 
us  be  more  just  towards  ourselves  and  not  allow  it  to  be 
forgotten  that  our  France  has  always  professed  the  same 
love  for  progress,  justice  and  humanity.  Her  glorious 
past  constitutes  a  patrimony  which  we  must  preserve  and 
increase.  The  republic  has  given  France  free  constitu- 
tions, assured  her  the  priceless  benefits  of  uninterrupted 
peace,  has  bound  up  her  wounds,  reconstituted  her  army 
and  navy,  founded  a  great  colonial  empire,  organized 
every  grade  of  education,  concluded  alliances  and  pre- 
cious friendships,  and  has  given  a  wonderful  impulse  to 
all  labors  of  charity,  coupcration  and  thrift,  the  aim  be- 
ing to  do  away  with  or  lessen  undeserved  suffering.  Let 
us  develop  this  work,  which  is  the  pride  of  our  country. 
I  shall  be  happy  if,  by  toil  which  nothing  shall  deter,  I 
am  able  with  the  help  of  union,  to  the  maintenance  of 
which  all  my  efforts  will  be  directed,  to  contribute,  within 
the  limits  of  the  rights  I  hold  under  the  constitution,  and 
which  1  shall  not  allow  to  weaken  in  my  hands,  to  the 
realization  of  our  common  hopes  and  in  strengthening 
the  republic. 

New  York  Sum 

It  is  possible  that  the  present  chief  magistrate  may  be 
a  man  of  more  sturdy  fiber  than  Casimir-Pericr  and  of  a 
less  sensitive  temperament,  and  that  he  may  deem  it  a 
patriotic  duty  to  remain  at  his  post.  It  is  certain,  more- 
over, that  the  great  mass  of  Paris  workingmen  esteem  and 
like  M.  Lou  bet,  for  they  have  often  requested  him  to  arbi- 
trate disputes  between  themselves  and  their  employers.  It 
follows  that  the  anti-revisionists  will  find  it  much  more 
difficult  to  excite  popular  animosity  against  the  new 
president  than  it  was  in  the  case  of  M.  Casimir-Pe>ier, 
whose  sympathies  were  known  to  be  aristocratic.  We  are 
disposed,  therefore,  to  think  that,  unless  M.  Loubct  shall 
turn  out  to  be  a  much  weaker  man  than  he  is  supposed 
to  be,  the  campaign  of  defamation  and  mob  violence 
already  organized  against  him  will  fail,  assuming,  of 
course,  that  the  connivance  of  the  police  or  of  the  Pans 
garrison  is  not  secured.  Let  us  assume,  however,  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  that  M.  Dupuy  can  be  overthrown, 
and  that  an  anti-revisionist  majority  in  the  chamber  of 
deputies  will  continue  to  refuse  their  confidence  to  every 
person  nominated  by  M.  Loubet  for  the  post  of  premier. 
Does  it  follow  that  the  present  chief  magistrate,  like  M. 
Gre-vy,  will  be  forced  forthwith  to  resign?  We  answer  no, 
because  M.  Loubet,  unlike  M.GreVy,  commands  the  trust, 
and  even  the  affection,  of  a  great  majority  of  (he  senate. 

New  York  Trikuttt 
The  choice  of  France  is  vindicated.  M.  Loubet's 
former  record  was  strongly  in  his  favor,  and  inclined  the 
world  to  esteem  him  as  a  good  man  for  the  presidency. 
But  the  highest  tribute  has  come  to  him  since  his  election. 
There  has  been  a  general  expression  of  approval  of  him 
from  the  serious  press  and  from  the  sober-minded  people 
of  France,  in  Paris  and  the  provinces.  That  is  gratifying. 
But  the  best  of  all  and  the  most  convincing  testimony  to 
his  worth  and  to  the  wisdom  of  the  national  assembly's 
choice  is  found  tn  the  unparalleled  outburst  of  scorn. 


reviling  and  execration  from  the  foes  of  France.  "  Never 
before,"  cables  our  Paris  correspondent,  "  has  a  president 
of  France  been  confronted  from  the  very  hour  of  his 
election  with  such  hostile  demonstrations,"  And  M. 
Cornelys,  in  the  Figaro,  likens  the  political  arena  of 
France  today  to  "a  den  of  hyenas,  tigers  and  jackals. " 
It  is  well.  To  use  again  a  hackneyed  saying,  France  may 
well  love  her  new  president,  and  the  world  may  well  trust 
and  admire  him  and  congratulate  France,  for  the  enemies 
he  has  made.  The  foes  of  M.  Loubet  arc  the  foes  of 
France.  Conversely,  even-  friend  of  France  should  be 
M.  Loubet's  friend. 

Chiiiago  (III.)  Journal 
Of  course,  prophecy  is  a  poor  business,  and,  as  we 
have  said  before,  the  people  of  France  may  throw  away 
the  shell  of  liberty  as  in  their  concessions  to  the  army 


M.  LOUBBT'S  FIRST  PURCHASE.  -Ckkngt  Imitr-Octan 


they  have  for  a  time  discarded  the  kernel.  But  it  must 
be  remembered  that  in  its  thirty  years  of  life  the  republic 
has  weathered  some  severe  storms,  and  the  admirable  way 
in  which  she  has  met  the  present  crisis  gives  ground  for 
the  hope  that  she  will  survive  the  Dreyfus  agitation,  as 
she  survived  the  Boulangist  conspiracy  and  the  Panama 
scandals.  There  can  be  only  keen  joy  among  Americans 
over  the  proceedings  in  Paris  up  to  the  present  moment, 
for,  however  much  the  relations  of  the  two  peoples  have 
been  disturbed  of  late,  we  must  reflect  that  the  United 
States  is  bound  to  France  by  the  strongest  ties  of  tradi- 
tional friendship,  and  by  political  sympathy  for  a  govern- 
ment that,  with  all  its  faults,  is  still  a  proof  of  the  ability 
of  the  people  to  govern  themselves.  The  fall  of  the  re- 
public would  be  a  great  calamity  to  civilization.  Even 
friend  of  popular  government  will  hope  that  out  of  this 
trial  the  French  people  will  emerge  with  tranquil  resolu- 
tion to  restore  the  civil  rights  and  judicial  authority  thai 
have  been  so  sadly  transgressed  in  the  last  five  years. 
Sprir>ich<-t<l  (Ma-^s.)  A'ef>u*/i,an 
It  is  a  fact  of  some  interest  to  Americans  that  n>> 
president  of  France  under  any  circumstances  is  elected  by 
the  people.  Article  2  of  the  constitutional  laws  of  France 
explains  the  whole  procedure  in  saying  :  "  The  president 
of  the  republic  is  chosen  by  an  absolute  majority  of  votes 
of  the  senate  and  chamber  of  deputies  united  in  national 
assembly.  He  is  elected  for  seven  years.  He  is  rc- 
eligible. '    The  practical  result  of  the  French  system. 
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crude  and  undemocratic  as  it  may  be,  is  at  least  the  occu- 
pation of  the  presidential  chair  by  statesmen  who  have 
made  some  mark  in  public  affairs  and  are  not  unknown 
to  the  great  body  of  their  countrymen.  The  national 
assembly  is  apt  to  elect  some  one  who  has  been  con- 
spicuous in  parliamentary  life  and  who  has  gained  ad- 
ministrative experience  as  a  member  of  some  one  or  two 
of  the  numerous  French  ministries.  No  "dark  horses" 
seem  to  reach  the  Elyscc. 

Chicago  (Hi.)  Evening  Post 

All  lovers  of  justice  and  republicanism  will  sincerely 
rejoice  and  congratulate  France  upon  the  election  of 
Emile  Loubet  by  the  national  assembly  as  president  of 
the  republic.  It  is  an  honor  and  credit  to  the  deputies 
and  senators  that  they  have  ignored  slander,  factional 
prejudice  and  personal  jealousies  and  given  their  votes  to 
a  man  conspicuously  fit  for  the  position  of  chief  executive. 
The  consequences  of  the  sudden  change  in  the  presidency 
bid  fair  to  prove  positively  beneficial. 

The  Cologne  Gatei/e  concludes  an  article  on  the  situa- 
tion in  France  as  follows  :  "  We  Germans  must  mean- 
while look  to  our  defences,  for  should  fire  break  out  in  our 
neighbor's  bouse,  wcarc  the  next  that  will  be  threatened. " 
The  Berlin  Foil  says  :  "  While  the  warmth  of  expressions 
show  that  more  satisfactory  and  neighborly  feelings  have 
sprung  up  between  the  two  nations,  it  would  be  a  mis- 
take to  be  too  optimistic." 

The  State  of  the  Congo :  A  Suggestion 

London  SptetattM' 
Wc  suspect  that  the  failure  of  the  first  attempt  to 
found  an  India  upon  the  Congo  will  in  no  long  time  be 
publicly  admitted.  King  Leopold  II,  who,  though  he 
inherits  some  of  the  Coburg  kingcraft,  is  not  a  really  able 
man,  deceived  by  confidence  in  his  own  great  wealth  and 
by  the  incurable  continental  idea  that  anybody  can  make 
money  in  the  tropics  if  he  is  only  hard  enough,  under- 
took an  enterprise  wholly  beyond'  his  resources,  and  by 
making  revenue  instead  of  good  government  his  end, 
spoiled  the  whole  effect  of  his  first  successes.  The  Congo 
free  state,  covering  a  million  square  miles,  that  is,  as 
large  as  India,  and  containing  a  population  supposed  to 
exceed  forty-two  millions,  was  committed  by  Europe  to 
his  charge  in  absolute  sovereignty,  and  at  first  there  ap- 
peared to  be  no  resistance.  Steamers  and  telegraphs  and 
stations  arc  trifles  to  a  millionaire,  and  there  was  any 
number  of  Belgian  engineers  and  young  officers  and  clerks 
eager  for  employment.  The  weak  point  of  the  undertak- 
ing, inadequate  resources,  soon,  however,  became  patent 
to  the  world.  The  king  had  the  disposal  of  a  few  white 
troops,  but  they  were  only  Belgians,  who  suffer  greatly  in 
tropical  warfare,  and  his  agents  had  to  form  an  accli- 
matised army  "on  the  cheap."  They  engaged,  there- 
fore, the  fiercest  blacks  they  could  find,  most  of  them 
cannibals,  paid  them  by  tolerating  license,  and  then  en- 
deavoured to  maintain  their  own  authority  by  savage 
discipline.  The  result  was,  that  the  men,  as  events 
have  proved,  and  as  the  king  seems  in  his  apologia  to 
admit,  were  always  on  the  verge  of  mutiny,  and  that  the 
native  tribes,  with  their  advantages  of  position,  numbers, 
and  knowledge  of  the  forest  and  swamps,  proved  at 
least  as  good  fighters  as  most  of  the  forces  of  the  Congo 
state. 

So  great,  however,  is  the  intellectual  superiority  of 
white  men,  so  immeasurable  the  advantage  involved  in 
any  tincture  of  science,  that  the  Belgians  might  still  have 
prevailed  but  for  the  absolute  necessity  of  obtaining 
money.  They  could  not  wait  for  the  growth  of  resour- 
ces under  scientific  taxation  such  as  will  follow  Mr. 
Mitchell  Innes's  financial  reforms  in  Siam,  but  attempted 
to  obtain  them  from  direct  taxation  and  monopolies, 


especially  that  of  rubber.  Resistance  was  punished  with 
a  savage  cruelty,  which  we  are  quite  ready  to  believe 
was  not  the  original  intention  of  the  Belgians,  but  which 
could  not  be  avoided  when  the  only  mode  of  punishing 
a  village  was  to  let  loose  black  cannibals  on  it  to  work 
their  will,  and  which  gradually  hardened  even  the 
Europeans,  and  the  consequence  was  universal  disloyalty. 
The  braver  tribes  fought  with  desperation,  the  black 
troops  were  at  once  cowed  and  attracted  by  their  oppon- 
ents, the  black  porters  and  agriculturists  became  secret 
enemies,  all  were  kept  in  order  by  terror  alone,  and  we 
all  sec  the  result.  The  Belgians  are  beaten  ;  their  chiefs, 
Baron  Dhanis  and  Major  Lothaire,  are  believed  to  be 
prisoners  ;  and  the  vast  territories  of  the  far  interior, 
whence  alone  rubber  can  now  be  obtained,  are  already 
lost.  Black  soldiers  have  mutinied  in  the  field,  and  it  is 
doubtful,  if  the  rebels  press  on,  whether  all  signs  of  Bel- 
gian sovereignty  will  not  disappear.  The  king,  with  a 
coolness  which  will  be  called  courage  or  obstinacy  ac- 
cording to  the  critic's  view  of  his  character,  declares  that  he 
shall  go  on,  and  that  all  will  be  recovered  ;  but  we  be- 
lieve he  deceives  himself.  The  administration  on  the 
spot  is  tainted  by  the  hfstory  of  its  cruelties  and  its  fail- 
ures, and  there  arc  not  the  means  in  Brussels  of  replacing 
it  by  competent  officials,  or  of  supplying  them  with  the 
considerable  means  required  for  what  must  now  be  a 
deliberate  reconquest.  If  no  change  is  made,  the  in- 
ternal never  ending  war  will  go  on,  all  progress  will  be 
brought  to  a  final  end,  and  the  mere  necessity  of  getting 
money  out  of  the  limited  area  it  is  now  possible  to  reach 
will  make  taxation  so  severe  that  we  shall  hear  either  of 
the  depopulation  of  whole  districts,  or  of  a  murderous 
popular  insurrection  on  the  St.  Domingo  scale  and  plan. 
The  greatest  experiment  ever  made  in  Africa  has  in  fact 
failed,  and  failed  discreditably. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  seems  clear  that  the  only 
reasonable  course  is  to  allow  a  great  power  to  step  for- 
ward, buy  out  the  Belgians,  and  recommence  the  experi- 
ment from  the  beginning.  The  best  power  for  the  pur- 
pose would  be  the  British,  because  we  could  enter  the 
vast  derelict  territory  from  both  sides,  because  we  could 
employ  both  Soudanese  and  Indians  in  the  work  of 
pacification  without  relaxing  their  discipline,  and  because 
we  understand  how  to  levy  taxes  without  oppression,  and 
without  destroying  all  the  springs  of  industry.  Even  Ne- 
groes will  grow  rich  under  our  rule,  and  we  alone  of  the 
peoples  have  the  art — it  is  a  very  strange  one — of  restrain- 
ing despotism  within  the  precise  limits  beyond  which  it 
produces  instinctive  popular  resistance.  We  have  never 
so  irritated  a  people,  not  even  the  Matabcle,  that  they 
would  not  accept  our  pay.  It  is,  however,  better  that  we 
should  not  accept  the  Congo. 

* 

Macedonian  Unrest 

Vienna  Correspondent  London  Times 
The  minor  Balkan  states  have  many  of  the  failings  of 
youth,  prominent  among  them  being  that  of  impatience. 
All  of  them  have  ambitious  aspirations  and  seek  territorial 
aggrandizement.  The  settlement  of  the  Cretan  difficulty, 
even  admitting  it  to  be  fair  and  equitable,  has  furnished 
a  questionable  precedent.  It  was  from  the  first  appre- 
hended, both  in  Vienna  and  Berlin,  that  if  a  Greek  prince 
were  made  governor-general  of  Crete  the  small  eastern 
states  would  consider  it  as  being  practically  the  fulfilment 
of  the  Greek  claims,  although  Greece  was  defeated  in  the 
field.  Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  the  Greeks,  Prince 
George  himself,  anil  the  Cretan  Christians  all  regard  the 
ultimate  annexation  of  the  island  as  a  foregone  conclu- 
sion, and  the  present  arrangements  as  being  of  the  most 
temporary  character.  It  has  not  been  forgotten  in  the 
different  Balkan  capitals  that  prior  to  theTurco-Greek  war 
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the  voice,  not  only  of  two  great  powers,  but  of  the  whole 
European  concert,  was  raised,  both  in  Constantinople  and 
Athens,  against  a  recourse  to  arms,  and  the  conflicting 
parties  were  told  that  they  would  not  be  allowed  to  ben- 
efit  by  the  eventual  result  Nevertheless,  Greece  has  ob- 
tained what  she  wanted,  while  sustaining  no  permanent 
injury  from  her  crushing  defeat. 

In  the  present  instance  the  danger  comes  from  Bulga- 
ria. Although  the  Bulgarian  government  stoutly  denies 
that  any  encouragement  is  being  given  to  the  Macedonian 
committees,  it  is  a  fact  known  to  everybody  connected 
with  politics  in  this  part  of  the  continent  that  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Macedonian  movement  is  in  the  principal- 
ity, and  that  Prince  Ferdinand  and  his  government  arc 
not  in  a  position  to  put  any  serious  obstacle  in  its  way. 
The  best  proof  that  the  intervention  of  Bulgaria  is  re- 
garded as  probable  is  that  the  Russian  government  have 
quite  lately  addressed  strong  representations  to  Sofia,  giv- 
ing it  to  be  understood  that  in  case  Bulgaria  should 
support  a  Macedonian  outbreak  she  must  expect  no  as- 
sistance whatever  from  Russia.  But,  as  will  be  seen  from 
what  precedes,  the  example  of  Crete  has  diminished  the 
value  of  such  warnings.  Moreover,  there  is  an  idea  pre- 
valent in  Bulgaria,  and  even  in  some  quarters  outside  the 
principality,  that  the  Bulgarian  army,  whose  state  of 
efficiency  is  universally  recognized,  might  prove  more 
than  a  match  for  the  Turks.  Although  this  opinion  is 
not  shared  by  everybody,  it  is  certain  that  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  self-confidence  in  Sofia,  and  that  the  Turks  them- 
selves on  this  occasion  have  their  misgivings.  Last  week 
information  was  received  from  Constantinople  of  large 
orders  being  given  for  war  material,  which  can  scarcely 
be  due  to  anything  else  than  the  apprehension  of  a  Mace- 
donian rising  in  the  spring. 

+ 

-   The  Mystery  Surrounding  Faure's  Death 

London  Correspondent,  Philadelphia  Timti,  February  36 
The  most  astonishing  discovery  I  made  in  Paris  is 
the  fact  that  you  can  hardly  find  anybody  who  believes 
that  President  Faure  died  at  the  Elys<5e  under  the  circum- 
stances officially  published.  When  I  first  heard  this  I 
regarded  it  as  a  bit  of  that  rubbishy  and  venomous  gossip 
which  surrounds  every  incident  in  Paris  to-day.  1  ques- 
tioned upon  it  three  men,  one  a  typical  French  jour- 
nalist who  knows  even-body  in  Paris,  and  is  in  the  very 
center  of  every  movement;  second,  a  correspondent  of  a 
great  London  daily  who,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  has 
lived  in  Paris  in  intimate  acquaintance  with  French  affairs, 
and  third,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  revisionist  agitation, 
a  man  whose  name  commands  entire  respect  alike  in  Eng- 
land and  America.  All  three  assured  me  that  Faure's 
death  did  not  take  place  as  officially  described.  More- 
over, when  I  looked  into  the  evidence,  I  found  it  impos- 
sible to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  there  is  some  grim 
mystery. 

For  example  it  is  known  that  at  7  o'clock  the  Abb<5 
Hertzog  was  hastily  summoned  from  the  Madeleine  to  the 
president's  side.  General  Bailloud  officially  declared  that 
at  7  o'clock  President  Faure  had  asked  for  a  priest.  Yet 
it  was  not  until  five  minutes  past  eight  that  the  two  phy- 
sicians, Drs.  Lannclongue  and  Potain,  were  urgently 
called  to  the  Klysee.  The  first  doctor  who  saw  Faure, 
Dr.  Humbert,  is  stated,  officially,  to  have  declared  there 
were  no  grave  symptoms.  For  this  reason,  it  is  added, 
Mme.  and  Mile.  Faure  were  not  called.  At  7:30,  though 
this  was  the  formal  dinner  hour,  and  the  priest  was  at  the 
F.lystSe,  neither  the  president's  wife.  Ins  daughter,  nor 
Dupuy,  the  president  of  the  council,  was  informed  that 
the  president  was  ill.  According  to  the  official  statement 
it  was  only  shortly  before  9  o'clock  that  .Mme.  and  Mile. 
Faure  were  told  that  the  president's  case  was  hopeless. 


and  that  another  priest  was  dragged  in  from  the  street, 
and  that  Dupuy  who  had  in  the  meantime  arrived,  was 
allowed  to  enter  the  death  chamber.  Not  until  1 1  o'clock 
was  any  information  given  to  the  newspapers.  Dr.  Lan- 
nclongue said  that  Faure's  death  was  "due  to  a  rupture 
of  a  vessel  in  the  vertebral  bulb."  Dr.  Potain,  shielding 
himself  behind  professional  secrecy,  said  :  "The  president 
died  in  a  few  moments.  That  is  all  the  public  has  a 
right  to  know."  Yet  the  official  account,  published 
later,  implied  that  for  hours  the  president  was  conscious, 
able  to  address  his  servants,  take  leave  of  his  family  and 
receive  the  last  sacraments.  A  man  struck  down  by  ap- 
oplexy or  by  the  rupture  of  some  vertebral  organ  does  not 
do  this,  and  even  Dr.  Potain,  who  said,  as  above  quoted, 
that  the  president  died  in  a  few  moments,  signed  the 
official  certificate  which  spoke  of  the  fatal  conclusion  as 
having  been  reached  in  a  few  hours. 

So  much  for  the  facts,  which  appear  to  point  unmis- 
takably to  a  mystery.  The  view  generally  held  is  that 
Faure  was  struck  down  by  apoplexy  while  visiting  at  a 
friend's  house  near  the  Champs  Elys£es  ;  that  the  Abb*; 
Hertzog  was  summoned  to  him  there  ;  that  his  dead  body 
was  secretly  transferred  to  his  official  residence  ;  that  the 
truth  was  concealed  from  his  wife  and  daughter,  and  that 
the  rest  of  the  official  account  was  invented  heroically  by 
his  friends  to  satisfy  the  public. 

4- 

Various  Topics 

A  Russian  imperial  manifesto  has  been  issued  depriving 
the  Finnish  house  and  senate  of  the  exclusive  right  hitherto 
enjoyed  of  discussing  measures  designed  to  bring  Finland 
into  closer  conformity  with  the  rest  of  the  empire.  The 
manifesto  has  excited  intense  indignation  throughout 
Scandinavia. 

Some  light  is  thrown  on  the  economic  condition  of 
Sweden  by  official  statistics  showing  that  forty  per  cent  of  the 
assessed  value  of  all  farm  lands  is  mortgaged,  and  54  per 
cent  of  city  property  is  under  mortgage.  The  outstanding 
mortgages  on  the  farms  of  Sweden  amount  to  $266,000,000, 
which,  considering  the  size  of  the  country  is  a  very  small 
total. 

The  Madrid  carnival  last  week  was  as  merry  as  ever. 
The  (lowers  and  other  decorations  were  plentiful,  but  no  allu- 
sions were  made  in  the  cortege  to  political  events,  as  was 
done  in  1898,  when  a  decorated  car  represented  the  United 
States  as  a  pork  sausage  shop  and  general  I.ec  was  a  promi- 
nent figure.  The  first  prize  was  won  this  year  by  a  magnifi- 
cent car  adorned  with  Chinese  designs  and  filled  with  merry 
masqueraders  dressed  as  Chinese.  All  belonged  to  the  elite 
of  Madrid. 

Replying  in  the  house  of  commons  to  Mr.  Labouchere's 
ollered  amendment  (to  the  queen's  speech)  declaring  the 
power  o!  the  commons  to  pass  measures  over  the  veto  of  the 
lords  by  a   majority  vote.  Sir   H.  Campbell  Bannerman 

said  : 

( >n  |>atriotic  ami  constitutional  ground*  the  situation  i>  full  of 
danger,  and  no  dispassionate  man  .  an  deny  the  anomaly  and  ab- 
surdity of  a  house  ol  lords  in  the  face  of  a  representative  system 
of  government.  The  Liberals  desire  to  £uar-l  the  rights  of  the 
representative  chamber,  while  leaving  to  the  house  of  peers  a 
reasonable  power  of  <  riti<  ism  and  ail  vice. 

Shanghai  Celestial  Empire:  Curious  items  may  be 
found  in  the  issues  of  the  (official:  I'ekin  Gazette,  Great 
attention  is  paid  officially  and  otherwise  to  the  changes  or  the 
season.  Thus  we  find  under  date  of  the  28th  February  : 
••  The  court  ol  sacrificial  worship  reports  the  20th  of  March 
next  is  to  be  the  date  dividing  the  winter  from  the  spring,  on 
which  occasion  it  is  customary  to  sacrifice  at  the  altar  of  the 
sun.  We  hereby  command  l'ei  Chang  to  perform  the  usual 
ceremonies  on  that  date.''  Later  on  we  are  told,  "  This  day 
being  tnc  1st  day  of  the  new  year,  the  imperial  astronomical 
board  sent  in  a  report  to  his  majesty  that  the  direction  of  the 
'wind  coming  from  the  south-east  prognosticates  a  year  of 
plenty  a>ui  long  life  to  men  His  majesty  will  celebrate  to- 
morrow by  cating'the  sacrificial  meals  with  the  court  at  8 
o'clock." 
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French  Institutions  for  Railway  Employees 
The  last  issue  of  the  Bulletin  of  tin-  Dcfuirlmtnt  of 
Labor  is  devoted  to  a  study  of  railway  labor  in  Europe, 
hv  Walter  E,  Weyl,  Ph.D.   We  quote  the  following  from 
his  report  on  France  where  the  conditions  are,  in  many 
respects,  more  favorable  than  in  other  European  countries: 

In  France  the  railway  employees  obtain  a  great  num- 
ber of  advantages  which  do  not  fall  to  the  lot  of  workmen 
in  other  employments.  In  the  first  place,  they  are  privi- 
leged as  to  the  stability  of  their  employment,  their  immu- 
nity from  unemployment,  the  regularity  of  their  wages, 
the  continuance  of  the  whole  or  at  least  a  part  of  their 
wages  during  sickness,  and  the  right  of  travel  cither  grat- 
uitously or  at  a  greatly  reduced  price,  which  not  only  the 
railway  employees  themselves  but  also  their  families  enjoy. 
The  railway  employees  in  France  are  also  privileged  from 
a  military  point  of  view,  the  supplementary  periods  of  in- 
struction of  twenty-eight  and  of  thirteen  days  falling  away 
in  their  case.  The  railways  also  generally  pursue  the  policy 
of  employing  as  far  as  possible,  the  children  of  their 
workmen,  and  in  a  number  uf  other  ways  add  to  the  em- 
ployees' real  income. 

Besides  pension  funds,  the  railways  maintain  a  con- 
siderable number  of  institutions,  which  arc  intended  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  their  employees.  These  institutions 
differ  in  the  different  railways,  and  a  detailed  study  would 
show  a  great  diversity  in  the  character  and  management 
of  the  various  patronal  institutions.  For  the  sake  both  of 
brevity  and  clearness,  the  treatment  of  the  patronal  insti- 
tutions will  be  limited  to  those  of  one  company  only.  The 
l'aris  and  Orleans  company,  which  has  been  perhaps  the 
most  energetic  of  the  French  companies  in  studying  the 
welfare  of  their  employees,  may  be  considered  as  furnish- 
ing a  type  of  the  best  patronal  institutions  among  the 
French  railways. 

Besides  the  pension  funds  both  for  commissioned  and 
non-commissioned  employees,  the  company  grants  life 
annuities  for  accidents  in  cases  where  the  company  is  not 
legally  responsible,  it  provides  a  complete  medical  service 
for  the  whole  railway,  it  distributes  gratuitously  hygienic 
drinks  during  the  summer  and  warm  drinks  during  the 
winter,  and  frequently  distributes  money,  food,  clothing, 
or  fuel  in  cases  of  need,  or  makes  advances  to  the  em- 
ployees upon  their  future  wages.  The  company  has  also 
establishments  at  Paris,  Orleans,  Tours,  Pcrigucux,  and 
Bordeaux,  where  at  a  reduced  price  the  employees  may- 
obtain  food,  clothing,  bed  linen,  material  for  clothing, 
etc.,  and  there  is  also  provided  a  dining  hall  as  well  as  a 
butcher  and  a  baker  shop  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Paris  workshops. 

The  company  has  likewise  established  a  night  school 
for  the  workmen  and  apprentices  in  the  workshops,  and  a 
-school  and  a  workshop  where  the  female  employees,  as  well 
as  the  daughters  of  the  workmen,  may  learn  and  exercise 
a  trade  or  profession.  Finally,  the  company  subventions 
the  mutual  aid  and  provident  society  {sortr/e  tie  snoury 
mututls  el  Je  pruvnyance),  which  is  an  organization  founded 
and  administered  by  the  employees  with  the  object  of 
granting  a  pension  under  certain  conditions.  The  evening 
courses  for  the  artisans  and  employees  in  the  Paris  work- 
shop are  for  the  most  part  elementary,  the  instruction 
being  limited  to  reading,  grammar,  arithmetic,  geometry 
and  drawing.  There  is  also  a  more  technical  course  on 
the  manufacture  and  use  of  the  articles  employed  in  rail- 
way workshops.  The  courses  continue  from  the  begin- 
ning of  October  until  the  end  of  June,  the  instructors 
consisting  of  employees  of  the  companies  who  have  had 
the  necessary  scholastic  training. 


The  girls'  school,  for  the  daughters  of  employees,  re- 
ceives female  children  from  the  age  of  three  years.  There 
are  two  hundred  and  thirty-three  children  in  the  infants' 
class  from  three  to  six  years  of  age,  and  three  hundred  and 
two  in  the  six  higher  classes,  the  instruction  consisting  of 
sewing,  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  At  the  age  of 
thirteen  the  children  may,  at  the  request  of  their  parents, 
be  admitted  to  the  ouvrier,  or  workshop  for  girls,  so 
long  as  there  are  places  to  be  disposed  of.  The  appren- 
ticeship in  the  ironing  of  linen  and  in  the  making  of  arti- 
ficial flowers  and  of  dresses  and  underwear  for  women  is 
gratuitous,  and  at  its  close  the  apprentices  are  perma- 
nently employed  at  a  fixed  salary.  There  is  no  dull  season 
and  no  unemployment. 

+ 

State  and  Municipal  Farms 

New  Orleans  Pu.iyuni.  Coti<leuse.l  fur  Ptmur  OPINION 
Dr.  E.  L.  James,  of  the  (.'diversity  of  Chicago,  who 
has  been  making  a  study  of  urban  populations,  thinks 
that  towns  containing  one  thousand  persons  or  more 
ought  to  be  taken  as  the  standard  of  social  aggregation  in  • 
which  people  live  under  conditions  wholly  different  from 
those  that  prevail  in  country  life,  and  if  his  view  be  taken 
as  the  basis  of  observation,  it  will  appear  that  there  are 
three  thousand  seven-hundred  and  fifteen  such  places  in 
the  I  nited  States,  and  that  they  contain  41.69  percent 
of  the  total  population  of  the  union.  Towns  and  cities 
of  eight  thousand  and  upwards  were  taken  as  the  starting 
points  of  urban  population,  because  such  towns  usually 
have  public  arrangements  for  water,  lighting,  police  pro- 
tection and  municipal  government,  which  arc  organized 
agencies  that  are  not  commonly  enjoyed  in  country  life 
or  smaller  towns.  The  very  existing  of  such  accommoda- 
tions and  conveniences  arc  among  the  causes  which  draw 
people  to  towns.  Then  the  social  or  gregarious  instinct 
has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  it. 

One  of  the  inevitable  developments  of  this  extra- 
ordinary urban  growth  will  be  a  necessity  for  the  estab- 
lishment in  the  country  of  state  and  municipal  farms,  to 
which  the  excess  of  city  population  made  up  of  those 
classes  that  are  unable  to  secure  employment,  and  those 
who  are  physically  able  to  work,  but  will  not,  must  be 
transported  and  forced  to  cam  a  support  in  the  production 
of  agricultural  food  and  forage  crops.  The  numbers  of 
persons  in  cities  who  pretend  to  be  seeking  employ- 
ment, but  who  never  intend  to  do  a  stroke  of  honest 
work,  and  who  prey  upon  society  one  way  or  another,  is 
very  much  greater  than  is  imagined.  There  are  in  this 
city  many  able-bodied  men  pretending  that  they  can  get 
no  employment  and  begging  for  money  with  which  to  buy 
food.  They  will  not  accept  gifts  of  food,  but  only  want 
money  to  spend  on  their  depraved  appetites.  Not  un- 
frequently,  when  such  fellows  have  been  taken  to  public 
houses  to  be  fed,  they  have  begged  the  proprietor  to  give 
them  in  money  half  the  value  of  the  proffered  meal,  as 
they  did  not  want  to  eat.  Nine  times  out  of  ten,  the 
able-bodied  loafer  who  pretends  that  he  can  not  get  em- 
ployment will  refuse  work  offered  to  him,  and  when  he 
begs  for  a  dime  or  a  nickel  with  which  to  buy  a  loaf  of 
bread,  he  would  be  greatly  disgusted  if  bread  were 
offered  him. 

Of  course,  in  times  of  great  financial  panics  and  public 
calamity,  from  droughts,  extraordinary  visitations  of  cold, 
floods  or  storms,  or  of  strikes  and  lockouts,  there  will 
always  be  great  numbers  of  worthy  and  industrious 
workers  out  of  employment ;  but  they  are  so  only  tem- 
porarily. However,  the  remedy  in  all  such  cases  is  state 
and  municipal  farms,  where  work  can  always  be  had  at 
wages  that  at  least  will  sustain  life  until  better  times  can 
be  realized.  As  to  the  constitutional  loafers  and  able- 
bodied  beggars  and  tramps,  they  should  be  gathered  up 
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and  forced  to  work  under  guard  and  under  a  rule  that 
they  who  do  not  earn  it  by  labor  shall  not  eat.  In  this 
way  there  will  in  time  be  a  counterflow  of  population 
from  the  overcrowded  cities  to  the  country.  Provision 
should  also  be  made  for  the  sale  of  small  farms  to  those 
who  desire  to  become  landowners,  upon  some  system  of 
installment  or  partial  payments.  Many  a  man  who  is  in 
virtual  slavery  to  poverty  in  cities  could  become  inde- 
pendent if  he'could  get  the  opportunity  to  work  in  the 
country  on  such  a  basis. 

4* 

Organized  Housemaids 

Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Times.  Condensed  tor  Public  Opinion 
Another  club  has  been  added  to  the  already  long  list 
of  women's  organizations  in  the  city.  It  is  something  of 
a  departure,  however,  from  the  ordinary  run  of  clubs.  A 
number  of  the  housemaids  of  the  city  have  organized  with  a 
veiw  to  raising  the  standard  of  domestic  service.  The  move- 
ment was  started  by  some  of  the  members  of  the  household 
economic  association,  but  the  club  is  officered  and  man- 
aged by  the  maids  themselves.  Only  those  who  hold 
diplomas  from  an  industrial  school  are  eligible  to  mem- 
bership. There  is  no  set  course  of  study.  The  club  is 
rather  a  council  than  a  study  class.  The  members  dis- 
cuss methods  of  work  and  all  questions  bearing  on  their 
occupation,  and  interchange  recipes,  ideas  and  labor- 
saving  devices  and  means  of  economy.  It  will  be  wel- 
come news  to  the  women  of  the  city  that  such  a  step  has 
been  taken.  Housekeepers  have  suffered  much  from 
inferior  services,  and  many  have  even  given  up  their 
homes  and  resorted  to  boarding  to  escape  the  trials  result- 
ing from  incompetency  in  the  kitchen.  There  has  been 
a  general  agitation  of  the  subject,  and  much  has  been 
proposed,  but  little  attempted.  Heretofore  nothing 
definite  has  been  accomplished.  At  last,  however,  there 
is  a  ray  of  hope  that  the  vexing  problem  will  be  solved. 
The  housemaids'  club  promises  great  results. 

The  fact  that  intelligent  girls  are  entering  domestic 
service  and  training  themselves  for  the  work  is  most 
encouraging.  It  is  the  first  essential  of  improved  con- 
ditions. The  fact  that  these  girls  are  organizing  to 
increase  their  efficiency  and  to  protect  themselves  against 
unskilled  labor  is  equally  significant.  It  is  the  first  step 
toward  placing  domestic  service  on  a  plane  with  other 
trades  and  professions.  Already  the  movement  is  bearing 
practical  results.  At  the  last  meeting,  the  club  took 
action  censuring  the  untrained  girls  who  congregate  in 
fiats  and  apartment  houses,  and  who  persistently  try  to 
prejudice  the  trained  housemaids  against  their  employers, 
and  to  persuade  them  to  relax  their  efforts  to  do  their 
work  well.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  the  outcome.  The 
time  will  come  when  a  housemaids'  union  will  be  estab- 
lished, similar  to  those  unions  which  have  been  found 
necessary  in  other  fields  of  labor.  It  will  control  hours 
and  wages.  It  will  give  dignity  and  uniformity  to  the 
profession,  and  will  tend  to  shut  out  the  less  desirable 
element.  Despite  the  possible  danger  of  strikes,  house- 
keepers will  welcome  such  a  movement,  and  will  gladly 
accede  to  any  reasonable  demands,  in  order  to  secure 
professional  service. 

The  Value  of  Independence 

Thomas  Kan*,  in  the  Chicago  (III.)  Interior,  February  1\ 
Condensed  for  Pi'BLlc  Opinion 

The  ideal  condition  for  any  man  is  the  ability  to  make 
a  Using  and  at  the  same  time  be  independent  ;  in  short, 
to  be  his  own  master.  No  employee  is,  or  can  be,  that 
in  the  highest  and  best  sense.  His  time  is  not  his  own  ; 
he  has  sold  it  for  labor.  His  service,  in  one  sense,  may 
be  for  the  sake  of  the  loved  ones  at  home  and  those  other- 


wise dependent  upon  him.  In  another  sense,  he  works 
for  his  employer,  and  as  present  conditions  of  the  labor 
market  grow  harder  he  is  more  and  more  at  his  employ- 
er's mercy.  Twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago  it  was  not  so. 
A  faithful  man  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  duties 
required  of  him  could  easily  get  another  situation  at  the 
same  wages.  Fighting  for  jobs,  except  those  exceptionally 
remunerative,  was  comparatively  unknown.  Employees 
were  as  independent  as  their  employers.  Are  they  now  ? 
Is  there  any  prospect  of  improvement  ?  Trades  unions 
and  other  organizations  may,  and  do,  to  a  large  extent 
keep  up  the  standard  of  wages,  but  trades  unions  can  not 
create  work.  They  can  not  prevent  the  introduction  of 
improved  machinery.  They  can  not  furnish  labor  and 
wages  for  the  unemployed. 

Twenty- five  years  ago,  and  later  than  that  time,  in  some 
localities,  it  was  regarded  as  a  step  up  in  life  for  a  farmer 
boy  to  obtain  a  situation  in  a  city  or'  town  store  or 
factory.  Today  it  is  a  very  decided  step  down,  and  every 
man  of  sense  knows  it.  Then  the  common  type  of 
novel  and  story  designed  to  inspire  a  country  boy  to  be 
honest  and  manly  held  out  the  hope  of  getting  a  situation 
in  some  city  store  or  business,  being  promoted  until  finally 
he  reached  a  partnership  and  married  his  employer's 
daughter.  Today  he  may  wear  decent  clothes,  he  has  to 
do  that  to  keep  his  situation,  but  when  his  board  and 
clothing  are  paid  for  he  has  little  or  nothing  left.  Mar- 
riage to  these  young  men  is  becoming  more  and  more  a 
dream.  If  one  dare  to  marry  he  can  possibly,  with  close 
economy,  take  a  small  flat,  a  kind  of  bird  cage,  on  the 
third  or  foutth  floor  of  a  building  occupied  by  from  a 
dozen  to  fifty  other  families.  If  children  come,  and  what 
is  home  without  them  ?  as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough 
to  make  any  noise  a  step  downward  into  cheaper  and 
more  dangerous  surroundings  for  children  must  be  taken, 
as  "  no  children  "  is  the  ordinary  rule  for  flat  buildings 
in  good  neighborhoods.  No,  my  country  boy,  and 
especially  my  farmer  boy  reader,  coming  to  the  city  now 
is  stepping  down,  and  it  will  not  be  stepping  up  in  your 
lifetime. 

The  "Open  Door"  System  for  the  Insane 

February  Charities  Review,  New  York 
The  third  annual  report  of  the  second  Maryland  hos- 
pital for  the  insane,  at  Sykesville,  gives  special  attention 
to  the  manner  of  caring  for  the  insane  adopted  in  this 
institution.  The  new  buildings  recently  erected  have 
made  possible  a  fairly  complete  classification,  including 
special  provision  for  insane  epileptics.  The  total  number 
under  treatment  during  the  year  has  been  191.  In  the 
cottages  of  the  institution  no  doors  are  locked  except  the 
linen  closets  and  the  doors  opening  on  the  fire-escape 
stairs.  The  main  entrance  and  exit  doors  are  never  locked 
either  night  or  day.  All  windows  on  the  first  floor  open 
freely  at  the  top,  while  in  the  dormitories  and  single 
rooms  a  sash-lock  prevents  the  raising  or  lowering  of  the 
sash  more  than  six  inches,  this  being  merely  a  precaution- 
ary measure  against  suicide.  Attempts  at  escape  are 
sometimes  made  by  patients  when  first  admitted,  but  the 
absence  of  locked  doors  and  barred  windows  seems  soon 
to  exercise  a  deterrent  effect  upon  these  attempts.  During 
the  year  six  patients  succeeded  in  escaping  from  the 
grounds,  five  of  whom  were  promptly  returned,  generally 
within  a  few  hours.  It  is  found  by  the  night  attendants 
that  restless  and  noisy  patients  sleep  much  better  in  the 
open  wards  than  in  the  single  rooms,  and  the  latter  are 
entirely  given  up  to  quiet  or  convalescent  cases.  Lava- 
tory facilities  are  abundant,  and  cleanliness  is  strictly  en- 
joined upon  all,  officers,  attendants,  and  patients.  The 
consumption  of  water  has  averaged  about  ninety  gallons 
per  head  per  day.  The  cottages  afford  an  initial  air 
space  in  the  dormitories  of  1,000  cubic  feet  per  bed.  The 
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cost  of  construction,  including  heating  plant  and  plumb- 
ing, has  been  $744  per  bed.  A  daily  average  of  seventy- 
four  per  cent  of  the  patients  were  regularly  employed  in 
some  useful  occupation  on  the  six  working  days  of  last 
summer,  including  rainy  days  and  excessively  hot  days, 
when  outside  work  was  largely  suspended.  The  general 
healthy  appearance  of  the  patients,  excellent  appetite, 
good  sleep,  and  quiet  demeanor  when  at  work  or  upon 
the  wards  is  pointed  to  as  showing  the  beneficial  effects  of 
this  treatment.  The  daily  reports  of  the  medical  officials 
show  that  frequently  several  nights  pass  without  a  singte 
dose  of  sleep-producing  medicine  being  required. 

4- 

Various  Topics 

Ruskin  hall,  the  new  labor  college  at  Oxford  {see  PUBLIC 
OPINION,  January  26)  was  formally  opened  on  Februarys. 

A.  C.  McClurg&  Co..  the  book  publishers,  have  announced 
that  the  firm  will  be  reorganized  as  a  cooperative  corpora- 
tion, with  a  view  of  permitting  any  or  all  of  its  three  hundred 
and  fifty  employees  to  hold  stock  in  the  corporation  and  to  own 
an  interest  in  the  business. 

A  city  charter  for  Melrose,  Mass.,  approved  by  the  house, 
contains  the  novel  provision  that  no  vote  of  the  aldermen 
granting'  a  franchise  shall  be  valid  unless  it  shall  be  approved 
by  a  vote  of  the  citizens.  This  provision  was  thrown  out  by 
the  committee  on  cities  as  being  something  which  no  other 
city  had,  and  as  altogether  too  radical;  but  it  was  restored  by 
the  house  on  the  representation  that  it  was  the  unanimous 
wish  of  the  citizens  of  Melrose. 

Professor  Dicey,  the  essayist,  historian  and  lawyer,  is  to 
succeed  Sir  John  Lubbock  as  principal  of  the  Workingmen's 
college.  Great  Onnond  street,  I-ondon.  This  institution  was 
founded  about  half  a  century  ago  by  Frederick  Denison 
Maurice,  "Tom "  Hughes  and  Charles  Kingsley.  its  purpose 
being  to  unite  the  students,  who  are  for  the  most  part  work- 
ingmen,  and  the  teachers,  by  associating  them  in  the  common 
work  of  teaching  and  learning. 

Philadelphia  (Pa. ,  Inquirer :  The  ptanters  in  Hawaii 
realize  that  the  contract  system  is  at  an  end  and  are  now  try- 
ing the  experiment  of  profit-sharing  with  the  laborers.  So 
far  the  plan  has  worked  well  and  is  believed  to  be  the  final 
solution  of  the  labor  question.  The  sugar  industry  is  by  all 
odds  the  most  important,  and  to  get  sufficient  laborers  the 
planters  have  to  offer  liberal  terms.  They  claim  that  profit- 
sharing  is  the  fairest  to  all  concerned  and  will  make  the 
islands  more  prosperous  thah  was  possible  under  the  coolie 
system. 

Outlook :  We  venture  to  say  that  noclass  of  workingmen  in 
this  country  have  tewerhelping  hands  held  out  to  them,  or  live 
and  work  in  harder  conditions  of  life,  than  the  sailors  of  our 
merchant  service  entering  and  sailing  from  the  port  of  New- 
York.  One  of  the  few  organizations  ministering  to  their  needs 
is  the  New  York  port  society,  which  is  organized  and  con- 
ducts its  work  along  religious'  lines,  but  endeavors  to  minister 
to  the  comfort  of  sailors  as  well  as  to  their  religious  welfare. 
Workers  in  the  society  visit  vessels,  liquor  saloons,  the  cheap 
sailor  boarding  houses,  and  also  meet  seamen  at  the  various 
rooms  ol  the  society ;  letters  are  written  to  sailors  on  long 
voyages,  and  are  received  from  them;  in  a  word,  everything 
is  done  that  can  be  done  to  give  seamen  the  feeling  of  friend- 
ship and  companionship  of  an  uplifting  sort. 

North  American  Review  :  The  difficult  problem  of  as- 
sisting the  poor  without  pauperizing  them  seems  to  have  been 
successfully  met  by  the  Dutch.  A  model  in  miniature  exists 
of  a  community  where  those  who  have  lost  their  hold  on  pros- 
perity are  restored  to  at  least  a  semblance  of  self-support, 
family  ties  are  preserved,  education  is  afforded  the  young, 
and,  in  short,  the  utmost  possible  is  made  of  the  most  un- 
promising material.  The  Poor  Colonies  ol  Holland,  lour  in 
number,  arc  not,  as  might  lie  supposed,  a  government  insti- 
tion.  though  at  one  time  cooperation  with  the  government 
was  attempted  which  resulted  ijuite  injuriously  to  the  under- 
taking. After  passing  through  many  vicissitudes,  the  chari- 
table enterprise  at  present  consists  of  property  to  the  amount 
ol  a  little  over  5,000  acres  of  land  in  the  heart  of  the  coun- 
try, Steenwyk,  the  nearest  town,  being  rive  miles  distant. 
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SCIENTIFIC 

THE  WAR  AGAINST  CONSUMPTION 
The  Chicago  Free  Hospital 

Chioago  (III.)  Inter. Oc/on 

Chicago  is  the  first  city  in  the  United  States  to  build 
and  equip  a  public  charitable  hospital  for  consumptives. 
The  Cook-county  hospital  for  such  patients  is  now  open 
at  Dunning.  There  are  elegant  and  expensive  private 
sanitariums  in  health  resorts  open  to  consumptives,  but 
these  are  naturally  only  for  the  people  who  need  them 
least.  Chicago  leads  the  way  in  fitting  up  a  free  institu- 
tion open  only  to  those  who  arc  penniless  and  friendless. 
L'p  to  this  time  the  most  pitiable  sight  at  the  county 
poorhouse  has  been  the  ever-changing  army  of  hopeless 
and  helpless  consumptive  patients.  They  were  no  sooner 
admitted  to  the  county  hospital  than  the  case  was  pro- 
nounced incurable  and  they  were  dismissed. 

The  Dunning  hospital  for  consumptives  was  built  and 
equipped  at  a  cost  of  $75,000,  and  has  accommodations 
for  350  patients.  It  admits  only  such  persons  as  are  de- 
pendent upon  the  county.  The  structure  was  designed 
especially  for  the  purpose,  and  every  ward  arranged  to 
admit  light  and  air  in  greatest  quantity.  Sanitation  is 
enforced  in  strictest  degree.  Naturally  the  inmates  of 
this  hospital  are  not  subjects  to  inspire  great  enthusiasm 
in  its  medical  staff.  But  the  stall  of  physicians  is  there, 
alert,  and  grappling  earnestly  with  this  great  problem. 
Professor  W.  A.  Evans,  chief  of  the  staff  in  charge  of  the 
new  hospital,  is  certain  that  a  cure  for  consumption  is  in 
sight.  He  believes  that  the  day  is  at  hand  when  the  dis- 
ease which  kills  one-third  of  all  adult  human  beings  in 
the  world  is  to  be  vanquished. 

"We  have  found  the  germ;  we  know  its  habitat, 
under  what  conditions  it  thrives,  and  under  what  con- 
ditions it  deteriorates,"  says  Dr.  Evans.  "The  medical 
profession  is  awake  to  the  evils  of  tuberculosis,  and  it  is 
closing  in  on  it  in  a  way  that  makes  absolutely  certain 
the  discovery  of  a  cure  for  tubercolosis.  But  before  that 
cure  is  established  the  world  must  have  learned  its  lesson. 
It  will  Icani,  too.  The  forces  are  in  hand  now  which 
shall  press  the  truth  home  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
earth. " 

The  new  hospital  will  furnish  the  finest  field  ever 
opened  to  the  medical  profession  for  experiments  looking 
toward  a  specific  cure  for  consumption.  Not  that  ex- 
periments are  to  be  made  indiscriminately  or  without  the 
consent  of  the  patients.  But  consumptives,  knowing 
the  desperate  nature  of  their  disease,  are  always  keenly 
anxious  to  try  anything  which  promises  a  cure. '  And  at 
this  stage  of  science  tests  made  with  lower  animals  always 
convince  an  investigator,  first,  that  his  specific  will  at 
least  produce  no  harmful  results.  Many  of  the  patients 
have  been  begging  that  Dr.  J.  B.  Murphy's  new  method  be 
tried  upon  them,  and  some  experiments  arc  to  be  made 
in  that  direction. 

The  otablishment  of  the  hospital  at  Dunning  is  one 
step  in  a  remarkable  movement  now  in  progress  the  world 
over.  Science  and  the  public  are  making  a  universal, 
concerted  attack  on  consumption.  The  death  rate  from 
this  scourge  is  appalling.  In  Chicago  2,500  people  die 
of  it  annually;  in  Berlin,  4,500;  in  Paris,  4,000.  At  any 
given  time  there  are  in  America  1. 300,00c  persons  afflicted 
with  consumption. 

Dr.  J.  Lucius  Gray,  a  Chicago  physician,  is  the  last  to 
advance  a  new  theory  for  the  cure  of  consumption,  and  has 
consented  to  give  a  brief  account  ol  it.  Like  Dr.  Koch,  Dr. 
Murphy,  and  other  experimenters,  Dr.  Gray  does  not  put 
forward  his  method  as  an  absolute  specific.    He  says: 

My  investigations  were  directed  to  the  devising  ol  some 
method  of  applying  very  hot  air  directly  to  the  lung  tissues. 
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The  result  is  an  apparatus  consisting  ot  air  chambers  filled 
with  sterilized  air  that  contain  an  excess  of  oxygen  over  ordi- 
nary air  as  we  breathe  it.  The  air  in  these  reservoirs  is 
deprived  of  all  moisture  and  heated  to  a  temperature  of  from 
100  to  400  degrees  Fahrenheit,  so  that  when  taken  into  the 
lungs  it  is  an  absolutely  dry  mixture  of  sterilized  air  super- 
charged with  oxygen.  Air  so  treated  can  be  breathed  at 
even  as  high  a  temperature  as  450  degrees  Fahrenheit,  with 
perfect  salety  and  comfort.  There  is  absolutely  no  danger 
and  the  immediate  effects  upon  the  system  are  pleasant  and 
agreeable.  In  cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  it  is  destined 
to  effect  remarkable  cures.  It  is  not  applicable  to  tuberru 
losis  tn  other  parts  of  the  body. 

Progress  of  the  Crusade  in  England 

Ivondon  Hospital 

The  main  facts  about  tuberculosis  and  the  manner  in 
which  its  infection  is  disseminated  are  being  well  rubbed 
into  the  public  mind.  In  the  pulpit,  in  the  daily  press, 
by  lectures,  and  by  magazine  articles,  the  crusade  against 
tuberculosis  is  being  preached  on  every  side,  and,  per- 
haps, here  and  there  the  preaching  falls  upon  good  ground 
and  brings  forth  personal  endeavor  to  combat  the  disease. 
We  fear,  however,  that,  so  far,  the  tendency  has  been 
rather  in  the  direction  of  urging  each  other  to  do  some- 
thing than  of  doing  it  ourselves,  of  demanding  some  great 
scheme  rather  than  of  each  doing  what  we  can  to  protect 
ourselves  and  our  families  from  the  infection. 

Do  we  see  any  less  spitting  in  streets  or  omnibuses 
titan  we  did  ?  How  many  times  a  week,  a  month,  or  even 
how  many  times  at  all  has  one  seen  a  pocket  spittoon  used 
in  a  public  place  by  any  member  of  the  immense  army  of 
consumptives  who  we  know  are  wandering  about  in  our 
midst  ?  Do  we  see  any  signs  of  fashion  issuing  an  edict 
against  fluffy  carpets  and  soft  hangings.'  Do  we  see  mis- 
tresses insisting  on  their  housemaids  using  a  damp  cloth 
instead  of  a  duster  ?  Do  we  see  any  fewer  knicknacks  in 
drawing  rooms,  or  any  more  bedrooms  with  painted  walls 
and  linoleum  Moors  ?  Do  we  see  our  places  of  public 
resort,  our  railway  carriages,  and  especially  our  theaters, 
upholstered  in  washable  material  ?  Lastly,  even  in  our 
hospitals  and  infirmaries,  how  often  do  we  find  the  mana- 
gers taking  care  that  the  meat  supplied  to  the  patients 
comes  from  non-tubcrculous  animals,  and  that  the  milk  is 
derived  from  cows  whose  freedom  from  tubercle  has  been 
proved  by  the  tuberculin  test  ? 

Nay,  we  will  go  further,  and  ask  in  how  many 
workhouse  infirmaries — the  last  resort  of  so  many 
consumptives — is  any  effort  made  to  separate  these 
patients  from  those  suffering  from  other  classe?  of 
disease,  and  in  how  many  asylums,  whose  in- 
mates notoriously  suffer  largely  from  consumption,  are 
measures  taken  to  isolate  those  who  are  affected,  and  who, 
from  their  mental  condition,  can  not  be  taught  to  adopt 
proper  measures  to  lessen  the  danger  to  which  their  fellow 
inmates  arc  exposed  ?  Here  and  there  a  little  is  being 
done,  but  we  doubt  whether  the  "crusade"  has  yet  to 
any  large  extent  touched  the  heart  of  the  people,  or  even 
of  those  who  occupy  responsible  positions.  On  every 
hand  the  doctrine  of  infectivity  is  being  accepted  as 
"most  interesting,  "  and  as  showing  clearly  what  some- 
body else  should  do.  On  every  hand  do  we  sec  signs  of 
an  increasing  desire  for  some  great  thing  being  done, 
preferably  by  "  the  government  "  or  "  the  authorities," 
but  nowhere  do  we  see  any  marked  willingness  to  incor- 
porate the  doctrine  of  the  infectivity  of  tuberculosis  as  a 
guiding  principle  in  the  doings  of  our  daily  life,  and  that 
is  what  is  wanted  if  the  "crusade"  is  to  come  to  full 
fruition. 

The  locust  tree  in  twenty-five  to  thirty  years  attains  the 
•same  thickness  as  the  pine  in  fifty,  and  the  oak  in  one  hun- 
dred years. 


Vulume  XXVI.  Nunbrr  v 

Glass  Paving  and  Building  Blocks 

From  a  Report  l>y  I'.  S.  Consul  Covert  at  Lynns,  Franco 
(Advance  Sheets.  Con*.  Reports  No.  354) 

F.arlv  in  October,  1898,  a  paving  company  of  this 
city  began  laying  on  the  rue  de  la  Republique  a  piece  of 
pavement  of  ceramo-crystal,  ceramic  stone,  or  dcvitrified 
glass.  During  the  months  of  November  and  December  . 
of  1898  and  thus  far  in  January,  1899,  this  pavement  has 
been  driven  over  during  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night. 
It  has  stood  as  hard  usage  as  any  pavement  could  be  sub- 
jected to  during  that  time,  and  is  still  in  an  admirable 
state  of  preservation.  The  gtass,  or  ceramic  stone,  pave- 
ment is  laid  in  the  form  of  blocks,  eight  inches  square, 
each  block  containing  sixteen  parts  in  the  form  of  check- 
ers. These  blocks  are  so  closely  fitted  together  that  water 
can  not  pass  between  them,  and  the  whole  pavement 
looks  like  one  large  checkerboard.  Like  all  thoroughfares 
in  France,  the  roadbed  slopes  gently  to  the  walk  on  each 
side.  Some  of  the  edges  of  the  checkers  have  been  broken 
off  during  their  three  months'  service.  I  counted  some 
twenty  of  them  that  have  been  slightly  chipped  on  the 
edges.  It  is  contended,  and  I  think  with  justice,  that 
this  does  not  argue  against  the  value  of  the  material  as  a 
pavement,  and  that  any  kind  of  stone  would  have  suffered 
just  as  much  or  more  in  the  same  time. 

The  advantages  attributed  to  this  ceramo-crystal  by 
the  manufacturers  are  :  As  a  pavement,  it  has  ;■  greater  re- 
sistance than  stone,  it  is  a  poor  conductor  of  cold,  and 
ice  will  not  form  upon  it  readily  ;  dirt  will  not  accumu- 
late upon  it  a«  easily  as  upon  stone,  and  it  will  not  retain 
microbes ;  it  is  more  durable  than  stone  and  just  as 
cheap.  The  central  architectural  society  of  France  made 
a  report  recently  on  this  ceramic  stone,  of  which  I  give  a 
brief  synopsis  :  An  officer  of  the  society  reported  that  he 
had  examined  a  square,  suitable  as  a  pavement  or  floor 
for  a  stable,  a  courtyard,  or  factory  :  a  block  imitating 
polished  marble  ;  a  block  imitating  mosaic  ;  and  a  panel 
with  molding  and  ornamentation.     He  said  : 

On  careful  examination,  it  is  found  that  the  Carchey 
ceramic  stone  is  nothing  but  glass  brought  to  a  special  mole- 
cular condition.  In  a  certain  sense,  it  constitutes  a  new  sub- 
stance which  resembles  flagstone,  granite  or  marble.  The 
manufacturer  assures  us  that  with  this  material  he  can  copy 
any  model  that  is  presented. 

This  new  product  is  obtained  from  broken  glass  heated  to 
a  temperature  of  1.2 50°,  and  compressed  in  matrices  by  h\  - 
draulic  force.  The  physical  transformation  of  glass  is  due  to 
devitrification  under  the  Garchcy  process.  The  phenomenon 
of  devitrification  produces  a  sort  of  dissolution  more  apparent 
than  real;  for.  upon  chemical  analysis,  the  devitrified  glass 
preserves  the  identical  composition  of  natural  glass. 

It  may  be  said,  then,  that  devitrified  glass  possesses  ail 
the  intrinsic  qualities  (physical  and  chemical)  of  glass,  except 
the  transparency,  while  taking  on  an  entirely  different  aspect. 
Furthermore,  glass  treated  under  this  new  method  is  made  to 
resist  crushing,  frost,  and  heavy  shocks,  and  to  stand  usage. 

This  subject  is  being  discussed  in  the  press  and  is  re- 
ceiving general  consideration.  An  elaborate  and  exhaust- 
ive article  in  the  Revue  lies  Deux  JfottJes  treated  the 
question  under  the  heading  of  "A  glass  house,"  the 
writer  asserting  that  a  large  house  constructed  entirely  01 
glass  would  be  an  attractive  feature  of  the  coming  world's 
exposition  in  19CO.  He  said  that  glass  could  be  used 
for  tubes,  pipes,  vats,  tiles,  smokestacks  for  factories,  and 
for  buildings.  Double  glass  walls  in  a  house  would  ad- 
mit of  the  circulation  between  them  of  cold  or  warm  air, 
thus  regulating  the  temperature.  "As  to  the  resistance 
of  such  a  structure,  it  would  certainly  be  equal  to  that  of 
the  most  solid  houses  of  the  day,  and  it  is  lighter  and  less 
expensive  than  brick.  "'  The  glass  house,  or  the  luminous 
palace,  which  it  has  been  decided  to  build  on  the  grounds 
of  the  1900  exposition,  parts  of  which  are  now  being  con- 
structed, is  thus  described  by  the  writer  last  quoted: 
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The  principal  facade,  in  the  form  of  an  immense  portico, 
its  roof  surmounted  with  spires  and  with  a  winged  statue 
representing  light,  will  be  supported  by  heavy  columns.  The 
ground  floor,  reached  by  a  double  flight  of  stairs,  will  be  used 
as  a  great  exposition  room.  To  the  right  and  left  will  be 
large  glass  basins,  overhung  by  grottoes  0f  glass.  In  the  in- 
tenor  of  the  hall  will  be  five  large  openings,  in  which  will  be 
represented  the  five  divisions  of  the  globe. 

4- 

The  Microbe  of  Combustion 

Kan  »k  Loitkixi.  in  La  Naturr,  Pari*.    Condensed  for  1*1  M  l. 
Omms 

The  microbian  world  includes  a  number  of  groups  of 
very  bad  reputation— poisoners,  murderers,  and  vandals, 
who,  not  content  with  attacking  the  lives  of  ourselves 
tnd  our  domestic  animals,  carry  their  rage  for  destruction 
>o  far  as  to  set  fire  to  our  property.  And  if  they  pay 
>k-ar  for  it,  for  the  flames  destroy  them  also,  they  do  all 
in  their  power  to  bring  about  this  result.  Many  cases  of 
spontaneous  combustion  arc  incontestable  their  work. 

Although  the  cause  of  these  combustions  seems  to 
have  been  known  and  experimentally  proved  as  far  back 
is  Liebig's  time,  it  is  only  recently  that  it  has  been  estab- 
lished to  the  satisfaction  both  of  scientists  and  practical 
men.  Among  the  conversions  brought  about  by  the 
evidence  of  facts,  we  may  note  that  of  a  great  Austrian 
agriculturist.  M.  Benesch,  who  for  thirty  years  refused  to 
put  faith  in  the  spontaneity  of  such  combustion.  Never- 
theless, several  years  ago  he  was  forced  to  admit  it  by  an 
accident  that  occurred  at  his  farm  at  Meicrhof.  In  an 
inaccessible  barn  on  a  very  high  scaffold  he  placed,  one 
after  the  other,  five  hundred  loads  of  hay,  cereals,  and 
kgumes  cut  green.  About  the  middle  of  the  pile,  a 
mass  of  mixed  oats  and  vetches  began  to  grow  hot.  At 
the  end  of  a  week  a  light  curl  of  smoke  arose  from  the 
barn  and  caused  disquiet  in  the  farm  of  Meierhof. 
M.  Benesch,  after  his  unfruitful  appeal  to  time,  had  re- 
ntursc  to  air,  whose  contact,  he  thought,  would  cool  off 
she  pile  and  disperse  to  the  winds  the  vaporous  products 
of  this  mysterious  effervescence.  But  scarcely  had  his 
laborers  reached,  with  great  toil,  the  centre  of  the  pile, 
when  flames  burst  out  on  all  sides,  transforming  the 
heated  forage  into  an  immense  furnace. 

Other  facts,  not  less  striking,  confirm  the  spontaneity 
"i'  these  accidents  so  well  that  German  insurance  com- 
panies have  given  serious  attention  to  the  matter  of  fore- 
seeing them  in  some  way.  The  losses  of  one  company 
from  this  cause  reached  in  a  relatively  short  time  a,  500,000 
francs  1500,000  dols. ).  We  need  none  of  us  expect 
that  our  farms  will  escape.  Strangely  enough,  an  excess 
•f  water  brings  on  the  fire.  The  history  of  wet  years 
>hows  this  well.  Last  August  a  haystack  holding  sixteen 
tons  took  fire  near  Aulnay-sous-Bois,  and  a  barn  full  of 
hay  burned  spontaneously  near  Saint-Amand  :  this  was 
because  the  hay-harvest  of  1 848  took  place  in  unfavorable 
conditions,  and  the  excess  of  moisture  predisposed  the 
hay  to  inflammation.  This  spontaneous  combustion,  in 
fact,  is  only  the  last  act  in  one  of  these  secret  dramas 
that  are  played  silently  in  the  center  of  badly  dried  masses 
of  forage  or  in  the  heart  of  bales  of  cotton  or  tobacco. 

The  microbes  that  exist  in  all  these  vegetable  matters, 
excited  by  the  contact  of  water  vapor,  grow  and  increase 
rapidly.  Their  battalions  form  for  the  attack  on  the 
great  fortresses  of  vegetable  fiber,  which  they  dismantle 
•ind  digest.  This  work  of  dislocation  and  fermentation 
can  not  go  on  without  a  certain  production  of  heat, 
*hich  is  localized  by  reason  of  the  defective  conductivity 

organic  substances.  For  this  very  reason  the  evil  be- 
o>me»  aggravated  ;  the  theater  of  all  these  microbian 
"pcrations  is  overheated,  and,  instead  of  extending  their 
caloric  activity,  the  microbes  become  their  own  execu- 
»ioncrs.    In  short,  it  has  been  proved  that  in  the  places 


where  they  flourish  the  temperature  rises  to  three  hun- 
dred degrees,  changing  the  hay  into  carbonaceous  matter, 
porous  and  very  light  In  these  unsuspected  kilns  the 
forage,  being  altered  into  finely  divided  carbon,  con- 
sumes without  flame  for  want  of  oxygen  ;  but  when  the 
pile  is  suddenly  opened  the  access  of  air  causes  the  incan- 
descent mass  to  inflame  instantly. 

+ 

Program  of  the   Berlin  Geographical  Congress 

l.ondon  Times 

Further  information  is  to  hand  as  to  the  program 
of  this  congress  to  be  held  in  Berlin  in  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber. Some  highly  important  suggestions  are  made,  and 
steps  will  be  taken  to  render  the  work  of  the  congress  of 
more  permanent  value  than  has  hitherto  been  the  case  and 
to  enable  the  committee  which  acts  between  the  congresses 
to  carry  out  the  practical  geographical  work  which  the 
congress  considers  it  desirable  to  undertake. 

Intimation  has  already  been  received  of  several  sub- 
jects to  be  brought  before  the  congress  ;  of  these  the 
following  may  be  mentioned  :  Proposal  to  introduce  in- 
ternational uniformity  in  the  methodical  treatment  of 
various  subjects,  such  as  the  problem  of  the  tides,  the 
conventional  signs  on  maps,  the  nomenclature  and 
delimitation  of  oceans  and  seas,  the  attachment 
of  the  scale  to  every  map,  the  mode  of  arranging 
meteorological  tables,  etc.  There  are  also  sugges- 
tions for  joint  international  work  in  collecting  materials 
of  every  kind  referring  to  floating  ice,  to  earthquakes,  to 
the  utilization  of  arid  .lands,  etc. ;  in  the  exploration  of 
the  Antarctic  regions;  in  the  systematic  exploration  of  the 
oceans  ;  a  suggestion,  dating  from  former  congresses,  and 
which  is  again  to  be  discussed  at  Berlin,  refers  to  the  ex- 
ecution of  an  international  geographical  bibliography.  It 
appears  that  this  will  be  finally  disposed  of  at  Berlin.  An- 
other important  subject,  dating  from  the  meeting  of 
Berne,  is  Professor  Penck's  well-known  project  for  the 
construction  of  a  map  of  the  world  on  the  scale  of  1  to 
1,000,000. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  scheme  will  be  presented  to 
the  Berlin  meeting  in  an  advanced  stage.  The  committee 
has  drawn  up  some  very  useful  regulations  to  prevent  the 
program  of  the  congress  from  being  overcrowded  with 
papers  and  proposals  not  sufficiently  well  considered.  All 
papers  and  proposals  will  be  submitted  to  a  scientific  sub- 
committee, whose  decision  will  as  a  rule  be  final.  Kvery 
proposal  or  suggestion  should  be  presented  in  writing  be- 
fore June  1,  1899.  It  should  be  attended  by  a  short  ex- 
position of  the  motives  on  which  it  is  based,  and  be 
seconded  by  at  least  one  person  of  scientific  standing. 
When  a  practical  undertaking  is  proposed,  a  statement  of 
the  ways  and  means  which  may  appear  likely  to  lead  to 
its  accomplishment  should  he  appended. 

+ 

Various  Topics 

Experiments  have  been  made  with  glass  as  a  substitute 
lor  metal  bearings.    The  result  is  greatly  reduced  friction. 

Admiral  Makaroff.  it  is  noted  in  London  Nature,  has  pro- 
posed a  scheme  for  reaching  the  north  pole  by  means  of  pow- 
erful ice-breaking  vessels.  The  journal  mentions  an  Ameri- 
can ice-breaker,  the  Ste.  Marie,  which  sails  through  two  and 
a-half  feet  ot  ice.  and  pierces  bergs  fifteen  feet  high. 

A  German  patent,  says  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  In- 
stitute, has  been  granted  for  the  treatment  of  articles  of  plaster 
of  Paris  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  ammonium  borate, 
hardening  the  article  and  rendering  it  insoluble  in  water. 

The  statement  has  recently  been  made  by  Prof.  Cleveland 
Abbe,  before  the  American  philosophical  society,  that  some 
observers  have  seen  the  aurora  borealis  in  such  positions 
between  themselves  and  neighboring  objects  as  to  demon- 
strate that  the  aurora,  like  the  lightning,  may  be  entirely  con- 
fined to  the  lowest  level. 
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RELIGIOUS 

The  Pope's  Letter 

Dispatches  from  Rome,  dated  February  it,  announce 
the  publication  of  a  letter  from  the  pope  to  Cardinal 
Gibbons,  saying  that  "if  the  term  Americanism  signifies 
qualities  peculiar  to  Americans  and  usages  adapted  to 
their  customs,  then  we  have  nothing  to  say  against  it ;  but 
if  it  denotes  the  opinions  expressed  in  the  '  Life  of  Father 
Hecker'  we  arc  convinced  that  the  American  bishops  will 
be  the  first  to  reject  them."  The  popes  letter  especially 
reproves  opinions  concerning  relaxation  of  discipline  and 
non-observance  of  doctrinal  points  as  a  pretext  for  attract- 
ing dissenters  to  Catholicism,  the  direction  of  souls  by  the 
inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost  independent  of  priestly 
control,  the  division  of  virtue  into  active  or  passive, 
criticisms  of  the  old  religious  orders  and  concerning  un- 
usual methods  of  preaching  Catholicism  to  dissenters. 

The  letter,  which  occupies  five  columns  in  the  Osscr- 
va/ore  Romano,  begins  by  lauding  Cardinal  Gibbons  and 
the  American  Catholics.  Alluding  to  the  many  proofs  of 
good  will  he  has  given  them  in  the  past,  the  pope  wishes 
them  to  see  in  the  present  document  another  proof  of  his 
affection  for  America.  While  he  makes  it  clear  that  the 
letter  is  one  of  warning  and  correction  with  reference  to 
the  "  Life  of  Father  Hecker,"  his  holiness  carefully  dis- 
tinguishes between  the  doctrinal  aspects  of  the  new 
theories  and  questions  of  practical  diciplinc,  and  strongly 
urges  the  impossibility  of  any  change  in  the  former. 

The  underlying  principle  ol  these  new  opinions  is  that,  in 
order  to  more  easily  attract  those  who  differ  from  her.  the 
church  should  shape  her  teachings  more  in  accord  with  the 
spirit  of  the  age  and  relax  some  of  her  ancient  severity  and 
make  some  concessions  to  new  opinions.  Many  think  that 
these  concessions  should  be  made  not  only  in  regard  to  ways 
of  living,  but  even  in  regard  to  doctrines  which  belong  to  the 
deposit  of  the  faith.  They  contend  that  it  would  Ik  opportune, 
in  order  to  gain  those  who  differ  from  us.  to  omit  certain 
points  of  her  teaching  which  arc  of  lesser  importance,  and  to 
tone  down  the  meaning  which  the  church  has  always  attached 
to  them.  It  does  not  need  many  words,  beloved  son,  to  prove 
the  falsity  of  these  ideas  if  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  doc- 
trine which  the  church  proposes  arc  recalled  to  mind.  .  .  . 
These  dangers,  viz.,  the  confounding  of  license  with  liberty,  the 
passion  for  discussing  and  pouring  contempt  upon  any 
possible  subject,  the  assumed  right  to  hold  whatever  opinions 
one  pleases  upon  any  subject  and  to  set  them  forth  in  print  to 
the  world,  have  so  wrapped  minds  in  darkness  that  there  is 
now  a  greater  need  ot  the  church's  teaching  office  than  ever 
before,  lest  people  become  unmindful  both  of  conscience  and 
ot  duty.  We.  indeed,  have  no  thought  of  rejecting  everything 
that  modern  industry  and  study  has  produced  ;  so  far  from  it 
that  we  welcome  through  the  patrimony  of  truth  and  to  an  ever- 
widening  scope  of  public  well-being  whatsoever  helps  toward 
the  progress  of  learning  and  virtue.  Yet  all  this,  to  be  of  any 
solid  benefit,  nay,  to  have  a  real  existence  and  growth,  can 
only  be  on  the  condition  of  recognizing  the  wisdom  and 
authority  of  the  church. 

While  admitting  that  the  church  has  always  recognized 
and  acted  upon  the  necessity  of  adapting  certain  points 
of  discipline  to  modern  requirements,  it  rests  with  the 
church,  the  pope  points  out,  and  not  with  individuals,  to 
determine  how  and  when  such  adaptations  can  be  made. 
"All  virtues,"  says  his  holiness,  "must  necessarily  be 
active.  The  contempt  shown  by  innovators  for  what  they 
are  pleased  to  call  passive  virtues  has  naturally  led  to  a 
contempt  of  religious  life  as  suited  only  to  the  weak  and  as 
an  impediment  to  Christian  perfection  and  to  the  good  of 
the  community."  This  error  the  pope  energetically 
condemns,  declaring  it  "  injurious  to  the  religious  orders 
and  in  contradiction  to  history.'"  He  reminds  the 
Americans  of  their  indebtedness  to  the  religious  orders, 
both  active  and  contemplative. 

The  letter  arouses  deep  interest  in  Rome.  The  Liberal 
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papers  declare  that  it  constitutes  a  "solemn  manifestation 
of  the  intransigeant  spirit  in  Catholicism"  and  predict 
that  it  will  produce  an  immense  effect  in  America.  Press 
comment  on  the  pope's  letter  will  follow  in  the  next  issue 
ofPmi.i<  Opinion. 

4- 

The  Movement  for  a  Jewish  Synod 

Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun.  Condensed  for  !M  itu<:  Ohmon 
During  the  past  few  months  the  question  of  the  for- 
mation of  a  Jewish  synod  has  again  been  revived  in  Israel. 
Some  of  the  most  prominent  rabbis  of  the  country  who 
are  interested  in  the  matter  have  taken  up  this  question 
and  discussed  it  most  earnestly  and  vigorously.  There  is 
no  concerted  movement  in  this  direction.  The  agitation 
comes  from  individuals  who  regard  with  apprehension  the 
extreme  individualism  which  prevails  in  Judaism  today 
and  who  believe  that  a  synod  may  do  much  toward 
checking  its  growth.  Perhaps  it  is  not  generally  known 
in  Christendom  that  there  is  no  ecclesiastical  body  in 
Israel  clothed  with  the  power  to  regulate  the  conscience 
and  to  make  and  enforce  laws  which  the  adherents  of  the 
Jewish  faith  are  bound  to  follow.  In  fact,  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  universal!)  established  or  universally  ac- 
cepted creed  in  Judaism.  It  is  this  extreme  individualism 
granted  to  the  members  of  the  Jewish  Church  that  docs 
not  meet  the  approval  of  certain  men  within  its  ranks. 
They  believe  that  something  ought  to  be  done,  and  done 
at  once,  to  stop  its  growth.  They  urge  the  formation  of 
a  Jewish  synod  to  which  the  members  of  the  Jewish 
household  shall  in  some  way  be  amenable.  They  believe 
that  in  this  way  greater  uniformity  will  be  introduced  into 
the  ritual  of  the  synagogue  and  greater  unity  in  the 
thought  of  the  Jew.  They  hold  that  a  synod  will  have 
the  tendency  to  effect  a  more  perfect  organization  of  the 
church  body  and  serve  as  an  agent  welding  together  the 
various  parties  within  the  fold. 

The  man  who  has  urged  this  more  strongly  than  any 
other  in  recent  days  is  Dr.  Kaufman  Kohler,  of  Temple 
Beth-El,  New  York.  Many  rabbis  all  over  the  country 
have  devoted  their  Sabbath  morning  talks  to  this  theme, 
the  majority  taking  the  same  ground  as  Dr.  B.  Felsenthal, 
rabbi  emeritus  of  Zion  congregation,  Chicago,  who  is  an 
outspoken  opponent  of  everything  that  will  hamper 
thought  and  check  progress.  In  a  recent  address  he  said 
of  the  synod  movement  : 

We  refuse  now,  as  formerly,  to  be  fettered  and  chained 
down  and  be  kept  in  a  religious  thraldom  by  rabbis,  priests, 
synods  or  what  other  name  the  authority-claiming  man  or 
men  may  have.  We  arc  free  men  and  we  live  in  a  free 
country  and  in  free  times.  Bui  there  is  danger  of  Judaism, 
you  say.  ii  we  acknowledge  no  ecclesiastical  authority  over 
us,  ajid  i<  we  do  not  submit  to  an  ecclesiastical  authority. 
Danger?  No,  sir,  there  is  not.  Judaism  will  continue  to 
exist  in  autonomous  congregations.  And  I  frankly  add  that 
a  religion  which  can  not  exist  in  freedom  deserves  not  to 
exist.  However,  fears  arc  perfectly  groundless.  ...  In 
such  matters  the  individual  conscience  is  the  highest  author- 
ity—a higher  authority  than  the  one  of  a  multitude  of  thou- 
sands. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  the  question  of  the 
establishment  of  a  synod  has  been  .discussed  by  the  ad- 
herents of  the  Jewish  faith,  nor  will  it  be  the  last  It  will 
always  have  its  advocates,  and  it  will  always  have  its  op- 
ponents. From  the  opposition  that  this  movement  is 
meeting  with  at  the  hands  of  the  rabbis  it  is  safe  to  pre- 
dict that  a  synod  having  absolute  authority  will  never 
take  root  in  Israel.  Dr.  Kohler  himself,  the  strongest 
advocate  of  a  synod,  admits  as  much  when  he  says  :  "It 
goes  without  saying  that  a  Jewish  synod  convoked  in 
America  would  not  be  invested  with  the  power  and  au- 
thority to  enforce  its  decisions  in  any  other  manner  or  by 
any  other  authority  than  that  of  moral  persuasion. " 
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Taxation  of  Ecclesiastical  Property 

BtKtoi!  (Mass.)  Imtsligator  (Free  Thought).  Condcnsi-d  for 
Public  Oiinion 
Ecclesiastical  property  is  confined  chiefly  to  cities. 
One  city  in  Massachusetts  owns  nearly  one-third  of  the 
church  property  in  Massachusetts ;  one  city  in  Pennsyl- 
vania owns  nearly  one-third  of  the  church  property  of 
that  state ;  one  city  in  Missouri  nearly  one-third  of  the 
church  property  of  that  state  ;  one  city  in  Nebraska  owns 
nearly  one-third  of  the  church  property  of  that  state; 
une  city  in  Illinois  owns  more  than  three-eighths  of  the 
church  property  of  that  state  ;  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis, 
practically  one  city,  own  one-half  of  the  church  property 
of  Minnesota ;  one  city  of  Louisiana  owns  more  than 
ne-half  of  the  church  property  of  that  state.  One 
>tate,  New  York,  owns  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical property  of  the  United  States,  while  one  city  in 
New  York  owns  more  than  one-half  the  church  property 
of  that  state ;  one  city  in  Rhode  Island  owns  nearly 
three-fifths  of  the  church  property  of  that  state;  one 
city  in  Delaware  nearly  three-fifths  of  the  church  property 
of  that  state  ;  one  city  in  Colorado  nearly  three-fifths  of 
the  church  property  of  that  state;  one  city  in  Maryland 
owns  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  church  property  of  that 
state.  Thus  a  dozen  cities  own  one-half  of  the  church 
property  of  their  respective  states.  This  properly  in- 
cludes only  church  buildings.  The  proportion  of  ecclesi- 
astical  property  other  than  church  buildings  owned  by 
the  churches  of  these  cities  is  much  greater.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  ecclesiastical  property  of  these  states  belong 
to  these  cities.  And  yet,  nine-tenths  of  the  churches  in 
these  states  are  outside  of  these  cities.  One-tenth  of  the 
churches  in  these  states,  therefore,  owns  two-thirds  of  the 
church  property  of  these  states.  Adding  the  other  cities 
ind  large  towns  of  these  states,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  one- 
5ft li  of  the  churches  own  four-fifths  of  the  church  prop- 
erly. The  property  owned  by  four-fifths  of  the  church 
•rganizations  consists  principally  of  modest,  inexpensive 
church  buildings.  If  church  property  were  taxed,  the 
amount  of  taxes  levied  on  these  churches  would  not  be 
;reat.  The  greater  portion  of  taxes  would  come  from 
iiie  costly  churches  and  from  the  real  estate  owned  by 
wealthy  church  corporations  in  the  cities;  and  even  the 
advocates  of  church  exemption  cannot  deny  the  justice  of 
uing  this  property.  Municipal  taxes  are  enormously 
high,  and  the  exemption  of  so  large  a  property  imposes 
ari  unjust  burden  on  those  who  have  to  pay  these  taxes, 
in  every  city  is  to  be  found  property  that  taxes  have  de- 
'oured — families  who  have  been  rendered  homeless  by 
xcessive  taxation.  Many  churches  have  been  built  by 
the  wealthy,  and  for  their  exclusive  use.  They  arc  great 
aristocratic  religious  club  houses.  A  poor  man  never 
hinks  of  entering  them.  Those  who  build  these  houses 
and  use  them  should  pay  for  protecting  them. 

+ 

Concerning  Spiritualists 

Chicago  (HI.)  Chronirlt.  Cuiulenxctl  for  Pvhlk  Opinion 
Considering  that  Spiritualists  claim-  and  with  truth, 
probably — that  they  number  several  millions  in  this 
country,  it  is  surprising,  at  first  sight,  that  they  should 
cut  so  little  figure  as  a  religious  organization.  They  have 
no  regular  church  buildings ;  they  have  but  a  nominal 
central  organization  ;  their  ministry  is  more  nomadic  and 
unsettled  than  was  the  itinerancy  of  early  Methodism  ; 
they  have  few  set  conferences  for  the  purpose  of  unifying 
the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  sect.  The  convention  .of 
the  national  Spiritualists'  association  which  began  in 
Chicago,  February  16,  is  probably  the  most  representative 
t>ody  in  Spiritualism,  yet  it  numbers  fewer  members  than 
a  local  presbytery  and  its  authority  is  not  recognized  by 
even  a  tithe  of  professed  Spiritualists.    Spiritualism,  in 
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short,  is  an  unorganized  body  of  people  who  agree  upon 
one  proposition  and  disagree  concerning  pretty  nearly 
everything  else  in  theology,  ethics  and  revelation.  That 
is  why,  apparently,  little  or  nothing  is  heard  of  Spiritual- 
ism as  a  sect. 

The  minor  "isms"  in  Spiritualism  are  as  the  sands  of 
the  sea.  The  divisions  in  the  Christian  church  are  noth- 
ing as  compared  with  them.  Agreeing  as  to  the  possibil- 
ity of  communication  with  disembodied  spirits,  Spiritual- 
ists arc  at  odds  one  with  another  as  soon  as  the  first  step 
is  taken  from  that  starting  point.  Some  of  them  are 
Christians — accepting  the  divinity  of  Christ  and  the  in- 
spiration of  the  Bible.  Others  are  materialists  of  the 
most  materialistic  type — maintaining  that  "spirit'  so- 
called  is  merely  a  finer  form  of  matter  and  subject  to  the 
laws  governing  other  matter.  There  are  rcincarnation- 
ists,  too,  in  the  Spiritualistic  ranks — pscudo- Buddhists, 
Theosophists,  mystics  and  philosophers  of  the  intro- 
spective school  who  believe  in  the  projection  of  the  astral 
body,  the  existence  of  "elemental"  spirits  and  the  other 
doctrines  taught  by  the  whole  line  of  wonder-workers 
from  the  Egyptian  sorcerers  down  to  Mme.  Blavatsky.  U 

Nor  is  there  any  more  agreement  concerning  the  state 
of  existence  after  death.  For  it  is  a  singular  thing  that 
every  Spiritualist  seems  to  have  his  opinions  confirmed 
by  the  communications  he  receives  from  the  other  side  of 
the  veil.  In  Catholic  countries  the  spirits  assure  their 
friends  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Roman  church  concern- 
ing heaven,  hell  and  purgatory  are  confirmed  by  their 
experiences.  Presbyterians,  on  the  other  hand,  find  that 
the  "sea  of  glass"  is  an  actuality  and  that  heaven  is  in 
truth  a  place  "  where  congregations  ne'er  break  up  and 
Sabbaths  never  end."  And  so  on  through  all  the  denom- 
inations and  all  the  beliefs.  Each  finds  what  he  expected 
to  find.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  this  condition  of 
things  tends  to  disorganize  rather  than  to  solidify  the 
Spiritualistic  organization.  With  Christians  and  atheists, 
materialists  and  believers  in  revelation  meeting  upon  only 
one  common  ground — that  of  spirit  return — and  with 
each  one  having  his  ideas  confirmed  by  his  investigations, 
it  is  impossible  that  there  should  be  any  fraternity  of  feel- 
ing or  any  unity  of  purpose.  Spiritualism  is  founded  on 
the  phenomena  of  the  seance,  and  it  is  as  impossible  to 
base  a  religion  upon  that  foundation  as  to  establish  a 
creed  by  the  experiments  of  the  chemical  laboratory. 

* 

The  Observance  of  Lent 

Churchman  (Kpis.).  New  York,  February  25.  E»icrpt 
The  observance  of  lent  is  a  factor  in  the  life  of  the 
individual  soul  and  in  the  social  life  of  the  people.  It  is 
a  factor  also,  or  may  be,  in  the  moral  life  of  the  nation, 
but  of  that  we  will  speak  presently.  It  is  becoming 
clearer  year  by  year  that  the  influence  and  purpose  of  lent 
are  asserting  themselves  among  us  more  generally  than 
would  have  seemed  credible  a  generation  ago.  The  con- 
sciousness of  lent  is  felt  through  the  whole  nation.  The 
evidences  of  this  may  be  found  everywhere,  but  they  are 
naturally  most  obvious  in  the  older  communities  and  the 
larger  cities  where  life  is  at  once  best  ordered  and  most 
intense.  We  do  not  disguise  from  ourselves  that  very 
much  in  the  external  observance  of  lent  is  conventional 
conformity  to  customs  that  our  developing  social  life 
finds  ready-made  to  its  needs.  Many  welcome  lent  as  an 
escape  from  an  exhausting  round  of  pleasures  and  as  an 
excuse  not  to  be  questioned  for  taking  a  much- needed 
rest.  Yet  even  this  has  a  sort  of  religious  value,  for  it  im- 
plies a  belief  that  the  church  has  known  how  best  to  pro- 
vide for  the  physical  as  well  as  the  spiritual  wants  of 
man.  But  beyond  this  is  the  growing  recognition  among 
our  Protestant  brothers  of  the  value  of  times  and  seasons 
of  repose  and  refreshment,  of  recollection,  self-examina- 
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Hon  and  spiritual  aspiration.  "Week  of  Prayer,"  and 
many  similar  devices  spontaneously  originated  are  de- 
manded by  the  spiritual  consciousness  of  Protestantism, 
which  feels  that  lent  is  no  religious  fad  but  an  observance 
based  on  a  law  of  spiritual  being,  revealed,  as  we  believe, 
to  the  body  of  the  faithful  by  Him  who  is  with  us,  always 
guiding  His  church  to  meet  at  every  point  the  demands 
of  every  factor  in  our  complex  civilization  as  wonderfully 
as  it  did  that  of  the  simple  fishermen  of  Galilee. 

Outlet*  (Cong.).  New  York,  February  25 

One  of  the  encouraging  signs  of  the  times  is  the  ten- 
dency to  observe  lent  in  other  than  the  Episcopal  and 
Roman  Catholic  Churches.  We  have  observed  no  dispo- 
sition whatever  toward  a  growth  of  ritualism  in  this  wil- 
lingness to  take  advantage  of  a  period  peculiarly  advan- 
tageous for  Christian  work.  The  number  of  churches 
which  are  planning  to  observe  holy  week  is  larger  than 
ever  before.  The  custom  is  usually  to  have  simple  spirit- 
ual services,  leading  up  to  a  proper  culmination  on  Master 
day.  One  prominent  church  that  we  know  has  a  com- 
munion service  on  Thursday  evening,  to  which  all  the 
other  churches  in  the  locality  are  invited,  and  on  Friday 
evening  Stainer's  "Crucifixion  "  is  rendered  by  the  choir. 
The  other  services  are  such  simple  preaching  services  as 
are  usuallv  found  in  Protestant  churches.  No  time  in  the 
year  is  so  favorable  for  special  religious  work  as  the 
Icnten  season.  The  distractions  of  society  are  laid 
aside,  and  something  approaching  cooperation  among  de- 
nominations is  more  nearly  possible  then  than  at  any 
other  time. 

4* 

Various  Topics 

The  native  Christians  in  heathen  lands  arc  usually  poor, 
but  last  year  their  church  contributions  amounted  to  nearly 
$600,000. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  John  Watson  (Ian  Maclaren)  preached  to  a 
congregation  of  Yale  students  at  New  Haven,  February  19. 
His  sermon  is  reported  in  full  in  the  New  York  Indtpendtnt, 
February  1% 

The  University  of  St.  Andrews,  which  represents,  perhaps 
better  than  any  other,  the  Pre*byterianism  of  Scotland, 
recently  conferred  the  LL.D.  on  Dr.  Adler,  the  chief  rabbi. 
It  is  said  that  no  Jew  was  ever  before  so  honored,  in 
Scotland. 

Three  ladies  of  high  rank,  one  of  whom  is  the  daughter  ol 
the  archduchess  of  Tuscany,  have  decided  to  found  in  Berlin 
a  new  religious  order  lor  women,  which  will  be  called  the 
congregation  of  the  sisters  of  St.  Joseph.  These  future  nuns 
intend  to  devote  themselves  especially  to  the  women  and 
girls  employed  in  commerce  and  industry  in  Berlin. 

The  church  authorities  in  Wurttemberg  have  decided  that 
at  funerals  where  the  body  ol  the  deceased  is  cremated  the 
clergy  in  their  official  capacity  can  hold  services  at  the  house 
but  not  in  the  cemetery  where  the  ashes  are  laid  away.  TJiis 
decision  is  found  to  be  very  embarrassing  by  ministers  ;  as 
one  writes  :  "  We  follow  the  body  of  a  suicide  dressed  in  our 
robes  and  offer  at  least  a  prayer,  sometimes  delivering  an 
address  by  request  of  friends  ;  but  over  a  man  who  through 
.esthetic  or  sanitary  considerations  wishes  his  body  burned, 
ihe  pastor  dare  not  show  as  much  respect  as  over  thai  of  a 
murderer." 

The  overthrow  of  Mahdism  has  directed  attention  anew 
to  the  great  Mohammedan  religious  order  of  the  Sanusiyah, 
which,  though  not  yet  fifty  years  old,  has  one  hundred  and 
twenty  monasteries  scattered  throughout  northern  Africa  and 
ihe  Sudan,  and  seven  hundred  students  in  the  theological 
college  attached  to  the  head  monastery  in  the  oasis  of  Jagh- 
hi'ib  in  the  Libyan  desert.  According  to  a  writer  in  the 
Church  Missionary  Inltlligtnrer  for  January,  the  great  ob- 
ject of  the  founder  ••  was  to  erect  an  impassible  barrier  to 
the  progress  of  western  civilization  and  the  influence  ol 
Christian  powers  in  Muslim  lands." 


LETTERS  AND  ART 

ARCHIBALD  LAMPMAN 
A  Lament 

Theodore  Roberts,  in  the  New  York  InJeftndat 
His  was  not  the  glory  of  the  shattering  of  spears; 
He  did  not  cross  his  sword  with  Death,  where  scar- 
let Hags  are  hurled. 
But  Death  came  to  him  softly  with  his  dark  eyes 
dim  with  tears. 
And  broke  a  dream  of  woodland-ways  across  a 
singing  world. 

So  doff  your  hats,  good  poet-men. 
No  fingers  lift  the  fallen  pen  ! 
The  sun  forgets  to  mark  the  time 
Without  the  music  of  his  rime. 

His  was  not  the  glory  of  the  thundering  of  wars  ; 
His  was  not  a  nation's  voice  !— are  his  a  nation  s 
tears  i 

To  him  the  night-winds  whispered  all  the  secrets  of 
the  stars. 

He  was  priest  of  all  the  joyous  springs  and  of  the 
dying  years. 

So  doff  your  hats,  good  gentlemen, 
For  hearts  were  made  to  bleed  again. 
With  Archie  gone,  and  all  his  rime. 
Who'll  tell  the  world  'tis  April-time  ? 

An  Appreciation 

Chi<  ii^o  IvitHmg  Peit.  Condensed  for  Pciu.ic  Opinion 
Archibald  I.ampman,  poet  and  man  of  letters,  passed 
away  from  a  life  which  was  all  too  brief  and  from  the 
world  he  had  so  nchly  adorned,  at  his  home  in  Toronto. 
Ont.,  Friday,  February  10,  1899.  With  his  career  ends 
that  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  promising  younger 
men  who  have  made  the  life  of  the  dominion  blossom  into 
fairest  verse,  verse  which  sprung  into  being  when  the  pro- 
vincial spirit  of  the  British  provinces  of  North  America 
passed  into  a  new  and  higher  feeling — that  of  nationality. 
Others  of  his  own  kind  survive  him,  both  in  this  country 
and  in  his  own,  and  of  these  some  have  already  attained  a 
wider  fame.  But,  viewing  his  possible  future  by  his  past, 
there  was  in  Lampman's  verses  a  sweetness,  a  sincerity, 
a  simplicity,  a  serenity— four  of  the  great  essentials  of  oiir 
modern  verse — which  will  keep  his  earned  laurels  green 
arid  wet  with  tears  for  the  greater  things  he  surely  would 
have  done. 

One  reason  for  the  pcaccfulness  of  his  song  will  be 
found  in  the  peacefulness  of  his  daily  life.  He  had  that 
best  of  things  to  begin  with—the  things  which  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  has  recommended  so  highly  to  others  less 
fortunate — a  good  heredity.  His  father  was  a  clergyman 
of  the  church  of  England,  with  his  cure  in  Kent  county, 
in  western  Ontario,  at  the  time  of  the  poet's  birth  in  1861 
This  means  a  number  of  things  ;  that  his  father  was  a  man 
of  literary  training  and  culture,  a  student  of  men  and 
books,  a  man  of  broad  humanity  and  of  affairs  as  well, 
and,  best  of  all  perhaps,  that  his  eyes  were  not  upon  the 
things  of  this  earth,  nor  so  dazzled  by  a  little  yellow 
glitter  immediately  before  them  that  they  could  not  lose 
sight  of  the  everlasting  verity  of  life  towering  behind,  its 
brow  clad  in  silver  ice  and  bathed  in  cloud. 

It  was  not  later  than  1887  that  Archibald  Lampman 
was  recognized  by  competent  critical  authority  as  being 
entitled  to  wear  the  bays,  and  from  that  time  on  his  verses 
were  freely  published  in  the  best  American  magazines.  A 
yearlater,  in  1888.  his  first  little  book  came  forth,  "Among 
the  Millet,  and  Other  Poems,"  and  it  served  toconvince  the 
world  of  the  thing  that  his  uncollected  verse  had  notified 
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(hero,  that  here  was  a  man  whose  life  as  reflected  in  his 
written  words  was  a  song,  and  his  personality  an  instru- 
ment upon  which  nature  played  "  most  sweet  symphonies. " 
How  keen  his  perceptions  and  sincere  his  sympathies  let 
the  last  two  stanzas  of  one  of  these  earlier  poems,  "  Heat,' 
tell  more  powerfully  than  can  the  words  of  another  : 

In  intervals  of  dreams  I  hear 

The  cricket  from  the  droughty  ground  ; 
The  grasshoppers  spin  into  mine  ear 

A  small  innumerable  sound. 
I  lift  mine  eyes  sometimes  to  gaze  ; 

The  burning  sky-line  burns  my  sight ; 
The  woods  far  off  are  blue  with  haze  ; 

The  hills  are  drenched  with  light. 

And  yet  to  me  not  this  or  that  m 

Is  always  sharp  or  always  sweet ; 
In  the  sloped  shadow  of  my  hat 

I  lean  at  rest  and  drain  the  heat ; 
Nay,  more,  I  think  some  blessed  power 

Hath  brought  me  wandering  idly  here; 
In  the  lull  furnace  of  this  hour 

My  thoughts  grow  keen  and  clear. 

It  is  the  good  fortune  of  the  Canadian  to  have  it 
generally  known  of  the  world  that  among  his  countrymen 
is  another  and  more  romantic  race  than  English,  a  people 
whose  sufferings  have  made  them  very  dear  to  the  poet. 
Of  them  you  shall  hear  in  the  singing  of  "Between  the 
Rapids,"  from  which  the  following  stanza  is  taken  : 

The  shore,  the  field,  the  cottage,  just  the  same, 
But  how  with  them  whose  memory  makes  them 
sweet  ? 

Oh.  if  I  called  them,  hailing  name  by  name, 

Would  the  same  lips  the  same  old  shouts  repeat  ? 
Have  the  rough  years,  so  big  with  death  and  ill. 

Gone  lightly  by  and  left  them  smiling  yet- 
Wild,  black -eyed  Jeanne,  whose  tongue  was  never 
still. 

Old  wrinkled  Picaud,  Pierre  and  pale  Lizette. 
The  homely  hearts  that  never  cared  to  range, 
While  life's  wide  fields  were  tilled  with  rush  and 
change  ? 

* 

Is  America  Crippling  Art? 

At  a  recent  banquet  of  the  Chicago  Baptist  social 
union  Miss  Lillian  Bell,  in  responding  to  a  toast  on 
"The  Hopeful  Aspects  of  Literary  Life  in  Chicago," 
stated  her  belief  that  under  present  conditions  there  can 
be  no  hopeful  outlook  for  art  and  literature,  not  only  in 
Chicago  but  in  all  America,  for  the  following  reasons  : 

Something  is  crippling  art  in  America.  Something  is 
choking  off  the  breath  of  genius.  Art  and  artists  arc 
struggling  for — what  ?  For  freedom  !  They  wish  to  be 
tree  to  express  in  marble  and  stone,  on  canvas,  the 
thoughts  which  God  has  put  into  their  souls  and  named 
Scnius — that  which  distinguishes  them  from  their  fcllow- 
nien  and  makes  them  creators.  And  the  only  way 
they  can  gain  this  freedom  is  by  expatriation.  They 
must  leave  America.  Look  at  the  success  of  our  Ameri- 
can authors  in  London — Bret  Harte  and  Robert  Barr  and 
Henry  James  and  even  Gertrude  Atherton.  If  in  order 
to  be  free  one  must  be  an  exile  from  home,  the  trouble 
•  cry  clearly  must  be  in  America.  And  to  my  mind  I 
hive  solved  the  problem.  It  lies  with  the  country  which 
makes  Anthony  Comstock  and  the  American  girl  the 
standard  of  taste.  It  is  the  puritan  clement  in  America 
today  which  is  crippling  art.  When  Boston  rejects  one 
of  the  masterpieces  of  a  genius  because  it  is  nude,  when 
.1  magazine  which  never  permits  an  artist  to  picture  in  its 
pages  a  woman  in  a  decollete  gown  circulates  750,000 
copies  a  month,  when  Anthony  Comstock  can  pronounce 
apainst  a  picture  and  carry  enough  public  opinion  with 
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him  to  force  its  removal  from  an  art  gallery,  when  a  serial 
publication  of  "Trilby"  caused  the  circulation  of  the 
magazine  to  diminish  by  several  thousand,  when  the 
people  of  a  great,  educated  and  enlightened  country  like 
ours  say,  "We  will  have  nothing  on  our  walls  or  on  our 
book  shelves  that  our  daughters  can  not  read  or  look  at  in 
the  presence  of  young  men,"  then,  I  say,  it  is  time  to  lock 
up  your  daughters  and  jail  your  young  men  and  drive 
your  authors  to  Europe.  It  is  the  American  girl  today 
who  is  keeping  your  sculptors  at  work  on  portrait  busts, 
your  painters  on  genre  pictures  and  narrowing  your 
authors  to  novels  which  deal  with  the  labor  question, 
the  struggles  of  the  ttouivau-ru  he,  the  making  of  money 
and  flabby  love  tales. 

American  novels  are  too  exaggerated  to  be  true  to 
life.  They  are  novels  of  clever  details,  of  witty  conver- 
sations and  delicate  touches,  which  give  your  brain  little 
thoughts  of  delight  when  you  read  them.  But  the  great 
things  of  life,  the  problems  of  existence  which  are  tear- 
ing like  wolves  at  your  heart  and  mind  are  never  grasped 
and  handled  firmly.  They  are  staggered  around  and 
hinted  at,  the  author  shelters  himself  and  coughs  behind 
his  hand  until  his  readers  arc  blushing  for  what  he  has  so 
carefully  avoided.  American  modesty,  when  all  is  done 
and  said,  is  largely  American  overdone  self-consciousness. 
But  your  poor  author ;  even  if  he  dares  to  write  what  his 
soul  tells  him  are  demands,  the  publishers  who  know  this 
American  public  send  back  his  novel  to  be  expunged. 
The  most  famous  novel  America  ever  produced  is  the 
"Scarlet  Letter,*'  yet  that  masterpiece  of  literature  is 
tabooed  in  thousands  of  American  homes,  banished  from 
hundreds  of  libraries  and  held  out  as  something  wicked, 
to  be  read  only  when  girls  are  grown  up.  What  is  your 
opinion  of  such  a  standard  of  false  modesty  and  decency 
as  that?  And  shall  stigma  rest  upon  us  forever?  Shall 
we  always  be  the  laughing  stock  of  foreign  nations  as  we 
are  today?  Do  you  not  know  even  in  I  England,  our 
mother  country,  we  are  ridiculed  and  sneered  at  for  the 
very  thing  which  we  glory  and  boast  ourselves?  No  na- 
tion except  ours  was  founded  on  freedom.  None  except 
ours  had  its  beginning  in  religion.  The  puritan  element 
is  in  the  bone  and  blood  of  America  and  it  will  always 
dominate  our  standard  of  taste.  There  is  no  need, 
therefore,  for  the  timid  and  narrow  to  cry  out  against  mc 
that  I  am  advocating  the  license  of  the  French  school. 
Good  taste  cannot  degenerate  into  looseness  in  a  nation 
which  springs  from  Plymouth  rock. 

Chicago  (111.)  Standard,  February  25 

One  naturally  inquires  what  reasonable  liberty,  what 
liberty  short  of  the  French  license  which  Miss  Bell  ex- 
plicitly condemned,  is  denied  to  American  authors  ? 
There  are  books  by  American  authors — which  wc  do  not 
think  it  necessary  to  advertise  by  naming  them  here — * 
treating,  in  an  entirely  frank  manner,  the  class  of  sub- 
jects to  which  Miss  Bell  evidently  referred.  Some  of 
these  books  have  been  widely  read  ;  such  of  them  as 
were  possessed  of  genuine  charm  of  style  have  counted 
among  their  readers  thousands  of  the  church  going, 
"  puritanical  "  people  against  whose  supposed  narrowness 
the  protests  are  directed.  It  has  not  been  our  observa- 
tion that  the  American  girl  sutlers  from  oppressive  re- 
strictions in  her  reading.  She  reads  prettt  much  what 
she  pleases — with  her  mother's  consent  or  without  it. 
The  suspicion  arises  that  the  authors  who  attribute  their 
failure  in  America  to  the  provincial  taste  of  American 
readers  are  mistaken.  Public  taste  is  capricious  ;  it  may 
neglect  a  writer  of  merit  and  laud  one  of  very  indifferent 
ability  because  of  sonic  passing  fad  :  but  in  the  United 
States  at  large,  from  east  to  west,  public  taste  is  not 
prudish.  It  is  not  even  cautious  enough  to  guard 
against  the  unmixed  vulgarities  <>f  the  yellow  journal  and 
the  divorce  drama. 
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Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal 

Miss  Lillian  Bell,  who  has  written  one  or  two  stones 
of  fair  merit,  tells  the  people  of  Chicago  that  Puritanism 
is  ruining  art.  We  have  had,  of  course,  much  foolish 
Puritanism,  and  there  are  plenty  of  prurient  prudes 
among  us  still.  Nevertheless,  we  incline  to  think  that  art 
has  more  to  fear  just  at  present  from  indecency.  Theat- 
rical performances  arc  freely  tolerated,  even  in  respectable 
theaters,  which  not  long  ago  would  have  been  received 
with  an  outburst  of  disapproval ;  novels  in  which  subjects 
fit  only  for  the  dissecting  room  are  freely  discussed  are  to 
be  found  upon  the  library  tables  of  the  virtuous;  and 
many  persons  who  still  contemplate  the  nude  with  horror 
have  no  objection  to  the  naked.  A  little  Puritanism  in 
the  right  place  would  be  a  decidedly  healthy  symptom. 
Chicago  (III).  Inter -Ocean 

Miss  Lillian  Bell  did  what  no  man  would  dare  to  do, 
in  defending  art  against  prudery  at  a  religious  gathering, 
and  she  deserves  all  the  praise  that  can  be  bestowed  upon 
her  for  such  an  exhibition  of  moral  heroism.  If  prudery 
is  to  be  checked  in  this  country  it  will  have  to  be  checked 
by  women  whose  purity  of  mind  and  heart  can  not  be 
questioned.  The  moment  a  man  attempts  to  talk  for  lib- 
erality in  art  he  receives  a  shock  that  consigns  him  to 
painful  meditation. 

Ruskin's  Eightieth  Birthday 

London  Academy.  Condensed  for  Prune  Opinion 
Mr.  Ruskin's  eightieth  birthday  was  celebrated  Febru- 
ary 8.  It  found  Mr.  Ruskin  well  and  peaceful.  The  old 
fires  no  longer  burn;  nothing  is  left  but  pure  white  ash. 
Although  he  was  well  enough  to  receive  a  deputation  in 
person  at  Brant  wood,  he  was  unable  to  reply  to  their 
good  wishes  and  ardent  sentiments.  The  thought  that 
the  inspiring  friend  of  so  much  splendid  effort  for  art  and 
for  humanity  is  passing  so  quietly  and  happily  should  be 
a  consoling  one.  That  for  his  admirers  and  disciples 
must  be  enough.  Mr.  Ruskin  is  wearing  his  crown  of 
wild  olive,  "type  of  grey  honor  and  sweet  rest."  The 
following  is  a  portion  of  the  address  presented  him  by 
the  members  of  St.  George's  guild,  various  Ruskin  soci- 
eties, and  a  number  of  Royal  Academicians,  other  artists, 
and  literary  and  scientific  men  and  women: 
Our  Dear  Mastf.r  am>  Friend, 

The  eightieth  anniversary  of  your  birthday  gives  us  the 
opportunity  of  offering  our  united  loving  greetings  and  hearti- 
est congratulations.  As  the  representative  members  of  the 
St.  George's  guild  and  the  Ruskin  societies  of  the  country — 
owing  so  much  of  the  good  and  joy  of  life  to  your  words  and 
work- — we  feel  that  the  world  is  richer  and  happier  for  the 
lasting  benefits  which  you  have  been  able  to  confer  upon  all 
who  have  come  under  your  influence.  Year  by  year  there 
,  is,  in  ever-widening  extent,  an  increasing  trust  in  your  ethi- 
cal, social  and  art-teaching,  an  increasing  desire  to  realize  the 
noble  ideals  you  have  set  before  mankind,  in  words  which  we 
(eel  have  brought  nearer  to  our  hearts  the  kingdom  of  God 
upon  earth.  It  is  our  fervent  hope  and  prayer  that  the  joy 
and  peace  you  have  beneficently  brought  to  others  may  re- 
turn in  lull  measure  to  your  own  heart,  filling  it  with  that  peace 
which  comes  irom  love  of  God  and  the  knowledge  of  the  love 
of  your  fellow  men.  It  will  be  a  great  happiness  10  us  if  you 
will  consent  to  your  portrait  being  painted  by  your  life-long 
friend,  William  Holman  Hunt,  and  accept  the  same  as  the 
national  property  of  the  St.  George's  guild,  in  token  of  our 
affectionate  devotion. 

The  Province  of  Criticism 

E.  E.  Si.os>on,  in  the  Chicago  Dial.  Excerpt 
It  is  to  be  expected  that  a  critic  will  err,  but  we  wish 
that  he  would  not  hoast  of  his  errancy  as  Mr.  Andrew 
Lang  did  a  few  months  ago.  His  attention  was  called  to 
the  fact  that  a  book  he  had  condemned  in  a  few  careless 
words  as  unworthy  of  notice  had  proved  a  literary  suc- 
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cess,  and  in  his  gracefully  facetious  way  he  explains  that 
a  critic  has  so  littlb  time  to  give  to  reading  that  he  can 
not  be  expected  to  know  whether  a  book  is  good  or  not, 
and  that  for  his  part  he  does  not  care  whether  his  judg- 
ments are  correct  or  false.  This  confession  disturbed  me 
a  good  deal,  for  I  had  been  relying  on  Mr.  Lang's  criti- 
cisms for  many  years.  A  book  he  condemned  I  always 
read  ;  and  if  he  attacked  a  book  savagely  I  bought  it  at 
once,  for  I  knew  it  must  be  worth  owning.  By  following 
this  rule  I  have  acquired  a  select  library  of  the  world's 
best  literature  with  not  a  trashy  volume  in  it.  But  when 
he  says  he  docs  not  know  and  does  not  care  whether  the 
books  he  reviews  are  good  or  bad,  my  faith  in  his  negative 
infallibility  is  rudely  shaken.  I  may  miss  some  important 
work  through  a  neglected  condemnation  on  his  part. 

A  respectable  lawyer  who  loses  a  case,  the  respectable 
doctor  who  kills  a  patient,  is  properly  ashamed  of  it  : 
would  it  be  too  much  to  expect  of  a  respectable  critic 
who  has  pronounced  a  false  judgment  or  killed  a  good 
book  that  he  should  conceal  his  glee  over  the  achieve- 
ment .'  What  is  a  critic  for,  anyway?  Is  he  to  be  a  pub- 
lisher's echo,  a  writer  of  philosophical  essays  with  a  book 
for  a  text,  a  jester  at  the  author's  expense,  a  bric-a-brac 
collector  of  second-hand  personalities?  Or  is  it  his  duty 
to  read  new  books  and  tell  us  what  they  are  ?  We  would 
like  to  have  the  critics  save  us  time  and  money  by  reading 
the  twenty-five  books  published  each  day  and  giving  us  a 
trustworthy  and  impartial  account  of  them,  so  we  can  tell 
whether  we  want  to  read  them  or  not.  We  are  not  in- 
terested in  the  critic's  likes  and  dislikes,  except  in  so  far 
as  we  can  use  them  to  foretell  our  own. 

+ 

Various  Topics 
A  great  Wagner  opera  house  is  to  be  built  in  London.  It 
is  also  to  serve  for  standard  performances  of  Shakespeare's 
plays. 

Tolstoi's  new  novel  will  be  published  in  St.  Petersburg 
probably  in  May.  One-third  of  the  material  will  be  cut  out 
by  the  censor  for  political  reasons,  but  arrangements  are 
being  made  for  the  serial  publication  of  an  unexpurgated 
edition  in  England. 

Goldmark's  "  Die  Kriegsgefange,"  produced  with  great 
success  in  Vienna  some  weeks  ago.  has  added  important  new 
laurels  to  the  composer's  fame.  The  plot  of  the  new  work 
partly  follows  Homeric  arrangement,  and  begins  with  the 
funeral  of  Patroclus.  slain  by  Hector,  and  concludes  with  the 
passionately  awakened  love  of  Achilles  for  BriscW. 

The  greatest  picture  sale,  in  many  respects,  that  this 
country  has  ever  known  was  that  of  Thomas  B.  Clarke's  col- 
lection of  American  paintings.  About  four  hundred  pic- 
tures were  sold  for  $306,930 ;  a  landscape  by  George  lnness 
brought  $10, 1 50,  the  highest  price  ever  paid  at  an  auction 
for  a  picture  by  an  American  artist.  At  the  same  time  one 
of  Corot's  landscapes  sold  in  Boston  for  $5,200. 

Through  the  enterprise  of  the  Boston  art  student's  asso 
ciation  there  are  now  collected  in  Copley  hall,  Boston,  some 
fifty  portraits  and  about  seventy  sketches  and  studies  by  John 
S.  Sargent.  The  portraits  cover  a  period  from  1880  to  the 
present  time,  and,  although  several  notable  canvases,  such  as 
the  Beatrix,"  "  Lady  Macbeth," and  "Mrs.  Marquand  "  are 
not  included,  the  collection  is  fairly  representative  of  the 
painter's  achievement,  and  is  certainly  the  most  complete 
presentment  of  it  hitherto  possible. 

Musical  America :  Whole  columns  have  been  written 
about  Rudyard  Kipling's  suggestive  silence  on  the  occasion 
of  Richard  Watson  Gilder's  recent  musicale  in  New  York, 
when  Walter  Damrosch  and  Dyneley  Prince  had  written 
special  musical  settings  of  Kipling's  two  famous  poems. 
"  The  Road  to  Mandalay,"  and  •'  Danny  Deever,"  which  wen- 
sung  by  Frank  Hunter  Potter  and  David  Bispham.  After 
the  singing,  the  great  writer  arose,  uttered  not  a  word,  kept 
his  glance  fixed  on  the  tloor,  stuck  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
lounged  out  of  the  room,  put  on  his  great-coat,  bade  his  host 
good-bye,  and  departed. 
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WOMEN'S  CONGRESSES 
The  Congress  of  Mothers 

Cleveland.  (O.)  Leader.    Condensed  for  I'L'BLIC  Opinion 

The  gathering  of  prominent  women  in  Washington 
every  year  to  discuss  the  training  and  welfare  of  children, 
and  the  many  great  interests,  moral  and  sociological, 
which  center  around  motherhood  and  childhood,  is  hardly 
taken  as  seriously  as  it  ought  to  be  by  the  American 
people.  The  fact  that  women  who  have  never  been  married 
and  more  who  have  never  had  a  child  take  prominent 
parts  in  the  proceedings  of  the  congress  is  very  amusing  to 
some  careless  observers.  Others  think  it  funny  that  sub- 
lects  which  have  been  dealt  with  by  many  millions  of 
women,  every  one  for  herself  and  without  formal  dis- 
cussion, in  all  ages,  should  now  made  the  topic  of  set 
speeches  and  debates.  Still  other  scoffers  point  to  the 
fact  that  motherhood  is  not  so  common  or  on  so  large  a 
scale  as  it  used  to  be  and  argue  that  American  women  will 
not  give  any  such  share  of  their  time  and  thought  to  its 
duties  and  cares  as  their  grandmothers  did  in  the  days  of 
liig  families.  Therefore,  it  is  apparently  concluded,  a 
•  Congress  of  Mothers  "  is  out  of  date  and  farcical. 

All  such  views  of  the  subject  arc  shallow  and  short- 
sighted. It  is  nonsense  to  say  that  wifehood  or  mother- 
hood is  needed  to  enable  women  to  throw  much  light 
upon  the  training  of  children,  the  care  of  their  health,  and 
their  general  development.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
unmarried  women  stand  every  day  of  the  school  year  al- 
most in  the  place  of  mothers,  to  millions  of  pupils.  They 
mast  watch  their  physical,  mental,  and  moral  growth. 
Childhood  is  their  study.  Some  of  the  highest  duties 
which  devolve  upon  mothers  in  a  more  primitive  state  of 
society  are  the  life  work  of  these  teachers.  Other  single 
women  are  brought  into  very  close  relations  with  children 
as  nurses,  physicians,  Sunday-school  teachers,  and  in  a 
vast  variety  of  social  interests. 

As  for  the  newness  of  formal  meetings  of  women  to 
discuss  the  problems  coming  under  the  broad  head  of 
motherhood,  the  progress  of  the  age  has  been  made 
largely  by  just  such  departures  from  old  ways.  The  old 
way  of  passing  the  lessons  of  experience  and  discussion 
from  one  family  or  neighborhood  to  another,  in  the  form 
•»f  gossip  and  tradition,  was  as  inferior  to  the  method 
adopted  by  the  congress  of  mothers  as  the  tattle  of  tavern 
loungers  was  to  the'  modern  newspaper  or  the  stage  coach 
mail  to  the  telegraph. 

It  is  true  that  the  exacting  cares  and  heavy  obliga- 
tions of  motherhood  are  more  often  shirked  or  looked 
upon  with  rebellious  aversion  than  they  used  to  be  a 
century  or  half  a  century  ago.  The  average  number  of 
children  born  to  American  wives  has  greatly  decreased, 
ind  so  has  the  marriage  rate  from  similar  causes.  That, 
however,  is  no  reason  why  a  congress  of  mothers  is  out  of 
place  or  untimely.  On  the  contrary,  such  gatherings  as 
the  one  now  in  progress  111  Washington  may  have  some 
tendency  to  render  the  trials  and  sac  rifices  of  motherhood 
less  distasteful  to  not  a  few  influential  women.  And 
whatever  improves  the  quality  of  motherhood,  in  the 
broadest  sense,  and  Rives  every  child  born  a  better 
chance  for  healthful,  happy,  and  useful  life,  is  surely  well 
worth  while.  It  is  so  far  an  offset  to  the  decrease  in  the 
birth  rate,  which  seems  to  be  one  of  the  inevitable 
changes  of  the  times. 

The  National  Council  of  Women 

Citizenship,  arbitration,  dress  reform,  vivisection,  ex- 
pansion and  universal  peace  were  among  the  principal 
topics  discussed  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  national 
council  of  women,  held  in  Washington,  February  14-18. 
The  resolution  passed  at  its  closing  session  that  "no 


person  shall  be  allowed  to  hold  a  place  in  a  law-making 
body  when  a  law-breaker  himself,"  has  received  considera- 
ble comment. 


Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Times. 

Manifold  questions  presented  themselves  for  debate 
before  the  council,  but  while  there  may  or  may  not  be 
differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  importance  or  practica- 
bility of  the  discussion  of  some  of  them,  there  can  be  only 
one  decision  regarding  the  position  the  vast  majority  of 
American  women  hold  regarding  the  election  of  a  poly- 
gamist  to  congress,  and  upon  every  aspect  of  polygamy. 
At  the  national  council  of  women  the  Utah  delegates, 
headed  by  daughters  of  the  late  Brigham  Young,  made  a 
determined  and  sustained  battle  for  the  polygamist  Rob- 
erts, and  one  of  the  leading  delegates  was  quoted  as  say- 
ing, "  I  wish  you  would  state,  and  you  can  not  do  so  too 
strongly,  that  we  women  of  Utah,  and  especially  of  this 
delegation  to  the  national  council  of  women,  hold  to 
polygamy  as  our  religious  teaching.  We  believe  it  to  be 
right."  As  the  Utah  delegation  is  both  powerful  and 
lavish  in  contributions  to  the  national  council,  a  dram- 
atic climax  was  threatened  in  the  convention  proceedings, 
but  the  anti-Roberts  sentiment  triumphed  sufficiently  to 
pass  the  referred-to  resolution. 

Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Journal 

Before  the  woman's  national  council  met  in  Washing- 
ton the  public  somehow  got  the  impression  that  one  of 
the  great  objects  of  the  session  was  to  express  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  women  of  the  country  over  the  election  of  a 
polygamist  to  the  congress  of  the  United  States  and  to 
protest  against  his  admission  to  that  body.  There  was  an 
impression  abroad  that  it  would  metaphorically  tear  Rep- 
resentative Roberts  into  carpet  rags  and  make  such  a  show 
or  indignant  virtue  that  the  house  of  representatives  could 
not  for  very  shame  defy  the  moral  sentiment  of  the  coun- 
try as  expressed  by  the  council,  and  would  be  compelled 
to  "fire"  Mr.  Roberts  from  its  midst.  Did  the  council 
take  this  high  moral  stand  ?  No,  indeed.  The  committee 
brought  in  two  reports,  the  majority  a  tame  and  colorless 
resolution  to  the  effect  that  "  no  person  should  be  allowed 
to  hold  a  place  in  any  law-making  body  who  is  not  a  law- 
abiding  citizen  ";  the' minority  resolution  was  more  spe- 
cific in  that  it  made  an  allusion  to  the  Kdmunds  law,  but 
even  it  did  not  mention  Mr.  Robert's  name.  Briefly,  the 
council  was  either  outgeneraled  by  the  Utah  delegates  or 
allowed  expediency  to  triumph  over  righteous  measures 
precisely  as  happens  in  men's  legislative  bodies. 

4- 

A  Romance  of  the  Peerage 

ltOiulon  Daily  S'tws.  Condensed  for  Pimuc  Opinion 
The  death  of  Earl  Poulett  will,  in  all  probability, 
lead  to  a  cause  tdebre,  for,  as  is  well  known,  the  title 
and  estates  arc  claimed  by  two  persons.  One  is  the  son 
of  the  late  earl's  third  wife.  The  other  is  a  person  who 
has  long  been  a  familiar  figure  in  the  streets  of  London. 
What  Londoner  has  not  seen  Viscount  Hinton  trundling 
along  a  very  reputable  barrel  organ,  or  grinding  sweet 
music  in  favorable  pitches?  His  organ  bears  the  legend: 

I  am  Viscount  Hinton.  eldest  son  of  Earl  I'oulett.  I  have 
adopted  this  as  a  means  of  earning  a  living,  my  father  hav- 
ing refused  to  assist  me  through  no  fault  of  my  own. 

The  viscount  is  a  rubicund  gentleman,  none  too  well 
dressed,  but  of  pleasing  manners.  He  gained  much 
sympathy  and  a  modest  harvest  of  pence,  and  his  story 
never  failed  to  move  his  audiences.  Wise  in  his  genera- 
tion he  was  always  ready  to  pour  forth  his  romantic  story. 

Fifty  years  ago  or  more,  William  Poulett.  the  earl 
who  has  just  died,  then  a  lieutenant  in  the  2nd  foot,  had 
but  a  remote  expectation  of  ever  succeeding  to  the  earldom. 
Between  him  and  the  coronet  there  were  no  fewer  than 
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six  lives.  Yet  few  men,  even  without  hereditary  responsi- 
bilities, ever  chose  their  wives  in  so  strange  a  fashion  as 
that  followed  by  Lieutenant  Poulett.  The  story,  in  one 
or  other  version,  is  well  known.  The  versions  differ  in 
many  thing*.  They  all  agree  in  this,  that  the  present 
earl's  first  marriage  was  the  result  of  a  bet.  The  most 
generally  accepted  story  is  that  the  lieutenant  and  his 
brother-officers  being  at  mess  one  day  at  Portsmouth,  fell 
into  a  foolish  conversation,  in  the  course  of  which  Lieut- 
enant Poulett,  being  either  dared  to  do  it  by  his  mess- 
mates, or  impelled  by  the  pressure  of  poverty,  accepted 
a  wager  of  ,£500  that  he  would  marry  the  first  girl  whom 
he  met  in  the  street  after  leaving  the  room.  It  so  hap 
pened  that  the  first  woman  whom  he  met  was  a  pilot's 
daughter,  whom  he  had  seen  before  in  Ireland,  but 
whom,  until  that  date,  he  never  had  dreamed  of  marry- 
ing. The  young  lady  was  of  moderate  education,  and  of 
not  unplcasing  appearance.  The  question  of  her  fitness 
or  unfitness  for  the  position  to  which  he  destined  her, 
ranked  nothing  compared  with  the  bet.  He  had  won  his 
bet,  and  bad  jCs°°  'n  band  as  a  premium  upon  his 
bride.  In  such  strange,  light-hearted  fashion  was  the 
most  important  function  of  life  undertaken  by  the  two 
people  whom  Lord  Hinton  grew  up  to  regard  as  his 
parents. 

William  Poulett,  who  was  christened  in  affectionate 
remembrance  after  the  name  of  the  man  who  married  his 
mother,  was  born  just  six  months  and  eight  days  after  the 
marriage.  On  this  state  of  facts  various  questions  of 
course  arise.  It  is  contended  by  Viscount  Hinton  that 
no  question  was  ever  raised  during  his  mother's  lifetime 
as  to  the  legitimacy  of  her  boy.  Yet  the  fact  remains, 
he  was  born  in  wedlock,  ingremio  legis.  so  to  say,  but 
could  not  according  to  the  late  earl  have  been  his  legal 
father's  son.  This  was  why  his  father  the  late  earl 
deserted  him  and  his  mother  as  soon  as  he,  the  late  earl, 
saw  he  was  ncaring  succession  to  the  earldom.  It  is  not 
generally  known  that  at  its  initiation  "  Viscount  Hinton," 
the  organ-grinder,  was  chairman  of  the  London  provident 
association  under  the  direction  of  the  famous  "  Baron 
Profumo,"  the  inventor  of  the  institution.  What  would 
happen  if  the  present  claimant,  Viscount  Hinton  or 
Lord  Poulett,  endeavored  to  take  his  seat  in  the  house 
of  lords  may  be  imagined,  but  it  is  pointed  out  that  on 
such  occasions  two  peers  would  have  to  introduce  "the 
claimant "  to  a  seat.  Who  would  they  be  ?  In  any  case 
it  is  now  said  authoritatively  the  Poulett  family  will  have 
the  matter  of  the  right  to  the  title  decided  at  a  date  per- 
haps five  years  hence  (when  the  late  earl's  son  is  of  age), 
in  the  law  courts,  and  meanwhile  "chaos." 

* 

Second-Class  Sleeping  Cars 

Kail-way  Agr,  Chicago.  Kxcerpt 
The  Raihiiiy  Age  has  more  than  once  called  attention 
to  the  possibilities  of  a  second-class  or  "ordinary  '  sleep- 
ing car.  Cars  of  this  general  type  have  been  in  use  for 
many  years,  firstly  as  "immigrant"  and  then  as  "tourist" 
cars  ;  though  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  that  in  their  most 
improved  and  modern  form  they  differ  very  widely  from 
the  early  immigrant  cars.  During  the  last  two  years  their 
use  has  been  considerably  extended,  though  still  confined 
almost  exclusively  to  service  on  trans  continental  lines, 
and  differing,  as  the  cars  now  do,  from  first-class  slcej>ers 
in  little  or  nothing  except  t he  purely  decorative  features 
of  internal  adornment,  they  have  appealed  to  a  large  class 
of  what  are  ordinarily  called  "  first-class"  travelers.  The 
charges  have  been  materially  less  than  those  on  the  first- 
class  sleepers,  while  the  accommodations  and  comfort  in 
all  essential  particulars  have  been  practically  the  same, 
and  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  have  been  popular. 

The  adoption  of  cars  of  this  type  on  the  trains  of  the 


Baltimore  &.  Ohio  making  the  night  run  between  Chicago 
and  Pittsburg,  and  between  Baltimore  and  Newark,  brings 
them  into  a  new  class  of  service — a  class  of  service  lor 
which  the  Rmhivy  Age  has  on  former  occasions  recom- 
mended them,  and  in  which  we  believe  that  they  have  a 
large  and  useful  part  to  play.  The  necessity  of  limiting 
the  weight  of  high-speed  passenger  trains  and  the  un- 
desirability  of  doing  anything  which  will  increase  the 
expense  of  that  already  too  expensive  service  arc  serious 
objections  to  the  introduction  of  second-class  sleepers  on 
many  trains.  But  there  are  also  strong  arguments  in 
their  favor. 

KaiirtMid  fievint;  Chicago 
The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  railroad,  February  13,  intro- 
troduced  a  feature  in  its  sleeping-car  service  that  is  the 
first  move  towards  appeasing  the  popular  sentiment  for 
lower  prices  for  this  service.  The  new  feature  is  the 
running  of  several  trains  of  new  sleepers,  termed 
"ordinary'  sleepers,  on  which  the  rates  charged  are  only 
one-half  the  usual  Pullman  rates :  Both  the  regular 
"Pullman"  and  the  new  "ordinary"  sleepers  are  run 
on  the  same  trains,  so  the  passenger  has  bis  choice  of 
accommodations.  The  new  sleepers  are,  of  course,  not  as 
sumptuously  equipped  as  the  regular  "Pullmans"  but  arc- 
lacking  in  no  essential  features  and  the  same  attention  is 
paid  to  the  comfort  of  passengers. 

+ 

Various  Topics 

Philip  D.  Armour  has  added  $750,000  to  his  previous  gifts 
of  $1,500,000  to  Armour  institute. 

Claus  Spreckels,  the  sugar  millionaire  of  San  Francisco, 
has  given  $60,000  for  a  music  stand  in  Golden  Gate  park. 

Two  million  dollars  will  be  raised  by  the  Vassar  alumna- 
of  New  York  and  other  cities  to  enlarge  ihe  scope  of  their 
alma  mater  and  to  insure  the  retention  of  its  president,  J.  W. 
Taylor.  This  was  the  decision  arrived  at  the  special  meet- 
ing of  the  New  York  alumna-  called  to  consider  President 
Taylor's  intended  resignation  and  his  call  to  Brown 
university. 

The  descendants  of  Matthew  Gram,  of  Windsor,  Conn., 
who  now  number  many  hundreds,  have  organized  a  society 
and  elected  as  president,  U.  S.  Grant,  jr.,  of  San  Diego,  Cal. 
Biographers  of  the  great  general  have  usually  claimed  for  him 
a  Scotch-Irish  origin,  but  the  new  society  says  the  family  is 
from  the  south  of  England. 

In  Scrvia  there  still  survives  a  wonderful  old  institution 
known  as  the  Zadruga.  It  is  the  living  together  ol  a  whole 
tribe,  numbering  sometimes  as  many  as  one  hundred  per- 
sons, all  under  the  absolute  authority  ol  one  chief.  He  keeps 
all  the  money,  makes  all  the  purchases,  and  decides  the 
minutest  details  of  family  life. 

An  Englishwoman  who  ha-i  lived  many  years  in  China 
says  that  the  empress-dowager  has  some  skill  as  a  painter. 
She  is  fond  of  wrestling,  and  frequently  indulges  in  this  rather 
v  irile  form  ol  exercise.  She  is  well  read,  is  fond  of  European 
music,  and  has  some  skill  as  a  pianist.  She  is  said  both  by 
her  friends  and  enemies  to  be  without  any  sense  of  fear. 

A  resolution  which  is  well  worthy  of  Iwing  imitated  has 
just  been  passed  by  the  city  council  of  Wiir/burg.  Bavaria, 
the  seat  of  a  university.  According  to  this  resolution,  the 
teeth  of  the  poor  pupils  of  the  public  schools  of  that  city  are 
to  be  examined  and  cared  for  free  of  cost,  provided  that  the 
parents  give  their  consent.  It  is  intended  to  treat  diseases  of 
the  ear  and  throat  in  a  like  manner,  should  the  first  cxperi 
ment  prove  successful 

An  Egyptian  papyrus  which  lor  many  years  had  been 
lying  among  the  manuscripts  in  the  Royal  library  at  Brussels, 
unappreciated  and  covered  with  dust,  has  lately  been  deci- 
phered by  a  young  Eg\  ptologist.  It  is  a  fragment  of  the 
■Book  of  the  Dead  "of  the  twentieth  dynasty,  1500  B.  C. 
deposited  in  the  sarcophagus  of  a  priestess  ol  Ammon  named 
Aon  Sang.  ••  The  Living.  '  A  picture  of  the  vestal  offering 
sacrifice  to  the  god  of  the  nether  world  illuminates  the 
manuscript. 
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The  Daudet  Memoir 

Urtww  tlamM    By  Lkun  UnuBt.  foWMthla 
V:-k<l  7V  Paud.t  family  by  Rnr«K% i  DaUOKT, 
Tranilaii-U  by  Charlra  ile  Kay.    Cloth,  pp. 
Biifthm:  IJdkr.  Bmwn  &  Co. 

This  "  appreciation  "  of  Daudet  by  his 
son  is  clothed  in  diction  that  is  char- 
acteristic of  French  extravagance 
wholly  unrestrained.  It  is  not  a  biog- 
raphy but  a  most  enthusiastic  review  of 
Daudet  s  methods  of  work  and  habits  of 
thought,  a  picture  of  his  home  life,  and 
a  reflection  of  his  sympathies.  The  ex- 
travagant tone  will  inevitably  strike  the 
svestern  ear  as  one  of  insincerity  and  the 
son's  pose  at  his  father's  feet  is  not  one 
that  appeals  to  other  than  Latin  senti- 
mentality. Ncverthcless.onc  must 
not  accept  this  first  impression  of 
insincerity — we  doubt  not  that  the 
son  felt  and  believed  all  that  he 
has  written,  never  realizing  that 
his  language  in  many  instances  is 
Mich  as  English-speaking  people 
apply  only  to  a  god. 

"  My  heart  overflows;  I  shall 
open  it  wide,"  he  says,  and  so  he 
does,  but  he  also  opens  his  head, 
and  then  we  learn  things  that  we 
are  glad  to  know,  and  which  we 
'ould  learn  trom  no  one  else  in 
the  form  here  set  down. 

Daudet,  as  the  son  says,  never 
separated  life  from  literature;  that 
«.as  the  secret  of  his  influence. 
In  his  view  art  was  accomplish- 
ment. "  To  create  types  of  hu- 
manity and  free  the  souls  of  men. 
(hat  before  all  else  is  what  he 
longed  to  do."  He  adopted 
i  Lethe's  motto — "  Reality  and 
I'octry  "—which  he  believed  sum- 
med up  the  wisdom  of  mankind. 
His  sense  of  duty  was  keen. 
This  is  often  noted  in  his  private 
relations,  but  more  often  still  in 
his  attitude  toward  "humanity." 
•The  war  of  1870  was  a  revela- 
tion to  him;  it  made  a  man  of  him. 
He  realized  this  one  evening  w  hen 
on  guard  in  the  snow;  at  the  same 
time  he  had  his  first  attack  of  re- 
morse for  the  indolence  which  per- 
mitted him  to  sing  and  write  light 
Irenes  and  current  prose  without  a 
serious  or  durable  life  work."  (Page  50 1 
As  we  all  know  his  sympathies  were 
without  limits;  as  long  as  hr  was  able 
he  went  about  in  the  greatest  variety  of 
places,  never  neglecting  a  chance  of 
learning,  and  never  despising  a  human 
being.  He  detested  disdain  regarding 
it  as  a  form  ot  ignorance.  The  love- 
ablcness  of  the  man  recalls  the  power  of 
the  evangelist  who  draws  all  sorts  ol 
men  within  the  circle  of  his  influence 
merely  by  a  glance  or  a  word.  With 
whatever  condition  of  man  he  might  be 
thrown  he  quickly  crossed  the  ground 
which  only  hypocrisies  are  ex- 
changed and  penetrated  the  land  of  the 
real. 

The  strongest  imprrssion  one  gains 
trom  this  work  is  the  infinite  care  and 
labor  spent  upon  those  pages  ol 
Daudet's  books  which  read  as  though 
the  words  flowed  from  a  pen  inspired 
with  a  grace  and  case  innate  not  made 
hut  simply  existing.  It  is  hard  to  reali/c 
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the  extent  of  labor  this  grace  and  ease 
represents.  There  was  first,  elaborate 
study  and  note-taking — covering  every 
lold  and  crevice— and  then  painstaking 
dictation  and  revision  upon  revision; 
not  revision  upon  paper,  but  in  his 
mind. 

Lastly,  we  collect  some  scattered  pas- 
sages which  the  young  author  might 
with  profit  keep  constantly  under  his 
eye.  ••  Never  take  up  the  pen  unless 
you  have  something  to  say.  Setting, 
ideas,  situations,  characters,  all  these 
are  not  right  until  a  very  slow  and  in- 
structive digestion  has  been  gone 
through  with,  in  which  all  nature,  gifted 
in  the  least  of  its  component  parts,  col- 
laborates with  the  writer."    Stvle  is  a 


ALPHONSE  DAUDET 

state  of  intensity.  The  greatest  number 
of  things  in  the  smallest  number  of 
words.  "  Don't  fear  to  repeat  yourself, 
according  to  Pascal's  counsel,  there  are 
no  synonymns."  Description  ol  a  char- 
acter carried  on  to  its  final  completion 
should  not  be  made,  except  little  by  lit- 
tle, according  as  life  reacts  upon  it. 
"  You  must  enter  into  the  person  you 
arc  describing,  into  his  very  skin,  and 
see  the  world  through  his  eyes  and  feel 
it  through  his  senses." 

In  a  somewhat  haphazard  way,  we 
confess  we  have  noted  these  impres- 
sions. We  know  that  Daudet  loved  to 
examine  the  debris  and  metamorphoses 
of  a  man  or  of  a  word,  but  here  we  see 
him  in  the  act  of  examination.  It  is  in 
this  intimacy  that  the  value  of  the  book 
lies. 

The  biographical  sketch  by  Ernest 
Daudet  describes  the  school  days  and 
later  life  of  the  brothers.  Alphonse  was 
often  saved  from  the  consequence  of  his 
wildness  by  the  ingenuity  of  his  brother. 
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The  poverty  of  the  family  at  Lyons  was 
extreme.  At  one  time  almost  the  last 
article  of  value  in  its  possession  had 
found  its  way  to  the  pawn  shop  where 
Ernest  finally  became  a  clerk  at  three 
francs  a  day.  At  the  age  of  fifteen 
Alphonse  wrote  a  story,  Lfo  el  Ckre- 
tienne  Fleury,  over  which  the  family 
wept  and  went  wild  with  enthusiasm. 
The  editor  of  the  Gazette  de  Lyon 
accepted  it  but  the  paper,  a  royalist 
organ,  soon  after  failed  and  the  manu- 
script was  lost.  Mr.  Daudet  closes  his 
interesting  sketch  (first  published  in 
1881)  with  a  familiar  passage  and  yet  it 
can  not  be  varied.  Alphonse  Daudet 
can  not  be  enlisted  in  the  ranks  of  any 
school.  •'  Whatever  effort  is  made  to 
put  a  label  on  him  that  effort  will 
be  in  vain.  Alphonse  Daudet  is 
himself.  That  is  the  essence  ol 
his  inborn  originality,  the  per- 
sonal mark  of  his  life  work." 


Afterwards 

Aftmvardt.   Bv  Ian  M»CLa««K.  Glottk  |'|' 
Pf.fl.aa,  Sew  Yi.rk  Mead  It  ( 

Readers  of  the  liritisk  Weekly 
are  already  familiar  with  most  of 
the  stories  that  make  up  this  col- 
lection. Several  of  them  appeared 
prior  to  the  publication  of  the 
••  Bonnie  Brier  Bush,"  so  that  they 
are  in  no  wise  a  "  new  departure 
on  the  part  of  the  author  "  as  is  so 
persistently  claimed  for  them. 
They  diflcr  from  his  other  works 
in  that  they  have  little  to  do  with 
the  kailyard  or  the  "canny  Scot," 
with  which  the  name  of  Ian  Mac- 
laren  is  indissoluiily  connected. 
They  deal  rather  with  the  com- 
fortable, well-to-do,  "  upper  mid- 
dle class"  of  English  folk,  and 
have  nothing  in  common  with  the 
Drumtochty  idyls  except  the  mo- 
live  of  self  sacrifice  which  under- 
lies almost  every  story,  and  the 
over-wrought  pathos  01  the  all  too 
numerous  death-bed  scenes.  In 
the  initial  story,  the  heroine,  "  a 
genuine  woman  who  kept  her  ac- 
counts in  six  pursc5"for  certain 
economic  and  benevolent  reasons, 
completely  effaces  herself  for  the  sake  of 
a  brilliant  but  unappreciativc  husband. 
In  "An  Impossible  Man."  the  husband 
cheerfully  bears  the  odium  of  penurious- 
ncss  for  the  gratification  of  a  worldly 
wife.  In  another  story  a  daughter  sur- 
renders her  life's  happiness  for  a  whim- 
sical mother  only  to  learn  that  her  sacri- 
fice was  uncalled  for.  It  is  a  relief  to 
find  in  "The  Minister  of  St.  Bcde's" — 
by  all  odds  the  best  story  in  the  book- 
that  unselfish  devotion  receives  a  reward 
commensurate  with  the  price  paid.  In 
Father  Jinks  we  have  the  portrayal  01 
an  advanced  ritualist,  whose  high 
church  ceremonies  were  scorned  by  his 
practical  parishioners, while  his  inherent 
goodness  won  their  hearts.  How 
Dr.  Watson  views  the  now-raging 
ritualistic  controversy  may  be  learned 
in  this  story.  "  The  Passing  ol 
Domsie,"  and  "  Dr.  Davidson's  Last 
Christmas,"  reprinted  from  McClure's 
Sfngazine.  complete  the  volume. 
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Briefer  Notice* 

•Owls  Prisoner is  the 
title  of  a  good  story  by  John  Oxenham. 
It  starts  out  with  a  murder  ot  John  Bro- 
clie  by  his  partner,  Ayrton.  who  success, 
fully  conceals  the  body.  It  was  known 
that  Brodie  was  about  to  start  on  a  trip 
to  China  and  his  absence  caused  no  sur- 
prise. But  imagine  the  horror  of  Ayrton 
when  he  began  to  receive  letters  from 
his  dead  partner  whose  body  he  had  sol- 
dered in  a  tin  box  and  placed  in  a  safe 
deposit  vault.  The  mystery  is  explained 
later  when  Ayrton  discovers  that  an  ab- 
sconding clerk  had  personated  the  dead 
partner.  The  mystery  and  agony  pre- 
ceding the  discovery  is  drawn  in  just  the 
right  shades.  There  was  danger  of 
overdoing  it.  but  the  author  was  not  to 
l>e  entrapped.  How  and  where  Ayrton 
solved  the  mystery  and  found  the  way  of 
redemption  is  too  elaborately  worked 
out  to  be  spoiled  by  a  few  words  of  bald 
summary.  There  arc  surprises  to  the 
end — piracy,  bloodshed,  hidden  treas- 
ures, and  romance.  Cloth.  Henry  Holt 
Sc  Co.,  New  York. i 

We  are  pulled  to  know  how  to  class 
••Two  Little  Runaways."  for  which 
James  Buckland  is  sponsor,  although  he 
admits  that  he  conveyed  it  from  Let 
Avtnturtt  ,U  f tan-Paul  Choppart, 
which  was  written  by  Louis  Desnoyers 
and  published  in  Paris  in  1843.  He 
also  admits  having  made  very  many 
alterations.  It  surely  can  not  \vc  put  in 
the  juvenile  class,  as  the  hero  is  a  thor- 
oughly malicious  little  imp  whose  ex- 
ploits arc  anything  but  edifying,  so  it 
must  have  been  prepared  for  those  ot 
mature  years  who  care  to  read  about 
such  disagreeable  children.  Despite 
the  many  changes  for  which  Mr.  Buck- 
land  is  responsible,  there  is  still  a  Gallic 
flavor  clinging  to  the  story.  It  is  an  ex- 
travaganza, and  it  is  too  long;  it  is  im- 
possible to  keep  up  an  interest  in  such 
an  unpleasant  little  scamp  as  Paul 
through  the  whole  twenty-five  chapters. 
The  pictures  are  many  and  good. 
Cloth,  pp.  358,  $1.00.  Longmans. 
Green  &  Co.,  New  York.} 

The  church  and  clergy  owe  much  to 
Canon  Newbold  for  a  number  of  valu- 
able books,  all  of  which  arc  of  a  high 
type  in  the  presentation  of  religious 
truth.  ••  Priestly  Ideals  "  contains  five 
practical  lenten  lectures  on  the  subjects 
the  priest  in  his  private  devotion;  the 
priest  in  his  church;  the  priest  in  his 
dealings  with  penitents;  the  priest  in  his 
parish  and  the  priest  in  his  life  and  con- 
versation. We  know  no  class  of  men 
who  hear  fewer  sermons  than  the  clergy. 
They  are  preachers,  not  hearers;  and 
the  advice  of  this  author  on  this  point  is 
pertinent.  A  minister  then,  needs  to  be 
in  his  church,  in  his  parish,  in  his  deal- 
ings with  penitents,  anil  in  his  life  and 
character,  more  than  an  officer;  a  re- 
deemed child  of  God.  This  little  book 
is  both  Unique  and  timely.  (Longmans, 
Green  &  Co..  New  York.) 

•'  Beneath  Blue  Skies  and  Gray," 
poems  by  Ingram  Crockett,  arc,  with 
few  exceptions,  nature  studies  in  verse 
that  is  considerably  above  the  average 
quality  of  minor  poetry.  The  b'ue  sky 
predominates,  we  are  glad  to  say.  and 


over  many  of  the  verses  there  is  a  glow 
of  feeling  that  strikes  the  ear  of  the  na- 
ture-lover with  a  clear  note— unmistak- 
ably a  note  Irom  one  who  sees  and  ex- 
presses beautifully.  'Boards.  R.  H. 
Russell,  New  York.) 

The  taste  for  church  history  has  in  the 
past  been  but  slight  and  embraced 
within  a  very  limited  circle,  mainly  of 
scholars,  but  this  age  is  developing  an 
instinct  of  historic  inquiry  and  this  in 
turn  has  already  produced  a  more  intel- 
ligent judgment  of  historical  facts,  and  a 
more  hearty  appreciation  of  every  en- 
deavor to  ascertain  them.  Broader 
views  in  authors  have  taken  such  his- 
toric reading  beyond  the  pale  of  the 
scholar  until  the  general  reader  is  be- 
coming interested,  as  he  learns  of  the 
intimate  relations  between  church  and 
ecclesiastical  history  and  the  growth  ot 
civilization.  Thus  "  The  Post  Apos- 
tolic Age,"  by  Lucius  Waterman.  D.  D., 
is  timely.  The  history  of  the  earlier 
ages  of  the  church  written  in  the  spirit 
which  this  author  evinces  can  not  fail  to 
contribute  to  that  consummation  which 
all  good  and  intelligent  men  desire, 
viz:  the  ultimate  and  essential  unity  of 
the  great  body  of  believers.  Cloth, 
$t.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New- 
York.) 

"  The  Hand  of  Fate."  by  "  Cheiro,"isa 
story  which  will  be  relished  by  those  who 
have  an  appetite  for  the  gruesome  and 
the  mystical.  It  reads  like  one  of  Rider 
Haggard's  African  romances,  with  pre- 
natal influence  and  some  new  brands 
of  necromancy  thrown  in.  ("loth,  pp. 
156.    F.  Tennyson  Neely.  New  York.i 
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[Prompt  mention  in  this  list  of  all  books 
received  will  be  deemed  by  us  a  full  equiv- 
alent to  publishers.  The  selection  of  vol- 
umes for  further  notice  will  be  determined 
by  their  merits  and  the  interests  of  our 
readers.] 

AMERICAN  t'Nlt  \RIAN  ASSOCIATION,  BOSTON. 

Crooker,  J.  11.    A  I'lea  for  Sincerity  in 
Religious  Thought.    Paper,  free. 
BROWN  k  Co.,  BOSTON. 

Thomas.  Grace  Powers.  Where  toKdiu  ate. 
Cloth,  $.?. 

Lucy,  Anna  M.    Whitticr.    Cloth.  Ja. 

CfcVll.'RY  t  o  ,  NEW  YORK. 

Hobson.  R.  P.    The  Sinking  of  the  Mer-  ! 
rimac.    Cloth.  $1.50 

I. INN  &  CH..  BOSTON. 

Hastings,  C.  S.  Sc  Beach,  F.  E.  General 

Physics.  Cloth. 
Mollcn.  John  Scholte.    Priti/  Friedrich  von 

llomburg.  Cloth. 

COVERNVKNT    ERINTIN.i   OFFICE,  WASHINC 
TON. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tute. Cloth. 

HDIK.IH'ON.  MIFFLIN  *  CO.,  BOSTON. 

Davis.  M.K.  M.  The  Wire  Cutter*.  Cloth. 
*'  5°'.  - 

I  ru'-lilood,  Bcniamin  K     The  federation 
of  the  World.    Cloth,  $1. 

LONGMANS,  CRf.EN  &  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 

Arbuthnot,  A.  J.  Lord  Clive.  Cloth,  $1.50. 
Hazard,    II.    Rider.     Swallow.  Cloth, 
51.50. 

Randolph,  II.  W.    Meditations  on  the  Old 

Testament    Cloth.  Si. 50. 

<;.  II.  YEA  MAN,  DENVER,  Colo. 
Veaman,  Ceorge  H.    Abraham  Lincoln. 
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BUSINESS  AND  FINANCE 

The  Business  Situation 


THE  GENERAL  SITUATION 
Dmn't  Kmni',  New  York,  Feb.  15 

The  situation  is  without  precedent. 
Business  has  never  been  belter  on  the 
whole,  and  in  some  great  industries  the 
gain  is  astonishing.  Exports  surpass 
last  year's  as  much  as  imports,  though 
the  excess  over  imports  then  was  heavy. 
Failures  are  smaller  than  last  year,  and 
smaller  than  in  cither  of  six  years  past. 
Mixks  are  stronger,  the  average 
for  the  active  railway  securities 
being  a  little  higher,  and  for 
trusts  much  more  owing  to  the 
extraordinary  advance  of  $48.75  in  to- 
bacco. Payments  through  exchanges 
show  a  greater  volume  of  business  than 
tvtr  betore  at  this  season,  and  nearly 
one-half  larger  than  in  the  best  of  pre- 
vious years.  The  outgo  of  breadstuff's 
ud  cotton  continues  heavy.  Hut  there 
are  some  who  fear  that  such  prosperity 
can  not  last. 

WHEAT  AND  CORN 
Bradstmfi,  New  York.  Feb.  as 

Cereal  products  remain  steady,  and 
but  little  changed  in  price,  partly  be- 
cause of  the  near  approach  of  the  crop- 
scare  season  and  also  because  of  liberal 
^pori  calls.  Wheat,  including  Hour, 
ihipmenis  for  the  week  aggregate 
I.K44.359  bushels,  against  2,454,771 
•jushels  last  week,  3,722,469  bushels  in 
the  corresponding  week  of  1898,  1,372,- 
116  bushels  in  1897,  2,206,773  bushels 
in  1896  and  2,689,038  bushels  in  1895. 
Nnce  July  1,  this  season,  the  exports  of 
»hcat  aggregate  162,897,349  bushels, 
■gainst  161.204,750  bushels  last  year. 
Corn  exports  lor  the  week  aggregate 
-,^7 1,057  bushels,  against  1,560,845 
•rjshcls  last  week,  3,692,799  bushels  in 
"his  week  a  year  ago,  4,744,858  bushels 
r  '897,  3.'5«.3'8  bushels  in  1896  and 
•47.8$!  bushels  in  1895.    Since  July  1, 


A  common  expression  is: 
"The  human  race  is  grow- 
ing weaker  and  wiser." 
That  we  are  growing  weak- 
er is  proved  by  the  large- 
number  of  pale,  thin  and 
emaciated  people. 

That  we  are  growing 
wiser  may  be  proved  by 
overcoming  these  disorders 
with  the  timely  use  ol 
Scott's  Emulsion  of  Cod- 
liver  Oil  with  Hypophos- 
phites  which  gives  strength, 
enriches  the  blood,  invigor- 
ates  the  nerves  and  forms 
fat. 

Jot.  and  #1.00,  all  druggist.. 
-OJTT  &  BOWNE,  Chemiata,  New  York. 
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this  season,  corn  exports  aggregate 
'07. 77". 178  bushels,  against  114.256,- 
045  bushels  during  the  same  period  a 
year  ago. 

COTTON  AND  WOOL 

In  cotton  goods,  as  in  iron  and  steel 
and  a  number  of  other  products,  active 
expori  demand  seems  to  have  been  at 
the  bottom  of  the  unquestionable  im- 
provement which  has  occurred  in  the 
last  three  months.  This  week  has  wit- 
nessed specially  marked  strength,  print- 
cloths,  ginghams  and  gray  cottons  all 
sharing  in  the  price  advances.  The 
export  trade  in  cotton  goods  is  the  larg- 
est ever  known  for  the  period  since 
January  1 .  being  more  than  double  the 
value  of  exports  a  year  ago.  Cotton  itself 
is  rather  easier  and  slightly  lower  on  the 
week,  the  result  partly  of  a  slightly  in- 
creased movement  at  the  south. 

The  woolen  manufacturers  have  a  very 
uncertain  market  ahead,  but  judge  that 
there  will  be  a  heavy  demand  for  goods 
before  long,  and  many  of  the  smaller 
mills  are  looking  for  chances  in  the  wool 
market.  Little  weakness  is  seen.  Sales 
for  three  weeks  have  been  18,050,200 
lbs.  against  34.753.5°o  two  years  ago 
with  free  wool  and  17.060,200  lbs.  in 
1892. 

STAPLE  PRICES 

Frt.  »4,  1*90.   Ftt.  35,  1898. 

nour,.tra.Klu  winter  |H«M>  mSS&S 

WKat  No. »  red.....  8*>,c. 

Com,  No.  3  mixed....  440  3s',c. 

0»tt.  No.  a   35c  31c 

Rye.  No.  a  wrat'n....  fcje.  57c. 

Barley,  No. »,  Mllw. .    ,h 

Cotton,  mid.  upld   t\AQ.  b%c 

Printclnthn,  64x64   t\c.  a  3- 16c. 

Wool.  Ohio  ft  Fa.  X . .  jy«  j«.  ajffiaSc 

Wool,  No.  1  cmbg  . .  tqfiiyx.  »ic 

Pork,  niMB.  new          f-i.^Vj in..'..  fio.rsAfai'Oa 

Lard,  prime,  ennt'l. .  y.Njc.  s-ajc. 

Butter,  ex.  creamerr.  aac  *oc, 

Chee»e,  State  L.  C.  F.  ioXc.  g%c. 

Sugar,  Centrtf,  96'...  4  He  4j-i«c 

Su>;ar.  irrunultd   cc.  5  l.c 

CorW.  ftlo    No  f  x. 

Petroleum,  rld|rat...  7.4UC.  j  toe 

iHl'VJo?"  P'K   *,JSO  »,0-'5 

Stee  billet.,  ton   11,  50  »,5.,5. 

Steel  raila   J-jj.oo  fttjou 

Copper,  lake  inK.  lb.       18.00c.  I1.JDC 

Lead   4-aoC.  1.80c. 

IRON  AND  STEEL 
Iron  and  steel  have  shared  in  public 
interest  this  week  because  of  urgency  in 
demand  and  consequent  buoyancc  in 
prices.  The  striking  feature  has  been 
the  continued  call  for  supplies  alike  of 
raw  and  of  manufactured  material,  not 
only  on  domestic  but  even  on  foreign  ac- 
count, and  it  is  as  yet  too  early  to  ascer- 
tain the  effect  ol  the  numerous  and  heavy 
advances  announced  during  the  week 
upon  the  export  demand.  It  is,  ol  course, 
to  be  remembered  that  iron  and  steel  are 
in  active  demand  at  advancing  prices  the 
world  over,  and  it  is  encouraging  to  find 
that  export  buyers  of  pig  iron  are  follow- 
ing up  their  demands  notwithstanding 
recent  advances  in  this  line.  It  is  be- 
ginning to  be  questioned,  however, 
whether  this  country  can  hold  its  export 
trade  in  some  products  if  present  price 
tendencies  c  ontinuc.  A  notable  example 
ol  this  is  furnished  in  steel  rails,  which 
are  now  up  to  a  parity  with  quotations 
in  other  countries,  and  some  business  is 
said  to  have  gone  abroad  because  of  this. 
Iron  and  sleet  prices,  as  a  whole,  are 
from  15  to  50  per  cent  higher  than  they 
were  at  this  time  a  year  ago,  and  con- 
sidering cost  of  production  and  output 


Spencer  Trask  &  Co., 

BANKERS, 

27  and  29  Pine  Street,  New  York. 
State  and  James  Streets,  Albany. 

INVESTMENT  SECURITIES. 


it  is  asserted  that  profits  are  but  little 
below  those  of  1890. 

FAILURES 

Business  failures  for  the  week  number 
220,  a  gain  of  60  over  last  week,  and 
compare  with  183  in  this  week  a  year 
ago,  258  in  1897,  271  in  1896  and  234 
in  1895. 

+ 

Financial 

THE  MONEY  MARKET 
QmmmM  aW  Finanrml  Ckrmiclt,  New  Vork. 

Money  has  shown^an  increased  dis- 
criminating, if  not  hardening,  tendency 
this  week.  On  call,  representing  bank- 
ers' balances,  it  has  still  loaned  on  good 
stock  exchange  collateral  at  -  per  cent 
and  at  3  per  cent  during  the  week. 
Banks  and  trust  companies  at  the  close 
quote  zyi  per  cent  as  the  minimum, 
many  loaning  at  3  per  cent.  The  offer- 
ings of  time  money  on  stock  exchange 
collateral  are  liberal  and  the  demand  is 
good.  Rates  are  3  per  cent  for  sixty  to 
ninety  days  and  }}i  per  cent  for  four  to 
six  months.  Where  industrial  stocks, 
in  moderate  amounts,  are  included  in 
the  collateral,  Irom  1  per  cent  to  1  % 
per  cent  higher  rates  than  those  above 
quoted  are  demanded.  Some  lenders 
have  absolutely  refused  this  week  to 
loan  upon  such  industrials  as  have  been 
sharply  advanced  through  manipulation. 
Commercial  paper  is  in  good  demand 
from  all  quarters,  while  the  supply  is 
slowly  increasing,  though  there  is  no 
accumulation  of  good  names.  Rates 
are  3  per  cent  for  sixty  to  ninety  day 
endorsed  bills  receivable,  3%/(''4  per 


International  Paper  Company. 

30  Broad  Street,  New|York. 

Fttrunry  3Jii,  lSt)Q. 

Tlir  Board  al  Director*  haa  this  day  declared  a 
quarterly  dividend  ol  Our  and  one-hall  i.ier  cent. 
(i'jS)lroni  die  net  earning"  on  the  Capll.il  Slock, 
and  a  quarterly  dividend  of  One  percent.  Ox)  Irom 
tl«e  net  earnings  on  lor  Common  Capital  Stiick, 
each  payable  March  Ji,  iS^m,  to  Stockholders  ol 
record  01*  March  1%,  1890. 

The  Tranaler  llooka  <4  Ihc  Preferred  and  Com 
n»on  Stock  to  clow  on  March  ij,  lifts,  »nd  lo  re- 
open on  April  i.  iRv.,. 

Warner  Miller,  Secretary. 

YOUR 

OPPORTUNITY 

INVESTIGATE  AND  BE  SATISFIED. 

Wc  propose  to  purrhate  >  *  \\  and 
Original  Idea*. 

WR  build  houMut  and  mil  real  estate  we  wast  new 
id***  to  thi*  line,  and  hare  appropriated  J2ii  uu>  lr>  par 
for  112  plan*  or  raoaa  to  botiMhulIdtno;  Tlie  a-nder  of 
tiio  brat  plan  will  r**#lre  $2,0CO.  other*  f adati  down- 
ward tf  ion  haia  good  Meaa,  md  hata  $M  to  invaet 
In  a  jpnod.  conaarratiTfl  and  aaia  pro  party  of  "  larga 
pn>tPifv«M  in  Boaton,  which  will  bur  cloa*  toreatlpatton. 
write  lor  pamphlet,  map*,  atr,.  fUlne.  loll  particular*  of 
tba  diTiaian  oi  the  a.«.,e  money    Wo  Uto  tod  alUr*  lo 
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cent  for  prime  and  4(3; 5  per  cent  for 
good  four  to  six  months'  single  names, 
banks  report  a  good  demand  lor  money 
from  their  correspondents,  chiefly  from 
near-by  cities  and  the  west,  which  is 
partly  required  to  he  met  by  direct  ship- 
ments of  gold. 

KORH..N  EXCHANGE 
The  foreign  exchange  market  has 
been  moderately  active  this  week  and 
the  tone  has  been  reported  strong.  The 
supply  of  bills  is  staled  to  be  limited  and 
bankers  note  that  the  olTcrings  of  com- 
mercial drafts  arc  exceedingly  small, 
notwithstanding  the  e\porl  movement 
of  staples  is  free.  The  current  liberal 
shipments,  will,  it  is  likely,  result  in  a 
better  supply  early  next  week.  The 
range  lor  nominal  rales  for  exchange 
has  been  from  4.83  K  to  4.84  for  sixty 
day  and  from  486',  104.87  (or  sight, 
though  the  majority  of  the  drawers 
posted  the  higher  figures. 

HANK  CLEARINGS 

HraJttrrrt'i  N.-w  V.>rk 

Bank  elcarings  show,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  a  considerable  gain  in  volume 
over  last  week,  although  a  holiday 
shortened  this  week  also.  The  total  ex- 
changes for  the  w  eek  aggregate  $1,656,- 
010,613,  an  increase  over  last  week  oi 
18.8  per  cent,  a  gain  o.cr  this  week  last 
year  of  37  per  cent  and  1  10  per  cent 
larger  than  those  of  1897.  Compared 
with  1893  the  gain  is  35  per  cent,  and 
with  1892,  54  per  cent. 

THE  STOCK  MAKKh I 

Wednesday  being  a  holiday  not  only 
broke  the  stock  exchange  week  but  es- 
tablished a  difference  in  lone  between 
its  earlier  and  later  portions.  Monday 
and  Tuesday  were  in  the  main  devoted 
to  further  exhibitions  of  the  speculative 
temper  of  the  street  and  to  the  bullish 
manipulation  which  had  led  to  renewed 
public  interest.    It  is  to  be  remembered, 


Pears' 


It  is  wonderful  soap  that 
takes  hold  quick  and  does  no 
harm. 

No  harm  !  It  leaves  the 
skin  soft  like  a  baby's ;  no 
alkali  in  it,  nothing  but  soap. 
The  harm  is  done  by  alkali. 
Still  more  harm  is  done  by 
not  washing.  So,  bad  soap  is 
bitter  than  none. 

What  is  bad  soap  ?  Imper- 
fectly made;  the  fat  and  alkali 
not  well  balanced  or  not  com- 
bined. 

What  is  good  soap  ? 

Pears'. 

All  sorts  of  store*  sell  it, 
gists  ;  all  sorts  of  people  use  it. 
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cakeTo^  Every  Package  Guaranteed. 

LIQUID.      U'l-'PRCSCOTT  A  CO.»NEWY0RK- 


however,  that  while  the  standard  slocks 
were  strong  the  activity  in  them  seemed 
to  decrease,  and  altention  was  to  a  large 
extent  turned  to  specialties  and  neglec- 
ted parts  of  the  share  list.  At  the  same 
time,  the  further  advances  in  the  past 
two  weeks  had  resulted  in  the  usual 
accumulation  of  long  stocks  in  weak  or 
timid  hands,  and  when  the  market 
reopened  on  Thursday  it  found  the 
traders  were  disposed  to  attack  values, 
while  the  material  for  liquidation  was 
abundant.  The  fact  that  the  Burlington 
reiunding  plan,  a  belief  in  which  was 
adhered  to  by  a  considerable  number  of 
operators  in  the  face  of  all  denials, 
proved  to  be  a  far  less  comprehensive 
plan  than  had  been  predicted,  also  ten- 
ded to  unsettle  the  market  and  bring 
out  offerings  of  the  granger  and  other 
high-priced  stocks.  Consequently,  when 
the  room  traders  raided  the  market  on 
Thursday  afternoon  prices  showed  a 
readiness  to  yield,  and  the  fact  devel- 
oped that  a  considerable  number  of 
stop  orders  were  unearthed.  In  Fri- 
day's market  irregularity  was  prevalent, 
the  standard  stocks  selling  off,  while 
manipulate  e  strength  in  the  industrials, 
particularly  the  newer  ones,  was  the 
principal  sustaining  factor.  There  has 
l>ecn  a  large  amount  of  activity  on  the 
part  of  commission  houses,  the  disposi- 
tion to  buy  stocks  evtending  to  special- 
ties and  low- priced  securities,  with  less 
of  a  regard  for  investment  xalues  and 
more  inclination  to  follow  manipulation 
or  to  accept  rumors  at  their  face  value 
than  the  market  has  exhibited  lor  some 
time  past.  Tobacco  rose  from  141  last 
.Saturday  to  171;  on  Tuesday  morning, 
with  a  drop  to  171  before  the  close  on 
that  day  and  a  lurther  advance  on  Fri- 
day to  191  *f . 

+ 

The  South  and  Its  Railroads 

Matuf^turtri'  A7..W  rultimiire 

The  growing  strength  of  a  healthy 
sentiment  in  the  south  at  large  in  favor 
of  corporate  enterprise  is  evidenced  by 
the  earnestness  of  editorial  utterances  in 
different  states  relative  to  the  railroads 
and  other  undertakings.  The  subject  is 
approached  from  different  points,  but 
there  is  a  growing  increasing  public- 
opinion  on  the  lines  which  the  Manufac- 
turers' Re<i'rd  has  assiduously  cultivated 
for  many  years.  •  >nc  or  two  examples 
ol  this  leeling  are  ot  more  than  usual  in- 
terest. The  importance  to  manufactures 
and  agriculture  of  proper  transportation 
facilities  is  thus  set  forth  in  the  Jackson 
fTenn.N  Whig: 


That  the  railroad  interests  of  Tennessee 
are  sincerely  coueerned  in  the  material 
progress  of  the  state  can  not  l>e  suatv 
fully  refuted.  Their  cooperation  is  prai 
tical;  it  is  generous:  and.  more  than  that, 
it  is  certain  to  produce  tangible  and  bene, 
ficial  results.  With  the  assurance  of  tlie 
cooperation  of  our  railroads  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  state's  resources,  1  ertainls 
nn  era  of  prosperity  is  at  hand. 

On  the  same  line  the  Nashville  Amer- 
ican says: 

Wc  especially  call  the  attention  of  those 
members  of  the  legislature  who  represent 
farming  constituencies  to  the  manner  in 
which  laws  which  injure  corporations  an<l 
which  act  as  a  liar  to  new  enterprise  an<J 
industry  locating  in  Tennessee  injure  them 
and  their  constituents.  To  railroads,  t.i 
factories,  to  mercantile  establishments,  to 
insurance  companies,  to  industriesof  every 
description,  we  should  hold  out  the  cordial 
hand;  the  more  of  these,  the  more  taxable 
property,  the  lessening  ol  the  burden  »f 
taxation,  the  more  employment  for  labor; 
the  more  work  for  doctors,  lawyers,  en^i 
1  leers  and  professional  men.  and  the  mini 
buyers  fur  the  merchant,  and  the  broa<i<'i 
and  better  market  fur  the  fanner. 

Another  state.  Mississippi,  would  ad 
rtmce  rapidly  in  proportion  to  its  natural 
advantages  were  they  supplemented  by 
adequate  railroad  opportunities.  The 
Wesson  Mirror  is  doing  persistent,  val- 
uable service  for  letter  transportation, 
and  in  a  recent  editorial  discussing  the 
control  of  railroads  said: 

It  is  plain  to  all  candid  men  that  a  gre.il 
deal  of  the  outcry  against  the  railroads  i* 
in  no  wise  justified  l>y  the  facts.    The  men 
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uIm)  operate  them  are  just  like  other  men 
neither  better  nor  worse  itt  the  average. 
They  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  country's 
growth  and  prosperity.  In  many  thousands 
of  villages,  town*  and  cities,  on  many  thou- 
sand (arms  they  have  made  modern  living 
a  possibility,  modern  comfort  a  fact,  Amur- 
.  m  wealth,  prosperity  and  power  a  pres- 
ent truth,  and  the  thinking  people  of  Ihis 
.uiintry  who  make  its  policies  and  event 
iilly  unmake  its  self-seeking  politicians 
>rill  not  easily  be  deceived  into  a  position 
■I  Inutility  to  the  railroads. 

And  the  Arkansas  Gasette  has  this  to 
lay  to  the  present  legislature: 

If  the  present  legislature  did  nothing  else 
but  enact  a  few  laws  that  would  result  in 
the  building  of  a  thousand  miles  or  so  of 
m  railway  in  Arkansas  during  the  next 
MM  years,  it  would  exceed  in  value  that  of 
,ny  dozen  legislatures  that  ever  assembled 
in  this  city.  It  could  do  nothing  that  would 
1*  more  beneficial  to  the  people  of  Arkan- 
sas. Let  us  offer  better  inducements  to 
railroad  builders  than  any  of  the  states 
have  offered  or  are  able  to  offer.  Let  us 
have  other  industrial  plants  in  Arkansas 
iioidcs  those  that  compress  cotton  and 
squeeze  the  oil  out  of  the  seed.  I*t  us 
Jiave  cotton  factories,  iron  mills,  canning 
factories au«]  everything  else  that  any  other 
stiff  in  the  union  has.  All  these  will  come 
»!itn  wo  get  more  railroads;  no  railroads, 
-,o  mills  and  factories;  no  mills  and  facto- 
ries no  progress  in  Arkansas. 

The  effect  of  this  movement  upon  the 
nvesting  mind  can  hardly  be  estimated. 
An  inkling  is  had,  though,  in  an  edito- 
rial in  the  New  York  Commercial  bear- 
ing upon  the  injunction  granted  by  the 
I'nitcd  States  court  restraining  the  Texas 
railroad  commission  from  imposing 
rates,  "  unreasonably  low,  unjust  and 
confiscatory,"  upon  the  railroads  in  that 
*utc.  The  Commercial,  referring  to  the 
commission,  says; 

The  extremely  low  figures  for  carrying 
cither  (wssengersor  freight  which  the  com 
mission  en  cavor*  to  set  tip  have  been,  in 
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fact,  responsible  fur  the  failnn-  of  a  large 
number  of  the  railroad  corporations  in 
Texas  to  earn  more  than  interest  charges 
upon  (heir  funded  debt.  It  apparently 
made  no  difference  to  the  people  of  Texas 
or  to  their  railroad  c  ommissioners,  thai  the 
activity  of  the  latter  repelled  capital  from 
the  state  and  prevented  the  construction 
of  the  additional  lines  which  its  enormous 
territory  and  the  diversity  of  its  produc- 
tions would  doubtless  have  invited.  For- 
tunately for  the  railroads  of  Texas,  the 
United  States  courts  have  had  the  last 
word  in  this  matter.  The  recent  decision 
of  the  Federal  courts  in  the  litigation  is  a 
sweeping  defeat  for  both  the  Texas  rail- 
road laws  and  the  slate  railroad  commis- 
sion. Henceforth  the  railroads  of  Ihe 
••lone  Star"  commonwealth  can  make 
reasonable  and  even  profitable  charges  for 
their  services,  and  Texas  itself  will,  in 
the  long  run.  be  found  a  gainer  Irom  this 
outcome. 


Various  Topics 

Last-bound  shipments  from  Chicago 
lor  the  week  show  nn  increase  of  14,087 
tons  as  compared  wilh  the  previous  week. 

According  to  estimates  made  for  the 
New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  by  six 
of  the  largest  international  banking 
houses  ol  New  York  city  the  market 
value  of  American  securities  received 
from  London  and  the  continent  since 
January  1  exceeds  $50,000,000.  Two  of 
the  houses  in  question  stated  that  they 
would  not  regard  $60,000,000  as  an  ex- 
aggerated estimate.  In  addition,  it  is 
learned  that  at  least  $8,000,000  in  secur- 
ities were  on  the  steamships  Etruria, 
of  the  Cunard  line,  and  the  Paris,  of  the 


American  line,  both  of  which  arrived 
Tuesday. 

New  \ ork  Stockholder :  It  seems  to 
be  the  consensus  of  intelligent  opinion 
that  railway  securities  of  the  more  im- 
portant railway  systems  of  the  south  are 
entitled  by  their  surroundings  and  pros- 
pects to  sell  much  higher.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  revival  of  general  business 
and  the  improvement  ol°  financial  con- 
ditions generally,  the  important  fact  is 
that  cotton  has  risen  from  the  basis  ol 
five  cents  a  pound  to  that  of  six  cents. 
Advanced  prices  for  cotton  means  a 
much  to  the  south  as  advanced  prices 
of  grain  mean  to  the  west.  Unpre- 
cedented activity  in  iron  and  higher 
prices  for  that  ptoduct  also  help  the 
south.  The  south  is  no  more  exhausted 
than  the  west. 

United  States  Consul  Boyle,  at  Liver- 
pool, reports  that  1 898  was  a  record  year 
lor  imports  from  the  United  States. 
American  imports  at  Liverpool  are  stead- 
ily increasing,  while  the  exports  from 
that  port  to  all  countries  have  materially 
decreased.  In  productive  capacity  the 
British  mechanic  has  ceased  to  take  the 
lead,  being  exceeded  in  output  by  the 
mechanics  of  Germany  and  the  I'nitcd 
States,  who  have  also  more  technical 
ability  than  their  British  brethren.  More 
over,  the  British  manufacturer  does  nof 
avail  himself  of  the  latest  mechanical 
improvements.  Canadian  competition 
with  the  United  States  in  the  meat,  grain, 
provision  and  fruit  trades  threatens  to 
become  keener,  remarks  the  consul  in 
concluding  his  report. 
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NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK 

MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  20 
Domestic — Insurgcnis  near  Manila 

attacked    San    Pedro   Macati  The 

Anglo-American  joint  high  commission 
adjourned  to  meet  in  Quebec  on  August 
2.... A  statement  from  Rear-Admiral 
Schley  in  answer  to  reflections  on  his 
conduct  in  the  war  was  made  public 
....General  Miles  testified  before  the 
court  of  inquiry  appointed  to  investigate 
his  charges  against  beef  furnished  to  the 
army.  ...  Ethan  A.  Hitchcock  took  the 
oath  of  office  and  assumed  his  duties  as 
secretary  of  the  interior. 

Foreign— The  cortcs  met  at  Madrid 
and  attacks  on  generals  and  ministers 
regarding  the  conduct  of  the  war  were 

made  in  both  houses  The  chamber 

of  deputies  met  and  voted  160,000 
francs  for  the  funeral  expenses  of  M. 

Faure  An  heir  to  the  throne  of  the 

khedive   of  Egypt   was  born  The 

Cretan  chambers  were  opened  by  Prince 
George,  and  a  bill  embodying  the  Cretan 
constitution  was  submitted. 

TUESDAY,  FEBRUARY  21 
DOMESTIC. — Leading  natives  of  the 
island  of  Negros,  in  the  Philippines  have 

hoisted  the  American  flag  there  A 

number  of  officers  who  took  part  in  the 
Santiago  campaign  testified  before  the 
army  beef  court  ofinquiry;  they  united  in 
condemning  the  canned  roast  beef,  but 
found  little  fault  with  the  refrigerated 
meat. . .  .The  president  nominated  Attor- 
ney-General Clabaugh,  of  Maryland  to 
be  associate  judge  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  supreme  court,  succeeding 
Senator-elect  McComas. 

Foreign.— President  Loubet's  mes- 
sage was  greeted  with  applause  by  mem- 
bers of  the  chamber  ol  deputies  and  of 
the  senate. ..  .The  sultan  of  Oman 
revoked  the  concession  ol  a  coaling 
station  to  France,  under  threat  of  bom- 
bardment by  an  English  admiral.... A 
conflict  has  occurred  between  the  es- 
corts of  the  boundary  commissions  sent 
out  by  France  and  Brazil  to  explore  the 

boundary  ol   French    Guiana  The 

pope  issued  a  letter  condemning 
views  found  in  the  ••  Life  of  Father 
Hecker." 

WEDNESDAY,  FEBRUARY  22 

DOMESTIC — Delegates  from  the  island 
ol  Negros  had  a  conlerence  with  Gen- 
eral Otis,  at  Manila,  and  put  themselves 

unreservedly  under  his  authority  

The  army  beef  court  of  inquiry  held  a 
session,  at  which  Surgeon  Daly  and 
Colonel  Woodruff,  assistant  commissary 
general  were  the  principal  witnesses. 

Foreign — An  outbreak  of  incendiar- 
ism, with  some  fighting,  took  place  in 
Manila,  and  the  loss  to  property  was 
heavy.... The  khalifa  has  left  Sher 
Keila  and  is  marching  north;  British 
officers  on  furlough  have  been  recalled 
....  It  is  said  that  the  procurator-general 
will  ask  the  court  of  cassation  to  annul 
the  conviction  of  Dreyfus  without  a 
retrial.  . .  .Sefior  Salmeron,  in  the  cham- 
ber of  deputies,  attacked  the  policy  of 
the  Spanish  government  Police  pre- 
cautions arc  being  taken  in  Paris  to 
prevent  any  demonstration  at  the  fu- 
neral ol  President  Faure. 


THl'KSDAY,  FEBRUARY  23 

Domestic. — Insurgents  near  Manila 
made  attacks  on  the  American  line, 
but  were  repulsed;  great  precautions 
have  been  taken  to  prevent  a  repeti- 
tion of  trouble  in  the  city.... A 
compromise  has  been  reached  on 
the  army  reorganization  bill,  which  will 
probably  prevent  an  extra   session  of 

congress  General  Eagan  and  Colonel 

Weston,  his  successor  as  commissary- 
general,  were  the  principal  witnesses 
before  the  army  beef  court  of  inquiry; 
both  contradicted  the  statements  made 
by  General  Miles. 

Foreign.— Quiet  marked  the  funeral 
procession  of  M.  Faure,  and  the  ser- 
vices and  decorations  were  impres- 
sive....  Disturbances  took  place  after 
the  funeral  ol  M.  Faure,  which  were  sup- 
pressed by  the  police,  and  DeToulede, 
Millevoye  and  Habert,  Nationalist 
leaders,  were  arrested .  . . .  It  was  re- 
ported in  Caracas  that  Ramon  Guerra's 
rebellion  against  Andrade  was  finding 
little  support ....  Mr.  Balfour  introduced 
the  London  municipalities  bill  in  the 
house  of  commons. 

FRIDAY,  FEBRUARY  24 

DOMESTIC — Quiet  was  restored  in 
Manila;  there  was  skirmishing  along 
the  lines,  in  which  several  Americans 
were  wounded ...  .The  navy  depart- 
ment received  a  dispatch  from  Admiral 
Dewey,  requesting  that  the  Oregon  be 
sent  to  him  at  once,  for  "political  rea- 
sons" Secretary  Long   said  that  a 

court  of  inquiry  into  the  Sampson- 
Schley  controversy  would  not  be  or- 
dered, and  that  the  department  would 
not  allow  Schley  to  be  forced  out  of  the 
service. 

Foreign — The  chamber  of  deputies 
voted  to  approve  the  prosecution  of  M. 
Dtfroulede  and  M.  Marcel-Habcrt,  na- 
tionalist leaders...  It  was  reported 
from  Samoa  that  both  Malietoa  Tanu 
and  Mataala  are  not  in  favor  of  German 

control  The  ameer  of  Afghanistan 

died.  .  .  .Archbishop  Ireland  has  sent  to 
the  pope  a  letter  in  which  he  expresses 
concurrence  in  the  pontiffs  views.... 
The*  dowager  empress  of  China  has 
directed  the  foreign  office  to  make 
strong  protest  against  the  kilting  of 
Chinese  near  Port  Arthur  by  Russian 
forces  during  a  conflict  over  the  collec- 
tion of  taxes. 

SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  2  5 

Domestic — Admiral  Dewey  reported 
to  the  navy  department  that  the  gunboat 
Prtr.l  had  received  the  surrender  ol 
Ccbu  The  president  nominated  Wil- 
liam R.  Dny,  formerly  secretary  of  state 
and  peace  commissioner,  to  be  judge  of 

the  Vlth  judicial  circuit  Concerns 

controlling  90  per  cent,  of  the  paper- 
bag  industry  of  the  country  have  formed 
a  trust  with  $27,000,000  capital ....  The 
extradition  treaty  with  Mexico  has  been 
agreed  upon  and  forwarded  to  Washing- 
ton for  action  by  the  senate. 

Foreign — A  further  search  of  the 
offices  ol  the  league  of  patriots  was 

made  by  the  police  in  Paris  Presi-  | 

dent  Zelaya's  army  overthrew  the  forces 
engaged  in  the  Nicaraguan  insurrec- 
tion The  Italian  government  de- 
clares that  it  will  take  no  part  in  the 
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disarmament  conterence  if  the  Vatican 
is  represented  there. ..  .Martinez  de 
Campos  will  submit  to  the  senate  a  mo- 
tion for  an  inquiry-  into  the  conduct  ol 

the   war  A   fatal   and  destructhe 

storm  swept  over  the  Cayman  Islands 
on  February  13  and  14. 

SUNDAY,  FEBRUARY  26 

Domestic. — The  rebels  at  Manila 
continue  their  annoying  tactics,  one 
American  being  killed  and  four  wounded 
by  sharpshooters  ;  further  details  of  the 
occupation  ofCebu  have  reached  Manila; 
at  Iloilo  General  Miller  reports  all 
quiet.... An  amendment  providing  for 
the  constuction  of  a  cable  line  to  Hono- 
lulu, not  to  cost  more  than  $2,500,000, 
was  made  to  the  sundry  civil  bill  by  the 
senate  committee. 

Foreign.— Domiciliary  visits  have 
been  made  to  the  houses  of  leading 
royalists  in  Paris  and  a  large  quantity  of 
seditous  matter  seized  ;  the  Due  d'Or- 
Irans  has  arrived  at  Turin ....  American 
and  British  naval  commanders  at  Blue 
fields  have  offered  to  President  /.elaya  to 
guarantee  disarmament  of  the  rebels, 
on  condition  that  their  lives  and  proper- 
ty be  safe ....  Twenty  people  are  missing 
at  Cayman  islands  in  the  Carribean 
sea,  since  the  great  storm  of  February 

1 3  and  14  Count  Jean  Bernard  Roch 

berg-Rothenlowen,  an  Austrian  states- 
man, died  in  Vienna. 

MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  27 

Domestic.  —  Rebels  in  Luzon  are 
weakening,  and  Aguinaldo  is  reported 
to  be  ready  to  make  terms  with  Ameri- 
cans. .  .  .The  army  beef  court  examined 
a  numl>er  of  enlisted  men,  all  of  whom 
testified  that  they  had  been  made  sick- 
by  the  meat.... The  German  foreign 
office  has  informed  the  Washington 
authorities  that  American  fruit  in  bond 
may  pass  through  Germany. . .  .The  < 
oner's  jury  in  the  Adams  poisoning  1 
brought  in  a  verdict  that  Mrs.  Adams 
died  Iroma  dose  of  cyanide  of  mercury 
received  from  Roland  B.  Molineux. 

Forek;n. — A  motion  for  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the 
war  was  passed  in  the  Spanish  senate 
....  Both  French  Guiana  and  Brazil  are 
hurrying  troops  to  Counani,  where  the 
conflict  between  French  and  Brazilian 
commissioners  took  place....  It  is  re- 
ported that  President  Loubet  has  signed 
an  order  dismissing  Gen.  Zurlinden  as 
military  governor,  and  appointing  a  firm 
believer  in  the  innocence  of  Dreyfus  to 
the  office. 
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AMERICAN  AFFAIRS 

Discord  in  Cuba  • 

Albert  G.  Richardson,  whose  letters  from  Porto  Rico 
established  his  reputation  for  conservatism  and  sanity,  is 
now  acting  as  the  Havana  correspondent  of  the  Chicago 
Etaiing  Pott.  Whatever  comes  from  this  correspondent 
may  be  safely  accepted  as  truthful  and  conscientious.  It 
'■\  therefore,  noteworthy  that  he  devotes  an  entire  letter  of 
•ecent  date  to  a  summary  of  facts  evidencing  the  existence 
of  a  disposition  in  many  quarters  to  foment  discord  be- 
tween the  Cubans  and  their  present  military  governors. 
News  is  distorted,  and  the  newspapers  endeavor  to  spread 
the  impression  that  Americans  entertain  a  very  low  opin- 
ion of  the  Cuban  people.  The  feeling  of  resentment, 
however,  is  not  all  on  the  side  of  the  Cubans;  Americans 
i'L-  treated  with  "scant  civility,  swindled  by  shopkeepers, 
and  'done'  by  the  cabbies."  Natives  enjoy  themselves, 
indifferent  to  the  starving  poor  who  are  fed  by  aliens. 
"Mutual  respect  is  weakened,  and  the  breach  widens." 

•S«  Various  Toplr. 


We  quote  other  portions  of  the  letter  in  condensed  form: 

Analysis  of  the  causes  which  lead  to  increasing  objec- 
tion to  American  occupation,  and  to  the  widening  gulf 
between  the  two  peoples,  would  involve  a  broad  consider- 
ation of  both  political  and  sociological  conditions,  and  in- 
clude some  close  distinctions  along  racial  lines.  Analysis 
of  the  immediate  features  which  affect  the  position  would 
mean  criticism,  not  necessarily  of  Cuban  character,  but  of 


A  PHENOMENAL  GROWTH.  — «tr*<>«  M 

the  character  of  a  certain  group  of  Cubans.  Some  of  this 
group  are  to  be  found  in  editorial  offices.  Some  are  to  be 
seen  wearing  Cuban  uniforms  in  cafes  and  other  public 
places.  Some  are  of  those  to  whom  agitation  and  the  no- 
toriety  which  comes  from  participation  in  it  are  the  end 
and  aim  of  life.  It  includes  some  who  are  aggrieved  be- 
cause the  new  government  has  committed  the  sin  of  fail- 
ing to  establish  a  financial  pipe-line  into  their  pockets. 
Unfortunately,  these  trouble-makers  arc  the  people  who 
are  most  in  evidence  on  the  island,  and  they  do  affect,  to 
a  notable  extent,  the  general  public  sentiment. 

The  disturbing  element  consists  of  those  whom  I  have 
designated  "trouble-makers."  That  they  will  succeed  in 
their  agitation  to  the  extent  of  an  uprising  is  barely  more 
than  a  remote  conjecture,  if  it  even  be  within  the  bounds 
of  possibility.  That  they  can  disturb  society  and  retard 
development  is  only  too  evident.    Their  game  is  played 
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for  personal  and  not  for  patriotic  ends,  though  they  pose 
as  patriots.  They  employ  the  arts  of  the  demagogue,  and 
seek  to  inflame  the  masses.  But  those  masses  have  had 
about  as  much  of  trouble  as  they  want.  They  are  paying 
the  piper  for  their  last  dance,  and  are  not  eager  to  con- 
tinue the  ball.  The  suppression  of  agitators  is  always  a 
difficult  and  delicate  matter,  whether  their  aims  be  right- 
eous or  unrighteous.  The  bonfires  of  Cuban  agitators 
may  be  injurious,  but  they  will  not  be  fatal. 

There  has  undoubtedly  been  lack  of  wisdom  on  the 
part  of  the  administration,  and  lack  of  tact  and  courtesy 
on  the  part  of  some  of  its  representatives.  The  United 
States  government  has  been  too  vague  and  too  lenient, 
over-generous,  and  too  anxious  to  placate.  It  has  ap- 
peared to  wait  on  developments  rather  than  to  pursue  a 
well-defined  policy.  Commissions,  committees,  and  dele- 
gates have  been  sent  out,  and  more  are  to  come,  to  inves- 
tigate conditions  and  to  submit  reports.  Merchants,  in- 
vestors, and  capitalists  are  holding  off.  and  trade  takes  a 
nap  while  the  United  States  government  makes  up  its 
gigantic  mind  ahout  the  future  of  Cuba. 

Santiago,  Cut  si.  Corre-pondent  New  York  Sun 

The  result  of  Governors  General  Brooke's  limitation  of 
public  works  in  this  province  is  shown  in  the  gloom  per- 
vading business  and  government  circles.  The  Cuban- 
throughout  the  province  arc  now  more  outspoken  in  their 
antagonism  to  the  Americans.  It  was  reported  today  to 
General  Wood  that  a  prominent  Cuban  ollicial  had  said  that 
if  the  Americans  do  not  turn  over  the  government  by  June 
the  Cubans  will  declare  war  against  them.  Army  men, 
while  not  apprehensive  of  immediate  trouble,  feel  that  the 
attitude  of  the  people  of  the  province  has  changed.  The 
Cubans  in  the  » iuantanamo  district  are  refusing  to  work. 
Colonel  Ray,  the  commander  in  that  district,  reports  that 
the  Cuban  troops  are  still  keeping  their  camps,  and  the 
Sun  correspondent  has  been  told  by  two  commanders  of 
important  garrisons  in  the  province  that  the  people  are 
undoubtedly  making  secret  preparations  in  the  event  of  an 
insurrection  seeming  necessary  to  them.  February  25, 
Cutxt  /.if/rr  published  an  article  demanding  that  the  Amer- 
icans retire. 

New  York  Tril>nnt 

Gomez  is  asked  by  the  so-called  Cuban  assembly  if 
he  will  obey  its  orders.  He  answers,  •'  Yes,  if  I  think 
them  for  the  good  of  the  people  of  Cuba;  otherwise  not." 
The  chief  general  of  Cuban  forces  thus  declares  as  plainly 
as  possible  that  the  so-called  assembly  has  no  legal  au- 
thority from  the  people  of  Cuba  and  is  not  in  the  least 
entitled  to  be  called  a  government.  Then  Sanguily  de- 
clares that  Ciomez  has  bandits  on  his  staff,  while  other 
leading  Cubans  declare  that  there  are  scarcely  any  men  in 
the  assembly  who  are  entitled  to  confidence  or  who  rep- 
resent the  Cuban  people.  It  is  growing  more  obvious 
every  day  that  the  only  republic  that  would  exist  in  Cuba, 
if  United  Stales  forces  should  now  be  withdrawn,  would 
be  one  poised  on  the  bayonets  of  some  armed  body,  and 
probably  a  virtual  dictatorship  of  the  soldier  most  popu- 
lar with' the  fighting  men. 

El  Camtr.h,  Havana 

It  would  be  a  wise  and  important  step  for  the  people 
of  Cuba  to  unite  at  once  and  work  together  for  the  pur- 
pose of  defending  our  country  and  our  rights  against  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  which  has  invaded  our  homes  and 
threatens  10  force  upon  us  absolute  despotism.  The  army 
of  occupation  whose  support  must  be  paid  by  the  customs 
duties  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  does  not  give  the  least  com- 
pensation in  return.  Can  the  people  of  our  island  defend 
themselves  against  the  unholy  system  of  absorption  now 
threatening  them  Yes,  they  can.  It  is  only  necessary 
that  all  elements  here  unite  in  an  effort  of  mutual  help 
against  the  attack  on  the  Latin  race,  which  is  daily  becom- 
ing more  apparent. 


The  Democratic  Caucus  on  the  Philippines 

Ninety-three  Democratic  members  of  the  house  attended 
a  caucus  last  week  to  formulate  a  policy  regarding  the 
Philippines.  The  following  preamble  and  resolution  w  co- 
adopted without  division : 


We  hold  that  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  was  or 
dained  and  established  for  an  intelligent,  liberty-loving  and 
self-governing  people,  and  can  not  be  successfully  applied  to 
a  people  of  different  virtues  and  conditions. 

\Vc  therefore  hold  that  a  colonial  policy  is  contrary  to  the 
theory  of  our  government  and  subversive  of  those  great  prin- 
ciples of  civil  liberty  which  we  have  been  taught  to  cherish. 
We  believe,  with  the  declaration  of  independence,  that  all 
governments  derive  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed,  and  we  are  unalterably  opposed  to  the  establish 
ment  of  any  government  by  the  United  Stales  without  the  con 
sent  of  the  people  to  be  governed,  and  in  conformity  with 
these  principles  we  instruct  the  minority  members  of  the  com- 
mittee on  foreign  affairs  to  introduce  and  urge  the  following 
resolution : 

Resolved,  That  the  United  States  hereby  disclaim  any  dis 
position  or  intention  to  exercise  permanent  sovereignty,  juris- 
diction or  control  over  the  Philippine  islands,  and  assert  their 
determination,  when  an  independent  government  shall  have 
been  erected  therein,  to  transfer  to  said  government,  upon 
terms  which  shall  be  reasonable  and  just,  all  rights  secured 
under  the  cession  by  Spain,  and  thereupon  to  leave  the  gov- 
ernment and  control  01  the  islands  to  their  people. 

We  commend  the  signal  loyalty  and  valor  of  our  soldiers 
and  sailors  in  the  performance  ol  every  military  duty  to  which 
they  have  been  assigned  by  proper  authority,  however  much 
we  deplore  the  policy  of  the  administration  now  directing  their 
movements,  and  we  pledge  to  them  our  hearty  support  and 
sympathy  under  all  circumstances  wherever  engaged. 

New  York  World  (IX  m. ) 

The  statements  in  this  preamble  are  simply  American 
axioms.  They  are  "self-evident  truths,"  not  open  to  ar- 
gument unless  the  basic  principles  of  our  government  are 
to  be  revised  and  the  traditions  of  the  republic  are  to  be 
repudiated.  The  doctrine  of  the  resolution  is  equally 
sound.  No  reason  exists  for  a  policy  in  the  Philippines 
different  from  that  which  we  declared  and  are  pursuing 
in  Cuba.  The  opportuneness  of  the  resolution  may  fairly 
be  questioned.  While  our  soldiers  arc  engaged  in  actual 
conflict  with  the  Filipinos,  and  their  position— a  month 
distant  from  reinforcements — would  be  critical  but  for  our 
naval  force  under  the  incomparable  Dewey,  there  is 
nothing  for  any  American  to  do  but  to  support  them  until 
our  flag  and  our  authority  shall  be  respected.  But  after 
that  Mr.  McKinley's  unauthorized  policy  of  conquest  and 
military  rule  will  come  up  for  review  and  judgment  by 
the  American  people.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
in  the  end  the  doctrine  of  the  Democratic  resolution  will 
prevail. 

Tn.y  (X.  Y.)  7Ywx<lvq>.) 
So  far  as  the  gist  of  the  resolution  was  concerned, 
that  there  should  l>e  no  permanent  sovereignty  exercised 
over  the  Philippines,  the  Democrats  in  the  house  will  look 
in  vain  for  any  authoritative  declaration  from  any  source 
of  any  intention  to  exercise  such  sovereignty.  President 
McKinlcy's  Boston  speech  contained  no  such  declaration 
What  kind  of  support  is  it  to  the  soldiers  and  sailors  that 
encourages  those  who  from  the  jungles  of  Luzon  are 
firing  on  the  Americans  ?  Aguinaldo  would  be  better 
pleased  with  the  Democratic  resolutions  than  either  Ad- 
miral Dewey  or  General  Otis.  Cowardice  and  obstruc- 
tion have  never  succeeded  as  a  national  issue.  It  is 
fortunate  that  the  reason  why  the  caucus  resolutions  were 
adopted  was  that  the  country  had  put  it  out  of  the  power 
of  the  men  who  adopted  the  resolutions  to  do  anything 
more  serious. 

Philadelphia  (l>a.)  i?<vW(Dem.) 
The  resolution  adopted  by  the  Democrats  of  the 
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house,  is  a  very  harmless  enunciation.  President  McKin- 
lev  in  his  Boston  speech  put  himself  practically  upon  the 
same  platform.  There  is  a  wonderful  elasticity  in  the 
words  "  as  soon  as  practicable. "  No  man  in  the  United 
States  will  want  to  keep  one  foot  of  Philippine  territory 
longer  than  the  time  when  he  shall  deem  it  practicable  to 
establish  settled  government  there  upon  terms  to  be  ar- 
ranged with  the  United  States.  A  man  would  not  object 
to  being  hanged  if  it  should  be  left  to  him  to  order  the 
hanging  at  such  time  as  he  might  think  it  a  good  thing  to 
have  done.  The  Democrats  of  the  house  caucus  in  their 
hurry  to  anticipate  the  popular  judgment  and  to  speculate 
a  little  in  futures  have  made  themselves  ridiculous. 


The  Army  Compromise 

Pruvidem e  (K.  I.)  Journal  (Ind.) 
The  administration  evidently  prefers  any  kind  of  a 
measure  increasing  the  army  to  an  extra  session.  Other- 
wise it  would  not  have  consented  to  such  a  hodge-podge 

bill  as  the  one  that  passed. 
It  is  most  unfortunate  that  a 
makeshift  bill  has  to  be  the 
only  portion  given  the  army 
in  return  for  its  work  in  the 
recent  war.  The  public  has 
not  been  so  forgetful  as  con- 
gress of  the  stirring  events  of 
last  July,  of  how  the  poorly 
commanded  and  poorly  fed 
little  band  of  regulars  at  San- 
tiago struggled  in  the  face  of 
heat  and  disease  and  literally 
tore  its  way  up  hills  and 
through  barbed-wire  fences 
till  the  enemy  was  driven  from 
its  trenches  and  its  block-houses.  The  men  who  fell 
there  and  the  men  whom  fever  laid  low  were  "menacing 
American  liberty  "  and  represented  "  hideous  militarism, 
according  to  certain  men  in  congress.  We  can  not  give 
men  credit  for  sincerity  who  claim  to  believe  that  a  regu- 
lar army  of  100,000  men.  commanded  largely  by  gradu- 
ates of  West  Point,  would  menace  good  government  at 
Washington  or  anywhere  else.  Such  arguments  are  mere 
shams  put  forward  by  men  who  arc  unfriendly  to  the  arm\ 
and  unwilling  to  appropriate  money  for  an  adequate 
military  establishment.  Senator  Gorman  and  some  of 
his  associates  with  similar  opinions  will  leave  Washington 
for  good  this  week,  and  there  are  grounds  for  hope  that 
the  next  congress  will  give  the  nation  the  reorganized 
army  that  it  has  so  long  needed. 

Baltimore  (M.I.)  ffttui  (Detn.) 
It  gives  Mr.  McKinley  a  pretty  good  sized  army  for  two 
years  with  which  to  complete  his  plans  of  -  benevolent 
assimilation."  If  he  can't  force  the  blessings  of  liberty 
upon  the  Filipinos  in  that  time,  it  may  be  that  there  will 
have  arisen  a  disposition  to  take  a  breathing  spell  and 
try  some  other  plan.  Indeed  it  is  wise  for  many  reasons 
that  our  standing  army  should  not  be  so  largely  increased 
at  this  time.  No  one  knows  how  man\  men  we  are  going 
to  need  to  maintain  order  in  our  new  possessions.  Some 
senators  believe  we  shall  have  to  whip  the  Cubans  ;  others 
believe  that  the  Filipinos  are  going  to  cause  us  endless 
trouble  by  conducting  a  guerrilla  warfare  ;  still  others 
scent  danger  from  foreign  complications  into  which  our 
world-wide  possessions  may  plunge  us.  The  atmosphere 
will  certainly  be  clearer  two  years  hence  than  it  is  now 
and  we  can  tell  more  about  these  things.  In  the  mean- 
time the  president  has  the  army  he  has  asked  for  and  a 
congress  of  his  own  faith  ready  to  back  him  up  if  he 
'eally  needs  a  stronger  force.  Mr.  Gorman  in  reality  has 
done  the  Republican  party  good  service. 


Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Journal  (Ind.) 
Of  course,  a  hostile  congress  can  deprive  the  president 
of  an  army  for  defensive  or  offensive  purposes  altogether. 
The  Democrats  have  shown  their  disposition  to  do  this 
during  the  discussion  of  the  army  bill.  Apparently  many 
of  them  would  be  glad  to  cripple  the  necessary  operations 
at  Manila  in  putting  down  the  Tagal  revolt.  With  the 
army  increase  provided  in  the  bill  for  two  years  from 
July  1  it  is  possible  to  establish  stable  governments  in  the 
insular  possessions.  At  the  end  of  that  period  it  is  likely 
that  the  Democratic  hostility  to  the  regular  army  will 
have  abated  and  that  the  "  consent  of  the  governed  con- 
tention, so  very  consistently  illustrated  in  this  country  by 
the  wholesale  disfranchisement  of  Negroes  by  southern 
state  legislatures,  will  have  lost  its  glitter.  It  is  narrowly 
partisan,  most  of  this  professed  dread  of  a  regular  army 
adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  country,  such  as  George 
Washington  strongly  advocated.  These  people  want  us 
to  believe  that  there  is  so  little  manliness  in  this  nation 
that  they  can  t  trust  a  tenth  of  one  per  cent  of  their  fellow 
citizens  to  bear  arms  and  submit  to  military  discipline- 
preparing  them  for  service  in  possible  war.  Out  upon 
such  disparagement  of  American  manliness  and  patriotism! 

Boston  (Mass.)  Journal  (Rep.) 

The  strength  of  an  American  regiment  of  regular  in- 
fantry on  a  war  footing  is  reduced  to  about  live  hundred 
men,  or  one-half  the  size  of  the  infantry  regiments  of  the 
civil  war.  This  is  in  Hat  contradiction  of  all  the  best 
modern  military  practice.  Under  this  grotesque  "  reor- 
ganization "  the  American  army  is  brought  back  into  the 
dark  ages  of  military  science.  An  American  regiment  of 
the  Gorman-Cockrcll  pattern  would  be  about  one-fourth  as 
large  as  a  modern  German  regiment,  and  only  a  little  more 
than  one-half  as  large  a-  a  British  ba  tall  ion  '  In  other  words, 
the  ordinary  European  regiment  would  outnumber — and 
theoretically  at  least,  be  capable  of  defeating — an  Ameri- 
can brigade !  When  the  details  of  the  new  American 
•reorganization"  are  learned  abroad,  the  belief  will  be- 
come impregnable  at  once  that  this  American  army  bill 
was  concocted  under  the  influence  of  delirium  tremens. 
A  crazier,  more  disgraceful  and  more  disastrous  hodge- 
podge could  not  have  iome  out  of  Bedlam  itself. 

Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Ltdgtr  (Rep.) 
The  passage  by  the  senate  of  the  compromise  army 
bill  is  a  signal  triumph  in  the  fight  against  rash  militarism 
and  is  a  victory  also  lor  common  sense.  The  original 
Hull  bill,  which  practically  provided  for  the  [icrpetuation 
of  Algerism,  has  been  finally  brushed  aside,  and  the  coun- 
try is  relieved  of  the  menace  of  a  standing  army  of  ioc,ooo 
men,  with  constant  danger  of  further  increases  if  that 
measure  had  passed.  One  of  the  greatest  dangers  grow- 
ing out  of  the  late  war  has  been  happily  escaped.  The 
American  people  have  decided  not  to  embark  on  a  policy 
of  militarism  and  aggression. 


Germany's  Withdrawal  from  the  Philippines 

N<-w  York  Journal  of  Commerce 
The  withdrawal  of  German  war  vessels  from  Philippine 
waters  is  an  event  of  very  great  importance.  The  German 
naval  force  that  has  been  kept  for  many  months  near  Ma- 
nila was  out  of  all  proportion  to  German  commercial  in- 
terests in  the  archipelago,  and,  whatever  the  purpose  of 
the  German  government  was,  its  act  was  extensively  mis- 
construed. Before  the  fall  of  Manila  the  Spaniards  mis- 
construed it.  What  was  the  German  fleet  there  for  if  it 
were  not  for  a  political  purpose?  However  amicable  the 
policy  of  the  ( ierman  government  may  have  been,  it  pro- 
longed the  war  to  some  extent  by  encouraging  the  Span- 
iards to  hold  out  in  the  hope  of  German  intervention,  and 
even  after  the  protocol  and  the  fall  of  Manila  Spain  hoped 
that  Germany  would  object  to  American  appropriation  of 
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the  islands.  The  mistake  of  Spain  was  inherited  by  the 
insurgents.  The  presence  of  that  (icrman  fleet  near 
Manila  has  encouraged  the  followers  of  Aguinaldo  to  keep 
up  their  futile  resistance.  The  withdrawal  of  the  German 
fleet  occurs  coincidently  with  indications  of  a  change  of 
attitude  by  the  German  government  towards  imports  from 
the  United  States.  It  may  be  accidental,  but  it  seems 
more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  German  government 
has  realized  that  in  allowing  its  naval  forces  and  its  cus- 
toms and  sanitary  legislation  to  be  used  in  apparent  hos- 
tility to  the  United  States  it  has  been  making  a  mistake, 
and  that  being  friendly  to  this  country  its  own  interests 
required  that  it  should  show  itself  friendly. 

Rochester  (N.  Y. )  t/eraU 
The  action  of  the  German  government  in  withdrawing 
its  war  vessels  from  Philippine  ports  will  serve  greatly  to 
clear  the  situation  for  us  there.  Although  the  kaiser's 
ministers  have  steadily  protested  that  there  was  absolutely 
no' foundation  for  the  constant  stream  of  rumors  of  covert 


THANK  YOU,  WILLIAM.  WHY  DIDN'T  YOU  SAY  SO  BEFORE  .» 

— Snm  1  Wk  JourruU 

hostile  designs  upon  their  part,  their  denials  have  not  l>een 
received  as  made  in  good  faith  so  long  as  their  naval  com- 
manders were  apparently  encouraged  in  a  policy  of  med- 
dling. Orders  to  withdraw  from  the  Philippines  and 
leave  the  safeguarding  of  German  interests  to  Admiral 
Dewey  and  General  Otis  will  do  more  to  remove  American 
distrust  than  any  number  of  disavowals  of  hostility.  Now 
that  the  disturbing  clement  introduced  by  the  German 
fleet  has  been  removed,  there  are  excellent  reasons  for  be- 
lieving that  the  troubles  with  the  insurgents  may  be 
speedily  composed. 

Chicago  (III.)  Journal 
The  German  government's  action  in  ordering  the 
withdrawal  of  its  warships  from  Philippine  waters  and  in 
leaving  German  interests  in  Manila  to  the  protection  of 
the  United  States  looks  like  a  sensible  retreat  from  an  un- 
tenable position.  It  is  at  least  a  positive  action  from 
which  inferences  may  be  drawn,  and  hence  is  that  much 
better  than  the  vigorous  protestations  of  friendship  which 
were  about  all  this  country  had  to  rely  upon  previously, 
and  which  were  being  constantly  belied  by  the  action  of 
the  German  naval  commanders.  If  the  action  is  genuine 
it  amounts  to  a  frank  and  full  recognition  of  American 
possession  of  the  Philippine  islands,  a  recognition  from 
which,  of  course,  there  was  no  escape  under  international 
law,  but  which  is  none  the  less  gratifying,  because  it  is 
spontaneous   and   voluntary.    It   is    "devoutly  to  be 


wished  "  that  this  is  in  the  main  the  proper  interpretation 
to  put  upon  these  acts  of  the  German  government. 
,  Wheeling  (W.  Va.)  /ntelligemeer 

This  action  is  taken  as  an  assurance  of  the  confidence 
in  the  United  States  to  handle  the  situation  ;  that  Ger- 
many had  no  designs  upon  the  Philippines  nor  any  selfish 
purpose  involving  any  other  than  friendly  relations  with 
this  country.  It  was  a  brilliant  stroke  of  diplomacy,  and 
its  immediate  effect  will  be  to  strengthen  the  bonds  which 
exist  between  the  two  nations.  Germany  not  only 
places  in  the  hands  of  this  country  the  lives  and  property 
of  German  citizens  in  the  Philippines,  but  all  her  other 
interests.  It  is  not  only  a  notice  to  this  country  of  a 
cordial  feeling,  but  to  the  world. 

Cincinnati  (O.)  Times-Star 

Thousands  of  German-Americans  will  be  glad  that 
the  kaiser  has  taken  this  action.  By  no  class  of  citizens 
has  the  appearance  of  hostility  on  the  part  of  Germany 
towards  the  United  States  been  more  keenly  deprecated. 
They  wish  and  hope  for  a  closer  union  and  a  greater 
friendship  between  two  nations  so  closely  allied  by  ties 
of  blood,  but  their  love  of  the  fatherland  has  in  no 
respect  a  deeper  hold  upon  their  hearts  than  the  loyalty 
and  the  admiration  thev  feel  for  their  adopted  land. 

4- 

A  New  Ground  of  Opposition  to  Reed 

Macon  (Ga.  I  Telegraph  (Dem.) 
Speaker  Reed  will  probably  not  have  a  walk-over  for 
the  speakership  of  the  next  house  of  representatives. 
Mr.  Reed's  position  on  many  public  questions  is  not 
shared  by  a  large  number  of  his  Republican  colleagues, 
including,  in  some  instances,  those  who  are  supposed 
to  represent  the  administration  of  Mr.  McKinley,  and 
the  man  from  Maine  has  used  his  power  ruthlessly,  as 
usual,  to  suppress  such  measures  as  failed  to  meet  his 
personal  approval.  In  fact,  the  charge  is  made  that  he 
assumes  to  be  the  censor  of  legislation  and  dictator  of 
Republican  policies  to  an  extent  which  has  made  many 
Republicans  restive,  and  the  indications  are  that  they 
have  made  up  their  minds  to  rebel  and,  if  possible, 
throw  off  the  yoke.  This  opposition,  as  yet,  seems  to 
be  confined  principally  to  the  west,  and  as  an  indica- 
tion of  the  manner  in  which  the  fight  will  probably  be 
made,  a  recent  editorial  in  the  Chicago  Inter-Ocean  (Rep.) 
is  significant: 

The  first  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives  was 
from  Pennsylvania,  the  second  from  Connecticut,  the  third 
from  Pennsylvania,  the  fourth  from  New  Jersey,  the  fifth 
from  Massachusetts,  the  sixth  from  North  Carolina,  the  sev- 
enth from  Massachusetts,  and  the  eighth  from  Kentucky. 
This  brings  us  down  to  the  time  of  Henry  Clay.  From  his 
day  to  the  present  the  speakers  of  the  house  have  come,  with 
four  exceptions,  from  the  far  eastern  states,  or  from  the 
southern  states.  Not  one  of  the  states  of  the  great  middle 
west,  except  Ohio  and  Indiana,  and  none  of  the  northwestern 
or  far  western  states,  has  ever  been  represented  in  the 
speakership.  The  New  England  states  have  had  the  pre- 
siding officer  of  the  house  in  twelve  sessions  of  congress. 
In  all  our  history  the  western  and  northwestern  states  have 
not  had  it  even  once.  If  the  fifty-sixth  congress  is  to  do  its 
work  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  people  and  the  Repub- 
lican party,  whether  in  extra  session  or  not,  it  is  imperative 
that  there  be  a  change  in  the  speakership.  The  western  Re- 
publicans are  in  accord  with  the  present  policies  of  the  gov- 
ernment. They  wish  the  Nicaragua  canal.  They  appreciate 
the  advantages  of  a  Pacific  cable.  They  arc  friendly  to  the 
administration,  and  in  sympathy  with  the  aspirations  of  the 
American  people. 

It  looks  very  much  as  though  the  puissant  czar  of 
the  house  of  representatives  will  have  a  tidy  fight  on  his 
hands  if  he  expects  to  retain  his  supremacy. 

Philadelphia  (Pa. )  Rteord  (Dem.) 

There  are  already  strong  indications  of  a  movement  in 
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administration  circles  to  prevent  the  reelection  of  Thomas 
B.  Reed  for  speaker  of  the  next  house.  In  consideration 
of  the  extremely  small  Republican  majority  in  the  next 
congress,  the  occupation  of  the  chair  of  speaker  by  so  de- 
cided a  foe  of  territorial  expansion  might  prove  very  dan- 
gerous to  the  administration's  policy.  This  is  a  matter 
upon  which  vastly  more  hinges  than  the  mere  personal 
interests  or  ambition  of  the  speaker.  His  reelection  at  a 
time  when  the  tendency  to  extravagance  in  congress  can 
be  checked  only  by  a  strong  will  and  patriotic  purpose  is 
of  far  more  concern  to  the  people  and  their  treasury  than 
to  himself  and  bis  friends. 

Chicago  (III.)  Tribune  (Rep.) 
.Mr.  Reed  has  arrogated  to  himself  powers  that  can 
not  safely  be  intrusted  to  any  man  under  a  free  govern- 
ment. He  has  established  an  intolerable  despotism  over 
the  house,  and  has  undertaken  to  control  or  thwart  its 
will  in  many  in  many  instances.  No  popular  repre- 
sentative body  has  ever  permitted  its  presiding  officer  to 
exercise  for  long  such  powers  as  Mr.  Reed  has  usurped. 

* 

The  Laborers'  Share  of  Prosperity 

Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star  (Ind.  Dem.) 
The  laboring  man  is  sharing  in  the  increasing  prosper- 
ity of  this  country  chiefly  through  the  opportunities 
afforded  for  the  full  employment  of  his  time.  Compen- 
sation for  labor  is  the  last  thing  to  be  affected  by  a  rising 
tide  of  prosperity,  and  accordingly  wages  are  not  advanc- 
ing to  any  great  extent  Yet  the  tendency  is  upward. 
New  adjustments  of  wage  schedules  in  the  iron  and  steel 
industry  and  in  coal  mining  for  this  year  were  generally 
based  on  an  increase  in  compensation,  and  there  have 
been  numerous  advances  conceded  of  late  in  the  wages  of 
factory  employees,  notably  those  of  the  big  federal  steel 
company  and  the  corporation  which  controls  the  steel  wire 
output  of  the  country.* 

Figures  made  public  by  the  bureau  of  lab.>r  at  Wash- 
ington show  that  average  wages  in  nearly  all  branches  of 
industry  were  slightly  higher  at  the  end  of  1898  than  at 
the  beginning  of  that  year.  The  increases  generally  are 
of  little  consequence,  except  that  they  show  that  the  ten- 
dency is  upward.  Hut  the  laboring  man  is  getting  an  im- 
mense benefit  from  the  activity  of  trade  and  manufacture, 
because  it  is  giving  him  steady  work.  The  man  who  can 
get  two  dollars  a  day  for  three  hundred  days  in  the  year, 
when  he  formerly  was  able  to  work  only  half  or  two-thirds 
of  his  time,  can  appreciate  the  improved  conditions  of 
business,  even  if  his  daily  compensation  has  not  been  in- 
creased. There  is  no  doubt  that  the  laboring  forces  of  the 
land  are  more  fully  employed  now  than  for  many  years 
past — more  men  are  at  work  and  there  are  fewer  days  of 
idleness  for  each  than  at  any  other  time  in  six  years  at 
least,  and  probably  the  activity  of  labor  now  is  even 
greater  than  in  the  highly  prosperous  year  of  iSoi.  This 
means  much,  not  only  of  increased  comfort  and  content- 
ment to  the  individual  laborer,  but  also  to  the  country  at 
large. 

The  millions  who  work  for  wages  furnish  the  founda- 
tion of  a  nation's  prosperity.  They  purchase  most  of  the 
products  of  field  and  factory,  and  the  increase  in  their 
power  to  purchase  the  necessities  and  the  minor  luxuries 
of  life  gives  to  trade  and  industry  their  growing  activity. 
The  fact  that  the  consumption  of  the  necessities  of  life 
has  greatly  increased  of  late  affords  in  itself  evidence  of 
the  improved  conditions  of  the  laboring  man.  The  abil- 
ity of  the  wage  earner  to  work  every  day,  even  if  his  wages 
are  not  increased,  means  a  larger  degree  of  prosperity  for 
him  and  a  greater  aggregate  demand  for  commodities  of 
all  sorts. 

Wages  have  not  advanced  materially  for  the  reason  that. 


with  all  the  activity  of  business,  there  has  been  no  sub- 
stantial rise  in  general  prices,  and  consequently  the  mar- 
gin of  profit  remains  comparatively  small.  But  the  prices 
of  manufactured  goods  are  beginning  to  go  up  now,  and 
that  must  be  followed  by  a  rise  in  wages.  The  only  way  to 
secure  permanency  of  prosperity  is  by  lifting  the  compensa- 
tion of  labor  as  general  prices  of  commodities  advance. 
That  has  two  important  economic  effects:  it  increases  the  de- 
mand for  goods  and  by  keeping  down  the  margin  of  profit 
it  restrains  the  tendency  toward  excessive  production  and 
maintains  a  stable  and  healthful  condition  of  industry. 

+ 

State  Legislation 

Condensed  from  Press  Despatches  and  Local  Papers 
The  Kansas  senate  has  voted  to  appropriate  $150,000 
to  pay  the  Kansas  volunteers  in  the  United  States  army 
$5  per  month  during  their  term  of  service. 

An  anti-trust  law,  with  money  penalties  and  the  for- 
feiture of  right  to  do  business  in  the  state,  has  been  en- 
acted in  Arkansas.    It  applies  to  insurance  companies. 

The  Pingree- Atkinson  railway  and  telegraph  taxation 
bill  passed  the  Michigan  house  of  representatives  by  a 
vote  of  71  to  23. 

The  New  Jersey  house  has  followed  the  example  of 
many  state  legislatures  in  making  it  unlawful  to  use  the 
American  flag  for  advertising  purposes. 

Governor  Atkinson  of  West  Virginia  has  vetoed  the 
bill  to  tax  express  companies  on  the  ground  that  it  is  un- 
constitutional.   The  bill  was  described  in  our  last  issue. 

An  effort  in  the  North  Carolina  senate  to  strike  from 
the  charter  of  the  Black  Diamond  railroad  company  a 
provision  for  the  issue  of  bonds  payable  in  gold  was  de- 
feated by  a  large  majority. 

North  Dakota  has  established  a  binding-twine  plant  in 
the  state  penitentiary.  A  measure  making  the  passing  of 
a  medical  examination  a  prerequisite  to  obtaining  a  mar- 
riage license  has  passed  the  North  Dakota  senate. 

The  Illinois  senate  has  concurred  with  the  house  in 
voting  to  repeal  the  Allen  law  of  last  session,  which  au- 
thorized councils  of  cities  to  grant  fifty-year  franchises  to 
street  railroad  corporations. 

A  county  local-option  law  has  been  enacted  in  North 
Carolina,  but  about  forty  counties  are  exempted  from  its 
operation.  The  senate  has  concurred  with  the  house  in 
the  passage  of  the  separate  railroad-car  bill. 

The  Rhode  Island  house  of  representatives  last  week 
passed  the  new  constitution,  only  four  votes  being  cast 
against  it.  It  is  the  same  document  the  voters  rejected 
last  year,  except  that  the  first  constitutional  congress  is 
fixed  for  1906  instead  of  1910. 

Both  branches  of  the  Montana  legislature  have  passed 
over  Governor  Smith's  veto  a  bill  empowering  the  owners 
of  two-thirds  of  the  stock  of  a  corporation  to  compel  the 
holders  of  the  rest  of  the  stock  to  sell  at  an  appraised 
valuation  or  accept  stock  in  another  corporation  for  their 
holdings.  The  bill  will  enable  the  Montana  copper  com- 
panies to  go  into  a  trust  if  owners  of  two-thirds  of  the 
stock  so  wish. 

To  make  effective  the  initiative  and  referendum  amend- 
ment to  the  constitution  of  South  Dakota,  adopted  last 
November,  the  legislature  has  enacted  a  law  providing 
that  five  per  cent  of  the  qualified  electors  of  the  state  may 
require  the  legislature  to  frame  and  submit  a  desired  meas- 
ure to  a  vote  of  the  people,  or  may  require  a  measure  orig- 
inating in  the  legislature  to  be  so  submitted. 

The  more  important  of  the  county  and  township  re- 
form bills  before  the  Indiana  legislature  have  passed. 
These  bills  add  a  legislative  department  to  the  machinery 
of  government  in  counties  and  townships.    The  senate 
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has  passed,  with  practically  no  opposition,  a  bill  prohib- 
iting the  marriage  of  white  persons  with  persons  having 
more  than  one-eighth  of  Negro  blood  in  their  veins. 
How  the  proportion  of  Negro  blood  is  to  be  ascertained 
is  not  specified. 

The  completed  work  of  the  Oregon  legislature  in- 
cludes these  new  laws  :  To  provide  for  the  protection  of 
forests  and  game ;  to  employ  convicts  in  road-making  : 
to  close  barber-shops  on  Sunday  ;  to  create  a  bicycle  path 
fund  by  taxing  bicycles  Si. 2 5  each  ;  to  limit  public  em- 
ployment to  citizens  of  the  state,  and  to  give  preference 
in  public  work  to  Oregon  products  ;  to  encourage  the  use 
of  wide  tires  by  a  ta\  rebate  ;  and  to  give  preference  in 
the  public  service  to  cx-soldicrs  and  ex-sailors  of  the 
United  States.  Two  resolutions  looking  to  constitutional 
amendments  were  approved,  one  providing  for  the  initia- 
tive and  referendum,  and  the  other  to  empower  the  gov- 
ernor to  veto  any  item  of  an  appropriation  bill.  Each 
must  be  approved  by  another  legislature  before  being 
submitted  to  the  people. 

Congressional  Summary 

February  28. — The  postoflicc  appropriation  bill,  with' 
items  for  fast  mail  service,  was  agreed  to  by  both  houses 
of  congress;  the  house  spent  nearly  all  of  its  seven-hour 
session  in  passing  public-building  bills,  and  many  such 
measures  were  also  passed  by  the  senate;  the  latter  body 
accepted  a  painting  of  Pocahontas  from  Mr.  Welcome,  a 
distinguished  American  residing  in  London;  the  senate 
committee  on  commerce  reported  additional  amendments 
to  the  Hanna-Paync  shipping  bill,  restricting  the  aggre- 
gate bounties  to  $0,000,000  annually;  the  nomination  of 
William  R.  Day  to  be  judge  of  the  sixth  judicial  court 
was  confirmed. 

March  1. — The  senate  passed  the  naval  appropriation 
bill;  the  price  to  be  paid  by  the  government  for  armor 
plate  was  fixed  in  the  bill  at  $300  a  ton,  a  reduction  of  the 
amount  fixed  by  the  house  of  $145  a  ton;  in  addition, 
the  secretary  of  the  navy  was  authorized  in  the  event  of 
the  refusal  of  the  armor-plate  companies  to  supply  armor 
at  $300  a  ton  to  proceed  to  the  construction  of  an  armor 
factory  to  cost  $1,500,000,  and  placing  in  the  secretary's 
control  $2,000,000  with  which  to  operate  the  government 
plant;  resolutions  of  regret  for  the  death  of  T-ord  Her- 
schell  were  adopted.  The  house  passed  the  senate  army 
reorganization  bill,  thus  doing  away  with  the  prospect  of 
an  extra  session;  it  also  passed  the  general  deficiency  bill 
and  the  senate  bill  reviving  the  rank  of  admiral;  the  con- 
ference reports  on  the  omnibus  claims  and  naval  personnel 
bills  were  agreed  to. 

March  2. — In  the  senate  the  Alaskan  criminal  code 
was  passed  after  a  vote  against  a  prohibition  amendment; 
it  was  declared  that  the  reduction  of  price  for  armor  plate- 
to  S300  per  ton  would  result  in  crippling  the  navy  and 
stop  building  of  new  vessels,  but  no  action  was  taken. 
The  house,  by  a  vote  of  77  to  146,  refused  to  unseat 
General  Wheeler  and  other  members  who  served  in  the 
army  during  the  late  war;  appropriations  were  voted  for 
the  Ohio  centennial  and  Buffalo  expositions. 

March  3,  4- — The  sessions  of  congress  on  Friday  and 
Saturday  were  separated  only  by  an  imaginary  line,  the 
sittings  being  continuous  in  both  houses.  After  repeated 
conferences  the  following  bills  were  agreed  to :  Naval, 
sundry  civil,  deficiency,  and  District  of  Columbia  appro- 
priation bills  :  the  river  and  harbor  bill  was  passed,  as  w  is 
also  the  Alaska  criminal  code  bill  ;  the  house  forced  the 
senate  to  accept  its  terms  on  nearly  all  disputed  points  ; 
the  Nicaragua  canal  rider  was  dropped  and  in  its  place 
>  1 .  ooo,ccxy  was  appropriated  to  continue  inxestigation 
of  the  best  routes,  etc.;  the  -<nate  ratified  the  extradition 
treaty  with  Mexico. 


Various  Topics 

■•  Martin  Dooley."  the  humorist  of  the  Chicago  Journal, 
thinks  that  ••  Lord  Char-les  Beresford  is  a  sort  iv  advance- 
agent  iv  th'  White  Man's  Burden  Thrajeedy  Company." 

Washington  Star:  Lord  Charles  Beresford  must  candidly 
admit  that  this  country  is  anxious  to  leave  no  dinner  plate 
unturned  in  the  promotion  of  Anglo-American  friendship. 

Portland  Argus:  Alger  has  given  up  his  Cuban  junket- 
ing trip.  Now  let  him  give  up  the  secretaryship  likewise  and 
all,  or  at  least  a  good  deal,  will  be  forgiven. 

St.  Louis  RifiuHic:  There  is  no  record  that  Aguinaldo 
fiddled  while  Manila  was  burning.  He  probahly  climbed  to 
the  roof  of  a  distant  shack  and  gleefully  tooted  his  whistle. 

Forgetful  of  the  fact  that  the  modern  projectile  is  conical, 
an  Iowa  exchange  expresses  the  opinion  that  f)cwey's  cannon 
balls  will  be  the  only  spheres  of  influence  required  by  the 
United  States  in  the  far  East. 

The  cruiser  Reina  Merndes,  which  was  sunk  in  the  chan- 
nel of  Santiago  harbor  during  the  bombardment  by  Admiral 
Sampson's  licet  on  June  6,  has  been  raised  and  pumped  out. 

A  reader  says.  ••  I  thought  Pi'HLtC  Opinion  gave  all  sides. 
In  your  symposium  on  Admiral  Schley's  defense  only  com- 
ments untavorable  10  Sampson  arc  given.  Has  he  no  friends  ?" 
Admiral  Sampson  doubtless  has  triends.  The  Washington 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Sun,  for  instance,  is  one  ol  his 
defenders,  but  for  the  symposium  mentioned  we  could  find 
no  editorials  which  did  not  take  the  part  of  Schley  in  the 
pending  controversy. 

The  bill  to  tax  railroad,  express,  telegraph,  and  telephone 
companies,  as  other  property  is  taxed,  which  passed  the 
Michigan  house  last  week,  provides  that  franchises  shall  be 
assessed  and  taxed  as  property,  and  that  fifty  per  cent  shall 
be  added  when  taxes  are  unpaid,  and  fixes  heavy  penalties 
for  neglect  to  forward  required  statements.  It  is  thought 
that  the  senate  will  hold  the  bill  until  the  supreme  court  ot 
the  state  passes  upon  a  pending  suit  in  which  a  question  is 
raised  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  present  telephone  tax- 
ation law,  under  which  the  companies  are  assessed  in  much 
the  same  manner  provided  in  the  Pingree  bill. 

The  Cuban  assembly  held  a  stormy  session  at  Marianao 
Thursday.  During  the  discussion  of  the  payment  of  the 
Cuban  army  Manuel  Sanguiu  and  Rafael  l'ortuondo  made 
violent  attacks  on  General  Gomez,  asserting  that  he  had  been 
bribed  by  the  Americans.  By  a  unanimous  vote  it  was  de- 
cided not  to  accept  the  $3,000,000  offered  by  President  Mc- 
kinley as  full  payment  for  the  army,  and  to  raise  a  loan  ot 
$12,000,000.  sufficient  to  bring  the  total  for  the  army  up  to 
$15,000,000.  General  Gomez,  according  to  a  statement  by 
Manuel  Cespedes,  has  asked  Governor-General  Brooke  to  re- 
duce the  American  army  of  occupation  to  10,000  men,  re- 
taining 10,000  Cuban  soldiers  in  the  service  of  the  military 
government.  General  Brooke  took  the  proposition  under 
consideration  and  promised  to  consult  Washington. 


A  KETUKNINO  VOLUNTEER 

This  cut  is  reproduced  trom  the  Manila  Amrn<mn  SsUirr.  '*  A  weekly 
review  <<f  the  8th  Army  Corps" — "  A  soldier's  paper  for  soldiers."  The  rut 
represents  an  Astur  tottery  man  on  hi-  way  to  the  transport  :  curios  compose 
hit*  load,  and  ari>"nK  other  souvenir*  we  notice  a  cockatoo,  two  monkeys,  a 
skull,  a  Spanish  llav:.  and  «wum;  Isrneath  the  cart  are  two  bird  cures.  Karl* 
deutlv  the  an  ol  cn^ra-ini;  ha-  not  progressed  trreatiy  in  this  portion  of  tlw 
farca-t. 
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FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 

The  African  Panama 

l^ondon  Truth.  Condensed  (or  Public  Oiinion 
Mr.  Brodrick,  in  the  house,  recently  replied  to  Sir 
Charles  Dilke,  giving  the  foreign  office  view  of  the  present 
prospects  and  position  of  the  Uganda  railway.  He  said 
that  out  of  the  total  distance  of  six  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  "about  two  hundred  and  fifty  are  already  open  to 
traffic,  and  the  line  is  being  laid  at  the  rate  of  half  a  mile 
i  day.  "  He  referred  to  the  very  great  difficulties  that  had 
ken  encountered.  He  also  stated  that  it  has  now  been 
f  iiind  possible  to  reduce  the  original  distance  of  six  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  by  one  hundred  and  live  miles,  and 
tie  estimated  that  this  reduction  will  effect  a  saving  on  the 
e-timated  cost  "of  at  least  half  a  million  sterling." 
True,  even  assuming  this  unexpected  feat  to  be  success- 
fully performed,  the  question  will  remain,  who  is  going 
to  pay  for  the  up-keep  of  the  line  until  that  distant  date  when 
si  may  be  able  to  earn  its  own  working  expenses  ?  And,  in 
considering  this  question,  I  recommend  the  public  not  to 
be  misled  into  construing  Mr.  Brodrick's  statement  that 
:he  tine  is  "open  for  traffic"  as  implying  that  any  traffic 
urtrth  mentioning — other  than  that  connected  with  the 
*ork  of  construction — is  at  present  being  carried  on.  The 
line  is,  of  course,  "open  for  traffic'  merely  in  the  sense 
that  a  beggar  holding  out  his  hat  at  a  street  corner  is  open 
to  receive  a  cheque  for/i.ooo. 

1  regret  to  say  that  the  rosy  view  of  the  prospect 
which  has  been  imprinted  on  Mr.  Brodrick  s  mind  by  the 
foreign  office  gentlemen  among  whom  he  has  sojourned 
for  the  last  few  weeks  does  not  appear  to  be  in  the  least 
<3egree  warranted  by  the  facts.  What  are  these  facts? 
The  last  official  report  of  the  expenditure  purports  to  be 
carried  up  to  March  31,  1898,  and  the  cost  up  to  that 
date  is  stated  to  have  been  a  trifle  over  ^"1,000,000.  At 
(hat  date  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  line  had 
Seen  constructed.  In  the  intervening  eleven  months 
about  another  one  hundred  miles  have  been  completed, 
and  although  this  section  may  have  been  less  expensive 
than  the  first,  the  farce  of  working  the  railway  which  has 
been  kept  up  since  last  summer  will  throw  a  very  heavy 
expenditure  into  the  second  year's  account.  Even  sup- 
pling that  only  half  a  million  has  been  spent  in  the  sec- 
ond year,  the  position  will  stand  thus: — Less  than  half 
the  line  (even  on  the  latest  and  most  favorable  estimate  of 
the  total  length)  has  been  completed,  and  half  the  money 
is  spent.  The  section  to  be  completed  comprises  what  is, 
by  universal  consent,  the  most  serious  engineering  work 
•n  the  line,  namely,  the  passage  over  the  Great  Rift  val- 
ley and  the  Mau  escarpment  on  the  Uganda  side.  In 
addition  to  this  obstacle,  the  second  bridge,  between 
Kilindini  and  the  mainland,  has  also  to  be  paid  for,  to- 
gether with  the  deficit  on  the  working  expenses  of  the 
iine  up  to  the  time  of  completion.  In  the  face  of  these 
facts,  if  the  first  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  have  absorbed 
one  and  a  half  millions.  I  decline  to  believe  that  the  re- 
maining three  hundred  will  be  completed  under  double 
that  amount,  and  when  Mr.  Brodrick  talks  of  completing 
the  line  for  half  a  million  under  the  original  estimate  </'.  c. 
tor  two  and  a  half  millions) — well,  I  should  like  to  ask 
him  at  what  price  he  could  get  that  half-million  surplus 
underwritten. 

The  constructors  of  the  railway  know  that  they  are 
making  a  railway  practically  from  nowhere  to  nowhere — 
that  is  to  say,  a  railway  which  does  not  follow  any  exist- 
ing trade  route,  or  any  route  which  can  hereafter  yield 
trade  in  sufficient  quantity  to  repay  the  money  expended 
m  constructing  and  working  a  railway  through  such  a 
district.  As  the  only  way  out  of  the  difficulty  which  they 
foresee,  they  calmly  propose  "the  transfer  upon  a  large 
<ca)e  of  Hindu  and  Mahometan  cultivators  from  India  '' 


to  Uganda,  in  the  hope  that  by  this  means  some  agricul- 
tural industry  may  be  developed  in  the  heart  of  Africa 
which  will  provide  a  ration  d'tlre  for  the  railway. 

I  have  called  this  scheme  "a  British  Panama,"  but  I 
begin  to  doubt  whether  this  description  is  not  unduly 
hard  upon  the  late  M.  de  Lesseps  and  those  who 
were  associated  with  him.  The  projectors  of  the  Panama 
canal  at  least  designed  w  hat,  should  it  ever  be  completed, 
must  be  one  of  the  gTeat  highways  of  the  world.  Difficult 
and  costly  though  its  construction  may  be,  there  is  no 
room  for  doubting  the  practical  utility  of  a  ship  canal 
across  Central  America.  But  in  the  case  of  our  British 
Panama,  we  seem  to  be  actually  spending  millions  and 
millions  of  money  upon  a  most  difficult  and  costly  en- 
gineering undertaking  with  the  certainty  before  us  that 
it  will  never  be  used  when  completed,  unless,  by  arti- 
ficial means  and  the  expenditure  of  more  millions,  we 
can  call  into  existence  the  people  who  arc  to  use  it. 
It  may  n<>t  be  the  first  time  that  skill,  capital,  and  even 
human  life  have  been  sacrificed  upon  equally  crazy  folly; 
but  it  is,  at  least,  the  first  time  that  the  British  tax- 
payer has  been  laid  under  compulsory  contribution  to 
carry  out  an  enterprise  of  such  a  character. 

+ 

The  Far  Eastern  Press  on  the  Beresford  Policy 

Chinese  and  Japanese  papers  just  received  give  a  great 
deal  of  space  to  discussions  of  the  proposal  of  Lord 
Charles  Beresford  that  the  United  States,  Germany,  Great 
Britain,  and  Japan  combine  for  the  purpose  of  upholding 
the  open-door  policy  in  China.  The  Yokohama  Weekly 
Mail  (English)  says  that  Japanese  opinion  favors  the  pro- 
gram of  a  combination  of  powers  to  ensure  freedom  of 
trade  with  China  and  to  preserve  her  territorial  integrity. 
But  doubts  find  frank  expression  as  to  whether  the  four 
powers  indicated  as  coadjutors  could  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  work  together  for  such  a  {purpose.  Some,  for 
example,  are  startled  by  the  incongruity  of  America's  fig- 
uring as  a  champion  of  freedom  of  trade.  Commercially 
the  most  exclusive  country  in  the  world,  and  the  least 
disposed  to  admit  foreign  manufactures  into  her  markets, 
her  claim  to  oppose  by  force,  if  necessary,  the  imposition 
of  protective  or  exclusive  tariffs  by  other  states  is  natur- 
ally considered  illogical. 

The  Kokumin  Shimbun,  which  has  always  been  a  con- 
spicuous advocate  of  an  Anglo-Japanese  entente,  thinks 
that  Lord  Charles  Beresford's  policy  is  not  abreast  of  the 
time.  Eighteen  months  ago  the  program  of  the  open 
door,  pure  and  simple,  might  have  been  logically  adopted 
by  European  states  in  the  far  east.  But  since  that  time 
another  clement  has  been  introduced — the  clement  of 
spheres  of  influence.  As  yet  the  powers  have  not  defin- 
itely proclaimed  their  adoption  of  the  latter  method. 
They  have  not  parceled  out  China  as  they  have  parceled 
out  Africa.  But  they  are  on  the  threshold  of  doing  so, 
and,  at  any  rate,  they  have  exchanged  the  theory  of  one 
universal  open  door  for  the  theory  of  several  open  doors. 
They  are  willing  to  recognize  spheres  of  influence  provided 
that  within  each  sphere  freedom  of  trade  shall  be  guaran- 
teed to  the  occupants  of  all  the  other  spheres.  If  any  one 
doubts  the  accuracy  of  that  assertion  let  him  ask  himself 
what  is  the  difference  between  Russia  in  China  and  Ger- 
many in  China  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  proposed 
alliance.  Both  alike  are  trespassers  upon  Chinese  terri- 
tory. Yet  Germany  is  counted  a  proper  member  of  the 
open-door  union,  whereas  Russia  is  regarded  as  its  arch 
enemy.  Where  is  the  ground  of  distinction  i  We  are 
forced  to  conclude,  then,  that  the  integrity  of  China  has 
ceased  to  be  a  real  motive  of  the  projected  union,  and 
that  the  powers  arc  quite  willing  to  dissect  her,  provided 
only  that  the  markets  of  each  fragment  shall  remain  as 
widely  open  after  the  operation  as  they  were  before  it. 
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The  Xtchi  Xicht  Shimbun  is  unable  to  approve  a  union 
which  docs  not  include  all  the  interested  powers,  or  which 
is  not  at  least  framed  on  an  inclusive  basis.  It  fails  to  see 
why  Russia  and  France  should  not  join  the  combination, 
or  be  invited  to  join  it.  Any  union,  say  these  publicists, 
which  is  conceived  from  the  outset  on  lines  of  discrimina- 
tion will  inevitably  provoke  the  hostility  of  those  discrim- 
inated against. 

As  a  whole,  the  vernacular  press  scouts  the  idea  that 
the  proposed  union  of  powers  would  aim  at  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  integrity  of  China,  its  purpose  being  merely  to 
secure  a  peaceful  division  of  the  spoils. 

+ 

The  Fate  of  Finland* 

Boston  (Mass. )  Tmnuript 

The  guarantees  of  Alexander  I  are  virtually  repealed. 
The  ancient  privileges  of  the  land  of  a  thousand  lakes 
have  vanished.  The  most  prosperous  and  enlightened 
province  of  all  the  czar's  domain  will  be  administratively 
forced  down  to  the  level  of  all  the  rest.  That,  and  no 
less  is  the  meaning  of  the  work  of  the  extraordinary 
session  of  the  seim  which  opened  January  24th,  at  HcU 
singfors.  Ostensibly  it  was  a  meeting  of  the  free  and 
independent  parliament  of  Finland.  Practically  it  was  a 
meeting  of  men  under  compulsion  to  register  the  will 
of  the  autocrat  whose  ukase  summoned  them,  and  that 
will  is  that  henceforth  Finland  shall  be  only  "a  geo- 
graphical expression."  The  expressed  purpose  of  this 
meeting  of  the  seim  was  "to  bring  the  Finnish  law  of 
military  service  into  conformity  with  the  law  of  the  em- 
pire at  large."  That  is  to  say,  the  seim  has  adopted, 
at  the  czar's  dictation,  a  law  permitting  the  garrisoning 
of  Finland  with  Russian  troops  and  imposing  upon  Fin- 
landers  the  obligations  of  conscription  and  service  in  the 
Russian  army  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

When  the  new  governor-general  of  the  grand  duchy, 
General  BobrikolT,  assumed  authority  at  Helsingfors,  five 
months  ago,  he  made  the  matter  plain.  He  frankly 
told  the  Finns  that  all  their  notions  of  autonomy,  of  a 
mere  "personal  union''  with  Russia,  and  of  a  separate 
nationality,  must  be  forever  dismissed  as  perverted  and 
fantastic.  They  must  use  Russian  money  and  postage 
stamps,  and  the  Russian  language  must  be  the  official 
language,  and  the  Russian  church  the  state  church,  and 
they  must  look  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  not  to  Helsing- 
fors  for  government.  So  the  Finnish  press  will  be  sub- 
jected to  Russian  censorship,  and  the  Finnish  schools 
and  colleges  will  be  degraded  to  the  Russian  level,  and 
in  all  possible  ways  the  stalwart,  handsome,  moral  and 
enlightened  Finns  will  be  assimilated  with  the  Moujiks. 
The  seim  will  be  a  mere  Zemstvo,  The  czar  will  con- 
tinue to  be  styled  grand  duke  of  Finland,  but  only  in  the 
same  sense  that  he  is  called  king  of  Poland.  The  end  of 
Poland  came  a  century  and  lour  years  ago.  Today 
we  see  the  end  of  Finland. 

+ 

The  Japan-China  Bank 

Yokohama  Japan  Wttkly  Mail 
The  projectors  of  the  Japan-China  bank  (Nisshin 
Ginko)  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  treasury  should  be 
their  foster  parent  to  the  extent  of  three  million  yen. 
Their  scheme  is  extensive.  They  hope  to  finance  all  the 
trade  that  Japan  does  with  China,  Korea,  and  South  Sea 
ports,  and  they  talk  of  establishing  their  head  office  in 
Kobe  with  branches  or  agencies  in  Yokohama,  Nagasaki, 
Hakodate.  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Amoy,  Tientsin,  New- 
thwang.  Hankow,  Canton.  Cheefoo,  Chemulpo,  and 
Fusan.    Their  capital  is  to  be  ten  million  yen.  and  they 
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expect  to  get  three  millions  of  it  from  the  treasury  with- 
out interest,  which  sum  they  would  hold  as  a  reserve 
against  losses.  Public  opinion,  however,  does  not  appear 
to  be  altogether  favorable  to  the  scheme.  Some  writers 
see  no  reason  why  a  new  institution  should  be  started 
while  the  Specie  bank,  with  its  twenty  years'  experience 
and  its  established  credit,  is  ready  to  do  the  work. 

The  difficulty  calling  for  removal  in  the  interests  of 
trade  is  said  to  be  that  the  Specie  bank  will  not  grant 
bills  for  longer  periods  than  ten  days'  sight,  which  time  is 
insufficient  for  transactions  either  in  China  or  in  Japan. 
Hence  the  whole  trade  between  the  two  empires — a  trade 
aggregating  something  like  one  hundred  million  yen — 
tends  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  Chinese  merchants, 
though  it  is  not  explained  why  these  latter  enjoy  greater 
financial  facilities  than  their  Japanese  rivals,  unless,  in- 
deed, the  foreign  banks  arc  open  to  one  and  closed  to  the 
other,  as  seems  to  be  the  case.  Recent  incidents  in 
Shanghai  showed  that  Chinese  traders  receive  large  ac- 
commodation from  the  foreign  banks  there,  and  we  pre- 
sume that  the  same  rules  apply  to  Chinese  traders  in 
Japan,  but  assuredly  Japanese  merchants  are  not  similarly 
favored  by  foreign  banks.  The  JijiShimpo  acts  as  spokes- 
man of  the  objectors.  Its  chief  argument  is  that  as  the 
Specie  bank  works  on  a  gold  basis,  it  is  not  properly 
qualified  to  carry  on  the  required  business.  It  seems  to 
us  that  such  a  contention  is  not  very  convincing.  Japan 
is  now  a  gold  mono-metallic  country,  and  the  Japanese 
shareholders  of  the  new  bank  would  scarcely  consent  to 
have  their  capital  converted  into  silver  and  to  receive 
their  dividends  in  that  metal.  They  might  be  willing  to 
take  the  risk  of  working  with  silver,  but  they  would  nat- 
urally insist  on  having  their  dividends  in  gold,  and  on 
forming  a  special  reserve  to  guarantee  them  against  heavy 
losses  from  exchange  on  advances  made  in  terms  of 
silver.  A  bank  with  its  head  oflicc  in  a  gold  mono- 
metallic country  and  with  shareholders  and  customers 
who  must  ultimately  convert  everything  into  gold,  could 
not  derive  profit  from  keeping  its  accounts  in  silver. 

+ 

Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman  on  Home  Rule 

Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  recently  made  Mr. 
William  Redmond's  amendment  in  favor  of  "  Legislative 
Independence  "  for  Ireland  the  occasion  for  a  clear  state- 
ment of  the  attitude  of  the  Opposition  front  bench  towards 
the  home  rule  question  : 

I  can  assure  him  [Mr.  William  Redmond]  there  are 
many  among  us — with  very  few  exceptions,  in  fact,  I  may 
say  all  of  us — whom  even  his  strange  tactics  can  not 
estrange  from  the  Irish  policy — which  for  the  last  dozen 
years  we  have  continuously  advocated.  This  only  shows 
how  strong  must  be  our  fidelity  when  it  stands  so  severe  a 
strain.  Our  judgment  as  to  the  ultimate  necessity  of  adopt- 
ing the  solution  of  devolution  and  autonomy  in  Ireland 
remains  absolutely  unchanged.  The  Liberal  party  stands 
to  home  rule  as  it  stood  before.  We  arc  practical  men, 
and  we  are  men  of  common  sense.  The  member,  appar- 
ently, invites  us  to  go  on  year  after  year  passing  resolu- 
tions of  this  sort,  which  do  not  advance  the  cause  one 
whit,  and  he  invites  us  also  to  promise  and  pledge  our- 
selves before  the  world  that,  whatever  the  situation  or  the 
circumstances  may  be,  this  shall  be  the  very  first  subject 
with  which  we  shall  deal  when  we  have  the  opportunity  of 
dealing  with  any  subject. 

The  member's  idea  of  doing  the  best  is  to  exhaust  the 
patience  of  all  the  members  of  the  party  by  continually 
striving  to  attain  what  is  unattainable — what  is  for  the 
moment  unattainable.  So  far  from  that  being  the  most 
direct  and  straight  and  immediate  way  of  helping  home 
rule,  it  is  the  very  way  to  hinder  it.    The  proper  way  is 
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to  retain — and  as  long  as  I  have  connection  with  it  I  shall 
endeavor  to  retain — the  force  and  energy  of  the  Liberal 
party  and  be  ready  to  apply  it,  when  opportunity  ofTcrs, 
to  such  a  subject  as  it  seems  most  likely  capable  of  being 
effectively  applied  to.  Of  the  most  effective  method  of 
their  application  we  have  a  right  to  retain  our  judgment. 
The  member  asked  me  whether  the  alliance  with  the  Irish 
party  still  continues.  Yes,  sir,  the  alliance  in  community 
of  object  and  in  willingness  to  cooperate  continues  as 
much  as  it  ever  did.  There  never  was,  that  I  have  heard, 
any  formal  alliance— I  am  not  aware  that  there  was  ever 
any  formal  fixed  alliance— but  alliance  in  the  sense  of 
sympathy  and  the  desire  to  cooperate  remains  with  us  as 
strong  as  ever  it  was. 

4- 

Various  Topics 

Plans  for  a  ship  canal  between  Stettin  and  Berlin,  by 
means  of  which  vessels  could  discharge  cargoes  at  the  latter 
point,  have  been  approved  by  Emperor  William. 

Omaha  Bee  :  If  Don  Carlos,  Aguinaldo  and  the  duke  ol 
Orleans  would  only  appoint  themselves  a  commission  to  regu- 
late the  proper  distribution  of  thrones  there  is  no  doubt  but 
that  all  phases  of  the  vexed  question,  except  getting  possession 
of  the  allotments,  could  be  speedily  arranged  without  the 
slightest  clanger  of  a  revolution. 

The  Spanish  ministry  of  Sagasta  resigned  last  week,  lack- 
ing support  in  the  action  of  the  senate  on  the  peace  treaty. 
Stftor  Silvela  has  formed  a  new  ministry.  The  new  premier 
says  his  sole  idea  is  to  regenerate  the  country.  He  holds 
that  the  queen  regent  can  ratify  the  treaty  of  peace  with  the 
United  States  without  a  vote  of  the  chambers,  and  that  there- 
fore their  dissolution  need  not  defer  the  ratification. 

Referring  to  the  visit  of  Queen  Victoria  to  the  Riviera, 
the  Paris  Autoriti  says  :  "The  queen  becomes  our  guest  at  a 
moment  when  the  British  government  has  made  itself  more 
than  ever  our  enemy.  Her  journey  will  be  full  of  the  same 
risks  as  the  Maine  incurred  in  entering  Cuban  waters,  and 
the  French  government  is  committing  the  same  foolish  act  as 
Seftor  Sagasta  by  not  preventing  France  from  being  placed  in 
such  a  position  that  the  smallest  accident  might  precipitate 
both  powers  into  a  terrible  conflict." 

Rome  Correspondent  London  Daily  Mail :  The  Italian 
warships  have  landed  marines  at  San-Mun  Bay,  China,  thus 
virtually  taking  possession.  Italy  will  pay  nearly  /So.ooo 
$400,000)  for  the  concession.  The  tsung-li-yamen  wishes  to 
reduce  the  lease  to  fifty  years.  The  Peking  correspondent  of 
the  London  Times  says:  "  It  is  asserted  that  since  the  tsung- 
li-yamen  returned  Italy's  dispatch  with  a  refusal  Sir  Claude 
McDonald,  British  minister  to  China,  has  presented  a  note 
supporting  Italy's  demand,  and  it  is  probable  that  Italy  will 
now  take  possession  ol  San-Mun  bay.  encountering  practi- 
cally no  resistance." 
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The  Chances  of  Marriage 

D.  R.  McANSAl.t.v,  in  the  March  Lmdui  Home  Journal,  Philadel- 
phia.   ConUcnMjd  for  Public  Opinion 

That  every  woman  has  a  chance  at  least  of  marriage 
is  axiomatic,  but  what  that  chance  may  be  often  depends 
upon  circumstances  which  are  not  under  the  control  of 
the  individual.  It  therefore  becomes  a  matter  of  curious 
speculation  to  investigate  the  chances  of  marriage  pos- 
sessed by  the  American  woman,  with  a  view  to  ascertain- 
ing how  these  are  affected  by  personal,  economic  or  geo- 
graphic considerations. 

For  the  comfort  of  the  American  women  of  marriage- 
able age  it  may  be  stated  that  their  prospects  are  much 
better  than  those  of  women  in  the  older  countries.  Ac- 
cording to  an  authoritative  statistician  there  are  in  the 
I'nited  States,  as  a  whole,  965  women  to  every  1000  men, 
while  in  all  F.urope  there  are  1019  women  to  every  ioco 
men.  The  proportion  in  the  different  European  states 
is,  however,  variable.  In  Portugal,  to  every  1000  men 
there  are  1084  women;  in  Sweden,  1064;  in  Norway, 
1049;  in  Great  Britain,  1047;  in  Spain,  1045;  m  Switz- 
erland, 1040;  in  Germany,  1039;  in  Austria,  1034;  in 
Russia,  1027  ;  while  of  all  the  European  countries  France 
holds  out  the  most  hope,  the  proportion  of  women  to 
men  being  as  1004  to  1000.  In  Greenland  a  girl  has  the 
smallest  chance  to  marry,  for  in  that  country  the  latest 
reliable  statistics  show  there  are  1134  women  to  every 
1000  men. 

There  is  a  close  connection  between  marriage  and  the 
price  of  wheat,  beef,  pork,  beans,  corn  and  other  things 
which  go  to  make  up  the  main  portion  of  human  food. 
As  the  prices  of  these  commodities  go  up  the  number  of 
marriages  go  down,  so  that  it  is  possible  to  tell  how  the 
matrimonial  line  in  one  of  those  diagrams  employed  by 
statisticians  will  ascend  or  descend  by  contemplating  the 
course  of  the  prize-line.  Marriage  statistics  in  this  coun- 
try have  not  been  kept  in  all  the  states  for  a  sufficient 
length  of  time  or  with  that  degree  of  accuracy  to  enable 
any  but  general  conclusions  to  be  drawn.  But  in  one 
state,  at  least,  the  records  for  forty  years  arc  full  enough 
to  enable  instructive  deductions  to  be  made.  From  1851 
to  1854  times  were  good,  food  was  cheap,  and  the  mar- 
riage rate  in  Massachusetts  went  up  to  26  per  1000. 
Between  1855  and  1859  there  was  great  depression  of 
trade,  and  in  1858  the  marriage  rate  went  down  to  17 
per  1000.  The  years  from  1873  to  1879  form  another 
period  of  depression.  Factories  were  closed  and  manu- 
facturers of  every  kind  suffered  severely.  In  one  year,  at 
least,  crops  were  short  and  the  prices  of  food  were  high. 
The  result  was  immediately  seen  in  matrimony,  for  in 
1874  the  number  of  marriages  went  down  from  21  per 
1000  of  the  population  to  18,  and  in  1876  and  the  fol- 
lowing two  years  declined  to  1 5  per  tooo — a  tremendous 
falling  off  from  26  per  tooo,  the  figure  attained  in  1854, 
which  was  the  banner  year  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts 
for  matrimony.  Almost  as  unfavorable  as  that  of  hard 
times  is  the  influence  of  war  upon  matrimony.  When- 
ever Mars  is  in  the  ascendent  Cupid's  stock  goes  down. 
During  the  civil  war  the  number  of  marriages  in  this 
country  fell  off  from  20  per  1000  of  population  to  17  per 
1000,  and  immediately  after  the  civil  war  was  ended,  in 
1865,  the  number  rose  to  22  per  1000,  declining  in  1869 
to  21. 

It  may  not  be  complimentary  to  the  men,  but  there 
seems  at  least  a  semblance  of  truth  in  the  statement  that 
the  greater  the  quantity  and  the  better  the  quality  of  ed- 
ucation among  women  the  less  the  chance  of  marriage. 
In  an  article  published  recently,  and  which  indicated  that 
a  careful  investigation  of  the  subject  had  been  made,  it 
was  shown  conclusively  that  college  women  marry  lets 
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than  others.  The  explanation  of  this  apparently  anoma- 
lous condition  may  perhaps  be  found  in  the  fact  that  a 
large  percentage  of  college-bred  women  educate  them- 
selves for  the  purpose  of  becoming  teachers.  Teachers 
have  not  so  good  an  opportunity  of  marriage  as  other 
women — in  fact,  teachers  in  female  seminaries  have  hardly 
more  prospect  than  nuns,  their  limited  association  with 
the  opposite  sex  and  the  restraints  under  which  they  are 
visited  by  gentlemen  fully  explaining  the  situation.  It  is 
clear,  however,  from  the  figures  furnished,  that  the  rate 
of  marriage  among  "co-educated"  women  is  higher  than 
among  women  who  attend  female  seminaries.  According 
to  the  figures  of  the  author  quoted,  among  women  over 
twenty-five  years  of  age  the  rate  for  the  co-educated  is 
38. 1  ;  for  female  seminary  women,  29.6  ;  for  women  over 
thirty  the  average  is  4y.  7  for  the  co-educated,  and  40. 1  for 
the  others;  women  over  thirty-five,  53."  and  46.6;  over  forty 
co-educated  56.9,  and  female  college-bred  women,  51.8. 

It  is  possibly  of  interest  to  know  that  in  Boston,  with 
a  population  of  5  50,000,  the  average  number  of  marriage 
licenses  annually  issued  is  6,269,  or  over  twice  as  great 
as  that  of  San  Francisco,  which  has  a  population  of 
350,000,  while  St.  Louis,  with  650,000,  a  hundred  thou- 
sand more  than  Boston,  issued  last  year  only  4,845, 
licenses,  and  New  York,  whose  population  is  3,350,000, 
last  year  gave  out  20,513,  representing  a  high  marriage 
rate.  In  Philadelphia,  which  has  .1  population  of  1,250,- 
000,  the  number  of  marriages  last  year  was  7,793. 
These  five  cities  represent  with  tolerable  fairness  the  va- 
rious sections  of  the  country,  and  the  fact  that  in  each 
case  the  number  is  less  than  it  was  five  years  ago  indicates 
that,  whatever  the  cause  of  the  decrease  in  matrimony,  it 
is  general  rather  than  local. 

+ 

Property-Sweating  in  London 

London  Daily  A'ewi.  Condensed  (or  PlJKLIc  OlMNUiN 
It  has  often  been  said  that  Matthew  Arnold  was  unfair 
when  he  wrote,  "the  landlord  is  recognized  as  a  costly 
anachronism,  whose  moral  claim,  even  to  compensation 
for  expropriation,  is  constantly  getting  weaker."  We 
know  there  are  many  good  and  excellent  landlords.  If 
the  great  critic  had  only  said  "slumlord"  instead,  every- 
one would  have  agreed  with  him.  For  the  slumlords  have 
reduced  their  trade  to  the  basest  of  callings.  They  seem 
to  work  on  the  principle  that  if  one  class  sweat  the  poor 
in  the  matter  of  wages  they  can  sweat  them  in  the  matter 
of  rent.  Quite  a  new  class  of  landlord  has  come  upon 
the  scene  of  late  years.  He  has  seen  the  growing  clamor 
for  room  to  live,  and  has  come  down  on  the  clamoring 
poor  like  a  wolf  on  the  fold.  The  people's  need  has  truly 
become  his  opportunity.  He  has  created  a  new  form  of 
sweating — to  wit,  property-sweating. 

Property-sweating  is  not  only  concerned  with  high 
rents,  but  with  the  worst  forms  of  house-jobbing.  The 
slumlords  use  the  very  capital  of  the  poor — that  is,  their 
key-money — as  a  further  weapon  against  them.  The  old 
rule  of  depositing  a  shilling  for  a  key  used  to  be  made  to 
insure  the  key's  return  on  a  tenant's  leaving.  With  houses 
so  scarce,  one  distracted  family  would  try  to  score  off 
others  by  offering  larger  deposits.  It  is  easy  to  see  how 
such  a  system  found  favor  with  house-agents  and  property- 
sweaters.  In  portions  of  South  London,  particularly  in 
the  streets  around  the  Elephant  and  Castle,  where  a  shill- 
ing used  to  be  paid  until  quite  recently,  sums  of  five  and 
ten  pounds  are  often  demanded,  and  as  often  paid.  With 
the  large  amounts  this  amassed  key-money  represents, 
they  buy  up  other  slum  property,  and  impose  their  harsh 
terms  over  a  larger  field.  As  the  Islington  medical  officer 
has  pointed  out,  these  people  "look  on  their  possessions 
as  so  much  bricks  and  mortar  which,  irrespective  of  their 
condition,  must  bring  them  in  so  much  interest  per  an- 


num. .  .  Some  of  them  are 'associations,' but  all  of  them 
only  think  of  returns  to  be  realized  in  the  form  of  £  s.  d. 
These  are  they  who  sweat  their  properties,  allow  them  to 
be  crowded  to  their  utmost  limit,  and  pay  no  heed  to  the 
demands  of  their  tenants  for  the  most  reasonable  cleans- 
ing." But  they  do  much  more  than  this.  By  their  system 
of  trafficking  in  slum  property,  and  botching  it  up  with 
shoddy  repairs,  they  perpetuate  the  slums.  Many  an  area 
would  have  been  cleared  under  the  housing  act  had  not 
the  property-sweaters  come  upon  the  scene.  Not  only 
do  they  keep  the  municipality  at  bay,  but  they  drive 
away  the  good  landlords  and  the  good  builders. 

Perhaps  the  lowest  depths  are  reached  when  the  pro- 
perty-sweater, in  his  thirst  for  rent,  encourages  the  keep- 
ing of  disorderly  houses.  From  these  places  he  knows  he 
can  extort  whatsoever  he  cares  to  ask.  I  have  it  on  the 
authority  of  vestrymen  and  clergymen  whose  work  lies 
around  Piccadilly  and  Shaftesbury-avcnue,  that  rents  as 
high  as  thirty  shillings  a  room  are  obtained  for  such 
places.  And.  observe,  it  is  the  property-sweater  who 
encourages  this  kind  of  thing.  He  knows  no  one  could 
pay  such  extravagant  rents  were  his  premises  not  used  as 
disorderly  houses.  But  he  connives  at  it  all,  and  has  been 
known  to  raise  the  rents  of  surrounding  tenements  to  the 
enormous  figure  paid  for  the  other  places.  When  respect- 
able tenants  protest  that  the  increased  rent  is  more  than 
their  total  wages,  they  have  been  told  to  do  what  so-and- 
so  are  doing  and  then  they  will  be  able  to  pay  easily.  It 
is  barely  a  fortnight  ago  since  a  man  was  sent  to  prison  for 
six  months  from  the  Newington  quarter  sessions  for  what 
really  represented  the  lowest  form  of  house-jobbing.  He 
was  a  house-agent  who  acted  for  a  speculator.  Two  of 
the  tenants  had  carried  on  their  tenancies  as  disorderly 
houses  and  been  sent  to  prison  ;  and  it  was  proved  in 
court  that  the  agent  had  personally  waited  upon  the  other 
tenants  and  had  told  some  of  them  that  he  didn't  care  for 
what  purposes  the  houses  were  used  so  long  as  he  got  his 
rent.  He  actually  incited  tenants  to  turn  their  homes 
into  disorderly  houses.  Still  worse,  it  was  proved  that  he 
had  not  only  received  exorbitant  rents  from  the  tenant  who 
had  done  so.  but  was  also  receiving  further  weekly  sums 
from  them  for  the  privilege  of  breaking  the  law.  The 
agent  was  sent  to  prison  for  six  months.  But  he  is  only- 
one  of  scores  of  landlords  and  agents  all  over  London  who 
are  doing  the  same  kind  of  thing  at  the  present  moment. 

4* 

The  Indeterminate  Sentence 

Charlkn  Dl'OLKV  VYAKXUt,  in  the  New  York  Jndeftndtnt, 
March  j.  Condensed  for  Pruuc:  OriNioK 

The  indeterminate  sentence  is  the  sentence  of  a  convict 
to  imprisonment  not  for  any  specified  term,  but  exactly 
as  a  lunatic  is  committed  by  order  of  the  court  to  an 
asylum  to  be  retained  until  he  seems  to  be  of  sane  mind  ; 
or  as  a  patient  is  sent  to  a  hospital  to  remain  there  until 
he  is  cured.  The  application  of  the  indeterminate  sen- 
tence to  a  criminal  has  therefore  nothing  to  do  with  as- 
signing a  period  of  punishment,  but  is  an  abridgement  of 
liberty  as  long  as  necessary  to  change  the  criminal's  inten- 
tion and  his  habit  of  life. 

The  ticket-of-leave  system  in  England  and  the  parole 
system  in  this  country  were  adopted  with  philanthropic 
intentions,  but  without  sufficient  scientific  basis;  and  it 
is  now  evident  that  they  have  produced  very  little  good, 
and  have  in  fact  become  hindrances  in  any  radical  reform  ; 
for  they  have  misled  the  public  mind  into  the  belief  that 
something  was  really  being  done  for  the  reform  of  convicts. 
Of  course  convicts  are  from  time  to  time  reformed,  arid 
there  arc  many  cases  where  a  judicial  parole  has  been  jus- 
tified by  the  conduct  of  the  criminal.  But  as  a  rule  the 
parole  system  has  not  diminished  the  number  of  the  crim- 
inal class  either  in  prison  or  at  large,  and  has  not  pro- 
moted the  security  of  society.    In  short  it  may  be  said 
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that  the  parole  system  and  the  good-conduct  system  arc 
failures,  and  except  in  a  small  minority  of  cases  are  only 
useful  as  tending  to  preserve  good  order  in  the  prisons 
and  to  lighten  the  labor  of  the  wardens  ;  and  that  it  is 
fallacious  to  expect  that  any  radical  change  will  be  made 
in  this  respect  until  the  parole  and  good-conduct  provis- 
ions are  entirely  based  upon  the  absolute  indeterminate 
sentence.  The  state  has  no  right,  looking  to  its  own 
good,  and  to  the  interests  of  the  offender,  to  put  him  in 
this  position,  without  giving  him  a  chance  to  regain  his 
footing  in  the  world.  If  the  penal  offender  at  the  first 
offense  knows  that  that  must  be  his  last  penal  offense,  he 
will  have  very  little  encouragement  to  enter  upon  crime 
as  a  profession,  and  if  the  public  believes  that  a  man  con- 
victed of  a  criminal  offense  is  not  to  be  permitted  to  come 
out  and  go  on  with  that  career,  but  is  put  under  influ- 
ences which  will  be  continued  long  enough  to  change  his 
character,  in  an  institution  disciplinary,  educational,  in- 
dustrial and  reformatory,  it  will  have  confidence  that  when 
he  is  at  large  he  will  be  entitled  to  a  fair  trial  as  a  man 
who  has  made  up  his  mind  to  keep  the  law. 

Of  course  no  indeterminate  sentence  should  be  given 
to  any  man  unless  he  is  placed  under  radical  reformatory 
influences.  This  being  so,  it  is  simply  a  mercy  to  the 
man,  and  not  a  punishment,  when  he  is  stopped  in  the 
first  penal  offense  and  put  in  the  way  of  reformation. 
There  is  no  reason  or  logic  in  putting  off  this  arrest  of 
his  career  until  he  is  more  and  more  confirmed  in  it  by  a 
second  or  third,  or  fourth  offense  :  it  is  much  easier  to 
reform  after  the  first  offense,  and  the  effect  upon  the  pub- 
lic mind  will  be  much  better— that  is,  the  public  mind 
inclined  to  disregard  the  law — if  it  is  aware  that  the  state 
will  not  permit  the  increase  of  the  criminal  class.  An 
outlaw  who  is  determined  to  live  by  violence  and  fraud 
should  be  permanently  secured  until  he  changes  that  de- 
termination. It  is  easily  demonstrated  that  this  is  the 
economic  as  well  as  the  benevolent  method,  and  that  con- 
sidering the  increase  of  our  taxation  in  order  to  sustain 
the  police  and  the  whole  criminal  court  machinery,  we 
could  better  afford  to  support  the  criminal  class,  which 
now  causes  us  so  much  loss  and  keeps  us  in  such  abject 
fear,  in  comfortable  quarters  at  the  expense  of  the 
state. 

The  indeterminate  sentence  is,  of  course,  opposed  by 
the  criminal  class,  and  by  all  that  very  large  portion  of 
the  community  who  are  in  various  ways  in  sympathy  with 
it  and  in  affiliation  with  it,  including  an  inconsiderable 
portion  of  the  legal  profession  who  thrive  on  it  It  is 
also  objected  to  by  certain  sentimentalists  and  by  certain 
conservatives  who  are  guided  by  precedents.  It  probably 
seems  to  many  judges  still  that  the  business  of  the  court 
is  not  simply  to  determine  the  guilt  of  a  prisoner,  as  it 
determines  the  sanity  or  insanity  of  a  man  and  hands  him 
over  to  the  proper  scientific  treatment,  but  that  it  is  its 
duty  to  gauge  the  amount  of  punishment  that  an  offend- 
er should  receive. 

* 

The  German  Housewives'  Association 

New  York  Evtnimg  Pott.  Condensed  for  Pi'M.ic  Opinion 
A  German-American  charity  of  sterling  interest,  and 
having  to  do  with  the  vital  workings  of  the  household,  is 
the  German  housewives'  association.  The  newly  arrived 
emigrant  or  the  working-girl  fresh  from  her  first  place  in 
an  out-of-town  household  are  housed  and  fed  at  the 
housewives'  headquarters,  free  of  charge,  until  places  are 
found  for  them.  To  stimulate  ambition  in  the  house- 
hold domestic  is  one  of  the  main  objects  of  the  associa- 
tion's existence,  and  for  this  purpose  prizes  of  money  are 
awarded  for  set  terms  of  service  in  any  single  household. 
Though  firmly  established,  the  association  is  yet  in  its 
experimental  stage,  and  has  not  perfected  the  training 


facilities— the  cooking-school  and  domestic  science  de- 
partments— that  are  intended  to  supplement  its  work. 

In  November  last  the  first  public  meeting  to  demon- 
strate its  efficiency  was  held  at  the  housewives'  rooms, 
and  on  that  occasion  sixteen  girls  received  prizes  for  long 
domestic  service  in  their  respective  places.  Each  week 
since  a  number  of  the  servant-girl  winners  in  this  unique- 
field  have  applied  for  and  received  the  money  due  them, 
and  the  plan  works  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  mistress 
and  maid.  If  a  girl  has  been  two  years  in  the  service  of 
one  family,  she  is  entitled  to  $20,  and  if  she  leaves  her 
post  then,  she  can  still  draw  the  money.  If  she  remain 
longer,  the  $20  is  left  in  the  treasury  and  $5  per  year 
additional  is  placed  to  the  girl's  credit  for  each  twelve- 
month that  she  remains  in  that  family's  employ. 

The  applicants  for  work  pay  nothing  for  the  society's 
service.  Its  expenses  are  defrayed  entirely  by  the  members. 
There  are  over  five  hundred  members,  and  long  ago  the 
strictly  German  character  of  the  society  became  some- 
what Americanized,  it  being  the  only  housewives'  associ- 
ation in  the  city,  and  women  of  all  nationalities  desiring 
its  benefits.  The  servant-girls  under  the  housewives 
patronage  are  entitled  to  free  medical  treatment  and 
medicine,  and  are  attended  when  sick  by  a  skilled  private 
physician  whose  services  are  retained  by  the  governing 
board.  Numbers  of  married  women  who  go  out  to  work 
by  the  day,  as  stop  gaps  when  servants  leave  suddenly,  or 
who  are  useful  in  cleaning  the  house,  extra  laundering  or 
cooking,  get  regular  employment  through  the  association. 
The  references  of  all  applicants  for  work  are  investigated, 
and  such  strangers  as  apply,  either  just  starting  out  in 
work,  or  from  foreign  countries,  arc  noted  and  put  to  a 
preliminary  test  as  to  capacity  before  being  "  placed  ''  in 
a  family. 

The  society  especially  enjoins  on  its  dependents  and 
applicants  the  necessity  of  finding  out  what  they  can  do 
best,  and  sticking  to  that  particular  line  of  work,  rather 
than  attempting  what  they  are  not  fitted  for,  and  when  a 
mistress  dismisses  a  servant  as  unsatisfactory  an  effort  is 
made  to  discover  the  girl's  especial  bent,  and  to  find  her 
a  place  where  she  will  have  a  chance  to  improve.  What 
led  to  the  formation  of  the  society  was  the  feeling  that 
the  average  intelligence-office  officials  had  no  time  to  in- 
terest themselves  in  the  girls,  and  that  such  offices  were 
run  with  more  regard  to  money-making  than  efficiency  ; 
also  that  they  were  unscrupulous  as  to  the  character  of 
the  employers  they  sent  the  girls  to. 

Various  Topics 
A  bill  is  to  he  presented  to  the  Illinois  legislature  providing 
for  corporations  to  do  pawnbroking  business,  the  object  being 
to  establish  in  Chicago  an  institution  similar  to  the  provident 
loan  society  of  New  York,  where  working  people  can  secure 
loans  at  reasonable  rates. 

There  is  a  special  class  of  farm  laborers  in  Sweden  who 
are  given  so  many  acres  of  land  for  their  own  use.  in  consid- 
eration of  so  many  days'  labor  during  the  year  for  the  owner 
of  the  farm.  These  ••  torpares  "  are  a  sort  of  fixture  to  an 
estate,  and  their  like  exists  in  no  other  country.  Their  move- 
ments, however,  are  not  controlled,  and  a  "  torpare  "  can 
leave  the  ••  jordtorp  "  at  the  expiration  of  his  contract.  Of 
these  tenants  there  are  169,739. 

There  is  in  Cuba  a  wholesome  repugnance  to  receiving  a 
beggar's  or  a  pauper's  dole.  Even  gifts  of  food  and  medicine 
have  to  be  offered  gracefully  and  tactfully,  or  often  they  may- 
be refused.  Mr.  Gould,  in  his  work  of  distributing  provisions 
sent  by  the  government  at  Washington,  has  had  to  make  be- 
lieve that  it  was  merely  a  loan,  and  that  its  cost  was  some 
time  to  be  paid.  It  is  in  respect  to  this  pride,  no  less  than  to 
provide  against  demoralization,  that  Mr.  Gould  at  Sagua  has 
had  each  assisted  man  sign  an  agreement  to  pay  a  nominal 
rental  for  the  plot  of  land  that  the  United  Slates  helped  him 
to  get. 
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SCIENTIFIC 

Salts  and  Vegetation 

From  a  Paper  by  Dr.  Dassonvillk.  Translate*!  in  the  Man  h 
Popular  Scienct.  New  York.    (Illustrations  from  the  same  |>aper.) 

It  has  been  demonstrated  by  Wiegmann  and  Polstorff 
that  plants  cultivated  in  a  soil  apparently  insoluble — as, 
for  instance,  in  quart/ose  sand  treated  with  aqua  regia, 
and  afterward  washed  in  distilled  water— will  take  up  from 


FIO.  I.   GROWTH  OF  LUPINE  AND  RYE  PLANT,  joth  DAY 
Lupine,    m— In  Knup'-  wilullnn  wllti'nH  rmtanli.       wilh.mt  magnesium; 
^-without  phosphate;  rf-di.tllled  waurr.    Kre  Hunt.    <— willful  pulath; 
✓-without  cildum;  r- without  uwpieMuin:  A-Kn»p'.  solution. 


the  same  an  appreciable  amount  of  their  constituent  ele- 
ments. That  is  to  say,  no  soil  whatever  is  really  insol- 
uble; hence,  when  it  is  desired  to  study  the  action  of  dif- 
ferent soils  upon  the  growth  of  a  plant,  the  latter  must 
first  be  cultivated  in  a  watery  solution.  The  details  of 
the  process  are  as  follows:  Plants  of  the  same  species  are 
raised  at  the  same  time,  on  the  one  hand,  in  distilled 
water,  and,  on  the  other,  in  a  titrated  solution  of  the 
salts  whose  action  is  to  be  investigated.  If  all  the  plants 
arc  exposed  to  the  same  conditions  of  light  and  heat, 
the  differences  observed  between  them  when  fully  ma- 
tured will  represent  the  effects  due  to  the  salts. 

The  culture-medium  (distilled  water,  or  a  saline  solu- 
tion) is  contained  in  a  glass  jar  having  a  perforated  stop- 
per. Over  each  perforation  two  wires  are  fixed  crosswise, 
supporting  a  seed  which  is  thus  kept  in  place  on  the  sur- 
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~i  -Section  n«it<><  plant  srown  In  dli.till-r.1  water.  »— Gmwn  In  Kn»p'« 
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face  Of  the  liquid.  The  vessel  is  wrapped  in  black  paper, 
in  order,  by  excluding  light,  to  prevent  the  development 
of  alga:.  Plants  produced  under  these  circumstances  differ 
in  character  according  to  the  nature  of  the  medium.  Thus, 
the  lupines  shown  in  Fig.  i,  A,  B,  C,  D.werc  raised  in  thirty 
days— the  first  in  Knop's  solution  without  its  nitrate  of 
potassa;  the  second  and  third  in  the  same  medium,  de- 
prived of  sulphate  of  magnesia  and  phosphate  of  potassa, 
respectively.  D  is  a  lupine  in  distilled  water.  This  effect 
on  the  root-form  is  still  better  illustrated  by  the  remain- 
ing figures  in  the  same  plate,  taken  from  rye-plants  after 


five  days'  culture  in  Knop's  solution — E,  without  nitrate 
of  potassa;  F,  without  nitrate  of  lime;  G,  without  sul- 
phate of  magnesia:  H,  the  whole  solution. 

Let  us  next  proceed  to  inquire  how  far  and  in  what 
way  the  anatomical  structure,  the  internal  organization  of 
a  plant  is  capable  of  modification  by  the  method  just  de- 
scribed. For  this  purpose  we  make  use  of  an  instrument 
called  a  microtome,  by  which  a  portion  of  the  plant  is  cut 
into  extremely  thin  slices — e.  g.,  i-ioooth  of  a  millimeter 
in  thickness— which  are  transparent  and  may  be  micro- 
scopically examined.  Fig.  2,  Nos.  1  and  2,  represent  two 
vertical  slices  from  two  oat  roots— -the  first  cultivated  in 
distilled  water,  the  second  in  Knop's  solution — as  seen 
under  a  magnifying  power  of  three  hundred  diameters. 
This  example  shows  us  at  a  glance  that  the  internal  struc- 
ture of  a  plant  is  no  less  affected  than  is  its  outward  form 
by  the  chemical  composition  of  the  culture-medium. 

When  a  sample  of  oats  or  of  wheat  is  cultivated  in 
Knop's  solution  the  stalks  at  first  will  shoot  up  vigorously. 
After  a  while,  however,  they  will  bend  over  from  their 
base,  precisely  as  though  "laid"  by  a  heavy  rainstorm. 
Now,  if  we  simply  substitute  for  the  nitrate  and  phosphate 
of  potassa  in  the  culture-medium  the  same  proportions  of 
nitrate  and  phosphate  of  soda,  the  grain  will  remain  up- 
right until  fully  matured. 

Another  experiment  will  serve  to  show  the  mechanical 
action,  so  to  speak,  upon  which  this  result  primarily  de- 
pends. If  we  take  a  slice  from  near  the  bottom  of  a 
wheat  stalk  grown  in  a  solution  containing  potassa  and 
examine  it  microscopically,  we  shall  sec  (Fig.  2,  No.  3) 
that  the  cell  walls  of  the  tissues  arc  extremely  thin.  On 
treating  the  slice  with  iodine-green,  which  has  the  prop- 
erty of  coloring  elements  impregnated  with  lignine — the 
substance  which  encloses  wood-fibers  and  gives  them 
strength — the  cell  walls  arc  seen  to  undergo  no  reaction, 
thus  proving  that  they  contain  no  lignine  at  all,  and  are 
consequently  weak.  On  the  contrary,  if  soda  salts  are 
present  in  the  culture-medium  (Fig.  2,  No.  4),  the  cell 
walls  will  be  very  thick,  will  take  a  deep  color  from 
iodine-green,  and  the  stalk  will  be  very  hard  to  bend. 

From  these  facts  we  draw  the  following  conclusions: 
Grain  crops  should  not  be  raised  in  a  soil  containing  too 
large  a  proportion  of  potassa,  unless  this  excess  is  previ- 
ously removed  by  sowing  with  plants  which  take  up 
potassa  readily  (such,  for  example,  as  beets),  or  unless 
the  soil  has  been  modified  by  a  top-dressing  of  soda-salts 
or  phosphates. 

* 

The  Largest  Chimney  in  the  World 

Man  h  /'outer.  New  York.    Condensed  for  PUBLIC  OPINION 

The  353-foot  chimney  with  a  22-foot  core  which  has 
just  been  completed  at  the  Ninety-sixth  street  station  o 
the  Metropolitan  street  railway  company,  New  York,  is 
said  to  be  the  largest  in  the  world,  and  the  tallest  on  the 
continent.  So  far  as  height  alone  is  concerned  it  is 
eclipsed  by  the  460-foot  stack  at  Hutte,  Saxony,  by  sev- 
eral in  England,  and  within  a  few  inches  of  equaled  by  the 
352-foot  7-inch  chimney  of  the  Omaha  &  Grant,  at  Denver, 
Colorado.  To  provide  a  suitable  foundation  for  the  great 
shaft,  the  earth  and  ash  filling  was  removed  from  a  space 
about  85  feet  square  to  a  depth  of  20  feet  below  the  level 
of  the  station  floor.  Into  the  Moor  of  the  basin  thus 
formed  piles  were  driven.  The  usual  depth  to  which  the 
piles  were  driven  was  forty  feet,  at  which  depth  it  was 
found  that  a  2,500  pound  hammer  falling  twenty  feet 
drove  them  about  one  inch  on  an  average.  Toward  the 
last  the  driving  became  so  difficult  that  the  last  20  or  30 
piles  could  not  be  driven  over  15  feet.  These  piles,  of 
which  1,300  were  driven,  were  sawed  off  about  one  foot 
above  the  surface  of  the  ground  at  the  bottom  of  the  pit, 
which  was  then  filled  with  a  mixture  of  one  part  Giant 
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Portland  cement,  three  parts  sand  and  five  parts  broken 
stone,  making,  when  set,  a  gigantic  block  of  concrete  85 
feet  square  and  20  feet  in  thickness.  Upon  this  block 
was  built  the  chimney,  353  feet  in  height  and  weighing 
$,540  tons. 

At  the  datum  line  the  base  is  55  feet  square,  contract- 
ing rapidly  by  a  steep  batter  for  the  first  ten  feet  and  two 
diminishing  batters  for  the  two  succeeding  five  feet  to 
about  39  feet  at  an  elevation  of  20  feet,  proceeding  with- 
out batter  to  80  feet  where  the  shaft,  hitherto  approxi- 
mately square  (the  corners  being  chamfered  only),  changes 
to  a  circular  section  with  an  external  diameter  of  nearly 

feet  at  an  elevation  of  100  feet,  whence  it  proceeds 
with  a  batter  of  ^sg  of  an  inch  per  foot.  At  the  elevation 
•  if  316  feet  the  external  diameter  has  become  26  feet  10 
inches.  At  the  top  the  llange  is  35  feet  in  diameter.  This 
iron  cap  is  made  up  of  40  sectors  bolted  into  a  complete 
ring,  enveloping  the  brick  work  and  anchored  to  a  steel 
ring  embedded  in  the  brick  work  14  feet  below.  Two 
other  steel  rings  are  built  into  the  brick  work  near  the  top 
of  the  shaft  to  give  strength  and  to  prevent  cracking.  Ten 
lightning  rods  project  above  the  cap. 

Up  to  an  elevation  of  about  90  feet,  or  well  above  the 
tluc  openings,  the  chimney  is  practically  one  structure. 
The  inside  wall  is  24  inches  in  thickness  where  it  is  sprung 
off  from  the  outer  at  this  point,  and  decreases  to  8  inches 
at  the  top,  the  internal  diameter  being  maintained  con- 
stant at  2  2  feet.  The  fire  brick  lining  extends  to  a  height 
of  115  feet,  requiring  with  those  used  in  the  central  parti- 
tion 120,000  firebrick,  in  addition  to  the  red  brick  already 
mentioned.  A  sheet-iron  apron  having  a  flanged  top  set 
into  the  brick  work  is  shown  to  cover  the  gap  where 
the  two  shells  come  together  at  the  top.  The  sections  show 
that  the  external  shell  is  stiffened  by  1 2  internally  project- 
ing radial  ribs  which  reach  within  one-half  of  an  inch  of 
the  inner  shaft  The  exterior  shaft  is  also  thickened  to  20 
inches  in  the  top  section  providing  for  the  coping  and 
bringing  the  two  shells  close  enough  to  act  together  in  re- 
sisting lateral  strains.  The  chimney  was  proportioned  to 
resist  a  wind  pressure  of  40  pounds  per  square  foot  of 
projected  area. 

The  height  was  proportioned  by  Rankinc's  formula  to 
produce  a  draft  of  2  inches  with  a  stack  temperature  of 
500 c  and  an  external  temperature  of  60.  By  Kent's  much- 
used  empirical  formula,  the  stack  will  take  care  of  over 
115,000  pounds  of  coal  per  hour,  which  is  nearly  ij 
pounds  per  horse  power  for  the  maximum  capacity  of  the 
station.  70,000  horse-power.  The  chimney  cost  $100,000, 
which  at  six  per  cent  interest,  taxation  and  depreciation 
would  entail  a  standing  charge  of  56,00c  per  year  for 
draft,  about  fifteen  cents  per  vear  per  rated  horse-power. 

+ 

An  Ancient  Forecast  of  the  Phonograph  and 
Incandescent  Light 

EUctrical  h'nir-c  N<-w  York 

There  has  been  discovered  in  an  old  bookshop  in  Chi- 
cago a  rare  copy  of  an  English  translation,  dated  1687,  of 
Cyrano  de  Bergerac's  "Comic  History  of  the  States  and 
Kmpires  of  the  Worlds,  of  the  Moon  and  Sun."  says  the 
Chicago  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times.  The 
bookseller  picked  it  up  some  months  ago  in  London.  In 
the  following  extract  the  author  is  thought  to  have  divined 
the  invention  of  the  phonograph  : 

My  spirit  has  translated  those  books  into  the  language  of 
that  world  (the  sun),  but  because  I  have  none  of  their  print 
I'll  now  explain  to  you  the  fashion  of  these  two  volumes.  As 
I  opened  the  box  I  found  within  somewhat  of  metal,  almost 
like  to  our  clocks,  full  of  I  know  not  what  little  springs  and 
imperceptible  engines.  It  was  a  book  indeed,  hut  a  strange 
and  wonderful  book  that  had  neither  leaves  nor  letters.  In 
tine,  it  was  a  book  made  wholly  for  the  cars  and  not  the  eyes. 
So  that,  when  anybody  had  a  mind  to  read  in  it,  he  winds  up 


that  machine  with  a  great  many  little  springs,  then  he  turns 
the  hand  to  the  chapter  which  he  desires  to  hear,  and  straight 
as  from  the  mouth  of  a  man  or  a  musical  instrument  proceed 
all  the  distinct  and  different  sounds  which  the  lunar  grandees 
make  use  of  for  expressing  their  thoughts,  instead  of  language. 
Thus,  you  never  want  for  the  company  of  all  great  men  living 
and  dead,  who  entertain  you  with  living  voices. 

And  in  the  following  is  seen  a  prophecy  of  the  incan- 
descent light : 

The  old  landlord  brought  in  crystals  full  of  glow  worms  to 
light  the  parlor,  but,  seeing  those  little  fiery  insects  lose  much 
of  their  light  when  they  arc  not  fresh  gathered,  these,  which 
were  ten  days  old,  had  hardly  any  ai  all.  My  spirit  stayed 
not  till  the  company  should  complain  of  it,  but  went  up  to  his 
chamber  and  came  immediately  back  again  with  two  bowls  of 
fire  so  sparkling  that  all  wondered  he  burned  not  his  fingers. 
"  These  incombustible  tapers,"  said  he,  "  will  serve  us  better 
than  your  week  of  worms.  They  are  rays  01  the  sun,  which  1 
have  purged  from  their  heats;  otherwise  the  corrosive  quality 
of  their  lire  would  have  dazzled  and  offended  your  eyes.  I 
have  fixed  their  light  and  enclosed  it  within  these  transparent 
bowls." 

4* 

Various  Topics 

Fumigation  of  fruit  trees  infected  with  the  San  Jose  scale 
by  the  use  of  the  gas  of  prussic  acid  is  a  remedy  which  is 
now  said  to  be  certainly  effective. 

At  Cape  Clrisnez.  on  the  French  coast  of  the  British  chan- 
nel, a  new  lighthouse  has  been  erected.  The  light  is  of 
1,500,000  candle  power  at  ordinary  times,  but  of  3,000,000 
candle  power  in  thick  weather,  and  can  be  seen  forty-eight 
miles  off  on  a  clear  night.  It  sends  five  successive  white 
Hashes  instead  of  the  three  white  followed  by  a  red  of  the 
old  light. 

A  dispatch  says  that  Professor  Lewis  Swift,  observer  at 
Mount  Lowe  observatory,  Echo  mountain,  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
made  the  following  announcement  late  last  night:  "1  dis- 
covered this  evening  at  7  o'clock  a  new,  bright  comet  in 
Kridanus,  right  ascension  3  hours  45  minutes,  in  declination 
south  29°.  It  is  bright  and  has  a  short  tail.  It  is  just  visible  to 
the  naked  eye  and  moving  slowly. 

London  Shipping  World:  A  Swedish  inventor  has  pat- 
ented an  addition  to  the  log,  by  which  its  readings  may  be 
directly  shown  in  the  chart-room  or  conning  tower.  The  in- 
strument is  connected  by  means  of  an  electric  cable  to  a  con- 
tact mechanism  giving  a  suitable  number  of  contacts  per 
mile  to  the  part  of  the  instrument  that  |>oinis  out  the  tlis- 
tances  on  a  dial  graduated  in  miles.  The  instrument  points 
out  the  miles  exactly  according  to  the  tafTrail  log:  it  registers 
the  miles  per  hour,  and  gives,  if  desired,  a  signal  on  an  elec- 
tric bell  when  a  certain  distance  has  been  traveled. 

Mr.  C.  K.  Linney  gives  the  following  weather  proverbs  re- 
ferring to  song  birds  and  storms :  "  When  birds  cease  to  sing 
rain  and  thunder  will  follow.  If  birds  in  general  pick  their 
feathers,  wash  themselves,  and  fly  to  their  nests,  expect  rain. 
Parrots  and  canaries  dress  their  feathers,  and  arc  wakeful 
the  evening  before  a  storm.  If  the  peacock  cries  when  he 
goes  to  roost,  and,  indeed,  much  at  any  time,  it  is  a  sign  of 
rain.  Long  and  loud  singing  ol  robins  in  the  morning  de- 
notes rain.  Robins  will  perch  on  the  topmost  branches  of 
trees  and  whistle  when  a  storm  is  coming  on. 

Coal  tar  threatens  to  supplant  the  indigo  trees  of  India 
and  Java  by  supplying  an  indigo  chemically  identified  with 
and  infinitely  purer  than  that  hitherto  on  the  market.  A 
German  chemist,  Dr.  A.  von  Baeyers,  discovered  several 
methods  of  obtaining  indigo  blue  from  cinnamic  acid  and 
bitter  almond  oil,  which  themselves  are  a  product  of  coal  tar, 
but  all  were  too  costly  for  commercial  purposes.  Other  chem- 
ists took  up  the  work  where  Baeyers  had  left  it,  and  after 
years  of  toil  it  was  announced  that  the  Baden  aniline  and  soda 
works  at  Ludwigshafen.  on  the  Rhine,  were  in  a  position  to 
supply  indigo  obtained  by  an  improvement  of  the  process 
discovered  by  Dr.  Baeyers,  and  at  a  price  low  enough  to  com- 
pete with  natural  indigo.  The  raw  material  for  the  new  prod- 
uct is  napthalinc,  a  constituent  part  of  coal  tar,  known  to  the 
public  a>  an  excellent  remedy  against  moths,  and  which,  by 
a  series  of  elaborate  operations,  is  converted  into  indigo  blue. 
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The  Life  of  Father  Hecker 

Father  Elliott's  book,  "The  Life  of  Father  Hecker," 
on  which  the  pontifical  letter  is  based,  was  first  pub- 
lished as  a  serial  in  the  Catholic  World,  New  York,  a 
year  after  the  death  of  Father  Hecker,  which  occurred 
in  December,  1888.  In  book  form  it  was  first  pub- 
lished in  1894,  with  a  brilliant  introduction  by  Arch- 
bishop Ireland.  An  abridged  translation  was  made  by  a 
French  priest  two  \ears  ago,  which  the  Paulist  fathers 
claim  gives  a  very  distorted  and  erroneous  view  of  the 
doctrines  taught  by  their  founder.  It  is  this  translation 
tint  is  made  the  subject  of  the  pope's  strictures. 

The  principal  events  in  the  life  of  Father  Hecker,  as 
recorded  in  Father  hlliott's  biography,  arc  as  follows: 

Father  Isaac  Thomas  Hecker  was  horn  in  New  York 
city,  December  18,  1819.  He  was  of  German  parentage. 
His  boyhood  was  passed  in  straitened  circumstances,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  support  himself  by  manual  labor,  at  the 
same  time  spending  all  the  time  he  could  spare  in  study. 
He  finally  withdrew  entirely  from  mercantile  pursuits  and 
became  one  of  the  Brook  farm  community.  Here  he  re- 
mained for  nine  months,  occupied  in  baking  the  bread  that 
was  taten  by  the  community.  He  then  became  dissatisfied 
and  left  Brook  farm  in  company  with  Henry  I).  Thoreau. 
The  two  Iriends  were  desirous  of  discovering  on  how  little 
human  life  can  be  sustained,  and  they  succeeded  in  living 
on  nine  cents  a  day. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-two  Father  Hecker's  attention  was 
drawn  to  the  Roman  Catholic  system  by  lectures  delivered 
in  New  York  by  Dr.  C.  Brownlow,  and  in  the  following  year, 
while  staying  with  Thoreau  in  Massachusetts,  he  became  a 
convert.  He  soon  afterward  went  to  C.ermany  to  study  for 
the  priesthood,  was  ordained  by  Cardinal  Wiseman  in  Lon- 
don in  1B49,  and  returned  to  the  United  States  in  1851, 
having  previously  entered  the  Redemptorist  order.  He  con- 
ducted several  missions  throughout  the  country,  but  believ- 
ing that  a  new  order  was  necessary,  which  should  be  thor- 
oughly American  in  character,  spent  the  autumn  and  winter 
of  1857-58  in  Rome,  and  laid  his  plans  before  the  pope, 
who  approved  them.  On  his  return  to  the  United  States  he 
went  on  a  preaching  and  lecturing  tour  throughout  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  and  soon  had  enough  money  col- 
lected for  his  purpose.  He  at  once  bought  the  ground  that 
is  at  present  occupied  by  the  church,  residence  and  schools 
of  the  I'aulist  community  in  New  York  city,  and  proceeded 
to  build  a  church  and  a  home  for  himself  and  his  followers. 

The  religious  community  founded  by  Father  Hecker  dif- 
fers in  one  respect  from  similar  Roman  Catholic  associa- 
tions. The  members  take  no  special  vows,  and  any  priest 
may  leave  the  order  when  he  chooses.  It  is  known  as  the 
congregation  of  St.  Paul,  and  the  members,  who  are  nearly 
all  of  American  birth  and  converts  from  Protestantism,  are 
called  the  Paulist  lathers.  It  was  the  intention  of  its  founder 
that  its  tendencies,  rule,  and  discipline  should  be  entirely 
appropriate  to  the  usages  and  needs  of  American  life. 

Press  Comment  on  the  Pope's  Letter 

New  York  Tribune 
The  pope's  letter  to  Cardinal  Gibbons  is  at  once  clear 
and  obscure.  There  can  be  no  question,  of  course,  what 
are  the  doctrines  and  tendencies  which  are  condemned 
by  the  pontiff.  There  is  likely  to  be,  however,  a  great 
deal  of  doubt,  and  even  controversy,  as  to  the  identity  of 
the  people  who  hold  these  doctrines  and  sympathize  with 
these  tendencies.  The  truth  probably  is  that  the  sharp  and 
sometimes  bitter  controversy  which  for  some  years  has  rent 
the  American  Catholic  Church  made  it  necessary  forthe  pope 
to  say  something.  At  the  same  time,  the  situation  made 
it  dangerous  for  him  to  take  sides  in  the  controversy.  In 
this  dilemma,  therefore,  the  pope  sensibly  did  what  every 
statesmanlike  ruler  would  have  done  under  like  circum- 
stances.    He  took  the  erroneous  views  embodied  in  the 


translation  of  Father  Hecker's  "Life,"  and  out  of  them 
constructed  a  beautiful  and  symmetrical  man  of  straw, 
which  he  then  proceeded  to  demolish.  By  thus  doing  he 
will  probably  satisfy  both  parties  and  allay  the  controv- 
ersy. For  the  conservatives  will  say:  "There,  you  see; 
the  holy  father  has  condemned  the  false  Catholics  who 
deny  the  faith."  While  the  liberals  will  say:  "Yes; 
and  so  do  we.  Where  are  the  impious  wretches?" 
And  in  the  common  hunt  for  the  mythical  straw  man  old 
differences  may  be  forgotten  and  new  bonds  of  unity  and 
sympathy  created.  The  pope's  main  object  was  to  pre- 
vent any  further  clashes  between  earnest  and  ambitious 
men,  leaving  to  time  the  settlement  of  the  questions  of 
expediency  and  method  raised  by  them.  And  in  this  he 
has  shown  himself  to  be  a  wise  ieader  as  well  as  a  shrewd 
student  of  human  nature. 

Providence  (R.  L)  Jaurna! 
It  is  a  striking  piece  of  testimony  to  the  intellectual 
ability  of  Pope  Leo,  no  less  than  to  his  desire  to  be  impar- 
tial, that  he  should  see  so  clearly  the  exact  nature  of  the 
conflict  in  which  he  was  obliged  to  mediate.  Had  he 
written  his  letter  in  the  tone  desired  by  the  cardinals  at 
Rome  he  would  have  done  something  to  alienate  in  this 
country  those  whose  devotion  to  Roman  Catholicism  is 
sincere,  even  if  it  docs  not  extend  to  the  approval  of  the 
Ultramontanism  fashionable  elsewhere.  At  the  same- 
time  it  is  clear  that  the  advocates  of  less  rigid  discipline 
have  nothing  to  hope  from  Rome.  The  Paulist  fathers 
have  been  an  evangelizing  body,  with  an  especial  gift  for 
winning  Protestant  converts.  But  the  pope  stands  by 
the  old  Roman  claim  of  directing  the  life  of  the  convert 
at  every  point.  He  still  makes  matters  of  faith  out  of 
matters  of  opinion.  Any  change  in  the  Paulist  methods 
of  work  will  impair  its  usefulness.  Hut  even  if  that  work 
were  abandoned,  Americanism  could  hardly  be  sup- 
pressed. 

Chi.  ago  (111.)  Tiuut-lItraU 

Pope  Leo's  letter  on  Americanism  strikes  across  the 
present  like  an  invocation  to  the  past.  It  affects  one 
strangely  in  this  age  of  whirring  changes,  individual  as- 
sertion and  doubt.  Immutable,  imperial,  infallible  is  the 
refrain.  There  arc  no  concessions.  In  language  digni- 
fied, sonorous  and  impressive,  the  note  of  authority 
swells  forth  to  command  all  the  old  allegiance.  One 
must  be  totally  devoid  of  emotion  not  to  fee)  its  influ- 
ence, not  to  recall  under  its  spell  "the  pomp  and  splen- 
dor" of  many  a  great  historic  pageant.  But  will  it  sub- 
due the  reason  of  men  ?  The  reader  may  judge  by  the 
main  points  of  the  address.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the 
pontiff  to  admonish  the  heads  of  the  church  in  this 
country  against  innovations.  He  has  no  fault  to  find 
with  the  American  people,  their  laws  or  their  characteris- 
tics, but  he  would  check  the  tendency  to  introduce  into 
the  church  that  free  spirit  which  is  characteristic  of  our 
political  and  social  life.  He  urges  that  the  church  in 
America  can  be  in  nowise  different  from  what  she  is  in  the 
rest  of  the  world.  On  the  surface  and  between  the  lines 
the  letter  draws  one  clear  issue— the  issue  between  Roman 
Catholicism  and  American  Catholicism.  Or  perhaps  it 
would  be  more  correct  to  say  it  repudiates  the  possibility 
of  the  latter. 

Frttman's  Journal  (Cath.).  New  York 

The  holy  father's  fetter  must  be  disappointing  to  the 
refractaires  and  retrogressionists,  as  it  contains  none  of 
the  thunders  of  the  Vatican  which  they  fondly  hoped  for 
and  confidently  predicted.  Its  tone  is  that  of  the  father 
solicitous  for  the  peace,  union  and  welfare  of  his  children, 
and  goes  straight  to  the  heart  and  conscience.  It  is  a 
calm,  kindly,  authoritative  voice,  heard  above  the  noise 
and  wrangling  of  angry  disputants,  and  it  will  be  heeded). 
It  clears  the  atmosphere,  gives  to  the  word  Americanism 
a  definite  meaning  and  points  out  in  what  sense  the  term 
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is  the  symbol  of  legitimate  opinion  and  in  what  sense  it  is 
not.  Before  the  letter  appeared  there  was  scarcely  any- 
thing in  the  whole  criminal  calendar  of  heresy  and  schism 
that  "  Americanism  "  was  not  made  to  stand  for,  especially 
by  French  monarchical  doctrinaires.  Americanism,  in 
the  mind  of  the  American  Catholic  liberal,  stood  for 
American  political  conditions,  customs  and  laws  in  con- 
trast with  the  conditions,  customs  and  laws  of  European 
nations.  It  was  the  symbol  of  a  political,  not  a  theologi- 
cal attitude.  And  as  such  the  holy  father  has  declared 
that  "  there  is  no  reason  to  take  exception  to  the  name." 
We  knew  Father  Heckcr  somewhat  intimately,  and  we 
know  that  to  him  the  voice  of  the  church  was  the  voice 
of  Cod.  Were  he  living  today  he  would  be  the  first  to 
repudiate  and  condemn  the  doctrines  circulated  in  France, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  under  his  name,  now  that  they  have 
been  condemned  by  the  head  of  the  church. 

Christian  A  d-wale  (Mcth.),  New  York 

We  have  read  this  letter  thrice,  and  it  is  a  marvelous 
illustration  of  the  indirectness  and  redundance  of  qualifi- 
cations which  characterize  the  Italian  Jesuits.  We  have 
all  along  been  of  the  opinion  that  some  such  fulmination 
would  he  made.  The  very  nature  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  makes  it  impossible  that  it  should  radically 
change.  In  one  country  it  may  have  a  somewhat  higher 
average  morality  than  in  another,  but  what  it  is  in  Spain 
it  is  in  America,  and  what  it  is  in  America  it  would  be  in 
Spain  if  American  Catholicism  were  there.  Those  Prot- 
estants who  object  to  speaking  of  it  as  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church  are  now  silenced  by  the  pope  himself.  Those 
who  enter  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  should  do  it  with 
their  eyes  open.  Between  the  encyclical  of  Pope  Pius  IN, 
which  raised  such  just  indignation  throughout  the  non- 
Catholic  world,  and  the  sentiments  of  Pope  Leo  XIII 
there  is  no  difference. 

Presi-yttrian  Manner.  Pittsburg.  Pa. 

New  wine  works  in  the  old  bottle  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church  just  as  tt  does  elsewhere.  "Americanism" 
has  been  straining  this  tough  old  wine-skin  for  some  time, 
and  now  it  threatens  to  split  it  and  spill  some  of  its  con- 
tents. There  is  a  party  that  thinks  that  the  Roman 
Church  ought  to  be  adapted  to  America,  whereas  the 
pope  thinks  that  America  ought  to  be  adapted  to  the  Ro- 
man Church,  and  he  has  written  upwards  of  5,000  words 
to  Cardinal  Gibbons  to  enforce  his  position.  The  letter 
breathes  a  fine  Christian  spirit  and  handles  the  matter 
softly,  but  through  its  velvety  touch  can  be  felt  the  prick 
of  sharp  claws. 

Outlook  (Ind.  Cong.),  New  York 
We  suspect  that  few,  if  any,  American  prelates  would 
have  any  objection  to  the  declarations  of  this  letter  con- 
cerning the  immobility  of  doctrine  and  discipline  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  that  most  of  them  would 
find  in  the  closing  paragraph,  concerning  the  adaptability 
of  the  church  in  the  matter  of  methods,  all  the  liberty 
they  have  asked  for  themselves. 

+ 

A  National  Cathedral 

Churck man  (Kpis.1,  New  York.  March  4.    Condensed  for  Pi  uuc 

Opinion 

As  the  capita)  city  symbolizes  the  unity  of  the  nation, 
10  the  various  religious  bodies  in  America  are  striving  to 
symbolize  a  national  unity  there  by  universities  and  other 
institutions.  To  us  as  churchmen  the  visible  symbol  of 
our  catholic  ideal  could  be  only  a  cathedral,  and  it  is  of 
import  to  the  whole  American  church  not  only  that  this 
cathedral  should  be  built,  but  also  that  it  should  be  built 
worthily  and  symbolize  truly  in  its  outward  form  the  re- 
ligious ideals  for  which  it  is  to  stand  as  a  national  monu- 
ment. 

All  whose  privilege  it  was  to  gather  at  the  dedication 
of  the  Peace  Cross  on  St.  Alban  s  Mount  at  the  Washing- 


ton convention  could  not  but  see  that  the  site  was  an 
ideal  one  for  such  a  building.  Nor  could  they  fail  to  be 
impressed  in  the  character  of  the  gathering  there  that  the 
site  was  unique  not  only  for  its  natural  fitness,  but  for  its 
peculiar  leverage  on  the  moral  life  of  the  nation.  Here, 
more  even  than  in  the  country's  commercial  capital,  the 
church  can  make  herself  felt  nationally,  and  it  is  there- 
fore of  primary  importance  that  she  should  make  herself 
felt  truly,  fully  or  worthily.  Beneath  this  cathedral  will 
rest  the  body  of  the  first  bishop  ever  consecrated  in  this 
hemisphere,  and  it  will  be  a  truly  apostolic  representative 
of  all  America. 

It  is  clear  that  the  diocese  of  Washington  can  not 
alone  bear  the  cost  of  worthily  representing  in  its  cathe- 
dral the  American  church.  It  is  as  clear  that  it  ought 
not  to  take  to  itself  the  privilege  of  being  alone  in  this 
undertaking  of  universal  interest.  The  plan  devised  for 
clearing  the  site  of  its  present  mortgage  by  giving  found- 
ers'certificates  to  every  donor  <>f  a  dollar  or  more  will 
make  it  easy  for  many  thousands  to  share  in  a  tangible 
way  in  this  great  work.  Ami  we  shall  be  surprised  if 
they  are  not  quick  to  respond  to  what  Senator  Edmunds 
has  called  our  duty  and  our  opportunity  to  establish  a 
national  cathedral  foundation  with  the  worship,  the 
schools,  the  theological  seminaries  and  the  missionary 
work  that  are  included  in  the  idea  and  charter  of  its  foun- 
dation at  this  pivotal  point  of  national  religious  as  well  as 
political  life. 

Thus  far,  no  mistake  has  been  made.  The  site  at 
Washington,  as  at  New  York,  is  ideal.  The  most  critical 
point  remains.  What  manner  of  building  shall  be  placed 
there  *  Fortunately,  this  question  does  not  need  to  be 
decided  hastily.  In  New  York  men  are  beginning  to  sec 
the  wisdom  of  n>.t  being  bound  irrevocably  10  a  final 
plan.  All  cathedrals  that  stand  for  anything  in  the 
world's  religious  life  have  grown  out  of  the  religious  con- 
sciousness of  their  builders.  Each  was  to  its  age  a  na- 
tion's interpretation  of  Christianity.  And  so,  today,  the^ 
American  cathedral  must  symbolize  the  faith  of  Ameri- 
cans, not  be  a  copy  of  that  of  another  people,  nor  even  of 
another  age.  As  we  may  not  slavishly  copy  the  past,  so 
we  must  not  cut  loose  from  the  past,  but  build  upon  it 
in  a  comprehensive,  constructive,  creative  evolution,  using 
old  revelation  to  apprehend  what  lies  beyond.  We  must 
not  gather  a  mass  of  details  from  the  four  corners  of  the 
earth  in  an  awkward  pile,  and  thus  produce  in  effect  "a 
stone  quarry  struck  by  an  earthquake,"  as  a  Scotchman 
described  one  such  ctfort,  but  rather  with  creative  power 
combine  in  the  unity  of  fellowship  the  lessons  of  the  past, 
the  necessities  of  the  present  and  the  hopes  for  the  future. 
If  all  this  is  to  be  written  in  the  stones  of  our  national 
cathedral,  we  shall  not  get  working  plans  for  it  in  a  dav. 
It  is  enough  that  the  cathedral  shall  be  Christian  and 
therefore  cruciform,  Christian  and  therefore  Gothic. 
How  to  make  its  architecture  witness  to  individual  liberty 
and  Catholic  unity,  to  human  weakness  and  divine  power, 
to  human  need  and  divine  love,  is  the  inspiring  opportu- 
nitv  of  the  genius  of  to-day. 

+ 

Bible  Versions  For  the  Philippines 

B.  Pk  k.  in  the  New  York  InMptndtnl,  March  2.  f  or.<!.  tt>«l  for 
Prune  Opinion 
The  opening  of  the  Philippines  must  sooner  or  later 
call  the  attention  of  the  Bible  societies  to  the  languages 
used  in  these  islands.  The  languages  spoken  by  the  differ- 
ent tribes  are  as  follows: 

a.  Calamian,  spoken  by  5.000  inhabitants  of  the  Cala- 
mianes  group,  north  of  Palawan. 

b.  Jbaniig,  claimed  to  be  used  by  60,000  people,  in  the 
provinces  of  Cagayan  and  Isabcla  (in  the  island  ot  Luzon)  ami 
in  the  Ratanco  group,  between  Luzon  and  Formosa. 

c.  Atmbttl,  spoken  by  about  7  $,000  in  the  province  of  Zam- 
bales,  northwest  ol  the  island  of  Luzon. 
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d.  Pampango,  spoken  by  about  200,000  in  Pampanga, 
north  of  Manila. 

e.  Ptingasinan,  spoken  by  about  300,000  people,  in  the 
province  of  Pangasinan,  on  the  northwest  of  the  island  of  Lu. 
/on.  Into  this  language,  the  first  of  the  languages  of  the 
Philippines,  the  New  Testament  has  been  translated  by  the 
Dominican  Friar  Alonso  Lallave,  and  the  gospels  and  the 
Acts,  together  with  one  of  John's  epistles,  were  published  in 
1887  by  the  British  and  foreign  Bible  society. 

f.  Vicol,  or  Bitot,  is  spoken  by  about  325,000  throughout 
the  southern  portion  of  Luzon.  A  translation  of  the  gospel  of 
Luke  into  the  Vicol  language  is  now  in  the  press. 

g.  Hoc n n  is  used  by  about  360.000,  along  the  northwest 
coast  of  the  island  of  Luzon,  and  has  been  especially  studied. 
A  translation  of  the  gospel  of  Luke  into  this  language  is  now 
being  prepared. 

h.  Ctbuan,  spoken  by  about  500,000  in  the  island  of  Cebu, 
and  in  a  part  of  Ncgros.  In  the  latter  island  there  is  also  an 
aboriginal  dialect  called  Panay<tit,  but  it  is  greatly  giving  way 
to  th«  Ccbuan. 

i.  Tagalog,  spoken  by  1,500,000,  is  the  predominant  lan- 
guage ol  the  Philippines,  and  is  the  chief  language  of  Manila. 
The  gospels  of  Luke  and  Mark  in  this  language  have  already 
been  published  by  the  British  and  foreign  Bible  society,  and 
the  gospei  of  Matthew  is  in  the  press.  Don  Pasquale  H.  Pob- 
letc,  a  Philippine  exile,  and  formerly  editor  of  a  Tagalo  news- 
paper, is  the  translator. 

k.  Visajran,  spoken  by  about  2.000,000,  is  common  to 
.most  of  the  central  portion  of  the  archipelago. 

+ 

Various  Topics 

The  Rev.  Henry  Preserved  Smith,  D.D.,  who  was  found 
guilty  of  heresy  by  the  Presbyterian  church,  has  become  a 
Congregationalism 

The  movement  in  Scotland  for  the  union  of  the  Free  and 
United  Presbyterian  churches  is  progressing  favorably.  Of 
the  seventy-five  presbyteries  only  four  have  voted  against  it, 
and  the  remainder  have  recorded  their  approval  of  it. 

The  church  missionary  society  of  England  has  a  station 
on  the  shore  of  Batfins  bay  just  south  of  the  Arctic  circle. 
The  communication  with  the  station  named  Blacklead  island 
is  not  oftcner  than  once  a  year,  sometimes  more  infrequent. 

A  student  conference  was  held  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, to  consider  the  subject  "  The  College  Students'  Diffi- 
culties in  Connection  with  the  Bible  ;  "  and  in  six  sessions,  on 
March  3,  4  and  5,  the  various  difficulties  most  commonly  con- 
fronted by  a  student  in  his  Bible  study  were  considered  by 
members  of  the  faculty. 

Extensive  plans  have  been  made  for  a  mighty  missionary 
propaganda  in  New  York  city.  Upon  invitation  of  the  Epworth 
league,  the  Baptist  young  people's  union  and  the  Christian 
endeavor  union  a  band  of  student  volunteers,  composed  en- 
tirely of  Yale  students  preparing  for  the  foreign  missionary 
lield,  will  hold  a  series  of  meetings  in  various  churches  dur- 
ing the  week  beginning  March  12. 

A  memorial  prepared  by  the  National  Protestant  church 
union  of  England  has  been  presented  to  the  queen  with  the 
signatures  of  3.000  churchmen  holding  representative  posi- 
tions, calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  "  there  is  a  widespread 
dissatisfaction  and  disquiet  in  the  land"  because  a  large  sec- 
tion of  the  clergy  is  avowedly  undoing  the  work  of  the  Ref- 
ormation. The  list  of  signers  includes  31  peers,  50  members 
of  parliament,  2.000  justices  of  the  peace,  1,300  clergy. 

The  pope  celebrated  his  eighty-ninth  birthday,  March  2. 
The  following  are  the  main  events  in  his  career  :  Joachim 
Pccci,  son  of  Count  Ludovico  Pecci,  having  become 
doctor  of  laws,  was  appointed  by  Gregory  XVI  a 
domestic  prelate  in  1837,  received  the  title  of  pro- 
thonotary  apostolic,  and  was  a  vigorous  apostolic  delegate 
at  Benevento,  Perugia  and  Spolcto.  He  was  made  arch- 
bishop of  Damictta  in  partibus  and  sent  to  Belgium  as  nun- 
cio in  1843,  nominated  archbishop  of  Perugia  in  1846,  and  in 
1853  created  a  cardinal  by  Pius  IX,  holding  ere  long  the  im- 
portant office  of  Cardinal  Camerlengo.  Upon  the  death  ol 
Pius  IX  in  1878  Cardinal  Joachim  Pecci  was  elected  to  the 
papacy  under  the  title  of  Leo  XIII. 
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LETTERS   AND  ART 

Thomas  Hardy  as  a  Poet* 

"  Nature  said  to  Thomas  Hardy:  'Thou  shalt  not  be 
a  poet.' 

And  Thomas  Hardy  said  to  Nature:  'I  will.'" 
It  is  thus  that  a  maker  of  epigrams  summarily  dis- 
misses the  case  in  hand.     But  the  critics,  unwilling  to  let 
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THOMAS  HARDY 


the  matter  rest  there,  have  devoted  no  small  space  to  the 
argument  of  Mr.  Hardy's  claims.  The  London  Academy 
finds  merit  in  an  unexpected  quarter. 

One  would  expect  that  Mr.  Hardy  could  scarcely  have  had 
time  to  master  the  mere  technique  of  phrase:  that  his  strong, 
grim  hand  would  be  too  heavy  for  poetry;  that  with  all  the 
forceful  picturcsqueness  ol  his  clean  English,  it  was  a  tongue 
"  that  in  chiming  numbers  would  not  run,"  too  unalloyedly 
vernacular  and  sturdy  of  limb  for  the  supple-jointed  muse. 
One  might  also  surmise  that,  like  Mr.  Conan  Doyle,  he  would 
rely  for  most  of  his  success  on  the  ballad.  And  all  these 
things  are  so.  But  what  could  not  have  been  expected  is  that, 
though  ballads  form  the  bulk  of  the  book,  it  is  not  in  these  he 
shows  at  his  best.  No.  and  the  fact  is  surprising — is  contrary 
to  all  which  could  Ik-  argued  from  his  vocation  as  novelist. 
Here,  where  he  has  opportunity  for  dramatic  and  character- 
istic writing,  is  not  his  happiest  work;  but,  on  the  contrary  , 
it  must  be  looked  for  among  the  lyrical  and  personal  poems 
of  the  opening  section.  There  we  find  tokens  that  the  stufi 
of  the  poet  is  not  lacking  in  Mr.  Hardy,  had  he  chosen  to  be- 
stow on  verse  the  same  concentration  which  has  made  him  a 
novelist,  had  he  developed  technique  by  unremitting  practice. 

From  the  personal  poems  to  which  the  Academy  refers 
wc  quote  the  following  selections: 

Revulsion 

• 

Though  I  waste  watches  framing  words  to  fetter 
Some  spirit  to  mine  own  in  clasp  and  kiss, 

Out  of  the  night  there  looms  a  sense  'twere  better 
To  fail  obtaining  whom  one  fails  to  miss. 

For  winning  love  wc  win  the  risk  of  losing. 

And  losing  love  is  as  one's  life  were  riven; 
It  cuts  like  contumely  and  keen  ill-using 

To  cede  what  was  superfluously  given. 

Let  me  then  feel  no  more  the  fateful  thrilling 
That  devastates  the  love-worn  wooer's  frame, 

The  hot  ado  of  fevered  hopes,  the  chilling 
That  agonizes  disappointed  aim  I 

So  may  I  live  no  junctive  law  fulfilling. 

And  my  heart's  table  bear  no  woman's  name. 

'H'tiur  Petmt.    Ry  Thomas  Hakot.    Wich  thirty  lllurlration*  hy  the  author. 
Uulh.  pp.  jio.  11.55.    New  Vori<   Harper  &  Brothers. 
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At  His  Funeral 
They  bear  him  to  his  resting-place — 

In  slow  procession  sweeping  by; 
I  follow  at  a  stranger's  space; 

His  kindred  they,  his  sweetheart  I. 
Unchanged  my  gown  of  garish  dye, 

Though  sable-sad  is  their  attire; 
But  they  stand  round  with  griefless  eye, 

Whilst  my  regret  consumes  like  fire. 

The  London  Daily  Chronicle  deprecates  any  technical 
criticism  of  Mr.  Hardv's  poems  as  "  uncalled-for  pedan- 
try." 

Readers  who  care  more  for  outward  form  in  verse  than 
for  the  utterance  of  a  human  spirit  will  find  little  to  their  taste 
in  Mr.  Hardy's  Wessex  Poems,  Those,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  are  to  see  a  strong  and  somber  character  expressing 
itself,  in  an  imperfectly-mastered  medium,  no  doubt,  but  with 
marked  originality  and  high  literary  power,  will  be  fascinated 
by  the  contents  of  this  singular  book.  Towards  the  comple- 
tion of  Mr.  Hardy's  mental  portraiture  it  gives  invaluable  aid; 
not  less  in  those  pieces  which  are  '■  dramatic  and  persona- 
tive  "  than  in  those  which  may  be  taken  as  direct  utterances 
of  a  mood  or 
thought.  There 
is  lite  and  feel- 
ing  on  every 
page  of  the 
book;  prick  it 
and  it  bleeds. 

Mr.  Hardy- 
has  illustrated 
his  poems  with 
a  number  of 
original  draw- 
ings, one  of 
which  we  re- 
produce. The 
critic  of  the 
London  St. 
James's  Gazelle 
deals  severely 
with  both  the 
drawings  and 
the  poems,  and 
narrows  the 
limits  of  each. 

Mr.  Hardy  is  not  a  poet,  but  he  has  an  odd  twist  in  his  lit- 
crary  composition  which  even  in  his  prose  gives  it  a  poetical 
touch,  and  which  when  he  is  using  a  metrical  form  can  not 
desert  him,  and  is  occasionally,  but  by  no  means  continuously, 
assisted  by  it.  Neither  is  Mr.  Hardy  an  illustrator,  in  spite 
of  his  illustrations.  His  drawings  are  partly  those  of  an  archi- 
tect, such  as  he  was  brought  up  to  be,  partly  those  of  a  liter- 
ary man  with  a  pencil,  who  can  draw  enough  to  please  himself. 
The  consequence  is  that  these  efforts  are  all  personal  impres- 
sions, sidelights  on  the  man  and  the  author,  and  very  remark- 
able as  such.  Whatever  they  are  not,  they  are  original,  and 
significant.  No  admirer  of  Mr.  Hardy's  novels  can,  therefore, 
ignore  so  autobiographical  a  commentary. 

Literature  (New  York)  finds  that  the  salt  of  the  poems 
is  in  the  author's  "  bittor  humor,  and  the  relentless  hand- 
ling of  the  irony  of  human  furtunes. "  Where  these 
elements  are  lacking,  there  is  dreariness,  as  in  the  picture: 

The  two  were  silent  in  a  sunless  church, 

Where  mildewed  walls,  uneven  paving-stones, 

And  wasted  carvings  passed  antique  research, 
And  nothing  broke  the  clock's  dull  monotones. 

The  London  Athenaeum  sums  up  its  criticism  as  follows: 

We  do  not  conceal  our  opinion  that  Mr.  Hardy's  success 
in  poetry  is  of  a  very  narrow  range.  He  is  entirely  depend- 
ent for  his  inspiration  upon  that  curiously  intense  and  some- 
what dismal  vision  of  life,  which  is  upon  him  almost  as  an 
obsession.  Where  he  is  not  carried  along  by  this,  his  move 
ment  is  faltering,  and  his  touch  prosaic.  Hut  within  such  close 
limits  his  achievement  seems  to  us  to  be  considerable,  and  to 


be  of  a  kind  with  which  modern  poetry  can  ill  afford  to  dis- 
pense. There  is  no  finish  or  artifice  about  it;  it  is  writing  that 
should  help  to  give  backbone  to  a  literature  which  certainly 
errs  on  the  side  ol  flabbiness.  And  this  applies  to  diction  as 
well  as  sentiment. 

♦ 

A  New  Novelist:  Albert  du  Bois 

Richard  Davey.  in  the  February  Fortnightly  Review.  Ixmdoti. 
(I-  Scott  Pub.  Co.,  New  York.)  Condensed  for  PU1LIC 
Opinion 

The  name  of  the  Count  Albert  du  Bois  has,  within  the 
past  two  or  three  years,  attracted  considerable  attention 
in  French  and  Belgian  literary  circles  as  that  of  a  young, 
even  a  very  young,  literary  man  of  the  highest  promise. 
Belonging  to  a  class  which,  unfortunately,  on  the  conti- 
nent is  not  noted  for  energy  in  the  fields  of  literature 
and  art,  M.  du  Bois  has  proved  himself  not  only  a  very- 
assiduous  student  of  classical  literature  and  archeology, 
but  a  writer  of  remarkable  talent,  if  not  of  absolute  gen- 
ius. Even  as  a  child  he  wrote  verses  which  were  con- 
siderably above  the  average  of  ordinary  infantile  produc- 
tions, and  when  barely  twenty  years  of  age  he  published 

a  small  pam- 
phlet entitled 
Ideal  el  Reel, 
which  created 
some  sensa- 
tion, especially 
in  the  "seri- 
ous world," 
and  even  in 
that  other 
world  which 
M.  Pailleron 
has  so  wittily 
dubbed  "  le 
monde  ou  Ion 
sennuie.''  Here 
was  a  mere  lad 
of  twenty  ven- 
turing, like  a 
young  David, 
to  throw  stones 
at  such  a  (io- 
liath  as  M. 

Zola,  and  to  implore  M.  Copp6e  to  cease  writing  verse, 
so  as  to  devote  his  great  talent  to  prose  alone. 

Ideal  et  Jteel  was,  in  fact,  an  energetic  and  brilliant 
protest  against  the  materialistic  school  founded  by 
M.  Zola,  and  also  against  that  equally  pernicious  one 
yclept  decadent.  M.  du  Bois,  even  at  this  early  stage  of 
his  literary  career,  resolved  to  steer  clear  of  the  miry  paths 
so  dear  to  the  author  of  Xana  and  Im  Terre,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  avoid  the  morbid  theories  of  the  hopeless- 
minded  folk  who  believe  man  to  be  born  with  passions 
and  vices  over  which  he  has  no  control,  and  against  which 
it  is  vain  to  struggle.  He  declares  himself  a  worshipper 
at  the  shrine  of  the  beautiful,  and  boldly  denounces  those 
who  pander  to  evil  passions  by  loathsome  details  con- 
cerning certain  acts  of  life  which  respectable  writers  in  all 
ages  have  hitherto  discreetly  veiled  in  what  might  be  de- 
scribed as  roseate  mystery. 

His  first  novel,  Athinienne,  is  distinctly  worthy  of  its 
popularity,  and  of  the  ten  editions  through  which  it  has 
already  passed.  It  is  a  work  of  great  charm  and  greater 
promise,  and  the  literary  world  has  every  reason  to  antici- 
pate still  better  things  from  the  two  concluding  volumes 
of  the  series.  L  Ephile  and  Ekrnili,  the  former  dealing 
with  life  in  Corinth,  and  the  latter,  for  which  the  author 
has  made  very  elaborate  studies  on  the  spot,  with  Byzan- 
tium. His  second  novel,  one  of  modern  life,  Madame 
Surinet-Durand,  O/Jieier  d' Acadtmie,  convinces  us  that  its 
author  has  read  Madame  Binary,  and  has  studied  his  De 
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l.roncourt  with  advantage,  though  without  trace  of  imita- 
tion. This  novel  is,  in  its  way,  a  finer  work  than  Alhtm- 
4-nne.  It  is  not  only  exceedingly  interesting,  but  it  is 
extremely  pathetic.  The  author  of  these  two  remarkable 
books,  of  some  excellent  poetry  (La  Vocation  <lu  Poete), 
and  of  at  least  a  dozen  little  plays,  is  under  thirty. 
.Surely  we  have  a  right  to  expect  from  one  so  singularly 
gifted  still  greater  things  in  time  to  come.  M.  du  Bois 
is  now  residing  in  London  as  attach/  to  the  Belgian 
legation. 

A  Vagabond  Poet 

* /iiAki.Ks  WniHi.KV  in  BUtkwood'i  Magazine,  Edinburgh  (L  S  otl 
Pub.  In..  New  York).    Condensed  for  PLlsi.ii  OlINloN 

Arthur  Rimbaud  has  suffered  in  all  their  bitterness  the 
miseries  of  an  indiscreet  fame.  To  be  celebrated  un- 
worthily is  to  be  misunderstood  ;  and  despite  his  unsought 
glory  the  author  of  "  L"nc  Saison  en  Knfer  "  lias  been  in- 
famously treated  by  those  who  affect  his  worship.  The 
works  which  he  refused  to  publish  have  been  printed  in  a 
dozen  treacherous  forms  ;  more  than  one  wit  has  forged 
successfully  the  poet's  style  ;  and  at  the  very  moment 
when  he  deemed  himself  forgotten,  he  was  the  chosen 
leader  of  a  new  school,  the  unconscious  apostle  of  a  fool- 
ish creed.  Worse  than  this,  the  gossips  laid  hold  of  his 
life,  and,  ignorant  of  his  maturer  heroism,  discovered  a 
picturesque  element  in  the  unproved  vices  of  his  youth. 
So  that  he  who  shunned  publicity  has  been  vilified  in  the 
light  of  day;  his  works,  unique  prophecy  of  unfulfilled 
genius,  have  been  hawked,  despite  his  own  suppression, 
upon  every  bookstall ;  and  for  long  we  have  read  his 
heroic  adventures,  and  have  studied  his  marvelous  poems 
with  a  half-felt  confession  that  we  are  looking  over  an 
unknown  shoulder. 

Reckless  admirers  have  done  their  best  to  complicate 
the  life  of  Arthur  Rimbaud,  but  the  man  was  as  free  from 
pose  as  the  poet ;  above  all,  he  was  one  of  the  rare  few 
who  know  the  excitement  both  of  action  and  of  words. 
As  a  man  of  action  he  was  more  nearly  complete  than  as 
a  poet.  His  verses  remain  a  fragment ;  his  admirable 
work  in  Africa  was  well-nigh  finished.  He  had  been  the 
pioneer  of  a  new  civilization  ;  he  had  known  the  distant 
countries  whereof  his  youth  had  dreamed.  In  t88o 
Arthur  Rimbaud  had  found  his  true  career.  Now  he  be- 
gan that  life  in  Africa  to  which  he  was  devoted  until  his 
death.  Established  first  at  Aden,  then  at  Harrar,  he 
made  long  journeys  into  the  desert,  whence  he  returned 
with  a  rich  treasure  of  gold,  perfumes  and  ostrich  feathers. 
With  his  notorious  facility  he  mastered  the  native  langu- 
ages, and  won,  the  native  confidence.  He  traveled  far 
afield,  and  everywhere  was  received  with  a  respectful  en- 
thusiasm. The  Arabs  and  Abyssinians  recognized  a  friend 
in  this  proud,  exclusive  frenchman,  and  it  is  said  that, 
however  disturbed  the  country,  he  might  go  where  he 
would  without  risk  or  hindrance.  Nor  was  his  ambition 
bounded  by  the  mere  hope  of  gain.  He  was  determined 
to  take  civilization  wherever  he  found  profit.  In  truth, 
this  French  poet,  whom  idle  curiosity  has  turned  into  a 
scandal,  was  more  richly  gifted  in  the  art  of  colonization 
than  any  of  his  contemporaries. 

But  what  of  his  poetry  ?  His  own  opinion  was  un- 
compromisingly fierce.  Had  he  lived,  he  would  have 
taken  up  the  pen  again — so  much  he  declared  in  his  last 
days.  But  he  would  not  have  continued  the  work  of  his 
youth — that  he  found  was  absurd.  Vet,  posterity  will 
not  endorse  his  verdict.  Of  course  he  was  not  among 
the  great  poets  of  the  world,— one  docs  not  expect  master- 
pieces at  eighteen.  Much  of  his  work  was  marred  by  the 
arrogant  brutality  of  boyhood  ;  now  and  again  he  disgusts 
his  reader  from  sheer  wantonness.  None  the  less,  his 
poems,  will  hold  an  eternal  place  in  the  anthology 
'  of  France. 


The  Symphony  since  Beethoven 

Ki.lix  Wkinoartse*.  •  the  February  Contemporary  Rtvirte,  I>on- 
don.    (I.  Scott  I'„|,.  Co.,  New  York)  Etcerpt 

The  cause  of  the  undeniable  decline  of  symphonic  pro- 
ductions after  Beethoven's  death  seems  to  me  not  to  lie  in 
the  over-ripeness  of  the  symphonic  form,  but  to  have  a 
much  deeper  reason.  No  musical  form  has  developed 
itself  from  its  first  origin  to  its  climax  within  so  remark- 
ably short  a  time  as  the  symphony;  "song,"  for  instance, 
although  it  found  its  first  supreme  master  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century,  still  discovers  new  methods  through 
the  close  linking  of  music  and  words,  which  in  turn  has 
to  adapt  itself  to  the  melodic  character  of  song.  Many  a 
song  composed  since  Schubert's  days  need  not  fear  com- 
parison with  his  immortal  Holer.  To  musical  drama  also 
innumerable  methods  have  been  opened  by  Wagner's  great 
reforms  and  methods,  which  depend  only  upon  the  choice 
and  the  poetic  elaboration  of  the  materials.  But  consider, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  it  was  only  about  the  year  1760 
that  Haydn  wrote  his  first  symphonies,  and  that  in  1823, 
only  sixty-three  years  later,  these  harmless  and  playfully 
serene  productions  had  been  developed  into  the  most  sub- 
lime of  tragedies;  Beethoven  had  written  his  Ninth  Sym- 
phony. More  than  seventy-three  years  have  passed  since 
the  appearance  of  that  wonderful  work,  and  in  the  realm 
of  symphony  it  still  wears  the  crown  without  dispute. 

We  notice  almost  everywhere  that  the  loftiest  climax 
in  any  art  is  followed  by  a  temporary  decline,  sometimes 
by  a  total  decay  ;  I  believe  that  in  this  region  also  nature, 
after  accomplishing  the  most  remarkable  results  within 
the  period  of  two  generations,  after  giving  birth  to  Haydn, 
Mozart,  and  Beethoven,  was  compelled  to  resort  to  a 
period  of  comparative  rest,  so  as  to  be  able  to  breathe,  as 
it  were,  after  the  exhausting  effort.  The  reason  why  no 
more  symphonies  have  been  written  which  are  on  a 
level  with  those  of  these  great  masters  seems  to  me  to  lie 
in  the  fact  that  nature  could  not  produce  another  genius 
like  them,  and  not  in  the  absorption  of  music  in  collective 
art.  If  today  we  were  forced  to  choose  cither  to  annihi- 
late one  Beethoven  symphony  or  to  destroy  all  symphonies 
composed  after  him,  I  think  I  am  justified  in  saying  that 
none  of  us  would  be  cruel  and  foolish  enough  to  desire 
the  death  of  the  Beethoven  symphony,  even  if  it  were  not 
one  of  his  vcrv  greatest. 

+ 

Various  Topics 

M.  Edouard  Rod,  the  famous  French  author  and  critic 
[see  Public  Opinion,  January  19],  has  begun  his  lectures  at 
Harvard  university. 

Outiot'k:  The  world-wide  interest,  expressed  in  messages 
trom  all  parts  of  the  globe  and  comments  in  all  the  leading 
newspapers,  evoked  by  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling's  critical  illness 
in  New  York  city,  is  significant,  not  only  of  the  great  impres- 
sion which  Mr.  Kipling  has  made  upon  this  generation,  but 
also  of  the  place  which  the  man  of  letters  fills  in  the  modern 
world. 

Philippe  d'Ennery,  the  French  dramatist,  who  wrote  the 
"  Two  Orphans,"  died  recently  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty- 
eight.  His  first  play  was  put  on  the  stage  in  1831.  his  last, 
and  in  collaboration  with  M.  Paul  Ferrier,  was  presented  in 
1804.  Think  how  prolific  was  d'Ennery  when  he  produced 
not  less  than  six  hundred  and  fifty-nine  acts.  Theophile 
Cautier  often  made  d'Ennery  a  subject  of  ridicule,  as  his 
style  was  bad.  The  playwright's  name  was  Knnery  ;  the  ar- 
istocratic ■•  de  "  was  added. 

The  London  Academy  says  that  Lieut.  Hohson  received 
£  1  ,;oo  for  his  article  on  the  sinking  of  the  Merrimar,  pub- 
lished in  the  Century  Magazine,  but  that  he  refused  ,£"10,000 
for  a  course  of  lectures.  The  Academy  adds  some  other  in- 
teresting data.  To  Kitchener  was  offered  ,£5,000  for  any  sort 
of  a  book  he  might  get  up  on  his  campaign,  but  he  replied : 
No.  thank  you.  I  shall  remain  a  soldier."  To  Admiral 
Dewey  was  offered  £1,000  lor  a  magazine  article  on  the 
Philippines.    He  replied  :  ••  Thanks,  but  I'm  too  busy." 
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MISCELLANY 

A  Royal  Missionary 

Waiter  L  BBASLEY,  in  Ltslu'tWttkly,  New  York.  Kxcerpt 
Chicago  is  enjoying  the  rarity  of  a  distinguished  royal 
missionary,  in  the  person  of  Adeline  Schimmclmann,  of 
Denmark.  The  countess  recently  arrived  in  her  schooner- 
vacht,  the  Duen,  of  fifty-three  tons  register,  formerly  a 
pleasure  craft  owned  by  H.  R.  H.  Prince  U'aldemere,  of 
Denmark.  Countess  Schimmelmann's  mission  is  to  en- 
gage in  spiritual  and  philanthropic  work  among  the 
sailors,  wharfmen,  and  harbor  folk  of  various  nationalities. 
Her  yacht  has  gone  into  winter  quarters,  the  cabin  and 
Jining-saloon  have  been  stripped  of  their  costly  furnish- 
ings, and  the  vessel  is  being  utdized  as  a  free-soup 
kitchen  and  gospel  lecture  room. 

The  countess  is  an  effective  speaker,  being  able  to 
speak  six  different  tongues.  This,  together  with  her  dis- 
tinguished personality,  readily  attracts  many  listeners 
from  all  classes,  ranging  from  the  best  citizens  to  an- 
archists and  harbor  and  river  thieves.    Prior  to  her  visit 


Frrm  Letiit't  WrtWjr 

COUNTESS  SCHIMM  BUM  ANN'S  YACHT  "  DUEN 


to  America  she  carried  on  missionary  work  in  northern 
Kurope,  among  the  Danish  coast  cities  and  the  Baltic  sea 
fishermen.  On  the  docks  and  quays  of  Copenhagen. 
I  Tidon,  and  Hamburg  seamen  of  all  nations  crowded  to 
her  meetings  in  numbers  of  from  one  to  three  thousand. 
The  countess  has  smooth,  brown  hair,  rosy  complexion, 
and  converses  in  a  frank  and  unassuming  manner,  though 
with  a  strong  Danish-German  accent,  her  father  being  a 
Dane  and  her  mother  a  German.  She  is  a  spinster  of 
forty  years.  She  has  three  adopted  sons,  the  younger  two 
being  at  school  at  Montreal.  Her  oldest.  Count  Paul 
t'rederich,  accompanies  heron  her  trips,  acting  as  business 
and  financial  manager,  etc.  In  the  spring  the  countess 
will  visit  New  York  by  way  of  the  Erie  canal. 

Chiniijo  (III.)  Chronidi 
Adeline,  countess  of  the  noble  house  of  Schimmcl- 
mann in  Denmark,  has  sacrificed  her  heirlooms  and 
jewels  that  the  poor  of  a  foreign  land  may  be  fed.  One 
by  one  the  ornaments  have  been  disposed  of  and  the 
money  converted  into  soup  and  bread  and  tea,  and 
36,000  of  Chicago's  unfed  and  unsheltered  men  have  been 
the  beneficiaries  therefrom  in  the  past  three  months.  The 
countess  does  not  regret  the  loss  of  her  jewels,  many  of 
which  were  presents  from  the  Emperor  William  and  Em- 
press Augusta,  whose  personal  friend  she  was.    The  last 


to  go  was  a  pearl  necklace  of  many  thousand  marks'  value, 
which  was  sold  in  England  just  before  the  little  yacht 
Duen  hoisted  the  stare  and  stripes,  the  day  war  was  de- 
clared between  the  United  States  and  Spain,  and  with 
sails  unfurled  started  toward  America.  The  necklace 
was  a  long  double  strand  of  rare  oriental  pearls,  which 
hung  to  her  waist.  It  was  the  gift  of  her  mother,  the 
Lehnscountess  Schimmelmann  and  Lendenborg,  on  her 
eighteenth  birthday,  when  she  was  presented  at  court.  A 
large  gold  diadem  set  with  diamond  stars  was  among  the 
objects  sold.  Also  a  tea  and  coffee  set  of  silver  that  was 
modeled  expressly  for  the  countess  after  an  ancient  set  in 
the  Berlin  museum  and  was  presented  to  her  by  Empress 
Augusta.  There  was  a  gift  from  the  Turkish  government, 
a  massive  ornament,  richly  jeweled.  A  heavy  stranded 
gold  chain  studded  with  ten-karat  rubies  and  a  pendant 
formed  by  a  big  heart  of  a  solid  ruby  set  over  a  larger 
heart  of  gold,  one  of  her  most  cherished  possessions,  was 
also  sold. 

"They  all  had  to  go  that  the  poor  might  be  fed,"  the 
countess  said,  with  a  little  laugh.  "  They  were  all  very 
valuable,  but  not  so  dear  as  the  thought  of  caring  for  the 
unfortunate.  Christ  said,  '  What  ye  do  unto  my  people, 
do  ye  likewise  unto  me.'  Some  people  tell  me  I  do  not 
preach  enough.  But  I  like  to  show  my  Christianity  by 
deeds  rather  than  by  words." 

The  Care  of  Books 

HELEN  Jay   in  Harper's  Ra*ar,    New    York.    Condensed  for 
Pf8i.ii  Opinion 

An  enthusiastic  hook-lover  once  declared  that  he 
could  not  enjoy  the  public  reading  of  an  eminent  author 
because  the  latter,  while  standing  before  his  audience, 
rumpled  the  leaves  of  the  book  in  his  hand,  bending  the 
covers  back  until  they  touched.  Certainly  we  have  all 
suffered  from  a  sense  of  outrage  at  the  crimes  committed 
upon  our  favorite  volumes  through  the  cruel  handling  of 
the  careless  borrower.  When  some  beloved  edition 
comes  back  to  us  soiled  and  defaced,  we  feel  very  much  as 
the  mother  does  when  she  views  the  marks  of  blows  upon 
defenseless  baby  hands  and  faces ;  for  the  real  sting  of 
the  wrongs  committed  against  books,  declares  the  quaint 
old  chronicler,  lies  in  the  wantonness  of  the  deed,  in- 
creased by  the  helplessness  of  the  victims. 

It  is  this  instinct,  detecting  the  vital  principle  in 
books,  that  marks  the  difference  between  the  book-buyer 
and  the  genuine  student.  To  one,  volumes  are  simply 
inanimate  objects  ;  to  the  other,  they  are  comrades  and 
friends.  Some  one  has  put  it  on  record  that  a  true 
scholar  has  a  motherly  instinct  in  caring  for  books.  That 
he  knows  every  one  and  its  location,  having  a  sense  of 
the  feel  as  well  as  the  shape  of  his  favorites,  and  watches 
over  them  all,  and  even  loves  the  prodigals,  that  set  off 
on  adventurous  journeys  into  other  rooms.  Perhaps  it  is  a 
failure  to  comprehend  this  semi-maternal  devotion  that 
causes  so  many  to  consider  that  books  can  be  replaced,  or 
that  the  loss  of  one  matters  little  where  there  are  so  many. 
None  but  the  genuine  book-lover  can  fathom  the  anguish 
of  Pepys  as  he  records  among  the  national  turmoils 
occasioned  by  the  London  fire  the  far  sadder  fact  thai  he 
was  "mightily  troubled,"  even  in  his  sleep,  at  missing 
four  or  five  of  his  books. 

A  book-lover  once  upon  a  time,  we  are  told,  cancelled 
his  engagement  to  a  most  estimable  lady  because  she  had 
narked  a  borrowed  book.  He  took  the  high  moral 
ground  that  "  a  person  capable  of  such  an  act  of  piracy 
could  not  be  loyal  to  any  constitutional  estate. "  He 
might  perhaps  have  gone  further  and  argued  that  such  an 
offensive  intrusion  of  her  opinions  boded  no  good  for  the 
future  peace  of  the  domestic  circle.  A  friend  may  not 
borrow  our  garments  and  alter  them  to  suit  his  physical 
peculiarities  and  then  return  them  to  us  unrebtiked — and 
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yet  our  books  come  back  to  our  homes  so  charged  with 
the  personality  of  the  borrower  that  wc  have  an  uncom- 
fortable sense  of  invading  privacy  when  we  turn  the 
pages.  It  is  not  our  book  any  longer — that  alien  volume 
that  emphasizes  what  we  prefer  to  slight,  and  calls  atten- 
tion in  black  lines  to  the  very  points  we  would  ignore, 
and  at  best  chatters  mental  confidences  in  which  we  have 
no  interest.  The  law  declares  that  our  property  shall  not 
be  wantonly  defaced  and  the  offender  go  free,  but  there 
is  no  redress  for  the  interlarded  volume  with  its  adjectives 
and  exclamation  points,  or,  crowning  ofTcnce,  its  queries 
and  its  interrogation  points. 

The  University  of  Paris  has  left  on  record  a  note- 
worthy example.  The  librarian  would  not  lend  a  book 
even  to  Louis  Ninth  unless  he  left  some  valuable  in 
pledge  for  its  return,  and  gave  a  bond  tb  one  of  his  chief 
ministers  that  "  its  return  should  duly  take  place  when 
he  had  finished  it. "  Would  there  were  some  such  rules 
protecting  private  collections  to-day!  Surely  we  might 
all  profit  by  this  admonition  frequently  seen  in  books  of 
the  colonial  days :  "Read  Slowly — Pause  Frequently— 
Think  Seriously — Finger  Lightly — Keep  Cleanly — Return 
Duly — with  the  Corners  of  the  Leaves  Not  Turned 
Down." 

+ 

Wealth  and  College  Life 

Harftrs  Bazar,  New  York.  Kxecrpt 

It  is  extremely  interesting  to  speculate  how  far  the 
rapidly  growing  wealth  of  the  community  is  destined  to 
modify  the  habits  and  methods  of  college  life,  and  this 
question  is  perhaps  better  studied  at  Harvard  than  else- 
where. There  have  arisen  in  Cambridge,  as  if  by  magic, 
within  the  last  ten  years,  a  series  of  dormitories,  providing 
the  richer  students  with  more  comforts,  and  even  lux- 
uries, than  can  be  found  probably  in  any  other  American 
university,  and  very  likely  greater  in  many  cases  than  the 
young  men  themselves  have  ever  enjoyed  at  home. 
These  buildings  have  in  all  cases  been  constructed  not  by 
the  university  itself,  but  by  outside  parties.  Vet  one  of 
the  wisest  professors  at  Harvard  (Professor  G.  H.  Palmer) 
has  expressed  the  opinion  that  every  dollar  allowed  to  a 
college  student  over  Siooo  is  a  positive  injury  to  him, 
although  a  case  has  recently  arisen  in  court  where  the 
guardian  of  such  a  student  has  been  authorized  by  a 
judge  to  allow  his  ward  $4500  a  year  instead  of  $1500,  on 
the  ground  that  the  smaller  sum  is  not  sufficient  to  main- 
tain him  "in  the  social  position  to  which  he  belongs." 
Fortunately  young  men  are  naturally  democratic,  and  it 
may  be  safely  said  that  no  one  really  obtains  popularity 
or  leadership  at  Harvard  by  the  mere  spending  of  money  ; 
although  it  may  also  be  said  that  a  certain  freedom  in  the 
use  of  one's  income  may  sometimes  help  toward  this.  It 
is  an  exceptional  thing  for  money  to  be  very  lavishly  and 
foolishly  spent  at  Harvard — at  least  by  comparison  with 
the  standards  of  fashionable  society — and  the  richer  young 
men  sometimes  set  in  this  respect  an  example  of  good 
sense,  and  do  much  in  a  quiet  way  to  help  along  the 
poorer.  On  the  other  hand,  how  great  the  sacrifices  are 
which  proceed  from  poverty  may  be  seen  in  the  fact,  per- 
sonally known  to  me,  of  a  young  Harvard  student  who 
lived  for  some  time  entirely  on  hard  bread  and  crackers, 
at  an  expense  vary  ing  from  five  to  ten  cents  a  day,  until 
his  health  broke  down  under  it,  and  the  fact  became 
known  to  his  teachers  by  his  unexpected  collate  at  the 
beginning  of  an  examination.  Being  thenceforth  prop- 
erly fed,  he  finished  his  academic  course  with  honor,  and 
is  now  a  professional  student.  No  place  of  residence, 
except  perhaps  a  college  settlement  in  a  city,  tests  one's 
powers  of  human  sympathy  more  than  living  in  a  univer- 
sity town  ;  and  this  all  the  more  because  those  most  de- 
serving aid  sometimes  lead  lives  of  absolute  seclusion,  and 
their  necessities  ate  not  known  until  it  is  too  late. 
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Bird  Day  in  the  Public  Schools 

Chicago  (III.)  Ttmtl-licraU.  Condensed  for  Pi Rl  ic  Opinion 
The  Consenviivt,  a  Nebraska  City  weekly  paper  edited 
by  J.  Sterling  Morton,  contains  in  a  recent  issue  a  long 
plea  for  the  addition  of  Bird  day  to  the  school  calendar. 
C.  A.  Babcock,  superintendent  of  schools  at  Oil  City, 
Pa.,  is  credited  with  being  the  originator  of  the  idea  of 
Bird  day.  He  wrote  to  Mr.  Morton  in  1894  urging  the 
establishment  of  such  a  day  on  the  same  general  plan 
as  Arbor  day,  and  his  suggestion  met  with  the  hearty  ap- 
proval of  the  then  secretary  of  agriculture,  who  was  him- 
self the  founder  of  Arbor  day.  May  4  of  the  same  year 
Oil  City  gratified  the  wishes  of  its  school  superintendent 
by  giving  effect  to  his  idea.  This  was  the  first  Bird  day, 
and,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  Journal  of  Educa- 
tion, it  was  observed  in  the  Oil  City  schools  with  a  degree 
of  enthusiasm  which  was  good  to  see.  "The  amount  of 
information  about  birds  that  was  collected  by  the  children 
was  simply  amazing.  Original  compositions  were  read, 
informal  discussions  were  held,  talks  by  teachers  were 
given  and  the  birds  in  literature  were  aot  forgotten  or 
overlooked. " 

Subsequent  observances  were  equally  successful  ;  a 
similar  movement  was  started  in  Iowa,  and  in  other  states 
there  was  an  awakening  of  interest  on  the  subject.  It 
engaged  the  sympathies  of  the  crusaders,  who  deplore  the 
sacrifice  of  birds  to  millinery,  and  of  those  who  would 
check  the  murderous  and  predatory  instincts  of  small 
boys,  but  there  has  as  yet  been  no  such  general  support 
of  Bird  day  as  has  been  accorded  to  Arbor  day.  Time, 
however,  might  well  be  spared  to  it,  both  because  of  the 
instruction  and  the  pleasure  it  would  bring.  Here  wc 
note  a  stimulus  that  is  a  real  inspiration  to  study.  Tire- 
some routine  makes  way  for  a  series  of  object  lessons  in 
the  preparation  for  which  the  youthful  demonstrators  have 
had  their  faculties  of  observation  exercised  to  the  utmost. 
In  larger  cities  the  study  of  bird  life  might  be  made  in 
the  parks  and  in  those  delightful  books  of  which  the  pub- 
lishers arc  so  lavish  nowadays.  Never  was  there  a  time 
before  when  children  could  get  at  so  many  charming  and 
attractive  volumes  on  any  branch  of  natural  history, 
never  a  time  when  so  much  was  done  in  literature  to  cor- 
rect the  ignorance  that  has  attacked  the  feathered  allies 
of  men  in  field  and  forest  as  if  they  were  enemies.  It  is  a 
good  work  that  deserves  the  general  establishment  of 
Bird  day  to  further  its  object. 

Various  Topics 

The  Rev.  James  Monroe  Taylor,  president  oi  Vassar  col- 
lege, has  declined  the  presidency  of  Brown  university,  re- 
cently tendered  him. 

Dr.  Carnett,  keeper  of  the  printed  hooks  in  the  British 
museum  and  editor  of  the  great  catalogue,  has  resigned 
after  forty-eight  years'  service. 

Mayor  Quincy  of  Boston  proposes  to  establish  a  munici- 
pal crematory  for  the  incineration  of  the  bodies  of  dead 
paupers,  criminals  and  others  whose  disposition  is  a  public 
charge. 

Dr.  I).  K.  Pearsons  has  pledged  $15,000  for  Sheridan  col- 
lege, Wyoming,  on  the  condition  that  $50,000  additional  be 
raised.  $25,000  for  buildings  and  $15,000  for  permanent 
endowment. 

Charterhouse  school's  oldest  scholar  is  Mr.  Charles  Abbott 
ol  Ipswich,  aged  one  hundred  and  one  years,  and  still  active 
and  sound.  He  has  survived  twenty-two  brothers  and  sisters 
and  all  his  six  children. 

People  with  conscientious  objections  to  vaccination  are 
allowed  to  expose  their  children  to  smallpox  in  England.  The 
argument  ot'  a  recent  objector  in  the  Marylebone  police  court 
was  that  "  if  Ciod  Almighty  thought  that  vaccination  was 
necessary-  or  even  desirable  He  would  have  performed  the 
operation  before  the  child  was  born." 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 

A  Norel  of  Protest 

Tit  rWSw^Ml.    Bv  the  Re*.  Wiuum  IU««v 
V.D.  Cloth,  pp.  51  j,  »i. 53.   Sew  Vurk:  Century 

Co. 

Undoubtedly  the  greatest  novel  among 
the  post-holiday  publications  is  Dr. 
Barry's  -Two  Standards."  It  will  be 
remembered  that  twelve  years  ago  the 
author  achieved  no  small  success  with 


O^rifhl  ,SV9  /■>■  Ikt  Cnt*rx  Co. 
WILLIAM  BARRY 

•  The  New  Antigone."  Since  that  time 
the  world  of  letters  has  known  him  only 
is  a  reviewer.  A  recent  article  by  him 
in  the  London  Quarterly  Review,  deal- 
ing rigorously  with  the  writings  of 
Marie  Corelli  and  Hall  Caine,  was 
widely  quoted.  (See  PUBLIC  Opinion, 
November  17.)  Though  a  priest  of  the 
lutle  Roman  Catholic  mission  of  Dor- 
chester, England,  Dr.  Harry  possesses  a 
marvelous  knowledge  of  the  world  and 
the  things  of  the  world.  "The  Two 
Standards  "  reflects  all  the  interests  of 
modern  life,  the  commercial  no  less  than 
the  religious. 

The  title  is  taken  from  one  of  the  ex- 
ercises of  St.  Ignatius,  the  famous  par- 
able which  represents  life  as  a  holy  war, 
Christ  the  captain  on  one  side,  Lucifer, 
the  rebel  and  renegade,  over  against 
him.  The  theme  is  the  struggle  to 
chose  between  the  ••  pleasing  evil  and 
the  bitter  good."  Under  these  two 
standards  an  incessant  warfare  is  waged. 
It  begins  with  the  revolt  of  poor  human 
nature  against  the  harshness  of  an  iron- 
bound  creed,  when  the  heroine,  Marian 
Oreystokc,  breaks  away  from  the  re- 
straints of  a  narrow  Calvinism  and  the 
monotonous  routine  of  a  village  parson- 
age, and  contracts  a  loveless  marriage 
with  a  bold  speculator  of  the  Ernest  T. 
Hooley  type,  whose  Midas  touch  turns 
every  venture  into  gold.  For  a  while 
she  revels  in  the  luxuries  of  life,  until, 
"sickened  with  a  nausea  of  gold,"  she 
seeks  relief  in  art,  and  devotes  herself 
to  the  study  of  music.  At  this  point, 
enter  Gerard  Elven,  a  German  musician, 
whose  unworldly  devotion  to  his  art 
contrasts  so  sharply  with  her  husband's 
sordid  greed  for  gatn.  The  inevitable 
happens.  She  falls  in  love  with  Elven, 
and  the  conflict  rages  between  love  and 
duty.  -Two  loves  and  the  struggle  for 
victory— whichever  wins,  the  issue  is 
tragic.  Impulse  and  law,  and  the  mar- 
tyrs of  each.    The  world  movement 
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passing  through  their  hearts.  A  ro- 
mance, but  also  unalloyed  reality."  In 
the  end,  duty  triumphs,  and  Marian 
Oreystokc.  who  has  no  compunctions  of 
conscience  in  deserting  her  husband  at 
the  height  of  his  prosperity,  feels  con- 
strained to  return  to  him  when  he  is  an 
outcast,  a  pauper,  a  criminal,  and  an 
imbecile. 

Let  no  one  imagine  that  this  brief  out- 
line gives  an  adequate  idea  of  the  scope 
ol  the  story,  for  there  arc  "  wheels  within 
wheels,"  and  each  of  the  minor  charac- 
ters becomes  the  central  figure  of  a 
minor  drama.  Nearly  all  the  fin  <ie  Steele 
fads  and  fancies,  "ologies  "  and  "  isms  " 
find  apostles  in  one  or  more  of  the  per- 
sons portrayed.  The  great  problems  of 
sex,  heredity,  environment,  and  the  in- 
exorable consequences  of  sin  are  dis- 
sected with  a  moralist's  unsparing  hand. 
No  vital  question  that  has  agitated 
London  society  within  the  last  decade  is 
overlooked. 

It  is  strange  that  in  dealing  with  these 
intensely  modern  interests  the  author 
should  resort  to  such  time-worn  devices 
as  the  development  of  the  ugly  duckling 
into  the  flawless  swan,  the  discovery  ot 
the  old  chest  containing  the  books  that 
give  Marian  Greystoke  such  a  wonder- 
lul  outlook  upon  life,  and  her  sudden 
and  inexplicable  acquisition  of  a  voice 
more  powerful  than  that  of  a  world-re- 
nowned prima  donna. 

As  a  work  of  art  "The  Two  Stand- 
ards "  is  curiously  unbalanced.  In  some 
places  it  is  top-heavy  with  erudition,  in 
others  almost  classic  in  its  simplicity, 
though  as  a  rule  the  author  clings  to 
the  grand  manner  and  the  rhetorical 
finish  in  vogue  a  generation  ago.  He 
has  the  Disraelian  fondness  for  scenic 
effect,  but  unfortunately  the  reader  is 
often  conscious  of  the  mechanism  by 
which  the  effect  is  produced,  as  when 
the  scene  is  shifted  from  London  to 
W'ynfletc-Abbcy  to  give  a  more  pictur- 
esque setting  to  the  entering  of  the  hero, 
Gerard  Elven.  Certain  chapters,  how- 
ever, like  the  idyllic  Rosa  Munda,  or  the 
extraordinary  Mater  Sacva  Cupidum,  or 
the  pathetic  Fronde  Novelle,  sweep  all 
criticism  before  them. 

As  a  protest  against  the  gross  com- 
mercialism of  the  age  "  The  Two  Stand- 
ards "is  without  a  parallel  in  modern 
literature. 

4- 

Democracy 

Drmteracy.  A  Studv  ■f  Government.  Bv  Jambs  A. 
Hv»LOr.  Ph.D.  Cloth,  pp.  300.  fi  =o.  New  York: 
Ou»rle*  Scribner'»  Soo». 

Bein<;  of  good  moral  character  and 
living  in  New  York,  the  city  in  which 
political  corruption  has  developed  to  its 
greatest  extent  in  this  country,  we  are 
naturally  predisposed  toward  Professor 
Hyslop's  essay  when  we  have  read  only 
the  few  words  on  the  fly-leaf  dedicating 
the  liook  to  all  who  despise  politics. 

Professor  Hyslop  takes  up  a  good  part 
of  his  book  in  showing  that  we  have 
come  to  a  pass  where  something  must 
be  done  to  check  the  evils  that  have 
grown  out  of  our  system  of"  government. 
His  picture  is  a  gloomy  one,  as,  indeed, 
it  must  be  if  it  were  to  be  true.  Of  course 
those  who  think  that  the  test  of  patriot- 
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ism  is  indiscriminate  defense  of  every- 
thing American,  faults  included,  will  lay 
down  the  book  before  its  constructive 
parts  are  reached.  To  such,  an  earnest 
and  honest  critic  of  our  government  is 
merely  a  ••  pessimist."  Nearly  all  the 
men  who  have  attempted  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  faults  of  our  political  system 
have  been  answered  only  by  the  calling 
of  names.  Not  that  the  thick  and-thin 
defenders  have  had  a  monopoly  of  re- 
crimination ;  but  the  reformers  mix  ar- 
guments with  their  epithets,  differing 
therein  from  the  Bourbons  who  deal  ex- 
clusively in  abuse. 

Well,  something  must  be  done,  so  Pro- 
fessor Hyslop  throws  out  these  sugges- 
tions : 

1  A  permanent  official  class  ;  civil 
service  reform  extended  to  state  and 
county  government. 

2  A  court  of  impeachment  and  re- 
moval for  securing  universal  official  re- 
sponsibility. 

3  The  extension  of  executive  power 
of  appointment  and  influence  over  leg- 
islation. 

4  An  agency  for  the  correction  ol 
abuses  arising  out  of  the  extension  of 
executive  power,  and  for  the  prevention 
of  congressional  interference  with  ap- 
pointments, etc. 

5  The  adoption,  with  modifications, 
of  the  English  system  of  representation. 

We  say  that  the  author  throws  out 
these  suggestions  because  he  docs  not 
put  them  in  judicial  form.  The 
lack  of  judicial  attitude  in  the  book 
is  its  greatest  weakness.  Professor 
Hyslop  says,  in  effect,  "  I  know  no  one 
wilt  listen  to  me,  so  I  will  not  put  too 
much  care  into  the  exposition  of  my  re- 
forms, being  content  to  regard  this  effort 
merely  as  a  firebrand,  which,  with 
others,  will  in  time  start  a  conflagra- 
tion." This  was  a  great  mistake  ;  it 
would  have  been  better  to  argue  through- 
out as  though  he  expected  that  this 
would  lie  the  last  word  of  direction 
needed  to  guide  democracy  out  of  the 
desert.  Instead  he  so  conscientiously 
picks  his  own  suggestions  to  pieces  that 
we  have  little  to  add  to  the  objec- 
tions their  originator  has  brought  for- 
ward. He  deplores  the  encroachments 
on  the  executive  ;  strengthens  the  exec- 
utive, and  in  the  next  line  recommends 
an  •'  agency"  to  get  the  executive  under 
control  again.  And  then,  before  his  pow- 
ers arc  extended,  first  catch  your  perfect 
president,  such  an  one.  in  fact,  as  we 
have  never  yet  had. 

The  author  thinks  that  the  initiative 
and  referendum,  the  logical  outcome  of 
the  present  trend  of  democracy,  will 
have  to  be  tried,  will  only  accentuate  the 
evils  now  existing,  and  then  will  come 
the  reaction  toward  a  stronger  executive. 

We  can  not  say  that  one  is  likely  to 
profit  largely  by  reading  Professor  Hys- 
lop's volume,  but  we  were  glad  to  sec  it 
nevertheless.  It  is  one  of  the  scores 
that  will  have  to  be  published  before 
needed  reforms  are  brought  about,  and 
the  men  who  put  forth  these  pioneer 
words  of  reform  arc  far  braver  and  far 
more  worthy  ot  respect  than  those  who 
stand  idly  by  and  ••  guess  it  will  come 
out  all  right." 
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Briefer  Notices 

Unattractively  printed  on  poor  paper 
is  a  volume  before  us  bearing  the  title 
of  ■■  Red  Patriots,"  in  which  Charles  H. 
Coe  tells  the  story  of  the  Seminoles.  It 
is  noi  a  novel  but  a  history.  That  this 
tribe  has  been  persistently  wronged  both 
by  their  white  neighbors  and  by  the 
national  government,  is  the  view  that 
has  been  taken  by  every  one  who  has 
investigated  the  subject  for  forty  years 
past.  There  seems  to  he  good  reason 
for  believing  that  the  warfare  which  be- 
gan seventy  years  ago  and  finally  ended 
in  1858  could  have  been  avoided  by  a 
just  policy,  but  banishment  to  the  west 
was  early  decided  upon  and  never  lost 
sight  of  until  every  Seminole  had  lelt 
Florida  save  barely  a  hundred,  (the  enu- 
meration is  vague  who  escaped  to  the 
inaccessible  depths  of  the  Everglades. 
Mr.  Coe's  object  has  heen  to  create  pub- 
lic sentiment  in  behalf  of  this  deserving 
remnant.  His  investigation  has  been 
thorough  and  his  narrative  covers  all 
that  he  has  been  able  to  And  concerning 
the  Seminoles  from  their  separation  trom 
the  Creeks  and  their  migration  to  Flor- 
ida early  in  the  eighteenth  century.  His 
desire  for  exhaustivencss  leads  him  at 
times  into  discursiveness,  and  the  poeti- 
cal fragments  might  as  well  have  been 
omitted,  but  he  has  an  interesting  story 
to  tell,  and  he  tells  it  effectively.  Cloth, 
pp.  290.    F.ditor  Pub.  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

We  have  had  occasion  to  notice  some 
of  the  Lothrop  publishing  company's  list 
of  juveniles  lately,  and  now  we  come 
across  five  more  which  seem  to  deserve 
special  mention.  We  do  not  put  them 
together  on  account  of  any  similarity  of 
aim  or  method,  for  Emilie  I'oulsson's 
"Child  Stories  and  Rhymes"  (pp.  89. 
$1.25)  is  for  the  little  people  who  are 
passing  their  happy  days  in  kindergartens, 
while  "Pansy's"  "Reuben's  Hindrances" 
(pp.  29;.  51.251  is  a  story  for  boys  of 
trom  twelve  to  fifteen,  and  is  marked  by 
the  religious  feeling  which  characterizes 
Mrs.  Alden's  work.  Miss  I'oulsson's 
book  is  delightfully  illustrated  by  L.  J. 
Hridgman.  Sophie  Swctt's  •'  Bilberry 
Hoys  and  Girls,"  illustrated  by  Etheldred 
B.  Barry  (pp.  3:6,  $1.25),  is  intended 
for  the  boys  and  girls  who  go  to  gram- 
mar school  and  can  therefore  appreciate 
Miss  Swell's  excellent  delineations  of  the 
life  of  the  young  New  F.ngland  villagers. 
Mrs.  Henrietta  R.  Elliot's  '•  Laura's  Hol- 
idays "  is  also  good,  but  it  is  better 
adapted  to  the  taste  of  younger  children 
(pp.  94.  50  cents;.  Charles  Stuart  Pratt's 
•*  Hue  Hut.  "  is  the  autobiography  of  a  fly 
and  will  suit  the  six-year-old  rapitally 
(pp.  102,  75  cent's;. 

"  The  World's  Unrest  and  Its  Rem- 
edy," by  James  Field  Spaulding,  is  a 
declaration  and  defense  of  the  Catholic 
religion.  The  unrest  of  the  world  is 
calling  for  help.  What  shall  give  it 
rest  ?  Christ's  religion  is  the  only 
power  that  can  heal  this  universal  fever. 
Christianity  is  the  only  religion  which 
provides  lor  the  soul's  necessities.  But 
there  are  so  many  phases  of  professed 
Christianity  !  Cardinal  Newman  said 
•■  1  am  a  Catholic  because  I  am  a  Chris- 
tian." Christianity  means  the  church 
established    by  Christ  upon  the  rock 


Peter.  Next  Protestantism  is  charged 
with  vagueness,  having  no  definite 
notions  of  the  church  as  an  organiza- 
tion; but  the  Catholic  Church  presents 
just  that  reasonable  deriniteness  re- 
quired in  a  religious  system  meant  to 
meet  the  widest  needs  of  the  souls  of 
men.  Thus,  the  unity  of  faith  and 
discipline,  worship  and  sacraments, 
holiness  and  its  ministry  of  reconcilia- 
tion present  at  least,  says  the  author,  a 
portion  of  remedy  for  the  world's  un- 
rest. It  is  a  well-written  book,  but  its 
necessity  is  not  apparent,  as  it  contains 
nothing  new.  Its  reading,  however,  may 
widen  the  outlook  of  its  readers.whcther 
they  be  Catholics  or  Protestants.  (Long- 
mans, Green  \  Co.,  New  York.) 

Some  readers  may  remember  William 
Canton's  W.  V.:  Her  Book  "  which  ap- 
peared two  or  three  years  ago- -  the  "  W. 
V."  being  a  little  girl.  She  has  presum- 
ably grown  since  then,  for  the  stories 
which  make  up  the  same  author's  "  W. 
V.'s  Golden  Legend."  are  beyond  the 
comprehension  of  a  child,  and  she  is 
represented  as  an  insatiable  listener.  It 
was  a  mistake  to  add  the  '■  W.  V."  tag 
to  them,  for  thereby  there  are  many  that 
will  unwittingly  pass  the  book  by  un- 
opened and  miss  the  beauty  of  these 
legends  of  the  saints  and  martyrs.  Many 
have  no  foundation  save  in  the  fancy  of 
Mr.  Canton,  but  he  has  made  them  such 
a  labor  of  love  that  these  creations  of  his 
imagination  have  the  same  media-vat 
air  as  have  the  Little  Flowers  of  Saint 
Francis,  from  which  we  observe  he 
draws.  It  is  much  better  work  than 
•*  W.  V.:  Her  Book,"  which  was  so 
strongly  overpraised  in  some  quarters. 
In  thorough  keeping  with  the  text  arc 
T.  H.  Robinson's  pictures  which  arc  ol 
remarkable  beauty  in  conception  and 
execution.  (Cloth,  pp.  309.  Dodd.Mead 
&  Co.,  New  York.) 

A  little  book  for  the  thoughtful  is 
"From  Day  to  Day."  which  has  been 
compiled  by  Theodora  W.  Woolscy. 
Each  of  its  3«>  pages  is  headed  with  a 
text  from  the  Bible  in  English,  followed 
by  its  translation  into  French,  German 
and  Italian.  The  type  is  clear  and  the 
mechanical  arrangement  tasteful.  The 
dark  green  cover,  with  silver  ornaments 
simulating  hinges  and  <  lasp,  is  Non- 
effective. Cloth.  Little.  Brown  \  Co.', 
Boston. ' 

•■  Health  in  the  Nursery,"  by  Henry 
Ashby,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  C.  P.,  is  a  manual 
for  home  use.  It  covers  the  whole 
range  of  problems  that  arise  during  the 
infancy  of  a  child.  It  is  not  the  diseases 
and  ailments  that  are  discussed,  hut  the 
precautions  and  means  that  may  be 
taken  to  avoid  illness.  A  great  deal  of 
useful  information  is  presented  in  simple 
phraseology,  and,  so  far  as  we  can 
judge,  the  l>ook  is  thoroughly  practical. 
Cloth,  pp.  227.  Longmans,  Crecn  & 
Co.,  New  York.  1 

••  A  Text  Book  of  General  Physic*." 
by  Charles  S.  Hastings,  Ph.D.,  and 
Frederick  E.  Beach,  Ph.D..  is  published 
by  the  Messrs.  Ginn  \  Co.  (Boston.! 
Completeness  and  the  attention  paid  to 
the  philosophical  side  of  the  science 
are  features  ol  the  book,  which  is  in- 
tended only  tor  colleges  and  advanced 


scientific  schools.  The  study  of  dynam- 
ics is  regarded  as  the  basis  of  the  whole 
science  of  physics  and,  accordingly,  the 
treatment  of  mechanics  is  more  than 
ordinarily  complete.  The  fact  that  the 
authors  are  members  of  the  faculty  01 
the  Sheffield  scientific  school  inspires 
confidence  in  the  correctness  ol  their 
judgment  as  to  what  is  required  in  a 
text  book  of  this  nature.  (Cloth,  pp. 
768.    $2.95  , 

"The  Teaching  of  Jesus"  is  a  classi- 
fied compilation,  without  comment,  ol 
the  ethical  and  spiritual  teachings  ol 
Christ.  It  reminds  us  of  some  sermons 
we  hear;  the  preacher  seems  to  leave 
much  unsaid  that  might  have  been  said 
to  the  advantage  of  the  text.  As  it  is. 
however,  this  book  will  be  handy  lor 
the  Sunday-school  teacher.  Jean  Du 
Buy  is  the  author  and  James  H.  West 
Boston:  the  publisher. 

Latest  Publications  Received 

[Prompt  mention  in  this  list  of  all  book- 
received  will  be  deemed  by  us  a  full  equiv- 
alcnt  to  publishers.  The  selection  of  vol. 
umcs  for  further  notice  will  be  determined 
by  their  merits  and  the  interests  of  our 
readers.] 

AMKRICAN  nook  CO..  1  IM  INN  ATI.  <>■ 
Francois,  Victor  E.    Introductory  French 

Prose  Composition.  Hoards.  35  cent-. 
Farrar.  T.  J.    I  .a  Cigale  >  he*  les  Fourmt-. 

Board-..  55  cents. 
Sytiis,  1„  C.     Selected  Letters  of  Mine,  dt 

Sevignc.    Hoards,  25  cents. 
Our  New  PoS*c«sions:  Cuba,  Puerto  Rico. 

Hawaii,  Philippine*.    Taper,  10  cents. 

<  .  \\.  IIARIjKBN,  HYRAClsK.  N.  V. 

Thomas.  Flavel  S.  A  Dictionary  of  t  111 
vcrsilv  Degree*,    ("loth.  Si. 

Bardccn.  C.  \V.  Authors'  Birthday*.  Cloth. 
$1 

Ull'HI  H.\Y  .V  MO  I  I  HE  Co.,  NKW  VOKk. 

Jokai.  Maurus.  An  Hungarian  Nabob- 
Cloth.  $1.2). 

Raymond.  Walter  Two  Men  CV  Mendip. 
Cloth,  i.js. 

Kimllater.  Jan.-  Helen.  Rachel.  Cloth. 
Si. 25. 

Norris.  Frank.    McTVaguc.    Cloth,  fci.25. 

1. INN  A  co.,  BO-ION. 

Lib  htield.  Mary  F-    Sir  Roger  <lc  Coveity 

Papers,  (loth. 
Bain.  Charles  W.  Seventh  Hook  of  Homer  - 

Odyssey.  Cloth. 
IIARIIU  A  liUOTlim*.  NKVV  YORK. 
Ilardv,  Thomas.    Weisex  Poems.  Cloth. 

»l.5<». 

Thackcniv,  William  Makepeace.  The  Vir 
ginians.  Biographical  edition,  cloth. 
Si-75- 

HUSKY  MOI  T  A  CO..  MAY  YORK. 
Stagpoole,  Henry  De  Yetv.    The  Rapin. 

Cloth,  $1.25. 
1  .avigna.  ,  Albert.    Music  and  Musician-. 

Cloth,  $.;. 

..CRN  COl  HI  11  11.  Co.,  CHICAGO.  HI  . 

S  liubert,  Hermann.    Mathematical  Essay- 
ami  R*s  n  ations.    (  loth.  75  cents. 
TlloMAs  WIUI-TAKtR.  NfcW  YORK. 

Huntington.  W.  R.  Four  Key. Word-  of 
Religion.    Paper.  25  cents. 


Imperial  America: 

By  WiuuM  L".  I.mhuk.  The  fubjecl  treated  hl«- 
lurically.  an<l  1l,e  preterit  tendency  tntranli  <M- 
pjtwtun  ivh.i.  aten,  Full  ol  Fact*  and  Fi^um. 
The  lint  bank  Ml  »*<•  question  af  ttw  day. 

121H",  |>u|?er  ni  pa^rs.    Postpaid.  25  cvnU. 
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BUSINESS  AND  FINANCE 

The  Business  Situation 

vWlrd  and  Condenaed  tor  Pt'W-IC  Onxio* 
THE  GENERAL  SITIATION 
/)««'*  AVw«...  New  York.  Mart*  4 

The  business  for  the  past  month  was 
tar  the  greatest  ever  known  in  February. 
Clearing  house  exchanges  were  about 
$7 .000.000,000,  against  $5,567,553,844 
last  year,  and  54.2  larger  than  in  1892. 
In  all  the  years  of  weekly  commercial 
reporting  there  has  been  no  other  week 
in  which  the  reports  from  all  parts  ol 
the  country  have  been,  on  the  whole, 
so  good  as  they  arc  this  week.  More- 
over, during  the  past  week  there  has 
been  a  general  advance  in  wages,  im- 
mediate or  prospective.  Iron  works  at 
Pittsburg  and  in  the  valleys  set  the  pace 
which  the  Pennsylvania  steel  company, 
with  6.000  hands,  and  the  Sparrow's 
Point  works,  with  2,000,  and  the  great 
tin-plate  combination,  with  many  estab- 
lishments, have  followed.  The  Fall 
River  cotton  mills  agreed  on  Monday 
to  an  advance  of  eleven  per  cent,  to  take 
effect  April  1st,  and  New  Bedford  and 
Taunton  mills  have  followed,  with  the 
Amoskeag.  of  Manchester,  having  10,- 
000  hands,  and  the  Pacific,  of  Lawrence, 
having  5,000,  and  many  other  textile 
works.  Coal  operators  in  West  Vir- 
ginia and  some  other  states  have  taken 
the  same  course,  and  in  Arkansas  and 
Indian  territory  about  10,000  miners  arc 
demanding  a  similar  advance.  At  most 
points  the  advance  of  ten  per  cent  or 
more  was  entirely  voluntary.  It  has  av- 
eraged rive  to  ten  per  cent  in  tin-plate 
works,  and  about  ten  per  cent  in  other 
cases,  and,  as  it  affects  much  over  100,- 
000  hands,  it  will  add  greatly  to  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  wage-earners. 

WHEAT  AND  CORN 

Holders  of  wheat  have  been  looking 
lor  the  report  ol  the  agricultural  depart- 
ment regarding  stocks  held  by  farmers 
March  1st,  but  commercial  reports  in- 
dicate that  such  stocks  arc  the  largest 
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ever  held  at  this  date.  They  have  to 
support  them  the  western  receipts  from 
farms  which  have  been  larger  than  for 
past  years  in  February,  for  four  weeks  12,- 
57 1 ,000  bushels. against  10,004,600  bush- 
els last  year,  while  Atlantic  exports  have 
been,  for  four  weeks,  12,829,756,  against 
9,878,636  last  year.  The  Pacific  ex- 
ports have  been  605,737  bushels  for  the 
week,  against  64,993  last  year,  and  from 
other  ports  187,829  bushels  have  been 
shipped  during  the  past  week.  Rarely, 
if  ever,  has  there  been  as  great  a  de- 
mand for  grain  at  this  season  as  now 
appears,  but  the  price  has  yielded  I  % 
cents  for  the  week,  although  corn  has 
advanced  rent  for  spot,  the  receipts 
having  fallen. 

COTTON  AND  WOOL 
The  textile  industries  are  making  pro- 
gress. There  has  been  a  strong  in- 
crease in  the  demand  for  cotton  goods, 
resulting  in  further  advances  in  the 
prices  tor  some,  while  in  woolen  goods 
a  slight  advance  appears  notwithstand- 
ing a  decline  in  the  prices  ot  wool,  dur- 
ing February.  The  decline  has  not 
been  general  in  wool,  nor  has  the  ad- 
vance in  goods.  The  heavy  weight  sea- 
son has  been  disappointing,  and  the 
manufacturers  are  willing  to  gel  on  for 
the  time  as  best  as  they  can  in  the  hope 
that  larger  demand  will  come  from  the 
clothiers  a  little  later. 

IRON  AND  STEEL 

In  prices  the  striking  feature  has 
been  the  rapid  advance  in  iron  and 
steel  products,  resulting  from  a  demand 
greater  than  the  works  in  the  country 
can  supply.  All  works  of  importance 
have  been  crowded  with  orders  running 
to  July  1  st  or  later.  Hut  belated  buyers 
have  given  life  to  concerns  long  inac- 
tive, and  as  these  can  add  but  little  to 
the  output  the  markets  have  been  en- 
tirely controlled  by  the  buying  demand. 
All  sorts  of  prices  have  been  paid,  some 
for  early  delivery  and  some  for  delivery 
after  July  1st,  but  $13.50  is  quoted  for 
Bessemer  pig  at  Pittsburg.  $12.50  for 
C.rcy  forge,  and  at  the  east  $14.25  is 
quoted  lor  anthracite  No.  1.  Prices  of 
finished  products  have  also  been  ad- 
vanced $2  per  ton  for  eastern  and  wes- 
tern bars,  plates  and  structural  forms, 
and  $3  lor  wire  nails.  The  demand 
has  not  yet  been  checked,  and  some 
heavy  orders  have  been  taken  at  all 
points,  even  at  the  highest  prices  named, 
but  the  export  business  is  likely  to  be 
stopped  lor  the  present. 

RAILWAY  EARNINGS 

The  earnings  of  railroads  have  been 
in  three  weeks  of  February  3.8  per  cent 
larger  than  last  year,  and  1.4  per  cent 
larger  than  in  1892,  owing  to  extraor- 
dinary storms,  which  mean  lor  them 
retention  rather  than  stoppage  of  busi- 
ness. Yet  there  is  a  general  belief  that 
the  shipments  from  the  west  will  conti- 
nue large,  especially  in  breadstuffs  and 
cattle,  while  the  distribution  of  mer- 
chandise from  eastern  concerns  is  now 
and  seems  likely  to  be  for  some  months 
the  heaviest  ever  known. 

FAILURES 

Failures  for  the  week  have  been  in  the 
United  States  186  against  251  last  year, 
and  47  in  Canada  against  32  last  year. 
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THE  .MONEY  MARKET 
HrnJttrrtPi,  Nrw  York.  March  4 

There  is  a  lieiter  inquiry  for  time  loans 
in  the  New  York  market,  but  it  consists 
largely  of  applications  in  which  indus- 
trial securities  are  the  collateral.  The 
extent  to  which  such  values  figure  in  the 
latter  capacity  attracts  attention  and 
meets  with  considerable  disfavor  in  con 
servative  financial  circles.  At  the  same 
time,  discrimination  against  industrial 
stocks  is  not  carried  to  a  point  of  re- 
jecting loans  in  which  they  form  only  a 
reasonable  part  of  the  collateral.  The 
course  generally  pursued  consists  01 
charging  a  higher  rate  for  such  loans 
than  those  secured  by  railway  securities. 
Commercial  paper  is  in  better  supply. 


When  oatmeal  is  not  cooked  five 
bours  it  forms  a  starchy,  sticky 
mass  in  the  stomach,  and  is  not 
assimilated  by  those  of  weak  di- 
gestion. (Iranoae,  the 
food,  is  heat  digested,  and  is  the 
food  relief  for  dy 
sxh  troubles. 
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but  the  demand  continues  to  be  very 
large  and  offerings  are  absorbed  with 
readiness  on  the  basis  of  3'j  per  cent 
for  double  names.  Call  money  was  2  1 2 
(W  3  per  cent,  but  on  Friday  the  market 
rate  advanced  and  considerable  amounts 
were  loaned  on  the  stock  exchange  at 
from  3  to  4  per  cent. 

FOREIGN  EXCHANGE 
A  weaker  tone  developed  in  the  New 
York  exchange  market  this  week.  White 
posted  rates  were  unchanged  at  4. 85(0 
4.87.  actual  business  tor  demand  ster- 
ling, which  was  4.86>*(«:4-86  on  last 
Saturday,  declined  by  Thursday  to 
4.85(4  ,  and  long  sterling  bills,  which 
were  4,84^  a  week  ago,  though  rela- 
tively steadier  than  sight,  sold  off  to 
4.83  j^(r»  4.84.  The  cause  of  the  down- 
ward movement  was  mainly  the  notable 
decrease  in  the  volume  of  inquiry.  This 
is  attributed  to  the  cessation  of  the  flow 
of  American  securities  from  London 
and  the  practical  ending  of  remittances 
abroad  on  that  account.  The  position 
of  the  market  was  construed  as  indica- 
tive of  some  further  weakening  in  rates. 
The  comparative  steadiness  of  long 
bills,  already  referred  to,  was  due  to  the 
easing  off  of  the  London  money  market. 
Continental  bills  followed  the  course  of 
sterling  very  closely.  On  Friday  the 
firmer  tone  of  the  money  market  aided 
in  causing  increased  heaviness  in  ex- 
change, demand  sterling  falling  to  4.85  % , 
while  posted  rates  were  reduced  %  cent 
to  4.84  S7S4.86*, .  Closing  quotations 
on  Friday  for  actual  business  in  other 
classes  of  bills  were  :  Cables,  4.86  ; 
commercial  bills,  4,83  % (W  4.83  %  ;  francs, 
5. 20  H  (§5. 18;,  ;  reichsmarks,  94 %(».- 
95  3-16.  The  Hank  of  England's  dis- 
count rate  remains  unchanged  at  3  per 
cent 

THE  STOCK  MARKET 

Irregularity  in  prices  at  the  beginning 


Pears' 

Pretty  boxes  and  odors 
are  used  to  sell  such  soaps 
as  no  one  would  touch  if  he 
^aw  them  undisguised.  Be- 
ware of  a  soap  that  depends 
on  something  outside  of  it. 

Pears',  the  finest  soap  in 
the  world,  is  scented  or  not, 
as  you  wish ;  and  the  money 
is  in  the  merchandise,  not  in 
the  box. 

All  sorts  of  stores  sell  it,  especially  drug- 
gitis  ;  all  sorts  of  people  we  it. 
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of  the  present  week  was  followed  by  in- 
creasing weakness  and  evidences  of  spec- 
ulative liquidation,  with  a  sharp  upward 
rally  in  Friday's  transactions.  Excep- 
tional strength  was  shown  by  the  stocks 
which  most  easily  reflect  the  current 
boom  in  the  iron  and  steel  industries. 
In  spite  of  this,  and  evidences  of  support 
in  some  other  parts  of  the  list,  the  mar- 
ket acted  as  if  thr  recent  advances  and 
the  speculative  buying  which  they  at- 
tracted had  left  it  ripe  lor  a  reaction. 
The  larger  interests,  which  had  taken 
the  lead  at  the  beginning  of  the  recent 
upward  movement  of  prices,  were,  with 
some  exceptions,  passive,  and  seemed 
willing  to  allow  prices  to  settle  down, 
while  the  professional  traders,  as  was 
natural  under  the  circumstances,  gen- 
erally showed  an  inclination  to  work  on 
the  bear  side.  In  fact,  some  of  the  larger 
people  were  also  suspected  of  having 
shifted  their  forces  with  the  object  of 
making  a  turn  on  the  short  account. 
The  rise  on  Friday  was  in  a  large  de- 
gree due  to  the  short  interest,  which  was 
alarmed  by  the  appearance  of  renewed 
support  in  some  of  the  manipulated 
stocks  and  specialties.  While  at  the 
opening  of  the  week  there  was  a  further 
moderate  amount  of  buying  by  commis- 
sion houses,  the  later  days  presented  in- 
creasing evidences  of  selling  from  such 
quarters.  London  displayed  only  a  re- 
stricted interest  in  American  securities, 
and  the  foreign  representatives  here  were 
irregular  in  their  activity,  but  probably- 
purchased  a  fair  amount  of  stocks  on 
balance.  In  fact,  not  only  is  it  to  be 
noted  that  the  recent  heavy  selling  of 
foreign  investment  holdings  of  our  secu. 
rities  has  ceased,  but  that  outgoing  Eu- 
ropean steamers  from  New  York  are 
again  carrying  consignments  of  our 
stocks.  It  must  be  observed  that  the 
declines  have  on  the  whole  been  of  a 
moderate  kind,  and  that  none  of  the 
week's  developments  have  been  of  a 
character  to  seriously  disturb  values, 
while  there  were  a  number  which  might 
serve  as  prospective  reasons  for  bullish 
demonstrations  in  certain  parts  of  the  list. 

+ 

Our  Trade  With  Germany 

New  York  Journal  of  Commrrcr 

The  bureau  of  statistics  has  issued  a 
comparative  statement  of  our  commerce 
with  Germany  tor  several  years,  the 
purport  of  which  is  that  our  trade  is 
large  and  growing  larger,  and  that  we 
are  increasing  our  imports  from  as 
well  as  our  exports  to  Germany, 
so  that  there  is  not  only  no  evidence 
that  our  commercial  relations  with  Ger- 


many are  impaired,  but  there  is  no 
reason  why  Germany  should  imagine 
that  the  trade  is  growing  one-sided  and 
complain  that  we  are  Hooding  the  Ger- 
man market  and  at  the  same  time  barring 
German  products  by  our  customs  dues 
and  the  manner  of  the  tariff  enforce- 
ment. 

The  figures  show  this,  but  they  show 
more  than  this.  They  show  precisely 
why  classes  or  localities  in  Germany  are 
excited  about  trade  relations  with  the 
United  States.  It  is  not  a  nation  that 
complains  about  the  course  of  foreign 
trade;  it  is  a  branch  of  production  that 
feels  foreign  competition  that  makes  the 
outcry,  and  that  competition  may  per- 
haps be  to  the  advantage  of  the  majority 
of  the  nation.  Yet  even  though  that 
majority  were  conscious  ol  the  advan- 
tage of  the  foreign  competition  it  would 
have  far  less  influence  with  almost  any- 
set  of  governing  officials  than  the 
minority  that  complained  of  being  in- 
jured by  it. 

Comparing  1898  with  1896,  and  giv- 
ing the  figures  in  round  millions,  our 
exports  to  Germany  increased  as  fol- 
lows: Lard,  eight  to  fourteen  million 
dollars;  oil  cake,  two  to  four  millions, 
wheat,  under  three  to  nearly  six  mil- 
lions; corn,  six  to  fifteen  millions;  bacon, 
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less  than  a  million  and  a  half  to  nearly 
three  millions;  horses,  two-thirds  of  a 
million  to  a  million  dollars;  wheat  flour, 
two-thirds  of  a  million  to  a  million  and 
a  half;  hams,  under  a  quarterof  a  million 
dollars  to  more  than  a  million  and  a 
quarter;  seeds,  half  a  million  to  a  mil- 
lion ;  tallow,  under  half  a  million  to 
three-fourths  of  a  million;  pork,  fresh  or 
salted,  under  a  hundred  thousand  to 
over  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars; 
canned  and  salt  beef,  small  amounts  of 
increase. 

The  land-owning  nobility  is  con- 
fronted with  the  decline  in  rents  which 
the  competition  of  American  farm  pro- 
duce has  forced  in  England,  and  it  is 
determined  to  do  everything  possible  to 
keep  out  American  grain  and  meat,  and 
whatever  German  and  American  am- 
bassadors may  say  of  public  sentiment, 
and  whatever  Americans  residing  in 
Munich  may  testify  to  as  to  the  amiable 
disposition  of  their  German  friends,  the 
fact  is  clear  enough  that  German  news- 
papers that  particularly  represent  the 
land-holding  interest  are  not  only  un- 
scrupulous in  their  attacks  upon  Ameri- 
can food  exports,  but  they  arc  not  infre- 
quently offensive  in  their  remarks  about 
Americans  themselves,  which  may  have 
no  effect,  but  are  evidently  designed  to 
irritate  German  sentiment  against 
Americans  and  induce  the  purchase  of 
German  rather  than  American  food. 

Our  imports  from  Germany  in  1897 
were  exceptionally  large,  due  in  great 
measure  to  the  large  sugar  importation, 
and  our  deprivation  of  German  sugar 
ot  the  advantage  it  would  enjoy  by 
reason  of  the  export  bounty  is  itself  a 
cause  of  irritation  against  us  among  the 
agricultural  elements  reinforced  by  the 
sugar  manufacturers.  Our  imports  that 
year  were  $111,000,000;  in  1899  they 
arc  at  the  rate  of  $80,000,000.    This  is 
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less  than  our  imports  from  Germany 
in  1890,  1891,  1893  and  1896,  and  af- 
fords some  basis  for  the  impression  in 
Germany  that  we  are  shutting  out  Ger- 
man goods.  On  the  other  hand,  our 
exports  to  Germany  in  half  of  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  were  $85,000,000,  or  at 
the  rate  of  $170,000,000  a  year,  while 
our  exports  in  1898  were  $1 ■; 5,000,000, 
in  1897  $125,000,000.  and  in  1896  less 
than  a  hundred  millions.  Hence  the 
agrarian  element  in  Germany,  deeply 
interested  in  keeping  out  those  Ameri- 
can products  whose  use  in  Germany  is 
increasing,  rinds  it  easy  to  represent  that 
the  United  States  is  wilfully  deflecting 
its  foreign  trade,  buying  less  of  Germany 
and  selling  more  to  Germany, 

The  truth  is  that  there  is  in  our  legis- 
lation no  discrimination  against  Ger- 
many, but  we  are  becoming  more  inde- 
pendent of  foreign  manulacturers  at  the 
very  time  that  Germany,  with  an  in- 
creasing population,  and  especially  an 
increasing  urban  population,  has  a 
growing  need  for  food  which  can  be  ob- 
tained most  economica'ly  from  the 
ITniud  States. 


Foreign  Opportunities  for  American 
Trade 

The  demand  from  Argentina  for 
manufactured  goods  continues  highly 
satisfactory.  Advices  from  Buenos 
Ay  res  indicate  that  the  approaching 
season  promises  to  be  an  active  one  in 
the  way  of  new  improvements  in  some 
of  the  principal  towns.    Electric  light 


plants  and  railway  undertakings  {will 
furnish  many  contracts,  as  estimates 
direct  from  here  and  through  European 
account  have  been  furnished  for  the 
material  required.  The  bark  fUHas 
which  sailed  the  other  day  fromjNew 
York  for  I 'menus  Ay  res,  had  a  complete 
cargo  of  manufactured  goods.  Among 
the  largest  shipments  were  $13,000 
worth  of  chairs,  $21,000  worth  of  sewing 
machines,  $1 1,000  worth  of  agricultural 
implements,  and  a  number  of  shipments 
of  contractors'  supplies. 

•  *  • 

The  shipments  of  general  merchan- 
dise to  Cuba  from  the  port  of  New  York 
for  the  month  of  February  reached  a 
total  value  ol  $1,031,140,  while  that  ol 
January  was  $1,600,000.  The  decrease 
in  the  exports  of  the  last  month  is  due 
principally  to  the  comparatively  small 
shipments  of  provisions.  It  is  parti- 
cularly noticeable  that  during  the  week 
ending  with  February  28  only  1,250 
bags  of  flour  were  shipped  to  Cuba, 
valued  at  $4,844,  the  smallest  one 
week's  shipment  this  year,  or.  in  fact, 
since  the  war  ended.  The  total  value 
of  shipments  for  the  last  week  of  Feb- 
ruary is  the  smallest  on  record  this 
year,  having  reached  only  $142,395. 

•  «  • 

Four  weeks  ago  a  New  York  pump 
manufacturing  concern  sent  a  represen- 
tative to  Havana.  Large  orders  have 
already  resulted.  The  same  results 
could  doubtless  be  obtained  by  manu- 
facturers in  other  marketable  lines. 
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NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK 

TUESDAY,  KKHRl'AKV  28 

Domestic- — Skirmishing  between  the 
Americans  and  Filipinos  continues  at 
Manila. . .  Commander  Taussig,  of  the 
gunboat  lUnninglOH,  has  taken  charge 
of  the  island  of  Guam  as  governor. . . . 
The  German  government  has  ordered 
all  its  warships  withdrawn  from  Philip- 
pine waters,  and  has  placed  the  lives  and 
property  of  its  subjects  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  United  States,  thus  avoiding 

any  possibility  of  a  clash  The  beef 

court  of  inquiry  held  another  session,  at 
which  the  canned  meat  prepared  in  va- 
rious forms  was  placed  before  witnesses, 
and  they  were  asked  to  designate  the 

kind  they  had  eaten  in  Cuba  The 

Hamburg-American  line  steamer  Mora- 
via was  wrecked  off  Sable  island. 

Foreign. — The  Spanish  senate  re- 
jected a  counter  measure  to  the  bill  pro- 
viding for  the  cession  of  the  Philippines 
by  a  vote  of  1 20  to  1 18 . . .  .  In  the  session 
of  the  budget  committee  of  the  reich- 
stag.  Baron  von  Billow  defined  Ger- 
many's foreign  policy ...  .The  French 
senate  passed  a  motion  to  discuss  sepa- 
rate clauses  of  the  revision  bill  by  a  vote 
of  155  to  125. . .  .Reports  of  the  ameer 
of  Afghanistan's  death  were  denied  in  the 

house  of  commons  General  Reyes 

surrendered  to  the  American  and  Brit- 
ish naval  commanders  at  Bluefields. 

WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  I 

Domestic — The  president  has  ap- 
pointed Senator  Gray,  of  Delaware, 
judge  of  the  Hid  judicial  circuit,  in 
recognition  of  his  services  as  a  peace 
commissioner. . .  .Baron  Hcrschell,  for- 
merly lord  chancellor  of  England  and  a 
member  of  the  Anglo-American  joint 
high  commission,  died  suddenly  in 
Washington . . .  .The  army  beef  court  of 
inquiry  gave  a  hearing  to  representa- 
tives of  western  meat-packing  houses. 
. . .  .The  sale  of  the  Chicago  and  Alton 
railroad  was  confirmed  by  President 
Blackstonc. 

Foreign.—  Premier  Sagasta  handed 
the  resignation  of  the  Spanish  ministry  to 
the  queen  regent  at  Madrid;  the  queen 
regent  has  begun  consultations  with  the 
principalstatesmenandpariyleaders. . . . 
The  French  senate,  by  a  vote  of  1 58  to 

« 31,  adopted  the  trial  revision  bill  

F.mpcror  Nicholas  has  named  Baron 
Staal,  ambassador  to  Great  Britain,  as 
the  Russian  plenipotentiary  to  the  con 
ference  regarding  the  limitation  of  ar- 
maments Advices  from  Samoa  say 

that  friction  continues,  but  that  Malietoa 
was  growing  in  favor.... The  British 
steamer  Labrador  was  wrecked  near 
Moville,  Ireland ...  .Sir  Edward  Sas- 
soon.  the  Unionist  and  Conservative 
candidate,  was  elected  in  the  parlia- 
mentary bye-election  held  in  Hythe, 
F.ngland. . .  .Seflor  Cuestas  has  been 
chosen  president  01  Uruguay. 

THl'RSIiAY,    MARCH  2 

Domestic. — Natives  of  the  islands  of 
Malabate  and  Ticao  have  asked  General 
Otis  to  send  troops  there.  . .  .The  presi- 
dent signed  the  bill  creating  the  rank 
of  admiral  in  the  navy  The  army- 
beef  court  of  inquiry  held  a  session  of 
unusual  interest,  at  which  much  testi- 
mony both  against  and  in  support  of 


General  Miles's  charges  was  given.  .  .  . 
The  president  nominated  Lieutenant 
Hobson  to  be  advanced  ten  numbers  in 
the  naval  construction  corps.  .  .  .The 
war  department  ordered  six  regiments 
ol  regular  troops  to  Manila  as  rein, 
forcements  for  General  Otis. 

For  Elf  .N. — General  Toral  has  been 
arrested  and  imprisoned  in  Spain;  he  is 
to  be  tried  by  court-martial  for  surren- 
dering Santiago. ...  President  Alonxo 
of  Bolivia  is  sorely  pressed  by  the  revo- 
lutionists in  that  country ....  Emperor 
William  has  promoted  his  brother. 
Prince  Henry  of  Prussia,  to  command 
the  German  cruiser  squadron. 

FRIDAY,  MARCH  3 

Domestic — Rebels  fired  on  the  out- 
posts beyond  San  Pedro  Macati,  near  Ma- 
nila, but  were  driven  back  by  gunboats. 
Nearly  3000  men  have  been  thrown  out 
of  work  in  the  province  of  Santiago  by 
the  stoppage  of  public  improvements 
upon  orders  from  Havana.  . . .  Rear- Ad- 
miral George  Dewey  became  admiral  of 
the  navy  under  the  law  recently  passed 
by  congress ;  General  Otis  was  pro- 
moted to  be  major-general  by  brevet 

 Major   I-cc  appeared    before  the 

army  beef  court  of  inquiry  as  counsel 
lor  General  Miles. 

Foreign— The  cortcs  will  be  dis- 
solved and  Seflor  Silvela,  leader  of  the 
liberal  party  in  Spain,  has  consented  to 
attempt  the  formation  of  a  cabinet. . . . 
Italy's  demand  for  a  lease  of  San-Mun 
bay  has  caused  excitement  in  China  ;  it 
is  reported  that  the  United  States  may 
make  a  similar  demand.  . .  .According 
to  reports  in  London,  France  may  obtain 
coaling  stations  on  the  gull"  of  Oman. 

SATURDAY,  MARCH  4 

Domestic. — A  gunboat  shelled  the 
rebels  near  Manila,  causing  heavy  loss  ; 
one  American  soldier  was  killed  and 
two  were  wounded  ;  the  civil  members 
of  the  L'nited  States  Philippine  commis- 
sion reached  Manila  on  the  cruiser  Balti- 
more ;  Admiral  Dewey  raised  his  flag 
on  the  Olympia  ....  Ex-Governor  Mer- 
riam  ot  Minnesota  was  nominated  and 
confirmed  as  director  of  the  census.  .  .  . 
Funeral  services  over  the  body  of  Lord 
Herschell  were  held  in  St.  John's  church, 
Washington. . .  .The  nomination  ot  Sam- 
uel J.  Barrows  to  be  librarian  of  con- 
gress failed  of  confirmation  by  the  sen- 
ate. 

Foreign. — The  new  Spanish  cabinet 
took  the  oath  of  office  ;  it  is  thought  that 
General  Martinez  dc  Campos  will  be- 
come president  of  the  senate.  ..  .The 
revolutionists  in  Venezuela  have  been 

defeated  by  the  government  troops  

The  British  cruiser  Talbot  has  been 
ordered  to  New  York  from  Bermuda  to 
convey  the  body  of  Lord  Hcrschell  to 
England ...  .J.  M.  Cook,  the  head  of  the 
tourist  agency,  died  in  London. 

SUNDAY,  MARCH  5 

Domestic. — General  Gomez  has  in- 
formed General  Brooke  at  Havana  that 
the  number  of  men  in  the  Cuban  army- 
was  48,000  Heavy  snowstorms  were 

reported  in  Illinois  and  Missouri  

Many  firms  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  raised  the  scale  of  employees' 
wages ....  A    tornado    in  Tennessee 
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caused  a  number  ol"  deaths  and  great 
property  loss. 

Foreign.— One  hundred  and  ten 
thousand  pounds  of  powder  exploded  at 
Toulon,  France,  killing  or  injuring  many 
soldiers  and  civilians  ;  chemical  decom- 
position of  smokeless  powder  was  the 
cause.  ..  .Six  women  and  a  man  were 
killed  by  the  explosion  of  a  carboy  ol 
benzine  in  a  railway  car  in  Russia. . . 
China  gave  notice  to  Italy  ol  her  refusal 
to  accede  to  the  Italian  demand  for  the 
cession  ol  San-Mun  bay  ;  Italian  war- 
ships landed  marines  at  San-Mun  bay. 
virtually  taking  possession  Germany- 
is  reported  to  have  reopened  negotia- 
tions with  Spain  for  the  purchase  of  the 

Caroline   islands  There   were  972 

deaths  from  plague  in  Bombay  last 
week. 

MONDAY,  MARCH  6 

Domestic. — The  civil  members  of  the 
Philippine  commission  landed  at  Manila; 
troops  were  disembarked  from  trans- 
ports, and  preparations  were  made  for 
an  aggressive  campaign  against  the 
rebels  before  the  wet  season  sets  in  ; 
thirty  rebels  were  killed  in  a  skirmish 
outside  the  city....  It  was  officially- 
announced  in  Washington  that  this 
government  had  no  purpose  of  ac- 
quiring any  territory  in  China.... A 
letter  from  Secretary  Long  to  the  sen- 
ate committee  on  naval  affairs  in  reply- 
to  Rear-Admiral  Schley's  recent  state- 
ment was  made  public  The  army 

beef  court  of  inquiry  held  a  brief  session 
in  Washington,  and  adjourned  to  meet 
in  Chicago  on  Thursday. 

Foreign— Great  disorder  w  as  caused 
in  the  two  houses  of  the  Spanish  cortes 
by  the  reading  of  the  decree  of  dissolu- 
tion by  Premier  Silvela...  The  Italian 
minister  at  Peking  refuses  to  hold  direct 
communication  with  the  tsung-li-ya- 
men.  owing  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
request  of  Italy  for  a  lease  of  San-Mun 
bay  was  refused. 
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AMERICAN  AFFAIRS 

THE  PHILIPPINE  PROBLEM 

Colonel  Denby's  Views 

The  following  condensation  of  an  article  in  the  March 
Forum  under  the  familiar  title  of  "What  Shall  We  Do 
with  the  Philippines?",  while  it  presents  no  new  argu- 
ments on  the  subject,  gains  importance  from  the  fact  that 
it  embodies  the  views  of  Colonel  Charles  Denby,  one  of 
the  commission  (which  has  just  arrived  at  Manila)  ap- 
pointed by  the  president  to  investigate  the  condition  of 
affairs  in  the  islands.  It  is  supposed  that  the  future  course 
of  the  administration  will  be  influenced  largely  by  the 
report  of  this  commission.  Colonel  Denby's  colleagues 
are  President  Schurman  of  Cornell,  and  Professor  Worcester 
of  the  University  of  Michigan. 


We,  who  arc  a  trifle  progressive,  arc  called  "Imperi- 
alists," because  we  are  not  going  to  allow  the  poor  Filipinos 
to  vote.  Probably  we  are  not  going  to  allow  them  to  vote 
until  we  are  satisfied  they  can  vote  intelligent!)  ;  but,  just 


CHARLES  DENBY 


as  certainly,  when  the  time  comes  that  the  islanders  are 
qualified  to  exercise  the  right  of  suffrage  they  will  get  it. 
In  all  human  probability  they  will  secure  it  sooner  than 

some  of  the  Negro  popula- 
tion in  some  of  the  southern 
states.  Gentlemen  of  the 
south — gentlemen  of  Dixie — 
some  of  us  imperialists  do  not 
blame  you  at  all  for  taking 
all  possible  lcy;al  measures  to 
protect  your  cherished  rights. 
Will  you  not  forgive  us  if  we 
pursue  the  same  policy  with 
regard  to  a  new  and  untried 
race?  Let  us  see  how  the 
generation  of  to-day  proposes 
practically  to  meet  the  ques- 
tions growing  out  of  the  an- 
nexation of  Hawaii.  It  will 
be  instructive  because  it  may  forecast  to  some  extent  the 
action  of  congress  touching  the  Philippines. 

Space  will  not  permit  me  to  pursue  in  detail  all  the 
features  of  the  scheme  of  government  [devised  for  Hawaii.] 
Boards  of  registration  are  provided  for.  A  governor,  sec- 
retary, a  United  States  district  judge,  a  United  States  dis- 
trict attorney  and  a  United  States  marshal  are  to  be 
appointed.  The  governor  has  the  veto,  which  may  be 
overridden  by  a  two-thirds  vote.  There  is  to  be  a  dele- 
gate to  congress.  The  Hawaiian  laws  not  inconsistent 
with  the  constitution  or  with  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  are  to  remain  in  force  until  repealed  or  altered  by 
congress.  Here,  then,  is  a  scheme  of  government,  in  the 
main  similar  to  our  own  territorial  system,  provided  for  a 
people  of  whom  the  overwhelming  majority  are  Hawaiians, 
Japanese,  Chinese  and  Portuguese,  and  of  whom  but  4,000 
are  Americans. 

To  say  that  we  want  to  enslave  the  people  [of  the 
Philippines]  is  a  slander.  To  say  that  we  shall  not  im- 
prove their  condition  is  to  contradict  history.  It  is  just 
as  idle  to  say  that  the  possession  and  control  of  the  Phil- 
ippines will  not  benefit  our  trade  and  commerce.  Our 
trade  with  China  is  growing.  It  increased  from  11,000,- 
000  taels  in  1890  to  more  than  30,000,000  in  1897.  This 
statement  does  not  include  imports  and  exports  which  no 
and  come  through  Hong  Kong  and  London.  Unless 
even-  writer  on  the  affairs  of  the  far  east  is  mistaken,  east- 
ern Asia  to-day  presents  the  most  important  field  for  com- 
merce that  the  world  contains.  Railroad-building  in 
China,  Manchuria  and  Siberia  may  well  occupy  the  time 
and  attention  of  the  manufacturer  of  steel  and  iron,  in 
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which  industry  we  hold  the  first  place  in  the  world.  After 
lumber,  and  next  to  refrigerated  and  canned  meat,  the 
iron  and  steel  industry  in  the  United  States  is  the  most 
valuable  and  important.  There  rises  in  the  path  of  prog- 
ress in  China  but  one  dangerous  specter,  and  that  is  the 
partition  of  the  celestial  empire.  Our  retention  of  the 
Philippines  will  tend  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  the 
empire,  and  to  preserve  for  us  an  invaluable  market. 

How  Britain  Would  Proceed 

"Were  1  a  citizen  of  the  L'nited  States,  I  should  be 
among  those  who  are  opposing  the  annexation  of  the 
Philippines."  says  Mr.  James  Bryce  in  the  March  Century. 
But  as  annexation  seems  probable,  Mr.  Bryce  makes  some 
suggestions  in  connection  therewith.  He  enumerates  a 
disheartening  number  of  difficulties,  and  then  tells  us 
how  Great  Britain,  out  of  her  rich  experience,  would 
proceed  if  she,  in  place  of  the  United  States,  were  called 
upon  to  administer  government  in  the  Philippines. 


How  would  Britain  proceed  ?  Probably  on  some 
such  lines  as  the  following  :  She  would  begin  by  select- 
ing for  governor  the  best  man  she  could  find  among  per- 
sons of  Indian  or  colonial  experience.  She  would  give 
him  wide  powers,  with  a  large  salary,  and  would  assign 
to  him  a  staff  of  capable  officers,  the  chief  among  them 
drawn  from  the  Indian  or  colonial  service,  the  juniors 
probably  sent  straight  from  home.  Some  political  in- 
fluence would  doubtless  be  used  to  secure  appointments, 
but  the  minister  responsible  for  the  exercise  of  patronage 
would  be  too  much  alive  to  the  consequences,  for  the 
islands  and  to  himself,  of  sending  out  weak  men  to  let 
political  influence  force  weak  men  upon  him.  The  ap- 
pointments would  be  permanent,  except  that  of  the  gov- 
ernor and  his  chief  secretary,  who  would  probably  be 
named  for  five  years,  the  usual  term  in  Indian  appoint- 
ments. 

A  grant  of  money  from  the  imperial  exchequer  would 
be  made,  because  the  local  revenues,  mismanaged  by 
Spain,  would  not  suffice  to  defray  the  expenses  of  setting 
up  a  new  administration.  Besides  the  force  of  British  or 
British-Indian  troops  which  would  be  sent,  a  local  force 
would  be  raised,  probably  of  Chinese,  and  would  be  offi- 
cered by  Englishmen,  as  we  now  officer  the  regiments  of 
the  Kgyptian  army.  Surveys  would  be  begun,  roads  con- 
structed, railways  planned.  A  commission  would  inves- 
tigate native  land  customs,  anil  devise  methods  for  levy- 
ing land  revenue  and  for  taxation  generally  ;  and  efforts 
would  be  made  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  village 
communities,  so  as  to  build  upon  them  a  system  of  local 
government.  The  police— for  it  is  to  be  supposed  that 
the  Spanish  government  has  had  some  sort  of  police — 
would  be  reformed,  and  placed  under  a  British  chief; 
and  in  course  of  time  the  more  settled  regions  would  be 
divided  up  and  allotted  to  district  commissioners  with, 
probably,  some  judicial  as  well  as  executive  authority. 
For  the  Spaniards,  Spanish  law  would  in  the  first  instance 
remain  ;  but  as  the  whole  Spanish  population  is' reported 
to  be  only  about  ten  thousand,  it  might  in  the  long  run 
be  superseded  by  Knglish.  Native  customs  would  be  re- 
spected as  far  as  possible.  The  courts  would  probably 
be  remodeled,  but  native  usages  would,  when  possible, 
be  respected,  while  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  though 
not  despoiled  of  her  great  wealth,  could  not  be  suffered 
to  retain  privileges  prejudicial  to  the  public  or  inconsist- 
ent with  religious  freedom. 

In  settling  a  financial  policy  much  would,  of  course, 
depend  on  the  resources  which  the  country  might  he 
found  to  possess  and  the  sources  whence  revenue  could 
be  drawn.  The  levying  of  import  duties  could  scaicely 
be  avoided,  since  these  are  the  easiest  mode  of  raising 
money  in  new  countries,  unaccustomed  to  direct  taxa- 


tion, and  in  which  the  difficulty  and  expense  of  collect- 
ing direct  imposts  are  serious.  But  there  would  be  no 
differential  duties  in  favor  of  Britain  or  her  colonies. 

As  regards  government,  much  would  depend  on  the 
capacities  which  the  population,  Spanish,  mixed,  and 
native  was  found  to  possess.  But  it  may  be  conjectured 
that  at  first  the  governor  would  receive  a  wide  executive 
power,  limited  only  by  the  provisions  of  the  orders  in 
council  which  would  be  framed  and  enacted  in  England 
for  his  guidance  and  that  of  the  officials  generally.  Then, 
after  a  little,  a  legislative  council  would  be  set  up,  con- 
sisting in  the  first  instance  of  the  chief  officials  and  of  a 
few  nominated  members,  persons  of  weight  and  note  who 
could  fitly  express  the  views  of  the  various  sections. 

Go  softly,  go  warily.  Before  launching  out  into  large- 
schemes  of  administration  or  economic  reform,  take  care- 
to  ascertain  the  facts  as  fully  and  accurately  as  possible. 
(Most  of  our  blunders  in  India  have  been  due  to  insuffi- 
cient information,  producing  incorrect  views.  )  Let  the 
facts  be  ascertained  by  men  specially  qualified — by  scien- 
tific observers,  by  experienced  travelers,  by  practical 
economists.  Ordinary  politicians  arc  ill  fitted  for  such 
investigations.  Politicians  arc,  indeed,  not  the  men  to 
send  to  these  new  countries  at  all.  Their  habits  of 
thought  and  action  are  out  of  place.  The  less  the  exist- 
ing arrangements  are  at  first  disturbed,  the  better.  The 
old  officials  may  be  bad,  but  they  have  a  sort  of  informa- 
tion that  the  best  stranger  can  not  at  once  acquire,  and  it 
is  not  well  to  make  "a  clean  sweep"  forthwith. 

A  firm  hand  needs  to  be  kept  on  white  adventurers. 
Capital  must,  of  course,  be  encouraged  to  flow  in  from 
civilized  countries,  and  advantages  offered  to  those  who 
will  develop  the  country,  will  drain  and  improve  lands, 
work  forests,  open  mines.  But  the  European  adventurer 
is  almost  certain  to  try  to  defraud  or  to  oust  the  native. 
Ouarrels  follow,  Europeans  are  maltreated,  their  expul- 
sion or  death  must  be  punished,  order  is  disturbed 
the  natives  are  alienated  and  government  becomes  un- 
popular. 

Continuity  of  policy  is  essential.  Changes,  of 
course,  there  must  be,  for  experience  is  the  best  teacher, 
and  no  forethought  can  anticipate  the  difficulties  which 
will  need  to  be  overcome  by  new  expedients.  But  the 
general  lines  of  policy  ought  to  be  adhered  to,  and  the 
promises  made  carried  out.    Specially  important  is  it 
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that  political  changes  at  home  should  not  cause  changes 
in  the  colony,  whether  they  be  changes  of  men  or  of 
measures.  The  only  instances  in  which  the  accession  of 
a  new  British  ministry  has  affected  India  have  been  where 
questions  of  frontier  policy  were  concerned,  and  these 
are  not  purely  Indian  questions,  but  parts  of  the  general 
foreign  policy  of  the  empire.  Home  politics  should  not 
be  suffered  to  come  into  colonial  administration  at  all, 
nor  should  political  services  at  home  be  rewarded  by  co- 
lonial offices.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  English  do 
not  invariably  observe  this  maxim.  There  have  been 
some  instances  to  show  the  mischief  of  deviating  from  it. 

"Another  Reason" 

Andrew  CaMMGU,  in  the  March  Ntrlh  Amtritan  Krsiew,  New 
York.  Ex<crpt 

Another  reason  which,  we  submit,  renders  it  beyond 
our  power  to  benefit  these  people  [the  Filipinos]  is  that, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  men  seeking  their  own  gain, 
the  only  Americans  whom  the 
Filipinos  can  ever  know  must 
be  our  soldiers,  for  Ameri- 
can women  and  children  can 
not  make  their  homes  there. 
No  holy  influence  flowing 
from  American  homes,  no 
Christian  women,  no  sweet 
children,  nothing  there  but 
men  and  soldiers,  the  former 
only  a  few  adventurers  who, 
failing  to  succeed  at  home, 
thought  they  could  make 
money  there.  Now,  every 
writer  upon  the  subject  tells 
that  the  presence  of  soldiers  in 

any  town  in  the  tropics  is  disastrous  to  both  native  and  for- 
eigner; that  the  contact  of  the  superior  race  with  the  infe- 
rior demoralizes  both,  for  reasons  well  understood.  Forty- 
six  per  cent  of  the  British  army  in  India  is  at  all  times 
diseased.  What  imperialistic  clergyman  or  intelligent  man 
but  knows  that  soldiers  in  foreign  camps,  so  far  from 
being  missionaries  for  good,  require  missionaries  them- 
selves more  than  the  natives.  It  would  all  be  so  different 
if  Americans  could  settle  and  establish  their  homes  in  the 
Philippines  and  merge  with  the  people,  making  a  colony. 
It  is  in  colonies,  not  in  dependencies,  that  Britain  has 
done  good  work.  Soldiers  will  not  benefit  the  inferior 
race  in  the  Philippines.    Men  there  for  gain  will  not. 

Missionaries  there  arc  already,  in  abundance.  Beyond 
a  few  of  a  different  sect  of  Christianity,  we  have  nothing 
more  we  can  send,  and  these  will  find  welcome  there  if 
we  cease  warfare  upon  the  people,  while  today  they  would 
be  regarded  as  enemies.  It  is  not  civilization,  not  im- 
provement, therefore,  that  imperialism  can  give  to  the 
Philippines,  should  we  hold  permanent  possession.  It  is 
serious  injury  both  to  the  Filipinos  and  to  our  soldiers, 
and  to  the  American  citizens  who  go  there.  It  is  a  bad 
day  for  cither  soldier  or  business  man  when,  in  a  foreign 
land,  he  is  bereft  of  the  elevating  influences  which  center 
in  the  home. 

The  religious  school  of  imperialists  intend  doing  for 
the  Filipinos  what  is  best  for  them,  no  doubt;  but,  when 
we  crush  in  any  people  its  longing  for  independence,  we 
take  away  with  one  hand  a  more  powerful  means  of  civil- 
ization than  all  which  it  is  possible  for  us  to  bestow  with 
the  other.  There  is  implanted  in  the  breast  of  every  hu- 
man community  the  sacred  germ  of  self-government,  as 
the  most  potent  means  of  providence  for  raising  them  in 
the  scale  of  being.  Any  ruler,  be  he  president  or  czar, 
who  attempts  to  suppress  the  growth  of  this  sacred  spark  is 
guilty  of  the  greatest  of  public  crimes.  There  is  no  people 
or  tribe,  however  low  in  the  scale,  that  does  not  have  self- 


government  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  The  Haitians  and 
the  San  Domingans  do  not  require  our  interference.  Why 
is  it  not  seen  to  be  our  duty  to  force  our  ideas  upon  these, 
our  neighbors  ?  The  Filipinos  are  not  inferior  to  these 
people.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  Admiral  Dewey  and 
General  Mcrritt  both  stating  that  the  Filipinos  are  more 
capable  of  self-government  than  the  Cubans.  It  may  be 
taken  as  a  truism  that  a  people  which  is  willing  to  fight 
and  to  die  for  independence  of  their  country,  is  at  least 
worthy  of  a  trial  of  the  self-government  it  seeks.  The 
Filipinos  have  done  this.  Even  if  they  had  not,  it  is  bet- 
ter for  the  development  of  a  people  that  they  should  at- 
tempt to  govern  themselves,  this  being  the  only  school  in 
which  they  can  ever  learn  to  do  so. 


A  Sketch  of  General  Otis 

Wili  iam  Conast  Chcrcii.  in  the  March  American  Afen.'hiy  A'c- 
vieto  »f  Reviews,  New  York.  Condensed  for  Pt  ILK  OriSluN 
Major-General  Elwell  Stephen  Otis  is  a  soldier  educated 
in  that  most  thorough  of  all  schools — the  school  of  war. 
He  was  in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  his  age  and  just  en- 
tering upon  the  profession  of  law  when  in  September, 
1862,  he  abandoned  the  law  to  pursue  the  career  of  arms, 
which  he  has  ever  since  followed.  When  the  one  hundred 
and  fortieth  regiment  of  New  York  volunteer  infantry  was 
mustered  into  the  service  at  Rochester  in  September,  1S62, 
O'Rorke,  who  was  a  graduate  of  the  military  academy, 
was  given  command  of  it,  and  Otis,  who  had  raised  one 
of  the  companies  (company  C),  was  appointed  captain  of 
that  company.  With  this  regiment  Otis  served  during  the 
whole  of  his  career  in  the  volunteer  army  during  the  civil 
war.  No  regiment  on  the  field  at  Gettysburg  rendered 
more  important  and  conspicuous  service  than  that  to  which 
Otis  was  attached.  On  Little  Round  Top  it  left  one 
hundred  and  thirty-three  of  its  comrades,  among  them  the 
valiant  O'Rorke.  At  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness  the  one 
hundred  and  fortieth  New  York  saw  some  of  the  hottest 
fighting,  losing  two  hundred  and  fifty-five  men.  Otis,  who 
had  meantime  risen  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel, 
commanded  the  picket  line  of  the  fifth  corps,  which 
brought  on  the  engagement.  The  regiment  was  soon  un- 
der a  fire  before  which  it  melted  like  snow.  Eleven  of  its 
commissioned  officers  were  killed  or  wounded,  not  one  of 
the  non-commissioned  staff  remained,  and  of  the  captains 
only  three  were  left.  Three  days  later  Ryan  was  killed  at 
Spottsylvania  and  Otis  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the 
regiment  as  lieutenant-colonel. 

From  the  Rapidan  to  the  James  the  regiment,  led  by 
Otis,  was  constantly  under  fire,  and  it  stands  conspicuous 
among  those  losing  the  largest  number  during  the  civil 
war.  The  various  casualties  finally  left  Otis,  who  seemed 
to  bear  a  charmed  life,  in  command  of  the  regular  brig- 
ade ;  but  his  turn  came  at  last,  for  he  was  severely 
wounded  in  the  battle  of  Chapel  House,  near  Petersburg, 
Va.,  October  1,  1864.  His  wound  was  so  severe  that  he 
was  not  subsequently  returned  to  duty,  and  he  was  hon- 
orably discharged  from  the  volunteer  service  January  24. 
1S65,  bearing  with  him  the  brevets  of  colonel  and  briga- 
dier-general for  "pallant  and  meritorious  service"  at 
Spottsylvania  and  Chapel  House,  Va.  On  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  twenty-second  regiment  of  infantry  of  the  reg- 
ular army  from  a  battalion  of  the  thirteenth,  Otis  was 
appointed  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  new  regiment,  his 
commission  dating  July  28,  1866.  On  March  2,  1867, 
he  received  the  brevet  of  colonel  in  the  regular  army  for 
gallant  services  at  Spottsylvania.  On  the  death  of  Col. 
George  Sykcs,  of  the  twentieth  infantry,  at  Fort  Brown, 
Texas,  Otis  was  appointed  colonel  and  assumed  command 
of  the  twentieth  at  Fort  Brown  March  31,  1SS0.  From 
1867  to  18S1  he  served  on  frontier  duty  against  the 
Indians.    On  May  28,   1S9S,  he  was  appointed  major- 
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general  of  volunteers  and  assigned  to  duty  in  command 
of  the  department  of  the  Pacific  and  military  governor  of 
the  Philippines. 

General  Otis  was  chosen  to  command  the  troops  sent 
to  the  Philippine  islands  because  of  his  reputation  as  a 
thorough  and  reliable  soldier.  That  his  conduct  of  the 
campaign  shoutd  have  excited  the  admiration  of  foreign 
military  observers  is  only  what  was  to  be  expected  from 
so  skilled  a  warrior.  With  the  help  of  the  trained  and 
experienced  officers  under  his  command,  such  as  Maj.- 
Gens.  Thomas  M.  Anderson  and  Arthur  McArthur,  Brig.- 
Gens.  M.  P.  Miller,  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  Samuel  Oven- 
shine,  Irving  Hale,  Charles  King  and  others,  General  Otis 
has  succeeded  in  fashioning  into  an  army  the  inexperienced 
volunteers  who  form  the  chief  part  of  his  force,  and  made 
the  most  effective  use  of  their  admirable  fighting  qualities. 
His  experience  furnishes  another  illustration  of  the  truth, 
which  should  never  be  lost  sight  of,  that  it  is  the  military 
experience  transmitted  from  one  war  to  another  that  has 
been  our  chief  reliance  in  time  of  danger. 

General  Otis  is  a  native  of  Maryland,  having  been  born 
at  Frederick,  Md.,  March  25,  1838.  His  family  removed 
to  Rochester,  N.  \'.,  when  he  was  quite  young,  and  he 
was  brought  up  on  a  farm  just  out  of  Rochester,  on  what 
is  known  as  I  .ye  1 1  road.  He  was  graduated  at  the  univer- 
sity of  Rochester  in  1858,  and  must  have  stood  high  in 
his  class,  for  those  who  knew  him  then  recall  the  fact  that 
he  took  part  in  exhibitions  when  scholarship  was  required 
to  secure  a  place.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  one  year 
after  his  graduation  from  the  university,  and  was  subse- 
quently graduated  at  the  Harvard  law  school  in  1 86 1 .  He 
is  the  author  of  a  work  on  the  "  Indian  Question,"  pub- 
lished in  1878.  General  Otis  is  now  approaching  the 
retiring  age,  but  he  is  still,  or  was  when  he  left  to  take 
command  at  Manila,  in  the  full  vigor  of  physical  health 
and  strength.  He  is  a  modest,  quiet  gentleman,  making 
no  display  of  any  kind,  and  is  a  man  of  deeds  rather  than 
<>f  words.  His  manner  gives  little  indication  of  his  activity 
of  mind  and  his  unflagging  energy  in  action.  His  expe- 
rience with  the  Indians  and  cowboys  of  the  frontier  has 
taught  him  how  to  mingle  inflexibility  with  kindness.  To 
the  writer  he  once  said  that  his  intercourse  with  the  cow- 
boys had  show  him  how  effective  this  combination  of 
compulsion  and  conciliation  are.  More  than  once  he  had 
released  from  custody  men  found  violating  the  technical 
laws  of  the  frontier  on  their  pledge  to  refrain  from  further 
depredations,  and  in  no  case  had  his  forbearance  ever 
been  abused.  Whether  he  will  find  a  similar  method  of 
dealing  with  the  Filipinos  effective  time  will  show.  We 
may  be  sure  that  he  will  not  push  the  policy  of  repression 
further  than  circumstances  require,  and  that  those  who 
trust  him  will  have  no  occasion  to  regret  it. 

4* 

The  Pacific  Northwest 

I..  G.  WilcoXSON,  ill  the  Marrli  Norihwtst  Magazinr.  Minneapo- 
lis.  Condensed  (or  PUBLIC  Opinion 

The  Pacific  northwest  purposes  to  become  the  com- 
mercial Kden  of  the  United  States.  This  salient  claim  is 
based  on  the  most  substantial  foundation  on  which  pros- 
perity can  build — the  natural  resources  of  the  country — 
agriculture,  lumber,  mining,  fishing  and  shipping.  Since 
the  impetus  of  the  Alaska  excitement,  commerce  in  this 
part  of  the  country  is  assuming  mighty  proportions. 
Home  industries  arc  active,  and  there  is  the  biggest  influx 
of  emigration  toward  the  coast  ever  before  experienced. 
Among  the  notable  proofs  of  this  steady  advance  is  the 
increasing  percentage  of  higher  wages  paid  by  the  differ- 
ent concerns,  and  the  increasing  percentage  of  bank  de- 
posits and  post-office  receipts. 

One  great  factor  in  this  unceasing  development  is  the 
fact  that  the  Puget  sound  country  has  every  facility  for 


port  commercial  enterprises.  Railroad  tracks  run  from 
the  doors  of  every  factory  and  industry  in  the  sound 
cities  to  the  very  edge  of  the  wharves,  affording  conven 
icnt  and  economical  transit  from  vessel  to  cars  and  vice 
versa,  and  the  Puget  sound  dry-dock  at  Quartermaster 
harbor  is  the  only  commercial  dry-dock  in  Ameman 
waters  north  of  San  Francisco.  Ocean  commerce  comes 
to  these  coast  ports  naturally,  and  the  exchange  of  com- 
modities with  the  far  east  countries  is  assuming  such  vast 
proportions  that  there  is  now  one  continuous  outcry  for 
greater  carrying  capacity. 

The  four  Pacific  coast  states  produce  13.3 
per  cent  of  the  total  wheat  crop  of  the  union, 
and  an  immense  part  of  this  great  output  is  Sold 
to  China,  Japan,  Siberia  and  South  America  in  the  shape 
of  flour.  Another  source  of  great  wealth  lies  in  the 
mighty  forests  of  Oregon  and  Washington.  Eighteen  per 
cent  of  the  standing  timber  in  the  United  States  is  found 
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in  Washington  alone,  from  which  state  about  8,000  car- 
loads of  lumber,  etc.,  are  shipped  annually  overthe  trans- 
continental railways.  Many  of  the  sawmills  work  both 
day  and  night.  The  milling  and  logging  interests  were 
never  so  lively.  Washington  has  coal  as  well  as  timber. 
From  its  own  coal-beds  coal  is  shipped  to  every  quarter 
of  the  globe.  The  most  of  this  traffic  goes  through  Ta- 
coma,  where  there  are  a  lot  of  electric  coal-bunkers,  the 
only  ones  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  The  coal  is  dumped 
into  the  bunkers  from  the  cars,  carted  by  electricity  to 
the  vessel,  and  loaded  aboard  ship  at  the  rate  of  1,200 
tons  an  hour.  The  amount  of  coal  shipped  from  the 
state  during  the  month  of  November  was  over  175,000 
tons,  and  the  amount  of  coal  mined  in  Washington  last 
year  was  1.775,257  tons. 

The  ship-building  industry  on  Puget  sound  is  growing 
rapidly,  also.  Several  hundred  vessels  were  built  and 
launched  last  year,  and  the  prospects  for  1899  are  fully  as 
good.  Add  to  the  foregoing  industries  those  of  fruit  cul- 
ture, hop  culture,  dairying  and  stock-growing,  and  other 
wonderful  wealth-producing  resources  arc  made  known. 
Take  any  line  of  trade,  agriculture,  manufacture,  jobbing 
or  mining,  and  the  climate,  soil,  water  and  mineral  re- 
sources seem  to  open  for  it  a  vast  and  prosperous  field. 

We  dare  not  tell  the  truth  about  the  Pacific  northwest, 
lest  we  be  not  believed  ;  we  must  temper  the  facts  to  the 
eastern  understanding.  We  must  do  like  the  Irishman 
working  for  the  rich  New  England  farmer.  In  writing 
home,  he  said  : 

"On  me  faith,  Biddy,  Oi  have  meat  three  times  a 
7veet. " 

"Why,  Pat,"  said  his  master,  who  was  acting  as 
scribe,  "  you  have  it  three  times  a  day  I  " 
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■  Faith,  yer  honor,  an'  Oi  know  that  cz  well  ez  yer- 
silf,  but  Oi  must  wroite  phat  they  will  hclave!  " 

For  instance,  in  western  Washington  there  are  little 
farms,  bidden  seventy  miles  in  the  wilderness  and  reached 
only  by  a  pack-mule  train,  where  the  ranchers  live  with 
their  families  and  grow  their  living  crops  of  grain,  small 
fruits  and  vegetables,  in  lavish  abundance.  He  shows  a 
cabbage-stalk  of  four  years'  growth.  The  first  year  it 
produced  a  fine  head,  the  second  year  three  heads,  the 
third  year  five  heads,  and  the  fourth  year  seven  good-sized, 
well-matured  cabbage-heads  grew  on  that  stalk.  He  also 
shows  a  potato-patch,  just  behind  the  kitchen,  which  he 
mvs  he  never  planted  at  all,  but  produced  its  annual  crop 
Irom  the  potato  parings  that  were  thrown  out  the  kitchen 
window.  These  read  like  yarns,  but  they  arc  simple 
truths.  Fanners  in  the  older  states  can  have  hut  little 
idea  of  the  strength  and  fertility  of  the  soils  in  these 
coast  states.  Young  men  who  come  here  need 
not  toil  a  lifetime  for  a  competence ;  and  old 
men  who  seek  this  land  to  begin  life  over  again,  will  yet 
find  time  in  which  to  achieve  ultimate  success. 

+ 

The  Fifty-fifth  Congress 

The  most  important  legislation  accomplished  by  the 
congress  which  expired  on  March  4  related  to  the  war 
with  Spain — the  Ss'o.ooo.coc  defense  appropriation,  the 
recognition  of  the  independence  of  Cuba,  the  creation  of 
the  volunteer  army,  the  declaration  of  war,  the  war-reve- 
nue and  war-loan  laws,  the  ratification  of  the  peace  treaty 
and  the  vote  of  S2o,ooo,cco  to  pay  Spain  as  provided  in 
the  Paris  agreement.  The  Dingley  law,  the  national  bank- 
ruptcy law,  the  provision  for  the  twelfth  census  and  the 
jrmy  and  navy  reorganization  were  other  notable  enact- 
ments. The  entire  appropriations  made  by  the  fifty-fifth 
congress  aggregate  §1,566,890,01''.  28  Of  this  sum, 
$482,562,083.47  is  directly  chargeable  to  our  war  with 
Spain  or  incident  thereto;  the  remainder,  $1,084,327,- 
632.81,  represents  the  ordinary  or  normal  appropriations 
made  by  the  congress. 

Burlington  fVt )  hrtt  Prtu  (Rep.) 

On  the  whole,  the  fifty-fifth  congress  made  a  far  more 
creditable  record  than  was  deemed  possible  at  one  time. 
It  was  generous  in  its  acts  calculated  to  promote  the 
growth  and  prosperity  of  this  country,  and  there  is  com- 
paratively little  in  its  record  that  is  positively  bad.  It  has 
seen  this  nation  pass  from  business  and  financial  depres- 
sion to  general  prosperity  of  a  remarkable  degree.  It  has 
seen  sectionalism  wiped  out,  leaving  our  people  one  in 
spirit  as  well  as  in  bond.  It  might  have  given  us  sound 
currency  legislation  and  the  senate  might  have  ratified  the 
treaty  of  general  arbitration  with  Great  Britain,  but  these 
are  the  principal  acts  of  omission  to  be  charged  up  to  the 
body,  and  in  relation  to  these  great  diversity  of  opinion 
prevailed.  It  has  left  the  question  of  Philippine  annexa- 
tion to  be  solved  by  its  successor,  and  this  is  undoubtedly 
well;  for  the  people  arc  receiving  new  light  on  this 
momentous  issue  every  day. 

Brooklyn  ( N.  V.)  Eagle  (InU.  Item.) 

Much  as  people  have  been  impatient  of  delay  and  of 
division  in  congress,  heartily  as  the  people  have  rightly 
condemned  malcontents  and  critics,  the  fact  remains  that 
the  net  action  of  the  congress  was  in  the  public  interest 
and  that  in  it  will  be  covered  and  by  it  will  be  condoned 
the  very  sins  of  the  opponents  of  the  national  welfare  and 
of  the  friends  of  the  enemy  of  their  country.  The  credit 
«>f  this  congress  in  history  will,  therefore,  be  large.  Mem- 
bership in  it  will  be  an  honor  in  history  to  the  men  who 
stood  by  the  nation  with  their  votes  and  with  their  coun- 
sel. By  the  action  of  this  congress,  and  by  the  conse- 
quences of  that  action,  the  Philippines  and  Porto  Rico 


and  Hawaii  and  Guam  have  been  added  to  our  domain. 
Cuba  has  become  our  ward  and  will  eventually  become 
our  possession.  These  arc  the  great  results  which  will 
stand  out :  the  verdict  of  posterity  on  them  will  certainly 
be  favorable. 

New  York  Prist  (Rep.) 
■  The  party  of  liberal  appropriations."  No  sound 
Republican  rooted  in  the  faith  need  be  afraid  of  the  des- 
ignation. It  indicates  the  policy  of  national  development, 
promulgated  in  the  teeth  of  Jeffersonian  paganism  by  the 
country's  constructive  statesmen.  Every  one  was  a  Re- 
publican—  Hamilton,  Clay,  Webster,  Lincoln.  All  were 
blamed  in  turn  for  the  "  extravagances  "  which  have  en- 
abled Americans  to  crowd  the  industrial  conquest  of  a 
continent  into  the  span  of  a  century. 


WHEN  HIS  VOTES  ARE  MADE  THERE  IS  NO  TIME  LEFT 
FOR  THE  PUBLIC  BUSINESS  —  .VimmfafMi  Jtmrnal. 


Chimjjo  (111.)  Chromelt  (t)ciii.) 

What  is  most  striking  in  the  congress  which  has  just 
adjourned  is  its  perfect  self-abnegation  in  claiming  power 
and  in  using  it.  The  congress  which  adjourned  two  years 
ago,  at  the  close  of  President  Cleveland's  administration, 
was  in  a  constant  wrangle  with  the  executive  department 
in  regard  to  the  extent  of  its  prerogatives.  The  late  con- 
gress assumed  and  retained  a  decidedly  different  altitude 
toward  the  president.  At  first  there  were  some  symptoms 
of  attempts  at  nagging  McKinley  as  Cleveland  had  been 
nagged.  But  they  were  only  temporary.  After  the  war 
began  congress  became  almost  servile  in  its  relations  to 
the  president.  Two  different  nations  could  not  have  dis- 
played conditions  of  greater  difference  between  the  two 
departments  of  the  government  than  was  displayed  by 
this  country  under  the  two  administrations  of  Cleveland 
and  McKinley. 

'  Washington  (IX  C.)  lima  (Oem.) 
When  Spain  was  beaten  congress  sunk  back  into  the 
old  ruts  and  ceased  to  place  the  country's  welfare  before 
everything.  It  failed  to  investigate  the  scandals  that  fol- 
lowed the  administration  of  the  war  department.  A  mi- 
nority in  the  senate  held  up  the  treaty  of  peace  and 
encouraged  an  ignorant  people  in  the  Philippines  to  resist 
the  most  beneficent  government  that  has  ever  been  offered 
to  the  victims  of  tyranny.  The  majority  allowed  the  self- 
interested  officials  of  the  discredited  war  department  to 
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dictate  an  arm}  reorganization  bill  that  would  have  been 
fatal  to  efficiency,  and  it  has  been  temporarily  suspended 
only  by  the  threats  of  a  minority  to  filibuster. 

Springfield  (Mas*.)  Kepubiuan  (Iml.) 

VVc  question  whether  any  previous  congress  ever  sat 
through  a  stirring  period  in  the  national  life  and  performed 
so  small  a  service  in  shaping  events  or  in  stamping  upon 
the  time  the  marks  of  a  positive  and  constructive  states- 
manship. Once  and  once  only  did  this  congress  set  out 
to  act  independently  of  the  executive,  and  that  was  in  the 
mischief-brewing  time  of  excitement  growing  out  of  the 
Cuban  disturbances,  when  all  was  done  that  could  be  to 
force  the  executive  into  war.  And  when  war  came  con- 
gress relapsed  into  the  position  of  a  mere  attendant  upon 
the  executive  desires  and  ambitions.  The  increased  ex- 
penditure is  the  measure  not  so  much  of  the  costs  of  a 
war  confined  to  its  original  purposes,  as  of  the  costs  of  a 
warlike  peace  which  the  executive  has  forced  upon  the 
country ;  and  the  jobbery  of  a  patriotism  which  shouts 
for  the  Hag  only  as  accompanied  by  an  appropriation.  Its 
financial  consequences  are  yet  to  be  worked  out 
Cincinnati  (O.)  Times-Star  (Rep.) 

The  fifty-fifth  congress  was  called  upon  to  handle 
some  of  the  most  important  questions  which  have  ever 
been  before  the  nation,  and  after  all  the  field  is  scanned 
it  can  be  said  the  work  was,  for  the  most  part,  well  done. 
There  may  have  been,  of  course,  some  errors  of  omission, 
and  of  commission,  too,  but,  taken  all  in  all,  the  mem- 
bers have  no  occasion  to  be  ashamed  of  the  work  they 
did.  They  have  discharged  their  duties  in  the  main  in  a 
faithful  and  patriotic  way  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  their 
constituents. 

N<  \v  York  Mail  ami  Express  (Rep.) 

Whatever  failings  may  attend  its  death,  the  fifty-tilth 
congress  accomplished  much  during  its  life.  It  can  not  be 
called  an  epoch-making  congress.  It  was  rather  the 
creature  than  the  creator  of  an  epoch.  It  w;is  an  instru- 
ment in  the  hands  of  an  aroused  nation — aroused  quite 
as  much  in  peace  as  in  war.  The  faithfulness  and  the 
accuracy  which  have  characterized  in  the  main  its  work 
are  a  renewed  vindication  of  the  worthiness  of  the  legisla- 
tive branch  of  a  republican  government  so  organized  as  to 
represent  the  will  of  the  people. 

New  York  Times  (Mem.) 

It  should  always  be  remembered  injustice  to  the  pres- 
ident and  the  representatives,  that  the  people  themselves 
have  been  to  a  marked  degree  without  any  clear  idea  of 
the  problems  presented  to  the  government  or  of  the  results 
involved  in  the  various  steps  taken  as  the  occasion  seemed 
to  require.  Congress,  for  good  and  for  ill,  has  indeed  on 
the  whole  been  representative,  and  has  done  its  extraor- 
dinary task  with  as  much  wisdom  and  capacity  as  could 
reasonably  have  been  expected  by  the  constituents  who 
chose  its  members. 

Philadelphia  <l*a.)  Press  (Rep.) 

It  has  worked  in  the  main  in  harmony  with  the  presi- 
dent, who  in  a  perfectly  legitimate  way  has  exerted  un- 
usual influence  on  its  action.  The  president  sent  congress 
at  the  beginning  his  kindly  greetings  and  dismissed  it  yes- 
tcrday  with  his  best  wishes  after  what  he  describes  as  "a 
very  laborious  and  important  session. "  Unlike  his  prede- 
cessor, President  McKinley  does  not  seem  to  feel  oppressed 
by  "having  congress  on  his  hands  "  or  to  be  elated  by  its 
adjournment. 

Chicago  (III.)  Times-Herald  (Rep.) 
In  assigning  the  fifty-fifth  congress  a  place  in  history 
the  historian  will  judge  it  by  the  epoch-making  character 
of  its  work  and  not  by  any  individual  examples  of  states- 
manship which  the  discussion  of  new  and  stirring  issues 
may  have  developed.  Measured  by  this  standard  the  war 
congress  must  pass  into  history  as  one  of  the  greatest  of 
congresses. 


Census  Director  Merriam  and  His  Policy 

Washington  (D.  C.)  Star  (Ind  ) 
The  present  prospect  for  the  taking  of  the  next  cen- 
sus is  bright  enough,  if  the  words  of  the  new  director,  ex- 
Governor  Merriam,  are  to  be  accepted  at  their  face  value 

And,  under  the  conditions 
as  they  exist  to-day,  there  is 
no  reason  for  accepting  them 
otherwise.  Director  Merriam 
says  that  his  chief  aim  will 
be  to  secure  the  best  men 
available  for  the  work  of  enu- 
meration and  analysis,  that 
he  will  observe  the  spirit 
of  the  merit  system  in  his 
appointments,  that  he  will 
subordinate  all  else  to  the  con- 
siderations affecting  the  gen- 
ii questions  of  population, 
vital  statistics  and  the  mechan- 
ical and  agricultural  sched- 
ules. This  is  a  fair  platform,  which  needs  only  a  stiff 
adherence  to  insure  a  satisfactory  census.  Director  Mer- 
riam doubtless  understands  at  the  beginning  that  his  sin- 
cerity will  be  immediately  challenged.  It  is  well,  there- 
fore, that  he  should  appreciate  the  size  of  the  task  which 
he  cuts  out  for  himself  in  sacking  to  stave  off  the  spoil>- 
men,  unaided  by  any  statute  or  custom.  It  will  be 
a  tremendous  struggle.  It  will  sorely  test  the  back- 
bone of  the  director  ami  prove  his  metal.  If  he  is 
equal  to  the  strain  he  will  demonstrate  himself  to  be 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  the  time,  worthy  of 
every  praise.  He  has  a  rare  chance  to  make  a  good  repu- 
tation, but  it  will  cost  him  many  anxious  months  of 
resistance  to  a  clamor  and  a  pressure  from  all  quarters. 


W.  R.  MERRIAM 


ST.  PAUL:    "  NOW  WATCH  ME  EXPAND." -Mimmeaf^is  .fmrmmt 
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Thus  far  ev  erything  looks  well.  The  man  chosen  for  first 
assistant  [F.  H.  Wines]  is  noted  for  his  abilities  as  a 
statistician.  The  director  himself  is  a  man  of  high  busi- 
ness qualities,  of  executive  power.  He  has  been  long  in 
public  life  and  understands  how  to  view  large  questions 
in  a  large  way.  His  preliminary  actions  are  reassuring. 
He  is  consulting  with  men  of  intelligence  and  special 
skill.  All  that  is  needed  now  is  sand  to  complete  the 
equipment. 

Washington  Correspondent  Thiladt-lphiu  LtJgtr  (Rep.) 
Directorof  the  Census  Merriam  announces  that  he  docs 
not  propose  to  take  steps  looking  to  the  appointment  of  the 
larger  portion  of  subordinates  of  his  bureau  until  the  sen- 
ate meets  next  December.  A  number  of  deputies  will  be 
selected  early  in  July,  but  the  supervisors  will  not  be  des- 
ignated until  after  congress  meets,  and  full  opportunity  is 
given  for  consultation  with  senators  and  representatives. 
Governor  Merriam  is  very  little  of  a  civil  service  reformer. 
He  states  that  he  proposes  to  show  a  taking  of  the  census 
which  will  be  better  than  if  the  employees  of  the  census 
bureau  were  selected  through  civil  service  channels.  He 
expects  to  chose  practical  men  for  the  places  upon  the  rec- 
ommendation of  senators  and  representatives  from  the 
states  familiar  with  the  capacity  of  those  whom  they  des- 
ignate for  appointment,  and  subject  to  such  further  in- 
quiry into  their  qualifications  as  the  director  of  the  census 
may  make.  The  law  provides  tor  the  appointment  of 
three  hundred  census  supervisors.  This  will  be  somewhat 
less  than  one  for  each  congressional  district  and  for  the 
Territories,  including  Alaska  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  enumerators  will  be  chosen  to  act  under  these  super- 
visors, and  paid  for  the  time  actually  employed  in  the 
work  for  which  they  are  designated. 

CtiK  rijjii  (It!.)  Trihunt  (Kef.) 

Governor  Merriam  is  an  excellent  man  in  many  ways, 
I'M  his  appointment  can  be  defended  only  on  the  ground 
that  there  must  be  a  political  as  well  as  a  statistical  chief 
of  the  bureau.  There  would  be  no  need  of  two  chiefs  if 
congress  did  not  have  such  a  dislike  for  the  merit  system. 

4- 

State  Legislation 

(.'••mivtiM-J  from  Pre  s-  IK-.spat.-lies  aii.l  I  .oral  Tapers 

The  Utah  eight-hour  labor  day  in  mines  has  been  du- 
plicated by  an  enactment  of  the  Colorado  legislature. 

The  Washington  legislature  has  restored  to  the  statute 
liooks  the  deficiency  judgment  law.  which  was  repealed 
t'_v  the  last  Populist  legislature.  A  law  prohibiting  black- 
listing has  also  been  enacted. 

The  Oklahoma  senate  has  passed  the  house  bill  pro- 
viding for  a  convention  in  July  next  to  frame  a  state  con- 
stitution. By  a  nearly  unanimous  vote  the  house  has 
passed  a  bill  giving  women  full  voting  power.  Roth  houses 
have  legislated  against  Christian  Scientists. 

The  enactment  of  the  Montana  legislature  legalizing 
prize-fighting  has  been  vetoed  by  the  governor.  The 
•amc  body  has  made  gambling  a  felony.  Anothei  law- 
provides  that  insurance  may  hereafter  be  written  only  by 
rt-sident  agents. 

A  commission  created  by  the  Arkansas  legislature  is  to 
regulate  railroad  and  express  companies,  and  has  power 
to  fix  rates.  The  penalty  for  the  failure  of  a  company  to 
submit  to  an  order  of  the  commission  is  from  Sioo  to 
Ji.ooo  line  for  each  day  of  dereliction,  and  it  is  not  to  be 
Mispended  pending  an  appeal  to  the  supreme  court. 

In  place  of  a  railway  commission,  the  North  Carolina 
legislature  has  established  a  corporation  commission,  to 
have  control  of  railroads,  banks  and  building  and  loan 
associations,  the  change  to  be  made  on  April  4-  A  suit 
has  been  entered  to  test  the  constitutionality  of  the  law. 
Blind  ex-confederate  soldiers  have  been  voted  an  annual 


pension  of  $100,  and  a  law  has  been  enacted  to  give  the 
state  courts  full  power  of  injunctive  relief  against  foreign 
corporations. 

The  Kansas  legislature,  which  has  adjourned,  created  a 
Kansas  traveling  library  commission,  made  the  keeping  of 
a  bucket-shop  a  felony,  removed  the  political  disabilities 
of  ex-confederate  soldiers,  and  enacted  that  wages  be  paid 
in  lawful  money,  and  that  contracts  of  insurance  made 
with  companies  not  authorized  to  do  business  in  the  state 
be  taxed  ten  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  the  premiums. 

The  Indiana  legislature  has  passed  an  anti-lynching 
law  which  provides  that  lynchers  may  be  prosecuted  on 
information,  and  declares  that  when  a  prisoner  is  taken 
from  a  sheriff  and  lynched  it  shall  be  prima  fact*  evidence 
that  the  sheriff  was  negligent,  and  proceedings  to  remove 
him  from  office  may  be  brought  by  the  attorney-general. 
The  punishment  of  those  participating  in  a  lynching  is 
death  or  life  imprisonment,  at  the  discretion  of  the  jury, 
and  those  who  harbor  any  one  of  a  lynching  mob,  or  aid 
in  his  escape,  may  be  imprisoned  for  from  two  to  twenty- 
one  years.  To  encourage  forestry,  the  legislature  has 
voted  to  limit  the  tax  on  woodlands  to  St  an  acre  per 
year.  Another  bill  passed  provides  that  the  man  who 
sells  his  vote,  and  not  the  buyer,  shall  be  liable  to  prose- 
cution. 

Referring  to  the  anti-cartoon  law  just  enacted  in  Cal- 
ifornia, the  San  Francisco  P'x.iminor,  the  paper  against 
which  the  law  directly  aims,  says  :  "Of  course  the  action 
of  the  legislature  will  make  no  difference  in  the  course  of 
the  A'.y.iminer.  W'e  shall  continue  to  publish  pictures  as 
in  the  past,  because  it  is  inconceivable  that  so  monstrous 
an  effort  to  abridge  the  liberties  of  the  people  shall  receive 
the  sanction  of  the  courts.  The  highest  legal  authorities 
agree  that  the  measure  is  unconstitutional."  The  Sacra- 
mento Zircon/  I'nion  thinks  that  the  legislature  was  justi- 
fied in  its  action.  It  had  come  to  such  a  pass,  this  paper 
declares,  "that  no  man  felt  himself,  however  pure  his 
motive  or  clean  his  ambition,  free  from  the  menace,  the 
cow,  the  threat  and  intimidation  of  the  hireling  cartoon- 
ist, thinly  veiling  his  dictated  venom  behind  the  pretense 
of  humor.  No  home  has  been  sacred  before  the  inqtiisi- 
tivencss  of  yellow  journalism  and  its  corrupting  methods. 
The  plastic  mind  of  childhood  has  been  tarnished  and 
the  youthful  conscience  made  callous  to  what  else  should 
shock  it  bv  reason  of  the  indecent  illustrated  journalism 
of  the  dav." 

Various  Topics 

St.  Louis  ( Mo.)  Rt- public  :  Attorney  General  Monnett, 
ol"  Ohio,  is  setting  an  example  of  fearless  trust  fighting  that 
ought  to  be  followed  by  his  official  brothers  in  all  other  stales 
ol  the  union. 

Washington  Post      When  the  pro|>cr  time  arrives  Tom 
Reed  may  licat  his  loving  cup  into  a  soup  tureen  lor  the  Inn 
eht  o(  his  enemies. 

Washington  Star  :  The  enthusiasm  over  Carl  Schur/'s 
birthday  celebration  is  a  reminder  that  a  man  need  not  re- 
main continuously  in  politics  in  order  to  be  considered  great 
by  numerous  influential  people. 

Ol  the  sixty-four  witnesses  who  testified  t>elore  the  beef 
investigating  board,  prior  to  its  departure  for  Chicago  last 
week,  torty-cight  testified  against  the  beef  supplied  during 
the  war  ,  of  the  sivtccn  witnesses  in  its  favor,  seven  were 
connected  with  the  commissary  department. 

Commenting  on  the  approv  al  by  Democratic  senators  of 
the  proposal  to  elect  Quay  by  Democratic  votes,  the  New  Or- 
leans TitiKi-Dtmoirat  Deni  says  :  ••  We  arc  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  Democracy  ol  the  country  will  have  anything  but 
approval  for  this  scheme.  As  <^uay,  being  under  the  shadow 
of  the  penitentiary,  is  not  a  good  enough  candidate  for  the 
Republicans  to  clecl.  the  Democrats  should  let  him  severely 

alone- 
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Anglo-Saxon  Imperialism 

1kasli>  hi    I'kessknsI.  in  tlic  Contemporary  A'nuit:  London. 
(New  York:  The  L.  S**jH  Pub.  Co.)   Condensed  lor  l'i  kUC 

OllSUlN 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  if  the  great  body  of  Eng- 
lishmen  found  in  any  other  country,  among  the  Cham- 
berlains, or  the  I  licks- Beaches,  or  the  Roseberys,  or  in 
the  Times,  or  in  the  Standard,  of  a  continental  nation, 
what  we  find  every  day  among  themselves,  they  would  be 
dumbfounded  at  such  an  upheaval  of  Chauvinism.  France 
has  m  times  past  given  to  the  world  such  a  spectacle.  It 
may  even  be  that  France  just  now  would  be  in  mind  to 
give  them  anew.  Hut  is  this  a  consolation?  Do  two 
wrongs  make  a  right  ;  Had  we  not  been  accustomed  to 
look  on  England  as  on  a  free  country,  accustomed  to  self- 
government  and  raised  above  the  vulgar  temptations  of 
aggressive  imperialism  :  Alas  !  that  is  the  great  sorrow 
and  the  great  danger  of  the  present  times.  Everywhere, 
even  in  the  too  rare  parts  of  the  world  where  we  thought 
freedom  had  planted  her  standard,  we  are  looking  on  a 
retrograde  movement  which  puts  us  back  several  centuries. 

In  the  United  States  of  America  we  sec  the  intoxica- 
tion of  the  new  strong  wine  of  warlike  glory  carrying  a 
great  democracy  off  its  feet,  and  raising  the  threatening 
specter  of  militarism,  with  its  fatal  attendant,  C.esarism, 
in  the  background.  Under  the  pretext  of  "  manifest  des- 
tiny, '  the  great  republic  of  the  western  hemisphere  is  be- 
coming unfaithful  to  the  principles  of  her  founders,  to  the 
precedents  of  her  constitutional  life,  to  the  traditions 
which  have  made  her  free,  glonous  and  prosperous.  The 
seductions  of  imperialism  arc  drawing  the  United  States 
toward  the  abyss  where  all  the  great  democracies  of  the 
world  have  found  their  end.  The  cant  of  Anglo-Saxon 
alliance,  of  the  brotherhood-inarms  of  Knglish  speaking 
people,  is  serving  as  a  cloak  to  the  nefarious  designs  of 
those  who  want  to  cut  in  two  the  grand  motto  of  Great 
Britain,  Imperium  cl  LiberUu,  and  to  make  impehum 
swallow  Kberias. 

In  the  L  imed  Kingdom  a  similar  tendency  is  at  work. 
Everybody  sees  that  the  present  F.ngland  is  no  longer  the 
England,  I  do  not  say  of  Cobden  or  Bright,  but  of  Peel, 
Russell,  Palmerston,  Derby,  or  even  L>israeli.  A  kind  of 
intoxication  of  power  has  seized  the  people.  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain has  known  how  to  take  the  flood  in  time,  and  to 
ride  the  crest  of  the  new  wave.  The  Unionist  party  is 
disposed  to  believe  that  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  privi- 
leged classes  to  nurse  the  pride  of  empire  :  first,  because 
they  govern  it  and  profit  by  it  ;  secondly,  and  chiefly,  be- 
cause nothing  diverts  more  surely  the  spirit  of  reform  than 
the  imperialist  madness.  It  is  a  curious  thing,  but  a  fact 
beyond  dispute,  that  when  the  masses  are  on  the  verge  of 
rising  in  their  majesty  and  asking  for  their  rights,  the 
classes  have  only  to  throw  into  their  eyes  the  powder  of 
imperialism,  and  to  raise  the  cry  of  "The  Fatherland  in 
danger,"  in  order  to  bring  them  once  more,  meek  and 
suh missive,  to  their  feet. 

Just  now  a  part  of  the  English  democracy  seems  only 
too  much  inclined  to  lend  itself  to  this  sorry  farce.  We 
ha\e  seen  workingmcn,  who  ought  to  give  their  whole 
strength  to  the  organization  of  their  class  and  to  the  ad- 
vent of  social  justice,  foolishly  echoing  the  warlike  clam- 
ours of  the  patriots  of  music-halls  and  attitudinizing  as 
true  jingoes.  Mr.  John  Morley,  who  is  nothing  if  not  a 
somber,  austere,  incorruptible  witness  to  the  gnat  princi- 
ples of  modern  liberalism,  has  just  raised  his  voice — not 
an  hour  too  soon — in  protest  against  this  Brummagem 
imperialism.  He  might  have  reminded  his  Montrose  audi- 
tors that  it  is  a  great  error  to  confound  imperialism  and 
empire ;  that,  in  fact,  the  era  of  the  constitution  of  the 
empire  coincides  with  the  predominance  of  the  doctrines 
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of  the  Manchester  school,  and  what  would  be  called  now 
Little  KnghinJitm  ;  that  the  pinchbeck  imperialism  of  our 
latter-day  patriots  is  probably  the  worst  symptom  of  the 
exhaustion  of  the  true  world-conquering  impetus,  and  the 
beginning  of  that  period  of  decadence  in  which  words  do 
duly  for  acts,  and  where  they  are  all  the  more  high-sound- 
ing and  pretentious  as  the  acts  are  less  brave  and  noble. 
However,  he  has  registered  a  powerful,  honest,  opportune 
protest  against  the  spirit  of  militarism,  which  seems  fated 
to  become  the  worst  foe  of  our  so-dearly-bought  fran- 
chises, and  of  that  ideal  of  social  justice  which  the  next 
century  has  for  its  appointed  task  to  realize  among  us. 

For  my  part,  what  I  want  to  impress  on  all  the  readers 
of  these  pages,  written  amidst  the  tumult  of  a  dreadful 
struggle  for  the  elementary  rights  of  freedom  and  justice, 
is  that  the  systematic  disturbance  of  the  relations  between 
France  and  England,  the  provocation  of  a  criminal  con- 
flict between  these  two  great  liberal  |>eoples.  is  only  a 
special  aspect  of  the  general  revival  of  militarism  at  the 
present  time.  Once  more.  I  am  fully  convinced  that  it  is 
possible,  and  even  easy,  for  the  diplomacy  of  our  two 
countries  to  find  for  all  our  differences  a  basis  of  arrange- 
ment. It  is  a  matter  of  goodwill  and  good  sense.  I  am 
perfectly  disposed  to  acknowledge  that  France  has  for  a 
long  time  pursued  a  line  of  conduct  which  has  exposed 
her  fairly  to  the  accusation  of  ill-temper  towards  England, 
though  1  believe  that  the  wrongs  have  been  more  equally 
distributed  than  seems  to  be  thought  in  England.  I  am 
convinced  the  elements  of  an  equitable  adjustment  of  all 
differences  are  to  be  found  in  a  negotiation  begun  with 
the  sincere  wish  to  make  it  successful.  Only  it  is  indis- 
pensable not  to  let  matters  drift.  There  is  abroad,  at 
work  on  both  sides  of  the  channel,  a  spirit  of  unrest,  of 
hatred,  of  quarrelsomeness.  It  is  called  Jingoism  or  im- 
perialism in  England.    In  France  it  is  named  Nationalism. 

At  any  time  it  would  have  been  a  crime  and  a  sin  to 
precipitate  the  two  great  liberal  peoples  of  the  world  into 
a  fratricidal  war.  Just  now,  when  the  whole  of  mankind 
is  threatened  everywhere  with  a  dreadful  crisis,  when  par- 
liamentary institutions  are  on  their  trial,  when  the  democ- 
racy is  hesitating  between  the  noble  and  manly  struggles 
of  freedom  and  the  deceitful  tranquillity  of  despotism, 
when  we  see  an  offensive  return  of  forces  we  believed 
dead,  such  as  militarism  and  that  bloody  fanaticism — 
anti-Semitism  ;  when,  in  England,  imperialism  threatens 
to  substitute  the  intoxications  of  conquest  and  material 
expansion  for  the  noble  and  proud  endeavor  of  a  self- 
governing  democracy  ;  when,  in  France,  nationalism  and 
its  unclean  brood  are  perhaps  on  the  eve  of  strangling 
freedom,  of  enslaving  justice,  and  inaugurating  a  new  era 
of  false  glory  and  military  tyranny,  there  would  be  no  ex- 
cuse for  those  of  us  who  with  their  eyes  open  should 
deliberately  contribute  to  a  conflict. 


"  STUDIES  IN  NATURAL  H I  STORY  — BR  IT  AN  NIC  A  VULGARIS" 

"  Of  the  cactus  plant  Utility.    Hr-oime*  accllmall/ed  and  (Viurl»he»  in  all 
jiinr*.  vvca  under  the  most  unfavorable  climatic  conditions.   Possessed  un 
tnually  IntiR  n«.|9.  which  upreai  in  »1!  dtrrctU>n»  ami  take  hold  nn  the  earth  " 
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The  New  Gibbon 

The  millenary  number  of  Blackwood  s  Magazine  con- 
tains an  unsigned  article  in  which  the  decline  and  fall  of 
the  British  empire  is  pictured  in  language  that  our  readers 
will  at  once  recognize  as  an  excellent  reproduction  of  the 
style  of  Gibbon.  The  writer  has  not  only  admirably  suc- 
ceeded in  simulating  the  style  of  the  great  historian,  but 
has,  besides,  succeeded  in  giving  this  fanciful  paper  the 
effect  of  reality  and  truth.   We  quote  in  condensed  form  : 


The  Englishman  of  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century  was  accustomed  to  demand  that  his  policy  should 
be  glorious,  the  accessories  of  his  daily  life  unsurpassed 
in  quality,  the  objects  of  his  aesthetic  admiration  beauti- 
ful. The  Englishman  of  the  end  of  that  period  of  deca- 
dence was  content  if  they  were  cheap.  The  empire,  that 
magnificent  fabric  founded  upon  the  generous  impulse  to 
conquer  and  to  rule,  was  now  formally  regarded  as  a 
mere  machine  for  the  acquisition  of  pounds  sterling.  A 
Palmerston  and  a  Disraeli  had  been  the  spokesmen  of  the 
earlier  imperialism  ;  the  later  found  its  apt  mouthpiece  in 
a  Chamberlain.  The  masterful  truculence  of  the  British 
gentleman,  and  the  opulent  imagination  of  the  Anglicised 
Jew,  this  generation  cheerfully  exchanged  for  the  ambiti- 
tions  of  a  manufacturer  fostered  by  the  arts  of  a  dema- 
gogue. Gifted  with  an  extraordinary  intuition  of  the 
changing  predilections  of  his  countrymen,  Chamberlain 
was  enabled  to  turn,  to  the  advantage  of  his  own  popu- 
larity, the  flood  of  patriotism  which  rose  in  the  decade 
between  the  first  and  second  jubilees  of  Queen  Victoria. 
He  became  the  high  priest  of  what  was  fondly  saluted  as 
the  new  imperialism,  on  the  lips  of  whose  votaries  British 
empire  was  synonymous  with  British  commerce.  His  de- 
clamations, while  they  will  reward  the  curious  investigator 
with  little  that  is  either  original  in  thought  or  elegant  in 
expression,  proclaim  but  too  eloquently  the  altered  feel- 
ings with  which  the  later  Britons  regarded  their  greatness. 
Where  they  had  once  resolved  to  possess,  they  now  as- 
pired but  to  trade. 

The  insidious  principles  of  Bright  and  Cobden  had 
made  her  the  workshop  of  the  whole  world;  but  they 
brought  to  her  the  physical  debility  of  the  workman  as 
well  as  his  wages.  The  profits  of  the  manufacturer  and 
the  cheap  food  of  the  operator  were  paid  for  by  the  starva- 
tion of  the  hind,  the  bankruptcy  of  the  farmer,  and  the 
ruin  of  the  landowner.  On  every  industrial  benefit  fol- 
lowed an  agricultural  calamity;  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
town  was  remorselessly  attended  by  the  beggary  of  the 
hamlet.  The  movement  of  the  population  accompanied, 
as  in  every  age,  the  distribution  of  wealth;  so  that  the 
towns  distended  to  cities  and  the  hamlets  disappeared  in 
a  wilderness. 

The  British  farm-laborer  had  found  himself  naturally 
possessed  of  many  of  the  qualities  requisite  for  a  soldier. 
His  form  was  vigorous,  and  inured  to  hardship  and  priva- 
tion. The  children  of  the  factory,  from  whom  it  now  be- 
came necessary  to  recruit  the  army,  had  none  of  these 
capacities;  they  were  feeble  in  body,  insubordinate  in 
temper,  and  habituated  by  experience  to  a  mode  or  life  which 
rendered  them  awkward  and  discontented  in  the  field. 
As  the  war-like  spirit  and  manly  force  of  the  white  races 
succumbed  to  the  enervating  influence  of  industrial  civil- 
ization, the  government  of  London  relied  more  and  more 
on  the  martial  virtue  of  its  subject  barbarians.  It  was 
significant,  if  as  yet  unnoticed,  that  the  masters  of  the  em- 
pire grew  cither  less  able  or  less  willing  to  risk  their  own 
troops  in  its  unhcalthicr  regions,  and  were  yearly  more 
disposed  to  delegate  their  defence  to  a  mercenary  army. 

In  sport,  as  in  its  analogue,  war,  the  British  degener- 
ated with  frightful  rapidity.  The  Briton  found  his  pleas- 
ure in  bestriding  a  bicycle  instead  of  a  horse,  in  striking  a 


tennis-ball  instead  of  a  wild-fowl;  nor  was  he  even  sensible 
of  the  degradation  that  could  prefer  a  mechanical  toy  to  a 
living  creature  with  a  will  independent  of,  yet  conformable 
to,  his  own. 

With  the  proud  spirit  of  empire  sunk  into  the  narrow 
greed  of  the  shareholder;  with  physical  force  at  its  ebb, 
sports  corrupted,  and  martial  spirit  tamed;  with  domestic 
business  so  organized  that  it  stifled  individuality  and  fos- 
tered dishonest  miserliness  among  traders,  and  invited 
the  depravity  of  customers;  with  elegant  manners  and 
polite  letters  a  tasteless  echo  of  the  half-forgotten  past — 
the  British  empire  entered  upon  the  twentieth  century 
under  the  gloomiest  auspices.  To  the  acuter  eyes  of  suc- 
ceeding generations  that  gloom  is  heightened  by  the 
reflection  that  the  mutterings  of  the  coming  earthquake 
were  all  unheard  by  contemporaries.  Yet  decline  was 
already  accomplished  and  irremediable,  and  fall  was  but 
too  surely  impending.  The  fair  city  still  stood  but  men 
were  wanting  within  it.  Vulgarity,  mediocrity,  and 
cheapness  had  warped  and  stunted  the  most  generous  na- 
tures. Civilization  had  completed  its  work  in  the  sup- 
pression of  the  individual,  and  the  British,  the  most  virile 
of  barbarians,  the  most  forward  and  energetic  of  man- 
kind, were  dissipated  by  their  very  virtues  as  the  first  to 
experience  the  dire  results  of  its  consummation.  The 
diminutive  stature  of  mankind  was  daily  sinking  below 
the  old  standard;  Britain  was  indeed  peopled  by  a  race  of 
pigmies,  and  the  puny  breed  awaited  only  the  onset  of  the 
first  crisis  to  become  the  woeful  patient  of  defeat  and  ruin. 

Anti-Semitism  and  Zionism 

Josm'H  Rarinowit/,  Kischineff,  Russia,  iii  the  March  Missionary 
New  York.    Condensed  for  Public  Opinion 

The  striking  political  and  social  events  which  have 
occurred  during  the  last  two  years  have  awfully  changed 
the  mind  and  spirit  of  the  Jews.  The  thick  and  dark 
clouds  of  the  Talmud  which  till  now  covered  the  mul- 
titudes of  Israel,  preventing  them  from  knowing  and 
understanding  their  own  position  among  the  European 
nations;  and  also  the  real  psychical  character  of  those  na- 
tions among  whom  they  live  and  move,  are  beginning 
quickly  to  dissipate  and  vanish  away  by  the  influence  of 
increasing  scientific  knowledge  and  new  discoveries.  Just 
at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  the  Jews 
reckoned  it  to  be  a  time  of  their  deliverance  from  all  their 
misfortunes  of  the  past  ages,  thinking  that  they  arc  already 
at  agreement  with  the  human  world,  and  having  no  fear 
whatever  of  being  disturbed  because  of  the  curses  written 
in  the  book  of  the  taw;  just  then,  suddenly,  came  upon 
them  those  plagues  which  are  not  written  in  the  book  of 
the  law  (Deut.  xxviii:6i),  namely  anti-Semitism  and  Zion- 
ism. Anti-Semitism  is  an  external  pain,  which  is  des- 
troying the  body,  and  Zionism  is  an  internal  malady, 
crushing  down  the  spiritual  health;  but  both  these  things 
operate  mightily  for  the  opening  and  breaking  the  clods 
of  the  Jewish  national  field. 

Because  of  anti-Semitism  the  Jews  became  very  sen- 
sitive to  every  evil  expression  in  the  daily  press  against  the 
least  individual  of  their  nation,  and  constantly  try  to  take 
counsel  how  to  answer  those  who  reproach  them.  It  is 
almost  impossible  even  to  describe  the  overwhelming  grief 
which  the  affair  of  Dreyfus  has  caused  them.  In  even- 
small  place  in  Russia  where  Jews  are  residing,  old  and 
young,  men  and  women,  rave  about  Dreyfus  day  and 
night.  Thousands  or  pamphlets  and  booklets  in  Hebrew 
and  Jargon  under  various  striking  titles,  about  the  official 
intrigue  in  France  arc  circulated  among  the  Jewish  mass. 
Some  editors  of  Jewish  papers  fancy  that  in  Alfred  Drey- 
fus the  anti-Semitists  have  succeeded  in  condemning  the 
whole  Jewish  nation  to  live  on  the  Devil's  isle  forever. 
The  Jews  tan  take  the  sad  things  of  Russia,  Rumania  and 
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Austria,  as  they  are,  but  the  things  of  humanitarian 
France  are  unbearable  to  them.  It  is  a  fact  that  some 
Jewish  congregations  have  sainted  Dreyfus,  and  it  would 
not  be  strange  if  that  some  patriotic  Jews  come  to  the 
idea,  that  the  prophet  in  Isaiah  liii  speaks  of  Dreyfus. 

As  the  Jews  were  pleased  and  rejoicing  over  the  first 
Zionist  congress  at  Basle,  which  opened  for  them  a  new 
hope  for  a  Jewish  state  in  Palestine,  so  in  the  same  mea- 
sure the  Jews  are  now  crushed  down  with  grief  by  the 
unexpected  events  which  have  followed  immediately  after 
the  second  Zionist  congress.  What  a  strange  sight  before 
<>ur  eyes  :  representatives  of  the  Jewish  nation  sitting  at 
Basle,  caring  for  its  rest  and  peace  in  Jerusalem,  from  one 
side;  and  the  representative  of  the  German  nation  stand- 
ing at  Jerusalem,  caring  for  the  interests  of  the  German 
Catholics  there,  from  the  other  side  ! 

+ 

The  Liberty  of  the  Press  in  France  * 

J.  P.  WALUS,  in  the  S'metttntk  Century.  London.    (New  York: 
I..  Sn.tt  Pub.  Co.)    Condensed  for  Vvmm:  <  M  INION 

One  of  the  greatest  French  political  thinkers  [Dc 
Toqucvillc  has  expressed  the  opinion  that  in  dealing 
with  the  press  no  mean  was  to  be  found  between  the  com- 
plete absence  of  effective  restraint  and  the  total  loss  of  in- 
dependence. Our  own  more  fortunate  experience  has  not 
borne  out  this  gloomy  view  ;  no  one  in  his  senses  would 
suggest  that  the  English  press  was  not  sufficiently  free, 
yet  the  legal  limits  within  which  it  moves  are,  for  practical 
purposes,  clear  and  well-defined.  In  France,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  have  been  repeated  oscillations  between  the 
extremes  of  freedom  and  repression,  but  no  sure  resting- 
place  has  yet  b4>eh  found, 

Three  theories  as  to  the  relation  of  the  law  and  the 
press  have  found  some  measure  of  support  in  Francei 
The  first  maintains  that  newspaper*  have  no  power  what- 
ever to  do  mischief,  and  that  therefore  they  should  be 
wholly  free  from  legal  restraints  and  liabilities.  This 
theory,  which  is  opposed  to  the  common  knowledge  of 
mankind  and  has  probably  never  found  any  civilized  gov- 
ernment to  act  upon  it,  may  be  dismissed  at  once.  The 
second  theory  maintains  that  newspapers  have  such  excep- 
tional powers  of  mischief,  and  are  so  likely  to  make  use  of 
them,  that  special  laws  should  be  passed  for  their  restraint. 
This  theory  has  gained  the  upper  hand  at  one  time  or 
another  during  almost  every  regime  which  has  ever  gov- 
erned France,  and  perhaps  was  most  thoroughly  applied 
during  the  second  empire.  No  newspaper  could  then  be 
founded  until  permission  had  been  obtained  and  heavy 
security  given  to  meet  possible  claims  and  penalties. 
Every  article  had  to  be  signed  by  the  writer,  and  the 
paper  was  liable  to  be  suspended  or  suppressed,  not  only 
by  judicial  sentence,  but  also  by  administrative  action. 
All  these  provisions  have  been  swept  away,  and  their  only 
surviving  influence  is  to  be  seen  in  the  violence  of  reaction 
towards  unrestrained  license  which  they  provoked.  The 
third  theory  that  writers  in  newspapers  should  neither 
enjoy  greater  impunity  nor  incur  greater  liabilities  than 
other  people — is  the  theory  of  the  Knglish  law,  and  has 
been  followed  in  the  law 'of  1881  bv  which  the  French 
press  is  at  present  governed. 

Publications  which  are  criminal  include  incitements  to 
crime  which  actually  take  effect,  and  incitements  to  cer- 
tain crimes,  such  as  those  affecting  the  external  or  internal 
security  of  the  state,  whether  they  take  effect  or  not ;  also 
apology  for  murder,  pillage,  or  arson  and  incitements  to 
mutiny,  insults  to  the  president  of  the  republic,  the  pub- 
lication of  false  news  in  bad  faith  which  has  led  to  riot, 
obscene  libel  and  public  insults  against  foreign  sovereigns 
and  ambassadors. 

•fn  l«  o.n.  I"di-<1  in  HM  next  IMne. 


Various  Topics 

William  T.  Stead's  peace  organ,  li'ar  Against  ll'nr,  has 
been  excluded  from  Russia.  The  peace  conference  will  meet 
at  The  Hague,  May  18. 

The  London  Chroniili-  ol  March  4  contains  a  sworn  state- 
ment by  F.sterhazy  regarding  the  Dreyfus  case.  With  facsim- 
i'es,  the  article  occupies  an  entire  page.  The  most  important 
allegations  are: 

That  the  general  staff  of  the  French  army  was  from  the  l>egin 
ning  aware  of  the  falsity  ot  the  evidence  they  produced;  that  they 
shielded  to  the  very  last  moments  the  subordinates  who  had  un- 
scrupulously executed  their  unscrupulous  orders;  that  the  sen- 
tences addressed  by  (ieneral  de  BoisdefTre,  chief  of  the  general 
staff,  to  the  jury  in  the  Zola  trial,  which  absolutely  forced  the  ver- 
dict of  guilty  upon  them,  were  actually  written  by  Ksteiha/y's 
lawyer;  that  the  letter  attributed  to  Paniz/ardi  the  Italian  military 
attache,  which  Cavaganac  produced  in  the  chamber  as  absolute? 
proof  of  the  guilt  of  Dreyfus,  and  which  was  unanimously  ordered 
by  the  chamber  to  be  placarded  in  every  one  of  the  36,000  com- 
munes of  l-'rancc,  was  known  by  everybody  of  the  general's  staff 
to  have  been  forged  to  order  by  Colonel  Henry. 

The  Vienna  papers  contain  stories  of  the  imminent  revolt 
in  Macedonia  against  the  Turkish  rule.  The  fullest  encour- 
agement is  given  by  the  Vienna  press  to  the  warlike  pro- 
gramme, while  the  dispatches  printed  there  from  Constanti- 
nople contain  complete  accounts  of  the  movement  of  Turkish 
troops.  A  high  Servian  official  recently  told  the  correspond- 
ent of  a  Vienna  paper  that  the  c/ar  would  shut  his  eyes  if  the 
lialkans  showed  a  strong  front  toward  Turkey.  He  added, 
••  The  governments  of  Kurope  helped  Monlenegro  because 
they  found  she  could  help  herself.  We  southern  Slavs  can 
not  wait  forever  to  suit  the  policy  of  certain  empires.  We  love 
Russia,  but.  if  the  czar  is  unable  to  help  us  openly  at  present, 
we  must  act  lor  our  own  interests.  Depend  upon  it.  however, 
he  has  not  sent  those  arms  to  the  principality  to  be  used  as 
playthings." 
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SOCIOLOGICAL 

Hull  House  in  Civic  Movements 

A i  /ina  P.  Sti.vkns.  in  March  Set/.Cullurt,  Akrxm.  O.  Kxrerjit 
Among  civic  movements  in  which  Hull  house  has  had 
a  part  was  that  for  the  establishment  of  free  baths  in 
Chicago,  and  the  first  one  built  was  located  a  block  north 


Social  Morality  of  Southern  Factory  Towns 

In  the  March  Outlook,  Charles  B.  Spahr  continues  his 
investigation  of  the  social  life  of  America's  working  peo- 
ple with  a  paper  on  "The  New  Factory  Towns  of  the 
South.  "  He  finds  that,  while  the  blight  of  slavery  put  the 
south  two  generations  behind  the  north,  both  industrially 
and  educationally,  the  character  and  present  progress  of 
the  southern  whites  makes  the  prospect  of  betterment 
there  much  greater  than  at  the  north.  All  things  have 
combined,  during  the  hard  times,  to  make  production  at 
the  south  go  on  unimpeded,  while  there  has  been  stagna- 
tion at  the  north.  Southern  factories  have  multiplied, 
while  northern  factories  have  shut  down,  and  southern 
workmen  have  never  had  to  face  the  hardships  of  the  un- 
employed which  have  been  the  curse  of  their  fellows  at 
the  north.  The  living  conditions  are  in  many  respects 
more  wholesome  than  in  the  north.  Mr.  Spahr  speaks  in 
high  terms  of  the  social  morality  of  southern  factory 
towns. 
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JANE  ADDAMS 


of  the  settlement.  The  neighborhood  need  of  a  public 
library  station,  with  reading  room,  was  demonstrated  by 
opening  one  of  the  Hull  house  buildings  for  use  as  a 
station.  One  large  room,  with  heat  and  light,  was  given 
gratuitously  for  three  years,  after  which  the  station  was 
removed  to  an  equally  convenient  point,  one  block  west, 
and  the  library  board  assumed  all  expense.  All  the  best 
forces  of  the  ward  have  been  engaged  with  Hull  house  in 
a  long  battle  to  enforce  the  proper  removal  of  the  garbage 
of  the  ward.  In  1893  Miss  Addams 
made  a  bid  for  the  contract  for  its  re- 
moval, but  her  bid  was  not  considered. 
She  then  applied  for  the  position  of  gar- 
bage inspector  of  the  ward,  and  received 
the  appointment.  Later  the  work  was 
done  by  another  resident  of  the  house, 
who,  when  the  garbage  inspectors  were 
placed  under  civil  service,  passed  first  of 
the  applicants  who  took  the  examination. 
She  continued  to  serve  until,  early  in 
1S98.  the  department  of  alley  inspection 
was  abolished,  and  the  work  was  placed 
under  newly  created  officials  known  as 
•'  ward  foremen."  For  this  position  she 
again  took  the  civil  service  examination, 
and  became  eligible  for  appointment. 
There  were  thirty-four  appointments 
made,  but  the  commissioner  of  public 
works  passed  her  over  on  the  ground  of 
sex.  Among  the  temporary  defeats  of  the 
house  in  civic  matters  must  be  counted 
its  failure  to  prevent  the  reelection  of  an 
alderman  of  the  ward  against  whom  it 
has  twice  led  an  organized  opposition. 
This  is  the  more  regretted  by  the  resi- 
dents because  they  can  not  feel  that  de- 
feat releases  them  from  the  unpleasant 
duty  of  renewing  the  attempt.  /•>#■»  i*t/  vulture 


On  the  side  of  social  morality,  this  town  [Lindale. 
Ga.  ]  and  the  other  white  towns  I  visited  in  the  south  stood 
high.  The  people  were  all  Americans,  and  the  women  had, 
along  with  American  freedom,  American  self-respect.  It 
is  true  that  they  dipped  snuff,  if  that  be  considered  a  mat- 
ter of  morality  ;  and  it  is  also  true  that  the  early  mar- 
riages seemed  to  be  followed  rather  frequently  by  separa- 
tions. But,  so  far  as  social  purity  went,  the  standard  was 
high,  and  this  showed  itself  not  only  in  the  absence  of  ille- 
gitimate births,  but  still  more  certainly  in  the  absence  of 
scandals  and  obscenity  in  the  conversations  of  the  young 
men  sitting  on  boxes  around  the  stores,  or  even  loafing  in 
front  of  the  hotels.  It  was  a  clean  atmosphere — a  south- 
ern country  store  seemed  to  me  an  infinitely  wholesomer 
place  than  a  northern  city  saloon  or  club.  This  praise  of 
the  south,  however,  does  not  apply  to  the  black  belt,  for 
in  the  south  as  well  as  in  the  north  the  presence  of  a  lower 
social  caste  is  perilous  to  morality.  The  greatest  social 
purity  is  everywhere  in  homogeneous  communities,  where 
no  class  looks  up  or  down,  and  none  can  be  indifferent 
to  the  terrible  consequences  of  immorality  because  its 
own  young  women  arc  rarely  the  direct  sufferers.  This 
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thought  had  also  been  impressed  upon  me  in  the  factory 
towns  of  the  north.  In  New  Bedford  and  Taunton  I  had 
been  struck  with  the  uniform  testimony  respecting  the 
morality  of  factory  girls.  The  worst  cynic  I  met  was  not 
cynical  on  this  point  The  social  immorality  that  existed, 
I  was  told,  came  almost  exclusively  from  servants  in  fami- 
lies and  hotels,  clerks  in  stores,  or  other  young  women 
with  meager  incomes  in  constant  contact  with  people  of 
a  higher  social  grade,  whose  luxury  they  envied,  but  could 
not  afford.  The  young  women  who  worked  all  day  in 
the  factories,  living  as  well  as  their  associates,  and  hold- 
ing their  heads  as  high  as  any  of  them,  rarely  forfeited 
their  self-respect  for  any  cause,  and  never  for  money.  The 
credit  for  this  high  morality  among  the  factory  girls  of 
New  England  was  often  given  to  the  beneficent  influence 
of  the  Catholic  Church.  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the 
power  or  quality  of  this  influence — which  helps  make  the 
Irish  everywhere  preeminent  for  social  virtue — but  the 
same  kind  of  morality  among  the  factor)-  women  in  the 
south,  and  greater  refinement  among  the  men,  made  me 
feel  that  American  Protestantism  is  as  strong  a  force  for 
purity  as  even  Irish  Catholicism,  and  that  the  relative 
purity  of  social  life  in  the  factories  is  largely  due  to  the 
social  equality  among  the  workers. 

+ 

Necessity  and  Responsibility 

ALEXANDER  SliTHrKI.AM>,  in  ttlf  Miin  h  AWlA  American  Review, 
New  York.  Fju-erpt 
All  responsibility  rests  on  a  basis  of  possible  punish- 
ment, and  its  nature  is  this.  Every  man  is  bound  to  act 
as  the  sum  total  of  the  motives  he  is  conscious  of  impel  a 
mind  of  his  particular  description  to  act.  But,  into  that 
sum  total  of  motives,  society  introduces  the  motive  of  re- 
sponsibility. To  hold  a  man  responsible  for  his  acts  is, 
therefore,  no  denial  of  the  necessity  under  which  he  lay 
to  act  as  his  motives  impelled  him.  It  is  only  concerned 
with  the  due  balancing  of  these  motives,  and  if  a  man 
has  a  wish  to  murder,  and  no  counterbalancing  motives 
of  sympathy  or  duty  to  prevent  him,  then  society  supplies 
him  with  a  proper  makeweight  motive.  If  a  red  Indian, 
both  by  birth,  training  and  tradition,  is  impelled  to  take 
a  white  man's  scalp,  we  may  allow  the  necessity  under 
which  he  moves  ;  but  then  white  men  confess  that,  when 
they  see  a  friend  or  neighbor  scalped,  they  are  under  an 
equal  necessity  to  put  a  bullet  into  the  scalper.  Hence 
the  red  Indian  refrains  from  the  intended  gratification. 
Not  that  he  is  a  free-will  agent,  but  that  among  his 
motives  there  has  entered  a  new  and  dominant 
motive. 

And  in  no  case  is  the  practice  of  holding  people  re- 
sponsible for  their  acts  inconsistent  with  the  philosophical 
truth  of  the  necessity  under  which  they  act.  Responsibil- 
ity and  the  punishment  that  may  accompany  it  are  no 
more  than  the  practical  expedients  whereby  society  so 
bends  round  the  resultant  of  a  man's  motives  as  to  make 
his  actions  conduce  to  the  general  welfare.  Suppose  that 
a  cashier  has  come  to  the  parting  of  two  ways ;  this  way  is 
integrity,  that  way  embezzlement.  Toward  the  downward 
path  certain  money  troubles  and  the  solicitations  of  oppor- 
tunity strongly  move  him.  To  the  path  of  honesty  he 
has  other  attractions.  If  these  latter  are  sufficient  to 
bring  out  the  balance  on  the  right  side,  there  is,  in  this 
case,  no  need  of  punishment,  or  even  of  a  threat  of  pun- 
ishment But.  where  the  balance  is  less  fortunate,  society 
inserts  its  various  make-weight  motives.  For  want  of 
straightforwardness,  there  is  the  reprimand  from  his  em- 
ployer ;  for  small  peculations,  there  is  dismissal ;  for  large 
ones  there  is  the  jail.  That  cashier  will,  of  necessity, 
act  as  the  influence  of  all  these  varied  motives  on  a  mind 
of  his  particular  class  will  determine.  He  is  a  creature 
of  necessity  ;  but  society  holds  over  him  the  influence  of 


responsibility  merely  as  another  element  of  that  necessity. 
But  the  subject  of  necessity  and  responsibility  has  wide- 
reaching  practical  influences.  More  and  more  each  year 
it  tends  to  thrust  itself  insidiously  into  our  law  courts  ; 
and  eventually  the  question  must  be  fought  out  between 
the  lawyers  and  the  doctors  ;  between  those  who  point  to 
the  shape  of  a  murderer's  head  and  those  who  insist  upon 
the  safety  of  society.  And  if  the  doctors  win  while 
preaching  the  doctrine  of  necessity,  the  lawyers  can  also, 
with  perfect  consistency,  win  on  their  side,  while  holding 
that  the  practice  of  responsibility  is  essential  to  social 
existence. 

Marriage  Reform  in  India 

The  March  Charititt  Review,  New  York.    Condensed  for  Pum  ic 

Opinion 

Professor  Max  -Mliller,  in  the  course  of  a  series  of 
sketches  of  Indian  life,  touches  upon  child- marriage,  and 
tells  at  length  the  life  story  of  Pandita  Ramabai,  well 
known  in  this  country  as  the  friend  of  the  child-widows 
of  India.  Professor  Mliller  first  tells  about  Malabari,  a 
modern  Parsi,  who  has  devoted  much  of  his  life  to  the 
preventive  side  of  the  work.  Malabari  found  much  oppo- 
sition from  many  respectable  quarters,  but  after  long 
years'  effort  he  has  finally  secured  the  passage  of  a  bill 
fixing  the  respective  ages  of  freedom  to  marry  at  eighteen 
and  twelve.  This,  adds  Professor  Mliller,  was  a  decided 
victor)-;  still,  the  battle  is  by  no  means  over,  and  pro- 
bably never  will  be  till  the  marriageable  age  of  girls  is 
raised  at  least  to  sixteen  and  that  of  boys  to  twenty.  It 
was  twenty-four  in  Vedic  times.  How  such  a  system  ever 
sprang  up,  not  being  the  old  Indian  system,  is  difficult 
to  say.  It  may  have  originated  at  the  time  of  the  Mo- 
hammedan conquest,  married  women  being  supposed  to 
to  be  more  respected  by  the  conquerors  than  unmarried 
girls.  At  present  its  fatal  effects  arc  but  too  clear  in  the 
premature  decay  of  the  women,  in  the  weakness  of  their 
offspring,  and,  more  particularly,  in  the  large  number  of 
child-widows.  According  to  the  census  of  1881,  there 
were  at  that  time  nearly  twenty-one  million  widows  living 
in  India.  Of  these,  669,100  were  under  nineteen  years 
of  age. 

Widows  are  looked  upon  in  their  own  homes  as  beings 
of  evil  omen,  as  having  deserved  their  misfortune  by  some 
unknown  misdeeds  in  this  or,  what  is  worse,  in  a  former 
life,  and  particularly  if  childless,  they  are  treated  no  bet- 
ter than  slaves,  whether  in  the  house  of  their  parents-in- 
law  or  even  in  the  home  of  their  real  parents.  They  are 
shunned,  excluded  from  all  amusements,  obliged  to  wear 
coarse  garments,  deprived  of  their  ornaments,  and  often 
condemned  to  have  their  heads  shaved — a  great  indignity 
in  the  eyes  of  every  woman.  It  is  to  ameliorate  the  lot 
of  these  unhappy  creatures  that  Ramabai  has  been  work- 
ing for  years,  chiefly  at  Poonah. 

Ramabai  remained  unmarried  long  after  the  statute 
age.  This  was  really  a  breach  of  the  law,  but  so  long  as 
her  parents  were  alive  she  had  a  recognized  support  in 
them.  When  they  both  died,  soon  after,  her  position 
became  almost  desperate.  She  still  had  her  brother,  who 
became  her  natural  guardian  and  protector,  but  the 
whole  of  the  small  family  property  had  been  spent,  not 
enough  being  left  for  the  mother's  funeral.  For  some 
years  brother  and  sister  traveled  together  on  foot  alt  over 
India,  earning  what  they  wanted  for  support  by  their  reci- 
tation of  Sanskrit  texts,  and  afterwards  by  lecturing 
on  the  degraded  position  of  women  in  India.  Arriving 
in  Calcutta  Kamabai's  lectures  excited  great  interest.  But 
her  brother  died  and  from  sheer  necessity  she  had  to  take 
a  husband. 

After  nineteen  months  of  happy  and  quiet  married  life 
the  husband  died,  and  Ramabai  was  left  with  one  daughter- 
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Helpless  as  she  was,  she  resolved  to  go  to  England  to 
study  medicine,  upheld  by  a  strong  desire  to  fit  herself 
for  useful  work  among  her  own  countrymen.  On  her  ar- 
rival in  England,  after  a  number  of  sad  experiences, 
arrangements  were  perfected  for  her  attendance  on  medi- 
cal lectures  at  Oxford.  Her  hearing  becoming  affected 
she  had  to  give  this  up,  and  determined  to  study  nursing. 
Soon  after,  she  came  to  America,  where  she  succeeded  in 
gaining  many  friends  and  help  in  starting  a  refuge  for 
child-widows  in  India.  This  is  the  work  to  which  she  at 
last  devoted  herself,  and  with  much  success. 

Various  Topics 

A  number  of  young  men  in  Sacramento  are  organiring  a 
colony  to  settle  on  the  island  of  Guam. 

Mr.  Frank  VVillarct,  who  has  written  a  number  of  maga- 
;me  articles  on  tramp  life,  asserts  that  fully  5,000  toys  are 
associated  with  professional  tramps  in  the  hobo  life. 

In  an  article  on  the  danger  of  long  hours  in  druggists' 
shops,  the  London  Lancet  says  that  during  the  four  years 
ending  July.  1898,  thirteen  dispensing  assistants  in  drug 
stores  committed  suicide  and  seven  others  attempted  but 
tailed  to  kill  themselves.  These  suicides  were  the  conse- 
quence ol  the  physical  conditions  induced  by  the  taking  of 
drugs  to  resist  the  effects  of  fatigue. 

The  Brooklyn  Heights  railroad  company  has  announced 
11s  willingness  to  conduct  an  aid  association  for  the  benefit  of 
its  employees,  if  a  sufficient  number  of  the  men  desire  to  co- 
operate. The  plan  proposed  is  simple.  In  return  for  a  tax 
ol  St  a  month  or  $1  2  a  year  the  members  of  the  association 
will  receive  at  the  rate  of  $1  a  day  during  any  period  of  sick- 
ness in  excess  of  seven  days  and  not  to  exceed  sixty  days,  and 
n  the  case  of  death  the  family  of  the  man  will  receive  $200. 

Harper's  Batar  :  Mrs.  Booker  T.  Washington  has  formed 
a  club,  and  every  Saturday  she  gathers  around  her  a  hundred 
or  more  old  colored  women,  and  endeavors  to  show  them 
how  to  improve  their  homes  and  better  their  condition.  We 
may  be  sure  that  parliamentary  laws  are  not  much  in  evi- 
dence, but  there  is  much  kindness  and  considcratcness  in 
this  reform,  looking  to  teach  a  mother  a  new  way  of  keeping 
her  family  in  health,  of  helping  her  growing  boy,  of  interest- 
ing ner  girls. 

An  action  of  great  importance  as  showing  the  growth  ot 
sentiment  in  favor  of  more  stringent  divorce  laws  in  Eng- 
land, was  that  taken  by  the  convocation  of  Canterbury,  Feb. 
%  in  passing  a  resolution  on  motion  of  the  archdeacon  of 
Oxford,  declaring  that  the  law  of  the  Church  of  England 
does  not  recognize  divorce,  and  asking  the  bishops  to  devote 
themselves  to  securing  action  of  parliament  to  the  end  that 
the  church  shall  not  remarry  divorced  persons  whether  inno- 
cent or  guilty. 

The  Philadelphia  vacant-lots  cultivation  association  during 
last  year  distributed  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  quarter-acre  lots 
among  one  hundred  and  forty  poor  families,  numbering  in 
all  seven  hundred  and  seventy  persons.  The  report  of  the 
superintendent,  Mr.  R.  F.  Powell,  states  that  the  value  of  the 
produce  raised  on  these  lots  during  the  year  was  about 
%,ooo,  or  about  $60  per  garden.  Less  than  $100  worth  was 
stolen.  The  association  furnishes  tools,  seeds,  etc.,  but  the 
report  says  that  for  each  dollar  expended  there  was  a  return 
of  $3  worth  of  produce  to  the  cultivators.  The  expenses  for 
the  year  were  $2,266.76;  the  receipts.  $2,722.21. 

The  act  passed  in  the  British  parliament  last  year  for  the 
establishment  of  reformatories  for  inebriates  will  soon  go  into 
force,  and  the  home  secretary  has  sent  a  circular  to  all  chair- 
men of  quarter  sessions  explaining  how  it  may  be  worked 
etfectively.  It  deals  with  two  classes  of  criminal  inebriates — 
first,  those  who,  under  the  influence  of  drink,  perpetrate  ser- 
ious crimes  punishable  with  imprisonment  or  penal  servitude; 
and  secondly,  habitual  drunkards,  who  are  guilty  of  the  var- 
ious minor  offenses  which  make  them  public  nuisances  and 
entail  liability  to  tines  or  short  terms  of  imprisonment.  Both 
■  lasses  may  be  committed  for  any  term  up  to  three  years  to 
•  certified  inebriate  reformatories." 


SCIENTIFIC 

The  Generation  of  Acetylene 

C.  A.  S.  Howi.ett,  in  the  March  Cassitrs  Magaunt,  New  York 
Condensed  for  Pibi.ic  Oh.nion 
Possibly  the  crudest  method  of  generation  is  to  allow 
a  stream  of  water  to  fall  upon  a  small  piece  of  carbide. 
Acetylene  will  be  generated  at  once,  and  if  a  lighted  match 
be  applied,  the  gas  will  burn  with  a  sooty  flame  until  all 
the  carbide  is  thoroughly  slacked.  Another  striking  ex- 
periment, showing  the  rapid  generation  of  the  gas,  is  to 
drop  a  small  piece  of  carbide,  of  the  size  of  a  walnut,  into 
a  tumbler  full  of  water,  and  apply  a  lighted  match  to  the 
surface.  The  gas  will  be  evolved  very  violently,  and, 
bubbling  up  through  the  water,  will  ignite  and  burn  for 
some  length  of  time,  dependent  upon  the  size  of  the  piece 
ol  carbide. 

Of  the  many  methods  and  schemes  proposed  by  differ- 
ent inventors  for  the  automatic  generation  of  acetylene, 
possibly  the  simplest  is  that  adopted  by  some  of  the  man- 
ufacturers of  bicycle  lamps  and  portable  house  lamps,  in 
the  operation  of  which  the  demand  for  gas,  once  existing, 
does  not  vary.  The  gas  is  generated  by  feeding  the  water 
into  the  carbide  chamber  drop  by  drop  while  the  light  is 
wanted,  safety  appliances  being  provided  to  allow  the  gas 
to  escape  if  generated  too  rapidly. 

When  a  small  quantity  of  water  is  brought  in  contact 
with  a  large  amount  of  carbide,  powdered  calcic  hydrate 
is  formed  which  adheres  to  the  remaining  unslacked  car- 
bide and  acts  more  or  less  as  a  shield,  protecting  it,  in  a 
degree,  from  any  further  intimate  contact  with  the  water, 
unless  some  mechanical,  chemical,  or  other  equally  effi- 
cient means  are  provided  for  removing  this  substance  as 
soon  as  it  forms.  This  white  powdered  coating,  if  not  re- 
moved, will  bring  the  element  of  time  into  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  gas,  preventing  instantaneous  generation  by 
absorbing  a  considerable  quantity  of  water  before  it  can 
reach  the  fresh  carbide. 

In  many  of  the  generators  of  this  type  no  provision  is 
made  for  the  separation  of  the  slacked  from  the  unslacked 
carbide,  or  for  the  storage  of  the  gas  generated  after  the 
demand  has  ceased,  and  consequently,  when  so  constructed 
they  can  not  be  considered  a  practical  commercial  com- 
modity. This  over-production  of  gas  after  the  demand 
has  ceased  is  the  greatest  bugbear  that  the  designer  of  a 
practical  automatic  acetylene  gas  generator  for  general 
illuminating  purposes  has  to  contend  with,  and  unless 
precautionary  measures  are  adopted  to  guard  against  it,  is 
liable  to  be  accompanied  with  more  or  less  serious  conse- 
quences. The  form  in  which  the  carbide  is  introduced 
into  the  generators  of  this  type  has  demanded  much  at- 
tention. Some  designers  use  the  carbide  in  a  semi-pow- 
dered condition,  made  into  cartridges,  presumably  under 
pressure,  incased  in  an  absorbent  paper  covering.  Other 
designers  in  this  class  use  the  carbide  in  a  granulated 
state,  incased  in  a  tin  cylinder  provided  with  a  central 
perforated  tube  into  which  the  water  is  allowed  to  drop. 

Another  successfully  practised  scheme  of  automatic 
generation  is  an  adaptation  of  the  well-known  principle  of 
the  hydrogen  gas  generator.  In  this  the  supply  of  car- 
bide is  brought  in  contact  automatically  with  a  compara- 
tively large  body  of  water.  The  carbide  receptacle  is 
attached  to  the  top  of  a  gasometer.  As  the  gasometer 
falls,  the  carbide  comes  in  contact  with  the  water,  and  the 
gas  which  is  generated  forces  the  gasometer  up,  thereby 
removing  the  carbide  from  intimate  contact  with  the 
water.  The  gas  generated  from  the  moisture  absorbed  by 
the  refuse,  and  also  that  generated  by  the  vapors  arising 
from  the  surface  of  the  water,  is  taken  care  of  by  gasome- 
ters of  ample  capacity.  As  the  gasometers  fill,  they  auto- 
matically shut  off  any  further  supply,  and  if  the  generator 
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should  he  filled,  a  safety  appliance  is  provided  which  allows 
the  ga«  to  escape  out  of  doors. 

It  is  necessary,  for  satisfactory  results,  to  use  special 
burners,  constructed  solely  for  acetylene.  Tliose  that  arc 
meeting  with  much  success  have  two,  and,  in  the  larger 
sues,  three  small  circular  impinging  flames,  which,  after 
meeting,  form  a  flat  flame  of  small  area,  hut  intensely 
white  in  color.  Like  all  other  illuminating  gases,  acety- 
lene will  explode  if  mixed  with  air  in  the  proper  propor- 
tions and  ignited.  When  acetylene  is  mixed  with  1.25 
times  its  own  volume  of  air,  the  mixture  begins  to  he 
slightly  explosive,  the  explosive  violence  increasing  until 
it  reaches  a  maximum  with  ahout  twelve  times  its  volume 
of  air;  then  it  gradually  decreases  in  violence,  until,  with 
a  mixture  of  one  volume  of  acetylene  to  twenty  of  air,  it 
ceases  to  he  explosive. 

Life  on  Other  Worlds 

Prof.  D.  T.  McDorcAi,  in  the  March  Forum,  N<  w  Y..ik 
Condensed  (or  Public  OriMnv 

The  form  and  structure  of  an  organism  must  depend 
directly  upon  the  factors  constituting  its  environment ; 
and  the  teirestial  life  should  not  be  taken  to  resemble 
that  of  other  worlds.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the 
organisms  of  any  planet  would  not  necessarily  be  divided 
into  plants  and  animals  ;  and  even  if  such  were  the  case, 
the  resultant  forms  could  have  only  the  most  remote  re- 
semblance to  terrcstial  forms.  The  similarity  of  two  sys- 
tems of  living  things  derived  from  unlike  beginnings,  and 
coming  through  untold  ages  of  development  under  the 
most  widely  different  conditions  on  separate  planets, 
would  he  absolutely  impossible. 

Concerning  the  existence  of  life  elsewhere  in  the  uni- 
verse, it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  general  physical 
condition  of  an  extra-terrestial  body  must  be  taken  with 
great  caution  as  the  index  of  the  presence  or  absence  of 
living  things.  The  protoplasm  of  resting  seeds  may 
withstand  the  cold  of  liquid  air  more  than  3000  below 
zero  Fahrenheit.  These  seeds  and  spores  of  bacteria 
live  and  grow  after  being  subject  to  a  temperature  of 
nearly  260°  above  zero.  In  view  of  these  (acts,  it  would 
he  extremely  rash  to  say  that  complex  masses  of  matter 
constituting  a  protoplasm  might  not  exist  at  temperatures 
much  above  and  below  those  of  the  earth.  The  extremes 
of  temperatures  given  above  were  produced  artificially,  of 
course.  A  temperature  equal  to  that  of  the  sun,  where 
the  elements  are  more  or  less  separated  into  layers,  and 
where  the  molecular  velocity  is  very  great,  would  form  an 
absolute  upper  limit  to  life,  though  the  actual  limit  would 
be  far  below  this  point.  Absolute  zero,  or  2730  Centi- 
grade below  the  freezing-point,  would  form  a  lower  limit, 
though  periodic  recurrences  of  this  temperature  would  by- 
no  means  form  a  barrier  to  life. 

The  presence  of  an  atmosphere,  even  intermittently, 
is  not  necessary  to  life,  although  the  presence  of  the 
liquid  to  which  the  fluidity  of  the  living  substance  would 
be  due  would  imply  the  presence  of  a  more  or  less  atten- 
uated atmosphere.  The  respiratory  or  disintegrating 
agent  might  be  present  in  the  substratum  or  nutritive 
medium.  Among  terrcstial  organisms,  the  an.crobic  bac- 
teria are  instances  of  plants  which  not  only  do  not  need 
an  atmosphere,  but  actually  perish  in  its  presence,  or  in 
one  of  its  constituents.  The  absence  of  a  permanent 
gaseous  envelope,  or  fluid  medium,  would  render  impos- 
sible the  development  of  any  but  fixed  forms,  attached 
firmly  in  place  like  typical  plants.  Organisms  resembling 
animals  might  exist  by  means  of  special  adaptations  for 
storing  the  respiratory  agent. 

Great  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  colors  of  the 
bands  or  canals  of  Mars.  A  comparison  with  the  colors 
of  terrcstial  vegetation  is  practically  meaningless.  The 


green  coloring-matter  of  plants  is  due  to  a  substance 
which  serves  the  purpose  of  a  screen  in  absorbing  rays  of 
light  and  in  converting  them  into  heat  and  other  forms  of 
energy.  It  docs  seem  probable  that  light  would  be  the 
most  available  source  of  energy  for  living  bodies  on  all 
planets  more  distant  than  the  earth  from  the  sun  ;  yet  the 
absorbing  screen,  in  any  instance,  might  take  up  almost 
any  portion  of  the  visible  or  invisible  rays,  and  reflect 
any  color.  Then,  if  the  invisible  rays  alone  were  ab- 
sorbed, color  would  be  of  ev  en  less  significance  in  the 
interpretation  of  planetary  markings.  Periodic  variations 
of  the  color  of  such  markings  are,  however,  of  great  im- 
portance as  indications  of  life,  when  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  other  groups  of  facts. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  paper  is  not  to  declare 
or  deny  the  existence  of  organisms  on  other  bodies  be- 
sides the  earth,  but  rather  to  call  attention  to  the  limita- 
tions of  such  life,  if  it  does  exist.  A  consideration  of 
all  data  at  hand  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  extra-terres- 
trial life  is  quite  within  the  range  of  possibility,  and,  in- 
deed, seems  highly  probable.  Up  to  this  date,  however, 
actual  demonstration  of  phenomena  which  would  change 
the  probability  into  recognized  fact  has  been  but  scanty. 

+ 

A  Novel  Refrigerating  Plant 

March  En&interinf  Magaxime,  New  York 
It  has  been  asserted  that  the  most  important  invention 
of  man  is  that  of  artificial  light,  doubling  the  possible 
length  of  the  operative  day ;  close  upon  this  in  impor- 
tance, however,  must  be  classed  those  inventions  which 
give  us  control  of  temperature  by  production  of  heat  and 
cold.  There  is  every  probability  that  in  the  immediate 
future  much  of  the  effort  of  human  energy  will  be  di- 
rected toward  equalizing  the  variations  of  natural  forces, 
one  result  of  which  will  doubtless  he  the  general  intro- 
duction of  artificial  cooling  for  many  purposes  to  which 
it  is  not  now  applied.  In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Zeitschrift 
d>s  Oesierr.  Ingvnieur  un<f  Architekten  IWtines  is  given  an 
illustrated  account  of  the  interesting  plant  installed  in 
the  great  market  buildings  at  Vienna,  which,  though 
there  are  other  and  as  important  plants  elsewhere,  pos- 
sess features  that  render  it  worthy  of  notice. 

As  the  plant  is  intended  merely  to  maintain  a  low 
temperature  without  reaching  the  freezing-point,  thus 
providing  storage  rooms  cool  enough  to  insure  the  proper 
preservation  of  meats  and  other  market  articles,  and  at 
the  same  time  avoiding  the  objections  of  too  low  a  tem- 
perature, the  indirect  system  is  adopted,  cooled  air  being 
distributed  through  the  storage  chambers  by  a  forced  cir- 
culation. The  refrigerating  machines  used  in  this  espe- 
cial case  operate  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  the  gas  being 
compressed  to  liquefaction  and  the  heat  of  compression 
removed  by  water,  after  which  the  liquefied  carbonic  acid 
is  permitted  to  expand  again  to  the  gaseous  state  in  coils 
placed  in  tanks  of  brine,  the  brine  thus  being  lowered  to 
the  desired  temperature,  while  the  expanded  gas  is  returned 
to  the  compressors  to  complete  the  cycle.  It  is  evident 
that  any  of  the  accepted  forms  of  refrigerating  machines 
might  be  used  in  this  manner,  the  choice  depending  upon 
local  conditions. 

The  cold  brine,  instead  of  being  circulated  through 
coils  of  pipe  in  the  storage  chambers,  is  permitted  to  flow 
over  a  series  of  pans  or  trays  arranged  in  layers  in  a 
special  chamber,  and  the  air  is  drawn  through  the  spaces 
between  the  trays  and  thus  cooled  before  being  delivered 
to  the  storage  vaults.  The  circulating  fan,  placed  at  one 
end  of  the  chamber  in  which  the  cooling  trays  stand, 
draws  the  air  from  the  storage  rooms  through  the  spaces 
between  the  trays  and  delivers  it  again  into  the  vaults, 
the  same  air  thus  circulating  continuously,  in  a  direction 
opposite  to  that  of  the  cold  brine  over  the  trays. 
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The  effectiveness  of  this  method  of  tooling  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  moderately  low  temperature,  without 
jiermitting  the  freezing-point  to  be  reached,  is  well  shown 
in  a  graphical  record  giving  the  maximum  and  minimum 
external  temperatures  for  the  entire  year  from  April,  1897, 
to  April,  1898,  together  with  the  corresponding  slight 
variation  which  took  place  in  the  storage  vaults.  A  tem- 
perature from  i°  to  5°C.  was  maintained  with  a  remark- 
able degree  of  steadiness  during  a  period  in  which  the 
external  temperature  varied  between  -f35°  and  — 5°c  •.— 
.1  result  so  very  satisfactory  that  the  system  is  to  be  ex- 
tended to  additional  market  storage  vaults  in  Vienna. 

+ 

An  Apparatus  for  Stopping  Ships 

The  agent  of  the  Austrian  Lloyd  steam  navigation 
company  in  Venice  has  brought  to  notice  an  interest- 
ing series  of  experiments  recently  conducted  at  Fiume  by 
the  director  of  the  Lloyd  shipyards.  The  experiments 
tested  the  efficiency  of  an  invention  by  a  Hungarian  en- 
gineer, Mr.  Svetkovich,  for  stopping  vessels  under  full 
steam.  The  Austrian  Lloyd  placed  its  towboat  Clotildc  at 
the  disposal  of  the  inventor,  and  three  trials  were  made  to 
test  the  invention  under  different  conditions.  This 
marine  brake  is  a  sort  of  parachute  of  fine  spring-steel 
plates  which,  when  out  of  use,  fit  into  one  another  and 
hang  above  water.  For  the  first  trial,  the  apparatus  was 
attached  to  the  stern  of  the  ClolilJt,  and  the  steamer  put 
<-n  full  steam.  When,  maximum  speed  was  attained — in 
Austrian  reckoning,  nine  miles  per  hour — the  retaining 
hook  was  released,  and  the  parachute  plunged  into  the 
water.  With  a  scarcely  perceptible  shock  the  vessel  came 
to  a  standstill  in  thirty  feet.  It  was  found,  however,  that 
the  rods  and  guys  supporting  the  brake  were  badly 
strained.  If  they  had  not  yielded,  the  shock  would  have 
l>een  much  more  severe.  The  fact  that  the  supports  did 
yield  did  not  argue  seriously  against  the  efficacy  of  the 
hrake,  but  was  attributed  to  the  provisional  character  of 
the  arrangements. 

The  second  trial  was  designed  to  show  how  far  the 
vessel  would  proceed  when  her  engines  were  stopped  at 
full  speed,  no  brake  being  used.  The  distance  was  found 
to  be  three  hundred  yards.  The  third  trial  measured  the 
forward  movement  when  the  engines  were  reversed  from 
full  speed  ahead  to  full  speed  astern.  This  time  the  CA>- 
//&/<•  stopped  in  sixty  yards.  While  the  second  and  third 
trials  were  in  progress,  the  marine  brake  was  refuted  with 
more  powerful  supports,  and  a  fresh  experiment  was 
made.    This  time  the  vessel  stopped  almost  instantly. 

These  results,  while  hardly  to  be  considered  valid  for 
ihe  powerful  ocean  liners,  with  which  the  necessity  for  a 
quick  stop  is  occasionally  so  crucial,  indicate  that  an  im- 
portant principle  has  been  introduced  among  marine  safe- 
guards. The  Austrian  Lloyd  company  is  awaiting  with 
interest  the  results  of  an  improvement  which  Mr.  Svetko- 
vich wishes  to  add  to  his  device,  and  seriously  contem- 
plates equipping  its  great  fleet  with  the  useful  apparatus. 

+ 

Various  Topics 

Professor  L.  H.  Batcheldcr.  in  the  March  Chuutouquan, 
reviews  recent  progress  in  the  domain  of  physical  science. 

McClure't  Magazine  for  March  contains  a  belated  article 
on  liquid  air  experiments.  A  number  of  illustrations  add  in- 
terest to  the  paper,  which  is  w  ritten  by  Ray  Stannard  Baker. 

"  Household  Fuels  and  their  Economic  Uses"  is  the  title 
of  an  article  by  Dr.  Charles  A.  White  in  the  March  Amcrh  an 
Kitchen  Magazine. 

A  noteworthy  feature  of  the  March  Engineering  Magazine 
is  an  article  by  Chief  F.ngi  necr  Melville  of  the  navy  on  the 
lessons  in  naval  engineering  gained  in  the  recent  war.  This 
magazine's  review  oi  the  American,  F.nglish  and  continental 
technical  press  is  unusually  interesting  this  month. 
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RELIGIOUS 

The  Fatherhood  of  God  as  a  Theological  Factor 

The  llomiktic  Jteviar  is  presenting  a  series  of  papers 
on  recent  reconstructions  of  theology.  In  its  current 
number,  Dr.  Washington  Gladden  discusses  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  idea  of  God  as  Father  for  the  old  idea  of  God 
as  Sovereign.  He  regards  this  change  as  one  of  vital  im- 
portance ami  argues  that  it  will  give  theology  a  new  cen- 
ter of  motion,  and  transform  it  from  an  unmoral  to  a 
moral  science. 

Theology  of  which  sovereignty  is  the  center  is  not  a 
moral  science.  The  essence  of  sovereignty  is  force;  the 
justice  of  God,  according  to  the  old  conception,  was  His 
determination  to  have  His  own  will.  There  is  no  true 
justice  which  has  not  kindness  at  the  heart  of  it ;  but  the 
distinction  which  Dr.  Fairbairn  draws  is  clear  and  firm. 
And  the  substance  of  the  whole  doctrine  is  this  :  "The 
primary  and  determinative  conception  is  the  fatherhood, 
and  so  through  it  the  sovereignty  must  be  read  and 
interpreted."  The  new  c  onception  is  revolutionary.  It  may 
be  said  to  be  a  question  of  proportion  ;  but  a  mere  change- 
in  proportion  transforms  the  same  chemical  elements  from 
vinegar  to  sugar.  Sugar  and  vinegar  contain  exactly  the 
same  chemical  elements — carbon,  hydrogen  and  oxygen  ; 
the  only  difference  between  them  is  that  in  the  one  there 
is  a  little  more  of  this  and  a  little  less  of  that  than  in  the 
other.  And  the  way  in  which  love  and  power  are  com- 
bined in  the  character  determines  whether  it  is  a  moral 
character  or  not.  The  character  in  which  power  is 
supreme  and  love  is  subaltern  is  not  a  moral  character. 
The  theology  in  which  force  is  "fundamental  and  pri- 
mary "  and  fatherhood  is  exceptional  and  contingent  is 
not  a  moral  theology.  And  the  change  from  an  unmoral 
to  a  moral  theology  is,  I  repeat,  as  radical  a  change  as  it 
is  possible  to  conceive. 

That  it  must  have  consequences,  should  be  evident 
enough.  It  began  to  show  itself  in  the  unconscious  revolt 
against  the  doctrine  of  the  damnation  of  non-elect  infants. 
This  doctrine  could  never  have  been  believed  if  the  fact  of 
the  divine  fatherhood  had  not  been  kept  out  of  sight. 
Precisely  the  same  effect  followed  with  respect  to  the  un- 
conditional decree  by  which  the  numbers  of  the  elect  and 
of  the  non-elect  were  from  all  eternity  unchangeably  de- 
termined. It  was  logical  ;  it  seemed  to  follow  inevitably 
from  the  doctrine  of  an  absolute  will  :  but  it  was  quite  im- 
possible to  conceive  of  a  Father  treating  His  children  after 
this  manner,  and  the  doctrine  had  to  go.  There  are  those 
who  alfect  to  believe  that  it  is  still  part  of  the  faith  of  the 
church  ;  let  them  venture  to  preach  it,  just  as  it  is  formu- 
lated in  the  third  chapter  of  the  Westminster  confession  ! 

The  ghastly  belief  that  the  whole  heathen  world — all 
who  have  not  heard  of  Christ — are  doomed  to  everlasting 
misery,  was  the  prevailing  belief  of  the  first  half  of  this 
century.  Such  was  the  food  on  which  the  youthful  faith 
of  many  of  us  was  nurtured.  The  doctrine  of  the  father- 
hood, as  Jesus  taught  it,  when  once  accepted,  makes  the 
maintenance  of  such  a  theory  of  the  fate  of  the  heathen 
nations  simply  impossible.  At  the  same  time  it  multiplies 
and  strengthens  all  the  higher  and  stronger  missionary 
motives.  If  these  people  in  darkness  and  misery  are  the 
children  of  our  Father,  our  own  brethren  and  sisters,  how 
can  we  sit  still  in  our  ceiled  houses  and  leave  them  welter- 
ing in  such  degradation?  If  we  have  light  and  hope  and 
promise  that  they  have  not.  how  dare  we  withhold  the 
truth  that  will  lift  them  up  and  set  them  free.5  We  do 
not  run  to  them  because  we  fear  that  our  Father  in  heaven 
will  doom  them  to  eternal  woe  if  they  do  not  speedily  hear 
of  Him,  but  because  we  have  heard  the  good  news  of  His 
love,  which  is  the  message  that  they  most  need  to  hear. 
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For  this  truth  stops  not  short  on  the  frontiers  of  the- 
ology, if  theology  has  frontiers  ;  it  follows  man  wherever 
he  goes,  and  gives  law  to  all  his  life.  If  God  is  the  Father 
of  all  men,  all  men  are  brethren  ;  and  there  can  be  but  one 
law  for  home  and  school  and  shop  and  factor)'  and  market 
and  court  and  legislative  hall.  One  child  of  the  common 
Father  can  not  enslave  another  nor  exploit  another  ;  the 
strong  and  the  fortunate  and  the  wise  can  not  take  advan- 
tage of  the  weak  and  the  crippled  and  the  ignorant,  and 
enrich  themselves  by  spoiling  their  neighbors ;  each  must 
care  for  the  welfare  of  all,  and  all  must  minister  to  the 
good  of  each.  This  is  the  law  of  brotherhood  which 
directly  follows  from  Christ's  doctrine  of  fatherhood,  and 
which  is  beginning  to  be  seriously  considered,  all  over  the 
world,  as  the  only  solution  of  the  problems  of  society.  It 
is  destined  to  effect  a  reconstruction  here  in  the  realm  of 
fact,  not  less  thorough  than  that  which  it  has  wrought  in 
the  realm  of  theory. 

+ 

The  Cross  and  Its  Significance 

Dr.  PaulCarus  contributes  to  the  March  number  of  the 
Open  Court  an  article  on  the  significance  of  the  cross,  in 
which  he  takes  the  ground  that  when  a  religious  symbol 
was  needed  for  Christianity,  the  figure  of  two  intersecting 
lines  recommended  itself  for  this  purpose  on  account  of 
the  universality  of  its  use,  the  variety  of  its  interpretations, 
and,  finally,  for  the  religious  awe  accorded  to  it  for  its 
mystic  potencies  by  almost  every  primitive  nation  of  the 
earth.  He  offers  the  following  proofs  of  his  claim  that 
the  cross  is  the  most  common  symbol  of  non-Christian 
and  especially  pre  Christian  religions  : 

On  the  monuments  of  Assyria  and  Egypt  crosses  ol 
various  desenption  are  found,  among  which  the  equilat- 
eral forms  abound.  Assyrian  kings  wear  equilateral 
crosses,  together  with  other  amulets,  on  their  breasts,  and 
their  horses  are  decked  with  them.  We  arc  probably 
right  in  interpreting  it  as  a  symbol  of  the  sun  and  royal 
dignity.  "The  tau-cross"  (i.  e.,  T),  says  Zocckler,  "  has 
been  found  in  Egypt  upon  the  breast  of  a  mummy  pre- 
served in  the  British  museum,  and  is  in  several  instances 
represented  as  growing  out  of  the  heart  of  a  man."  The 
high  cross  with  a  prolonged  lower  limb  is  the  symbol 
of  Astarte  in  the  ancient  religion  of  the  Phoenician 
sun-worship.  Ancient  coins  of  the  city  of  Sidon  show 
the  goddess  standing  on  the  prow  of  a  ship  with  this  high 
cross  in  her  arms.  The  sacred  symbol  of  all  the  religions 
of  India  is  an  equilateral  cross  whose  ends  are  turned  all 
in  the  same  direction  at  right  angles.  It  is  called  the 
swastika  or  Buddhist  cross,  but  antedates  the  age  of 
Buddha  and  can  be  traced  to  prehistoric  times.  It  is 
called  by  Buddhists  the  wheel  of  the  law,  and  the  broken 
lines  arc  supposed  to  indicate  the  motion  of  the  spokes. 

The  cross  is  frequently  found  in  Greece,  where  it  ap- 
pears to  have  served  mere  ornamental  purposes,  for  it 
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abounds  on  pottery  during  the  so-called  geometric  period. 
The  swastika,  which  may  have  migrated  to  Greece  from 
India,  is  also  quite  common  and  received,  from  the  simi- 
larity of  its  four  arms  to  the  Greek  letter  gamma,  the 
name  gammodion,  or  crux  gammala.    The  gammadion  ap- 
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pears  on  the  pottery  of  Troy,  on  old  coins  and  on  the 
breast  of  Apollo,  the  god  of  the  sun.  Zoeckler  states  that 
the  pre-Christian  use  of  the  four-armed  cross  in  ancient 

Roman  monuments 
S  "t"  has  been  established 

■■PS  y  by  de  Rossi,  Edmond 

fj     -L   \JL^       |  le  Blant,  and  Marini, 
*  I       *      /\/\       I  who   discovered  the 

-1       L-J        V  s  use  of  crosses  of  this 

■       IL  form  on  unequivocally 

gL^^  pagan  tombstones  at 
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■  -Sfafc.  I  end  of  the  names. 

The  tau  cross  (T)  was 
an  imp'  >rtant  religious 
symbol  among  the 
Teutons,  who  called  it 
the  hammer  of  Thor, 
representing  the  thunderbolt  of  the  god  of  lightning. 
Thor  was  the  first-born  son  of  Odhin,  the  all-father,  being, 
xs  a  hero  and  a  savior,  the  favorite  god  of  the  Saxons  as 
well  as  the  Norse. 

In  the  religion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Kei  islands  the 
ghosts  of  the  dead  play  an  important  part.  There  arc  a 
number  of  ghost  caves,  and  the  petroglyphs  on  the  over 
hanging  rocks  are  the  methods  by  which  the  natives 
remain  in  communication  with  their  ancestors.  Most  of 
them  are  masks  and  are  probably  intended  to  picture  the 
ghosts.  Other  pictures  are  spirit  hands  ;  but  of  special 
interest  arc  two  groups  of  three  crosses,  which  might  be 
an  awkward  reproduction  of  Golgotha  if  the  theory  of 
Christian  influence  were  admissible.  The  greatest  proba- 
bility is  that  the  pictures  are  intended  to  represent  ghosts 
carrying  three  crosses,  one  on  their  head  and  one  on  each 
shoulder,  or  in  each  arm. 


Social  Ideas  in  the  Mosaic  Law 

Wai.tkr  R  vi  si  iiknbcsi  h.  in  the  March  Trtasury  of  fttligiouj 
Tkourht,  New  York.    Con<1enseil  for  I'l'liLlc  OPINION 
The  New  York  Evening  Post  some  time  ago  lamented 
that  the  entire  church  in  the  United  States  had  gone  over 
to  socialism.    It  isn't  quite  as  bad  or  as  good  as  that, 
but  certainly  the  ministry  is  feeling  the  thrill  of  the  new- 
social  spirit  very  generally.     I  doubt  if  there  is  any  pro- 
fession or  class  that  is  so  profoundly  affected  by  it.  But 
this  new  faith  and  hope  has  not  everywhere  been  trans- 
lated into  clear  knowledge  yet.    Many  ministers  feel 
strongly,  but  think  vaguely  on  social  and  economic  ques- 
tions.   Their  new  social  interest  has  not  found  a  solid 
basis  in  their  theology,  nor  a  trusty  weapon  in  their  Bible. 
Our  handbooks  of  theology  and  our  commentaries  on  the 
Bible  arc  an  inheritance  from  generations  before  the  social 
movement  had  leavened  thought ;  or,  if  they  have  been 
published  in  recent  years,  they  have  been  written  mainly 
by  men  of  ripe  years  and  learning,  who  had  left  their  im- 
pressionable youth  behind  before  this  new  constellation 
of  truth  appeared  in  the  heavens  of  God.    The  next 
generation  will  work  with  a  different  sort  of  comment- 
aries, based  on  the  historical  method  and  filled  with  the 
social   spirit.      Preachers   want   texts  and  matter  for 
preaching.    Perhaps  I  can  serve  them  best  if,  instead  of 
talking  about  society  in  general,  or  expounding  econom- 
ics, I  pick  up  a  handful  of  texts  and  point  out  their  so- 
cial bearings.    I  shall  take  up  the  provisions  of  the  Mo- 
saic law  : 

i.  Land  laws.  When  Israel  entered  the  land  of  promise 
it  was  commanded  that  the  land  be  equitably  divided  ac- 
cording to  families.  ••  The  land  shall  be  divided  for  an  in- 
heritance according  to  the  number  of  names.  To  the  more 
thou  shalt  give  the  more  inheritance,  and  to  the  fewer  thou 
shall  give  the  less  inheritance."  (Num.  xxvi,  53  55  )  Thus, 
all  were  to  start  fairly  equal;  there  was  no  provision  for  a 
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landed  aristocracy.  It  could  be  foreseen,  however,  that 
through  difference  in  thrift  or  sickness  or  bad  harvests,  a  dif- 
ference in  possessions  would  certainly  arise  in  course  of  time. 
Some  would  lose  their  land  and  others  accumulate  it.  So 
there  were  several  provisions  against  the  perpetuation  of  such 
inequality.  First  of  all,  we  find  a  prohibition  against  ever 
selling  the  land  outright:  "  The  land  shall  not  be  sold  in  per- 
petuity; for  the  land  is  mine;  for  ye  are  strangers  and  so- 
journers with  me."  (Lev.  xxv,  23.)  Another  bar  to  the  rapid 
acquirement  of  wealth  was  the  Sabbath  year,  in  which  the 
land  was  not  to  be  tilled  nor  harvested,  and  the  natural 
growth  'which  would,  however,  be  considerable  in  a  south- 
ern country)  was  common  to  all  who  needed  it.  to  the  owner 
Duly  on  the  same  terms  with  all  others.  (Lev.  xxv).  These 
laws  were  adapted  for  a  stable  rural  population,  in  which  the 
family  was  the  centre  of  life;  they  would  not  work  at  all  in 
our  shifting  population.  It  is.  in  fact,  a  question  whether 
some  ol  the  provisions  were  ever  put  in  practice  even  among 
the  Jews.  But  they  do  express  the  idea  that  the  land  is  Cod's 
property,  given  to  successive  generations  for  their  use.  and 
that  a  share  in  the  soil  and  free  access  to  it  arc  the  founda- 
tion of  social  welfare. 

2.  Labor  laws.  Every  Hebrew  was  by  nature  a  freeman 
and  a  servant  of  God  only.  (Lev.  xxv,  42.  55.)  If  for  any  rea- 
son he  sold  himself  into  servitude,  he  could  do  so  only  for  six 
years.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  had  to  be  dismissed  with 
gifts  enough  to  take  a  new  start  in  life.  (Ex.  xxi,  1  f;  Deut. 
iv.  12  f.)  If  a  year  of  jubilee  occurred  before  the  six  years 
Mpired.  he  became  free  then.  A  voluntary  entrance  into 
perpetual  servitude  on  account  of  family  ties  or  loyalty  to  a 
mister  was  discouraged  by  the  ceremony  of  boring  the  ear. 
Thus,  the  extension  of  slavery  was  checked,  though  the  insti- 
tution itself  passed  unquestioned  in  that  age.  A  man  was 
guarded  against  himself  and  against  the  momentary  pressure 
»l  his  needs;  he  could  not  sell  outright  either  the  right  to 
himself  or  the  right  to  the  means  of  life. 

There  are  a  number  of  provisions  to  shield  domestic 
servants  and  to  render  their  position  comfortable.  Their  em- 
phatic inclusion  in  the  Sabbath  commandment  is  one  instance. 
Wage-earners  were  to  be  paid  before  night  fall.  (Deut.  xxiv. 
14-15.)  There  we  have  the  principle  of  frequent  and  regular 
payment,  for  which  the  modern  labor  movement  has  had  to 
contend.  There  were  measures  to  take  the  sharpest  edge 
from  poverty.  The  corners  of  the  lield  were  not  to  be  reaped ; 
the  fallen  grapes  were  not  to  be  gathered;  they  belonged  to 
the  poor  to  glean.  Any  one  was  free  to  eat  of  the  grain  of 
the  field  or  the  fruit  of  the  vineyard  to  satisfy  his  hunger, 
though  he  was  not  allowed  to  carry  anything  away.  Such 
action  was  not  branded  as  theft;  the  poor  could  take  it  as 
thfir  right. 

The  Harvard  Divinity  School  under  President 

Eliot 

In  the  March  Atlantic  Monthly  William  De  Witt 
Hyde,  writing  of  President  Eliot  as  an  educational  re- 
former, pays  particular  attention  to  the  growth  of  the 
divinity  school  under  his  thirty  years'  administration  : 

The  divinity  school  in  1869  was  a  feeble  institution, 
to  which  only  six  pages  were  assigned  in  the  university 
catalogue,  requiring  no  academic  preparation  beyond  "a 
knowledge  of  the  branches  of  education  commonly  taught 
in  the  best  academies  and  high  schools."  Only  five  of  the 
thirty-six  students  had  received  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
arts  or  master  of  arts,  whereas  six  needy  persons  who  were 
recipients  of  such  degrees  could  have  $350  apiece  each 
year  for  the  asking ;  and  a  fund  yielding  from  $150  to 
$;oo  apiece  was  divided  among  all  applicants  in  the  regu- 
lar or  partial  course,  regardless  of  ability  or  scholarship. 
The  five  professors  were  all  adherents  of  a  single  sect. 
President  Eliot  from  the  first  contended  that  "the  gratui- 
tous character  of  the  ordinary  theological  training  sup- 
plied  by  denominational  seminaries  is  an  injury  to  the 
Protestant  ministry."  Accordingly,  in  the  year  1S72-73 
(he  promiscuous  distribution  of  aid  to  all  applicants  in 
equal  parts  was  stopped,  and  scholarships  were  established 


in  its  place.  In  order  that  "the  mendicant  element  in 
theological  education  might  be  completely  eliminated, 
and  the  Protestant  ministry  put  on  a  thoroughly  respect- 
able footing  in  modem  society,"  the  president  recom- 
mended in  1890  that  the  tuition  fee  be  raised  to  the  same 
amount  as  in  other  departments  of  the  university.  After 
much  doubt  and  misgiving  on  the  part  of  the  friends  of  the 
school,  this  bold  step  was  taken  in  1897.  Since  1882  a 
college  education  or  its  equivalent  has  been  required  of 
candidates  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  divinity. 

The  president  has  always  been  the  earnest  advocate  of 
absolute  freedom  in  theological  study.  In  his  essay  on 
the  Education  of  Ministers,  he  commends  the  scientific 
spirit  in  these  terms:  "This  spirit  seeks  only  the  fact, 
without  the  slightest  regard  to  consequences  ;  'any  twist- 
ing or  obscuring  of  the  fact  to  accommodate  it  to  a  pre- 
conceived theory,  hope  or  wish,  any  tampering  with  the 
actual  result  of  investigation,  is  the  unpardonable  sin." 
All  this,  and  much  more  to  the  same  effect,  is  admirable, 
and  highly  needed  as  a  prophylactic  against  what  he  calls 
"  the  terrible  stress  of  temptation  to  intellectual  dishon- 
esty "  which  besets  the  clerical  profession.  Yet  when,  as 
in  his  report  for  1877  78,  he  went  so  far  as  to  say.  "  The 
various  philosophical  theories  and  religious  beliefs  should 
be  studied  before,  and  not  after,  any  of  them  are  em- 
braced," he  fell  into  a  one-sided  intellcctuaiism  which 
gave  some  occasion  for  the  widespread  distrust  of  Har- 
vard's religious  leadership  that  prevailed  twenty  years  ago. 
Intimate  acquaintance  with  him,  however,  is  pretty  sure 
to  convince  one  of  the  truth  of  the  remark  which  Presi- 
dent Tucker  once  made,  speaking  of  persons  engaged  in 
college  work  :  "  President  Eliot  is  the  most  religious  man 
among  us."  His  earnest  efforts  in  establishing  the  present 
system  of  religious  worship  at  Harvard  have  done  much 
to  correct  the  earlier  tendency,  and  to  reestablish  Harvard 
in  the  confidence  of  the  community  as  a  center  of  virtue 
and  piety  as  well  as  of  learning  and  research. 

President  Eliot  is  a  Unitarian,  and  glories  in  the  criti- 
cal candor  and  intellectual  honesty  of  which,  until  quite 
recently,  that  denomination  had  held  too  nearly  a  monop- 
oly. Yet  he  is  too  broad  and  fair-minded  to  think  for  an 
instant  of  leaving  the  theological  department  or  the  relig- 
ious life  of  a  great  national  university  in  the  hands  of  a 
single  sect,  least  of  all  in  the  hands  of  a  sect  which  repre- 
sents but  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent  of  the  nation's  popu- 
lation. Under  his  administration  the  divinity  school  has 
become  unsectarian  in  reality,  as  it  always  was  in  name. 
The  faculty  today  consists  of  nine  professors,  of  whom 
one  is  a  Baptist,  three  are  orthodox  Congregationalists 
and  five  are  Unitarians,  and  one  instructor,  who  is  an 
Episcopalian.  The  five  preachers  to  the  university  for  the 
current  year  include  one  Baptist,  one  Episcopalian,  one 
Presbyterian  and  two  orthodox  Congregationalists. 

* 

Various  Topics 

In  the  Methodist  Review  for  March.  Dr.  W.  F.  Oldham 
discusses  at  length  "the  True  Method  of  Missionary 
Progress." 

In  writing  of  ••  The  Movement  toward  Church  Union  "  for 
the  March  Missionary  Review.  Dr.  Arthur  T.  Pierson  advo- 
cates a  federation  of  denominations  as  the  most  desirable 
form  of  union. 

As  soon  as  the  pope's  letter  to  Cardinal  Gibbons  had  been 
published  in  the  daily  papers,  the  Paulist  fathers  sent  a  tele- 
gram to  Cardinal  Rampolla  assuring  him  that  they  entirely 
acquiesced  in  the  teachings  of  the  holy  father,  and  that  they 
would  shortly  send  a  letter  expressing  this  more  fully.  This 
was  immediately  prepared  and  sent.  It  makes  a  detailed 
statement  of  the  absolute  obedience  of  the  Paulist  fathers  to 
the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  pope's  teaching,  quoting  their  rule 
as  to  the  thorough  spirit  of  obedience  and  loyalty  to  Rome 
prescribed  for  the  fathers. 
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LETTERS   AND  ART 

The  Bartlett  Statue  of  Michelangelo 

The  statue  of  Michelangelo,  recently  placed  in  the 
Washington  congressional  library,  has  been  generally  re- 
ceived as  a  work  of  power  and  a  valuable  addition  to 
American  art.  An  appreciative  interpretation  of  Mr.  Rart- 
lett's  treatment  of  his  subject  is  found  in  the  current  num- 
ber of  Scrttmer'i  Magazimt,  from  which  we  quote  the 
following  : 

The  statue  seems  to  require  a  special  notice,  because 
it  embodies  so  much  of  that  striving  for  human  and  indi- 
vididual  expression  which  is  characteristic  of  the  leading 
artists  of  our  time.  It  is  as  vain  to  ask  a  first-rate  mind 
of  the  present  time  to  ignore  such  human  and  individual 
expression,  and  to  give  itself,  as  it  might  in  a  former  age 
have  given  itself,  to  the  working  out  of  the  sculpturesque 
problem  pure  and  simple,  as  it  is  to  ask  a  writer  of  our 
day  to  treat  the  epic  problem  as  Milton  did,  or  the 
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dramatic  problem  [in  the  manner  of]  an  Elizabethan. 
There  is  here  and  there  a  man  who  is  led  by  his  nature  to 
-do  this,  and  to  be  a  Greek  in  sculpture :  but  such 
instances  are  rare,  and  the  modern  artistic  spirit,  inferior 
in  a  thousand  ways  to  the  artistic  spirit  of  this  or  that  past 
century  is,  perhaps,  superior  to  it  insomuch  as  it  is 
sympathetic. 

Rodin  has  shown  the  possibility  of  combining  the  most 
refined  and  delicate  modeling,  that  is  to  say,  sculpturesque 
treatment  of  the  very  highest  character,  with  a  stress  and 
almost  a  violence  of  expression  which  would  have  been 
thought  incompatible  with  sculpture  of  great  merit.  To 
some,  it  will  always  seem  that  this  effort  has  been  carried 
too  far  in  Rodin's  own  work,  and  even  his  fervent  admirers 
among  his  brother  sculptors  are  shaking  their  heads  a  little 
over  some  of  the  recent  expressions  of  his  extraordinary 
genius.  While  we  are  thinking  all  these  things,  and  wishing 
that  the  Bilzac  would  come  this  way,  that  we  might  judge  of 


it  more  intelligently  than  by  the  photographs,  there  comes 
this  work ofan  American  sculptor.long  resident  in  Paris,  and 
strikes  the  artistic  world  as  unexampled  in  certain  ways,  and 
as  an  epoch-making  work.  The  impulse  of  many  a  first- 
rate  artist  has  been,  as  he  has  entered  the  foundry  to  see 
the  cast  or  the  bronze,  to  take  off  his  hat  and  salute  this 
work  of  unquestioned,  genius.  One  person  will  see  in  it 
more  and  another  less  of  the  Michelangelo  of  his  dreams 
It  seems  evident,  however,  that  this  is  a  faultless  embodi- 
ment of  the  Michelangelo  of  which  Mr.  Bartlett  has 
dreamed.  And  yet  the  word  "dreamed"  gives  a  false 
impression,  for  the  living  sculptor  must  have  studied  the 
works  and  ways  of  the  dead  one  profoundly ;  and  here, 
perhaps,  it  may  be  right  to  say  that  one  who  has  studied 
Michelangelo  as  sculptor  and  as  fresco-painter  and  has 
tried  for  years  to  find  a  consistent  theory  of  the  man  and 
his  life,  finds  in  this  statue  an  almost  perfect  realization 
of  the  man  and  an  almost  perfect  and  complete  theory 
rcadv  at  hand. 

4- 

Maeterlinck  as  a  Prophet  of  Joy 

kU  iMRh  HnvEV,  in  the  March  Bookman,  New  York.  Cotiilens«M 
fur  Pi  BLU  OliNION 

The  surprise,  or  one  of  the  surprises,  in  Maeterlinck  s 
latest  volume,  "Wisdom  and  Destiny,"  is  the  revelation 
of  the  author  as  a  prophet  of  joy.  Our  first  impression  of 
Maeterlinck,  of  the  Maeterlinck  of  "  Princess  Maleine," 
"The  Intruder,"  and  "The  Blind,"  was  that  he  was  the 
prophet  of  terror.  The  writer  of  this  article  at  that  time 
characterized  him  as  "a  poet  of  the  sepulchcr,  like  Poe," 
and,  while  confessing  that  it  demanded  a  certain  great- 
ness to  master  the  expression  of  even  one  passion,  found 
in  the  supposed  restriction  of  Maeterlinck's  mastery  to  the 
passion  of  fear  a  serious  limitation.  But'"Pelleas  and 
Mclisandc,"  "Alladineand  Palamides"  and  "  Aglavaine 
and  Sclyscttc"  followed,  each  opening  wider  horizons 
than  its  predecessor,  but  all  three  alike  concurring  in  the 
revelation  of  Maeterlinck  a*  the  greatest  living  poet  of 
love,  if  not  the  greatest  poet  of  love  who  ever  lived.  1 
am  aware  that  this  is  a  daring  statement.  But  where  else 
in  literature  are  the  intimate  secrets  of  love  so  laid  barer 
What  other  poet  has  carried  the  lamp  of  his  genius  so  far 
along  the  dim  paths  of  its  half-conscious  intuitions  and 
reticent  mysteries .:  Of  what  other  creations  than  his  i- 
it  true  that  their  love  seems  to  come  from  such  unim- 
agined  deeps  of  the  soul?  Juliets  is  magnificent  sur- 
render, but  there  are  realms  in  her  soul  that  have  never 
been  awakened,  and  it  is  from  these  very  realms  that  the 
love  of  Mclisandc  springs.  Cleopatra — Shakespeare's 
Cleopatra — is  still  the  world's  masterpiece  of  love,  the 
world's  masterpiece  among  the  delineations  of  women. 
But  the  love  of  Cleopatra,  though  not  ignoble,  is  not  of 
the  highest  order  of  lo\e  :  the  soul  of  Cleopatra,  though 
not  ignoble,  is  not  the  highest  order  of  soul.  I  dare  not 
say  that  Aglavaine  is  so  supremely  drawn  as  Cleopatra, 
but  I  dare  say  that  she  is  supremely  drawn  and  that  her 
character  and  her  love  were  higher  to  conceive  and  harder 
to  execute.  Save  Cleopatra  I  know  of  no  cases  in  litera- 
ture where  the  truth  about  love  is  sought  with  such  fear- 
lessness and  revealed  with  such  beauty  as  in  these  plays 
of  Maeterlinck.  And  I  have  not  yet  spoken  of  Sclyscttc, 
dear  henceforth  as  Alcestis,  nor  of  Astolaine,  a  creature 
of  divine  humanity,  worthy  to  be  daughter  of  Hermione 
or  sister  even  to  the  supreme  Antigone  herself. 

For  me,  the  creation  of  Astolaine  is  the  highest  point 
which  the  art  of  Maeterlinck  has  reached.  The  wisdom 
and  goodness  of  Aglavaine  are  wider  and  more  catholic, 
but  hardly  so  intense  and  high  as  hers.  And  here  again 
I  must  retract  and  recast  my  earlier  opinions  ;  for  I  was 
once  fatuous  enough  to  say  of  Maeterlinck  that  he  was 
stronger  in  the  treatment  of  evil  than  of  good.  I  was 
thinking  of  "  Princess  Maleine  "  and  the  powerful  char- 
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acterization  of  the  wicked  queen,  Anne,  in  that  drama. 
Time  has  quickly  put  roc  in  the  wrong,  and  made  me  re- 
peat with  fervor  the  prayer  to  be  delivered  from  our  own 
foolishness.  "  Princess  Maleine"  is  the  only  one  of  Mae- 
terlinck's plays  in  which  the  deeds  of  a  thoroughly  evil 
personage  determine  the  catastrophe  ;  in  fact  it  is  the 
only  one  of  the  plays  in  which  a  "villain"  is  among  the 
dramatis  persomc  at  all.  From  our  present  point  of  view, 
indeed,  I  doubt  if  we  should  not  say  that  success  in  the 
creation  of  good,  even  saintly,  characters,  and  in  the 
handling  of  goodness,  even  saintliness,  as  a  dramatic  mo- 
tive, is  Maeterlinck's  greatest  triumph  and  most  individual 
distinction.  For  the  goodness  of  Maeterlinck's  people  is 
real  goodness  and  not  priggishness,  and  there  is  none  of 
the  literary  craft  who  does  not  know  how  rare  and  diffi- 
cult is  such  an  achievement. 

Maeterlinck  is  not  confined  to  this  realm,  but  it  is  a 
distinction  that  he  enters  it.  He  is  at  home  in  the  secret 
places  of  the  soul.  If  he  has  not  sung  their  highest  rap- 
tures, be  has  explored  their  subtlest,  most  mysterious 
shadows.  Yet  while  he  is  a  mystic  in  his  recognition  of 
the  phenomena  in  question,  he  is  largely  an  agnostic  in 
their  interpretation.  He  has  no  cut-and-dried  theory  by 
which  to  explain  their  enigmas.  He  sees  in  them  but 
trapse-  "I  the  awful,  the  inscrutable  background  Ol 
mystery  before  which  the  drama  of  human  fate  is  played. 
His  thought  is  mystic,  but  he  has  no  creed.  So  he  stands, 
with  one  hand  stretched  out  to  the  Ruysbroecks  and  Plo- 
:  in  uses  and  the  other  toward  the  Schopenhauers  and 
H. unlets,  like  the  nineteenth  century  in  which  he  lives, 
tin  century  of  perhaps  the  greatest  doubt  and  the  greatest 
faith  the  world  has  ever  known. 

+ 

Carolus-Duran 

I  I  HER  I  FkAKCia  BALDWIN,  ill  tlie  Mareh  Oulloai,  New 
York.  Knecrpl 

The  recent  visits  of  M.  Carolus-Duran  to  America 
iuve  served  both  to  extend  his  deserved  popularity  and 
also  to  emphasize  the  distinctive  art  of  which,  he  is  a  mas- 
ter. His  aim  and  style,  followed  by  French  portrait- 
painters,  may  be  called  the  objective.  The  beautiful  is 
sought  and  realized  for  the  beautiful  alone  :  the  goal  is 
art  for  art's  sake.  A  Frenchman  does  not  preach  a  moral 
-crrnon  from  it  ;  he  does  not  tear  the  soul  out  of  art.  as 
do  the  subjective  artists.  He  finds  his  whole  duty  and 
delight  in  the  reproduction  of  nature  by  means  of  his  own 
individual  technique.     In  this  M.  Carolus-Duran  is  as 

i  an  example  as  any.  His  drawing  is  carefully  bold, 
his  brush-handling  unlabored  ;  above  all,  his  color  is 
•  onderfully  vigorous  and  vivid.  Take  the  Velasquez-like 
child,  "Bcppino,"  for  instance.  One  of  this  painter's 
l  est  works  is  the  portrait  of  his  wife.  France  has  hon- 
ied itself  by  the  acquisition  of  this  exquisite  picture,  and 
it  now  hangs  in  the  national  gallery  of  the  Luxembourg, 
near  the  artist's  equally  celebrated  "  Lilia."  In  the  mu- 
-rum  catalogue  it  is  called  "  La  Dame  au  Cant,"  as 
Madame  Carolus-Duran  is  pulling  off  a  glove  from  her 
left  hand.  The  figure  is  full-length,  and  is  painted  as  if 
walking  across  a  room,  the  head  being  lightly  turned  and 
the  eyes  glancing  as  if  for  an  instant  at  the  spectator. 
Nothing  could  be  more  graceful  than  this  pose,  and  the 
whole  composition  is  as  rare  a  union  as  any  of  the  viva- 
cious and  the  restful.  In  color  it  is  certainly  a  change  to 
a  quieter  symphony  from  the  painter's  usual  boldness  of 
tone. 

So  specially  gorgeous,  indeed,  is  the  color  in  most  "f 
l  is  pictures  that  it  has  become  his  chief  distinguishing 
iharacteristie.  His  canvases  gleam  with  such  a  bewilder- 
ing da/zlement  of  the  shades  of  sapphires,  rubies,  topazes, 
-■pals,  amethysts,  that  we  fancy  his  own  mind  must 
itself  be  a  constantly  changing  kaleidoscope.  Yet  his 
portraits  are  never  ephemeral  or  trivial.    They  are  lovely 
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physical  creations — and  there  they  stop.  Delicious  as  is 
their  eye-delight,  let  us  be  satisfied  with  it.  Theircreator 
has  not  always  been  fortunate  in  his  subjects;  for  the 
most  part  they  seem  self-conscious;  they  are  thinking 
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about  the  pose.  This  rather  reacts  upon  the  artist  him- 
self, and  we  begin  to  fancy  him,  too,  as  a  bit  self-con- 
scious and  self-complacent.  His  studies,  however,  are  so 
frank,  sincere,  and  altogether  charming — why  does  he  not 
go  a  step  further,  and  give  them  a  bit  of  poetry  ?  Is  he 
only  a  man  with  a  marvelously  quick  and  sure  eye  for 
every  esthetic  effect  ?  Is  he  only  an  artist  with  individ- 
ual style  a-plenty,  but  nothing  more  ?  We  end  by  looking 
at  the  unduly  accentuated  and  glowing  gowns  and  curtains 
and  embroideries  in  his  portraits  rather  than  at  the  heads 
themselves.  At  the  same  time,  all  this  elegant  environ- 
ment is  a  relief  from  the  entire  literalncss  which  includes 
no  emphasis  on  beauty,  nor  even  the  quest  for  it. 

+ 

Puvis  de  Chavannes  and  his  Critics 

Marie  L.  v\n  Vorst,  in  the  Man  li  I'att Mmtt Magatint,  London 
and  New  York.  Exeerpt 
Puvis  dc  Chavannes  was  the  object  of  constant  adverse 
criticism  for  thirty  years,  and  it  was  sufficient  for  him  to 
complete  a  work  to  awaken  a  perfect  hubbub  of  abuse;  he 
was  the  sport  of  the  wit  and  the  cartoonist,  the  artistic 
joke  of  the  time.  During  this  period  he  bent  to  his 
labor,  his  ears  closed,  his  eyes  open  to  all  of  beauty,  and 
his  mind  free  to  receive  impressions.    To  the  heavenh 
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vision  alone  he  was  obedient,  and  when,  in  1892,  public 
favor  burst  forth  in  a  storm  of  applause,  he  seemed  to 
hear  it  scarcely  more  than  he  had  heard  the  noise  of  dis- 
praise. In  his  atelier  at  Neuilly,  an  immense  building 
full  of  scaffolding  and  apparatus  for  sustaining  and 
elevating  his  pictures,  he  shut  himself  from  the  world  and 
stood  before  his  canvas  from  morning  until  night,  never 
breaking  his  fast  until  he  had  completed  nine  hours  of 
work.  Infinitely  apart,  removed  from  critics  and  admir- 
ers, he  was  the  absorbed  dreamer,  seeking  ever  to  trans- 
mit, to  make  visible  his  dream.  After  his  work  day  was 
over  he  gave  himself  freely  to  his  friends.  To  the  strug- 
gling unknown  he  was  most  sympathetic,  and  the  fact  that 
a  young  artist  was  unpopular  and  misunderstood  would 
win  for,  him  at  once  interest  from  Puvis  de  Cha- 
vannes. 

They  say  of  him  that  he  was  absolutely  indifferent  to 
public  opinion;  but  once,  indeed,  criticism  touched  his 
spirit  to  bitterness.  "  When  Hades  wants  to  lay  new 
paving-stones,  it  will  not  fail  to  consign  the  commission 
to  Puvis  de  Chavannes.  a  man  of  good  intentions  and 
vast  ideas  who  has  promised  for  twenty  years  to  give  us  a 
masterpiece.  This  he  will  never  do.  for  he  can  neither 
draw  nor  paint.''  This  was  from  the  pen  of  Kdmond 
About,  a  professed  admirer  and  friend  of  the  painter.  Of 
the  defection  Puvis  never  spoke  without  bitterness. 
Alexandre  Dumas,  too,  shot  his  barbs.  "Puvis  knows 
so  little  of  drawing  that  he  should  scarcely  permit  himself 
the  luxury  of  not  painting."  But  Theophile  Gauticr  and 
Theodore  de  Banvillc,  the  poet  who  wrote  Gringoirc, 
were  amongst  the  few  who  appreciated  Puvis  de  Cha- 
vannes. In  the  stupid  blindness  of  the  time  it  needed  a 
poet's  eye  to  discern  this  peculiar  ethereal  form  of  beauty 
to  which  his  own  perceptions  and  productions  were 
kin. 

Various  Topics 

Mme.  Demont  Breton  received  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  votes  at  the  election  of  the  painters'  jury  for  the  Champs 
Elysees  salon,  being  the  first  woman  honored  with  a  nomi- 
nation. 

Ifookman:  A  correspondent  recently  remarked  in  the 
pages  of  Litfraturt.  that  according  to  the  city  directory,  New 
York  contains  twenty-one  Byrons,  all  engaged  in  pursuits 
other  than  poetry — though  one  of  them  is  a  "Gilder!"  The 
following  curious  entry  evidently  escaped  this  frivolous  per- 
son's notice  :  •'  Hovey,  Rich  poet '". 

Michael  Angelo  Woolf,  the  artist,  whose  happy  caricatures 
of  child-life  have  amused  the  readers  of  more  than  one  of  the 
weekly  illustrated  papers,  is  dead.  He  devoted  particular 
attention  to  the  study  of  juvenile  life  in  the  streets  and  tene- 
ments, and  his  sketches  of  all  manner  of  waifs  in  all  sorts  of 
circumstances,  mostly  comic,  but  often  with  an  underlying 
suggestion  of  pathos,  made  him  known  all  over  the  country. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  in  one  of  the  letters  in  the  April 
Scrihner,  writes  of  his  early  success  with  "Treasure  Island." 
Andrew  Lang  wrote  him  ;  "Except  'Tom  Sawyer'  and  the 
'Odyssey,'  I  never  liked  any  romance  so  much."  There  is 
also  a  pleasant  allusion  to  a  beloved  American  writer. 
Stevenson  asks  Will  Low  ••  particularly  to  thank  Mr.  Kunner 
for  his  notice,  which  was  of  that  friendly  headlong  sort  that 
really  pleases  an  author,  like  what  the  French  call  a  •  shake- 
hands." 

Louis  Zangwill,  in  the  March  Cosmopolitan,  says  ol  "The 
Life  and  Letters  of  Lewis  Carroll  ":  "  It  is  a  biography,  not 
of  Lewis  Carroll,  but  of  Charles  L.  Dodgson,  M.A.,  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford  ;  stiff  and  starched  ;  symbolized  by  his  tall 
hat  ;  influenced  by  the  notoriously  snobbish  tradition  of  his 
college,  and  loving  the  approbation  of  people  with  titles  :  with 
ninety-eight  thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty-one  letters, 
all  noted  in  prt'eis,  and  perfectly  pigeon-holed  ;  with  a  diary 
full  of  commonplace  entries;  and  with  a  love  of  exercising 
his  mental  energies  with  petty  puzzles  and  acrostics." 


MISCELLANY 

Storm  and  Calm 

Ilhll  KN  Hw,  in  the  March  Harper's  Afagazint.  New  York 

The  fury  of  the  tempest !    The  world  torn, 
Tortured  upon  its  passion.    All  the  deep 
Trembling  beneath  it,  from  the  haggard  steep 

To  the  sweet  valley  and  the  brooding  corn  ; 

With  foaming  lips  and  shrieks  of  maddened  scorn 
Lashing  to  life  the  Earth's  insensate  sleep  . 
Till,  caught  in  one  last,  mad,  gigantic  leap. 

Expiring  on  the  heights  where  it  was  born. 

And  then  a  hush.    The  dripping,  tender  rain 

Falls  in  warm  tears.    The  lightning  could  not  wake 
The  grief  that  silence  in  her  heart  has  furled. 
Soft  sighs  the  wind — the  sea  is  gray  with  pain — 
The  fulness  of  a  heart  too  tense  to  break, 
And  deep  unuttered  sadness  in  the  world. 

+ 

The  Process  of  Wood  Engraving 

Wood  engraving  is  closely  associated  with  the  great 
masterpieces  of  printing  in  the  past,  and  still  holds  an 
important  place  in  the  realm  of  illustration.  The  repro- 
duction of  Ross  Turner's  "Golden  Galleon,''  in  the  cur- 
rent number  of  the  Century,  is  perhaps  the  finest  example 
that  could  be  cited  of  the  artistic  excellence  which  it  is 
possible  for  wood  engraving  to  attain.  The  technicalities 
of  this  art  are  described  in  an  article  in  the  March  Inlaml 
Printer  from  which  we  quote  the  following  : 

Nothing  could  be  more  easy  to  learn  than  the  theory 
of  wood  engraving,  though  the  practice  is  trying  to  one's 
patience.  Simply  take  a  block  of  boxwood  and  place  it 
upon  a  leather  cushion  filled  with  sand,  so  that  you  mar 
turn  the  block  of  wood  in  any  direction.  Hold  a  well- 
sharpened  graver  with  ease  and  firmness,  and  the  process 
of  engraving  tires  the  arm  no  more  than  writing  does.  It 
takes  three  or  four  months'  practice  to  learn  to  thus  hold 
the  tool  and  use  it  with  such  surety  that  one  can  draw  in 
white  line  on  the  block  as  in  "The  Standard-Bearer"  ol 
Schafhausen.  But  after  the  facility  is  acquired,  it  does 
not  take  one  long  to  get  up  a  block  either  in  this  style, 
or  in  what  we  should  term  the  Chap-Book  style,  especially 
when  you  have  made  your  design  so  simple  that  it  can  be 
engraved  in  a  simple  way. 

Beyond  the  directions  as  to  holding  the  burin  or  graver, 
there  is  little  that  the  experimenter  will  not  find  out  for 
himself.  A  design  is  drawn  on  the  block  with  pencil,  pen 
or  brush.  When  tones  are  to  be  indicated,  it  is  advisable 
for  the  printer  to  use  a  pen  or  brush.  To  lighten  the  yel- 
low color  of  the  wood,  the  block  may  first  be  rubbed  with 
Chinese  white  or  with  moistened  whiting.  The  design 
may  then  be  sketched  in  pencil  and  afterward  drawn  in 
ink.  As  the  design  must  be  in  reverse,  a  good  way  is  to 
draw  it  with  a  pen  on  thin,  smooth  paper.  A  piece  of 
transfer  paper,  like  typewriters',  face  downward  upon  this, 
and  a  hard  pencil  or  stylus  is  used  to  go  over  the  back  of 
the  design,  which  can  be  seen  through  the  thin  paper. 
The  pressure  transfers  the  stain  of  the  transfer  paper  to 
the  block,  rendering  the  design  in  reverse,  and  it  may 
then  be  drawn  over  with  a  pen  or  brush.  In  a  good  wood 
engraving  the  curving  of  a  line  should  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  Though  the  transferring  and  careful  cutting 
around  the  line  is  wearisome  at  first,  it  allows  one  to  con- 
sider each  line  separately  and  thoroughly  to  study  economy 
of  line.  The  block  is  held,  if  small  enough,  between  the 
thumb  and  first  finger  of  the  left  hand,  the  fingers  holding 
not  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  block,  bnt  the  sides  of  it. 
It  is  then  easily  turned  from  side  to  side  on  the  leather 
pad.    When  a  curved  line  is  to  be  engraved,  it  is  not  the 
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graver  alone  which  moves,  but  the  block  also  is  directed 
with  the  left  hand,  so  as  to  assist  matters. 

The  first  process  in  engraving  a  line  is  to  take  a  fine 
tool  (called  a  tint-tool  as  distinguished  from  the  blunter 
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THE  STANDARD-BEARER 
OK  SCHAKH AUSEN 


tool  called  a  graver)  and  outline  the  line.  In  the  Schaf- 
hausen  cut,  the  white  line  around  the  man's  legs  gives  a 
u;ood  idea  of  this  preliminary  outlining,  except  that  the 
line  should  be  thinner,  more  uniform,  and  more  like  the 
lower  outline  of  the  sword  and  of  the  left  outline  of  the 
-taff  of  the  standard.  The  wood  is  cut  away  from  both 
"ides  of  a  black  line  :  and  then  with  a  gouge  of  any  con- 
venient size  the  wood  is  further  cleared  away.  In  this 
wav  the  genuine  Chap 'Book  cut  was  produced. 

+ 

Advantages  of  the  Privat-Docent  System 

I  \V.  White,  in  the  Man  h  Harvard  Graduate!  Afagatine,  Boston 

Excerpt 

When  a  graduate  student  has  completed  his  prepara- 
tion for  work,  under  guidance,  he  often  encounters  per- 
plexing and  discouraging  difficulties  in  placing  himself  in 
the  position  for  which  he  is  fitted.  The  country  is  big  ; 
(he  colleges,  though  many,  arc  not  united  :  and  our  de- 
uces for  giving  and  receiving  information  are  clumsy. 
Some  plan  should  be  adopted  by  which  the  candidate 
could  give  evidence,  under  trial,  of  his  ability  as  a  scholar 
and  of  his  skill  as  a  teacher.  In  Germany  the  mode  is 
>implc  and  effective.  Two  years  after  he  has  received  his 
degree  the  young  doctor  may  apply  for  admission  as 
teacher  in  the  university.  He  submits  a  scientific  disser- 
tation, passes  an  oral  examination  before  the  faculty,  and 
Jelivers  a  public  address.  If  approved,  he  receives  the 
right  to  lecture,  for  life.  In  rank  he  is  the  youngest 
teacher  in  the  system,  but  he  may  choose  his  own  sub- 
jects, and  enter  into  direct  competition  with  professors. 
Such  competition  must  tend  to  improve  the  quality  of 
induction.  The  young  man  strives  to  do  his  best  ;  the 
older  man  does  not  dare  to  rest  on  his  oars.  This  period 
of  apprenticeship  offers  real  advantages  to  the  beginner  : 
he  learns  the  art  of  teaching  under  conditions  where  mis- 
takes do  not  count  heavily  against  him.  and  may  be  re- 
trieved ;  he  is  in  age  not  far  removed  from  those  he 
teaches  ;  he  develops  as  a  scholar,  and  has  every  stimulus 
ti  i  make  distinguished  achievements  in  scholarship. 
Meanwhile  he  receives  the  fees  of  those  who  attend  his 
courses.  The  way  to  promotion  is  open  to  him.  Pro- 
motion may  not  come,  but  the  subjective  misery  of  those 
who  fail  tells  for  the  general  good  ;  for  the  universal  law 
of  nature  holds  here  as  well  as  elsewhere,  and  the  fittest 
survive.    Competent  jinl^cs  believe  that  no  other  single 


agency  has  been  so  powerful  as  this  in  giving  German 
universities  their  commanding  position.  Attempts  have 
been  made  to  introduce  this  system  into  America,  but 
they  have  been  feeble  and  over  cautious.  We  have 
adopted  the  impossible  imported  name  of  "  privat- 
docent "  for  this  instructor,  and  as  yet  this  is  the  most 
substantial  evidence  we  have  given  that  we  desire  the  real 
man.  It  ought  not  to  be  difficult  to  make  him  a  part  of 
our  svstcm. 

+ 

Charles  Sumner's  Lack  of  Humor 

Mrs  Julia  Ward  Howe's  reminiscences,  in  the  March 
Atlantic  Monthly,  are  confined  to  her  recollections  of  Wil- 
liam Lloyd  Garrison,  Wendell  Phillips.  Theodore  Parker, 
and  Charles  Sumner.  She  describes  Charles  Sumner  as  a 
man  of  great  qualities  and  of  small  defects.  He  had  not 
the  sort  of  imagination  which  enables  a  man  to  enter 
easily  into  the  feelings  of  others,  and  this  deficiency  some- 
times resulted  in  unnecessary  rudeness.  He  was  made 
for  the  great  issues  of  life,  and  was  not  at  home  in  the 
small  cut-and-thrust  skirmishes  of  general  society.  Mrs. 
Howe  tells  some  amusing  anecdotes  of  his  literalness  and 
lack  of  humor. 


At  an  official  ball  in  Washington,  he  remarked  to  a 
young  lady  who  stood  beside  him,  "We  are  fortunate  in 
having  these  places  for  standing  here;  we  shall  sec  the 
first  entrance  of  the  new  Knglish  and  French  ministers 
into  Washington  society.'' 

The  young  girl  replied,  "1  am  glad  to  hear  it.  I  like 
to  see  lions  break  the  ice." 

Sumner  was  silent  for  a  few  minutes,  but  presently 

said,  "  Miss  ,  in  the  country  where  lions  live  there  is 

no  ice." 

I  once  invited  Mr.  Sumner  to  meet  a  distinguished 
guest  at  my  house.  He  replied,  "  I  do  not  know  that  I 
wish  to  meet  your  friend.  1  have  outlived  the  interest  in 
individuals."  In  my  diary  of  the  day,  I  recorded  the 
somewhat  ungracious  utterance,  with  this  comment  : 
"God,  Almighty,  by  the  latest  accounts,  had  not  got  so 
far  as  this."  Mr.  Sumner  was  told  of  this  in  my  presence, 
though  not  by  me.  He  said  at  once,  "What  a  strange 
sort  of  book  your  diary  must  be  !  You  ought  to  strike 
that  out  immediately." 

It  was  related  that  on  a  certain  Fourth  of  July  he  had 
given  his  office  boy,  Hen.  a  small  gratuity,  and  hail  advised 
him  to  pass  the  day  at  Mount  Auburn  cemetery,  where  he 
would  be  able  to  enjov  quiet  and  profitable  meditation. 

+ 

Woman's  Work  in  Holland 

S.  M.  D'En<;ki hkonm r,  in  the  Man  h  Frank  Leslitt  Monthly. 
Ni  w  York.  ContlensMMl  for  Prm.ii;  Opinion 
All  the  larger  exhibitions  of  late  years  have  had  a 
"Woman's  Department,"  but  an  exposition  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  women  is  certainly  of  novel  interest.  Such  a 
one  was  held  in  Denmark  in  1896,  and  from  this  example, 
and  influenced  by  the  splendid  results  it  obtained,  the  idea 
took  root  in  Holland's  Hague  to  hold  one  like  it.  I  must 
say  it  is  with  immense  satisfaction  1  can  report  it,  too,  as 
an  unqualified  success — of  all  the  exhibitions  held  in  re- 
cent years  in  this  country,  perhaps  the  most  successful.  I 
feel  some  pride  in  calling  the  attention  of  American  women 
to  this  enterprise — planned,  carried  out,  and  brought  to  a 
brilliant  consummation  by  their  fellow-workers  in  Holland. 
In  the  main  building  or  industrial  hall  were  represented 
perhaps  one  hundred  different  industries,  nearly  all  in 
operation  and  in  all  of  which  women's  labor  is  extensively 
used  in  Holland,  such  as  dairying,  laundering,  spinning, 
weaving,  type-setting,  printing,  etc.  I  can  only  speak  of 
one  or  two  which  are  more  characteristic. 

In  this  country,  where  there  19  no  natural  stone  and 
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where  all  the  houses  are  built  of  brick  and  the  roails 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  are  paved 
with  brick — as  cyclists  know  to  their  sorrow — the  making 


f-'rtm  Irani  Issiu'i  '/'*■':' 

uvsrtk  WOMSN  FROM  THE  ZUYDER  ZEE 


of  bricks  is  an  important  branch  of  industry.  It  will 
strike  an  American  as  almost  inconceivable  that  the  hard- 
est part  of  this  work,  the  earning  and  wheeling  of  the 
molded  as  well  as  the  burnt  bricks,  is  almost  entirely  done 
by  female  labor. 

Another  important  industry  which  could  not  be  rep- 
resented on  the  grounds  was  the  oyster  culture,  as  carried 
on  extensively  in  Holland,  and  in  which  women  play  so 
important  a  part.  Hut  from  the  illustration  one  can  read- 
ily see  it  is  a  healthy  occupation,  and  the  cheerful  ap- 
pearance of  these  two  fisher  women  docs  not  seem  to  call 
for  our  commiseration.  Notwithstanding  their  heavy  hip- 
boots,  they  present  a  somewhat  picturesque  appearance. 
It  was  the  same  with  the  Frisian  straw-mat  plaiter,  whose 
cozy  little  kitchen  was  one  of  the  most  popular  corners  in 
the  main  hall.  A  woman  shoemaker  took  my  eye,  and 
she  did  a  nice  little  trade  of  her  own,  especially  for  the 
babies.  A  great  number  of  women  are  employed  in  Am- 
sterdam in  the  diamond  industry.  Five  or  six  thousand 
of  them  arc  constantly  occupied  in  cutting  diamonds. 
This  skilled  labor  is  far  better  paid,  and  is  almost  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  Jews.  In  the  larger  towns  the  "sweat- 
ing system  "  exists,  as  in  other  countries.  There  was  an 
exhibit  of  garments  of  every  description,  with  labels  at- 
tached, on  which  was  marked  in  plain  figures  the  price 
paid  for  the  making  of  them,  and  this  was  a  revelation 
which  aroused  great  public  indignation, 

+ 

At  the  Court  of  an  Indian  Prince 

In  the  Century  for  March,  R.  D.  Mackenzie  describes 
his  personal  experiences  at  the  court  of  the  Indian  prince, 
Sir  Xadick  Mahammcd  Khan  Abassir,  naw.ib  of  Bahawal- 
pur,  i  me  of  the  minor  states  of  Rajputana.  Though  the 
prince's  dominion  consists  only  of  a  strip  of  territory  three 
hundred  by  one  hundred  miles  in  size,  his  wealth  is  enor- 
mous, and  his  surroundings  magnificent.  Mr.  Mackenzie 
says  of  his  mode  of  living  : 


The  nawab  leads  a  very  active,  but  whimsical  life. 
His  greatest  passion  is  hunting,  consisting  of  shooting, 
pig  sticking  and  hawking.  He  is  an  excellent  shot,  espe- 
cially if  the  game  is  moving  rapidly,  and  I  should  be 
afraid  to  say  how  many  wild  boars  he  has  killed,  pig- 
sticking being  a  sport  not  generally  indulged  in  by  Mo- 
hammedans. He,  like  most  Indian  princes,  has  killed 
his  tiger.  He  is  equally  skilled  in  telling  a  story,  and  his 
English,  though  slow  and  measured,  is  very  good.  From 
the  time  he  was  five  years  old  he  was  under  an  English 
tutor,  Appointed  by  the  British  government. 

At  the  death  of  his  father,  the  former  nawab,  the 
whole  state  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  British  govern- 
ment until  the  young  naw.ib,  coming  of  age,  was  placed 
on  the  throne  and  given  full  powers  to  govern  his  six  hun- 
dred thousand  subjects,  together  with  several  crores  of 
rupees,  which  had  accumulated  in  the  treasury  under  the 
administration  of  the  Knglish. 

The  nawab  has  a  body-guard  of  four  hundred  mounted 
men.  nearly  all  from  Baluchistan,  a  wild,  dirty,  and  most 
picturesque  set,  and  the  best  and  the  most  reckless  riders 
I  have  ever  seen.  He  maintains  only  one  squadron  of 
cavalry  and  half  a  regiment  of  infantry,  but  has  two  thou- 
sand domestic  servants,  and  three  hundred  shikarees,  or 
hunters,  distributed  over  the  whole  state,  whose  duty  it 
is  to  send  news  to  the  nawab  when  game  is  found  in  their 
locality,  and  to  keep  poachers  from  trespassing.  He  has 
also  a  stable  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  Arab,  Knglish  and 
Australian  horses,  and  two  large  river  steamers  are  held  in 
readiness  for  six  months  at  a  time  on  the  Sutlej,  which 
forms  the  northern  boundary  of  his  state  for  a  distance  of 
about  two  hundred  miles. 

The  naw&b's  present  income  is  about  fifteen  lacs  of 
rupees  [$750,000]  a  year,  He  is  an  absolute  monarch, 
holding  the  power  of  signing  life  or  death  sentences  on 
criminals.  The  administration  of  state  affairs  is  in  the 
hands  of  his  prime  minister  and  other  officials,  but  no 
measures  can  be  enacted  without  the  naw.ih's  written  sig- 
nature. If  it  suits  his  pleasure,  he  holds  a  weekly  dur- 
bar, or  court  of  audience.  On  those  occasions  audience 
is  given  to  as  many  of  the  people,  rich  and  poor,  as  can 
get  a  chance  to  present  their  petitions.  They  are  allowed 
to  come  before  the  naw.ib  and  the  council,  making  their 
complaint  verbally,  as  well  as  in  manuscript. 

Various  Topics 

Miss  Caroline  Hazard,  of  Peacedale,  R.  1.,  has  been 
elected  to  the  presidency  ot  Wclleslcy  college,  to  succeed 
Mrs.  Julia  Irvine. 

The  Strand  Magazine  continues  its  history  of  Punch. 
The  March  installment  contains  some  of  the  so-called  "Punch's 
classics,"  among  them  the  famous  mot,  "Advice  to  persons 
about  to  marry — Don't." 

Professor  Stanley  Ii.  Johnson  contributes  to  the  March 
Education,  a  paper  on  ■•  The  Fundamental  Trinity  of  the 
Public  Schools,"  which  he  defines  as  ••  the  powers,  the  patrons, 
and  the  pupils." 

Kindergarten  /It-view  :  The  guild  of  play  was  started  at 
the  Bermondscy  Settlement,  in  England,  two  years  ago.whe re 
its  influence  has  proved  so  beneficent  that  efforts  are  being 
made  to  establish  branches  all  over  England. 

Gen.  Annekow,  the  builder  of  the  trans-Caspian  railway, 
who  died  recently,  had  been  disgraced  and  deprived  of  all  his 
offices  four  years  ago  for  peculations  which  were  said,  to 
amount  to  $1 1,000,000  roubles. 

Recently  there  have  been  many  Buddhist  ceremonies  at 
Colombo  and  in  Kandy  in  connection  with  the  landing  of  the 
golden  casket,  presented  by  the  Buddhists  of  Burmah  for  in- 
closing the  famous  tooth  of  Buddha,  whose  resting  place  is  the 
great  Mahigawa  temple  at  Kandy.  The  value  of  this  magnifi- 
cent casket  is  a  lac  of  rupees  /io.ooo  . 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 

Mr.  Lecky  in  Retrospect 

ami  Liberty.  Bv  William  EnWAIIi 
H»«TfoLS  Umv.  ('Imh,  two  mlunw»,  is,  Xm 
York  L.,nKin«ri.,  <  ,it»-ii  *  O. 

Mk.  LECKV  takes  advantage  of  the  op- 
portunity afforded  by  the  appearance  of 
a  new  edition  (the  sixth  printing)  of  his 
great  work  to  point  out  wherein  the 
rather  disconsolate  predictions  made 
three  years  ago,  have  been  confirmed  by 
political  developments  in  Italy,  Austria, 
France.  Germany,  South  America,  the 
United  States,  and  Great  Britain.  In 
Italy  he  notes  the  occurrence  of  furious 
and  sanguinary  riots,  the  increase  of 
ctushing  taxation,  the  steady  growth  of 
socialism,  and  "  the  manifest  incapacity 
ol  a  democratic  parliament  to  command 
the  confidence  of  the  Italian  people." 
The  case  of  Austria  is  not  enlarged  upon 
(or  the  obvious,  though  unexpressed, 
reason  that  the  discord  that  promises  to 
disrupt  the  empire  is  based  upon  race 
differences  rather  than  upon  any  defect 
in  democratic  government,  if,  indeed,  it 
cm  be  said  that  democratic  government 
ever  existed  in  any  proper  sense  in  that 
country.  In  France  the  incapacity  of 
the  electorate  to  put  an  end  to  the  sys- 
tem of  small  and  isolated  groups,  which 
make  ministerial  stability  impossible, 
has  been  clearly  demonstrated,  while 
■public  opinion  in  connection  with  the 
Dreyfus  case  has  shown  tendencies  in 
which  good  observers  sec  clearer  signs 
of  national  decadence  than  in  anything 
that  has  taken  place  in  France  since 
1870."  In  Germany  the  independence 
01  the  executive,  the  resultant  division  of 
the  reichstadt  into  the  fatal  "  small 
groups,"  the  disproportionate  power  ol 
Ultramontane  Catholicism,  and  the 
steady  growth  of  socialism  is  remarked 
upon.  The  suspension  of  constitutional 
government  in  Spain  is  not  mentioned. 

As  to  the  English-speaking  democra- 
cies, Mr.  Lecky  says  that  it  was  never 
intention  to  write  of  them  in  a  pessi- 
mistic spirit;  he  merely  wished  to  point 
out  the  growth  of  certain  evils  which 
«rm  likely  to  lead  to  grave  difficulties. 
•  It  can  not.  however,  be  denied  that  in 
the  internal  affairs  ol  the  I'nited  States 
some  of  the  evils  pointed  out  in  this 
uork  have,  since  its  publication,  rather 
increased  than  diminished."  Although 
Mr.  Lecky  specifies  certain  respects  in 
which  his  predictions  have  been  con- 
firmed, it  is  doubtful  if  he  fully  realizes 
to  what  an  unfortunate  extent  his  dis- 
cernment is  being  verified.  He  men- 
tions the  strength  in  the  southern  states 
ol  "  the  party  that  advocates  the  pay- 
ment of  debts  in  depreciated  coinage," 
and  inferential!)-  attributes  this  to  the 
fact  that  ••  former  slavery  may  have  de- 
pressed the  moral  level,"  and  to  the  re- 
sentment felt  in  that  section  against  the 
[>cnsion  expenditures  in  which  it  does 
not  share.  Had  Mr.  Lecky  enjoyed  bet- 
ter opportunities  of  observation  he  would 
not  have  made  the  mistake  ofattributing 
the  strength  of  "free  silver"  in  the 
south  to  the  causes  named.  The  author 
also  mentions  the  triumph  of  Tammanv 
in  New  York,  and  the  "  marked  decline" 
m  the  character  of  the  senate.  Here 
"gain.   Had   he    been  so  minded,  he 


might  have  made  out  a  much  stronger 
case,  the  triumph  of  Tammany  in  New 
York  being  merely  representative  of 
backward  steps  in  other  municipalities, 
and  the  degeneration  of  the  United 
States  senate  being  representative  of 
the  degeneration  of  our  legislative 
bodies  generally— the  very  recent  scan- 
dals in  connection  with  four  or  five 
senatorial  elections  affording  very  im- 
pressive evidence  as  to  the  moral  tone 
of  the  legislatures  in  such  states  as 
Pennsylvania,  California,  Delaware. 
Montana,  and  West  Yirginia.  He  might 
also  have  noted  the  proof  wc  arc  giving 
almost  daily,  in  one  quarter  or  another. 


W.  E.  H.  LECKY 

that  universal  suffrage  is  the  death  of 
parliamentarism. 

Naturally,  wc  expected  some  interest- 
ing paragraphs  from  Mr.  Lecky  on  the 
probable  effects  on  a  pure  democracy  of 
the  acquisition  of  dependencies,  the 
people  of  which  arc  unsuitcd  to  a  repre- 
sentative system  of  government.  But 
the  author  merely  notes  that  we  are 
brought  face  to  face  with  "a  problem  of 
great  interest  and  difficulty."  In  the 
face  of  the  fact  that  scandals  growing 
out  of  the  war  have  tainted  both  the 
military  and  naval  arms  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  even,  by  association,  touched 
the  chief  executive — scandals  based  upon 
malfeasance  directly  affecting  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  army  and  navy,  and  sug- 
gesting disaster  had  our  antagonist  been 
more  respectable — it  can  not  be  said  that 
the  American  democracy,  in  its  later 
years,  has  proved  that  it  is  as  well  able 
as  formerly  to  carry  on  warfare.  It 
must  be  remembered,  also,  that  the 
faults  in  our  system  which  made  wilful 
mismanagement  in  the  war  and  navy 
departments  possible  even  in  the  face  of 
an  enemy,  arc  the  same  faults  that 
weaken  peaceful  administration. 

In  Great  Britain  the  recent  tendencies 
have  been  very  different  from  those  ob- 
servable in  other  countries.  The  disso- 
lution of  the  Liberals  has  steadily  prog- 
ressed, and,  lacking  a  united  opposition, 
or,  indeed,  an  opposition  of  any  kind, 


the  power  of  the  cabinet  has  greatly  in- 
creased. The  passing  awav  of  the  old 
Conservative  fear  of  so-called  Liberal 
measures  is  also  noteworthy.  Notwith- 
standing the  disintegration  of  the 
Liberals.  Mr.  Lecky  expects.  "  before 
many  years,"  to  see  another  government 
resting  upon  a  small  majority.  The 
formation  of  additional  "  splits  "  may  be 
expected  to  follow.  The  growth  of  the 
Independent  Labor  party  and  its  com- 
plete withdrawal  from  the  councils  of 
the  Lilicrals  is  not  mentioned.  And 
yet  the  declaration  recently  made  by 
Mr.  Keir  Hardy  and  Mr.  Macdonald 
that  the  Liberal  party  had  done  its 
work,  that  it  was  founded  on  an  anti- 
quated political  philosophy  and  an  out- 
worn system  of  economics,  and  that  they, 
the  real  radicals,  will  have  none  of  it; 
that  whatever  merits  the  Liberal  party 
possessed  had  been  absorbed  by  the 
Tories,  and  that  nothing  in  the  line  of 
radical  reform  was  to  lie  expected  from 
either  party,  is  certainly  worthv  of  note. 
The  trend  of  legislation  represented  in 
the  workingmen's  compensation  bill, 
will.  Mr.  Lecky  thinks,  reach  a  climax 
in  state  insurance.  The  most  radical 
feature  of  this  legislation  is  that  contracts 
relieving  an  employer  of  liability  for  in- 
juries for  which  he  is  in  no  way  respon- 
sible i  such  injuries  as  may  be  caused  by 
an  earth-quake),  arc  made  illegal. 
Similar  legislation  has  been  attempted 
in  four  of  our  states,  but  the  supreme 
court,  should  it  be  called  to  pass  upon 
the  point,  is  likely  to  decide  that  this 
species  of  legislation  is  a  limitation  ol 
tbe  right  of  personal  liberty  and  the 
right  to  contract  and  therefore  uncon- 
stitutional. That  the  British  parliament 
should  have  taken  asiep  in  advance  of  our 
most  radical  legislatures  is  somewhat  re- 
markable, and  probably  it  will  be  some 
time  before  our  legislatures  adopt  the 
English  precedent. 

The  latter  and  larger  part  ot  the  in- 
troduction is  devoted  to  an  examination 
of  Mr.  Gladstone's  career.  It  is  by  far 
the  most  perspicuous  estimate  of  the  man 
and  his  works  that  has  yet  appeared. 
Readers  of  the  biographies  and  "  ap- 
preciations "  that  appeared  immediately 
after  Mr.  Gladstone's  death  must  re- 
member that  they  were  written  under 
the  influence  of  the  pathos  of  the  last 
few  weeks  of  the  statesman's  life.  Had 
they  been  written  two  years  before  he 
died  or  if  thev  had  been  held  over  until 
the  public  was  prepared  to  hear  the 
truth,  the  shelves  of  our  libraries  would 
not  be  cumbered  with  non-discrimina- 
ting slush  that  was  put  forth  last  year. 
Immediately  alter  Gladstone  died,  every- 
one was  eager  to  read  almost  any 
biography  that  bore  the  name  of  an 
author  in  any  way  respectable.  When 
the  really  discriminating  biographies  are 
published,  the  public  will  be  engaged 
with  other  matters  and  they  will  receive 
no  general  attention.  The  fact  is  most 
unfortunate,  as  one  can  not  tail  to  realize 
as  he  reads  Mr.  I.cckUs  penetrating 
analysis  of  Gladstone's  weaknesses  and 
superficialities.  \Vc  can  not  forbear 
reminding  Mr.  Lecky,  however,  that  he 
too  has  changed  his  politics  in  times 
past.  D.  T.  P. 
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The  Early  History  of  the  Hebrews        Narratives  of  Sigsbee  and  Hobson 

tMrh  History  of  Ik,  Httr, w .    By  A.  H.  SaVCT. 

_  Cloth.  %,  :5.    New  York  :  The  Matinlllan  Co. 


The  progress  in  what,  for  lack  ol  a  bet- 
ter term,  is  known  as  Assyriology  has 
been  so  rapid  of  late  years,  and  so  many 
have  been  the  accounts  of  new  discov- 
eries and  important  researches,  that  only 
a  specialist  could  keep  in  touch  with  the 
science.  The  reading  public  has  been 
obliged  to  depend  upon  the  great  lead- 
ers in  this  field  of  intellectual  labor. 

Fortunately  for  the  convenience  as 
well  as  the  pleasure  of  this  class,  we 
have  Professor  A.  H.  Sayce,  who  unites 
leadership  in  the  field  mentioned  with 
rare  literary  ability.  His  present  work 
is  an  invaluable  contribution  to  the  li- 
brary of  every  Biblical  and  historical 
student.  It  may  be  compared  with  Dr. 
Hommel's  famous  volume  on  the  "  An- 
cient Hebrew  Tradition,"  but  is  superior 
to  that  work  in  comprehensiveness  of 
treatment  and  in  quality  of  style.  The 
two  books  together  constitute  a  new  de- 
parture in  Biblical  study.  They  are  an 
answer,  it  not  an  end.  to  what  has  been 
known  as  the  higher  criticism  of  the 
Bible.  This  has  become  philologic  of 
late  years,  and  in  this  way  has  ab- 
sorbed many  of  the  errors  and  un- 
warranted conclusions  which  are  in- 
volved in  the  science  of  language.  It 
needed  some  corrective  to  bring  it  back 
to  the  realms  of  common  sense  and  sim- 
ple facte,  and  in  archa.ology.  as  applied 
to  the  Mesopotamian  civilizations,  it  has 
found  the  remedy  which  it  so  sorely 
needed.  Professor  Sayce  shows  that 
the  Biblical  story  is  not  an  arbitrary  or 
fantastic  creation  of  the  priestly  imagi- 
nation, but  a  carefully-written  account 
of  facts  by  conscientious  scribes  or  his- 
torians. From  Abraham  down  to  Solo- 
mon, the  historical  incidents  ol  the  Old 
Testament  are  demonstrated  to  have 
been  actual  occurrences,  and  the  ac- 
counts are  shown  to  have  been  made 
from  either  personal  knowledge,  or  else 
from  written  records. 

The  pentateuchal  story  o1 the  period 
between  Adam  and  Abraham  was  taken 
from  Babylonian  histories,  and  some  ol 
it,  such  as  the  "Garden  ol  Eden"  and 
The  Flood,"  are  merely  ancient  tradi- 
tions, believed  in  by  the  peoples  of 
many  cities  and  nations,  retold  and,  in 
many  cases,  simplified  by  the  Hebrew 
writers.  Inasmuch  as  the  Old  Testa- 
ment docs  not  begin  (as  to  the  compact 
between  God  and  man)  until  the  time  of 
Abraham,  the  work  of  arch;t-ology  is  of 
extraordinary  interest  and  value  in 
showing  that  while  the  period  be  lore 
Abraham  is  largely  traditional  and 
Babylonian,  that  subsequent  is  Jewish 
and  historical. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  Professor  Sayce 
treats  the  <  >ld  Testament  narrative  by 
the  rules  applied  to  profane  history.  He 
shows  where  the  Hebrew  scribe  misun- 
derstood some  foreign  name,  and  un- 
consciously erred  in  its  transliteration; 
where  he  utilized  a  foreign  history,  but 
at  the  same  time  did  his  best  to  avoid 
any  error  between  the  foreign  record 
and  the  native  tradition,  and  where, 
through  excessive  fidelity  to  duty,  he 
combined  two  accounts  of  the  same  set 
of  facts.  M.  A.  H. 


TXi  Maim.  An  Account  ui  her  De»li-uc1lnii  In  Hav- 
ana Harfcot .  Tht  Primal  NarraUve  of  Captain 
OlARLHiD.  Sk,-b««.  Cloth,  pp.  17".  tty-  New 
York  :  The  Century  Co. 
Th*  Snkixg  tlkt  Mrrrimac.  A  Personal  Narra- 
ll«\  Bv  Richmond  Pbaksom  Hoiuuh*.  Cloth,  pp. 
yi.   »i.;o    New  York:   Tlx  Century  C" 

Historians  of  the  war  with  Spain 
will  of  course  go  beyond  the  destruction 
of  the  Afaine  in  Havana  harbor  ;  many 
of  them  go  back  as  far  as  (he  Virginias 
affair— and  this  rightly  enough.  But  in 
the  popular  mind  the  blowing  up  of  the 
Maine  will  always  be  the  event  first 
thought  of  when  the  causes  of  the  war 
arc  in  review.  And  this  is  reasonable. 
For  it  is  conceivable  that  diplomacy 
would  have  brought  about  what  we  re- 
quired of  Spain  had  not  the  Maine  dis- 
aster moved  the  American  people  to  de- 
mand immediate  and  radical  action. 
The  destruction  of  our  battleship,  there- 
fore, is  one  of  the  events  of  history  that 
will  always  have  prominence,  and  of 
course  no  story  of  the  event  could  ap- 
proach in  interest  that  written  by  the 
vessel's  commander.  Captain  Sigsbee 
has  succeeded  admirably  in  making  a 
very  readable  narrative  of  some  length 
out  of  a  single  incident,  which,  what- 
ever its  relative  importance,  was  not  one 
which  every  untrained  writer  could  have 
invested  with  the  interest  that  it  has 
here. 

It  is  worth  while  to  set  down  what  the 
commander  of  the  Maine  has  to  say  up- 
on the  cause  ol  the  disaster.  In  the 
first  place  the  vessel  was  taken  to  a 
special  buoy  "  apparently  reserved  for 
some  purpose  not  known."  She  was 
blown  up  from  the  outside  ;  therefore 
there  must  have  been  a  mine  under  the 
Maine's  berth  when  she  entered  the 
harbor."  Mining  plants  and  their  elec- 
trical connections  being  under  govern- 
ment control,  "  responsibility  for  acci- 
dent, or  worse,  is  centralized  and  spe- 
cific." This  is  saying  as  plainly  as  one 
in  his  position  could  say  it.  that  the 
Maine  was  destroyed  by  official  orders 
or  connivance.  Probably  it  will  never 
positively  Ik  known  whether  or  not  the 
Spanish  officials  were  responsible,  but  a 
very  large  number  of  Americans  will  be 
content  to  cast  their  opinion  with  that  of 
the  lost  ship's  cool-headed  captain. 

A  good  many  people  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion before  Mr.  Hobson  departed  for 
the  Philippines,  that  his  head  had  been 
turned  by  the  general  adulation  which 
met  him  on  every  side.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  newspapers  exaggerated 
two  or  three  incidents  not  reflecting 
much  credit  upon  his  sense  of  propriety, 
but  however  that  may  be,  his  story  of  the 
sinking  of  the  Merrimar  is  told  in  ex- 
cellent taste.  The  adventure  has  lost 
some  of  its  glamcr  already,  but  when  it 
has  sunk  to  its  proper  level  (which  is  a 
high  one)  it  will  remain  stationary — one 
of  the  bright  pages  in  our  history  of' 
naval  heroism.  There  are  no  evidences 
whatever  of  the  haste  in  which  the  nar- 
rative must  have  been  written,  and  with 
a  large  number  of  illustrations  it  makes 
an  ideal  book  for  boy-readers,  one  about 
which  there  is  no  doubt  on  the  score  of 
truth,  and  yet  one  as  exciting  as  any 
boy  could  ask  for.  Of  course  Mr.  Hob- 
son  was  not  writing  tor  boys  when  he 


contributed  this  narrative  to  the  Century 
Magazine,  but  they  will  like  the  story 
none  the  less  for  that. 


The  Fight  for  Santiago 

TUt  Fight  ftr  Stntitg:  By  SrerMa*  Bow^i  . 
Cloth,  pp.  ut  New  York  :  Tbe  DouUeday  & 
McClure  Co. 

Mr.  Bonsai  's  book  is  the  most  pre- 
tentious volume  that  has  yet  appeared 
covering  the  military  operations  that 
closed  with  the  surrender  of  Santiago 
and  the  surrounding  zone  to  the  Ameri- 
can forces  on  July  17  of  last  year.  His 
sub-title  is,  The  Story  of  the  Soldier  in 
the  Cuban  Campaign  from  Tampa  to 
the  Surrender. 

The  campaign  is  so  fresh  in  the  mind 
of  everyone  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  re- 
view the  events  here  set  forth,  but  in 
fairness  to  the  author  his  painstaking 
work  should  not  be  passed  by  with 
mere  mention  only  because  we  have  not 
recovered  from  the  heavy  doses  of  San- 
tiago history  that  we  received  last  sum- 
mer and  have  been  receiving  at  inter- 
vals ever  since.  We  have  in  mind  some 
very  brilliant  descriptions  of  particular 
movements  in  this  campaign,  written  by 
the  most  distinguished  of  Mr.  Bonsai's 
companion  reporters,  but  for  an  all- 
round  story  of  the  entire  movement  it  is 
perfectly  safe  to  say  that  no  book  that 
has  as  yet  been  published  rivals  the 
present  work.  It  is  well-balanced  in 
every  respect.  Mr.  Bonsai  gives  him- 
self no  airs.  He  reports  incidents  anrl 
anecdotes  by  the  scores,  and  has  an  eye 
generally  for  the  spice  of  narratne. 
But  he  never  strays  too  far  from  his 
main  purpose. 

All  the  war  correspondents'  books 
with  the  exception  of  this  one  have  con- 
tained much  irresponsible  and  senseless 
criticism  and  often  downright  vilifica- 
tion of  the  management  of  the  cam- 
paign. Mr.  Bonsai  is  likewise  critical, 
but  he  puts  his  finger  on  particulai 
spots,  and  unlike  some  of  his  associates 
he  deigns  to  recall  the  difficulties  under 
which  the  much-condemned  officers  la 
bored.  He  recalls,  for  instance,  that  the 
movement  against  Santiago  was  decide" 
upon  within  twenty-four  hours  after  the 
receipt  of  a  dispatch  from  Sampson  say 
ing  that  "if  10,000  men  were  here 
(Santiago)  city  and  fleet  could  be  ours 
in  forty-eight  hours."  Considering  the 
fact  that  it  took  an  army  of  16,000  men 
nearly  a  month  to  accomplish  the  cap- 
ture. Admiral  Sampson's  loosely  worded 
dispatch  should  certainly  be  taken  into 
consideration  when  the  blame  lor  the 
blunders  of  the  campaign  arc  distrib- 
uted. 

We  like  Mr.  Bonsai's  style  and  his 
method.  With  the  official  documents 
he  has  appended,  his  book  for  the  lay 
reader  is  an  all-sufficient  story  ol  the 
only  important  military  movement  of 
our  war  with  Spain. 


Briefer  Notices 

Jeremiah  Curtin  who  has  done  so 
much  to  introduce  the  folk-lore  of  other 
peoples  to  us,  now  puts  forth  ••  Creation 
Myths  of  Primitive  America,"  the  con- 
tents of  which  is  to  most  of  us  en- 
tirely new.    No  class  of  literature  has 
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the  precise  flavor  of  folk-lore  which  re- 
mains a  literature  unto  itself.  Mr.  Cur- 
tin  has  already  shown  that  he  is  a 
skilled  interpreter  in  this  field,  and  his 
\merican  Mythology  as  we  may  call 
this  volume,  is  quite  as  interesting  as 
arc  his  well-remembered  Irish  and  Slav- 
onic collections.  The  notes  occupy  less 
than  fifty  pages,  but  they  are  amply  suf- 
ficient to  enable  even  the  reader  who  is 
entirely  devoid  of  scientific  leanings  to 
appreciate  the  charm  of  these  quaint 
Moriei.  The  myths  are  about  evenly 
divided  between  those  of  the  Wintu  and 
Yana  peoples  of  California  and  Central 
America.  (Cloth,  pp.  528.  $2.  Little, 
Drown  ft  Co.,  Boston.) 

There  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  the 
McClures  have  a  fine  faculty  for  the  dis- 
covery of  new  writers  ol  fresh  ideas 
and  style.  Frank  Norris  was  one  of 
ihe  writers  discovered  in  1898  by  this 
hrm;  his  "  Moran  of  the  Lady  Lctty," 
as  we  advised  our  readers  at  the  time  it 
was  published,  is  an  exceedingly  clever 
story,  thoroughly  original,  and  for  a 
romance  of  its  kind,  very  well  con- 
structed. This  author  has  now  pub- 
.ished  another  story,  "  McTeaguc,  A 
Story  of  San  Francisco,"  which  displays 
much  the  same  talent  that  was  obser- 
vable in  his  first  book.  But  we  must 
express  regret  that  he  should  have  fol- 
lowed the  fashion  set  by  so  many  of  our 
younger  writers  in  searching  out  the 
degraded  side  of  humanity.  Truth 
may  be  clean  and  pleasant  as  well  as 
soiled  and  brutal.  It  is  a  good  story, 
U  we  have  said,  but  we  trust  that  Mr. 
Norris's  next  plot  will  fall  in  more  pleas- 
ant places.  (Cloth,  $1.50.  Doubleday 
A  McClure  Co.,  New  York.) 

In -The  Gold  Coast,  Past  and  Pre- 
sent "  the  author— at  one  time  her  ma- 
esty's  director  of  education  for  the  Gold 
Coast  colony— has  brought  together  in 
one  volume  a  vast  amount  of  definite  in- 
formation regarding  conditions  of  lire, 
oi  trade,  and  of  future  development  on 
the  west  coast  of  Africa.  The  author 
holds  himself  rigidly  to  the  task  of  sup- 
plying to  intending  settlers  in  that  re- 
gion reliable  data  regarding  all  they 
may  hope  lor,  and  also  all  they  will  have 
to  contend  with  there.  He  does  not 
even  yield  to  the  temptation  of  belittling 
the  reputed  unhealthiness  o(  the  region. 
He  voices,  however,  the  belief  which  so 
many  of  us  hold,  that  the  enterprise  of 
the  Englishman  is  sufficient  to  change 
even  the  character  ot  a  country.  Un- 
doubtedly the  renaissance  of  the  dark 
continent  along  trade  and  agricultural 
lines  is  near  at  hand,  and  every  book 
that  speaks  authoritatively  about  its 
conditions  aids  the  change.  With  the 
Soudan  expedition  a  success,  with  the 
railroad  from  the  east  coast  to  Uganda 
a  proved  possibility,  with  Cecil  Rhodes 
dreaming  of  empire  in  the  south,  with 
trading  stations  spreading  rapidly 
through  the  Congo,  and  the  Niger  bas- 
ins, and  with  stability  ol  government  a 
future  possibility,  there  is  no  risk  in  pro- 
phesying for  Africa  in  twenty-five  years 
a  development  comparable  with  that 
which  took  place  in  America  between 
1 776  and  1 876.  (By  George  MacDonald. 
Longmans,  Green  Sr  Co.,  New  York.) 


George  Egerton's  latest  novel.  h  The 
Wheel  of  God,"  has  certain  points  to 
commend  it  to  a  wide  range  of  readers. 
Those  who  read  fiction  for  the  sake  of 
psychological  study  will  find  good  sub- 
jects in  several  of  the  characters  por- 
trayed; those  who  regard  it  as  a  field 
for  the  investigation  of  social  conditions 
will  be  interested  in  the  well-drawn 
comparison  of  the  working  girl's  life  in 
London  and  New  York;  while  those  who 
read  for  the  sake  of  the  story  will  not  be 
wholly  disappointed.  We  wish  in  the 
interest  of  the  third  class,  that  the 
second  and  third  parts  of  the  book  were 
on  a  level  with  the  first.  The  childhood 
at  Mary  Desmond,  passed  in  one  of  the 
quaint  old  streets  of  historic  Dublin, 
and  the  escapades  of  her  lather,  a  "  poor 
Dick  Steel  "  type  of  man.  are  far  more 
engrossing  than  the  dreary  round  ol  toil 
and  heartache  through  which  the  "wheel 
of  God  "  revolves  in  the  heroine's  later 
life.  [Cloth,  pp.  364.  St.  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons,  New  York.) 

"  A  Circle  in  the  Sand"  should  have 
been  reserved  for  summer  publication, 
when  it  might  have  outsold  the  favorite 
productions  of  Mrs.  Alexander.  It  is 
the  usual  type  of  love  story  (with  two 
variations)  such  as  is,  we  are  told,  in 
demand  on  piazzas  and  boats,  but  we 
find  it  unsuited  to  a  season  in  which 
some  little  exertion  is  not  disagreeable. 
(By  Kate  Jordan.  Cloth,  Jt. 25.  I.am- 
son,  Wolffe  ft  Co.,  Boston.) 
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THE  niRACLES  OF  ANTICHRIST 

By  Sklma  LACERi.or.  the  author  of 
•'  The  Story  of  Gosta  Berling."  Tran*. 
lated  from  the  Swedish  by  Pauline 
Bancroft  Flach.  nmo,  cloth,  extra. 
$1.50. 

The  author  ol  Ihe  "  Story  of  Coma  Berlin*,"  is 
said  Id  have  surpassed  her  previous  work  In  this 
wonder! ul  •tory,  which  treat*  of  life  and  scenes  In 
Sletljr.  The  London  .':,,!,  <  W,;.-.'.- .  -ill-  the  origi- 
nal •■  in  every  way  a  masterpiece."  A  wrller  in 
i  \um»t«iit  pronoumxs  the  story  ••  a  masterpiece  oi 
the  hiKheal  order."  and  adds:  "All  who  hunger  and 
thirst  after  true  poetry  may  here  eat.  drink  and  I-- 
sattefied." 

A  BOY  IN  THE  PENINSULAR 
WAR. 

The  8crvices,  Adventures  and  Experi- 
ences of  Robert  Bla'.ecey.a  Subaltern 
in  the  26th  Regiment.  An  Aulobiog- 
raphy.  Edtttd  by  Julias  Sturcis. 
With  a  map.  Svo,  cloth,  gilt  top.  $4  00. 

In  the  pages  of  Ml  hook  will  Ik-  lound  a  spirited 
picture  ol  an  Kngll-h  soldier'*  llfedurwe  the  Peoln 
sular  War.  with  the  allied  armies  against  Nnpol. 
eon's  generals.  Robert  Blakeney  describes  the 
retreat  through  Spain  to  Ccnunna  with  Sir  John 
M"»re;  and  a  vivid  and  touching  account  ot  that 
great  general's  heroic  death  Is  Riven,  also  a  power- 
lul  and  dramatic  account  of  User  battle  ol  Banwsa 
and  tlie  *tcge  and  storming  ol  Hadajoz. 

THE  WORKS  OF  EDWARD  EV- 
ERETT HALE. 

New  Library'  Edition.  In  ten  volume*. 

tamo,  cloth,  extra,  per  volume,  $1.50. 
Vol.  I.   The  nan  Without  a  Country, 

and  Other  stories. 
Vol.  II.  In  His  Name,  and  Christmas 

Stories,    (fust  KeaJy.) 

FOR  EARLY  PUBLICATION. 

PASTOR    NAUDII^S  YOUNO 
WIFE. 

By  BooUAKD  Rod.  Translated  from 
the  French  by  Bradley  Gilman.  ismo, 
cloth,  $1  35. 

M,  Kod's  new  novel  I*  a  study  of  Trench  Protest- 
antism, and  its  scene  la  laid  In  La  Rochelle  ad 
Montanhan.  the  two  Huguenot  strongholds.  "  M. 
Rud's  work."  says  Edmund  (iosse  in  me  t  trmtrmf- 
er*ry  Krr.rw,  "whether  In  criticism  or  fiction, 
always  demands  attention."  "  The  Catholics," 
says  a  writer  in  litrratmrr,  "praise  the  book  be- 
cause they  find  in  it  arguments  against  uVir  ad- 
versaries the  Protestants,  while  protesting  lhatthe 
author.  Iiec«u«e  tic  wrilrs  In  the  clerical  (Jam/ml.  Is 
none  of  theirs,  read  it  |.. discover  personal  allusion- 
hi  their  spiritual  guides." 

THE  KINSHIP  OF  SOULS. 

A  Narrative.  By  Reokn  Thomas. 
i2mo,  cloth,  extra.  J  1.50. 

The  author  of  this  work  is  well  known  Urn  mgr.  his 
connection  with  the  ministry.  The  story  gives  an 
account  •*  a  trip  made  hv  a  pld  oaophlVal  pru- 
lessor.  his  intellectual  daughter  ami  a  young  the- 
ological student.  Including  descriptions  of  various 
portions  ol  Eogland  and  Ijcrmany  visited  by  ihe 
persons  ol  the  narrative.  The  undogmatlc  discus- 
sinus  of  theology  and  philosophy  will  Interest  the 
serious  minded. 

FROfT  DREAflLAND  SENT. 

Verses  of  the  Life  to  Come.  By  Lil- 
ian Whiting.  New  edition,  with  ad- 
ditional Vene*,  i6mo,  cloth,  extra, 
$1.00:  white  and  gold,  $1.25. 

Lilian  Whiting's  verse  Is  Use  a  hit  of  sunlit  land 
scape  on  a  May  morning.—  BMtan  Ht-rsid- 

Graceful  tender  and  true,  appealing  to  what  Is 
best  In  the  human  heart. —  Mr  /*Jr/mdmt. 

l  ull  ol  taith  in  the  divine  care  and  a  perception  of 
Ihe  nearness  ol  the  spirit  world.  Ita  poems  ot  love 
and  friendship  arc  most  lender  and  noble.  —  -Vsw 
CAurtA  Mttstngtr, 

There  is  in  them  a  sympathetic  human  touch,  an 
Insight  born  ot  k>v«-  and  sorrow. —  /A/  CAamrau  .  <ua  '/ . 

LITTLE,  BROWN  &  CO. 

254  Washington  St.,  Boston 
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BUSINESS  AND  FINANCE 

The  Business  Situation 

Selected  and  Condensed  (or  Pratic  Oram* 
THE  GENERAL  SITUATION 
fmm'i  firvira:  New  York.  March  u 

By  far  the  best  assurance  of  good 
business  in  the  future  is  found  in  the 
general  rise  of  wages.  Traders  and 
manufacturers  can  sell  only  when  wage 
earners  can  buy,  and  in  proportion  to 
their  buying  power.  The  general  ad- 
vance  in  earnings  of  cotton  mill  opera- 
tives, in  most  cases  10  per  cent,  of  iron 
and  steel  workers,  generally  10  per  cent, 
and  tin  plate  and  sheet  workers  from  > 
to  10  per  cent,  and  of  coal  miners,  in 
some  large  districts,  about  as  much,  has 
set  a  pace  which  most  establishments 
will  follow  which  have  reduced  wages  in 
past  years  of  depression.  Those  who 
fail  to  comprehend  what  such  a  change 
may  mean  have  only  to  consider  that  a 
tenth  increase  in  the  wages  of  all  labor 
would  put  into  the  markets  a  new  buying 
demand,  in  amount  about  three-quarters 
of  the  entire  value  of  exports  to  all  coun- 
tries. The  volume  of  business  shows  no 
signs  of  decrease,  and  for  the  first  full 
week  of  March  has  been  about  51.7  per 
cent  greater  than  in  the  same  week  of 
last  year  and  60.9  per  cent  greater  than 
in  1892. 

WHEAT  AND  CORN 

Exports  of  wheat  do  not  yet  fall  below 
last  year's,  as  many  have  for  some  months 
<xpccted,  and  the  Atlantic  exports,  Hour 
included,  have  been  for  the  week  3.309.- 
092  bushels  against  2,890.879  '*st  )'ear- 
and  Pacific  exports  603,187  bushels 
against  1,280.618  last  year,  with  other 
exports  of  407. Sfy  bushels.  Western 
receipts  were  4.071,017  bushels  against 
:;,752,<;i8  lor  the  same  week  last  year, 
and  the  output  from  the  country  goes  far 
to  check  apprehension  as  to  deficiency 
of  the  crop.  The  price  is  about  1  cents 
lower  lor  spot,  and  corn  is  about  1  cent 
lower,  with  western  receipts  4.569.404 

Pears' 

What  is  wanted  of  Soap  for 
the  skin  is  to  wash  it  c  lean  and 
not  hurt  it.  Pure  soap  does 
that.  That  is  why  we  want 
pure  soap  ;  and  when  we  say 
pure  we  mean  without  alkali- 
Pears'  is  pure;  no  free  al- 
kali. There  are  a  thousand 
A-irtues  of  soap;  this  one  is 
•enough.  You  can  trust  a  soap 
4hat  has  no  biting  alkali  in  it. 

All  torts  of  stores  sell  it,  especially  drug- 
gists ;  »ll  sorts  of  people  use  it. 
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bushels  against  5,487,203  last  year,  while 
exports  have  been  for  the  same  week 
3,537,887  bushels  against  2.957.851  last 
year. 

WOO!.  AND  COTTON 

The  woolen  manufacture  has  been 
hampered  by  doubts  about  the  price  o( 
wool,  but  now  a  big  combination  of 
worsted  producers  has  been  formed,  with 
several  other  combinations  proposed  in 
goods  of  other  kinds,  but  these  do  not 
encourage  buying  and  the  season  con- 
tinues disappointing.  In  wool  markets 
sales  arc  barely  equal  to  the  ordinary 
consumption  of  the  mills  dependent  on 
them,  but  prices  arc  rather  weak.  It  is 
not  surprising,  because  the  combinations 
of  manufacturers  will  naturally  tend  to 
drive  the  wool  speculators  and  traders 
out  of  the  business.  Cotton  goods  have 
been  advanced  about  four  per  cent  dur- 
ing  the  past  month,  and  are  still  rising, 
although  the  advance  in  raw  cotton  has 
stopped.  From  unreasoning  belief  in 
the  highest  crop  ever  known  the  markets 
have  passed  to  unreasoning  belief  in  a 
smaller  yield  than  usual. 

IRON  AND  STEEL 

Most  people  would  not  expect  the  pro- 
duction of  pig-iron  to  be  affected  by  the 
weather.  Yet  in  the  Pittsburg  district 
alone  the  furnaces  running  are  said  to 
have  produced  13.000  tons  per  week  less 
than  their  January  output,  so  that  the 
decrease  in  weekly  production  of  all 
furnaces,  228,191  tons  March  1,  against 
237,639  February  1,  does  not  mean  any- 
thing more  than  bad  weather.  But  bad 
weather  means  mischief  at  times,  and 
the  shrinkage  of  supplies  of  iron  in  Feb- 
ruary, just  when  increased  supplies  were 
expected  and  needed,  has  contributed 
much  to  the  extraordinary  advance  in 
prices.  S2.75  in  anthracite  No.  1  Feb- 
ruary 1,  S2. 50  in  Bessemer  pig  at  Pitts- 
burg, and  $2.75  in  Grey  forge. 

STAPLE  PRICES 


Flour,  straight  apring  .... 

Flour.  »tnilglil  winter  i3.4offi*j.iD 

Wheal,  No.  •  red   Si  Sc 

I  Com,  No.  i  mlied.... 

<>at».  No.  j   Jj'«c. 

Kye,  No.  »  weat'n. . . .  66Hc. 
Barley.  No. .,  Milw.. 

;  Cutton,  nidi,  upM  

Trtntrlullii.  84x64  

Wool,  1 11.11.  &  Pa.  X. .  >4ta>}C. 

1   Wool.  No.  1  cmbg ...  >oc. 

Pork.  □!-•».  new   ><>.«o<S'S  j-5ri 
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BANKERS. 

27  and  20  Pine  Street.  New  York. 
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INVESTMENT  SECURITIES. 


stored.  The  easitr  tone  to  the  call  loan 
branch  of  the  market  on  Thursday  was 
distinctly  traceable  to  the  loaning  01 
about  $5,000  000  of  country  bankmotie; . 
this  following  the  loaning  of  $2.000000 
of  such  money  on  lime  on  the  previous 
day. 

Money  on  call,  representing  banker*' 
balances,  has  lo.incd  at  4  per  cent  and 
at  2  per  cent  during  the  week,  aver.ig 
ing  about  2**'  per  cent.    Banks  and 


.loir.  .,,  iSo*. 


6  J-16C 


Laid,  prime,  cotit't. 
Butler.  e».  creamery. 
Cheeae.  Stale  L.  C.  F. 
Sugar,  Centril,  96*. . . 

Sugar,  granultd  

Cofflee.  Rio,  No 
Petroleum,  rid  gal . .  . 

Iron.  Be»a.  pig  

Sleel  M1U-U.  Km  

Slrel  rail  

Copper,  lake  ing.  lb. 
Lead   


.1  •  ••• 

11c 
tie.ui(&iio.75 

*4SC 

3CC. 

8  Sc. 

4'  ,c. 
fife. 
tSc. 
jBjc. 

»I0J° 
»■} 

»i-.r*° 
11.00c. 
3-;sc. 


aoc. 

1 1  v. 
4i)-i«:. 
S' »c 
4<«e. 
j.j.c. 
In  SO 

t*yv 

»2j.OU 

I7-7SC. 
4.30c. 

FAILURES 

Business  failures  lor  the  week  number 
177,  as  compared  with  170  last  week. 
247  >n  this  week  a  year  ago.  227  in;t  897, 
2S2  in  1  896  and  262  in  1895. 

Financial 

THE  MONEY  MARKET 
CtmmtrtUl  ami  FiMtnei*!  <  A'rmielt,  New  York. 
March  u 

The  activity  in  the  market  for  money 
this  week  seems  to  have  resulted  in 
bringing  into  the  market  ouLside  sup- 
plies to  such  an  extent  that  previous 
conditions  for  call  money  have  been  re- 


"Children  «e1&H&  flowers 
kindly  rKwrisKoit 


food  element  required  fe^&fectly 
rvourbh  children  during  the  period 
of  rapid  growth.  R  gives  them 
strong,  lithe  l*kBes»||lSf3fcjte 
good  teeth  and 


Quaker  Q#ts 


THE  WORLD'S  BREAKFAST 
Keen  ao  aasmvrt 
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trust  companies  quote  2  !i  per  cent  as 
:he  minimum,  the  majority,  however, 
loaning  at  2  ?4  to  3  per  cent.  Rates  for 
time  contracts  depend  almost  wholly 
upon  the  character  of  the  collateral 
sffered.  On  good  mixed  stock  exchange 
security  rates  are  3  V  percent  loi  ninety 
Jays  and  3V<"4'j  percent  lor  four  to 
six  months,  and  the  inquiry  is  chictly 
'or  the  shorter  period.  There  is  a  fair 
-Lpply  of  commercial  paper  on  the 
market  and  the  demand  is  good,  one 
feature  being  buying  by  some  of  the 
out-of-town  banks,  which  arc  reported 
U  be  taking  moderately  large  amounts 
ol  the  best  names.  Rates  are  3?«  per 
cent  for  sixty  to  ninety  day  endorsed 
hills  receivable,  4<»4>i  per  cent  for 
prime  and  4 'i@S'A  Per  cent  for  8ootl 
lour  10  six  months  single  names. 

FOREIGN  EXCHANGE 

The  foreign  exchange  market  has  been 
cniy  moderately  active  this  week,  influ- 
enced chiefly  by  the  course  of  our  mar- 
cel for  money,  and  also  by  the  harden- 

A  Good  Complexion 

Depend*  on  i.nuii  Dlffeatlon. 

This  is  almost  an  axiom,  although 
usually  we  are  apt  to  think  that  cos- 
metics, face  powders,  lotions,  fancy 
soaps,  etc..  are  the  secret  for  securing  a 
Wear  complexion. 

Hut  all  these  are  simply  superficial 
assistants.  It  is  impossible  to  have  a 
good  complexion  unless  the  digestive 
organs  perform  their  work  properly  ; 
unless  the  stomach  by  properly  digest- 
ing the  food  taken  into  it  furnishes  an 
abundance  of  pure  blood  a  good  com- 
plexion is  impossible. 

This  is  the  reason  so  many  ladies  are 
wing  Stuarts  Dyspepsia  Tablets,  be- 
aut they  promptly  cure  any  stomach 
l  ouble,  and  they  have  found  out  that 
perfect  digestion  means  a  perfect  com- 
mon and  one  that  does  not  require 
osmetics  and  powders  to  enhance  its 
heauty. 

Many  ladies  diet  themselves  or  deny 
themselves  many  articles  ol  lood  solely 
in  order  to  keep  their  complexion  clear. 

When  Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets  arc 
jsed  no  such  dieting  is  necessary.  Take 
ri.ese  tablets  and  cat  all  the  good,  whole- 
sale food  vou  want  and  you  need  have 
■  j  fear  of  indigestion  nor  the  sallow, 
complexion  which  nine  women  out 
of  ten  have,  solely  because  they  are  suf- 
fering from  some  form  of  indigestion. 

Bear  in  mind  that  beauty  proceeds 
from  good  health,  good  health  results 
•mm  perfect  digestion  and  we  have  ad- 
vanced the  best  argument  to  induce 
every  man  or  woman  to  give  this  splen- 
did remedy  a  trial. 

Stuarts  Dyspepsia  Tablets  can  be 
blind  in  drug  stores  and  cost  but  50 
cents  per  package.  They  are  prepared 
by  the  F.  A.  Stuart  Co..  Marshall.  Mich. 

If  there  is  any  derangement  of  the 
stomach  or  bowels  they  will  remove  it 
and  the  resultant  effects  are  good  diges- 
tion, good  health  and  ■  clear,  bright 
complexion.  Ask  your  druggists  for 
.he  tablets  and  a  free  book  on  stomach 
diseases. 


Makes  an  old  Stove  as 
bright  as  new  in  a  minute. 

O.  L_.  PRESCOTT  &  CO.  — 


ing  tendency  for  discounts  in  Europe. 
Hankers  continue  to  report  a  small  sup- 
ply of  commercial  bills,  and  especially 
those  drawn  against  cotton,  but  at  the 
same  time  there  does  not  appear  to  be 
much  ol  a  demand,  and  the  inquiry 
seems  to  be  mainly  in  connection  with 
the  semi-monthly  settlement  in  London, 
though  possibly  pending  or  perhaps 
completed  bond  negotiations  may  have 
some  influence.  The  range  for  nominal 
rates  for  exchange  has  been  from  4.84  J  j 
to  4.85  for  sixty  day  and  from  4.86^,  to 
4.87  for  sight,  though  the  majority  of 
the  drawers  quoted  the  lower  figures. 
The  market  was  easier  on  Friday  at  a 
decline  of  one-quarter  of  a  cent  all 
around,  with  rates  for  actual  business 
4-83#C*4-83V  for  long.  4.»5,'i(/-  4-85  V 
for  short,  and  4.86(^4.86 '4  for  cable 
transfers.  Commercial  on  banks  4-83@ 
4.83  Vand  documents  lor  payment  4.82^ 
$4.83 %,  Cotton  for  payment  4.82 
4.82 U,  cotton  for  acceptance  4-«3@ 
4.83  V,  and  grain  for  payment  4-83<" 
4.83V- 

THE  STOCK  MARKET 
flrtttittrffl'  1.  New  York,  March  1 1 

The  New  York  stock  market  displays 
an  irregular  speculation,  in  which 
strength  in  some  parts  of  the  share  list 
is  accompanied  by  realizing  and  de- 
clines in  others.  The  coal  stocks  de- 
veloped increased  activity  and  advanced 
on  reports  of  important  combinations 
concerning  the  anthracite  industry,  and 
specialties  and  industrial  stocks  have 
been  the  objects  of  more  or  less  atten- 
tion. The  declaration  of  the  regular 
dividend  on  American  sugar  was  an  in- 
cident of  the  week,  but  the  failure  of 
the  St.  Paul  and  I'nion  Pacific  directors 
to  increase  the  halt-yearly  rates  on  those 
stocks  was  the  cause  of  some  professed 
disappointment  Speculation  has  been 
more  professional  in  character  and  out- 
side participation  has  decreased,  caus- 
ing a  smaller  volume  of  trading.  Lon- 
don has  been  a  moderate  purchaser  of 
stocks,  but  interest  in  Americans  is  con- 
fined to  specialties.  Activity  continues 
in  the  outside  market  in  the  new  indus- 
trial slocks  despite  the  numerous  warn- 
ings regarding  the  extent  to  which  the 
floating  of  new  combinations  has  been 
carried. 

HANK  CLEARINGS 
Bank  clearings  show  a  drop  from  pre- 
ceding high  totals,  aggregating  $1,920.- 
47  5.027,  a  falling  off  of  11  per  cent 
from  last  week,  hut  an  increase  of  49.5 
per  cent  over  this  week  a  year  ago. 
and  are  more  than  double  the  total  for 


the  corresponding  weeks  in  the  years 
from  1 894  to  1897  inclusive.  Compared 
with  this  week  of  1893  there  is  a  gain 
shown  of  47  Cent,  and  compared 
with  1892  an  increase  of  nearly  53;P" 
cent. 

Coal  Combination  Reports 

Itraiiilrrrf  1.  New  York 

Marked  activity  and  strength  in  the 
shares  of  the  various  anthracite  coal- 
carrying  railroacl  shares  have  made  that 
group  of  securities  one  of  the  principal 
features  of  the  stock  market  for  the  past 
week.  The  rise  has,  to  all  appearances, 
been  of  a  speculative  character,  reflec- 
ting the  belief  that  some  important  deals 
are  under  way  and  will  be  shortly  an- 
nounced. It  might  be  observed  that  the 
idea  of  any  general  combination  or  trust 
ol  the  anthracite-carrying  railroads  has 
been,  in  a  measure,  abandoned,  although 
some  sensational  reports  about  an  al- 
leged  intention  to  form  a  gigantic  trust 
or  union  of  all  the  anthracite  railroads 
have  been  published  in  the  daily  press- 
this  week.  It  is,  however,  argued  that 
the  recent  change  in  the  executive  man- 
agement of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna 
&  Western  railroad  points  to  a  unifica- 
tion of  the  control  of  all  of  the  anthracite 


Upholstery. 

Lace  Curtains. 

Point  Arab  and  Renaissance  Laces. 

For  Vestibule  Curtains. 

Madras,  Muslin,  Guipure,  Egyptian,  and 
plain  Nets  for  Cottage  window  furnishings. 

Tapestry  Curtains,  Table  and  Couch  Covers. 

Plain  and  Figured  Silks  for  Window 

Oriental  Embroideries. 
NEW  YORK. 

TYPEWRITER  HEADQUARTERS, 

ins  Fulton  at.,  tfew  Tor*.  aall  all  ruit'i  ondar  halt  l>H» 
Don't  Imy  b*for*  writing  th«m  lor  unprvtudicr J  nlvfcw. 
ami  prii-aa.  Kithanr*.  I«nn»n»  mark  for  i—'- 
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roads.  While  Mr.  Sloan  now  assume;, 
the  position  of  chairman  of  the  com- 
gany,  his  successor  in  the  presidency, 
Mr.  Truesdale,  is  credited  with  having 
been  selected  for  the  position  through 
the  intluence  of  the  element  in  the  Laka- 
wanna  board  which  is  disposed  to  co- 
operate to  the  lullest  extent  in  the 
proposed  unity  of  action  among  the 
anthracite  railroads.  This  incident  is 
accordingly  considered  as  exceedingly- 
important  since  it  removes  one  of  the 
few  remaining  obstacles  to  the  exercise 
of  a  unity  of  control  in  the  trade. 

Another  matter  which  Wall  street 
considers  of  more  immediate  impor- 
tance, at  least  in  its  speculative  effects, 
than  the  change  in  the  Lackawanna  pre- 
sidency, is  the  reported  progress  of  the 
effort  to  unite  the  concerns  operating 
.independent  coal  mines  in  one  company 
or  possibly  a  lederation  of  large  corpo- 
rations. While  no  definite  announce- 
ments have  been  made,  it  has  been 
stated  from  time  to  time  that  a  plan  of 
the  general  nature  outlined  above  was 
in  contemplation,  and  that  the  manage- 
ments of  the  details  was  in  the  hands  of 
Messrs.  J.  Rogers  Maxwell  and  H. 
McK.  Twombly.  Advices  from  the  local 
centers  of  the  anthracite  industry  state 
that  a  number  of  independent  collieries 
have  passed  into  the  hands  of  new  own- 
ers, and  that  negotiations  for  the  sale  of 
other  interests  of  the  same  kind  arc  pro- 
gressing, the  conclusion  reached  being 
that  these  transactions  are  part  of  the 
same  general  plan. 

It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  the 
larger  independent  anthracite  interests, 
like  the  Messrs.  Coxe,  have  assented  to 
the  plan  of  consolidating  the  outside 
coal  properties,  although  the  street  has 
this  week  heard  rumors  that  the  com- 
bination project  has  reached  such  a 
stage  that  an  announcement  ol  its  details 
is  imminent.    In  view  of  the  extent  to 
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which  the  individual  producers  in  their 
independence  of  control  by  the  large 
companies  have  been  able  in  the  past 
to  influence  anthracite  production  and 
prices,  it  can  be  readily  understood  that 
Wall  street  hardly  overestimates  the  im- 
portance of  a  deal  which  would  bring 
them  completely  into  accord  with  the 
larger  interests. 

+ 

Foreign    Opportunities    of  American 
Commerce 

The  commission  sent  out  in  1895  by 
the  Lyons  bureau  of  commerce  to  study 
the  conditions  in  China  has  just  made 
public  a  most  exhaustive  report.  The 
members  of  the  commission  traveled  in 
all  over  12,000  miles  of  Chinese  terri- 
tory. Among  other  interesting  facts 
contained  in  the  report,  we  note  that 
out  ol  Chinese  imports  amounting  to 
$120,000,000,  no  less  than  $45,700,000 
of  the  trade  between  Hongkong  and 
the  empire  belongs  to  the  United 
States.  France  and  Germany.  Accord- 
ing to  the  returns  of  the  Chinese  cus- 
toms authorities,  the  trade  between 
China  and  Hongkong  is  given  as  Brit- 
ish, whereas  in  reality  Hongkong  is 
distinctively  a  port  of  transit,  and  an 
important  part  of  the  foreign  and  coast 
trade  of  China  passes  through  that 
port  and  is  incorrectly  designated  as 
British.  It  is  estimated  that,  instead 
of  two-thirds,  only  forty  to  fifty  per 
cent  of  the  foreign  trade  of  China  is 
with  Great  Britain.  The  trade  of  Ger- 
many with  the  Chinese  empire  has  in- 
creased seventy  per  cent  during  the 


four  years  ended  December  31,  189" 
The  report,  which  is  published  in  book 
form  by  Messrs.  Rev  et  Cie,  No.  4  rue 
Gentil,  Lyons,  France,  includes  900 
pages,  with  180  illustrations.  Our  con- 
sul at  Berlin  has  heard  of  the  report,  and 
expresses  the  opinion  that  at  a  time 
when  the  commercial  relations  at  the 
United  States  with  the  far  east 
have  assumed  such  a  new  and 
important  character,  this  exhaustive 
and  conscientious  report,  made  by  a 
board  of  experts  after  the  most  thor- 
ough and  comprehensive  study  of  the 
situation,  constitutes  a  most  valuable 
addition  lor  Americans  to  the  economi- 
cal literature  of  the  Chinese  empire. 
•    •  • 

The  Glasgow  Herald,  in  a  recent  re 
view  of  the  boot  and  shoe  industry  in 
1898,  summed  up  the  situation  as 
follows :  "  Humiliating  as  it  is,  it  is  nev- 
ertheless a  fact  that  the  Americans,  in 
upper  leather  almost  entirely,  and  in  sole 
leather  to  a  great  degree,  completely 
eclipse  our  curriers  and  tanners,  who 
are  compelled  to  own  that  they  must 
adopt  American  methods  if  they  can 
hope  to  compete  in  the  future.  The 
question  continually  asked  in  the  boot 
and  shoe  trade  is :  How  comes  it  that 
America  is  able  to  deliver  to  our  very 
doors  boots  and  shoes  at  prices  con- 
siderably less  than  can  be  accepted  by 
our  own  manufacturers,  while  at  the 
same  time  American  leather,  of  which 
by  far  the  largest  proportion  of  our 
boots  and  shoes  is  composed,  is  sold  «o 
our  manufacturers  at  prices  even  less 
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than  to  American  manufacturers  ? 
And,  to  make  the  solution  all  the  more 
obscure,  it  is  also  known, and  proved  be- 
yond question,  that  the  boot  and  shoe 
operatives  in  America  earn  wages  al- 
most double  ours."  Americans  are  not 
especially  interested  in  the  reasons  for 
this  pleasing  state  of  things,  but  if  our 
Scots  friend  wants  an  adequate  explana- 
tion, he  can  find  it  in  the  twenty-five 
per  cent  duties  of  the  Dingley  law,  and 
n  the  superiority  of  American  ma<  hin- 
rry  and  labor. 

•  a  a 

As  constant  cultivation  ol  the  soil  is 
necessary  in  Japan  to  raise  crops  suffi- 
cient to  sustain  its  population,  fertilizers 
must  be  used  to  an  enormous  extent, 
and  there  is  every  possibility  of  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  of  commercial  fer- 
tilizers finding  a  market  for  consider- 
able quantities  of  their  product.  In  the 
Nagasaki  consular  district  the  annual 
imports  ol  commercial  fertilizers  are 
nearly  250,000  tons,  of  a  value  appre- 
ciating $5,000,000.  The  following  Na- 
gasaki firms  may  be  communicated 
with,  if  further  information  as  to  the  de- 
tails of  the  business  be  desired:  China 
and  Japan  trading  company,  limited; 
American  trading  company;  Holme, 
Ringer  &  Co.,  and  Hrownc  &  Co. 

•  #  • 

A  map  of  the  Mediterranean  shows  a 
Mack  speck  just  below  .Sicily  ;  this  speck 
is  Malta,  an  island  seventeen  miles  long 
by  nine  wide.  The  military  and  naval 
importance  of  this  British  outpost  makes 
it  a  large  market  for  food  stuffs,  espe- 
cially wheat.  Malta's  monthly  require- 
ment is  1 100  quarters  of  wheal  or  Hour. 
The  Russians  have  formerly  furnished 
most  of  this,  but  the  military  authorities 
having  expressed  a  preference  for 
American  grain  there  seems  to  be  no 
reason  why  the  market  should  not  he 
secured.  The  prices  now  paid  average 
5:  per  quarter  above  the  London  quo- 
tation. C.  Ilreed  Eynaud  &  Co.,  Va. 
ctta,  Malta,  is  a  firm  that  has  always 
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made  a  specialty  of  American  goods, 
and  samples  may  be  sent  to  them. 

a     •  • 

Notwithstanding  the  extraordinary  ad- 
vances in  the  prices  of  the  raw  material 
which  have  tended  to  check  the  foreign 
demand  for  manufactured  materials 
from  certain  quarters,  the  orders  Irom 
England  have  not  shown  any  depression 
in  finished  articles  containing  iron, 
brass,  copper  or  steel.  On  the  con- 
trary, for  the  past  week  the  demand 
from  London  has  been  better  than  any 
previous  week  this  year.  Orders  for 
brass  valves  have  been  booked  by  a  New 
York  manufacturing  firm  to  the  extent 
of  $1 1 .350.  sent  by  their  London  agents. 

•  *    *  1 
Australian  shippers  ol  frozen  meat  are 

looking  forward  to  a  large  trade  with 
Japan.  Initial  shipments  have  met  with 
limited  success  on  account  of  the  mea- 
ger facilities  for  cold  storage  in  Japan. 
Recent  advices  from  Japan,  however, 
indicate  that  several  projects  for 
refrigerating  machinery  and  cold  stor- 
age are  on  foot  in  various  parts  of 
the  country.  The  native  beef  supply  of 
Japan  is  rapidly  diminishing,  and  is  said 
to  be  altogether  inadequate.  Those  in 
a  position  to  know  say  that  either  the 
United  States  or  Australia  will  shortly 
find  a  valuable  market  for  frozen  or 
refrigerated  meat  in  Japan. 

•  •  • 

The  Western  electric  company  is 
about  to  install  a  large  electric  plant  on 
the  Atoyac  river,  twelve  miles  from  the 
city  ol  I'uebla,  Mexico.  They  propose 
to  utilize  water  power  from  the  canal 
constructed  by  Mr.  Sebastian  de  Micr  at 
a  cost  of  over  half  a  million  dollars,  and 
will  install  electric  machinery  and  water 
wheels  to  transmit  current  to  I'uebla 
and  other  adjoining  towns  for  use  in 
factories.  They  will  also  furnish  elec- 
tric power  for  the  I'uebla  light  and 
power  company.  The  first  installation 
of  machinery  will  be  2,000  horse-power. 

•  •  * 

The  United  States  consul  at  Tuxpan. 


Mexico,  says  that  fortunes  arc  to  be 
made  in  the  cultivation  of  the  vanilla 
bean  in  Mexico.  The  selling  price  ol 
the  beans  is  high.  $  10  lo  $20  silver  per 
thousand,  and  the  land  and  cultivation 
are  not  expensive.  Some  skill  in  growing 
the  vines  is  required,  and  nearly  com- 
plete instructions  are  given  by  the  con- 
sul in  his  lengthy  report,  published  in 
advance  sheet  of  consular  reports  No. 
358.  A  few  Americans  are  already  in 
the  field,  and  others  have  inquired  into 
its  promises  of  profits. 

♦    *  * 

Despite  the  efforts  ol  German  manu- 
facturers, orders  for  American  bicycles 
continue  to  arrive.  A  New  York  firm, 
this  week,  received  an  order  from  Ham- 
burg for  900  complete  wheels. 
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NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK 

TUESDAY,  MARCH  7 

DOMESTIC. —  American  ,m>"i>s  at- 
tacked the  insurgents  around  Manila, 
driving  them  back  with  heavy  loss  ;  the 
American  casualties  were  few.  .  .  .The 
Chinese  minister  in  Washington  dis- 
cussed the  situation  in  his  country  ex- 
pressing great  satisfaction  over  the  an- 
nouncement that  the  United  Stales  has 
no  purpose  of  acquiring  any  territory  in 
China ....  The  Republican  house  caucus 
committee  to  frame  financial  legislation 
decided  to  begin  its  sessions  in  Atlantic 
City  on  April  17. 

Forf.h;n — According  to  a  semi- 
official note,  a  satisfactory  settlement 
of  the  Egyptian  question  will  be  reached 
by  France  and  Kngland  in  a  short  time. 
.  .  .  .The  funerals  of  titty -one  victims  of 
the  powder  explosion  near  Toulon  took 
place  in  that  city....  In  the  house  of 
1  ommons  it  was  stated  that  France's  in- 
tention in  the  demands  on  Oman  was  to 
acquire  land  on  which  fortifications 
might  be  built ....  Admiral  von  Knorr. 
commander-in-chief  ol  the  German  navy, 
has  resigned. 

WEDNESDAY.  MARCH  8 
DOMESTIC — The  administration  has 
decided  to  bring  home  and  muster  out 
all  the  volunteers  in  Cuba,  no  further 
trouble  in  the  island  being  expected 
. . .  .Adjutant-General  .  Corbin's  plans 
lor  reorganization  of  the  regular  army 
under  the  law  recently  passed  by  con- 
gress have  been  approved  by  President 
McKinley...  In  joint  session  of  the 
Nebraska  legislature  M  L  Hayward, 
Republican,  was  elected  United  States 
senator. ..  .Twelve  lives  were  lost  by 
the  sinking  of  the  tug  Jama  Jlwtn  off 
the  V  irginia  Capes. 

Foreign — Experts  have  little  doubt, 

in  view  of  the  discovery  of  dynamite 
cartridges  and  the  firing  on  a  sentry, 
that  the  recent  disaster  at  Toulon  was 
ilue  to  foul  play.  . .  .The  members  of  the 
French  chamber  of  deputies,  while  com- 
plaining of  their  war  budget,  admit  the 
necessity  of  meeting  German  military 
increases. . .  .China  will  apologise  to  the 
Italian  minister  at  I'eking  for  the  terms 
used  by  the  tsung-li-yamen  in  refusing 
to  grant  the  demand  of  Italy  for  the  ces- 
sion of  San  Mun  bay.  . .  .Mail  advices 
from  Tien  Tsin,  China,  report  that  one 
hundred  and  six  persons  were  drowned 
there. 

THURSDAY,  MARCH  9 

Domestic  American  troops  were 

landed  at  Negros  on  March  4.  and  were 
well  received. ..  .This  government  was 
recently  sounded  by  Italy  in  regard  to  a 
demand  for  a  port  on  San-Mun  bay, 
China,  and  11  was  replied  that  the  United 
States  would  adhere  to  its  policy  of  dis- 
interested neutrality. . .  .The  army  beef 
court  of  inquiry  assembled  in  Chicago 
and  spent  the  day  inspecting  the  pro- 
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cesses  in  use  at  one  of  the  big  packing- 
houses. ..  .Several  important  appoint- 
ments of  census  officials  were  made  by 

ex-Governor  Merriam,  the  director  

M.  Cambon,  the  French  ambassador, 
visited  the  While  House  and  delivered  a 
friendly  message  from  I'rcsident  Loubet 
to  President  McKinley ...  .The  prcsi- 
dent  has  appointed  F.van  L.  Barryte.  of 
Colorado,  to  be  consul  at  Tunis. . .  .The 
citizens  of  Port  Wrangcl,  Alaska,  are 
said  to  desire  the  cession  of  their  town 
to  Canada,  for  business  reasons. 

FOREK'.N. — It  was  reported  in  London 
that  Russia  'and  Great  Britain  had 
reached  an  understanding  over  the 
Chinese  railway  loan  contract;  it  is  de- 
nied that  Italy  has  seized  San-Mun  bay. 
. . . .  Mr.  Goschen,  first  lord  of  the  ad- 
miralty, discussed  the  annual  navy 
estimates  in  the  house  of  commons;  an 
official  statement  was  likewise  made  con- 
cerning British  promises  of  support  to 
China  against  the  aggressions. ..  .The 
Liberal  candidate  for  parliament  in  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  Charles  P. 
Trevelyan,  was  elected  by  an  increased 
majonly . . . .  Monsignor  Clan,  the  papal 
nuncio  at  Paris,  died. 

FRIDAY,  MARCH  IO 

DOMESTIC — The  Grant,  with  4>  offi- 
cers and  1,716  men,  under  command  ol 
General  Lawton,  reached  Manila. .  . .  It 
is  announced  Irom  Washington  that  the 
administration  contemplates  a  change 
in  some  features  in  the  government  ol 
Cuba  by  the  substitution  of  civil  officers 
for  military  men  in  the  cabinet  and  sub- 
ordinate positions. ...  Mr.  Cannon, 
chairman  of  the  house  appropriations 
committee  in  the  55th  congress,  made 
another  statement  reviewing  the  appro- 
priations and  the  legislation  of  con- 
gress. . .  .The  army  beef  court  of  inquiry 
spent  another  day  in  the  Chicago  stock- 
yards, witnessing  the  processes  of  can- 
ning beef. . .  .The  hospital  s  h i  p itiisottri 
brought  over  two  hundred  sick  soldiers 
from  Cuba  to  Savannah. 

FOREIGN  It  is  reported  that  a  large 

force  of  Russian  troops  has  arrived  at 
Fort  Murgabi,  in  the  Great  Pamir,  with 
the  intention  of  seizing  Sir-i-Kel,  a  terri- 
tory of  undefined  boundary,  north  of  the 
Mustagh  mountains. ..  .The  Russian 
protest  against  the  Niu  Chwang  loan 
contract  in  China  has  been  withdrawn. 
....  Reports  of  Herr  Rose,  the  <  ierman 
consul  at  Samoa,  were  made  public.  . . . 
Dissensions,  owing  to  the  refusal  of  the 
premier  to  recall  to  the  cabinet  Mr. 
Moritie,  have  taken  place  in  Newfound- 
land ministry. 

.  SATURDAY,  march  1 1 

DOMESTIC. —  Active  preparations  are 
being  made  for  a  general  advance  of 
the  American  forces  against  the  rebels 
around  Manila.  .  .  .The  Cuban  military 
assembly  impeached  General  Gomez  and 
removed  him  from  command  of  the 
Cuban  army.  . .  .The  army  beel  court  of 
inquiry  began  to  take  testimony  in  Chi- 
cago, having  finished  its  inspection  of 

the  packing-houses  The  director  of 

the  census  announced  the  policy  under 
which  his  work  will  be  conducted.... 
William  II.  Howell  resigned  as  assis- 
tant secretary  of  the  treasury,  and  took 
the  oath  of  office  as  a  member  of  the 
ard  of  general  appraisers.  .  .  .Congress- 
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man  William  L.  Greene,  of  Nebraska, 
died  suddenly  from  heart  disease. 

FOREIGN.— The  German  government 
and  German  commercial  interests  are 
showing  great  friendliness  to  the  mission 
of  Robert  P.  Porter.  ...  In  the  reichstag 
the  question  of  the  Carolines  was  dis- 
cussed. Cecil  Rhodes'  presence  in  the 
house  was  criticised. 

SUNDAY  MARCH  12 

DOMESTIC  General  Wcaton's  bri- 
gade advanced  from  San  Pedro  Macati 
with  the  purpose  of  clearing  the  coun- 
try to  Lagana  dc  Bay ...  .General  Otis 
has  telegraphed  that  Manila  is  not  a  sale 
place  for  officers'  families,  and  their 
safety  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  ol 
anxiety  ;  accordingly  the  secretary  of 
war  has  forbidden  any  more  families 
going  out  with  the  troops. ..  .General 
Gomez  issued  a  statement  accepting 
discharge  from  the  Cuban  military  ser- 
vice. .The  state  department  has  re- 
ceived claims  to  the  amount  of  $21. 000,- 
000  on  account  of  property  destroyed  in 
Cuba  belonging  to  American  citizens. 
....  Dr.  T.  J.  J.  See,  astronomer  of  the 
university  of  Chicago,  has  been  ap- 
pointed by  President  McKinley  to  suc- 
ceed Simon  Newcomb,  in  charge  of  the 
nautical  almanac. 

FoREh.N.— The  government  inquiry- 
has  shown  that  the  powder  explosion  at 
Toulon  was  not  accidental,  and  much 
credence  is  given  to  the  rumor  that  it 
was  an  anarchist  outrage....  A  Te 
Deum  was  sung  at  St.  Peter's,  at  Rome, 
to  commemorate  the  pope's  recovery 
and  the  anniversary  of  his  coronation  in 
March,  1878. 

1         MONDAY,  MARCH  I  ! 

Domes  tic.  -General  Wheaton's  divi- 
sion attacked  and  captured  the  city  of 
Pasig ....  It  was  announced  in  Washing- 
ton that  a  satisfactory  understanding  as 
to  affairs  in  Samoa  had  been  reached  by 
the  three  treaty  powers — Germany,  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States. . .  .  Presi- 
dent McKinley,  with  a  party  of  friends, 
started  for  Thomasville,  Ga. . . .  Presi- 
dent McKinley  appointed  Herbert  Put- 
nam, of  Boston,  librarian  of  congress. 

FOREIGN.—  According  to  a  Rome 
newspaper  the  Italian  minister  to  China 
has  been  recalled. ..  .Colonel  Picquart 
was  handed  over  to  the  civil  authorities 
for  trial ....  Four  hundred  and  eleven 
persons  were  drowned  and  eighty-three 
vessels  lost  in  the  recent  hurricane  in 
<  Queensland. 
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AMERICAN  AFFAIRS 

Gomez  and  the  Cuban  Assembly 

WaatliiiiRtoii  (IX  C.|  S/ar 

A  body  of  unrepresentative  men  styling  themselves  the 
•  Cuban  Assembly  "  has  just  sought  to  precipitate  trouble 
in  Cuba  by  deposing  from  office  General  Maximo  Gomez 
after  denouncing  him  for  his  negotiations  with  the  United 
States  for  an  advance  payment  to  the  army.  While  the 
episode  is  unpleasant,  revealing  a  schism  in  the  ranks  of 
the  Cubans,  it  is  of  no  real  importance.  It  will  not 
aflfeet  the  attitude  of  this  government  toward  the  island 
m  the  slightest.  The  payment  of  the  money  advanced  to 
the  army  will  continue  as  though  General  Gomez  had  not 
been  denounced  by  this  unrepresentative,  irresponsible 
body,  and  the  process  of  establishing  stable  government 
in  the  island  will  be  forwarded  as  rapidly  as  circumstances 
will  permit.  The  "Cuban  assembly"  has  no  status  what- 
ever. As  well  might  the  Havana  school  board — if  there 
be  one — denounce  the  veteran  whose  skill  and  bravery 
and  persistence  have  contributed  so  heavily  to  the  wrest- 
ing of  Cuba  from  Spain.  On  every  hand  arc  suggestions 
of  a  petty  personal  rivalry  at  the  bottom  of  this  proceed- 


ing. Fortunately  this  government  has  at  no  time  taken 
cognizance  of  individuals,  save  when  it  sought  to  ascer- 
tain what  process  was  necessary  to  accomplish  the  dis- 
bandment  of  the  Cuban  army.  Maximo  Gomez  is  still, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  United  States,  officially  the  head  of  the 
Cuban  army. 


TtUgrapk 


That  this  little  old  man  with  the  gray  head  and  worn 
face,  this  modern  soldier  cast  in  the  ancient  heroic  mould, 
should  now  become  the  victim  of  the  jealousies  of  baser 
spirits,  is  not  a  gratifying  spectacle  to  the  impartial  out- 
side world.  Gomez  is  accused  of  being  a  traitor,  and  yet 
no  Cuban  has  shown  a  more  stubborn  resistance  than  he 
to  the  supposed  encroachments  and  suspected  imperialistic 
tendencies  of  the  United  States  during  the  past  few 
months,  and  his  final  agreement  to  the  propositions  of  our 
government  is  not  evidence  of  any  surrender  of  the  prin- 
ciples which  he  regards  as  vital,  but  rather  of  his  pos- 
session of  a  statesman's  wisdom.  We  are  glad  to  hear 
that  Gomez  is  more  popular  with  the  planters  and  prop- 
erty holders,  and  with  the  military  element  itself,  than  is 
this  autocratic  assembly,  and  that  he  shows  a  disposition 
to  defy  its  action,  but  the  present  dissensions  are  not  a 
favorable  augury  of  future  harmony  and  good  government 
in  Cuba. 

Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer 

Public  events  in  Havana,  so  far  as  they  are  being 
moulded  and  determined  by  the  Cuban  people,  are  fol- 
lowing a  course  of  development  which  the  history  of  South 
American  politics  has  made  familiar.  Not  a  feature  of 
the  customary  exhibition  is  wanting.  There  is  the  as- 
sembly, made  up  no  one  knows  exactly  how,  deriving  its 
authority  no  one  knows  exactly  whence,  composed  of 
military  adventurers,  scheming  for  self-advancement,  reck- 
less of  the  public  welfare,  hungering  and  thirsting  for  the 
spoils  of  power,  and  having  no  conception  either  of  gov- 
ernmental duty  or  of  official  prudence.  Then  there  is 
the  victorious  general,  the  popular  hero,  the  man  on  horse- 
back, the  potential  dictator  in  the  person  of  that  wily  old 
warrior,  General  Gomez.  As  for  a  republic,  no  one  any 
longer  talks  of  it.  Its  impracticability  by  common  con- 
sent appears  to  be  admitted.  Cuba  can  only  be  governed 
by  a  military  power,  and  so  long  as  that  is  the  case  the 
military  power  must  be  that  of  the  United  States.  We 
don't  want  the  South  American  kind  of  thing  going  on 
at  our  very  door.  * 
Columbus  (O.)  Piipatih 

The  action  of  the  assembly  is  said  to  be  unpopular 
with  Cubans  generally,  and  its  popularity  is  still  further 
endangered  by  the  manner  of  General  Gomez's  reply.  His 
statement  is  worthy  of  a  great  mind.    In  it  he  acknowl- 
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edges  the  power  of  the  assembly  to  do  what  it  has  done, 
declares  that  he  has  always  done  his  duty  as  he  saw  it, 
points  out  the  disastrous  consequences  that  will  follow 
the  assembly's  policy  of  loading  the  republic  with  debt 
and  expresses  his  gratitude  at  being  relieved  of  great  po- 
litical obligations.  For  himself  he  says  he  wants  nothing  ; 
he  is  content  for  having  done  what  he  could  for  the  ben- 
efit of  his  brothers,  and,  wherever  he  is,  the  Cubans  can 
always  depend  upon  a  friend.  This  is  literally  "heaping 
coals  of  fire  on  the  heads  "  of  his  enemies  and,  if  Cubans 
are  mentally  constructed  like  Americans,  will  bring  to  him 
a  sympathy  that  will  make  him  invincible. 

Chicago  (III.)  Ckmult 
It  is  quite  to  the  credit  of  the  astute  and  thrifty  Max- 
imo Gomez  that  he  declines  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  so-called  Cuban  assembly  pending  the  payment  to 
himself  and  his  troops  of  the  $3,000,000  guaranteed  by 
the  United  States.  The  assembly  called  upon  Maximo  to 
explain  and  Maximo  ignores  the  request.  In  this  Maximo 
displays  worldly  wisdom.  The  Cuban  assembly  may  some 
day  be  a  powerful  body  ;  just  now  it  can  do  nothing  but 
pass  resolutions.  The  United  States  government,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  a  solvent  institution,  and  $3,000,000  is  not 
to  be  sneered  at.  After  Maximo  has  received  American 
currency  in  payment  of  his  little  bill  it  will  be  well  enough 
for  him  to  deler  to  the  wishes  of  the  assembly.  In  the 
meantime  he  will  merely  be  acting  with  ordinary  prudence 
by  keeping  on  good  terms  with  the  paymaster.  Maximo's 
residence  in  Cuba  was  not  undertaken  solely  for  the  benefit 
of  his  health. 

Indianapolis  (fad.)  Knot 
We  can  not  abandon  Cuba,  any  more  than  we  can 
abandon  the  Philippines,  to  anarchy.  Before  American 
authority  can  be  withdrawn  there  must  be  at  least  some 
prospect  of  a  Cuban  government  that  will  command  the 
respect  and  compel  the  obedience  of  the  people.  From 
this  point  of  view,  therefore,  the  differences  between 
Gomez  and  the  assembly  are  much  to  be  regretted.  The 
old  leader  is  behaving  with  great  moderation  and  patriot- 
ism. He  seems  to  recognize  the  right  of  the  assembly  to 
depose  him,  and  to  be  willing  to  accept  its  decision.  He 
will,  however,  lend  his  influence,  which  will  be  none  the 
less  powerful,  because  unofficial,  to  secure  the  disband- 
ing of  the  army.  Without  an  army  and  without  the  sup- 
port of  the  influential  classes,  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
assembly  will  be  able  to  make  much  trouble  even  should 
it  be  disposed  to  do  so. 

Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal 

It  is  amazing  that  this  voluntary  association  of  mal- 
contents and  blackmailers  can  imagine  that  the  United 
States  arc  going  to  yield  to  their  demands,  or  pay  any  at- 
tention to  their  lawless  proceedings.  The  nature  of  their 
idea  of  justice  may  easily  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
the  news  of  the  impeachment  of  Gomez  and  of  his  con- 
viction and  removal  arrived  at  the  same  time.  It  required 
only  five  hours  for  these  pretended  legislators  to  remove 
the  man  who,  of  all  others  of  Spanish  blood,  did  the  most 
for  Cuban  independence.  Action  such  as  this  can  not 
command  any  respect  even  if  the  assembly  had  been 
originally  lawfully  constituted.  It  is  altogether  improb- 
able that  our  government,  after  going  to  so  much  trouble 
and  expense  to  break  Spanish  dominion,  is  to  be  intim- 
idated by  two  dozen  men  who  wish  to  be  supported  in 
idleness  rather  than  go  to  work. 

Brooklyn  Standard- lTttion 

The  attitude  of  General  Gomez  in  this  crisis  is  all  that 
could  be  desired  by  friends  of  Cuba.  In  a  brief  address 
to  the  crowd  he  said  he  did  not  believe  any  Cuban  was  his 
enemy,  and  asked  that  all  should  work  with  him  "for 
peace  and  happiness,  and  the  reconstruction  of  your  de- 
vastated country."  "  That,"  said  the  old  warrior,  "is 
the  only  way  to  realize  your  hopes  of  being  free  and  in- 


dependent." A  portion  of  the  Cubans,  at  least,  and  evi- 
dently the  greater  portion,  begin  to  see  things  in  their 
true  light,  and  to  understand  the  situation. 

Brooklyn  Times 
The  trouble  with  the  members  of  the  assembly  is  that 
they  see  in  the  disbandmcnt  of  the  Cuban  armies,  which 
is  to  accompany  the  distribution  of  the  money  now  on  its 
way  to  Havana,  an  end  of  such  shadowy  authority  as  they 
now  have,  and  they  are  striving  by  every  device  in  their 
power  to  prevent  it.  But  in  this  they  are  destined  to  fail. 
The  Cuban  soldier  is  wise  enough  to  understand  that 
a  hundred  dollars  in  United  States  gold  is  better  than  a 
thousand  dollars  in  assembly  resolutions,  and  he  will  not 
abandon  the  substance  for  the  shadow.  But  when  the 
assembly  is  out  of  the  way,  no  time  should  be  lost  in 
assembling  a  representative  convention  to  draft  a  consti- 
tution and  prepare  for  the  election  and  installation  of  a 
legitimate  government. 
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Washington  (D.  (".)  Timet 
It  must  be  understood  that  the  differences  between 
General  Gomez  and  the  so-called  Cuban  assembly  are  no 
concern  of  the  United  States.  Under  existing  conditions, 
the  Holland  Dames  might  as  well  assume  to  legislate  for 
the  Philippines  as  the  "assembly"  for  Cuba.  It  repre- 
sents not  a  soul  but  itself.  It  sits  around  consuming  Ameri- 
can army-rations  and  rejecting  United  States  charity  to 
Cuban  soldiers,  since  none  of  the  money  will  come  within 
its  reach,  and  it  could  be  properly  ignored  but  that  its 
foolishness  is  liable  to  create  small  disturbances  in  Havana, 
and  make  unnecessary  work  for  the  police  court.  On  the 
whole,  we  fancy  that  the  best  thing  Gomez  could  do  for 
his  country  would  be  to  walk  in  and  adjourn  it  sine  die 
with  a  stick. 

Boston  (Mass.)  Tranjtrifl 
The  great  popular  demonstration  in  Havana  in  honor 
of  General  Gomez  can  not  have  been  lost  on  the  so-called 
Cuban  assembly.  It  emphasized  General  Gomez's  mas- 
tery of  the  situation  as  the  man  to  whom  Cubans  both 
civil  and  military  regard  as  their  leader,  not  merely  by 
virtue  of  his  formal  commission  as  commander  in-chief, 
but  by  virtue  of  character  and  service.  The  demonstra- 
tion, which  was  of  immense  value  to  us  as  strengthening 
our  position  before  the  Cubans  in  indicating  popular  sup- 
port of  the  man  with  whom  our  government  has  dealt, 
came  near  being  spoiled  by  one  of  those  misunderstand- 
ings which  are  so  liable  to  spring  up  when  control  has 
been  too  much  systemized. 
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Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal 
It  is  possible  that  General  Gomez's  treatment  at  the 
hands  of  the  assembly  will  cause  him  to  ally  himself 
more  intimately  with  the  property-owning  classes  and  with 
the  United  States  government.  He  has  often  expressed 
himself  in  favor  of  Cuban  independence,  but  it  is  only 
fair  to  remember  that  his  loyalty  to  that  ideal  has  been 
questioned  more  than  once.  In  the  light  of  recent  events 
he  may  feel  as  if  the  continuance  of  American  control 
would  not  be  an  unmixed  evil. 

+ 

Americanizing  the  Philippines 

Brooklyn  (N.  V.)  Standard-  Union  (Rep.) 

Major  Theodore  Sternberg,  paymaster,  U.  S.  V.,  has 
written  from  Manila  to  a  friend  in  this  country  connected 
with  the  war  department,  asking  him  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  president  and  secretary  of  war  to  the  fact  that  not 
less  than  ten  per  cent  of  the  volunteers  honestly  wish  to 
remain  in  the  islands,  make  homes  for  themselves  there 
and  engage  in  agriculture,  lumbering  and  mining.  "  From 
every  point  of  view,"  adds  Major  Sternberg,  "this  should 
be  encouraged,  unless  America  means  to  haul  down  the 
flag  and  sneak  home."  He  believes  many  volunteers 
would  be  willing  to  serve  out  a  two-years'  enlistment  by 
transfer  to  the  regular  army,  if  necessary,  to  ensure  their 
continuance  there.  He  even  says  many  would  prefer  to 
be  mustered  out  there  with  nothing,  rather  than  be  com- 
pelled to  go  to  the  states  to  be  mustered  out.  This  means 
that,  having  decided  to  settle,  it  will  cost  them  time  and 
money  to  get  back  to  the  islands.  Some  of  the  short-term 
regular  soldiers  also  show  an  inclination  to  remain.  ' '  The 
time  will  come,"  continues  the  writer,  "when  every  Ameri- 
can will  recognize  the  value  of  these  islands.  Take  but 
one  item — cattle  thrive  here;  the  finest  country  I  ever  saw. 
The  orient  can  be  supplied  with  beef  from  here.  Now, 
these  soldiers  wish  to  be  discharged  here  with  travel  pay. 
This  will  be  their  capital." 

The  proposition  of  the  soldiers  to  remain  is  "  based 
upon  the  idea  that  the  United  States  will  retain  some 
sort  of  an  interest  in  these  islands."  Says  the  major: 
"Knowing  the  value  of  the  pioneer,  1  say,  deliberately, 
that  each  of  these  plain  soldiers — young,  vigorous,  and 
accustomed  to  this  climate — by  remaining  here  will  be  of 
inestimable  value  to  our  country.  The  only  way  to  Ameri- 
canize these  islands  is  by  the  example  of  American  pion- 
eers engaged  in  making  homes  for  themselves.  I  take  no 
stock  in  the  cry  that  white  men  can  not  work  in  the  tropics. 
They  can,  when  working  for  themselves." 

It  will  be  observed  that  Major  Sternberg  lays  great 
stress  upon  the  value  of  the  pioneer,  and  there  seems  to  be 
an  important  percentage  of  that  clement  among  the  volun- 
teers. This  was,  perhaps,  to  be  expected,  for  the  young 
men  of  the  Pacific  slope  and  the  far  western  states  who 
largely  compose,  the  volunteer  forces  under  consideration 
are  mostly  venturesome  spirits.  They  knew  they  were 
quite  likely  to  be  sent  to  the  Philippines  or  other  distant 
parts,  but  the  spirit  of  adventure,  the  pioneer  spirit,  is 
strong  with  them.  The  pioneer  spirit  built  up  this  great 
country,  and  that  it  is  still  so  strong  is  a  hopeful  sign.  It 
should  by  all  means  be  encouraged.  The  sooner  these 
new  possessions  arc  populated  by  American  pioneers  the 
sooner  will  they  become  civilized  and  enlightened,  through 
the  introduction  of  American  industrial  habits  and  Ameri- 
can abhorrence  of  idleness,  which  is  the  root  of  much  of 
man's  troubles.  Success  to  the  American  pioneer,  whether 
he  drives  his  stakes  in  the  islands  of  the  Atlantic  or  of  the 
Pacific! 

Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star  (Ind.  Dem.) 
A  letter  from  a  paymaster  with  the  army  at  Manila  de- 
clares that  fully  ten  per  cent  of  the  volunteers  desire  to 
remain  in  the  Philippines  when  their  period  of  service  in 


the  army  is  ended  With  the  money  they  have  saved  out 
of  their  pay  and  their  travel  allowance  for  returning  home 
given  to  them  in  cash,  they  would  have  a  little  capital 
with  which  to  start  in  business,  and  they  think  that  they 
can  prosper  there.  The  government  of  the  United  States 
should  give  close  attention  to  this  subject.  It  will  be  de- 
cidedly advantageous  to  have  as  many  Americans  as  pos- 
sible in  the  Philippines,  as  permanent  residents. 

One  reason  for  the  success  of  Great  Britain  in  colonial 
enterprises  is  the  large  number  of  Englishmen  who  follow 
their  flag  all  over  the  world,  to  engage  in  business  and  to 
assist  in  maintaining  government.  In  German  and  French 
colonies  there  are  barely  enough  Germans  and  French- 
men to  hold  the  offices.  But  wherever  England's  flag  flies, 
there  are  numerous  permanent  residents  of  English  blood 
and  training,  working  to  develop  resources,  to  increase 
trade,  to  spread  English  civilization  and  to  uphold  the 
government.  So  must  it  be  with  the  distant  possessions 
of  the  United  States.  Soldiers  and  sailors  in  the  Philip- 
pines, whose  terms  of  enlistment  expire,  should  meet  with 
every  encouragement  to  settle  down  where  they  are,  if 
they  have  any  inclination  to  do  so. 

The  pioneer  spirit  is  not  dead  in  America  by  any 
means,  though  for  many  years  there  has  been  little  oppor- 
tunity for  its  manifestation.  But  the  spirit  which,  in  two  or 
three  generations,  has  conquered  thousands  of  square  miles 
of  wilderness  on  this  continent  and  converted  it  into  culti- 
vated fields  and  into  pleasant  homes  for  millions  of  people 
will  carry  many  thousands  of  Americans  to  the  Philippines, 
in  the  next  few  years,  to  transform  those  islands.  Con- 
ditions there  are  different  from  any  that  existed  in  Amer- 
ica, it  is  true,  but  the  love  of  adventure,  the  taste  for  new 
and  somewhat  hazardous  experience,  the  desire  to  start  at 
the  beginning  of  things  and  build  up  will  find  a  fruitful 
field  there,  and  it  will  invite  many  Americans  to  the  task. 

The  only  obstacle  in  the  way  is  the  climate.  There 
is  some  question  whether  people  from  the  temperate 
regions  can  maintain,  in  a  tropical  country,  the  energy 
and  indomitable  purpose  to  succeed  which  have  accom- 
plished such  marvelous  results  in  the  United  States.  But, 
as  there  is  little  land  left  in  the  temperate  zone  to  engage 
the  pioneer,  it  is  worth  while  to  try  the  experiment  of  sub- 
duing tropical  wildness  by  the  exercise  of  those  qualities 
which  have  raised  the  temperate  zones  to  the  highest 
stage  of  civilization. 

Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Journal  (Rep.) 
A  special  correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia  Press,  writ- 
ing from  Manila,  under  date  of  January  29,  says  :  "There 
is  an  organization  in  the  army  here  of  the  men  who  wish 
to  remain  on  the  island.  The  purpose  of  the  organiza- 
tion is  to  secure  combined  action,  as  many  members  of 
different  military  organizations  are  especially  anxious  to 
remain  here."  These  soldiers  know  that  the  fighting  is 
not  going  to  last  long,  and  they  seem  to  have  an  instinct- 
ive feeling  that  the  Philippines  will  remain  practically 
under  American  control.  There  is  no  better  way  to  be- 
gin a  policy  of  colonizing  and  Americanizing  the  islands 
than  by  making  it  easy  for  American  soldiers  who  wish  to 
remain  there  to  do  so.  The  suggestion  that  they  be  mus- 
tered out  there  with  travel  pay  home  and  given  the  option 
of  remaining  or  returning  to  the  United  States,  is  worthy 
of  consideration.  If  we  are  to  civilize  the  Philippines, 
the  more  American  blood  we  can  introduce  there  the  bet- 
ter. Those  persons  who  think  suggestions  on  this  subject 
premature  should  look  ahead  a  hundred  years.  By  that 
time  this  continent  will  be  thickly  populated  and  the 
English-speaking  race  will  be  overflowing,  not  exactly 
into  the  sea,  but  into  the  islands  of  the  sea.  A  hundred 
years  hence  historians  may  cite  with  admiration  the  wis- 
dom of  American  statesmen  who,  in  the  last  years  of  this 
century,  inaugurated  the  policy  of  Americanizing  the 
Philippines. 
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Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Kt<orJ  (Ucm.) 
The  young  fellows  have  certainly  had  an  opportunity 
to  test  their  ability  to  withstand  the  supposedly  malignant 
climatic  influences  under  which  they  have  for  many  months 
been  doing  the  hardest  kind  of  work  unsheltered  from  the 
broiling  sun.  The  very  fact  that  their  experience  has  not 
deterred  them  from  wishing  to  engage  in  active  and  la- 
borious occupations  in  a  country  which,  according  to  gen- 
eral accepted  opinion,  is  about  as  unfit  a  place  of  resi- 
dence for  men  of  our  race  as  any  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
should  induce  one  to  pause  and  reconsider  without  preju- 
dice the  question  :  "Can  white  men  colonize  the  tropics  >" 
It  would  be  an  inestimable  gain  for  us  if  young  and  vig- 
orous American  pioneers  should  demonstrate  the  possibil- 
ity of  the  Philippines  becoming  the  home  of  white  men, 
and  if  their  example  should  lead  to  a  real  Americanization 
of  the  islands. 

* 

The  National  Librarian 

New  York  Timet 
Mr.  McKinley  deserves  unqualified  commendation  for 
his  final  selection  for  librarian  of  congress.     Mr.  Herbert 
Putnam  is  among  the  most  competent  of  all  the  men  who 

could  have  been  considered 
for  the  post.  In  his  combi- 
nation of  the  technical  knowl- 
edge and  experience  required 
with  the  executive  capacity 
and  energy  needed  in  the  man- 
agement of  what  in  effect  is 
the  national  library,  he  is 
probably  the  very  best  choice 
that  could  be  made.  He 
will  not  have  an  easy  time  of 
it.  The  library  is  in  some 
departments  encumbered  with 
appointees  imposed  upon  it 
by  the  urgency  of  politicians 
and  the  easy  good  nature  of 
the  former  librarian.  But  Mr.  Putnam  is  in  the  prime  of 
life  ;  he  has  had  experience  and  training  in  affairs  and  in 
the  law  as  well  as  in  library  work;  he  knows  the  real  needs 
of  the  institution  and  how  to  provide  for  them.  More- 
over, he  comes  of  a  family  one  of  whom,  famous  in  Ameri- 
can history,  was  ready  not  only  to  face  the  wolf,  but  to  go 
into  his  den  to  reach  him.  We  never  knew  of  a  Putnam 
who  in  a  good  cause  was  not  a  good  fighter. 

Baltimore  (Md.)  AVnv 
The  appointment  of  Mr.  Putnam  is  not  only  an  excel- 
lent one  in  itself,  owing  to  the  personal  qualifications  and 
experience  of  the  appointee,  but  should  be  welcomed  on 
account  of  the  effect  it  may  be  expected  to  have  on  the 
entire  future  status  of  the  library.  With  a  man  at  its  head 
who  has  been  in  charge  of  what  is  in  many  respects  the 
greatest  library  in  the  country,  and  whose  ambition  in  his 
new  post  will  be  to  make  the  library  of  congress  all  that 
it  should  be  in  those  respects  in  which  it  is  now  deficient, 
we  may  hope  that  the  silly  talk  which  has  always  been 
heard  from  time  to  time  about  making  the  binary  in  fact 
what  it  is  in  name  will  receive  an  early  and  final  quietus. 
What  is  in  name  the  library  of  congress  is  in  fact  and 
truth  the  national  library.  It  is  far  from  complete  in  some 
most  important  departments;  but  its  scheme  is  that  of  a 
general  library,  and  every  serious  incompleteness  is  to  be 
looked  upon  as  a  plain  ami  palpable  defect,  just  as  it 
would  be  in  the  British  museum  or  in  the  national  library 
at  Paris.  If  any  fitting  is  to  be  done  in  the  matter  of  fact 
and  the  matter  of  name,  it  is  the  name  that  should  be 
made  to  fit  the  fact,  not  the  fact  the  name. 

Boston  (Mass.)  fwmrnwi 
One  strong  and  gratifying  feature  of  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Putnam  is  that  it  has  been  urged  with  united  voice  by 
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his  fellow-librarians  of  other  cities  who  might  be  his  rivals 
for  the  great  post  of  distinction  in  Washington.  It  is  as 
if  they  instinctively  recognized  his  consummate  qualifica- 
tions and  by  common  consent  stood  out  of  the  way  of  his 
advancement.  Here  in  Boston  Mr.  Putnam  has  proven 
himself  a  most  successful  executive.  He  came  to  the 
Boston  library  at  a  difficult  period  of  readjustment.  With 
the  years  of  experience  behind  him  he  is  sure  to  satisfy 
congress  and  the  country  in  the  national  capital.  Boston 
parts  with  him  reluctantly,  but  congratulates  him  upon 
this  highest  honor  which  can  come  to  a  man  of  his  pro- 
fession in  America. 

Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Commercial 

The  only  way  in  which  Mr.  Putnam,  or  any  other  liv- 
ing man  can  win  success  as  chief  of  this  magnificent  na- 
tional library  is  to  take  it  out  of  politics.  So  long  as  its 
support  depends  on  the  good  will  of  the  members  of  two 
committees  of  congress  so  long  it  will  be  the  victim  o< 
"  patronage.  "  It  is  probable  that  Mr.  Putnam  will  insist 
upon  making  merit  and  fitness  the  sole  tests  of  admission 
to  the  library  service. 

Cleveland  (O.)  /'lain  Ptaltr 

There  is  hope  now  that  the  United  States  will  have  a 
national  library  worthy  of  it,  although  it  may  still  bear  the 
insufficient  title  of  "congressional  library."  President 
McKinley  has  done  himself  credit  by  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Putnam,  and  the  senate  will  not  disgrace  itself  by  re- 
fusing prompt  confirmation  when  it  takes  up  his  name  nine 
months  hence. 


State  Legislation 

Condensed  from  Pn-»s  Dcspatehcs  and  1-ocal  Papers 
A  compulsory  vaccination  law  has  been  enacted  :n 
New  Mexico. 

The  New  York  assembly  has  voted  an  amendment  to 
cure  defects  found  in  the  state's  anti-trust  law  by  the 
courts. 

The  New  Hampshire  senate  has  for  a  second  time  re- 
jected a  bill  to  abolish  fast  day.  The  legislature  has 
adjourned. 

Woman  suffrage  has  been  defeated  in  Oklahoma  for 
this  year,  the  senate  having  adjourned  sine  die  without 
passing  upon  the  house  suffrage  measure. 

The  Arizona  legislature  has  adopted  a  resolution  for 
submission  to  congress  of  a  plan  to  put  in  force  in  that 
territory  the  system  of  the  initiative  and  referendum. 

On  the  concluding  day  of  its  session  the  Idaho  legis- 
lature enacted  a  law  reducing  the  poll  tax  from  $3  to 
$2.  and  requiring  corporations  to  furnish  lists  of  em- 
ployees for  poll-tax  purposes.  A  significant  negative 
action  by  the  house  was  the  rejection  of  a  senate  beet- 
sugar  bounty  bill. 

A  valued-policy  law  has  been  enacted  in  Utah.  In  the 
belief  that  the  state  patronage  has  not  been  distributed 
equably  the  senate  has  asked  the  legislature  for  a  list  of 
state  officials.  As  presented,  the  resolution  asked  that 
the  politics  and  religion  of  the  incumbents  be  indicated, 
but  this  was  rejected  after  a  stormy  debate.  A  Utah 
statute  prohibiting  the  sale  of  liquor  within  ten  miles  of 
an  Indian  reservation  has  been  repealed. 

The  adjourned  .South  Dakota  legislature  passed  a  ref- 
erendum law,  under  which  five  per  cent  of  the  voters  may 
require  the  legislature  to  submit  a  measure  to  popular 
vote  ;  another  law  extending  this  principle  to  municipal- 
ities, and  a  law  providing  for  a  beet-sugar  bounty  of  one 
cent  a  pound  for  seven  years.  A  resolution  for  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  to  be  submitted  to  the  people  provides 
that  an  amendment,  to  be  adopted,  must  receive  a  majority 
of  all  the  votes  cast  at  the  election. 

The  easy  control  which,  it  is  said,  corporations  have 
over  the  New  Jersey  legislature  was  demonstrated  again 
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laat  week,  when  Mr.  Braun  (Dem. )  offered  an  amendment 
to  the  Erie-Northern  merger  bill,  providing  that  the  Erie 
company  shall  not  increase  freight  or  passenger  rates  on 
the  Northern  road  after  the  bill  becomes  a  law.  When 
the  Erie-Susquehanna  merger  was  passed  last  year  such  an 
amendment  was  adopted  as  a  concession  to  public  opin- 
ion,  but  the  senate  this  year  defeated  the  amendment  by 
a  vote  of  5  to  13,  McDermott  (Dem.)  leading  the  opposi- 
tion. 

The  Washington  legislature  has  concluded  its  session. 
It  enacted  a  parole  law  and  a  blacklisting  law;  voted  to 
fine  foreign  corporations  $500  for  failure  to  file  articles  of 
incorporation;  provided  that  only  actual  damages  may  be 
recovered  for  libel  if  a  full  retraction  be  made;  classified 
bicycles  as  baggage;  granted  a  bounty  of  one  cent  a 
pound  on  beet  sugar;  extended  the  right  of  eminent 
domain  to  electric-power  companies;  provided  a  penalty 
on  both  the  insured  and  the  insurer  for  insuring  in  an 
unlicensed  company  or  through  foreign  agents;  restored 
the  mortgage  law  repealed  by  the  Populists  but  allows 
deficiency  judgments  only  when  so  stated  in  the  con- 
tract: made  eight  hours  a  day's  work  in  public  employ- 
ment, and  exempted  from  taxation  ships  engaged  ex- 
clusively in  coastwise  trade. 

The  appeal  of  ex-Governor  James  S.  Hogg  to  the 
people  of  Texas  to  go  slow  in  the  matter  of  permitting 
the  consolidation  of  railways  has  not  had  the  slightest 
effect  upon  the  legislature.  That  body,  by  an  almost 
unanimous  vote  in  both  houses,  has  passed  the  bill 
granting  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  railway  per- 
mission to  purchase  and  operate  the  Shreveport  and 
Southern  railroad.  An  amendment  was  attached  to  the 
original  bill  providing  that  bonds  on  the  purchased 
property  could  not  be  issued  to  a  greater  amount  than 
the  value  placed  upon  the  road  by  the  state  railroad 
commission.  The  bill  which  permits  railroads  coming  to 
the  borders  of  the  state  to  lease  lines  of  not  more  than 
thirty  miles  in  length  running  from  within  the  state  to 
the  border  has  been  passed.  This  is  another  move  in  the 
matter  of  consolidation. 

Much  legislation  was  enacted  at  the  session,  just 
ended,  of  the  Indiana  legislature.  The  bills  receiving 
most  consideration  were  those  for  reform  in  county  and 
township  govenment,  the  principal  feature  of  which  was 
the  creation  of  a  legislative  department  in  such  govern- 
ments. In  addition  the  legislature  enacted  anti-trust, 
anti-lynching,  and  pure-food  laws;  provided  for  the  dis- 
franchisement for  from  ten  to  twenty  years  of  the  vote- 
seller,  thus  shifting  the  penalty  from  the  briber  to  the 
bribed;  authorized  the  use  of  voting- machines;  encouraged 
forestry  by  tax  rebate;  arranged  for  the  employment  of 
state  convicts  in  furnishing  state  supplies;  exempted  pro- 
perty from  taxation  to  the  amount  of  the  mortgage  upon 
it  not  exceeding  S700;  vested  in  voters  in  municipalities 
the  right  to  demand  that  ordinances  shall  be  submitted  to 
a  popular  vote;  provided  for  reform  in  poor  relief;  author- 
ized the  establishment  of  traveling  libraries;  fixed  a  mini- 
mum wage  rate  of  fifteen  cents  an  hour  for  unskilled  labor 
on  public  works;  created  a  board  of  arbitration;  limited  to 
ten  hours  a  day  the  employment  of  boys  under  sixteen 
or  girls  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  required  that 
two  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  feet  of  air  be  allowed  to  each 
workman  in  the  daytime  and  four  hundred  feet  at  night. 

+ 

Boston  Herald ;  The  press  should  have  the  lullcst  scope 
to  report  news  from  the  Philippines,  anil  we  regret  to  hear 
accounts  of  censorship  of  intelligence  from  this  quarter  that 
has  been  put  in  force  in  recent  periods.  If  it  has  existed,  it 
should  now  be  stopped.  Censorship  of  the  press  may  be  ap- 
propriate in  certain  times  ol  war,  but  our  conviction  is  that 
is  no  war  in  existence  at  present  in  this  quarter  (hat 
justifies  it. 


Mr.  Bryan  to  Mr.  Belmont 

New  York  Journal  (Si I.  Petn.) 

In  the  correspondence  between  Mr.  Perry  Belmont 
and  the  leaders  of  the  National  Democracy  with  regard  to 
the  proposed  Jefferson  banquet,  Mr.  Bryan  has  put  him- 
self distinctly  in  the  right.  Mr.  Belmont,  in  the  name  of 
the  Democratic  club,  invited  the  leading  Democrats  of 
the  country  to  attend  a  dinner  in  honor  of  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson. Thereupon  Mr.  Bryan  sent  the  following  pre- 
liminary response:  "Invitation  received.  Remembering 
that  you  openly  repudiated  the  Democratic  platform  in 
the  last  campaign,  I  desire  to  know,  before  answering 
your  invitation,  whether  you  have,  since  the  election, 
publicly  announced  your  conversion  to  the  pnnciples  set 
forth  in  that  platform."  To  this  Mr.  Belmont  replied, 
with  an  air  of  pained  surprise:  "The  invitation  extended 
to  you  is  in  behalf  of  the  Democratic  club.  Individual 
opinions  have  not  been  considered  in  issuing  invitations 
to  celebrate  the  birthday  of  Thomas  Jefferson."  Mr.  Bel- 
mont's concern  for  the  memory  of  Thomas  Jefferson  is 
touching,  but  his  idea  that  anybody  who  honors  Jefferson 
is  thereby  estopped  from  objecting  to  a  public  association 
with  anybody  else  who  chooses  to  profess  the  same  senti- 
ments will  not  bear  examination.  Suppose,  to  make  the 
matter  clear,  that  Mr.  Bryan  should  receive  an  invitation 
to  a  Jefferson  banquet  signed  "Bill  Sikes,"  would  it  be 
disrespectful  to  the  memory  of  the  author  of  the  declara- 
tion of  independence  to  respond:  '*  I  am  flattered  by  your 
compliment,  but  are  you  Bill  Sikes,  the  burglar  ?  " 

New  York  World  (Dem.) 

There  arc  many  reasons  why  the  leader,  not  to  say 
the  idol,  of  the  Democrats  of  the  west  and  the  south, 
should  not  wish  to  sit  down  to  a  Guggenhcimenzed  feast, 
at  "  $10  a  plate,"  on  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  that 
"plain  Democrat,''  Thomas  Jefferson.  There  is  too 
much  of  a  suggestion  of  Belshazzar  about  it  to  suit  the 
mass  of  Mr.  Bryan's  supporters.  Besides  this,  the  Tam- 
many organization,  as  a  political  force,  is  not  and  never 
has  been  in  good  repute  with  the  Democrats  of  the 
country.  The  measure  of  a  New  York  Democrat's  hon- 
esty and  courage  has  been  the  enmity  felt  toward  him  by 
the  Tammany  machine.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
that  Mr.  Bryan  fought  shy  of  an  appearance  at  the  huge 
spread  given  by  his  majesty's  club.  Naturally  he  finds  it 
difficult  to  forgive  what  he  regards  as  "treason  to  the 
Chicago  platform,"  of  which  he  was  the  living  embodi- 
ment But  he  has  read  political  history  to  little  purpose 
if  he  does  not  know  that  each  national  convention  makes 
its  own  platform.  The  next  convention  will  be  perfectly 
free  to  make  a  platform  that  will  fit  the  situation,  and  if 
it  wants  to  elect  its  candidates  it  will  be  as  opportunist 
as  Mr.  Bryan  has  in  the  past  shown  himself  to  be.  The 
"young  Lochinvar  of  the  west  "  has  shown  sagacity  in 
avoiding  the  tiger's  feast,  but  this  by  no  means  signifies  that 
he  will  light  the  next  campaign  on  dead  issues 

Hrooklyit  Cilhtn  (Sil.  Dem) 

The  answer  of  Mr.  Bryan  to  the  invitation  sent  to 
him  by  Mr.  Belmont,  president  of  the  New  York  Demo- 
cratic club,  will  be  regarded  as  in  the  nature  of  a  declara- 
tion by  Mr.  Bryan  that  he  docs  not  deem  it  desirable  to 
come  to  any  terms  of  compromise  with  the  Democrats 
who  declined  to  support  the  ticket  in  1896  because  of 
the  free  silver  plank.  Were  he  in  a  conciliatory  mood, 
he  would  hardly  decline  a  social  courtesy  on  the  ground 
that  the  gentleman  through  whom  it  had  been  extended 
was  not  one  of  his  supporters  three  years  ago.  This  is  a 
position  which,  of  course,  Mr.  Bryan  has  a  perfect  right 
to  assume,  but  it  is  equally  a  position  from  which  every 
Democrat  has  a  right  to  dissent,  if  so  minded.  In  the 
Citizen's  judgment  it  is  a  position  which,  if  adhered  to, 
will  involve  either  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Bryan  in  the  national 
convention  or   the  defeat  of  the   party  at  the  polls. 
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The  Georgia  Lynching 

White  citizens  of  Palmetto,  Georgia,  broke  into  the 
jail  at  that  place,  March  i$,  killed  four  Negroes,  and  se- 
riously wounded  the  same  number.  The  Negroes  were 
confined  on  a  charge  of  setting  fire  to  the  town  on  more 
than  one  occasion.  Governor  Candler  of  Georgia  has 
issued  a  statement  in  which  he  says: 


The  Palmetto  lynching  was  as  deplorable  as  it  was 
bloody  and  cowardly.  It  is  true  the  town  was  burned  in 
the  night  time,  endangering  the  lives  of  all  its  women  and 
children.  It  is  true  that  I  had  offered  heavy  rewards  for 
the  apprehension  of  the  incendiaries,  and  that  these  Ne- 
groes had  been  arrested  and  some  of  them  had  confessed 
their  guilt  and  implicated  the  others  in  the  crime.  The 
law  was  adequate  for  their  punishment,  and  there  was  no 
doubt  of  their  speedy  trial  and  punishment,  if  convicted. 
Until  recently  there  was  no  race  friction  in  the  state.  The 
Oeorgia  Negro  is  not  naturally  vicious  nor  predisposed  to 
the  commission  of  atrocious  crimes.  This  was  demon- 
strated during  a  hundred  years  of  slavery.  The  Georgia 
white  man  is  not  his  enemy,  as  he  has  had  abundant  rea- 
son to  know  since  he  became  a  free  citizen.  Such  out- 
rages as  this  never,  or  seldom,  occurred  in  this  state  till 
regiments  of  insolent,  drunken  Negro  soldiers,  the  scum  of 
the  dives  of  the  cities  north  and  south,  were  quartered 
here  and  there  in  the  state  and  in  the  south.  A  mob  of 
Negro  soldiers  ran  riot  in  Tampa,  and  outraged  women  in 
broad  daylight.  Another  gang  of  drunken  vagabonds  in 
Macon  defied  and  tried  to  fire  on  the  police.  For  months 
another  regiment  of  these  lawless  vagabonds,  wearing  the 
uniform  of  the  United  States  soldiers,  terrorized  Chicka- 
mauga  and  the  town  of  Lytle,  in  North  Georgia,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  Griffin  episode  and  other  similar  occur- 
rences. The  Lccsburg  outrage,  the  Palmetto  burning, 
and  many  other  similar  crimes  committed  in  Georgia  by 
Negroes  during  the  last  few  months  are  due  to  the  bane- 
ful influence  and  example  of  these  lawless  rowdies,  who 
disgraced  the  uniforms  they  wore.  This  is  the  primary 
cause  of  all  these  troubles.  Still,  this  does  not  justify  the 
bloody  and  barbarous  retaliation  of  Leesburg  and  Palmetto. 
The  white  men  who  participated  in  these  sanguinary  dra- 
mas are  as  unjustifiable  in  their  conduct  as  the  Negroes 
they  lynched.  Both  are  a  disgrace  to  our  ci-ilization  and 
a  reproach  to  our  state,  and  all  the  power  of  the  state 
shall  be  used  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  such  crimes  and 
to  punish  the  perpetrators. 


PHILIPPINE  COMMISSIONER:  "MY  FRIEND.  ARE  YOU 
QUITE  WELL  AND  HAPPVC'-t'**^  W 


New  York  Pre.s  (Rep.) 
The  Filipino  leaders,  who  have  made  such  frequent 
and  undoubtedly  effective  use  of  the  massacres  of  Negroes 
in  the  Carol  in  >  last  autumn,  have  again  their  opportunity 
in  the  Georgia  slaughter.  They  are  certain  to  grasp  it, 
and  they  are  likely  thereby  to  stimulate  the  resistant  ener- 
gies of  their  followers.  We  arc  prone  to  smile  at  the  futil- 
ity of  the  proclamations  which  have  so  often,  contained 
references  to  the  ferocious  barbarities  habitually  practiced 
by  Americans  on  the  chief  of  the  subject  races  now  within 
their  power.  The  opinion  of  the  civilized  world,  we  think, 
will  fail  entirely  to  argue,  with  the  Hong  Kong  junta, 
American  inhumanity  to  the  black  and  brown  and  yellow 
men  of  Luzon  from  American  inhumanity  to  the  black 
men  of  the  southern  states.  But  it  is  not  the  opinion  of 
the  civilized  world  that  the  junta  is  after  chiefly  in  this  re- 
spect. It  is  the  fears  of  the  Tagals  *hich  it  seeks  to  influ- 
ence. When  it  is  able  to  convince  them,  as  it  readily  is, 
that  in  a  number  of  states  of  the  American  union  dark- 
skinned  men  are  normally  treated  with  more  injustice  and 
cruelty  than  they  have  been  in  the  Philippine  provinces  of 
Spain,  it  supplies  them  with  the  best  of  reasons  for  prefer- 
ring death  to  American  rule.  This  last  case  precisely  fills 
the  requirements  of  the  leaders.  The  Spaniards,  it  is  true, 
took  Filipino  prisoners  out  of  jail  and  shot  them  to  death 
on  the  luneta.  But  it  was  the  execution  of  the  sentence 
of  the  law  after  at  least  a  form  of  trial.  The  Americans, 
on  the  contrary,  after  putting  Negroes  in  jail  on  suspicion 
of  crime,  break  in  upon  them  and  shoot  them  in  their  cells 
without  according  them  the  form  of  a  hearing.  It  is  in 
order,  we  presume,  to  entreat  our  southern  brethren  not 
to  expose  our  common  country  to  the  mockery  of  the 
world  by  the  ghastly  contrast  between  American  promises 
to  subject  peoples  as  contained  in  the  president's  procla- 
mations to  the  Cubans  and  Filipinos  and  American  per- 
formances as  contained  in,  and  discharged  from,  the 
Winchesters  of  the  people  of  Palmetto,  Ga. 

+ 

The  Samoan  Settlement 

Chicago  (III.)  Timtt-Htrald 

The  arrangement  that  has  been  made  by  Secretary 
Hay  and  the  English  and  German  ambassadors  with  re- 
gard to  Samoa  is  an  eminently  satisfactory  one.  It  is  not 
intended  that  the  three  interested  powers  shall  be  involved 
in  disputes  of  a  serious  nature  because  of  the  contro- 
versies of  their  distant  agents.  For  the  present  personal 
charges  and  recriminations  will  be  ignored  and  the  exist- 
ing status  will  not  be  interfered  with.  Meantime  Dr.  Wil- 
hclm  Solf,  who  has  been  nominated  by  Germany  to  suc- 
ceed Dr.  Kaffel  as  president  of  the  municipal  council, 
will  be  recognized  by  the  British  and  American  govern- 
ments, and  will  visit  London  and  Washington  for  the 
purpose  of  introducing  himself  to  the  authorities  in  those 
capitals.  After  this  he  will  proceed  to  Apia,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  he  may  be  able  to  allay  the  antagonisms  that 
sprang  up  during  the  term  of  his  predecessor.  Had  Dr. 
Solf  not  been  acceptable  the  nomination  might  have  been 
left  under  the  terms  of  the  Berlin  treaty  to  the  executive 
-of  Sweden,  the  Netherlands,  Switzerland,  Mexico  or 
Brazil.  There  is  some  such  provision  for  an  alternative 
nomination  by  a  friendly  state  in  the  case  of  the  chief 
justiceship  also,  and  the  last  nomination  was  actually 
made  by  the  king  of  Sweden  and  Norway. 

The  office  of  municipal  president  is  one  of  considerable 
influence  for  good  or  evil,  whose  duties  are  not  as  well 
defined  as  they  might  be.  In  a  general  way  it  is  stated 
that  the  president  shall  be  guided  by  the  spirit  and  pro- 
visions of  the  treaty  and  that  he  shall  "  apply  himself  to 
the  promotion  of  the  peace,  good  order  and  civilization 
of  Samoa."  He  is  to  take  his  instructions,  not  from  the 
power  from  whose  citizenship  he  is  chosen  but  from  all 
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three  powers  acting  jointly.  "  He  may  advise  the 
Saraoan  government  when  occasion  requires,  and  shall 
give  such  advice  when  requested  by  the  king,"  but  always 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act,  and  "not  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  rights  of  cither  of  the  treaty  powers." 
Here  is  a  fine  opportunity  for  a  meddlesome  man  whose 
zeal  may  outrun  his  discretion.  It  led  Dr.  Raffel  to  dis- 
pute the  decision  of  the  chief  justice,  though  the  treaty 
itself  distinctly  declares  that  that  official  shall  determine 
contested  election  cases  and  the  authority  of  kings  and 
chiefs  when  it  is  brought  into  question.  Presuming  upon 
his  advisory  functions,  the  president  might  go  so  far  any- 
time, for  the  very  clause  which  thus  specifies  a  duty  of 
the  chief  justice  says  that  his  decision  must  be  conform- 
able to  the  laws  and  customs  of  Samoa.  This  invites  end- 
less debate  and  argumentation  and  is  of  a  piece  with  other 
parts  of  the  loosely  drawn  and  far  from  satisfactory  agree- 
ment. It  is  said  that  Dr.  Solf  is  a  person  of  tact,  who 
has  had  diplomatic  experience  in  Calcutta  and  judicial 
experience  in  a  Germany  colony  in  South  Africa.  He 
should  be  received  by  the  American  and  British  repre- 
sentatives at  Apia  in  the  friendliest  spirit. 

4- 

The  Era  of  Trusts 

The  leading  article  in  the  March  Gunlon's  Magatine 
bears  plainly  the  stamp  of  the  editor's  strongly  protection- 
ist point  of  view.     Introducing  the  subject  he  says: 

Within  a  year,  and  especially  during  the  last  six  months, 
the  tendency  towards  re-organization  and  consolidation  of  a 
number  of  smaller  industries  into  large  ones  has  amounted 
to  almost  a  stampede.  Nothing  like  it  was  ever  known  be 
fore  since  the  origin  of  the  factory  system.  If  this  movement 
continues  during  the  present  year  at  anything  like  the  rate  it 
has  been  going  the  last  six  months,  the  leading  industries  of  this 
country  will  have  taken  on  the  trust  form  of  organization. 
Whether  this  movement  will  he  permanent  or  will  arouse 
public  opposition  which  will  bring  itsdefeat  through  legislative 
restriction,  will  depend  almost  entirety  upon  the  wisdom  ol 
the  capitalists  themselves. 

From  the  following  paragraph  it  would  seem  that  the 
writer  is  unaware  that  the  "social  opposition  '  to  which 
he  refers  is  already  a  fact. 

The  movement  itself  is  an  entirely  natural  one  and  is 
wholly  in  line  with  economic  progress,  provided  it  is  not  un- 
economically  directed.  If  these  re -organizations  are  con- 
ducted on  sound  business  principles,  as  in  the  adoption  of 
new  machinery,  vu  :  to  create  profits  by  the  introduction  of 
economies  in  administration  and  sharing  these  profits  with 
the  community  through  a  reasonable  lowering  of  prices,  there 
will  be  no  serious  danger  of  political  molestation.  But  if 
the  re-organization  becomes  a  speculative  game  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  an  industrial  sentiment  for  the  purpose  of  mon- 
opolizing certain  lines  of  industry  and  "gouging"  the  public 
by  putting  up  prices,  to  pay  dividends  on  abnormal  capital- 
ization for  promoters'  bonuses,  a  social  opposition  which  will 
take  on  a  political  form  is  pretty  certain  to  arise.  There  is 
already  an  antagonism  to  trusts,  from  sheer  economic  preju- 
dice, largely  born  of  socialistic  antagonism  to  capital  and 
partly  stimulated  by  popular  aversion  to  the  new  ;  but,  on 
the  whole,  thus  far  trusts  have  been  fairly  economic  in  their  pol- 
icy. In  a  few  instances  they  have  departed  from  business  prin- 
ciples and  tried  to  establish  uneconomic  monopolies,  and  in 
every  such  instance  they  have  come  to  grief. 

Finally,  it  insignificant  that  so  ardent  a  protectionist 
as  is  Professor  Gunton  should  advocate  the  withdrawal  of 
protective  duties  on  products  the  prices  of  which  have 
been  raised  by  trusts. 

If  a  few  concerns  arc  untortunate  enough  to  be  under  a 
leadership  sufficiently  short  sighted  to  take  advantage  of  the 
temporary  opportunity  the  new  organization  affords  to  tax  the 
public  by  increased  prices,  there  is  sure  to  l>e  a  vigorous  cru- 
sade against  the  new  movement.  It  will  not  be  confined  to 
the  few  indiscreet  concerns  that  have  not  learned  to  recog- 
nize the  highest  business  success,  but  it  will  be  directed 


against  capital  and  large  organizations  in  general.  The  tin- 
plate  trust  is  one  of  the  "fool  examples"  of  using  the  trust 
organization  to  put  up  the  price.  It  would  be  perfectly  safe 
and  the  part  of  good  policy  for  congress  to  pass  a  law  em- 
powering and  instructing  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to 
withdraw  the  protective  duly  from  all  products  the  prices  of 
which  are  raised  by  trust  organizations.  In  short,  the  mo- 
ment a  trust  organization  raises  the  price  of  a  product  enjoy- 
ing any  degree  of  protective  duty,  it  should  thenceforth  be 
put  upon  the  free  list  and  become  subject  at  once  to  world 
competition.  If  the  organizers  of  trusts  in  any  line  have  not 
economic  sense  and  public  spirit  enough  to  refrain  from  using 
their  concentrated  power  to  tax  the  public  by  increasing 
prices,  the  public  should  at  once  withdraw  any  protective  ad- 
vantage that  it  has  given  to  that  industry. 

We  should  utilize  the  coming  period  of  prosperity  to  give 
to  capital  liberal  profits,  to  laborers  higher  wages,  and  to  the 
public  better  and  cheaper  goods.  If  the  benefits  of  the  trust 
era  arc  thus  distributed  it  will  be  an  era  of  permanent  ad- 
vance in  public  welfare  and  social  harmony  as  well  as  in  eco- 
nomic organization. 

Lord  Herschell's  Successor 

New  York  Tribune 

The  appointment  of  Baron  Russell  of  Killowen  as  Lord 
Herschell's  successor  on  the  joint  high  commission  should 
be  accepted  in  this  country  as  a  strong  proof  of  the  desire 
of  the  British  government  to  contribute  by  every  means 
in  its  power  to  a  just  and  amicable  settlement  of  all  the 
questions  in  dispute. 

NVw  Yolk  Evtning  Past 

The  selection  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Russell  to  fill  the 
place  on  the  Anglo-American  commission  left  vacant  by 
the  death  of  Lord  Herschell,  met  with  some  objection,  it 
is  said,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Liberal-Unionist  executive 
committee.  Some  of  the  members  recalled  the  experi- 
ence of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Cockburn  at  the  Geneva  tri- 
bunal, where  he  was  said  to  have  lost  England's  case 
through  his  "  masterful  manner."  But  Lord  Selborne  s 
recent  volume  of  reminiscences  covers  the  Geneva  arbi- 
tration and  puts  this  matter  in  its  true  light.  Sclborne 
admits  a  certain  arrogant  tone  in  Cockburn,  wl.o  relied 
upon  his  great  legal  attainments  and  his  perfect  mastery 
of  French  to  carry  the  foreign  arbitrators  with  him;  and 
he  pays  a  high  tribute  to  the  sagacity  of  Charles  Francis 
Adams,  who,  while  Lord  Cockburn  was  displaying  his 
powers,  made  a  careful  personal  study  of  his  foreign  col- 
leagues on  the  tribunal  and  succeeded  in  ingratiating 
himself  with  each  one.  Hut  Selborne  declares  that  Eng- 
land's case  was  really  lost  before  it  was  argued.  He  says 
that  the  foreign  arbitrators  came  to  Geneva  with  their 
minds  made  up  that  England  must  paydamages;  the  only 
question  being  how  much.  In  support  of  this  statement 
he  recounts  a  conversation  of  his  own  with  the  Brazilian 
ambassador  to  France  (one  of  the  arbitrators),  who  said 
to  him  complacently,  before  the  arguments.  ■•  1'ou.r  ties 
richer. "    What  was  a  rich  nation  for  except  to  pay  up  5 

+ 

A  Startling  Disclosure 

I.a  Patrie,  PariR 
From  January  to  August,  1898,  Colonel  Hay.  the 
American  ambassador  in  London,  spent  more  than  fifteen 
millions  on  the  British  press.  He  opened  an  unlimited 
credit  at  the  city  of  London  branch  of  a  great  American 
bank.  The  Spanish  ambassador  has  given  some  valuable 
information  which  leaves  no  doubt  on  this  point.  It  was 
not  the  newspapers  which  were  paid.  The  British  news- 
papers, it  must  be  admitted,  rarely  take  money  ;  but,  a> 
they  have  endless  columns  to  fill,  they  have  recourse  to  the 
telegraphic  agencies,  and  that  explains  how  during  the 
Cuban  war  the  English  newspapers  received  daily  services 
of  five  and  six  thousand  words,  by  means  of  a  special  ap- 
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paratus  installed  in  the  editorial  office,  and  which  turned 
from  morning  to  night  like  a  windmill.  All  this  matter 
was  supplied  to  the  British  newspapers  at  the  cost  of  their 
ordinary  subscription  to  the  telegraphic  agency,  and  it  was 
materially  impossible  for  the  agencies  to  recoup  them- 
selves without  immense  subventions  from  the  Washington 
government.  That  explains  the  steady  ami  systematic 
hostility  towards  Spain,  of  all  the  false  news  which  has 
enabled  the  Americans  to  deceive  the  world.  Without 
the  employment  of  such  means  the  United  States  would 
never  have  succeeded  in  crushing  Spain  in  the  face  of  a 
Karnpe  instinctively  hostile  to  their  expansion. 

+ 

Various  Topics 

Benjamin  V.  Hutchinson,  the  wheat  speculator,  general- 
ly known  as  "Old  Hutch."  is  dead. 

Judge  :  One  lesson  of  the  Samoan  trouble  is  that  a  casus 
belli  is  comparatively  harmless  if  nobody  wants  to  right. 

Five  men  were  killed  in  a  shooting  affray  at  Hot  Springs, 
Arkansas,  last  week.  It  was  the  outcome  of  a  political 
quarrel. 

Washington  Star  ;  When  we  get  the  Filipinos  out  of  the 
notion  of  governing  us,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  think  of  how 
we  shall  govern  them. 

Leslie's  Weekly:  Aguinalilo  hopes  to  secure  a  place  in 
history  Well,  he  may  be  mentioned  among  those  who  "also 
ran." 

The  following  paragraph  from  the  report  of  a  speech  in 
New  York  by  David  B.  Hill  seems  to  throw  some  light  upon 
his  relations  with  Mr.  Crokcr  :  •■  Now  I  am  not  here  to  say 
what  carried  the  recent  election  in  this  state.  A  certain  dis- 
tinguished soldier  thinks  he  did  it.  Hut  there  is  a  slight  sus 
picion  in  some  quarters  that  some  presiding  genius  in  one  of 
the  other  parties  assisted." 

Chicago  Times  Htrald  The  Cuban  insurgents  have  raised 
Hades  long  enough  ;  now  let  them  raise  cane.  The  question 
that  presents  itself  to  the  government  at  Washington  is  : 
Shall  we  continue  to  feed  the  bands  of  armed  insurgents  and 
thereby  encourage  brigandage  and  militarism,  or  shall  we 
force  the  Cuban  army  to  disband  and  return  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  deserted  sugar  plantations  ? 

The  Memphis  Commercial- Appeal  remarks  of  the  newly 
awakened  desire  for  agitation  among  the  Porto  Ricans : 
"Their  sudden  access  ol  zeal  for  independence,  under  present 
conditions,  when  this  government  is  doing  all  it  can  to  dis- 
charge its  duties  and  obligations,  comes  with  a  not  too  excel- 
lent grace  when  we  reflect  that  no  effort  was  made  to  secure 
independence,  that  amounted  to  anything,  under  the  several 
centuries  of  Spanish  misrule." 

Joseph  H.  Choate,  United  Slates  ambassador  to  the  court 
of  St.  James,  made  his  first  public  appearance  in  England  at 
the  banquet  of  the  association  of  chambers  of  commerce  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  held  at  the  Metropole  hotel,  March  15. 
While  emphasizing  the  friendship  of  the  two  nations,  he  ex- 
pressed the  belief  that  America  and  England  would  never 
cease  to  be  rivals.  The  speaker  was  very  cordially  received, 
Among  the  other  things,  the  ambassador  said  :  ••  You  know- 
that  on  our  side  of  the  water  we  love  occasionally  to  twist  the 
lion's  tail  lor  the  mere  sport  of  hearing  him  roar.  Well,  that 
time  he  disappointed  us.  He  would  not  roar  at  all.  He  sat 
silent  as  the  sphinx,  and,  by  dint  of  mutual  forbearance— 
our  sober  second  thought  aiding  your  sober  first  thought— 
we  averted  everything  but  a  mere  war  o(  words." 

Referring  to  the  remarks  quoted  above,  the  New  York 
Times  says  :  ••  Did  1'residcnt  McKinley  send  Ambassador 
Choate  to  the  court  of  St.  James  to  announce  that  the  policy 
of  the  previous  administration  was  disapproved*  Are  these 
the  administration's  views  i  Was  the  utterance  of  the  ambas- 
sador authorized  ?  If  not,  is  the  administration  well  pleased 
to  have  htm  make  the  serious  facts  of  our  international  rela- 
tions the  subject  of  his  after-dinner  quips  ?  Is  it  content  that 
he  should  lend  the  high  authority  of  his  office  to  declarations 
concerning  our  policy  that  would  l>c  sharply  disapproved  by 
ninr-icnths  of  the  American  people  • 
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FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 

The  Muscat  Affair 

M.  Dki.cas.sC,  French  Foreign  Minister,  in  the  Chamber  of  I>»putie* 

March  6 

Three  weeks  ago  the  British  resident  at  Bander  Jisseh, 
who  is  in  the  service  of  the  government  of  India,  arrived 
off  Muscat  on  board  a  warship  and  called  upon  the  saltan 
to  withdraw  a  concession  which  the  sultan  had  granted 
us,  authorizing  France  to  have  a  coal  depot  on  the  sca- 
front  in  one  of  the  creeks  belonging  to  Muscat.  Under 
the  menace  of  English  guns,  the  sultan  asked  us  to  hand 
back  to  him  the  deed  of  concession,  which  we  naturally- 
refused  to  do.  The  sultan  then  declared  that  the  con- 
cession was  cancelled.  Such  were  the  facts.  The  gov- 
ernment of  the  queen  on  being  informed  both  of  the  facts 
and  of  our  intentions,  did  not  delay  to  admit  that,  since 
the  rights  of  Great  Britain  and  France  in  Muscat  were 
identical,  as  also  were  their  obligations,  France  might 
quite  legitimately  have  in  her  turn  a  coaling  depot  on 
exactly  the  same  terms  as  Great  Britain  had  established 
her  own.  The  question  of  fact  being  thus  settled  to  our 
satisfaction,  there  remained  the  question  of  form.  A 
satisfactory  solution  of  that  also  could  not  be  in  doubt. 
It  was  not,  in  fact,  at  a  time  when  the  two  governments 
were  negotiating  an  African  delimitation  in  a  sincere 
spirit  of  conciliation  that  the  government  of  the  queen 
could  sanction  an  intervention  by  one  of  its  agents  as  in- 
correct as  spontaneous,  of  which  we  were  bound  to  com- 
plain, and  for  which  the  government  of  the  queen  ha* 
expressed  to  us  its  profound  regret.  Such,  gentlemen,  is 
the  history  of  this  affair. 

Mr.  Bk<>i>rick,  Coder    Secretary    for   Foreign  Affairs,  in  tin- 
Ilou-u.-  of  Commons,  March  7 

In  the  middle  of  March  last  year  the  French  agent  ob- 
tained from  the  sultan  of  Muscat  the  lease  or  concession 
of  a  piece  of  land  as  a  coal  depot.  On  the  land  so  ceded, 
which  was,  with  a  small  harbor,  some  way  from  Muscat, 
the  French  government  would  have  been  at  liberty  to  hoist 
its  flag  and  to  build  fortifications.  No  hint  of  these  pro- 
ceedings reached  the  British  agent  until  this  ye*.  As 
soon  as  they  were  known  they  were  declared  o'y  the 
British  government  to  be  contrary  to  the  treaty  of  i&b: 
and  to  the  sultan's  special  obligations  to  the  British  gov- 
ernment in  respect  to  the  assignment  or  alienation  of  any 
part  of  hts  territories,  and  the  sultan  was  required  to 
cancel  the  lease.  This  he  did,  and  the  lease  has  been 
annulled.  We  expressed  no  disapproval  of  the  action  of 
our  agent  which,  indeed,  was  taken  under  our  instruc- 
tions ;  and  Lord  Salisbury  informed  the  French  ambas- 
sador more  than  once,  that  in  his  judgment  the  British 
government  was  absolutely  right  in  the  contention  it 
maintained,  and  that  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  recede 
from  it.  With  respect  to  the  form  of  the  matter,  the 
statement  of  M.  Delcasse  is  somewhat  imperfect.  It  is 
clear  that  no  blame  attaches  to  our  agent,  and  we  hold 
his  action  in  substance  to  have  been  absolutely  right. 
By  the  convention  between  France  and  England  of  1862. 
there  is  nothing  to  prohibit  France  from  having  a  coal 
store  at  Muscat  itself,  as  Great  Britain  has  done  within 
the  terms  of  the  convention,  provided  there  is  no  conces- 
sion of  territory  ;  and  it  is  understood  that  the  French 
government  will  avail  itself  of  this  power  subject  to  the 
above-named  limitations. 

Loiiilon  Daily  Mail 

There  is  such  an  extraordinary  discrepancy  between 
the  statement  of  Mr.  Brodrick  in  the  house  of  commons 
and  that  of  M.  Delcasse"  in  the  French  chamber,  with  re- 
gard to  the  Muscat  affair,  that  we  hope  the  British  gov- 
ernment will  lose  no  time  in  publishing  the  official  cor- 
respondence.    This  country  was  surprised  to  learn  from 
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M.  Delcasse  that  England  had  expressed  to  France  her 
profound  regret  for  Admiral  Douglas's  spirited  action  at 
Muscat.  The  story  was  indeed  so  utterly  improbable 
that  it  would  never  have  been  believed  for  one  moment, 
did  we  not  remember  what  occurred  last  year  at  Port 
Arthur.  Hut  it  is  most  satisfactory  to  learn  from  Mr. 
Brodrick  that  the  government  holds  its  Muscat  agent's 
action  to  have  been  absolutely  right.  The  unwisdom  of 
the  slightest  weakness  in  this  matter  is  being  clearly 
proved.  There  is  no  objection  to  France  storing  coal  at 
some  point  in  the  sultan  of  Oman's  domains,  provided 
she  acquires  no  territorial  rights,  and  provided  that  she 
does  not  inch  by  inch  convert  a  coal-wharf  into  a  coaling- 
station.  That  we  can  never  for  one  moment  tolerate. 
But  there  is  something  very  ugly  in  the  story  told  by  Mr. 
Brodrick.  While  the  French  agent  in  Muscat  was  press- 
the  sultan  for  the  lease  of  an  important  strategic  point, 
the  French  government  in  Paris  was  professing  absolute 
ignorance  of  his  efforts  to  Sir  Kdmund  Monson.  The 
same  bland  nescience  was  pretended  at  the  outset  of  the 
Fashoda  affair.  It  looks  very  like  a  case  of  double-deal* 
ing.  And  now  we  have  the  organ  of  the  French  general 
staff — the  same  organ  which  is  always  preaching  a  "cheap 
war  "  with  England— agitating  for  the  formation  of  a 
naval  coaling-station  at  this  so  called  coal-store. 

The  truth  is  that  before  England  can  apologize  on 
any  matter  to  France  there  are  a  score  of  questions  to  be 
settled.  There  is  the  Bahr-el-Gha/.al  to  be  made  over; 
there  is  the  destruction  of  British  trade  in  Madagascar  to 
be  explained  ;  there  is  the  slaughter  of  British  soldiers  at 
Waima  to  be  atoned  for— and  the  more  the  Waima  affair 
is  examined  the  more  unpleasant  it  appears  ;  finally,  there 
is  the  encroachment  upon  British  rights  in  Newfoundland 
to  be  remedied.  The  pin-prick  policy  must  cease  for 
good  and  all,  if  there  is  to  be  a  frank  reconciliation.  The 
public  looks  to  the  foreign  office  for  firmness  and  vigor. 
We  can  only  hope  that  the  reported  cession  to  France  of 
an  outlet  on  the  Nile  will  be  as  speedily  contradicted  as 
M.  Delcasse's  fictions  have  been.  It  would  be  a  menace 
to  the  future  of  Egypt  and  the  Soudan  to  have  France 
planted  athwarj  our  road  from  Cairo  to  the  Cape,  while 
the  concession  would  be  as  untimely  and  dangerous  as  it 
would  be  unnecessary. 

The  French  papers  discuss  the  Muscat  affair  as  though 
M.  Delcassl  had  scored  a  triumph.  Not  only  do  the 
jingo  papers  take  this  view,  but  the  Temps  has  a  leader 
warmly  complimenting  M.  Delcasse",  and  translating  his 
diplomatic  phrases  into  more  current  language.  The  im- 
pression left  on  the  French  public  is  that  the  British 
agent  under  Lord  Curzon's  direction  took  arrogant  pro- 
ceedings, tending  to  humiliate  the  sultan  of  Oman,  and 
the  French  people,  but  that  on  M.  Delcasse's  representa- 
tion, backed  by  a  firm  attitude,  the  agent  was  promptly 
disavowed  and  implicitly  censured. 

4* 

The  Liberty  of  the  Press  in  France  * 

I.  I'.  Wallis,  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  l.ondon.    (New  York: 
L.  Scott  Pul>.  Co.)    Condensed  (or  IViii  ic  Oitsios 

Perhaps  the  chief  defect  of  the  existing  law  is  the  large 
measure  of  impunity  it  extends  to  the  newspaper  press. 
In  France  the  law  of  1881  puts  the  primary  responsibility 
for  all  that  appears  in  a  newspaper  on  the  ge'ran/  or  regis- 
tered manager,  and,  in  default  of  the  gtranl,  successively 
on  the  writer,  the  printer  and  the  vendor.  When  a  gtrant 
is  forthcoming,  the  writer,  the  editors  and  the  proprietors 
can  only  be  proceeded  against  as  accomplices  if  they  can 
be  shown  to  have  taken  an  active  part  in  the  publication  ; 
but  except  in  the  case  of  a  writer,  like  M.  Zola,  signing 
his  name  to  an  article  this  responsibility  is  largely  illusory, 
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owing  to  the  difficulties  of  proof.  In  practice,  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  paper,  for  whose  profit  it  is  conducted  and 
upon  whom  the  heaviest  responsibility  ought  to  fall,  escape 
all  criminal  liability,  and  can  only  be  made  liable  for  dam- 
ages if  the  prosecutor  can  find  and  sue  them,  a  matter  in 
which  the  law  affords  him  no  assistance.  Many  papers 
keep  a  tame  gtrant,  described  as  a  procureur  it  prison, 
whose  one  duty  it  is  to  be  fined  and  sent  to  prison. 

The  defects  in  the  law  relating  to  the  repression  of 
libels  on  private  persons  may  first  be  dealt  with.  It  can 
not  be  said  that  the  trial  of  such  libels  by  the  judges  of 
police  correctionttelk  without  a  jury  excites  any  widespread 
dissatisfaction.  A  far  more  serious  defect  is  to  be  found 
in  the  provision  that  truth  is  no  legal  answer  to  an  attack 
on  private  character.  This  is  doubly  unfair,  first  to  the 
writer,  who  may  have  been  justified  in  making  the  charge 
in  the  public  interest,  and,  secondly,  to  the  person  libeled, 
who  is  denied  all  chance  of  clearing  his  character  by 
thorough  investigation. 

The  desire  to  protect  the  scandals  of  private  life  from 
exposure  is  due  to  no  unworthy  motive,  but  to  the  inten- 
sity of  family  feeling,  which  is  at  once  the  strength  and 
weakness  of  the  French  character,  and  which  forbids 
journalists  to  do  anything  which  might  impair  it,  even  at 
the  cost  of  partially  restricting  their  usefulness.  For  simi- 
lar reasons,  in  divorce  proceedings  the  papers  are  forbid- 
den to  report  anything  but  the  final  judgment,  a  system 
which  many  will  think  better  than  our  own  If  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law  of  1881  for  the  repression  of  attacks  on 
private  character  are  unsatisfactory,  those  which  relate  to 
attacks  on  public  men  stand  on  no  better  footing.  The 
law  regarding  such  libels  conforms  more  nearly  to  our 
own,  for  they  are  tried  before  a  jury,  and  truth  is  a  good 
defence. 

In  calling  attention  to  the  legal  impunity  enjoyed  in 
these  various  ways  by  the  French  press,  it  is  not  intended 
to  suggest  that  the  bulk  of  French  newspapers  arc  carried 
on  with  any  greater  disregard  of  the  law  of  libel  than  is 
usual  in  this  country ;  but  it  can  not  be  denied  that  the 
worst  offenders  have  an  enormous  circulation,  are  read  by 
every  class  of  the  community,  and  exercise  a  demoralizing 
inllucnce  on  the  tone  of  public  life  out  of  all  proportion 
to  their  numbers.  Most  Frenchmen  arc  easily  carried 
away  by  their  emotional  temperament,  and  lend  a  ready 
credence  to  the  wildest  statements  if  made  in  support  of 
the  dominant  feeling  of  the  moment.  In  such  an  atmos- 
phere the  wholesale  defamations  which  are  circulated  with- 
out repression  or  control  do  infinite  mischief,  and  have 
brought  about  a  state  of  things  in  which  there  is  scarcely 
an  institution  or  body  of  public  men  in  France  of  whom 
a  large  number  of  their  fellow-citizens  are  not  willing  to 
believe  the  worst. 

4- 

The  Progress  of  Siam 

London  Engineering 
People  in  Britain  are  very  apt  to  overlook  what  is  be- 
ing  done  in  foreign  countries  unless  there  is  some  specially 
striking  event  or  critical  state  of  affairs  to  attract  their 
attention.  As  some  one  has  said,  we  almost  require  a 
war  to  compel  us  to  learn  the  geography  of  distant  parts 
of  the  world,  and  it  can  not  be  doubted  that  war  has  done 
much  to  stimulate  the  study  of  geography.  A  few  years 
ago,  when  affairs  in  Siam  and  neighborhood  strained  our 
relations  with  France,  and,  indeed,  almost  threatened  war, 
many  people  for  the  first  time  took  an  interest  in  Siam, 
and  made  their  knowledge  of  its  geography  and  resources 
somewhat  more  definite,  although,  after  all,  not  very  ex- 
act. For  some  time  past,  however,  the  difficulties  with 
France  have  not  been  so  apparent,  although  they  have  not 
by  any  means  disappeared,  and  Siam  has  slipped  out  of 
manv  people's  minds,  which,  so  far  as  the  far  east  is  c<>n- 
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cerncd,  have  been  absorbed  in  the  many  and  complex 
problems  which  have  arisen  in  China.  Although  Siam  can 
never  have  the  importance  of  China  either  from  a  political 
or  a  commercial  point  of  view,  still  its  position  relatively 
to  India,  China  and  the  French  possessions  in  the  far  cast 
will  always  make  its  affairs  worthy  of  consideration. 

The  correspondent  of  the  Times  recently  transmitted 
from  Bangkok  a  length)  telegram,  which  gave  a  strik- 
ing account  of  the  progress  achieved  within  the  last  two 
or  three  years  by  the  government  of  Siam,  aided  by 
British  officials,  and  their  work  is  another  striking  ex- 
ample of  what  may  be  done.  In  Siam,  as  in  Japan,  the 
impulse  towards  reform  has  come  from  within  and  not 
from  without ;  but,  unlike  Japan,  it  has  not  come  from  a 
clan  or  a  class  supported  by  the  general  feeling  and  spirit 
of  the  race,  but  from  the  sovereign.  During  the  time  that 
Mr.  Mitchell-Innes  has  been  financial  adviser  to  the  king 
of  Siam  the  financial  affairs  of  the  kingdom  have  made 
much  progress.  In  two  years  and  a  half  the  revenue  ac- 
counts show  an  increase  from  £\,  260,000  to  £2, 030,000, 
while  expenditure  has  increased  from  £8 8 9, 000  to  £i,- 
820,000.  The  latter  increase  is  due  to  the  payment  of 
arrears,  the  improved  administration  of  the  police  and  the 
outlay  on  public  improvements. 

A  statement  of  accounts  will  henceforth  be  published 
annually,  as  the  king  desires  that  Siam  should  establish  its 
credit  abroad  preparatory  to  the  revision  of  the  old  com- 
mercial treaties.  Siam  is  now  the  most  lightly  taxed  coun- 
try in  Asia,  and  there  is  almost  complete  free  transit 
throughout  the  kingdom.  Under  the  management  of 
Mr.  Sladc,  conservator  of  forests,  who  has  been  lent  by 
the  Burma  government,  the  teak  revenues  have  been 
trebled.  Under  Mr.  Jardine,  inspector-general,  who  has 
also  been  lent  by  Burma,  an  effective  force  of  2,51s  police 
— Siamese,  stiffened  by  a  few  Afghans — has  been  organ- 
ized, disciplined  and  regularly  paid.  Under  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy, surveyor-general  and  cadastral  surveyor,  progress 
has  already  been  made.  The  leading  reform  is  in  the  cot- 
lection  of  the  land  tax,  in  which  a  large  increase  is  antici- 
pated. Irrigation  works  have  been  developed,  and  large 
districts  are  now  covered  with  inhabitants,  where  a  few 
years  ago  there  were  none.  Sanitation  has  improved  by 
the  efforts  of  British  health  officers,  and  education  has 
been  developed.  Almost  every  state  department  is  now 
controlled  by  an  English-speaking  prince.  The  Times 
correspondent,  however,  points  out  that  much  remains  to 
he  done. 

The  bar  is  still  uncut,  the  Khorat  railway  is  unfinished, 
there  is  no  water  supply,  the  people  drinking  the  polluted 
river.  It  appears  that  the  execution  of  the  government's 
promises  is  hampered  by  a  multiplicity  of  advisers  from 
every  European  nation  and  Japan,  and  the  result  is  an 
illustration  of  the  saying  that  too  many  cooks  spoil  the 
broth.  French  jealousy  seems  to  offer  obstacles  to  many 
reforms  being  carried  out,  but  if  Siam  keeps  on  her  way 
she  will  soon  have  sufficient  strength  to  render  aggressions 
improbable.  The  governments  of  Europe  should  see  it  to 
be  their  duty  to  give  sympathetic  support  to  Siam  in  her 
efforts  to  attain  a  high  position  amongst  the  civilized 
native  states  of  the  east. 

* 

The  German  Army  Bill 

"The  solidity  of  the  government  was  buried  today 
with  the  old  imperial  chancellor,''  was  the  comment  of 
Herr  Liebermann  von  Sonncnberg  (anti-Semite)  upon  the 
passage  by  the  rcichstag,  March  i6,ofthe  army  bill,  amended 
with  the  emperor's  consent  to  reduce  by  7000  the  number  of 
men  originally  provided  for.  "  The  dissatisfaction  at  the 
way  in  which  the  compromise  between  the  government 
and  the  reichstag  has  been  effected  is  widespread,"  he 


continued.  "  Pers°naJly  I  prefer  the  government  bill, 
but  the  government  appears  to  have  adopted  the  electoral 
cry  of  *  Let's  go  on  playing  the  fool.'" 

Emperor  William's  consent  to  the  compromise  was 
obtained  by  Chancellor  Hohenlohe  and  Interior  Minister 
Posadowsky-Wehner  just  before  he  started  for  Friedrichs- 
ruh  to  be  present  at  the  transfer  of  the  bodies  of  Prince 
and  Princess  Bismarck  to  the  mausoleum.  When  the  bill 
was  taken  up,  Dr.  Lieber,  the  Centrist  leader,  moved  to 
accept  the  committee's  proposal  to  reduce  the  peace 
effective  by  seven  thousand  men  and  that  civilian  artisans 
instead  of  active  soldiers  be  employed  in  the  offices  and 
workshops  of  the  army.  War  Minister  Von  Gosslcr  de- 
clared that  if  the  whole  peace  effective  was  not  voted  now 
it  must  inevitably  come  before  the  house  again.  Herr 
Kichter  said  the  acceptance  of  the  government  demand  in 
its  entirety  would  have  been  practically  sanctioning  mili- 
tary absolutism.  Chancellor  Hohenlohe  said  the  federal 
government  accepted  Dr.  Lieber's  motion  with  the  reser- 
vation that  the  government  will  introduce  new  proposals 
before  the  expiration  of  the  agreed  term. 

* 

Various  Topics 

A //gem  fine  Zei/ung,  Vienna:  The  English  may  increase 
and  reform  their  army,  but  it  will  never  bean  important  fac- 
tor in  wars  of  the  future  until  it  is  organized  on  continental 
methods,  i.  e.,  on  the  basis  of  compulsory  military  service. 

Extrab/alt,  Vienna.  Why  is  England  increasing  her  army? 
France  is  submissive  to  her.  Russia  deferentially  polite,  and 
Germany  expresses  warm  friendship  towards  Albion.  The 
United  States  are  sighing  for  an  alliance  with  her.  Why, 
then,  increase  the  army?  The  answer  is  plain,  England  is 
intent  on  an  aggressive  policy,  on  the  conquest  of  all  Africa, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  still  more  colossal  colonial  empire. 
England  wants  to  "  boss  "  and  bully  the  whole  world.  That 
is  the  meaning  of  it  all. 

The  Pekin  correspondent  of  the  London  Times  says:  "Sir 
Claude  Macdonald,  the  British  minister,  has  been  urging  the 
tsung-li-yamcn  to  grant  the  Belgian  demand  for  a  concession 
at  Han-Kow,  but  China  declines,  and  the  British  advocacy  ot 
Belgium's  proposal  is  regarded  as  inconsistent." 

In  the  Italian  senate  Saturday  Admiral  Canevaro,  minister 
of  foreign  affairs,  replying  to  questions  upon  the  subject,  stated 
that  Signer  Martino  had  violated  his  instructions  as  Italian 
minister  to  China  by  presenting  an  ultimatum  to  the  Chinese 
government  regarding  the  concession  at  San-Mun  bay,  and 
had,  therefore,  been  recalled.  The  negotiations  between 
Italy  and  China,  he  added,  are  now  intrusted  to  Sir  Claude 
Macdonald,  the  British  minister  at  Pekin,  and  Italy  had  under- 
taken not  10  use  force  unless  his  efforts  tail. 

A.  H.  N.  Colyuhoun.  in  the  Canadian  Magazine :  A 
generation  hence  the  English  historian  may  be  able,  with 
fuller  knowledge  than  we  can  possibly  possess,  to  survey  the 
achievements  of  the  great  peace  minister  during  the  last 
years  of  the  nineteenth  century.  What  we  see  in  Lord  Salis- 
bury now  are  the  virtues  of  political  unselfishness,  of  a  high 
moral  tone  in  public  life,  of  absolute  devotion  to  his  country 
and  the  sovereign  his  ideal  to  pass  on  unimpaired  to  poster- 
ity the  splendid  empire  of  their  fathers. 

The  German  government  has  undertaken  a  remarkable 
experiment  in  taxation  in  a  bill  compelling  the  large  shops  to 
contribute  a  larger  proportion  than  the  small  ones  to  Ger- 
many's revenue.  It  divides  the  branches  into  five  groups,  food 
and  drugs,  clothing,  furniture,  glass,  and  jewelry.  Establish- 
ments trading  in  two  or  more  of  these  groups  and  employing 
more  than  twenty-five  persons  come  under  the  new  law. 
Those  engaged  in  two  groups  pay  ten  per  cent  of  their 
profits  in  taxation;  three,  fifteen  per  cent;  four,  twenty  per 
cent;  five,  twenty-five  per  cent.  Shops  engaged  in  three 
groups  and  employing  twenty-five  persons  pay  an  annual  tax 
of  twenty  marks  for  each  one  of  the  twenty-five,  and  ten  marks 
for  each  additional  employee.  Stores  with  branch  establish- 
ments will  be  treated  as  if  all  were  under  the  same  roof. 
Cooperative  stores  will  not  be  taxed  under  the  new  law. 
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Tramp  Boys 

Jomah  Flvnt,  in   tho  New  York  Indrftndtnt.   March  •) 
Condensed  for  Puin.io  Oi-ikIcin 

There  are  about  seven  thousand  boys  in  the  United 
States  who  live,  from  one  end  of  the  year  to  the  other,  ex- 
clusively in  tramp  life.  It  is  impossible  to  take  an 
exact  census  of  all — they  arc  too  migratory — but  I  base 
my  estimate  on  over  ten  years'  acquaintance  with 
American  tramp  life,  and  on  travels  with  tramps  which 
have  taken  me  into  thirty  states.  In  winter  there  are 
easily  five  hundred  tramp  boys  in  New  York  city  alone. 
Of  course,  there  are  more  than  this  number  who  have  to 
pick  up  their  living  in  a  more  or  less  tramp  fashion,  but 
I  refer  to  the  lads  who  actually  belong  to  the  tramp  fra- 
ternity and  are  part  and  parcel  of  its  manifestations.  They 
arc  called  "kids"  and  "prushuns"  in  the  hobo's  ver- 
nacular, and  when  they  take  tramp  names  always  have  to 
add  the  suffix  "kid  "  to  the  name  of  the  town  from  which 
they  claim  to  have  come,  and  by  which  they  are  distin- 
guished, but  they  arc  known  to  the  general  public  merely 
as  truants  and  "  incorrigibles.  '  No  one  acquainted  with 
the  tramp  world,  however,  would  mistake  them  for  any- 
thing but  what  they  are.  Stylish  clothes  and  a  bath  could 
not  change  their  shambling  gait,  rounded  shoulders,  harsh 
voices  and  exaggerated  "  tough  "  manner.  Even  upon 
the  youngest  the  life  has  had  its  effect,  and  a  tramp  could 
easily  single  them  out  in  a  miscellaneous  collection  of 
boys.  Their  average  age  is  about  fourteen  years,  but 
there  arc  some  nearly  eighteen  and  others  not  yet  ten. 

They  are  in  tramp  life,  to  use  a  homely  expression,  be- 
cause the  tramp  "needs  them  in  his  business."  The 
tramp,  as  a  class,  or  the  hoboes  (hautes  beaux'),  as  I  pre- 
fer to  call  them,  came  upon  the  scene  not  long  after  the 
civil  war, and  many  of  them  soon  discovered  that  it  wasmuch 
easier  for  a  boy  to  excite  sympathy  than  for  a  man,  and 
they  began  to  entice  youngsters  into  the  life.  It  was  im- 
material to  them  where  they  found  the  boys,  or  who  were 
their  parents,  so  long  as  they  were  quick,  intelligent  and 
willing.  These  arc  the  necessary  qualifications  for  a  suc- 
cessful "  prushun,"  and  although  there  are  some  boys 
much  more  willing  and  active  than  others,  the  great  ma- 
jority of  them  are  bright  and  attractive.  Rich  and  poor 
alike  contribute  to  their  class.  A  millionaires  son,  if  a 
hobo  can  catch  him  near  a  watering  tank  and  fascinate 
him  with  interesting  stories,  is  as  liable  to  conscription 
as  the  young  hopeful  of  a  poor  workingman.  The  only 
thing  necessary*  is  that  the  lad  should  have  a  romantic 
temperament.  If  he  has  gone  through  a  course  of  "dime 
novels''  before  the  hobo  meets  him,  it  makes  it  all  the 
easier  for  the  latter  to  fire  his  imagination  with  accounts 
of  wild  western  life,  but  there  are  youngsters  unable  to 
read  that  he  has  influenced. 

Once  "on  the  road,"  the  life  of  these  boys  can  only 
be  likened  to  that  of  slaves.  Their  duty  is  to  do  exactly 
what  their  "jockers,"  the  men  who  have  enticed  them  on 
to  "the  road,"  command,  and  they  are  expected,  if  neces- 
sary, to  find  their  "jockers  "  meals,  clothes  and  even 
lodging-house  money.  Some  become  expert  beggars  in 
a  few  weeks,  and  arc  much  prized  by  the  men  with  whom 
they  travel  to  the  end  of  their  "  prushun  "  apprenticeship, 
and  there  are  others  who  require  a  year  and  more  before 
they  are  successful  even  in  finding  their  food.  Once 
trained,  however,  many  of  them  take  in  as  much  as  $5  a 
day,  the  money  going,  of  course,  to  their  "jockers,"  and 
eventually  to  the  saloon-keeper.  During  the  process  of 
getting  trained  they  are  kicked,  slapped,  and  generally 
maltreated,  and  on  occasions  they  are  loaned,  traded,  and 
even  sold.  This  burden  has  to  be  carried  until  the  boy  is 
able  to  defend  himself  and  come  off  victorious  in  a  fisticuff 
with  his  "jocker,"  or  until  he  has  reached  an  age  when  he  is 


obviously  too  old  to  travel  any  longer  as  a  "kid."  Once 
emancipated,  to  use  the  hobo  word,  the  boy  is  supposed 
to  go  and  look  for  revenge.  Indeed,  this  is  the  one  re- 
ward held  out  to  them.  From  the  fime  they  get  into 
tramp  life,  as  boys,  until  they  enter  into  the  joys  of  the 
emancipated,  they  are  led  to  believe  that  when  emancipa- 
tion comes  they  can  go  and  "snare"  some  other  boy  of 
romantic  temperament,  and  make  him  slave  for  them  as 
they  have  slaved  for  others. 

It  is  exceedingly  hard  to  reform  a  boy  who  has  once 
been  in  tramp  life,  and  I  fear  that  the  most  of  those  who 
arc  now  "prushuns"  are  destined  to  develop  into  full- 
fledged  tramps.  It  is  possible,  however,  to  prevent  a 
great  many  boys  from  ever  becoming  "prushuns,"  or 
learning  much  about  life  among  tramps,  and  my  purpose 
in  writing  this  article  is  to  call  attention  to  the  methods 
which  1  believe  will  accomplish  this  end.  I  have  referred 
to  the  fact  that  some  magistrates  are  acquainted  with  the 
position  of  the  boys  in  lioboland,  and  punish  their  sedu- 
cers very  severely.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  the  best 
remedy  that  can  be  applied.  The  boys  themselves  have 
been  sinned  against  more  than  they  have  sinned,  and 
punishment  for  them  does  not  seem  fair,  and,  as  has  been 
stated,  is  in  many  cases  ineffectual.  If  it  were  recognized, 
however,  throughout  the  tramp  world  that  every  man 
caught  in  company  with  a  boy.  who  was  known  to  be  his 
"prushun,'  would  receive,  say,  a  year  in  the  peniten- 
tiary— such  sentences  have  already  been  given  for  this 
offense — tramp  boys  would  not  be  so  numerous  as  they 
are  today,  and  lioboland  would  be  deprived  of  one  of  its 
main  resources  in  keeping  up  its  strength.  As  yet  there 
is  no  uniform  legislation  in  all  the  states  by  which  a 
severe  punishment  can  be  given  tramps  who  travel  with 
boys,  but  it  is  at  least  possible  for  magistrates  to  give 
tramps  the  full  benefit  of  the  law  as  it  applies  to  vagrancy, 
and  in  some  communities  this  is  now  so  severe  that  special 
legislation  is  unnecessary  to  secure  the  desired  ends. 

+ 

A  Suggestion  for  Model  Tenements 

The  Reverend  W.  \V.  Smith,  vicar  of  the  chapel  of 
Heavenly  Rest.  New  York,  has  been  studying  the  tene- 
ment-house problem  in  his  parish,  which  is  a  typical  slum 
district,  and  has  submitted  to  the  vestry  of  the  church  an 
elaborate  scheme  for  building  model  tenements  under 
church  control.  His  proposition,  as  reported  in  the 
March  Church  Econumhl,  is  as  follows  : 


The  tenements  lying  east  of  Second  avenue  arc  of  the 
worst  sort — dark,  without  any  improvements,  crowded 
with  a  population  paying  high  rents  for  miserable  accom- 
modations. There  is  not  a  model  or  improved  tenement 
for  this  entire  region,  nor  anywhere  on  its  outskirts  for 
many  blocks,  almost  for  miles.  There  is  not  a  district  of 
this  city  where  such  a  plan,  as  outlined  above,  could  more 
wisely  and  judiciously  be  undertaken.  Lots  could  be 
purchased  in  certain  areas  at  about  $12,000,  cleared  :  an 
entire  block  being  eventually  devoted  to  the  plant.  The 
blocks  lying  between  First  and  Second  avenues  are  wide 
blocks  of  650  feet.  This  gives  fifty-two  city  lots  of  twenty- 
five  feet  to  a  block.  If  twelve  were  devoted  to  church, 
parish  house,  temperance  saloon  and  coffee  house  com- 
bined, large  dynamo  plant,  supplying  heat,  light  and 
motive  power  for  the  entire  block,  there  would  be  left 
forty  lots  for  the  model  tenements.  The  value,  built,  of 
each  house  and  lot  together,  would  amount  to  $30,000. 
This  would  give  an  interest-paying  tenement  property 
worth  $1,200,000.  At  five  per  cent  interest  we  have  a 
fund,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  religious  end  of  the 
plant,  of  £60,000.  If  the  ground  floor  of  these  buildings 
be  fitted  out  as  stores,  the  income  will  be  still  greater, 
since  the  stores  pay  better  than  do  tenement  floors. 
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A  number  of  churches  in  this  city  already  own  and 
maintain  successful  tenements  from  which  a  handsome 
income  is  derived  for  church  expenses.  The  tenements 
of  Old  Trinity  are  too  well  known  to  need  mention 
scarcely.  But  it  may  not  be  so  widely  known  that  tene- 
ments or  boarding-houses  are  or  were  owned  by  Calvary 
church,  the  church  of  the  Epiphany,  Ascension  church, 
St.  George's,  and  the  theological  seminary.  In  every  in- 
stance a  good  profit  accrues  to  their  owners.  The  Judson 
Memorial  church  has  such  a  hotel  and  boarding-house  in 
connection  with  the  religious  work,  and  we  understand 
that  the  yearly  profit  is  large. 

The  tenements  themselves,  with  light,  airy  courts, 
kitchens,  laundries,  and  drying-rooms  in  basement-s  play- 
grounds, and  even  summer  breathing  parks  on  the  roofs, 
at  a  moderate  rental,  run  by  an  incorporated  company  on 
a  purely  business  basis,  would  be  a  practical  and  philan- 
thropic enterprise  worthy  of  the  deepest  consideration  of 
the  student  of  our  great  city  tenement  and  labor  problems. 

Such  a  plan  can  be  profitably  worked,  even  on  a 
smaller  basis,  by  purchasing  only  a  few  lots  to  commence 
with,  and  building  a  correspondingly  small  religious  plant 
to  fit  the  size  of  income,  gradually  enlarging  both  tenement 
and  religious  plants  as  time  progressed  and  the  success  of 
the  enterprise  became  apparent. 

4- 

The  Negro  and  African  Colonization 

< ).  K.  Cook,  in  the  MaivU  /■Drum,  New  York.  Kuccrpt 
Six  years  of  study  fortify  me  in  the  opinion  that,  were 
1  a  Negro,  I  would  make  my  home  in  Liberia,  and  re- 
cently increased  opportunities  of  observing  the  conditions 
of  the  Negro  in  our  southern  states  add  emphasis  to  this 
view.  The  difficulties  of  colonization  are  not,  indeed, 
theoretical;  but  few  will  deny  that  it  furnishes  the  only 
ideal  and  permanent  solution  of  the  race  question  in  this 
country.  Under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  the 
work  will  be  one  requiring  the  most  intelligent,  careM, 
and  honest  management.  In  spite  of  its  early  success  in 
the  hands  of  efficient  men  like  Ashmun:  almost  utter  fail- 
ure seems  to  have  attended  all  late  attempts.  The  expla- 
nation of  this  lies  in  the  absence,  during  recent  decades, 
of  almost  all  effort  which  could  be  properly  classified  un- 
der the  head  of  colonization.  Nearly  all  the  expended 
energies  have  been  directed  toward  sending  out  the  emi- 
grants—the smallest  and  least  important  part  of  the  prob- 
lem. This  has  spread  the  impression  that  colonization  is 
merely  a  scheme  for  shipping  off  the  Negroes,  to  their  det- 
riment and  peril,  as  the  numerous  reports  published  by 
returned  emigrants  have  shown.  Naturally,  under  these 
circumstances,  only  the  most  ignorant  and  idle  could  be 
secured — those  who  could  still  be  deceived  by  promises  of 
a  place  where  they  could  live  without  work.  Nothing  was 
farther  from  the  plans  and  practices  of  the  early  advocates 
of  colonization. 

All  the  progress  of  the  world  in  the  last  half-century  is 
to  our  advantage.  The  railroads,  steamboats,  iron  bridges, 
canned  meats,  bicycles,  and  innumerable  other  improve- 
mehts  will  touch  the  work  at  every  point.  Nor  is  the 
American  Negro  any  longer  a  penniless  frccdman.  He 
pays  taxes  on  property  to  the  value  of  $300,000,000.  He 
can  pay  his  way  to  Liberia;  but  he  needs  proper  attention 
during  at  least  the  first  year  of  his  stay  in  that  country; 
and  this  he  can  not  provide  for  himself.  He  can  not  be 
deported  by  force  or  to  his  disadvantage;  but,  if  the 
friends  of  the  Negro  and  of  colonization  would  follow  a 
reasonable  course  of  action,  Liberia  might  soon  become, 
not  merely  the  superior  of  the  African  colonies  of  the 
European  powers,  but  the  civilized  center  of  West  Africa, 
to  which  the  material,  intellectual,  and  social  interests  of 
the  American  Negro  would  inevitably  draw  him  as  rapidly 
as  the  work  of  colonization  and  improvement  could  be 
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practically  carried  on.  An  exodus  of  the  race  is  entirely 
out  of  the  question.  To  give  the  American  Negro  an 
honorable  and  practicable  alternative  would,  however, 
have  an  immediately  beneficial  eifect,  and  would  tend  to 
relieve  local  pressure  whenever  it  became  acute. 

+ 

The  Cottage  Homes  Bill 

John  Hutton,  M.  P.,  the  author  of  the  cottage  home* 
bill  which  he  has  twice  brought  before  the  house  of  com- 
mons, discusses  its  provisions  in  the  March  National  Re- 
view. The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  meet  the  wants  of 
the  aged  poor  by  providing  cottage  homes  for  them  in 
their  own  localities  among  their  friends  and  neighbors. 
Mr.  Hutton  claims  for  it  the  following  advantages  over 
the  old-age  pension  system: 

The  cottage  homes  bill  proposes,  with  the  aid  of  the 
county,  urban,  and  parish  councils,  to  award  a  comfort- 
able home  in  declining  years  to  those  who  are  worthy  of 
it,  and  to  discriminate  between  the  idle  vagabond  and  the 
respectable  man  or  woman.  The  reward  would  be  an 
encouragement  to  an  industrious  life,  and  should  not  be 
any  impediment  to  habits  of  thrift.  The  scheme  would 
at  once  come  into  operation,  and  would  not  require  post- 
ponement for  thirty  or  forty  years  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  an  old-age  pension  fund  to  which  persons  must 
have  contributed  if  they  are  to  receive  any  benefit. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  council  of  any  borough,  of 
any  urban  council,  or  of  any  parish,  may,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  county  council,  provide  and  maintain  a  cottage 
or  cottages,  or  a  suitable  house  or  houses  for  the  use  of 
the  necessitous  deserving  poor  who  have  arrived  at  the 
age  of  sixty-five  years.  The  council  of  a  county  borough 
would  have  the  sole  control  of  the  homes,  which  would 
enable  them  to  treat  their  deserving  aged  poor  entirely 
apart  from  the  poor-law  authorities.  The  bill  is  per- 
missive, so  that  each  town  or  district  may  adopt  it  or  not. 
according  to  its  special  circumstances  or  requirement. 

When  a  person  wishes  to  reside  in  a  cottage  home, 
he  or  she  is  to  apply  to  the  overseer  of  the  parish,  or  such 
other  person  as  the  council  may  appoint.  The  overseer 
is  selected  for  this  purpose,  not  because  he  is  an  officer 
of  the  guardians,  but  because,  under  the  local  government 
act,  1 8»>4 ,  he  is  appointed  an  officer  of  the  parish  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  parish,  and  is.  in  fact,  the  only  avail- 
able parish  officer.  The  overseer  reports  the  application 
to  the  council,  who  shall  consider  it  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  if  they  are  of  opinion  that  the  applicant  is  at  least 
sixty-five  years  of  age,  and  necessitous,  and  has  lived  an 
industrious  and  deserving  life,  and  there  is  room  in  the 
home,  shall  order  such  applicant  to  be  admitted  to  the 
home.  Where  there  is  no  parish  council,  the  chairman 
and  overseers  elected  at  the  parish  meeting  shall  deter- 
mine as  to  the  eligibility  of  the  applicant.  Any  aged 
deserving  person,  not  destitute,  may  be  permitted  by  the 
council  in  charge  to  enter  a  home  on  payment  of  the  cost 
of  maintaining  such  person  in  the  home;  the  payment 
may  be  made  cither  by  the  inmate  or  by  other  persons  on 
behalf  of  such  inmate. 

The  Abolition  of  the  Death  Penalty 

Albany  (N.  \'.)  I  aw  journal.  Excerpt 
That  public  sentiment  in  this  state  in  favor  of  abolish- 
ing the  death  penalty  is  rapidly  growing  can  no  longer  be 
questioned.  That  growth  is,  perhaps,  most  conclusively 
shown  in  the  newspaper  comments  on  the  subject,  which, 
so  far  as  our  observation  goes,  are  overwhelmingly  in 
favor  of  inaugurating  the  movement,  at  least  tentatively  ; 
but  it  is  also  exhibited  by  the  strenuous  attempts  that  are 
made  to  save  convicts  from  the  gallows,  more  especially 
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in  cases  where  the  convicted  are  women,  as  unfortunately 
happens  at  rare  intervals.  Our  own  opinion  all  along 
has  been  that  the  death  penalty  should  be  retained,  but 
that  its  infliction  should  be  largely  left  in  the  discretion 
of  the  jury.  That  juries,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases 
of  homicide,  are  prone  to  lean  on  the  side  of  mercy  and 
give  the  accused  the  benefit  of  every  reasonable  doubt  will 
hardly  be  disputed,  and  perhaps  even  the  advocates  of 
the  abolition  of  the  death  penalty  would  look  with  com- 
placency upon  its  infliction  in  cases  where  the  crime  com- 
mitted was  of  a  peculiarly  atrocious^  nature.  We  should 
at  least  strongly  favor  the  appointment  by  the  present 
legislature  of  commissioners,  to  serve  without  compensa- 
tion, who  should  be  charged  with  the  task  of  collecting 
late  and  reliable  data  showing  the  effect  of  abolishing  the 
death  penalty  in  increasing  or  diminishing  the  crime  of 
murder  in  other  states  and  countries  in  which  the  experi- 
ment has  been  tried.  We  believe  the  whole  matter  is  or 
ought  to  be  one  of  expediency — that  there  should  be  no 
dement  of  revenge  in  the  infliction  of  punishments  by  the 
state — but  that  the  welfare  of  society  should  be  the  con- 
trolling consideration.  If  it  be  a  fact  that  the  death 
penalty  docs  not  serve  or  tend  to  reduce  the  number  of 
homicides,  and  that  fact  can  be  conclusively  shown,  wc 
too,  should  be  in  favor  of  abolishing  it. 

Rrooklyn  Cithtn 
By  a  vote  of  seventy-two  to  forty-nine,  the  assembly 
has  rejected  the  bill  to  abolish  capital  punishment.  It 
was  introduced  with  special  reference  to  the  case  of 
murderess  Martha  Place  ;  but  doubtless  there  were  many 
who  voted  against  it  in  the  firm  belief  that  the  governor 
will  exercise  his  constitutional  power  to  commute  her 
sentence  to  imprisonment  for  life,  and  save  this  great  and 
advanced  state  from  the  shocking  spectacle  of  the  execu- 
tion of  a  woman.  On  general  principles,  the  community 
does  not  seem  to  be  ready  to  abolish  the  death  penalty, 
if  the  vote  in  the  assembly  can  be  accepted  as  a  criterion 
of  the  opinion  of  the  constituencies.  But,  it  is  as  well 
that  the  bill  failed,  because  the  governor  has  the  power 
to  intervene  in  any  case  when  he  thinks  the  safety  of 
society  will  not  be  menaced  thereby  ;  and  such  a  measure 
ought  not  to  be  passed  by  the  legislature  unless  it  has 
been  first  sanctioned  by  a  direct  vote  of  the  people. 

+ 

Various  Topics 

The  use  ol  a  small  farm  on  a  Wisconsin  lake  has  been  of- 
fered the  Chicago  Commons  settlement  for  a  boys'  camp  and 
summer  outings. 

The  Yale  students  who  are  studying  sociology  are  to  be 
brought  to  New  York  and  taken  through  the  slums  that  they 
may  see  how  the  other  half  lives. 

A  new  central  prison  is  about  to  be  erected  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  Constantinople,  by  order  of  the  sultan.  The 
cost  is  estimated  at  $200,000.  The  plans  have  been  prepared 
in  Europe  upon  the  most  approved  models. 

In  a  recent  publication  of  the  Massachusetts  prison  asso- 
ciation a  strong  plea  is  made-  for  the  proposed  legislation 
looking  forward  to  complete  state  control  of  penal  institu- 
tions ;  that  is,  of  the  placing  of  the  county  prisons  as  well  as 
a  number  of  reformatory  institutions  under  the  control  of  a 
state  board.  One  of  the  main  reasons  urged  for  this  change  is 
that  it  will  secure  a  classification  of  all  the  prisoners  of  the  state. 

Churchman  :  A  number  of  persons  in  Minneapolis,  who 
have  been  reading  Tolstoi  with  faith  and  ardor  and  are  de- 
sirous to  try  his  fine  theories  in  real  life,  have  purchased,  or 
are  about  to  purchase,  a  thousand  acres  in  the  valley  ot  the 
Red  River  of  the  North,  in  the  western  part  of  Minnesota. 
There  they  purpose  to  seek  a  refuge  from  the  devil,  and  to  get 
beyond  the  baleful  influences  of  our  plutocratic  life.  The 
first  building  in  their  Arcadia  will  be  a  printing  office.  The 
making  and  selling  of  intoxicants  are  to  be  prohibited.  All 
things  arc  to  be  in  common,  each  person  paying  $150  as  an 
entrance  fee  into  the  common  stock. 


SCIENTIFIC 

The  Effect  of  Ozone  on  Photographic  Plates 

K.  A.Nl>RFOl.!,  in  the  Ixjndon  Ettetrieal  Ra  itw,  March  3 

I  read  some  years  ago  in  an  extract  from  the  Dublin 
chemical  and  philosophical  club  that  Dr.  Emerson  Rey- 
nolds stated  that  the  latent  image  (/'.  <-.,  the  image  before 
it  is  developed),  when  submitted  to  the  action  of  ozone, 
was  completely  obliterated  ;  not  only  was  it  impossible  to 
develop  it,  but  a  second  image  might  be  re  taken  in  the 
camera  upon  the  same  plate.  This,  he  said,  is  against  the 
mechanical  theory  of  photography  and  that  it  is  due  to 
chemical  changes  in  the  sensitive  film.  No  doubt  this 
action  of  ozone  on  sensitive  photographic  plates  is  not 
generally  known.  If  ozone  destroys  a  latent  image  on 
a  photographic  plate,  why  should  it  not  restore  to  a 
fogged  film  its  primitive  properties?  Why  should  it  not 
oxidize  the  silver  compounds  which  the  white  light  has 
reduced  ?  Starting  from  this  fact,  that,  according  to 
this  statement,  ozone  destroys  the  effect  of  the  exposure 
of  a  photographic  plate  to  light,  I  made  the  following 
experiments  a  few  days  ago  : 

In  the  dark  room  two  dry  plates  were  half  wrapped  in 
tinfoil  and  black  paper  and  then  the  non-protected  films 
were  for  two  seconds  exposed  to  the  white  light  of  the  sun, 
which  on  that  day  was  very  brilliant.  Under  ordinary 
circumstances  the  part  of  the  film  which  has  been  struck 
by  daylight  would  be  inevitably  fogged  ;  it  would  no  longer 
be  able  to  take  even  the  faintest  image,  and  when  dipped 
in  the  developer  would  simply  turn  black,  because  light 
has  spoilt  it  and  it  has  become  utterly  unavailable  for 
photographic  purposes.  1  ozonized  the  plates  during 
about  four  minutes,  and  after  this  I  placed  them  under  a 
Rdntgen  tube,  and  in  the  usual  manner  1  photographed 
an  eye-glass  in  its  case.  On  the  day  before,  I  had  ex- 
posed two  plates  to  the  light  of  an  incandescent  lamp  and 
ozonized  them  afterwards,  and  this  first  experiment  had 
been  somewhat  encouraging;  two  following  ones,  how- 
ever, had  been  a  complete  failure  ;  there  was  an  image  on 
the  halves  which  had  not  seen  the  light ;  the  other  halves 
were  as  black  as  pitch. 

The  experiments  to  which  I  refer  now  were  successful 
in  that  sense  that  the  image  of  an  eye-glass  in  its  case  was 
visible  on  the  whole  surface  as  if  the  silver  compounds  of 
one  half  of  each  plate  had  not  been  acted  upon  by  light. 
I  will  not  pretend  that  the  two  halves  of  each  plate  were 
equally  transparent ;  this  is  a  matter  of  detail ;  with  more 
ozone  (  I  had  only  four  small  luminous  tubes)  there  would 
be  no  difference  between  the  two  parts  of  the  plates,  and 
the  image  would  be  as  sharp  on  the  halves  which  have  seen 
the  light  than  on  those  which  have  not  seen  it. 

Captain  A.  W.  Abncy  in  his  "  Instructions  in  Photo- 
graphy "  speaks  of  general  fog,  by  which  he  means  the  fojr 
produced  in  development,  caused  by  the  partial  reduction 
of  the  silver  salt  all  over  the  film.  This,  he  says,  is  prob- 
ably due  to  the  decomposition  of  the  gelatine  by  long 
cooking,  the  products  of  which  in  the  presence  of  a  de- 
veloper arc  apt  to  react  on  the  silver  salt  and  produce  a 
partial  reduction  on  it.  The  production  of  this  kind  of 
fog  and  electrical  disturbances  in  the  atmosphere  are  apt 
to  go  together.  Another  fruitful  source  of  fog  is  the  light 
admitted  to  the  plates  during  preparation  or  development. 
Whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  the  fog,  if  the  emulsion  be 
not  hopelessly  at  fault,  or  if  the  plates  have  seen  the  light, 
according  to  Captain  Abncy.  who  docs  not  suggest  the  use 
of  ozone,  the  remedies  are:  the  use  of  potassium  bichro- 
mate or  the  addition  of  cupric  chloride  or  of  a  few  grains 
of  ferricyanide  of  potassium  with  a  little  bromide  of 
potassium. 

•  Professor  R.  Mcldula  is,  I  think,  the  only  specialist  in 
photography  who  has  treated  this  question  of  the  dis.ip- 
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|>iarance  of  the  invisible  image,  which  he  considers  as  a 
photo  reduction  product.  "  Such  a  compound,"  says  he 
("Chemistry  of  Photography,"  page  197),  "like  all  re- 
duced products,  is  susceptible  of  oxidation.  In  accord- 
ance with  this  view  of  the  composition  of  the  invisible 
image,  it  is  found  that  the  latter  can  be  destroyed  by  ox- 
idizing agents,  such  as  nitric  acid,  the  chromates,  per- 
manganates, metallic  perhaloids,  which  are  equally 
effective  in  destroying  the  invisible  image.  It  is  gener- 
ally believed  also  that  atmospheric  oxygen  (or  ozone) 
plays  a  part  in  the  obliteration  of  the  invisible  image. 
The  destruction  of  the  image  may,  in  sucli  a  case,  be  due 
to  indirect  rehalogenization,  that  is  to  say.  the  oxygen  or 
ozone  may  oxidize  the  halogenized  sensitive,  and  so  lib- 
erates the  halogen,  which  then  attacks  the  reduction 
product." 

The  above-described  experiments  confirm  the  state- 
ment made  by  Dr.  Emerson  Reynolds  on  the  erasure  by 
ozone  of  the  image  impressed  on  the  film,  and  show  the 
possibility  of  restoring  to  the  plates  their  sensitiveness. 
Beyond  the  interest  which  they  present  from  a  scientific 
point  of  view,  they  did  not  seem,  however,  to  present  any 
particular  character  of  usefulness  ;  but  a  friend  has  sug- 
gested that  in  the  works  where  photographic  plates  arc 
manufactured,  the  ventilation  by  ozone  may  prove  bene- 
ficial in  removing  the  many  causes  which  fog  the  films, 

4- 

Cocaine  in  Surgery 

A-  Oastrk.  in  tlie  Rtt-iew  Jet  Dtux  Mottittt.    Translated  in  tin- 
March  Chautauauan,  Mcadvillc,  P.i.  Excerpt 

Cocaine  presents  doubtless  less  clearly  than  chloroform 
and  ether,  but  sufficiently,  nevertheless,  the  attributes  of 
veritable  anesthetics.  It  must  be  classed  in  the  same  fam- 
ily, at  some  distance  below  them,  but  above  other  poisons 
such  as  strychnine  or  atropine,  of  which  some  traits  are 
recognizable  in  the  picture  we  have  just  given  of  its 
effects.  All  this  may  be  resumed  in  a  brief  formula: 
Cocaine  is  an  anesthetic  of  weakened  action,  it  is  a  gen- 
eral anesthetic  that  surgery  can  not  utilize  in  general  anes- 
thesia. But,  on  the  other  hand,  surgery  has  made  the 
most  of  cocaine  for  local  anesthesia,  using  it  to  render  the 
region  which  is  to  undergo  the  operation  insensible  to  pain. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  extent  of  its  employment  in 
ocular  surgery.  Its  intervention  in  dental  surgery  is  not 
less  frequent.  It  is  also  utilized  for  small  operations  upon 
the  larynx.  It  serves  to  facilitate  the  penetration  of  the 
probe  into  the  middle  ear,  to  weaken  the  sensibility  of  the 
urethral  mucous  membrane,  etc.  Its  applications  are  in- 
numerable. When  in  place  of  superficial  insensibility  the 
physician  seeks  a  more  profound  anesthesia,  he  is  not  con- 
tent simply  to  moisten  the  bare  surface  with  a  solution  of 
cocaine;  he  makes  it  penetrate  by  injection  into  the  thick- 
ness of  the  dermis  wherever  the  knife  is  to  pass. 

It  is  important  that  the  substance  remain  at  the  point 
where  it  has  been  placed;  first,  in  order  to  render  insen- 
sible the  path  of  the  future  incision,  but  also  for  another 
reason.  The  diffusion  of  the  poisonous  agent  in  the  or- 
ganism must  be  avoided  at  any  price.  The  weakest  solu- 
tion employed  for  localized  anesthesia  is  still  two  hundred 
times  too  strong  for  external  .use,  as  we  have  shown.  Its 
penetration  into  the  blood  would  be  the  signal  for  the  oc- 
currence of  the  more  or  less  grave  accidents  of  intoxica- 
tion by  cocaine.  Accidents  were  so  multiplied  at  first  in 
the  practice  of  dentists  and  physicians  that  many  of  them 
renounced  cocaine.  It  was  considered  an  agent  of  uncer- 
tain action  and  very  dangerous. 

In  order  to  take  all  precautions  a  vain  attempt  to  re- 
duce the  quantity  of  the  dose  was  made.  It  was  a  very 
remarkable  fact  in  the  physiologic  action  of  cocaine  that 
the  size  of  the  dose  is  not  the  only  circumstance  which 
governs  the  intensity  of  its  effects.    The  degree  of  con- 
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centration  of  the  Solution  must  be  taken  into  account.  A 
small  quantity  of  the  alkaloid  in  a  concentrated  solution 
produces  effects  infinitely  more  energetic  than  a  greater 
quantity  in  a  weak  solution.  The  real  reason  of  this  influ- 
ence stiil  escapes  us.  Surgeons,  who,  like  M.  Reclus,  have 
proposed  to  extend  to  a  great  number  of  ordinary  opera- 
tions the  method  of  producing  insensibility  to  pain  by 
cocaine  have  run  against  deep-rooted  obstacles.  They 
have  attempted  to  dissipate  them  by  showing  that  in  real- 
ity the  number  of  authentic  accidents  has  been  very  much 
exaggerated,  and  that  it  was  possible  to  avoid  accidents 
almost  entirely.  It  was  only  necessary  to  observe  very 
attentively  the  rules  laid  down.  They  may  be  summed  up 
in  the  three  following  points:  employ  weak  doses,  less 
than  ten  centigrams;  utilize  weak  solutions,  of  one  per 
cent,  for  example;  practice  a  running  injection. 

The  solution  of  cocaine  ought  not  to  be  introduced 
into  the  soft  tissues  where  it  would  risk  being  diffused,  but 
into  the  thickness  of  the  dermis,  which  retains  it  better. 
While  he  is  pushing  the  piston  of  the  syringe  the  operator 
should  have  care  also  to  move  the  point  of  the  fine  tube, 
so  that  if  he  happens  to  encounter  a  vein  there  will  be  no 
opportunity  for  a  large  quantity  of  the  liquid  to  enter. 
Thus  employed  in  a  prudent  and  methodical  fashion,  co- 
caine presents  decided  advantages  over  chloroform  and 
ether,  the  general  anesthetics,  and  can  be  used  without 
inconvenience  in  a  great  number  of  the  operations  of 
ordinary  surgery.  All  these  ideas  upon  the  exact  nature 
of  the  perils  of  the  absorption  of  cocaine,  and  upon  the 
rigorous  rules  of  its  employment,  arc,  it  is  needless  to  say, 
of  relatively  recent  acquisition. 

4. 

Oysters  and  Bacteria 

four  Hal  A  me  1*  an  Mtduat  A  iiaaaiwn ,  Chicago,  March  11.  Excerpt 
The  committee  upon  the  relation  between  oysters  and 
disease  which  was  appointed  three  years  ago,  has  just 
made  its  final  report  to  the  royal  society  through  two  of 
its  members,  Professors  Herdman  and  Boyce.  The  chief 
interest  centers  in  the  bactenologic  part  of  the  report,  in 
view  of  the  bad  name  which  has  been  given  to  oysters  of 
late  years  as  carriers  of  typhoid  fever.  Although  Drs. 
Herdman  and  Boyce  found  no  typhoid  bacilli  in  any  of 
the  oysters  they  examined,  due  partly  at  least  to  the  fact 
that  they  did  not  succeed  in  obtaining  any  from  beds 
known  to  be  contaminated  by  sewage  or  suspected  of 
typhoid,  yet  there  was  an  abundance  of  other  bacilli.  Of 
these  the  various  species  of  the  colon  group  were  most 
frequent  and  another  intestinal  denizen — the  anaerobic 
bacillus  enteritidis  sporogenes  of  Klein — was  often  de- 
tected, while  "  non-human  "  bacteria  swarmed. 

The  first  group  probably  indicated  sewage  contamina- 
tion, but  the  abundance  of  all  species  raises  an  interest- 
ing biologic  question  :  What  is  the  relation  between  the 
oyster  and  the  numerous  bacilli  which  it  contains  ?  Arc 
the  bacteria  attacking  the  mollusc  or  is  it  collecting  them 
for  food  purposes  ?  Their  presence  may  be  due  to  mere 
accidental  contamination,  as  with  any  other  matters  sus- 
pended in  the  sea  water,  but  the  frequency  with  which 
the  colon  group  and  the  bacillus  enteritidis  were  found 
would  rather  suggest  some  elective  influence  upon  the 
part  of  either  the  oyster  or  the  germs. 

If  the  bacilli  are  the  active  party,  they  display  but  poor 
judgment,  for  the  report  shows  that  they  undergo  no  in- 
crease in  the  tissue  of  the  oyster  and  disappear  completely 
in  from  one  to  ten  days'  time.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
know  that  the  oyster's  favorite  diet  consists  of  just  such 
minute  organisms,  both  vegetable  and  animal,  diatoms, 
confervne,  infusoria,  etc.,  and  that  the  whirling  ciliae upon 
the  gills  are  for  the  sole  purpose  of  keeping  a  constant 
current  of  water  laden  with  these  pouring  into  its  mantle 
cavity.  It  is  the  pursuit  of  these  micro-organisms,  which 
leads  to  the  planting  of  the  oyster  in  localities  where  there 
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is  danger  of  sewage  pollution  as  the  truth  of  the  oyster- 
man's  adage,  "  the  muddier  the  water  the  fatter  the 
ovster,  "  depends  upon  the  greater  abundance  of  vegeta- 
tion "upon  muddy  bottoms  with  sluggish  currents." 

The  spat  must  be  started  in  clear  water,  but  at  each 
transplanting  the  growing  bivalve  is  brought  closer  in  to 
shore,  or  even  up  into  the  brackish  waters  of  rivers  and 
harbors,  to  reach  the  richer  crop  of  bacteria,  the  only 
limit  being  the  degree  of  muddincss  which  will  clog  the 
gills  or  bury  the  oyster  in  silt,  and  as  Hcrdman  and  Boyce 
found  that  typhoid  bacilli,  experimentally  introduced, 
were  destroyed  in  the  intestine  of  the  oyster,  and  that 
when  the  latter  was  placed  under  favorable  conditions  for 
vigor,  in  a  current  of  pure  sea  water,  the  bacilli  disap- 
peared in  some  cases  within  twenty-four  hours  and  in- 
variably within  six  or  seven  days,  it  seems  highly  probable 
that  oysters  can  fatten  on  a  diet  of  the  pathogenic  bacilli, 
as  well  as  on  other  bacteria.  So  that  we  apparently  have 
in  the  oyster  itself  a  safeguard  against  the  transmission  of 
disease,  although  it  would  not  be  justifiable  to  trust  to  it 
in  practice.  Still,  it  is  consoling  to  know,  as  seems  clearly 
proven  by  the  report,  that  valuable  beds  actually  con- 
taminated by  sewage  have  the  power  of  purifying  them- 
selves in  a  comparatively  short  time  under  favorable 
conditions. 

Whether  this  mild  bactericidal  power  is  capable  of 
development  by  careful  selection  to  such  a  pitch  as  to 
render  the  precious  bivalves  practically  useful  in  the 
purification  of  sewage  and  thus  combine  sanitation  with 
luxury  and  profit,  is  a  question  for  Utopia.  This  would 
indeed  be  "  a  sea-change,  into  something  rich  and  strange. " 
The  experimental  inoculation  of  oysters  with  typhoid 
bacilli  was  extensively  carried  out  under  various  conditions, 
with  the  invariable  results  indicated  above. 

+ 

Thawing  Frozen  Pipes  by  Electricity 

fjntrical  World  and  Eltttrical  Enginttr,  New  York.  Kxccrpl 
The  recent  continued  cold  weather  offered  opportunity 
for  a  new  and  odd  application  of  electricity— to  the  thaw- 
ing of  frozen  water  pipes.  Among  those  who  have  made 
use  of  the  electric  current  for  this  purpose  is  Mr.  F.  H. 
Sodcn,  an  electrical  engineer  of  Chicago,  who  has  systema- 
tized the  method  of  application  and  extended  it  to  include 
underground  service  pipe.  Mr.  Soden  has  supplied  us 
with  the  following  information  concerning  the  system 
which  he  used  during  the  recent  cold  weather  in  thawing 
<>ut  service  pipe  : 

The  operation  consists  in  uncovering  and  cutting  the 
service  pipe  where  it  enters  the  basement  of  a  building, 
thus  disconnecting  it  electrically  from  the  interior  water- 
pipe  system,  and  obviating  danger  from  leakage  of  current 
to  the  numerous  pipes  and  conductors  usually  about 
buildings.  One  wire  of  the  secondary  main  of  a  trans- 
former is  connected  to  the  indoor  end  of  the  pipe  to  be 
thawed,  and  the  other  wire  connected  to  any  convenient 
point  of  the  water-pipe  system  exposed  on  the  street,  such 
as  a  fire  hydrant,  street-hose  attachment,  or  to  a  faucet  in 
an  adjacent  building.  The  current  should  be  regulated 
to  a  safe  carrying  capacity  for  the  respective  pipes  at  their 
least  conductive  section.  The  primary  of  the  transformer 
is  equipped  with  a  reactive  coil  for  regulation.  The  cur- 
rent should  be  such  as  to  heat  the  pipe  to  about  50°  Fahr. , 
though  ioo°  would  not  be  injurious,  and  would,  of  course, 
hasten  the  work.  Care  should  be  taken,  however  not  to 
approach  near  the  fusing  point  of  lead  pipe,  which  is  at 
617"  Fahr. 

As  the  ice  becomes  sufficiently  loosened,  the  water 
from  the  main  being  under  pressure  forces  a  passage  be- 
tween the  ice  and  the  pipe  and  helps  to  clear  its  own 
way.  The»  power  needed  will  vary  slightly  in  somewhat 
similar  cases,  generally  according  to  the  amount  of  ice 


contained  in  the  pipe.  The  following  is  an  example  of 
the  application  of  Mr.  Soden's  systems.  In  the  St.  James' 
church,  Chicago,  on  February  18,  eighty  feet  of  one-inch 
lead  pipe,  forty-five  feet  of  six-inch  iron  pipe  and  thirty 
feet  of  one-inch  lead  pipe  were  thawed,  the  connecting 
conductor  being  a  copper  wire  in  circuit  with  an  ammeter 
which  showed  a  current  of  one  hundred  and  fifty- five 
amperes  at  twenty-five  volts,  equivalent  to  3775  watts. 
The  water  began  to  flow  in  seven  minutes,  and  there 
was  a  full  head  in  twelve  minutes. 

The  apparatus  used  was  a  laboratory  transformer  con- 
nected to  one  hundred  and  twenty-five-cycle  1100-volt 
alternating  lighting  mains.  The  transformer  was  equipped 
with  a  reactive  coil  in  series  with  a  primary  circuit,  and 
the  secondary  so  wound  that  by  changing  the  connections, 
either  five  volts  or  multiples  of  five  volts  up  to  fifty  volts 
could  be  secured  independently  of  the  reactive  coil  regu- 
lation. Thus  a  large  amperage  was  possible  with  this  ap- 
paratus, and  fine  regulation  could  be  secured  with  the 
reactive  coil  when  desired. 

4- 

Various  Topics 

William  James,  the  psychologist,  of  Harvard  college,  has 
written  lor  the  April  Seribner  a  vigorous  plea  for  the  conser- 
vation of  energy  by  a  less  strenuous  manner  of  living  on  the 
part  of  American  men  and  women.  It  is  aptly  called  "The 
Gospel  of  Relaxation." 

Popular  Scii-nie  Monthly:  Ol  sixteen  hundred  and 
seventy  rive  floats  tiearing  requests  to  the  finder  to  return 
them  which  Prince  Albert  of  Monaco  dropped  into  the  At- 
lantic during  three  research  cruises,  with  a  view  to  learn- 
ing something  of  the  movements  of  surface  currents,  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-six  were  returned  to  him  up  to  the  year 
1892,  The  rti>ats  landed  on  almost  alt  the  shores  of  the 
North  Atlantic.  The  drifts  seem  to  indicate  an  immense 
vortex,  beginning  towards  the  Antilles  and  Central  America 
with  the  gull  stream  and  the  equatorial  current;  passing  the 
Banks  of  Newfoundland  at  a  tangent,  it  turns  to  the  east,  ap- 
proaches the  European  coasts,  and  runs  southward  from  the 
English  channel  to  Gibraltar,  after  having  sent  a  branch  run- 
ning along  the  coast  of  Ireland  and  the  coast  of  Norway  as  far 
as  the  North  Cape.  It  then  returns  to  the  west,  encircling  the 
Canaries.  Its  center  oscillates  somewhere  to  the  southwest  of 
the  A /ores. 

New  York  Times:  Some  of  the  more  advanced  of  the 
physiologists  now  claim  that  the  back  lobes  of  the  brain  are 
the  seat  of  the  highest  intellectual  faculties,  a  theory  which  is 
in  direct  opposition  to  that  of  the  phrenologists  and  to  popular 
opinion  as  well,  the  latter  being  that  a  high  forehead  is  a 
proof  ol  superior  intelligence.  To  the  large  hind  head  has 
been  attributed  an  unusual  degree  of  animalism.  Dr.  C. 
Ulapham.an  anthropologist  of  high  repute  throughout  Europe, 
has  given  arguments  in  favor  of  the  posterior  lobes  in  a  re- 
cently published  paper  which  shows  that  man,  of  all  creatures, 
has  the  most  highly  developed  posterior  lobes,  and  that  the 
ablest  men  and  races  have  them  in  the  highest  perfection. 
Idiots  and  confirmed  lunatics,  according  to  his  investigations, 
have  these  imperfectly  developed  or  in  a  very  bad  slate. 

Elrich  Dahlgren.  after  devoting  much  time  to  the 
study  of  the  method  by  which  fishes  breathe,  has  discovered 
two  membranous  valves  just  inside  the  teeth,  which  makes 
possible  the  following  conception  of  the  breathing  or  telcost 
fishes,  which  is  given  by  Mr.  Dahlgren  in  the  last  issue  of  the 
Princeton  university  Bulletin  .  The  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  the  fish's  apparatus  is  that  of  a  perfect  two-valve  pump. 
In  such  a  pump  there  must  be  a  chamber  which  possesses 
two  openings,  each  guarded  by  a  valve.  The  forces  neces- 
sary to  operate  such  a  structure  are  three  (or  six:  in  number: 
1  A  force  so  applied  as  to  alternately  contract  and  expand  the 
chamber;  3  A  force  to  alternately  shut  and  open  the  poste- 
rior (exit)  valve;  3  A  force  to  alternately  shut  and  open  the  an- 
terior valve.  The  anterior  and  posterior  openings  are  opened 
and  closed  automatically  by  the  branchiostegal  valves  in  the 
gill  opening  or  posterior  opening)  and  by  the  maxillary 
and  mandibular  breathing  valves  in  the  mouth  or  anterior 
opening. 
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RELIGIOUS 

Secret  Societies  in  the  Church  of  England 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  on  the  ritual  crisis,  which 
took  place  in  the  house  of  lords  on  February  9,  Lord 
Halifax  stated  that  "the  root  of  this  agitation  is  to  be 
found  in  all  these  stories  about  secret  societies,"  and  he 
boldly  affirmed  that  the  allegations  concerning  them  were 
"  spurious  and  ridiculous. "  In  the  March  \>ition<il Rer-ieii\ 
Mr.  William  Walsh  takes  up  the  gauntlet  and  asserts  that 
the  following  societies  in  the  Church  of  England  exist  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  secretly  propagating  ritualism  and 
Romanism: 


The  Society  of  the  Holy  Cross  secretly  circulated  the 
"  Priest  in  Absolution  to  guide  ritualistic  father  confess- 
ors in  their  confessional  work.  The  late  Mr.  Mackono- 
chic  wrote  of  it:  "  Its  principles  are  those  which  govern, 
I  believe,  all  confessors  among  ourselves."  Of  the  Society 
of  the  Holy  Cross,  as  a  whole,  the  late  bishop  of  Carlisle 
(Dr.  Harvey  Goodwin)  wrote:  "  It  has  created  a  scandal 
of  unparalleled  magnitude,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
only  right  course  for  wise  and  loyal  churchmen  is  to  wash 
their  hands  of  it."  The  tactics  of  the  society  are  best  de- 
scribed in  the  words  of  its  founder,  the  Rev.  Joseph  New- 
ton Smith,  who  said:  "  He  thought  we  ought  to  cultivate 
'  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent.'  He  thought  our  secrecy  had 
been  a  protection  to  us. 

The  Confraternity  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  is  a  semi- 
secret  society,  composed  of  bishops,  priests,  deacons,  lay- 
men, and  women.  It  exists  for  the  special  purpose  of 
bringing  back  into  the  church  of  England  the  self-same 
sacrifice  of  the  mass  which  our  Protestant  reformers  died 
to  put  down,  and  as  a  necessary  consequence  the  doctrine 
of  the  real  presence.  In  fact,  some  of  its  advocates  have 
unblushingly  taught  transubstantiation  by  name.  It  offers 
every  year  requiem  masses  for  the  dead,  and  every  month 
its  members  are  required  to  pray  for  the  restoration  of  the 
reserved  sacrament,  the  spread  of  "sacramental  confes- 
sion," and  fasting  communion.  There  arc  now  nearly 
1,800  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  who  are  members 
of  this  semi-secret  society  for  bringing  back  the  mass, 
transubstantiation,  sacramental  confession,  fasting  com- 
munion, masses  for  the  living  and  the  dead,  and  even 
purgatory  into  the  Church  of  England. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk  of  late  about  the 
secret  Order  of  Corporate  Reunion.  Not  even  the  Church 
Timet  denies  that  this  society  is  really  secret.  The  object 
of  the  Order  of  Corporate  Reunion  is  to  supply  valid 
orders  to  Church  of  England  clergymen,  and  through  them 
valid  sacraments  to  their  people.  The  order  has  its  secret 
bishops,  one  of  whom  is  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lee,  vicar  of  All 
Saints,  Lambeth.  Another  secret  society  is  the  Order  of 
the  Holy  Redeemer.  It  hoists  the  flag  of  treachery  in 
the  Church  of  England.  Its  members  all  profess  to  belong 
to  the  established  church.  Its  ostensible  leaders  are  not 
men  of  weight,  but  they  have  plenty  of  money  at  their 
disposal  ;  and  a  few  years  since  were  wealthy  enough  to 
take  over  the  care  of  a  ritualistic  sisterhood,  which  had 
been  disbanded  by  the  bishop  of  Ix>ndon  (  Dr.  Temple). 
Every  person  who  joins  this  order  must  sign  a  "  declara- 
tion," or  profession  of  faith,  affirming  that  : — "The  posi- 
tion of  the  bishop  of  Rome  is  that  of  'archbishop  of  all 
the  churches,'  «'.  c,  chief  bishop  (and  consequently  pastor 
and  teacher)  of  the  church."  The  Guild  of  All  Souls  is  a 
semi-secret  society.  It  exists  for  the  sole  purpose  of  propa- 
gating a  belief  in  the  existence  of  purgatory,  and  for  the 
offering  of  masses  and  prayers  for  the  dead  to  get  them 
out  of  purgatorial  fires.  From  its  official  documents  I 
have  ascertained  that  under  its  auspices,  in  England  and 
Wales,  during  the  year  1897,  no  fewer  than  5,185  masses 
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for  the  dead  to  get  them  out  of  purgatory  were  offered 
at  Church  of  England  places  of  worship. 

Let  Lord  Halifax  and  his  friends  deny  the  existence'of 
secret  societies  until  they  are  hoarse  with  shouting.  The 
facts  of  the  case,  and  all  the  evidence,  are  against  their 
assertions  however  loudly  they  may  be  proclaimed.  And 
the  English  public  have  a  right  to  be  indignant  at  the 
underground  work  of  those  secret  conspirators.  There 
must  be  something  bad  in  a  cause  which  will  not  bear  in- 
spection. "  You  remember,"  said  Dr.  Pusey  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Romanizing  English  church  union,  at  its 
annual  meeting  in  1869,  "how  it  was  said  to  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians  of  old,  that,  tortoise-like,  they  were  safe  while 
they  remained  within  their  shell :  if  they  put  forth  their 
heads  they  risked  their  lives." 

The  Reconstituted  Church 

Ciiaklks  y.  Dour,  in  the  March  Xru>  IVtrU,  Boston.  Cotnlens<-il 
for  Pchi.h:  Opinion 
The  new  century,  many  believe,  is  to  see  an  import- 
ant reorganization  of  the  Christian  church.  The  age  of 
dogma  and  dogmatic  disunion  has  passed.  The  world  i» 
wean'  and  somewhat  hopeless  as  regards  efforts  of 
thought  and  discussion  about  the  mysteries  of  religion. 
Give  us  a  simple  and  practical  religion,  men  cry,  a  re- 
ligion in  which  all  can  unite.  A  very  attractive  answer  is 
already  prepared  to  men's  growing  demand  for  a  simple 
and  practical  religion.  Jesus,  it  is  said,  is  the  grand  cen- 
tral figure  in  human  history.  Religious  sentiment, 
deepened  through  centuries  of  human  experience,  en- 
riched by  treasures  of  art.  and  set  to  music  by  great  mas- 
ters, warms  about  this  kingly  figure  of  the  holy  Christ. 
Why  ma>  not  good  men  here  blend  their  petty  differ- 
ences? Why  may  they  not  at  least  say  the  "Apostles 
Creed  "  together,  with  however  various  interpretations,  as 
the  symbol  of  their  reverence  for  the  founder  of  Chris- 
tianity? Take  down  all  needless  barriers,  it  is  said,  that 
now  keep  men  out  of  the  churches,  and  ask  only  that  all 
shall  join  in  calling  Jesus  Christ  their  Lord  and  Master. 
"  Back  to  Jesus  "  is  in  almost  every  church  becoming  a 
favorite  rallying  cry  of  union.  In  this  direction,  many 
voices  tell  us,  lies  the  possibility  of  reorganizing  not  only 
the  faith  but  also  the  scattered  forces  of  Protestant 
Christendom. 

We  are  timidly  but  certainly  coming  to  the  same  dem- 
ocratic conception  of  religion.  Indeed,  it  is  the  only- 
form  of  religion  that  really  fits  a  free  state.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  good  men  raise  the  cry  of  apprehension. 
Tender  sentiments  are  shocked.  "You  are  raising  your 
hand,"  men  complain,  "against  the  Lord's  anointed. 
There  can  be  no  warm  feeling,  they  think,  in  the  religion 
of  one  God  and  a  universal  brotherhood.  How  strangely 
they  misunderstand  the  plainest  teachings  of  Jesus  and 
the  nature  of  his  own  simple  religion  !  To  millions  ot 
men,  in  great  aristocratic  systems  of  ritual,  Jesus  is  titular 
king.  The  pope  in  the  Vatican,  the  bishops  in  their 
palaces,  the  Emperor  William  at  the  head  of  his  armies, 
the  monopolists  rolling  up  their  fortunes,  the  "bosses" 
pulling  political  wires — all  these  call  Jesus  king  and  God. 
What  word  of  his  do  they  not  explain  away  that  threat- 
ens to  exclude  them  from  the  list  of  his  disciples  I  The 
reconstituted  and  Christocentric  church  will,  no  doubt, 
keep  the  vast  majorities  who  like  nothing  better  than  to 
recite  an  ancient  formula.  It  is  easy  to  say  "  Lord. 
Lord."  But  whom  will  they  perforce  leave  out  of  the 
newly  organized  church  ?  They  will  leave  out  those  who. 
with  their  eyes  to  the  future,  and  with  their  hearts  throb- 
bing with  the  central  message  not  only  of  Jesus  but  of  all 
the  prophets  of  the  world,  hold  their  faith  in  the  coming 
commonwealth  of  religion.  Think  you  Jesus  would  hold 
it  a  crime  to  love  truth,  goodness,  God,  more  even  than 
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we  love  him  ?  Think  you  Jesus  would  bar  out  of  his 
company  those  who  love  their  own  friends  whom  they 
have  seen  more  than  they  love  him  whom  they  have  not 
seen?  Think  you  that  it  is  a  duty  to  obey  Jesus,  whose 
precise  words  we  can  never  know,  rather  than  to  obey  the 
voice  of  God  in  our  own  souls  speaking  to-day  ? 

These  are  serious,  profound  and  practical  questions. 
They  mark  an  actual  distinction  which  is  not  growing 
less  but  greater  as  men  think,  and  especially  as  they  try 
to  live  nobly.  The  distinction  is  between  any  form  of 
religion,  however  refined,  which  binds  the  spirits  of  men 
to  the  authority  of  the  past,  and  that  religion  which  be- 
lieves in  the  living  and  present  God,  incarnate  forever  in 
human  conscience  and  love.  In  the  thought  of  this  uni- 
versal religion,  all  may  be  sons  of  God,  all  arc  kings  and 
priests.  This  is  not  to  deny  the  real  faith  of  the  older 
church.  It  comprehends  all  true  faith  that  ever  has 
been.  This  is  not  to  deny  the  real  leadership  of  great 
souls.  It  is  to  open  our  eyes  wide  to  see  every  manifes- 
tation of  the  glory  of  God.  On  lines  narrower  than  this 
faith  the  church  of  the  future  can  never  be  reconstituted, 
h  shall  shut  out  no  true  heart  that  believes  in  goodness. 

Two  Views  of  the  Prohibitionists 

In  response  to  a  request  from  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  edi- 
tor of  the  Outlook,  Bishop  Potter  has  formulated  for  that 
publication  a  further  expression  of  his  views  on  the  sa- 
loon question,  from  which  we  quote  his  view  of  the  pro- 
hibitionist : 

It  is  the  old  situation — as  old  as  the  religion  of  Jesus 
Christ— with  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  on  the  one  hand,  the 
Sadducccs  on  the  other,  and,  over  against  them,  the  truth. 
No  more  perfect  reproduction  of  the  first  named  has  appeared 
in  our  day  than  the  prohibitionist,  et  iii  omue  genus,  arro- 
gant, denunciatory,  ignorant,  unscrupulous  and  untruthful  ; 
holding  one  meager  fragment  of  the  truth  to  their  eyes, 
and  denying  great  and  fundamental  facts  in  human  nature,  in 
their  foolish  and  futile  endeavor  to  remedy  the  perversion  ol 
human  instincts  by  extirpating  them  ;  true  children  of  the 
medixval  systems  of  monastic  asceticism,  which  they  would 
tain  substitute  for  the  freedom  of  a  regenerated  manhood. 
The  grotesque  hypocrisy  of  the  prohibition  system,  from 
Maine  to  Kansas,  is  a  sufficient  commentary  upon  their 
theories.  Meantime,  the  endeavors  of  wiser  men  and  women 
to  better  the  condition — the  homes,  the  domestic  life,  the  rec- 
reations— of  their  less  favored  brethren  go  untouched  of  these, 
tit  successors  of  those  to  whom  Jesus  said  :  ••  Woe  unto  you, 
scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites,  lor  ye  bind  heavy  burdens 
upon  men's  shoulders,  and  grievous  to  be  borne,  and  ye  your- 
selves will  not  touch  them  with  the  tips  of  your  fingers  !  " 

In  commenting  upon  Bishop  Potter's  letter.  Dr.  Ab- 
bott, while  dealing  more  leniently  with  the  prohibitionist, 
practically  takes  common  ground  with  his  contributor. 
He  says  : 

The  Outlook  is  in  lavor  ol  every  just  and  rational  method 
of  controlling  the  sale  and  distribution  of  liquor  ;  but  it  is  also 
m  favor,  at  all  times,  on  alt  occasions,  in  aU  things,  of  truth, 
reason,  and  charity.  There  are  a  host  of  prohibitionists  who 
are  not  given  to  suppression  of  facts,  to  misrepresentation  of 
those  who  differ  with  them,  or  to  offensive  and  intolerable 
oversight  and  interference  with  the  lives  and  habits  or  other 
people  ;  but  there  are  also  a  great  many  prohibitionists  who 
have  made  a  fetish  ol  a  method,  whose  minds  are  not  open  to 
any  candid  examination  or  any  candid  statement  of  facts,  and 
who  are  willing,  in  what  would  be  considered  in  others  an 
unscrupulous  spirit,  to  override  personal  liberty.  Men  and 
women  of  this  temper  are  not  real  reformers  ;  they  are  not 
even  advocates  of  a  true  temperance.  If  they  could  work 
their  will  they  would  plant  the  seeds  of  a  reaction  which 
would  leave  the  situation  worse  than  when  they  took  it  up. 
In  order  to  be  effective,  a  reform  must  be  based  on  truth, 
must  be  rational  in  method,  and  must  carry  with  it  the  judg- 
ment, the  conviction,  and  the  support  of  the  majority.  The  lime 
has  come  when  a  temperance  man  can  refuse  to  be  a  pro- 


hibitionist without  having  his  motives  assailed,  without  being 
accused  of  working  for  the  saloon  and  of  alliance  with  the 
liquor  interests.  If  it  has  not  come,  the  settlement  of  the 
drinking  question  must  be  postponed  until  perfect  liberty  has 
been  secured. 

+ 

Christianity  and  Buddhism  in  Japan 

The  Japanese  Times  of  Tokyo  has  recently  been 
printing  a  series  of  striking  articles  upon  the  religious 
situation  in  that  country  and  the  comparative  conditions 
of  Christianity  and  Buddhism  at  the  present  time.  The 
writer  of  the  article  on  Christianity  is  unnamed,  but  is 
described  as  "a  certain  noted  Christian  reformist."  The 
writer  on  Buddhism  is  Dr.  Inouye,  the  leading  reformer 
of  the  Buddhist  faith. 

It  is  asserted  that  Christianity  in  Japan  has  been  "in- 
active "  for  several  ycais,  but  is  again  showing  signs  of 
progress.  The  early  converts  to  Christianity,  the  first 
writer  says,  believed  everything  that  was  told  them  by  the 
missionaries  and  embraced  with  ardor  a  creed  they  could 
not  comprehend  because  it  promised  so  many  blessings 
and  so  much  consolation,  and  they  undertook  the  work 
of  evangelizing  their  fellow  countrymen  with  a  zeal  and 
enthusiasm  which  was  too  feverish  to  last  long.  The  zeal 
of  many  exhausted  itself  in  a  few  years  and  when  the  ed- 
ucated converts  had  time  to  reflect  and  investigate  they 
discovered  defects  and  differences  among  Christians  which 
were  in  direct  contradiction  to  their  professions  and  teach- 
ings. They  put  doctrines  above  morals  and  engaged  in 
theological  controversies  with  such  bitterness  as  to  con- 
demn each  other  and  demonstrate  their  own  inconsist- 
ency. Learned  men  from  Japan  who  went  abroad  dis- 
covered that  vice,  crime,  poverty  and  depravity  prevailed 
to  a  greater  extent  among  Christian  nations  than  in  Japan 
before  Christianity  had  been  taught,  while  those  who  re- 
mained at  home  could  not  blind  their  eyes  to  the  fact  that 
immigrants  from  Christian  nations  brought  into  Japan 
vices  and  immoral  practices  which  were  unknown  before 
their  arrival  and  would  not  be  tolerated  by  a  pagan 
people. 

These  discoveries,  as  well  as  scientific  investigation, 
caused  many  philosophical  minds  to  repudiate  the  Chris- 
tian religion  and  drift  into  materialism,  but  a  majority  of 
the  Japanese  Christians  have  come  through  the  ordeal  of 
doubt  with  their  faith  confirmed  and  fresh  inspiration, 
and  have  renewed  the  work  of  evangelization  with  in- 
creased zeal  and  vigor.  Hereafter,  however,  the  writer 
says,  they  will  devote  less  time  to  theological  controversy 
and  more  to  teaching  morals,  and  will  direct  their  ener- 
gies to  bringing  the  state  and  Christianity  nearer  together, 
and  adapt  the  undisputed  benefits  of  the  foreign  faith  to 
the  peculiar  requirements  of  the  Japanese  people. 

Dr.  Inouye,  the  Buddhist  reformer,  admits  that  his 
religion  is  in  a  state  of  decay  and  generations  behind  the 
times.  Its  stagnation,  he  says,  furnishes  a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  remarkable  advance  which  the  people  have 
made  in  commerce,  education  and  industry,  and  he  pre- 
dicts that  unless  radical  reforms  arc  immediately  intro- 
duced the  Buddhist  religion  will  soon  be  entirely  dis- 
carded by  the  educated  classes  and  left  only  for  the  con- 
solation of  ignorant  and  superstitious  coolies.  He  at- 
tributes the  stagnation  of  Buddhism  to  the  defective  ed- 
ucation, depravity  and  indolence  of  the  priests,  due  to 
the  large  endowments  of  land  and  the  liberal  revenues  de- 
rived therefrom,  which  enable  them  to  live  in  luxury  and 
idleness.  These  conditions  have  not  only  destroyed  their 
energy  and  ambition,  but  have  attracted  to  the  temples 
men  who  sought  a  religious  life  solely  for  the  enjoyment 
it  offers.  Thus,  while  the  remainder  of  the  population 
has  been  inspired  by  new  ideas  and  the  spirit  of  progress. 
Buddhism  has  been  falling  into  decay.  Dr.  Inouye  ad- 
vocates the  passage  of  laws  by  parliament  abolishing  all 
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orders  of  religious  seclusion,  the  selection  of  priests  by 
the  patrons  of  temples,  and  the  appointment  of  the  su- 
perior ecclesiastics  by  the  government  after  examinations 
to  determine  their  intellectual  and  moral  qualifications. 
He  declares  that  if  these  suggestions  arc  carried  out  the 
influence  and  usefulness  of  Buddhism  will  be  restored  ; 
otherwise  it  must  continue  to  decay. 

+ 

Various  Topics 

It  h  at  length  announced  that  Rabbi  Hirsch,  of  Chicago, 
has  declined  his  call  to  be  chief  rabbi  of  the  Temple  Kmanu- 
El  in  New  York. 

One  result  of  the  pope's  encyclical  on  Americanism  is  the 
withdrawal  by  Father  Klein  ol  his  French  translation  of  the 
"  Life  of  Father  Hecker." 

After  a  pastorate  of  nearly  four  years  in  the  First  Presby- 
terian church  of  Washington,  the  Rev.  T.  De  Witt  Talmage. 
D.D..  has  thought  best  to  resign,  and  devote  himsclt  to  lec- 
turing and  journalism. 

The  American  missionary  association  has  decided  to  enter 
upon  educational  work  in  Porto  Rico  on  the  same  lines 
adopted  in  the  south  and  west  for  Negroes  and  Indians.  The 
points  selected  are  San  Juan,  May-ague/  and  I'tuado. 

Chicagt  !ntt-r-Ocean:  This  city  is  threatened  with  another 
heresy  trial.  The  associate  pastor  ol  Plymouth  church,  who, 
since  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Gunsaulus,  has  been  its  only 
pastor,  has  laid  his  orthodoxy  under  suspicion  by  his  sermon 
on  '•  The  Divinity  of  Man,"  and  his  heretical  remark  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  fall  ol  man  should  be  replaced  by  the 
doctrine  of  the  rise  of  man. 

The  F.nglish  Zionists  have  set  on  foot  a  movement  to  ac- 
quire the  site  of  the  Maccabean  tombs  at  Modin,  together 
with  the  surrounding  land.  For  this  purpose  /j.ooo  will  be 
required,  and  it  is  proposed  to  secure  this  sum  from  English 
Zionists.  Then  those  of  other  countries  will  be  invited  to  pro- 
vide a  fund  for  the  foundation  of  a  colony  agricultural  college, 
or  some  similar  establishment  upon  the  site  as  a  memorial. 

The  Overcomers,"  or  Spoffordites,  who  settled  in  Jerusa- 
lem and  organized  a  colony  with  the  purpose  of  patterning 
after  the  Saviour,  becoming  celibates  and  overcoming  all 
desires  of  the  flesh,  were  pronounced  by  the  Rev.  Selah 
Merrill,  the  United  States  consul  at  Jerusalem,  to  be  a  set  of 
immoral  people  who  disgraced  the  community.  Complaint 
was  made  to  our  state  department  by  the  "  Overcomers,"  but 
the  charges  were  sustained,  in  part  at  least,  and  Consul 
Merrill  was  vindicated.  • 

At  the  joint  meeting  of  the  executive  committees  ol 
the  federation  of  churches  and  Christian  workers  in  New 
York  city,  and  the  open  and  institutional  church  league,  it 
was  decided  to  take  steps  for  the  formation  of  a  national 
federation  of  churches  and  Christian  workers.  Both  of  these 
societies  have  accomplished  much  for  the  better  organization 
of  Christian  work,  and  their  experience  leads  them  to  feel  that 
an  extension  of  the  idea  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  other 
sections  of  the  country. 

The  University  Congregational  church.  Chicago,  has 
adopted  a  creed  which  reads  as  follows  : 

We.  the  undersigned,  are  associated  together  for  the  worship 
of  t.od.  religious  instruction,  mutual  hclpfulnrs*  in  tlie  spiritual 
life  and  for  service  to  our  fellowmen.  We  believe  in  the  two 
laws  of  love  toward  (iod  and  towards  our  neighbor  as  proclaimed 
aud  expounded  by  Jesus  to  be  the  fundamental  and  all-inclusive 
ideal  ol  every  true  life.  In  subscribing  ourselves  as  members  ol 
the  University  Congregational  church,  we  declare  it  our  ]iur|>ose 
In  strive  to  make  the  spirit  of  Clirist  dominant  in  our  lives  and  in 
all  the  relations  of  men  to  each  other. 

Lady  Winborne's  donkey  has  become  a  personage  second 
only  to  Mr.  Kensit  in  the  anti-ritualistic  disturbance  in  Eng- 
land. Lady  Wimborne  wrote  to  the  newspapers  a  story  of  a 
donkey's  being  used  in  a  procession  on  Palm  Sunday  inside 
ol  a  ritualistic  church  lately,  without  naming  the  church. 
Indignant  denials  of  the  truth  of  the  story  were  then 
printed  from  several  churches  which  had  been  accused  at 
some  time  or  other  since  the  early  ritualistic  days  of  being 
the  scene  of  the  occurrence.  Since  then  belief  or  dishcliel 
in  the  authenticity  of  the  donkey  has  become  a  touchstone  of 
religious  opinion  among  the  contestants. 


LETTERS   AND  ART 

BjSrnstjerne  Bjdrnson  and  His  New  Play 

William  Archer,  in  the  London  Daily  Ckronirtt.  Condensed 

for  Public  Oinion 
Once  only  have  I  seen  Bjb'rnstjerne  Bjornson.   It  was 
on  a  sweltering  Sunday  morning  in  September  last  that 
my  brother  and  I  mounted  the  stairs  of  his  daughter's  flat 


BJORNST  J  ERNE  BJORNSON 


in^Munich — where  perhaps  at  that  moment  the  impious 
caricature  was  being  concocted  which  has  since  driven  his 
son-in-law  into  exile,  under  the  withering  charge  of 
majestiltsMeidigung.  Bjornson  had  seen  our  cab  drive 
up,  and  welcomed  us  at  the  stair-head  with  all  the  ex- 
pansive cordiality  of  his  temperament.  As  he  led  us  into 
his  study,  his  first  words  were:  "Odd  that  you  should 
call  to-day !  We  have  this  moment  put  the  finishing 
touch  to  the  new  play."  It  was  some  time  before  I  un- 
derstood why  he  used  the  plural  pronoun.  Had  he  for 
once  taken  a  collaborator,  I  wondered?  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  he  was  thinking  of  his  lifelong  and  inseparable  col- 
laborator, his  wife,  who  copies  for  the  press  all  his  ex- 
ceedingly illegible  manuscripts. 

Never  have  I  spent  a  more  interesting  hour  than  that 
which  followed.  My  long  admiration  for  the  poet  would 
have  made  it  interesting  to  me  even  if  the  man  himself  had 
been  less  impressive.  It  was  in  spelling  out  his  exquisite- 
peasant  stories  that  I  learned  his  language.  Many  of  his 
lyrics — for  he  is  perhaps  greatest  as  a  lyric  poet — had  sung 
in  my  soul  ever  since  my  boyhood.  I  thought  of  the  al- 
most Shakespearean  work  he  had  done  in  romantic  drama 
(especially  in  "Sigurd  Slembe ")  and  of  the  mingled 
strength  and  tenderness  of  his  later  fiction.  Finally,  I 
thought  of  his  strenuous  and  dauntless  career  as  a  patriot 
politician,  and  felt  myself  in  the  presence  of  one  of  the 
master  spirits  of  the  age,  an  artist  of  manifold  gifts,  a 
potent  and  nobly-inspired  thinker  and  worker. 

But  had  I  been  ignorant  of  his  writings,  and  even  of 
his  name,  I  could  not  have  been  ten  minutes  in  his  com- 
pany without  recognizing  in  him  a  man  of  genius.  With- 
out declaiming,  without  orating,  without  even  monopo- 
lizing the  conversation,  he  struck  me  as  the  most 
unmistakably  eloquent  man  I  had  ever  encountered.  Had 
1  known  nothing  of  his  career,  I  should  have  said  :  "This 
man  is  a  great  orator,"  as,  in  fact,  even  his  enemies  ad- 
mit him  to  be.  He  is  expressive  to  the  finger  tips.  He 
talked  of  many  things,  and  every  word  he  uttered  con- 
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firmed  my  estimate  of  him  as  a  generous,  ardent,  truly 
humane  and  civilized  spirit,  not  always  wise,  perhaps,  not 
always  tactful,  but  incapable  of  pettiness,  and  instinct 
with  elemental  force. 

He  told  us  the  title  of  his  new  play,  "  Paul  1-ange  and 
Tora  Parsbcrg,"  which  now  lies  before  me  in  a  compe- 
tent translation  by  Mr.  H.  L.  Braekstad.  He  told  us 
that  it  was  a  faithful  and  frank  presentation  of  a  tragedy 
which  had  occurred  in  Norwegian  political  life  some  ten 
years  previously.  No  names  were  mentioned,  but  I  knew 
I  to  what  he  referred — the  suicide  of  a  Norwegian  cabinet 
I  minister  who  once,  by  the  way,  held  an  official  position 
in  London.  "  I  myself  play  a  part  in  the  drama/'  said 
BjSmson,  "and  you  will  find  I  have  not  spared  myself." 
He  has,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  transferred  real  events  and 
revelations  to  the  stage  with  veiy  great  fidelity,  and  it  is 
astonishing  how  this  "slice  of  life  "  becomes  in  his  hands 
i  well-knit  artistic  whole. 

The  !.on«lon  Amdtmy,  March  4 
The  drama  of  "  Paul  Lange  and  Tora  Parsberg,'  trans- 
lated by  H.  L.  Braekstad  (Harper  &  Bros. )  is  another 
"lost  leader,  "a  subject  of  the  same  kind  as  Garborg's 
••  Irreconcilables,"'  which  is  a  document  of  the  history  of 
Norway  in  1888.    Paul  Lange  is  a  '•  minister  of  state  " 
(not  prime  minister);  he  is  much  given  to  resigning,  and 
is  just  going  to  resign  for  the  third  time  when  the  play  be- 
gins.   He  is  wanted  by  the  court  to  do  a  stroke  for  the 
government  by  making  a  speech  to  bolster  up  the  old  par- 
liament hand  who  is  in  office  at  the  time,  and  for  this  ser- 
vice he  is  offered  (by  a  wonderful  quid-chewing  royal 
chamberlain)  the  post  of  ambassador  in  London.  After 
promising  his  dearest  political  friend  that  he  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  old  one,  he  goes  and  makes  the 
speech  required  by  the  court  and  the  government.  The 
excitement    of  the  patriots   at   the   contradictions  in 
Lange 's  views  is  the  liveliest  part  of  the  play;  they— 
members  of  the  storthing,  by  name  Ramm,  Saume,  Picnc, 
Ihlke,  with  others — refuse  patriotically  to  shake  hands 
with  Paul  Lange  at  a  party  at  Tora  Parsberg  s.  Their 
very  natural,  if  ungenerous,  manners,  appear  to  shock 
Paul  I.ange,  and  in  the  last  act,  being  compelled  to  real- 
ize for  himself  that  he  is  not  a  success,  he  goes  off  the 
stage  with  a  pistol.    The  part  played  by  Tora  Parsberg 
n  all  this  would  be  interesting  if  it  were  possible  to  be- 
lieve in  Lange ;  but  while  the   political  situation  has 
everything  in  it  required  for  the  plot  of  a  classical  trag- 
edy, the  development  of  it  is  too  trivial.    There  is  no  real 
r'orcc,  or  anything  but  the  most  general  and  abstract  im- 
*  pression  of  political  appetites  and  envies,  in  all  the  splut- 
ter of  Ramm,  Bang,  Storm,  and  other  grisly  guests  at 
Tora's  party.     It  is  the  politics  of  a  boys'  school  ;  the 
dramatic  problem  will  do  equally  well  for  a  school  or  a 
parliament,  but  if  parliament  is  chosen  as  the  scene,  one 
looks  naturally  for  something  rather  less  callow  and  crude 
than  the  ideas  and  demeanor  of  these  politicians. 

+ 

A  Theory  of  Dramatic  Criticism 

Norman  UapcooI),  in  tlx:  March  Forum,  New  York.  Condensed 
(or  Public  Opinion 
William  Gillette,  in  scolding  the  critic  of  a  town  where 
Secret  Service  "  had  been  attacked,  says  that  newspapers 
have  a  habit  of  "roasting"  good  performances  and  of 
letting  poor  ones  down  easy.    There  arc  mercenary  mo- 
tives involved,  but  there  is  also  one  principle  which  may 
he  used  as  a  partial  defense.    As  it  is  absurd  to  have  the 
same  standard  for  every  kind  of  performance,  the  person 
who  goes  to  a  theater  devoted  to  cheap  prices  and  cheap 
performances  must  not  turn  on  the  show  the  heavy  guns 
he  would  use  on  Bernhardt  or  Salvini,  nor  apply  to  farce, 
vaudeville,   tragedy  and  melodrama  the  same  foot-rule. 
Every  kind  of  art  breeds  its  own  standards ;  and  every 
degree  of  excellence  calls  for  its  own  rules  of  criticism, 
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which  is  one  of  the  penalties  of  excellence.  Thus  it  is 
reasonable  to  condemn  in  "Secret  Service"  certain  quali- 
ties which  in  a  poorer  play  would  be  merits. 

To  discuss  modern  art,  we  must  understand  modern 
life.  Formerly  the  upper  classes  were  mainly  considered. 
Today  we  arc  all  mixed  in,  and  our  critic  should  see 
what  ingredients  graphically  represent  the  mixture.  In 
his  mind  the  details  will  give  support  and  not  confusion 
to  the  whole  ;  and  what  he  says  will  be  full  of  links  be- 
tween prosperity  and  the  slums.  The  critic  who  is  to 
mark  out  our  path  should  know  the  audience,  from  gal- 
lery to  parquet,  from  the  fashionable  theater  to  vaudeville. 
He  should  sec  it  with  an  eye  intimate  with  the  shapes  of 
beauty  which  have  always  given  immortality  to  truth  ;  but 
this  is  what  he  has  in  common  with  the  greatest  critics  of 
the  past.  What  is  special  to  him  is  his  knowledge  of  a 
new  situation.  The  prophet  of  civilization  in  which  every 
stratum  of  the  public  has  a  voice,  his  first  duty  is  to  com- 
prehend the  audiences  of  his  country  ;  and  he  can  learn  as 
much  at  the  base  of  the  social  system  as  at  its  apex.  Rec- 
ognizing the  influence  of  the  theater  on  numbers  always 
increasing,  and  noting  the  confusion  of  standards  and 
ideals  in  our  changing  civilization,  one  who  has  convic- 
tions to-day  should  be  moved  to  enforce  them.  The  pub- 
lic, with  all  its  vagaries,  has  tendencies  to  he  encouraged. 
All  good  plays,  foreign  or  native,  help  to  educate  the  pub- 
lic ;  but  what  is  worth  most  is  national,  for  only  by  being 
national  can  high  art  reach  the  people.  The  critic  needs 
principles  drawn  from  all  times,  but  adapted  to  the  con- 
ditions of  his  country  ;  and,  as  the  theatre  is  dormant  in 
England  and  America,  what  is  wanted  in  criticism  is  in- 
spiration rather  than  completeness.  We  need  somebody 
with  vigor  to  stir  us  to  the  love  of  art. 

The  task  of  the  critic  is  enlarged  by  universal  half- 
education,  but  not  rendered  hopeless.  Hereafter,  if  he 
is  to  have  real  influence,  he  must,  like  the  dramatist,  ap- 
peal at  once  to  gallery  and  parquet.  To  do  that,  his 
moral  wisdom  must  leaven  all  he  knows,  making  him  a 
brother  to  the  simplest  auditor.  Can  the  present  oppor- 
tunity for  such  a  spirit  be  overrated  ?  The  degeneracy  of 
our  stage  is  almost  universally  ascribed  to  the  controlling 
influence  of  the  crowd.  To  reach  them,  to  do  a  little  to 
kindle  their  minds  and  ideas,  is  as  high  a  mission  as  is 
offered  to  criticism  to-day.  Their  critic  must  be  humble. 
He  must  submit,  sympathize  and  understand  in  order  to 
lead.  By  despising  superficial  forms,  and  looking  into  the 
heart  of  the  drama,  I.essing  saw  that  Shakespeare,  for  gen- 
erations contrasted  with  the  Greeks,  was,  in  the  larger 
view,  more  like  Sophocles  than  any  modern  dramatist. 
With  a  simple  and  determined  mind,  opening  itself  to 
every  appeal  of  human  nature,  Lessing  almost  alone  un- 
dermined the  narrow  intellectual  influence  of  French  clas- 
sicism in  Germany,  and  prepared  his  countrymen  for  a 
home-made  reality  which  reached  its  height  before  Schiller 
died,  and  breathes  in  the  Fatherland  to-day.  What  would 
be  the  value  of  a  man  who  could  tell  England  and  America 
so  clearly  what  they  want  ?  Only  he  must  not  be  an  aristo- 
crat or  a  pedant,  but  a  large  human  being,  with  a  firm 
stomach,  who  knows  and  loves  the  people. 

A  writer  in  the  London  Daily  News  claims  that  the  ora- 
torios of  Perosi  are  avowedly  features  of  a  religious  propa- 
ganda, and  they  have  very  warmly  been  taken  up  by  the 
clerical  party  in  Italy,  headed  by  the  pope,  as  a  sort  of  anti- 
dote to  the  sordid  libretti  of  the  school  of  "  Cavallcria  Rusli- 
cana."  Indeed,  in  musical  Italy  there  are  now  two  distinct 
parties,  and  as  Mascagni  is  supposed  to  be  supported  by  the 
f|uirinal  and  I'erosi  by  the  Vatican,  the  contest,  in  which  the 
two  composers  have  quite  unwittingly  taken  part,  has  become 
to  a  certain  extent  political.  Mascagni,  at  any  rate,  has  no 
feeling  in  the  matter,  and  at  the  first  performance  of 
••  Lazarus  "  at  Rome  he  was  most  enthusiastic  in  his  applause. 
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Siegfried  Wagner's  Opera 

Musical  A  mrrua.  New  York 

Much  superficial  comment  has  been  printed  on  Sieg- 
fried Wagner's  first  opera,  *'  Der  Barenhauter."  recently 
produced  in  Munich.    The  only  exhaustive  and  authori- 


tative criticism  of  the  music  that  has  reached  here  comes 
via  the  London  I'thgraph.  Its  able  correspondent  writes: 
One  finds  here  traces  of  Richard  Wagner  in  his  third  pe- 
riod, and  still  more  of  the  master  in  the  manner  that  gave  us 
"  Lohengrin  "  and  •'  Tannhauser."  To  the  cxampleof  Hum- 
pcrdinck  the  composer  owes,  beyond  doubt,  the  general  com- 
plexion of  his  work,  the  coupling  of  simple  phrase  and  elab- 
orate treatment,  and  the  quick  alternation  ol  the  flowing  and 
the  fantastic  in  music.  Another  influence  that  has  been  at 
work  is  that  of  Richard  Strauss,  the  Berlioz  of  modern  Ger- 
many, so  far  as  the  seeking  out  and  piling  up  of  orchestral 
eccentricities  is  concerned.  Tbe  instrumentation  of  ••  Der 
Barenhauter  "  is  cast  quite  frequently  in  the  "  Till  F.ulenspic- 
gcl  "  mould,  and  it  would  not  surprise  me  to  learn  that  Richard 
Strauss— a  devoted  adherent  of  the  Wagner  family-  had 
Iwstowcd  something  more  upon  the  score  than  a  mere  critical 
glance. 

4- 

Literary  Standards 

R.W.  Conan  r,  in  the  Chicago  Dial.  Condensed  for  Public  OPINION 
When  and  where  is  to  appear  the  true  prophet  of  the 
literati, — he  who  is  to  stand  and  cry,  "  Behold  the  ideal 
taste,  the  perfect  writer,  the  ultimate  authority  "?  Every 
writer  who  has  high  ideals,  and  has,  besides,  the  saving 
grace  to  feel  dissatisfied  with  his  own  accomplishment,  has 
moments  when  he  longs  for  one  clear,  sure  voice  amid 
the  crackle  of  conflicting  criticism,  -  -one  bright,  fixed 
pole  star  in  the  uncertain  sky.  He  has  tasted  the  '"classics," 
only  to  be  more  fully  persuaded  how  wisely  and  wittily 
Mark  Twain  has  described  them.  He  samples  modern 
models,  only  to  find  many  men,  many  minds.  Each 
author  has  his  constituency  of  admirers  ;  to  others  he  is 
either  indifferent  or  altogether  anathema.  One  is  too 
psychological,  another  is  all  "fight  and  love"  stories; 
one  is  naughty  without  being  nice,  another  too  nice  to  be 
cither  naughty  or  interesting  ;  here  one  discusses  "  prob- 
lems," there  it  is  a  problem  that  he  is  discussing;  this  one 


sermonizes,  that  scandalizes ;  one  is  too  smart,  another 
too  simple  ;  this  one  buries  his  little  grain  of  thought  in 
a  bushel  of  verbiage,  that  one  sends  forth  the  children  of 
his  brain  too  scantily  clothed  for  decency  ;  alike  in  the 
dense  air  of  realism  and  in  the  ratified  air  of  hyper-idealism 
we  gasp  for  breath  :  and  so  it  goes. 

In  such  a  state  of  things,  what  is  the  writer  or  reader 
to  do  who  is  ambitious  to  improve  his  style  and  cultivate 
his  taste  :  is  he  to  go  with  the  crowd,  calling  all  things 
good  which  others  call  good,  or  is  he  to  lay  himself  open 
to  the  charge  of  conceit  and  presumption  by  daring  to  ex- 
ercise his  independent  judgment,  even  of  the  immortals 
Is  it  all  a  delusion,  anyhow,  this  talk  about  higher  and 
lower  taste, — the  distinction  being  as  valid  as  that  well- 
known  difference  between  orthodoxy  and  heterodoxy? 
If  there  is  no  absolute  standard,  how  shall  one  taste  be 
higher  or  another  lower?  Perhaps,  after  all,  it  is  only  a 
matter  of  time,  circumstance, — and  luck.  Worse  yet, 
the  past  sheds  no  light  on  the  present  or  the  future.  The 
books  which  delighted  the  fathers  excite  in  us  cither  dis- 
taste or  the  very  gentle  interest  of  the  "  classicist."  Books 
change  and  we  change  with  them  ;  but  is  it  up  or  down  J 
In  short,  is  there  any  real  literary  evolution  ? 

There  is  but  one  way  out  of  this  fog  of  other  people's 
tastes  and  opinions  :  to  sec  that  our  question  is  only  one 
phase  of  a  much  larger  one.  That  question  is  world-wide 
and  world-old  :  Pontius  Pilate  was  not  the  first  to  ask  it ; 
it  knows  no  bounds  of  time  or  space.  The  whole  literary, 
moral,  and  social  order,  nay,  even  the  universe  itself,  rav- 
els out  into  a  pitiful  reductio  ad  absurdum  unless  we  assume 
the  existence  of  an  absolute  standard  of  truth  and  beauty. 
This  is  a  necessity,  not  of  religion  only,  but  of  sanity  as 
well. 

Various  Topics 

Reuss  has  a  musical  composer  among  its  Prince  Henrys. 
The  "  Third  Symphony,"  by  Prince  Heinrich  XXIV  of  Reuss- 
Schleiz-Kcistritz,  is  to  be  performed  at  the  Munich  royal 
academy  of  music. 

Ernest  Legouve,  the  senior  member  oi  the  French  acad 
emy,  has  entered  upon  his  ninety-third  year.    He  received  a 
prize  from  the  academy  for  a  poem  seventy  years  ago,  and  ha- 
been  a  member  or  that  body  since  1854. 

The  request  made  to  Mr.  Ruskin  that  Mr.  Holman  Hum 
should  paint  his  portrait  has  received  a  negative.  His  present 
state  of  health,  say  those  who  know  him  best,  would  not  per 
mit  him  to  face  the  fatigue  of  sitting  to  so  laborious  and  con 
scientious  a  painter  as  Mr.  Holman  Hunt. 

The  subscription  for  a  monument  to  Wagner  in  Berlin  hi* 
been  closed,  having  reached  the  sum  of  about  $25,000,  ami 
the  competition  lor  the  design  has  been  opened.  The  compc 
tition  for  the  Lis/t  monument  in  Weimar  has  l>een  opened 
only  German  and  Austrian  sculptors  are  invited.  This  is  to 
cost  not  to  exceed  $10,000.  and  will  be  erected  in  the  fine 
park  that  surrounds  the  Liszt  museum. 

News  of  Ignace  Paderewski's  first  appearance  in  St 
Petersburg  emphasizes  the  fact  that  his  manager  has  intro 
duced  into  Russia  methods  of  advertising  never  witnessed 
there  before.  In  every  shop  window  of  St.  Petersburg  hangs 
the  well-known  picture  of  the  pianist.  This  is  said  to  be  thr 
first  time  that  the  picture  of  any  artist  who  appeared  then 
has  been  displayed  in  this  way  to  the  public. 

Alexander  Pushkin  was  born  at  Moscow  May  26,  17^ 
and  was  killed  in  a  duel  Jan.  26,  1837.  Russia  proposes  a 
grand  centennial  celebration  of  the  poet  in  May  next.  There 
has  been  appointed  a  special  commission,  under  the  presi 
dency  of  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine,  who  is  the  president  01 
the  imperial  academy  of  sciences.  The  ecclesiastical  digni- 
taries arc  to  give  a  helping  hand,  and  special  services  arc  to 
be  held  over  the  poet's  tomb.  Pushkin's  dramatic  pieces  art 
to  be  performed  at  the  theatres,  and  there  is  to  be  an  cxhibi 
tion  of  Pushkin's  relics.  The  emperor  is  to  ask  the  state  to  pur- 
chase the  poets  country  seat  and  to  look  toward  its  preservation 
in  the  future. 
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MISCELLANY 

The  Largest  Life 

A«c«iBAT.t>  I.ampman,  in  the  March  Atlantis  Monthly,  Boston 
Kxcerpl 

There  is  a  beauty  at  the  goal  of  life, 

A  beauty  growing  since  the  world  began, 

Through  every  age  and  race,  through  lapse  and  strife, 

Till  the  great  human  soul  complete  her  span. 

Beneath  the  waves  of  storm  that  lash  and  bum, 

The  currents  of  blind  passion  that  appall, 

To  listen  and  keep  watch  till  we  discern 

The  tide  of  sovereign  truth  that  guides  it  all  ; 

So  to  address  our  spirits  to  the  height, 

And  so  attune  them  to  the  valiant  whole. 

That  the  gTeat  light  be  clearer  for  our  light, 
And  the  great  soul  the  stronger  for  our  soul  ; 
To  have  done  this  is  to  have  lived,  though  fame 
Remember  us  with  no  familiar  name 

Kipling  at  School 

Michael  Gikfokd  White,  in  the  New  York  Indtftndtnt, 

March  iG.    Condensed  for  FrHl.11:  Opinion 
It  is  generally  conceded  that  in  the  lives  of  all  men 
who  rise  to  great  distinction  the  influences  which  are 
brought  to  bear  upon  them  during  their  earlier  years  leave 
marks  which  arc  never  effaced,  that  in  the  boy  is  to  be 
discerned  much  of  the  forthcoming  man.    As  in  the  case 
jf  Charles  Dickens  this  appears  also,  in  a  measure,  to  be 
That  of  the  foremost  literary  man  of  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury, Rudyard  Kipling,  who  was  better  known  to  the 
writer  as  simply  "Gigs" — Gigs,  the  irrepressible  fellow, 
always  in  some  harmless  mischief,  always  playing  off  some 
joke  upon  either  one  of  the  masters  or  his  schoolfellows, 
no  respecter  of  persons,  and  not  caring  one  jot  what 
<ood  or  evil  opinion  those  held  of  him  with  whom  he 
came  in  daily  contact.    And  this  trend  of  disposition 
»as  certainly  inclined  to  be  fostered  by  the  environment 
:n  which  Kipling  found  himself  at  the  United  Service  col- 
iege,  Westward  Ho,  during  the  six  or  seven  years  between 
the  time  he  left  India  as  a  child  and  returned  to  that 
country  almost  a  man.    Shortly  before  his  first  arrival  in 
England  the  United  Service  college  had  been  founded  with 
:hc  principal  object  of  educating  the  sons  of  civil  and 
military  Anglo-Indian  officers  at  Westward  Ho,  North 
Devon,  bordering  on  that  romantic  country  made  known 
to  many  readers  by  Blackmorc's  "  Lorna  iioonc." 

Whether  it  was  that  the  authorities  of  the  school  con- 
sidered it  good  policy,  in  order  to  retain  the  hundred  and 
twenty  odd  scholars  they  had  already  secured  and  to  en- 
tourage others  to  join  the  college,  not  to  enforce  too 
strict  a  discipline,  one  can  not  tell  ;  but  certainly  the  order 
maintained  was  decidedly  lax,  the  boys  being  permitted 
to  roam  over  the  country  in  predatory  bands,  bird  nesting, 
poaching  for  the  love  of  the  danger,  and  engaging  in  des- 
perate fights  with  the  Appledore  "cads,"  in  which  the 
victory  was  never  admitted  to  be  on  the  side  of  the 
latter.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  it  was  not  long  before  the 
farmers  and  country  folk  came  to  most  strongly  disap- 
prove of  the  new  establishment  at  Westward  Ho,  for 
which  there  is  also  no  doubt  "Stalky,  McTush.  and 
Beetle  "  were  not  a  little  responsible.  The  whole  life  at 
the  college  was  of  a  very  rough  and  tumble  description, 
which,  looked  at  from  a  certain  point  of  view,  may  per- 
haps have  been  a  good  one,  as  a  lesson  how  to  receive 
with  equanimity  any  subsequent  buffets  of  fortune.  The 
cane  was  in  frequent  use,  both  on  the  part  of  the  masters 
and  the  prefects  or  upper  sixth  form  boys,  to  whom  the 
greater  part  of  the  out-of-school  order  was  delegated,  but 
which  chastising  the  boys  took  very  much  in  the  way  of 


a  joke.  It  is  a  coincidence,  worthy  of  notice  to  those 
parents  whose  children  are  not,  perhaps,  so  devoted  to 
their  books  as  might  seem  desirable,  that  not  only  Kip- 
ling but  both  his  chosen  companions  evinced  little  ambi- 
tion to  stand  at  the  head  of  a  class.  The  whole  world  is 
aware  of  the  pedestal  upon  which  one  of  the  three 
["Stalky,  Beetle,  McTush"]  now  stands,  but  it  may  be 
interesting  also  to  call  to  mind  the  fact  that  the  other 
two,  when  the  time  came,  passed  brilliantly  into  the 
scientific  branch  of  the  British  military  service. 

As  an  illustration  of  Kipling's  behavior  in  class,  there 
was  a  certain  geography  master  who  greatly  favored  the 
drawing  of  sections  of  the  earth's  surface,  showing  the 
mountain  ranges,  rivers,  lakes,  seas,  strata,  etc.,  and  which 
were  generally  executed  by  his  pupils  on  sheets  of  fools- 
cap. At  first  the  master  was  contented  with  quite  ordi- 
nary distances  between  two  given  points,  as  from  London 
to  Edinburgh,  Paris  to  Berlin,  and  so  forth;  but  gradually 
he  came  to  lengthen  them  out  to  an  alarming  extent — 
Chicago  to  Timbuctoo,  Vladivostok  to  Goa,  Cape  Town 
to  Moscow,  which,  while  it  embarrassed  the  rest  of  the 
boys,  suggested  a  humorous  idea  to  Kipling.  From  some- 
where or  other  he  procured  several  rolls  of  wall  paper,  and 
then  day  and  night  with  pens  and  brushes  he  labored  dili- 
gently on  a  gigantic  section,  inserting  men,  birds,  beasts 
and  fishes,  trees — in  fact,  anything  he  could  think  of, 
which  being  at  length  completed  to  his  satisfaction,  Kip- 
ling calmly  awaited  the  result  of  his  joke.  When  at  last 
the  geographical  master  called  for  that  particular  section, 
to  his  surprise  and  the  amusement  of  Kipling's  classmates. 
Kipling  unwound  his  gigantic  roll  on  the  floor.  At  first 
it  was  evident  that  the  master  mentally  debated  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  it  was  a  case  demanding  a  public  re- 
buke by  the  instant  use  of  the  cane,  or  commendation  in 
its  highest  form  by  full  marks,  when  Kipling's  absolutely 
innocent  expression  of  countenance  decided  him  to  adopt 
the  latter  course. 

The  English  public  school  system  of  fagging  was  estab- 
lished at  Westward  Ho  in  two  forms,  study  fagging  and 
fagging  at  games.  In  the  first  case  a  lower  school  boy 
was  attached  to  a  prefect  or  sub-prefect  to  attend  to  his 
study,  cook  his  breakfast  and  tea  and  run  his  errands  for 
a  space  of  a  term.  The  second  form  was  a  daily  list  of 
the  names  of  small  boys,  posted  by  the  captains  of  games, 
whose  task  it  was  to  tug  a  huge  roller  over  the  cricket  or 
tennis  lawns,  or  to  field  the  balls  for  the  practice  of  the 
first  eleven.  Kipling,  for  some  reason,  escaped  the  former 
service,  but  his  name  was  often  down  in  the  latter  list. 
He  never  rose  sufficiently  high  in  the  school  to  possess  a 
fag  of  his  own.  At  the  end  of  his  college  career  Kipling 
left  Westward  Ho  in  the  ordinary  manner,  and  not,  as 
has  been  recently  stated,  as  a  "runaway  truant,"  having 
gained,  in  spite  of  his  pranks  and  peculiar  humors,  the  re- 
gard of  his  masters  and  school-fellows,  the  general  opinion 
being  that  he  was  an  awfully  clever  chap— was  "Gigs." 

The  Sense  of  Humor  in  Men  and  Women 

Emm  Slater  and  Frances  II.  Kkeshfili.d,  in  the  March  Cvrnkill 
Afagaiittf.    Condensed  (or  IYdlic  Opinion 

It  is  asserted — indeed,  it  has  become  an  accepted 
axiom — that  women  have  no  sense  of  humor.  This,  of 
course,  implies  that  men  lave  a  sense  of  humor,  and  the 
implied  axiom  is  accepted  with  the  same  unquestioning 
meekness  as  the  explicit  one.  There  is,  however,  beyond 
doubt  a  class  of  joke  which  amuses  men  and  does  not 
amuse  women.  The  question  still  remains—it  is  apt  to 
be  cither  begged  or  overlooked— are  these  jokes  as  good 
as  men  think  them,  or  as  poor  as  women  think  them  ? 
For,  after  all,  women  are  more  than  half  the  race,  and  the 
woman's  opinion  that  the  joke  is  poor  is  quite  as  good  as 
the  man's  opinion  that  she  does  not  appreciate  it. 

Now.  that  species  of  humor  sometimes  described  as 
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"rollicking,''  which  men  complain  that  women  can  not 
see,  is  often  more  or  less  in  the  nature  of  the  practical 
joke;  that  is  to  say,  it  lies  in  the  matter  rather  than  in  the 
manner.  It  appears,  for  instance,  in  much  (by  no  means 
all)  of  the  humor  of  "  Pickwick,"  or  in  the  farcical  situa- 
tions on  which  the  dramatists  of  the  restoration  rely  so 
largely,  strong  as  they  are  also  in  humor  of  a  different 
kind.  The  point,  if  we  must  say  so,  is  not  infrequently 
supplied  by  the  fact  that  some  one  is  exhibited  in  a  more 
or  less  undignified  position.  It  may  be  freely  and  at  once 
conceded  that  women  arc  not  amused  by  humor  of  this 
class.  They  think  it  silly,  undignified  and  often  coarse; 
and,  so  far  as  the  last  indictment  is  concerned,  men  do  not 
contradict  them.  More  than  this,  such  jokes,  like  the 
practical  joke  that  amuses  a  boy,  arc  often  enough  not 
only  coarse,  but  cruel,  and  it  may  very  well  be  that  a 
woman  refrains  from  laughing  at  them,  not  so  much  be- 
cause her  perceptions  arc  dull  in  one  direction  as  because 
they  are  keen  in  another.  To  see  a  human  being  made  a 
fool  of  is  too  painful  to  be  amusing.  Moreover,  she  often 
finds  that  the  joke  consists  in  some  time- honored  witti- 
cism against  her  own  sex,  supported  rather  by  tradition 
than  by  observation,  and  if  she  has  any  spirit  she  natur- 
ally resents  it.  But  because  a  woman  doesn't  laugh,  it 
does  not  always  follow  that  she  does  not  see  what  she  is 
expected  to  laugh  at. 

Still,  it  will  be  as  well  to  admit  that,  on  the  whole, 
men  have  a  stronger,  or,  at  all  events,  a  more  inclusive 
sense  of  humor  than  women,  just  as  men  have  a  stronger 
physique,  and  for  much  the  same  reasons.  That  is,  the 
sense  of  humor  in  men  is  cultivated  and  fostered,  whilst 
in  women  it  is  frequently  suppressed,  either  by  their 
friends  or  by  themselves,  on  a  kind  of  general  principle 
that  women  ought  to  have  less  freedom  than  men.  Espe- 
cially do  we  notice  this  in  the  case  of  religious  or  improper 
jokes,  at  which  even  a  bishop,  being  a  man,  is  allowed  to 
laugh,  but  the  laugh  of  a  woman  seems  to  imply  profanity 
or  want  of  modesty.  This  may  then  be  one  cause — the 
sense  of  the  danger  of  impropriety  leading  them  to  desire 
to  be  on  the  safe  side.  Another  reason  is  to  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  the  daily  life  of  men  is  more  amusing  than 
that  of  women;  they  range  with  their  peers  and  crack  their 
jokes,  and  so  keep  their  sense  of  humor  exercised,  as  it 
were,  whilst  women,  ranging  for  the  most  part  with  child- 
ren and  servants,  have  little  scope  for  the  exercise  of  their 
wit,  and  the  faculty  dies  out  for  want  of  use. 

The  Ijondon  Speaker.  March  \ 

The  making  of  man  is  no  match  for  that  movement 
among  women  which  tends  to  man's  undoing.  Long  have 
we  been  familiar  with  the  fact  that  woman  smokes,  has 
clubs  of  her  own,  and  has  caused  the  portals  of  certain 
men's  caravanscries  to  be  flung  open  to  her  honorable  in- 
quisitiveness  at  least  once  a  week.  To  our  cost  we  know 
that  she  has  successfully  invaded  our  universities  and  our 
professions.  We  had  inured  ourselves  to  those  calamities, 
but  our  back  is  broken  by  the  latest  aggression.  If  there 
is  to  be  equality  between  men  and  women  in  the  matter 
of  humor,  the  knell  of  the  race  has  struck.  It  is  nothing 
less  than  equality  which  the  young  ladies  of  the  Cornhi/l 
demand.  They  refuse  to  be  put  off  with  any  "accepted 
axiom."  If  women  are  deficient  in  the  sense  of  humor, 
they  are  very  unfairly  treated,  and,  like  Rousseau,  will  in- 
vent an  axiom  of  their  own  in  order  to  learn  the  reason 
why.  Perceiving  that  all  men  were  not  free  and  equal, 
Rousseau  said  they  were  born  so.  Our  two  young  ladies 
work  on  the  same  method.  "That  part  of  'Tom  Jones' 
which  probably  appeals  most  to  Fielding's  women  readers 
is,"  our  young  ladies  assure  us,  "to  be  found  in  the  in- 
troductory chapters  to  the  several  books.  Three  women, 
at  any  rate,  in  the  experience  of  the  present  writers,  have 
spoken  of  them  with  enthusiasm."  There  we  arc.  Was 
there  ever  a  reasoning  more  clearly  irrefragable  ?  Welling- 


ton was  a  man;  Napoleon  met  his  match  in  Wellington; 
therefore  all  men  are  equal  to  Wellington.  In  such  fashion 
Rousseau  would  have  been  obliged  to  argue  if  only  there 
had  been  a  Speaker  to  call  him  to  order  and  ask  him  to 
justify  his  generalizations  by  particulars.  Hereby  wc  an- 
nounce that  our  sorrow  at  not  having  been  done  with  the 
world  when  Jean  Jacques  quitted  it  is  lost  in  our  happi- 
ness at  breathing  the  air  of  the  same  spring  which  inspires 
the  maidens  of  Cornhiil.  We  send  to  them  the  com- 
pliments of  the  season,  and  chivalrously  admit  their  logic 
to  be  so  brilliant  that  they  outdo  the  senior  wrangler  of 
this  ominous  year.  Out  of  a  populace  of  thirty-eight  mill- 
ions three  women,  we  are  told,  can  perceive  the  humor  ol 
"Tom  Jones";  all  the  other  women  in  the  land  are  women, 
too;  therefore  every  woman  is  as  witty  as  Mr.  Meredith  and 
as  humorous  as  Mr.  Leno.  If  that  syllogism  is  rejected  by 
a  majority  of  our  readers,  wc  shall  conclude  that  university 
extension  is  a  dismal  failure. 


Various  Topics 

It  is  announced  that  H.  C.  Fahnestock  has  given  $100,000 
to  the  New  York  post  graduate  hospital  for  the  establishment 
of  a  training  school  lor  nurses. 

Dr.  Samuel  Kohn,  chier  rabbi  at  Budapest  for  thirty  years, 
has  been  made  a  member  of  the  Hungarian  house  of  mag 
nates,  being  the  first  rabbi  ever  appointed  to  the  upper  house 
of  parliament  in  the  Austro-Hungarian  empire. 

Arrangements  have  been  completed  whereby  a  band  ot 
forty  Creek  Indians  will  be  sent  to  Paris  1900  to  give  exhibi- 
tions of  the  game  of"toli"— a  sport  which  combines  the 
principles  of  golf  and  shinny  with  the  brutality  of  football. 

St.  Lothaire,  in  the  Jura  mountains,  has  erected  a  monu- 
ment to  Charles  Marc  Sauria.  the  country  doctor  who  in 
1831  invented  the  luciter  match,  but  was  too  poor  to  patent 
his  invention.  There  are  Austrian  and  Hungarian  claimants 
to  the  priority  of  the  invention. 

A  canvass  of  Yale  alumni  in  all  of  the  chief  cities  of  the 
country  has  been  completed  by  the  Yale  Alumni  Weekly  on 
"  What  special  qualities  do  the  sons  of  Yale  ask  for  in  their 
next  president  ?  "  This  is  the  main  answer  :  First,  that  his 
reputation  shall  be  a  national  one  ;  second,  that  he  be  a 
Yale  man  ;  third,  that  he  be  a  young  man. 

The  death  is  announced  of  the  Princess  Kaiulani  of  Hawaii, 
the  daughter  of  ex -Governor  Archibald  S.  Cleghorn  and  the  late 
Princess  Meriam  Likelike.  She  was  the  niece  of  the  ex-Queen 
Liliuokalani,  and  would  have  been  her  aunt's  successor  10  the 
throne  of  Hawaii  if  the  islands  had  not  been  annexed  to  the 
United  States. 

The  next  triennial  congress  of  Orientalists  will  be  held  in 
the  University  of  Rome,  in  October.  Among  the  scholars 
who  will  be  present  are  Professors  Maspcro  and  Barbicr  de 
Mcynard,  M.  Senart  and  M.  (iirard  de  Rialle.  Irom  France  ; 
Professor  VVeidemann,  from  Germany  ;  Basil  Chamberlain, 
from  Japan  ;  Professor  Max  Mullcr,  from  Oxford,  and  Miss 
Zelia  Nuttall.  from  Harvard. 

A  coin  recently  discovered  in  Paris,  the  property  of  a  well- 
known  numismatist,  M.  Boyer  d'Agen,  has  attracted  much 
attention,  as  it  is  believed  that  it  is  ol  the  Messianic  period, 
and  worn  by  Jewish  Christians  in  Jerusalem  during  the  first 
century  after  Christ.  On  one  side  of  the  coin  there  is  a  por- 
trait of  the  Saviour,  with  the  name  of  Jesus  in  Hebrew  let- 
ters ;  on  the  reverse  this  motto  :  ••  The  Messiah,  the  King, 
will  come  in  Peace.  He  is  the  incarnate  living  light  ot 
men." 

Russian  students  at  all  the  St.  Petersburg  higher  educa- 
tional institutions  have  refused  to  attend  their  classes  owing 
to  maltreatment  by  the  police  on  the  streets  and  to  the  in- 
vasion of  the  university  grounds  by  the  police.  There  is  no- 
thing political  in  the  movement,  the  prime  cause  of  which  is 
the  arbitrary  conduct  of  the  new  minister  of  public  instruc- 
tion, M.  BogolepofT.  Many  students  at  St.  Petersburg  have 
been  ordered  to  leave  the  city  at  once  and  return  to  their 
homes,  and  several  professors  threaten  to  resign  in  conse- 
quence ol  the  police  interference. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 

The  American  Revolution 

Tkt  Awurksn  Kmlutitm.  Part  I.  By 
the  Ri.  Hun  Sir  Gaoar.a  Uito  T»vilv«m.  Bait 
l  ,  H..  pp.  4j«.  New  York  I  Longmana,  Urecn  ft 

Co. 

Sir  George  explains  that  when  he 
came  to  consider  the  project  of  continu- 
ing; his  notable  biography  of  Fox  ("  The 
Early  History  ol  Charles  James  Fox  ")  he 
realized  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
separate  the  man  from  the  events  in  con- 
nection with  which  his  fame  was  gained, 
and  the  writing  of  this  history  is  to  be 
attributed  to  this  difficulty.  Although 
the  author  has,  as  just  indicated,  arrived 
at  his  destination  by  a  somewhat  cir- 
cuitous route,  he  is,  upon  reaching  the 
end  of  his  journey,  by  no  means 
latigued,  nor  is  his  reader  confused.  On 
the  contrary,  there  appear  to  be  some 
advantages  to  be  gained  by  approach- 
ing such  a  subject  as  we  have  here 
with  a  view  to  the  part  of  a  particular 
actor  therein -  providing  that  the  actor 
be  such  a  man  as  was  Charles  James  Fox. 

As  will  be  noted  above,  this  volume 
c  overs  a  period  of  ten  years  prior  to  the 
declaration  of  independence,  and  Fox  in 
1766  was  about  seventeen  years  of  age. 
At  this  time,  of  course,  he  did  not  con- 
cern himself  with  affairs  of  state,  all 
his  time  being  spent  in  rather  devious 
pursuits  of  happiness.  In  1777,  however, 
a  wonderful  change  has  come  over  the 
soung  man  ;  he  is  the  head  and  front  ot 
the  opposition  to  the  oppression  of  the 
American  colonies  by  the  North  minis- 
try. In  November  of  that  year  he  be- 
came the  leader  of  the  Whigs  in  the 
house  of  commons,  "and  from  that  time 
onwards,  whatever  other  charge  might 
be  brought  against  the  opposition,  no 
man  ever  spoke  of  their  apathy  again." 
Even  at  an  earlier  date  he  had  proved 
himself  a  potential  force  in  the  house.  It 
must  not  be  supposed  that  the  history  of 
the  inception  of  the  revolutionary  war 
suffers  from  the  fact  that  the  author 
stops  by  the  way  to  note  the  growth 
of  Fox's  importance  in  the  par- 
liamentary life  of  the  nation.  It 
will  be  recalled  that  it  was  not  until 
1782  that  Fox  became  foreign  secretary 
(under  Rockingham),  ana  for  this 
reason  the  noteworthy  incidents  in  his 
career  coming  within  the  scope  of  this 
volume  arc  connected  with  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  American  program  of  George 
III,  his  cordial  and  lifelong  enemy.  The 
administrative  achievements  with  which 
his  name  was  connected  were  all  of 
a  later  date  than  1776. 

The  present  volume,  carrying  us  only 
up  to  Uunker  hill,  is  wholly  introduc- 
tory. It  traces  with  great  care  the 
growth  of  the  feeling  which  finally  led  to 
war  and  separation.  The  blame  for  the 
war  is  placed  upon  the  ministry  in 
power  at  the  time  ;  whether  or  not  the 
colonists  were  within  their  rights  in  de- 
nying the  power  of  the  crown  to  tax 
them,  and  ••  the  burden  of  proof  rests 
with  those  who  maintain  that  a  worse 
parliament  ever  sate  than  that  which 
was  elected  in  1768."  The  character  ol 
the  people  and  their  mode  of  life  is 
sketched  with  care  and  impartial  jus- 
tice.   There  is,  indeed,   no  partiality 


displayed  on  any  point  nor  in  favor  ol 
any  side  of  the  controversy.  The  au- 
thor's narrative  is  discoursive,  now  and 
then  bringing  in  an  anecdote  or  an  inci- 
dent entertaining  in  itself,  and,  besides, 
instructive  as  to  the  limes  and  the  peo- 
ples. In  the  course  of  the  story  (for  we 
hesitate  to  designate  this  book  as  a  his- 
tory for  fear  of  giving  an  incorrect  idea 
of  its  nature)  Sir  George  introduces  apt 
and  really  illuminative  sketches  of  lead- 
ers on  the  American  sidc--among  oth- 
ers, John  Adams,  Benjamin  Franklin, 
and  Washington ;  sketches  well  calcu- 
lated to  show  the  source  of  these  men's 
conduct  and  power  of  achievement.  A 
"  king  of  men"  is  but  one  of  the  char- 
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acterizations  of  Washington.  In  another 
way  the  English  political  leaders  and 
political  methods  are  laid  before  the 
reader,  the  worst  possible  lights  being 
thrown  upon  the  methods,  and  only  by 
comparison  is  the  drawing  of  the 
men  less  severe.  The  author  is  not 
without  a  sense  of  humor,  and  this,  in 
connection  with  his  ability  as  a  narra- 
tor— a  story  teller- -and  his  excellent 
judgment  in  the  estimate  of  men  and 
events,  and  his  skill  in  portraiture,  has 
enabled  him  to  write  a  history  that  every 
American  would  do  well  to  read  for  the 
intrinsic  value  of  the  information  im- 
parted and  the  novelty  of  the  point  of 
view. 

Returning  for  a  moment  to  Fox,  it 
will  be  worth  while  to  note  the  charac- 
ter of  his  activities  at  this  time.  He  not 
only  gained  the  leadership  of  his  party, 
but,  as  well,  the  esteem  and  affection  of 
the  men  who  composed  it.  He  looked 
upon  the  war  with  the  colonies  as  a  civil 
conflict,  but  he  always  maintained  and 
would  not  allow  to  be  disputed  his  pas- 
sionate love  of  his  country.  His  fore- 
sight (though  it  does  not  appear  to  be 
remarkable  now)  was  nowhere  more 
clearly  shown  than  in  a  speech  on  the 
restrictive  fishery  bill,  by  which  it  was 
proposed  to  cripple  a  few  disloyal  col- 
onists directly,  and  the  result  of  which 
would  have  been  to  starve  hundreds 
without  regard  to  their  loyalty  or  dis- 
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loyalty.  That  men  could  be  found  to 
support  such  a  proposition  is  a  cause 
for  wonderment.  In  1775  Lord  North 
accepted,  under  remarkable  circum- 
stances, Fox's  proposition  that  any 
American  colony  in  which  the  assembly 
consented  to  vote  money  for  certain 
stated  public  purposes  should  be  ex- 
empted from  the  liability  to  be  taxed  by 
the  British  parliament.  Considering 
the  rabid  antagonism  in  which  North 
and  Fox  then  were,  and  the  character  of 
the  advantage  which  was  thus  conferred 
upon  Fox,  it  is  clear  that  his  triumph 
was  a  signal  one. 

The  author  has  collected  a  variety  o. 
interesting  details  as  to  the  organization 
and  equipment  of  the  early  American 
army,  and  among  this  data  we  find  the 
paragraph  quoted  below,  leaving  our 
reasons  for  its  selection  to  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  reader  : 

The  Massachusetts  soldier  [in  1776] 
received  ever}-  day  a  pound  of  bread,  halt 
a  pound  of  beef  and  half  a  pound  of  pork, 
together  with  a  pint  of  milk,  a  quart  of 
"good  spruce  or  malt  beer,"  and  a  gill  of 
peas  or  deans.  A  pound  and  a  quarter  of 
salt  fish  was  substituted  for  the  meat  on 
unc  day  in  the  seven-  Every  week  there 
were  served  out  half  a  dozen  ounces  of 
butter  and  half  a  pint  of  vinegar  (if  vine, 
gar  was  to  be  had)  to  each  of  the  men,  and 
one  pound  of  good  common  soap  among 
six  of  them.  J.  F. 

+ 

The  History  of  Dogma 

Tkt  lliittry  *f  Dtgma.   Uv  D*.  AooLrH  Habkack. 
Cloth.   Bit* ton  :  Little,  Brawn  ft  Co. 

In  accordance  with  other  historians. 
Dr.  Adolph  Harnack,  in  "  The  History 
of  Dogma,"  tells  us  that  religious  and 
theological  controversy  began  with  two 
dominant  questions:  First,  "  Is  the  di- 
vine, which  appeared  on  the  earth  and 
has  made  its  presence  actively  felt  iden- 
tical with  the  supremely  divine,  that 
rules  Heaven  and  earth  ? "  This  was 
called  the  "  logos  doctrine,"  and  was 
first  definitely  accepted  by  the  council 
of  Antioch  in  the  year  468  A.  D.  The 
second  question  was,  "Did  the  divine 
which  appeared  on  the  earth  enter  into 
a  close  and  permanent  union  with 
human  nature  so  that  it  has  actually 
transfigured  it  and  raised  it  to  the  plane 
ol  the  eternal  ?  "  Out  of  these  questions 
great  and  heated  controversies  sprang 
up,  led  by  such  men  as  Lucien,  Alex- 
ander, Athanasius.  Arius  and  others. 
So  bitter  and  universal  was  this  contro- 
versy that  the  emperor  wrote  an  im- 
perial letter  to  the  contending  parties 
and  convened  the  council  of  Nice,  in 
order,  as  he  said,  to  establish  a  standard 
of  doctrine.  But  nothing  availed;  no- 
body was  converted;  some  were  si- 
lenced, others  were  excommunicated, 
and  the  struggle  went  on  as  before. 
The  author  gives  interesting  accounts 
of  the  many  great  councils  that  were 
held — Antioch,  Sardica,  Milan,  Con- 
stantinople, Ephesus,  and  that  of  the 
year  448,  A.  D.  This  book  is  a  picture 
gallery  of  the  fathers,  originators  and 
defenders  of  the  faith  as  they  understood 
and  believed  it;  stalwart,  keen,  consci- 
entious men,  striking  sturdy  blows  for 
what  they  believed  to  be  the  truth. 
Men  who  made  the  world  better  by 
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living  in  it,  and  to  whom  we,  to-day, 
are  largely  indebted  for  the  basal  truth 
upon  which  the  church  is  built.  This 
book  is  a  most  valuable  book  for  present 
reading,  and  also  for  reference. 

4- 

Briefer  Notices 

One  would  think  that  the  Hohemian 
life  ol  artists  in  Paris  had  been  done  to 
death  in  recent  fiction,  yet  in  some  inex- 
plicablc  manner,  perhaps  by  his  cynical 
and  whimsical  humor,  Henry  Stagpoole, 
in  "  The  Kapin,"  has  managed  to  intro- 
duce an  element  of  freshness  into  his 
treatment  of  a  hackneyed  theme.  The 
story  is  such  an  one  as  might  be  told,  as 
indeed  the  author  represents  its  being 
told,  to  while  an  hour  at  a  boulevard 
cafe*.  An  impressionable  young  prince 
has  been  flattered  by  a  set  of  sycophants 
into  believing  himself  an  artist.  Fired 
by  the  very  laudable  ambition  to  make  a 
name  for  himself  irrespective  of  title  or 
fortune,  he  sets  up  an  atelier  in  a  garret 
in  the  Latin  Quarter.  Of  course,  a 
woman  shares  his  idyl, — a  creature, 
spiritual!?  and  ingenuous,  with  a  won- 
derful Greuzelikc  face.  All  goes  well 
until  the  prince  discovers  that  his  poor 
efforts  at  art  have  become  the  laughing 
stock  of  his  fellow-students.  Then  his 
own  world  learns  his  story  and  turns  into 
ridicule,  and  the  denouement  ol  the 
prince's  little  idyl  is  a  miserable  fiasco. 
It  is  not  in  the  drawing  of  the  prince  or 
Celestin,  however,  that  Mr.  Stagpoole  is 
at  his  best,  but  rather  in  the  creation  of 
the  brilliant  Pelisson,  of  the  Journal 
•ies  Dfbats,  of  Otto  Struvc,  the  art  critic, 
and  of  Gaillard,  a  mystical  poet,  panthe- 
istic, melancholic,  with  no  very  fixed  be- 
lief in  anything  save,  perhaps,  the  works 
of  Gaillard.  (Cloth,  pp.  303,  Si  25. 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York). 

Miss  Findlater  has  added  another 
clergyman  to  the  novel  reader's  burden. 
In  the  story  of  "  Rachel  "  she  traces  the 
development  of  Michael  Fletcher  from 
an  obscure  apostle  of  orthodoxy  to  the 
famous  leader  of  the  Foreseeis,  a  mysti- 
cal sect  of  spiritualists.  Rachel  is  the 
woman  who  •'  dominates  his  life,"  and 
alienates  him  from  the  commonplace 
individual,  whose  misfortune  it  is  to  be 
his  wife.  She  is  portrayed  as  a  remark- 
ably clever  and  penetrating  young  wo- 
man, one  who  might  be  exacted  to  see 
through  Michael  Fletcher  at  a  glance 
and  denounce  him  for  the  despicable 
charlatan  that  he  is,  instead  of  making 
him  the  object  of  a  fatuous  worship. 
The  scene  ol"  the  story  is  laid  largely  in 
F.dinburgh  and  London,  and  its  purpose 
is  obviously  to  illustrate  some  of  the  tree 
lance  tendencies  of  modern  religious 
thought.  (By  Jane  Helen  Findlater. 
Cloth,  pp  297,  $1  25.  Doublcday  & 
McClurc  Co.,  New  York.) 

The  speedy  success  of  the  Maude 
Adams  edition  of"  The  I.mlc  Minister" 
has  led  R.  II.  Russell  New  N  ork  :  to 
publish  what  might  he  termed  ••  sou- 
venir editions'  of  -The  Adventure  ot 
Lady  Ursula."  by  Anthony  Hope,  and 
•'  Trelawney  of  the  Wells,"  by  Arthur 
W.  Pinero.  The  former  appears  in  gray 
and  silver  covers,  beautifully  illustrated 
with  halftones  and  photogravures  01  K. 


H.  Sothern  and  Virginia  Hamed  as 
they  appear  in  various  situations  of  the 
play.  The  latter  contains  numerous 
drawings  and  half  tones  representing 
the  original  cast  at  the  Lyceum  theater, 
New  York,  in  the  curious  costumes  of 
the  period  of  the  play.  While  both 
comedies  seem  to  lose  much  of  their 
sparkle  and  dash  and  go.  dependent  on 
the  manner  in  which  the  •■  speech  is 
spoken,"  they  are  pleasant  souvenirs  of 
excellent  plays,  and.  besides,  admirable 
examples  of  artistic  book-making. 

•The  Heart  of  Denise,"  by  title  and 
otherwise  reminds  us  at  once  of  the 
heart  and  character  of  another  lady 
celebrated  in  recent  romantic  fiction. 
We  do  not  sec  whv  Mr.  S.  Lcvett  Yeats 
should  have  so  directly  challenged  Mr. 
Hawkins  and  his  princess.  However, 
the  story  (an  adventure  in  the  days  of 
Queen  Catherine  of  France)  is  a  good 
one,  and  Mr.  Yeats  comes  creditably 
out  of  the  unavoidable  comparison. 
There  are  some  shorter  stories  hound 
with  title-romance.  None  of  these  are 
new,  we  believe,  but  they  bear  re-read- 
ing. -Cloth.  $1.25.  Longmans,  Green 
&  Co..  New  York.) 
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I  IT'l'LK.  HRilW",  x  Ctc.  HosliiN 

I.  agerli.f,  Selma.    The  Mir»-I«-s  of  Anti- 

christ.   Cloth  $1.50. 
Male,  Kdwaid  KveieM.    In  Hi-  Nairn-  and 
Christmas  Stories.    Cloth  f  1.50. 

MACMU.I.AN  CO..  NKW  Y.iKK 
Otx.  Ilculah  Malie.    Hugh  C.wyHh.  Cloth. 
$1.50, 

Oi'KN  IOIKT  11  II.  Co..  elm  V  (■ 
Cams.  Paul.    The  Ethical  Problem,  Paper, 
50  cents. 

I1FMINC.  II.  RKVr.M-  CO.,  Nl«  VORK 

Noble.  Frederic  Pvrrv.     The  Redemption 
of  Africa.    Cloth',  1  vols,  $4 

KOSS  I  I  h.  CO.,  CHICAGO 

Side  l  ight- on  D.crk.-t  Chicago.  Paper. 

.TCAKI.F-.  SCRIIlNFR'S  SONS.   N  V  AV  VmRK 

Cable.  George  W     Strong  Hearts  Cloth, 
fi  25 

Hunckcr.   James.     Mezzotint    m  Modern 

Musi.-.    Cloth.  $1.50. 
Hondo] -on.   W.   J.     The  '.  >r>  lu-sti  ,1  and 

Orchestral  Music.    1  loth.  $1.25. 

rRL'  I II  **F  F.KKR   S F\\  i<>KK 

I- itzgc  ralil.   Kdward.     Rub.iiyat  of  Omar 

Khayyam.     I'api-r.  10  cents. 


THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY'S 
NEW  BOOKS. 

A  SUPERBLY  ILLUSTRATED  series 
'*  of  bright  letters  describing  life  as  seen 
by  the  wife  of  a  British  minister  st  the  court 
of  Japan.  The  pictures  atone  would  make 
the  book  a  work  of  the  highest  value,  sod  all 

than  these  in 

LETTERS  FROM  JAPAN,  a  re, 

cord  ok  Modern  Like,  in  the  Is- 
land Emi-irf  ;  bv  Mrs.  HUGH 
FRASF.R,  author'  of  •Palladia.'* 
"The  Looms  of  Time,"  etc.  With 
two  hundred  and  fifty  illustration-. 

2  voU..  8vo,  $7.30 


A  STIRRING  DRAMATIC  NOVEL  of 
'*  the  days  of  Prince  Rupert ;  eKception- 
ally  full  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  real 
if 


HUGH  GWYETH:  A  Roundhead 
Cavalier.  By  BKULAH  MARIE 
DIX.  Historic  characters  appear, 
and  it  is  a  vivid  reproduction  or 
life  in  England  during  the  great 
struggle  between  the  Cromwellian 
and  Stuart  forces. 

Cloth,  l2mo,  $1.50 
So  true  are  the  incident!,  the  phrasing,  the 

very  atmosphere  of  the  tale  to  the  timef  of 

the  great  rebellion  that  it  it  hard  to  believe 

it  the  work  of  a  new  writer. 


nOSTPONKD.    Since  it  has 
'      among  our  lpring  publications,  we  an- 
:  that  it  is  decided  to  postpone 


MY  LADY  AND  ALLEN  DARKE. 

By  CI  I ARLES  DON N EL  GIBSON. 

Cloth,  l2mO.    Ready  Sext  Fall. 

POLITICALLY  IMPORTANT- the  re- 
'  suits  of  a  lifetime  of  study.  As  the 
J  ran  strip!  (Boston)  says:  "When  these 
results  are  the  conclusions  of  •  cultivated 
mind,  of  an  especially  keen  intelligence,  sod 
an  enlightened  conscience  entirely  devoted  to 
the  public  good,  they  are  likely  to  be  worth 
careful  study,"  and  goes  on  to  describe  them 
as  '•  litminaii!,  r  xhauilivt  and  inttrttctivt  a: 
ft  try  fvtnty    They  are  expressed  in 

THE  LESSON  OF  POPULAR 
GOVERNMENT.  By  Gamaliel 

BRADFORD.    In  two  volumes. 

Cloth,  8vo.  $4.00 

"The  work  is  itreng  in  grasp  of  the  sub- 
ject, ahlt  in  treatment,  and  in  contents  it  it  ••' 
nine  of  Uit<u  and  information,  .  .  .  shov- 
ing e.i /<•«.'/:/  irarttimi;  and  rrirarcA."—  7'*r 
Circuit  Ttl^r.xfh,  Pittstmrgh. 
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NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

FROM  RKEFER  TO  REAR 
AOMIRAL. 

By  BaxjAHiM  F.  J 


The  recollections  ot  a  busy  naval  lire  trom  i«jB  to 
Mi.  toM  In  a  natural,  unaffected  etvle,  nut  only  in. 
IrrrallBK  but  Instructive.  The  narrative  includes 
incidents  never  belore  luld  In  the  Uvea  of  Farragut, 
Porter,  Rodders,  Rowan,  Ammen,  Jenkins,  and 
Worden  ;  anecdotes  of  Generals  Jack-ton.  Grant, 
French,  and  others :  reminiscences  of  Garibaldi 
and  Don  Pedro  I.  or  Rraiil .  alto  tuine  account  of 
Die  Revolutions  in  South  America,  the  slave  trade 
00  the  West  Coast  ol  Alrica.  the  Mexican  War, 
and  the  war  of  the  Rebellion. 

Admiral  SandVa  services  In  the  latter  ended  with 
the  ratsl  ns;  of  the  Stars  and  Stri  pes  over  the  last  foot, 
hold  of  the  Confederates  at  Galveston  In  April.  1B65. 
Tie  work  also  tells  of  the  origin  and  Rrowth  of  the 
V.  S.  Coast  Survey  and  of  the  foundation  and 
1  United  States  Naval  Observatory. 

•  ed|res,  toll  lop.  cloth.  Illustrated. 

11.00 
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AT  THE  COURT  OF  CATHERINE 
THE  GREAT. 

By  Paso.  Whbhaw. 

A  Russian  story.  to  be  Issued  aa  a  companion  to 
the  successful  "  The  Son  ol  the  Crar." 

The  period  nf  Russian  hlMory  covered  by  Mr. 
Whfifaaw'a  book,  while  later  than  that  ol  "The  Sop 
of  the  Oar."  is  no  less  fertile  tn  eidting  Incident, 
snd  the  weaknesses  of  the  trreal  F-mpreos  and  llw 
peculiarities  of  her  wretched  husband  a«>ni  eicel- 
lent  opportunities  for  one  that  writes  with  discre- 
tion as  well  as  Ingenuity. 

i»mo.  purple  buckram  stamped  In  white'.  Uni- 
l  >rm  with  ••  The  Son  of  the  Ctar,"  .... 

BOOKS  BT  TORI  HALL. 

Two  new  books  by  Mr.  Hall  will  be  brought  out 
ten  spring;  aa  follows 

I.  Tales  by  Tom  Hall. 

Humorous,  pathetic,  and  thrlllliM;  stories  of 
ourxUrs.  newsboys,  Indian  fighters,  and 


|,v 


people. 

»k>.  cloth,  with  a  chit  cover  by  F. 


2.  When  Love  Is  Lord. 

Sparkling  •'verse  of  society."  wittv,  light,  and 
iv.   Unttortn  with  "  When  Hearts  Are  Trumps.'* 


■6mo,  with  borders  by  Will  llradlev.  Daintily 
bound  In  blue  or  white  cloth,  stamped  in  gold  after 
drthrn  by  F.  Berkeley  Smith  |i  00 


HILDA. 

By  Sakaii  jEAKcrra  Oukcan  (Mrs.  Evskasd 
Cores).  Author  of  "A  Daughter  or  To-Dnv."  "A 
Social  Departure,"  etc. 

A  story  of  Calcutta.  In  which  an  actress  and  a 
Salvation  Army  girl  are  the  leading  characters. 
Interesting  and  brilliant  pictures  ol  social  fife  in 
I  mils  by  one  who  has  Iron  most  sucressful  In  this 
field  adv.m  a  romance  of  a  remarkable  exrt  with  a 
•IrtklDg  d/mmfmnt. 

umo,  cloth,  with  ornat.-  cover  design  by  F. 
Berkeley  Smith   . 


THE  8TURCI8  WACER. 

By  Erx,A«  Monci  tt. 

A  iletective  story  of  Intense  Interest.  Tlie  author 
l«a  New  Yorker,  and  the  hero  and  villain  in  hie 
slorv  arc  both  New  York  club  men.  A  crack  New 
lorfc  newspaper  reporter  endeavors  to  unravel  a 
mysterious  crime.  His  antagonist  is  3  man  ol 
prat  learning  and  abilitv.  and  the  »u>ry  of  d>c  in. 
leHeewal  struggle  of  tliete  two  men  makes  a  plot  as 
lawresting  as  that  of  •■  The  Leavenworth  Ca«e." 

The  binding  of  this  book  i»  a  decided  novelty. 
U>ards,  with  an  attractive  dr*lgn  on  tt,e  cover,  at 
!lie  low  price  of  50C-11IS  :  rlnth.    .    .  . 

IN  A  STEAMER  CHAIR. 

By  RotfssT  Bask, 

Author  ol  "lekla."  "The  Mutual  Many."  "  In  the 

Mldntol  Alarm*. ""A  Woman  Intervenes. "etc. 

A  new  edition  of  thin  popular  little  l*oolt.  Full  ol 
Mr.  forr's  characteristic  humor. 

i»mn  buants  «s  cent. 


Ftr  juU  hyf  «//  botkwiUri,  *r  unt,  postpaid. 

FREDERICK  A.  STOKES  COMPANY, 

17  tod  29  We.'.  23d  Street,  ffaw  York. 


The  Bu.ines*  Situation 

and  Condensed  for  Public  Oimon 
THE  GENERAL  SITUATION 
HevsrfnW,,  New  York.  March  ,« 

An  activity  which  in  some  directions 
!  represents  the  continuance  of  preexisting 
conditions  and  in  others  reflects  a  spe- 
cial impulse  communicated  by  the  nearer 
approach  of  spring  forms  the  leading 
note  of  this  week's  trade  advices.  In  the 
iron  and  steel  industries  activity  conti- 
nues unabated,  the  upward  tendency  ot 
prices  being  strictly  maintained  and  the 
eagerness  of  consumers  to  take  the  pro- 
duct remaining  unchanged.  The  more 
springlike  weather  has  induced  a  greater 
keenness  in  the  demand  for  seasonable 
goods,  and  from  most  sections  of  the 
country  come  reports  of  a  marked  activity 
in  jobbing  lines  having  to  do  with  dry 
goods,  millinery  and  footwear.  Cotton 
fabrics  generally  are  in  strong  position. 
Wool  does  not  display  any  animation, 
though  prices  are  maintained.  The 
lumber  trade  exhibits  every  indication 
of  activity,  reports  from  widely  separated 
points  indicating  a  strong  demand,  more 
particularly  for  hardwoods,  which,  in 
some  sections,  are  reported  to  be  scarce, 
high  and  advancing  in  price.  The 
cereals  weakened  during  the  week,  prob- 
ably in  sympathy  with  wheat,  which  ex- 
perienced a  marked  drop  on  Thursday, 
in  part  as  the  result  of  heavy  liquidation 
in  Chicago  and  in  part  owing  to  reports 
of  the  break  of  the  drought  in  California 
and  better  news  from  other  wheat- 
growing  sections.  In  the  skilled  la'bor 
market  conditions  still  continue  favor- 
able, reports  of  increased  wages  affecting 
cotton  operatives,  puddlers,  stove  mol- 
ders  and  others  being  of  almost  daily 
occurrence. 

WHKAT  AND  CORN 

Wheat,  including  Hour,  shipments  for 
the  week  aggregate  4.114.046  bushels, 
against  4.398-8*'  bushels  last  week, 
3.679,056  bushels  in  the  corresponding 
week  of  1898,  1,629,434  bushels  in  1897. 
1,592,123  bushels  in  1896  and  2,998,685 
bushels  in  1895,  Since  July  1  this  sea- 
son the  exports  of  wheat  aggregate  177,- 
225,801  bushels,  against  172,620,570 
bushels  last  year.  Corn  exports  for  the 
week  aggregate  4.211,326  bushels, 
against  3,736.586  bushels  last  week, 
3,941,874  bushels  in  this  week  a  year 
•"•go.  5.939.3'8  bushels  in  1897,  1,802,- 
834  bushels  in  1896  and  486,327  bushels 
in  1895.  Since  July  1  this  season  corn 
evports  aggregate  121,453.953  bushels, 
against  126,537,669  bushels  during  the 
same  period  a  year  ago. 

W(H1L  AND  COTTON 
/Wi  torn.  New  York,  March  i» 

Wool  sales  at  the  three  chief  markets 
have  been  only  4.305,600  lbs.,  ol  which 
2,761,900  were  domestic,  against  5,078,- 
200  in  the  same  week  of  1892,  ol  which 
3.507,200  were  domestic  ;  but  prices  arc 
soft,  and  some  dealers  are  said  to  have 
yielded  as  much  as  2  to  3  cts.  per  pound 
clean  because  nobody  can  guess  what 
effect  the  new  combinations  may  have. 
Prices  are  largely  nominal,  and  yet 
there  is  a  somewhat  better  demand  for 
goods.  Nor  has  the  strong  demand  for 
cotton  goods  been  helped  by  the  weaker 


Spencer  Trask  &  Co., 

BANKERS, 

27  and  it>  Pine  Street,  New  York. 
State  and  James  Streets,  Albany. 


INVESTMENT  SECURITIES. 

market  for  cotton,  which  has  fallen  to 
6.37  cts.  in  spite  of  a  volume  of  reports 
about  the  bad  condition  of  the  late 
picked  product.  The  price  of  goods 
has  been  strongly  advanced,  and  is  held, 
but  yet  depends  on  the  price  of  cotton. 

IRON    AND  STEEL 

Swiftly  rising  quotations  lor  iron  and 
its  products  would  mislead  if  it  were 
not  kept  in  mind  that  more  than  nine- 
tenths  of  the  iron  manufacturing  capa- 
city is  engaged,  and  will  be  until  July 
or  later,  in  the  execution  of  orders  taken 
months  ago  at  low  prices.  If  a  million 
tons  of  products  go  out  this  month,  900,- 
000  at  such  prices  as  Si 8  to  $20  for  steel 
rails,  at  which  the  entire  output  of  the 
Illinois  steel  company  for  this  year  was 
sold  some  time  ago,  it  hardly  indicates 
the  true  character  of  the  iron  business 
that  less  than  100,000  tons  are  going 
out  at  such  prices  as  $26  to  $28  per  ton 
for  steel  rails  made  here  for  small  lots 
this  week.  Belated  buyers  now  have  to 
pay  fancy  prices  to  gel  orders  accepted 
at  all.  Withdrawal  or  postponement  of 
business  because  ol  high  prices  begins 
to  be  a  significant  feature,  and  much 
foreign  business  is  evidently  lost,  though 
there  are  still  sales  for  export.  3,500 
tons  of  pipe  for  South  America,  and 
3,000  tons  bridge  material  for  Burmah. 

RAILROAD  KARNINGS 

Earnings  in  railroads  for  the  first 
week  in  March  show  an  increase  of  only 
i.t  per  cent  over  last  year,  and  7.2  per 
cent  over  1892.  The  tonnage  move- 
ment from  Chicago  shows  an  increase 
over  1892  of  less  than  20  per  cent,  with 
decrease  since  last  year.  Karnings  re- 
ported for  February  were  smaller  than 
arc  now  reported  in  March.    These  arc 
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Dress  Fabrics. 

Stripe  Batiste,  Embroidered  Mulls. 
Printed  Dimities.  Colored  ..nil 
White  I'iqu*. 
David  and  John  Anderson  s 
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Zephyrs. 
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not  figures  on  which  to  sell  stocks,  and 
yet  they  warrant  no  wild  speculation  for 
an  advance.  Prices  of  sixty  most  active 
railroad  stocks  averaged  $72. 1 5  last  week 
per  share,  and  $72.22  at  the  close  this 
week,  showing  a  fair  degree  of  confi- 
dence in  current  prices. 

FAILURES 

Failures  for  the  first  two  weeks  of 
March  have  been  $4,916,226  against 
4,206,42$  last  year,  manufacturing  $2,- 
408,421  against  $1,849,058  last  year, and 
trading  $2,202,672  against  $2,172,539 
last  year.  Failures  for  the  week  have 
been  189  in  the  United  States  against 
208  last  year,  and  30  in  Canada  against 
27  last  year. 

STAPLE  PRICES 

Mar.  IT,  18*5.    Mar.  if.  i»o8- 
flour,  atraljrht  spring         ....  $5.  iW»$5  y 

IW.  .in>lKM  winter   %yyctMi.*o  U-fOtf-S- 

Wheat.  No.  >  red   ;Bc. 

Corn.  Nn.  a  miied....       < -„•««:.  35c 

Oats,  No.  3   ?ij<c.  31C. 

Rye,  Nu.  >  wrst'n   ojHc.  }7HC' 

Barley.  No.  ».  Mllw..  .... 

Cotton,  mid.  upM. . ..  67.16c. 

Prtniclotne,  64x64   ■ —  »J{c.-  »Hc. 

Wool,  Ohio  ft  Pa.  X. .  >3<3i4C.  i7®>6c 
Wool,  No.  1  cmbg. . .        »t»c  tic 

Pork,  ia*as,  new          |q,«o/S$o.so       $9. 7  $/*>$■  0.00 

Lard,  prime,  coon.  5.50.  5.40c. 

Butfer,  ex.  creamery,  aoe.  i*Mc. 
Oieeae,  Slate  L.  C.  r.  ixc  6c. 
Sugar.  Ceotril.  06"...        4 He  4116c. 

Sugar,  jrranulld   jV".  «}(c. 

Co**,  Kla,  No  7...  6Hc  6«c. 
Petroleum,  rid  mil...       7-J*c.  5.75c 

Iron.  Beat,  pig   tti'  i  t'O-K 

Steel  btUrlario.   $*>.*>  I.5-.5- 

9wel  rails,,   $30.00  $17.50 

ike  tag.  lb.       I7-JSC-  «t.occ. 
  4-45C 

+ 

Financial 

THK  MONEY  MARKET 

and  Financial  CMrvnuU,  New  York, 
March  18 

Money  on  call  representing  bankers' 
balances  has  loaned  At  2  %  per  cent  and 
at  6  per  cent,  averaging  about  4  per 
cent.  Each  day  the  higher  rates  seemed 
to  bring  in  a  supply  of  money  from  the 


Pears' 


To  keep  the  skin  clean  is 
to  wash  the  excretions  from 
it  off;  the  skin  takes  care  of 
itself  inside,  if  not  blocked 
outside. 

To  wash  it  often  and  clean, 
without  doing  any  sort  of 
violence  to  it,  requires  a  most 
gentle  soap,  a  soap  with  no 
free  alkali  in  it. 

Pears',  the  soap  that  clears 
but  not  excoriates. 


All  tort$  of  stores  sell  it,  especially  drug- 
gists ;  all  torts  of  people  uc  it 


PUBLIC  OPINION 

banks  and  other  institutions,  causing  the 
rate  to  fall  off  from  the  highest  points. 
Banks  and  trust  companies  quoted  3  per 
cent  as  the  minimum  on  Monday, 
per  cent  on  the  following  day  and  4  per 
cent  on  Wednesday  and  thereafter; 
some  of  them,  however,  obtained  4^ 
and  even  5  per  cent.  There  is  a  good 
demand  for  time  money,  not  only  on 
good  mixed  stock  exchange  collateral, 
but  on  industrial  stocks  as  well.  The 
offerings  are  liberal  on  the  former,  but 
borrowers  having  industrials  in  any  con- 
siderable amounts  find  some  difficulty  in 
making  contracts.  The  supply  of  mer- 
cantile paper  is  fair  but  not  large. 
Orders  lor  paper  are  often  wired  from 
western  points,  indicating  some  ur- 
gency in  the  demand.  Quotations  are 
4  per  cent  for  sixty  to  ninety-day  en- 
dorsed bills  receivable,  with  excep- 
tionally choice  names  selling  at  3^ 
per  cent;  4 at  \%  per  cent  for  prime, 
and  4#  at  per  cent  for  good  four 
to  six  months'  single  names.  One  note- 
worthy incident  of  the  week  was  the 
unpreccdentcdly  large  debit  balance  of 
$17,413,862  at  the  clearing  house  on 
Thursday,  due  to  the  Chicago  &  Alton 
settlement  on  Wednesday.  The  last 
previous  high  record  of  debit  balances 
$17,163,312  on  January  4. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE 

The  foreign  exchange  market  has 
been  only  moderately  active  and  easier 
this  week,  though  otherwise  without 
special  feature.  It  has  been  chiefly  in- 
fluenced by  dearer  rates  for  money, 
whfth  have  checked  the  demand  with- 
out inducing  liberal  offerings  of  bills,  as 
the  expectation  is  that  the  extreme  rates 
for  money  are  temporary.  Bankers  re- 
port the  supply  of  drafts,  and  particu- 
larly those  against  cotton,  quite  small, 
and  at  the  same  time  there  arc  not 
many  bankers'  bills.  The  market  was 
veiy  dull  after  Wednesday,  and  the  tone 
was  steady  at  the  decline.  On  Friday 
Brown  Bros,  advanced  the  sight  rate 
half  a  cent,  making  the  rate  4.84  to 
4.84 1-;  for  sixty-day  and  4.861,  for 
sight.  The  market  closed  steady  on 
Friday  with  rates  for  actual  business 
4.83(a-4  83}*/  for  long,  4  85  Jfca^-SJi 
lor  short  and  4.851,  @4  86  for  cables. 
Commercial  on  banks  4.82^  ©4.82, V, 
and  documents  for  payment  4.82M 
4.83.  Cotton  for  payment  4  82(^4.82  V  . 
cotton  for  acceptance  4.82  H  i <' 4- 82  V 
and  grain  for  payment  4-82J» @4. 83, 

THE  STOCK  MARKET 
flradiirttt'i.  New  York.  March  18 
Firmer  tendencies  in  money  caused 
irregular  declines  in  the  stock  market 
during  the  earlier  part  of  the  week.  In 
spite  ol  this  there  were  advances  in  spe- 
cialties or  manipulated  securities,  and 
when  the  sensation  of  the  week  came  on 
Thursday  it  look  the  form  of  an  extremely 
large  and  rapid  advance  in  American 
sugar  refining  stock.  On  Thursday  the 
price  continued  to  advance  slowly  at 
first,  hut  after  a  time  by  leaps  and  bounds, 
until  it  touched  170.  Reacting  from  the 
latter  point  to  152,  it  rallied  and  closed 
at  nearly  159^,  leaving  the  market  still 
in  doubt  as  to  whether  the  movement 
was  merely  a  drive  against  the  short  in- 
terest in  the  stock  or  the  result,  as  was 
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rumored,  of  a  compromise  between  the 
company  and  its  competitors  involving  a 
plan  for  a  new  combination  of  all  sugar- 
refining  interests.  On  Friday  the  stock 
retained  its  strength,  and  after  a  reac- 
tion to  157  rose  to  167  44'  and  closed  at 
164 %.  The  street  being  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  the  reports  of  negotiations  for 
a  settlement  of  the  trade  war  had  a  real 
foundation.  The  absence  of  any  details 
of  confirmation  seemed  only  to  increase 
the  apprehensions  of  the  bears,  not  only 
in  sugar  but  in  other  stocks,  and  although 
there  was  little  evidence  of  a  healthy 
buying  demand  for  long  account  the  cov- 
ering ol  shorts,  enforced  or  otherwise, 
caused  marked  appreciation  in  various 
parts  of  the  list.  This  was  notably  the 
case  with  the  granger  shares,  which  had 
been  depressed  and  sagging  early  in  the 
week  on  expectations  of  unfavorable  net 
earnings  reports  lor  February  and  on 
accounts  of  serious  damage  to  the  win- 
ter-wheat crop. 

BANK  CLEARINGS 

Bank  clearings  exhibit  a  slight  decline 
for  the  week,  aggregating  $1,845,172.- 
ooo,  a  decrease  of  3.9  per  cent  for  the 
week,  but  an  increase  of  42.9  percent  as 
compared  with  the  corresponding  week 
of  last  year,  of  94  per  cent  as  compared 
with  1897,  of  89.2  per  cent  as  compared 
with  1896,  of  93.8  per  cent  as  compared 
with  1895,  of  1 18.6  per  cent  as  compared 
with  1894,  of  49.8  per  cent  as  compared 
with  1893,  and  of  53.7  per  cent  as  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  week  ol 
1892. 

The  World  s  Coal  Production 

The  report  that  the  rapid  increase  in 
coal  exportation  lrom  the  United  States 
is  causing  uneasiness  among  British  coal 
producers  and  exporters  lends  interest 
to  some  figures  on  the  coal  production 
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of  the  world  just  issued  by  the  treasury 
bureau  of  statistics.  From  these  figures 
it  appears  that  the  coal  production  of 
the  United  Slates  is  now  nearly  five 
times  as  great  as  in  1870;  that  the  ex- 
portation has  in  that  time  increased  from 
a  quarter-million  tons  to  more  than  four 
million  tons,  and  that  the  United  States, 
which  in  1870  supplied  but  17  per  cent 
of  the  world's  output,  now  furnishes 
about  25  per  cent. 

No  other  country  shows  an  increase 
like  this.  Great  Britain's  annual  coal 
product,  as  shown  by  a  recent  and 
widely  quoted  statistical  publication  ot 
the  Swedish  government,  in  the  five- 
year  period  1871-75,  amounted  to  127.- 
000,000  tons,  and  in  1891-95  amounted 
to  185,000,000  tons,  an  increase  oi  45 
per  cent  in  the  twenty  years.  Germanys 
average  coal  product  in  the  period  1871  - 
75  was  45  million  tons  annually,  and  in 
the  five-year  period  1891-95  was  97,000- 
000  tons,  an  increase  of  1 1 5  per  cent. 
France.in  the  period  1871-75,  produced 
16,000.000  tons,  and  in  1891-95  27,000.- 
000  tons  per  year,  an  increase  of  70  per 
cent.  The  average  of  the  United  States 
in  the  period  1871-75  was  45,000,000 
tons,  and  in  the  period  1891-95,  accord- 
ing to  our  own  figures,  was  1 32,000,000 
tons,  annually,  an  increase  of  193  per 
cent.  The  average  output  of  "other 
countries"  not  individually  specified  was, 
in  1871-75  34.000,000  tons,  and  in  1891 
95  about  79.000,000  tons  annually.  The 
total  output  of  the  world  in  1871-75 
was,  in  round  numbers,  266,000,000 
tons  annually,  and  in  1891-95  520,000.- 
000  ions,  an  increase  of  95  per  cent. 

Both  the  area  of  coal  production  and 
quantity  produced  have  increased  greatly 
in  the  United  States.  In  1870,  accord- 
ing to  the  bureau's  figures,  the  number 
of  states  in  which  coal  was  produced 
was  but  twenty,  while  in  1897  the  num- 
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ber  was  thirty-two.  In  1870  the  pro- 
duction of  anthracite  coal  was  reported 
only  from  Pennsylvania,  while  the  cen- 
sus of  1880  reports  production  in  Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode  Island,  and  Virginia, 
and  more  recent  reports  show  a  pro- 
duction of  anthracite  coal  in  Colorado 
and  New  Mexico.  In  the  south  the  in- 
crease has  been  especially  rapid.  Ala- 
bama in  1879  mined  but  1 1,000  tons  of 
coal,  and  in  1897  5,262.000  tons.  Ken- 
tucky, which  in  1870  mined  but  170,000 
tons  of  coal,  produced  in  1897  3,216,000 
tons.  Tennessee  increased  her  output 
from  133.000  tons  in  1870  to  2,500,000 
tons  in  1897;  and  Virginia,  which  pro- 
duced but  62,000  tons  in  1870,  produced 
1,365,000  tons  in  1897. 

The  following  tables  show  the  coal 
production  of  the  United  States,  and 
prices  in  the  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore 
markets  at  five-year  periods  from  1870 
to  1898;  also  the  exportation  of  coal 
Irom  the  United  States  during  the  same 
period. 

'Jl'ANTITY  OF  COAL  PSODl'CSO  IN  TUB  L'NITSU 
STATU,   1870  TO  1B97 

Anthracite.  Hiturainoua,  Total, 
tons  ton*  |i<n* 

■  870  ts.-t4.tj5    •7.'W-4'S  33.*6}.6*0 

1BS0  78,631, 371     41.860,055  7G.4S1.4s6 
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•  690. ....  .^,617.04)     78,011,734  114,698,166 
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1S85     4  10  >  15 

1&90.   j  93  a  60 

'X95.   3  5°  »  00 

1S98   3  50  t  ft" 

airoaTATioK  or  cxiai.  trom  ths  onitid  statu. 
1870  TO  ii<37 
Anthracite,  IWtumlnout.  Total, 
ton*         tons  u.n» 

■  870   UI.C98       io6.!»  777.91a 

iSSo. ......     ..    192,6. f>      717,614      £15,. to 

1885   3HS.46i      68j,4Si  1.371,047 

i*gO  .    7»'.JS1    i.I3*.o6B    1  uji.fjl 

,&»5    1.397.^4    3-374.9S*    3.772,  ■•)■ 

■M   i,3»6.5Si    1.687,414  4.<*8,99<. 

Foreign  Opportunities  for  American 

A  company  has  just  been  formed  in 
the  city  ol  Brussels,  Belgium,  with  a 
capital  of  $600,000,  to  be  known  as  the 
societe  de  tramways  de  Bologna,  to  es- 
tablish a  system  of  electric  tramways  in 
the  town  of  Bologna,  Italy.  La  socicta 
de  elcctrica  de  Bencvcnto  is  also  the 
name  of  a  company  that  has  just  been 
formed  in  the  city  of  Rome,  Italy,  with 
a  capital  of  $75,000.  This  company  is 
lo  establish  a  central  station  in  the  town 
of  Benevcnto,  Italy,  for  public  and  pri- 
vate lighting  purposes. 

•  #  • 

The  United  States  consul  at  Lyons, 
France,  noting  the  preparations  of 
French  manufacturers  to  be  represented 
at  the  annual  fair  at  Nizhni  Novgorod, 
Russia,  in  August  and  September,  urges 
that  American  products  should  also  be 
on  view,  as  experience  has  proven  that 
Russians  can  only  be  induced  10  buy 
what  they  have  actually  seen.  Anything 
of  use  on  a  farm  will  lind  appreciative 
consideration  at  the  Ni/hni  fair. 

*  «  • 

The  Transvaal  government  will  order 
soon  a  four  span  steel  bridge  ;  Rhode- 
sia, steel  work  for  19  girder  bridges, 
and  Natal,  machinery  for  a  large  cream- 
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ery.  Cape  Colony  has  passed  a  bill  to 
build  505  miles  of  railway.  The  demand 
in  South  Africa  for  small  electric  plants 
is  increasing.  Birmingham  now  sup- 
plies the  demand. 

•  *  a 

There  are  inquiries  from  Mexico  for 
large  quantities  of  manufactured  iron. 
The  prices  on  such  items  as  sheets,  iron 
pipe,  steel  rails  and  boiler  tubes  have 
advanced  so  materially  in  this  market 
that  the  firm  having  the  orders,  which 
they  claim  are  above  the  average,  has 
sent  to  England  and  Germany  for  prices 
prior  to  placing  the  orders  here. 
»    »  * 

R.  A.  Lister  &  Co.,  limited,  Dursley. 
Gloucester,  invite  tenders  for  6,000  feet 
of  3-inch  cast-iron  pipe,  in  9-foot  lengths, 
coated,  and  tested  to  a  pressure  equal  to 
400  feet.  Tenders  to  give  approximate 
thickness  and  weight  per  foot. 

•  •  * 

The  Belgian  state  railway  department 
require  oil  tanks,  cash  safes,  axles,  loco- 
motive-cylinders, etc,  Particulars  at  the 
Bourse.  Brussels. 
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NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK 

TUESDAY,  MARCH  14 

Domestic — General  Whealon's  divi- 
sion had  a  sharp  encounter  will)  the 
rebels  between  I'ateros  and  Taguig;  the 


GENERAL  WHEATON 

town  oi  Pasig  was  burned  by  the  insur- 
gents .  ...  The  Cuban  military  assembly 
adopted  resolutions  thanking  the  United 
States  for  aid.  refusing  10  accept  the 
$3,000,000,  and  appointing  a  committee 
to  state  the  conclusions  to  President  Mc- 

Kinley  President  McKinley  arrived 

at  Thomasvillc  Negotiations  for  reci 

procity  treaties  with  Germany  and 
France  have  been  resumed  by  officials 
in  Washington,  with  good  prospects  of 
success,  it  is  reported  ..  Considerable 
important  testimony  was  taken  by  the 
army  beef  court  of  inquiry  in  Chicago; 
it  was  developed  that  all  the  canned 
roast  beef  was  bought  on  direct  orders 
trom  General  Eagan ...  .George  W. 
Greene,  mayor  of  Woonsocket.  was  nom- 
inated by  the  Democrats  for  governor  of 
Rhode  Island. 

Fokeh.n  —It  was  announced  in  the 
house  of  commons  that  no  steps  had 
l>een  taken  for  the  appointment  ol  a 
successor  to  Baron  Herschcll  on  the 

joint  high  commission  The  Italian 

minister  of  foreign  affairs  outlined  Italy's 

policy  in  China  The  reichstag,  by  a 

vote  of  209  to  141,  rejected  the  army  in- 
crease asked  for  by  the  German  govern- 
ment 

WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  I  5 

Domestic. — Three  thousand  Filipi- 
nos made  a  stand  against  the  American 
advance  at  Pasig,  near  Manila,  and  were 
defeated,  with  heavy  loss.  The  loss  of  the 
Americans  is  said  to  be  slight.  . .  .Gen- 
era! Brooke  has  been  authorized  to  dis- 
solve the  Cuban  assembly  if  he  considers 
such  a  step  necessary  The  govern- 
ment of  Porto  Rico  has  adopted  a  sys- 
tem for  future  taxes. 

Foreign.— The  Spanish  cabinet  de- 
cided to  ratify  the  treaty  of  peace  as 
soon  as  the  cortes  was  dissolved .... 
Joseph  H.  Choate.  United  States  am- 
bassador to  Great  Britain,  made  a  speech 
at  the  dinner  of  the  united  chambers  ol 
commerce  in  London  ....  A  compromise 
has  been  reached  on  the  German  army 
bill.... The  petroleum  bill  raising  the 
Hash  point  from  73  to  100  was  rejected 
in  the  house  ol  commons. 

THIKSDAY.  MARCH  |6 

Domestic.  —  The  American  troops 
continued  their  advance  froin  Manila, 
and  captured  the  town  of  Cainta  ,  their 
loss    was   two   killed    and  seventeen 


wounded;  the  Filipino  loss  was  about 

one  hundred  The  navy  department 

has  decided  to  put  the  auxiliary  cruiser 
Prairie  in  commission  for  the  next  six 
months  in  giving  the  naval  militia  of  the 
coast  and  Gulf  states  short  cruises. . . . 
Five  men  were  killed  in  a  shooting 
affray  growing  out  of  election  differences 
at  Hot  Springs,  Ark.  . .  .  Four  Negroes 
were  killed  and  four  wounded  by  a 
masked  mob  which  attacked  a  tem- 
porary jail  at  Palmetto,  Ga. 

Foreign.  The  queen  regent  of  Spain 
signed  decrees  dissolving  the  cortes  and 

convoking  the  new  parliament  The 

Canadian  parliament  was  opened  at 
Ottawa,  the  governor-general  reading 
the  speech  from  the  throne.  .  A  move- 
ment in  favor  of  General  Gomez  for 
president  of  the  future  Cuban  republic 
has  gained   considerable   headway  in 

Havana  Baron  Russell,  of  Kiltowen, 

lord  chief  justice  of  England,  has  been 
appointed  a  member  ot  the  Venezuelan 
arbitration  tribunal,  to  succeed  Lord 
Herschell ....  The  army  bill  was  adopted 
by  the  German  reichstag,  a  compromise 
having  been  agreed  to  by  Emperor  Wil- 
liam ,  .  The  bodies  of  Prince  and 
Princess  Bismarck  were  placed  in  the 
mausoleum  at  Friedrichsruh. 


FRIDAY.  MARCH   1 7 

Domestic.  -One  hundred  and  fifty  Fili- 
pinos were  captured  near  Taguig  

A  dispatch  from  General  Otis,  received 
by  the  war  department,  indicates  the 
collapse  of  the  insurrection  in  the  Phil- 
ippines The  army  beef  court  of  in- 
quiry inspected  the  Armour  packing 
house   and  took  testimony  in  Kansas 

City.     Mo  Reports    from  Alaska 

showed  that  six  men  died  in  the  winter 
Irom  scurvy,  and  that  six  others  froze  to 
death  on  the  V  aides  glacier. . .  .Princess 
Kaiulani's  death  at  Honolulu  on  March 
6  was  announced. ..  .The  Windsor 
hotel  of  New  York  was  destroyed  by  fire 
and  fifteen  people  were  killed. 

FOREIGN, — The  queen  regent  signed 
the  treaty  of  peace  between  Spain  and 
the  United  States. . .  M.  Lockroy,  in  the 
chamber  of  deputies,  made  a  statement 
showing  France's  marine  weakness  in 
the  time  of  trouble  with  England .... 
Sir  W.  Brampton  Gordon,  Liberal,  was 
elected  to  parliament  from  the  north 
division  of  Norfolk. 

SATURDAY,  MARCH   1 8 

Domestic— Filipinos  made  an  attack 
at  Taguig,  but  were  repulsed  with  heavy- 
loss  M.  Camhon,  the  French  ambas- 
sador, will  represent  Spain  and  Secretary 
Hay  the  United  States  in  exchanging 
ratifications  of  the  peace  treaty. . .  .The 
navy  department  was  informed  by  Ad- 
miral Dewey  that  the  battleship  Oregon 
had  arrived  at  Manila.  . .  .  Herbert  Put- 
nam, of  Boston,  has  decided  to  accept 
the  place  of  librarian  of  congress.... 
The  army  beef  court  of  inquiry  took 
further  testimony  in  Kansas,  City  Mo. . .  . 
New  plans  for  the  organization  and 
business  management  of  the  bureau  ol 
American  republics  were  adopted  at  a 
conference  in  Washington. 

Foreign. — The  Spanish  cabinet  ap- 
proved of  the  credit  for  payment  of  in- 
terest on  the  Cuban  debt.  .  Finns  who 
went  to  St.  Petersburg  to  protest  against 
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the  czar's  decrees  received  orders  to 
return  home  Two  explosions  oc- 
curred   in    government  ammunition 

factories  in  France  General  Rios  re 

ported  that  all  the  Spaniards  at  Manila 
were  desirous  of  returning  to  Spain. 

SUNDAY,  MARCH   1 9 

DOMESTIC — General  Wheaton's  bri- 
gade attacked  the  rebels,  pursuing  them 
eleven  miles  and  killing  about  two  him 
dred  men;  the  losses  of  the  Americans 

were  few  Between  thirty  and  fifty 

persons  were  wounded  in  a  conflict  at 
Havana  between  the  police  and  the 
populace.  . .  .  Direct  evidence  was  given 
before  the  army  beef  board  of  inquiry 
by  Sergeant  Mason  of  beef  delivered  at 
Lakeland,  Fla.,  with  a  coating  like  par 
afline,  which  the  agent  called  "  preserv 


A  comparison  of  the  exports 
of  the  United  Slates  and  of  Great  Britain 
shows  that  the  former  exceeded  the  lai 
ter  for  the  first  time  in  189K,  each  ev 
ceeding  $1,000,000,000. 

Foreign. — President  Kruger  advo- 
cated the  South  African  republic's  re- 
tention of  the  dynamite  monopoly,  and 
announced  his  intention  to  modify  the 
mining  laws. 

MONDAY.  MARCH  20 

Domestic— Insurgents  at  Iloilo  in 
the  island  of  Panay  were  repulsed  with  a 
loss  of  two  hundred  men.  . .  Excitement 
in  Havana  over  the  encounters  with  po- 
lice is  subsiding  The  president  and 

vice  president,  with  Senator  Hanna. 
went  from  Thomasvillc  to  Jekyl  island, 
oil  Brunswick.  Ga.,  where  Speaker  Reed 
is  staying.  .  .  .The  army  beef  court  of  in- 
quiry returned  to  Chicago  and  resumed 
the  taking  ol  testimony. . .  .W.  J.  Bryan 
made  public  his  letter  to  Perry  Belmont, 
declining  to  attend  the  Jefferson  birthday 
dinner  of  the  Democratic  club.... A 
statement  from  General  Joseph  Wheeler 
defending  his  conduct  at  the  battle  of 
Las  Guasimas  was  made  public. 

FOREIGN. — Mr.  Chamberlain,  in  the 
house  of  commons,  made  a  speech  in 
answer  to  questions  regarding  the  colo 

nies  The  Chinese  minister  at  Rome 

has  delivered  an  apology  to  the  Italian 
government  from  the  tsung-li-yamen  for 
having  returned  the  note  from  Italy  ask 
ing  for  a  concession  on  San  Mun  bay; 
it  is  reported  again  that  Don  Carlos  has 
raised  sufficient  funds  to  begin  opera- 
tions against  the  Spanish  government 

 The  legislative   council   of  India 

adopted  the  countervailing  sugar  bill. 


«'  I  find  them  the  t>r*t  preparation  tor 
eold*.  couch*  and  asthma."— MM-  8.  A. 
Widon,  Tein|x.'[-unoc  Lecturer. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

"  The  Chance*  of  Marriage  " 

Hon  or  Public  Opinion: 

Sir.  In  Public  Opinion  ol  March 
9  I  find  an  article  by  D.  R.  McAnnally 
on  ••  The  Chances  of  Marriage."  which 
calls  to  mind  a  similar  article  by  Kale 
Gannett  Wells  in  the  Xortk  American 
Review,  an  extract  of  which  was  pub- 
lished in  Public  Opinion  of  July  15, 
1897.  The  conclusion  arrived  at  in  both 
articles  seems  to  be  that  an  education 
interferes  with  a  woman's  chances  to 
marry,  which  seems  10  me  not  only  ab- 
surd hut  pernicious.  Mr.  McAnnally 
says  :  11  It  may  not  be  complimentary  to 
men,  but  there  seems  at  least  a  sem- 
blance of  truth  in  the  statement  that  the 
greater  the  quantity  and  the  better  the 
quality  of  education  among  women  the 
less  the  chance  of  marriage!"  No; 
there  is  not  even  a  semblance  of  truth  in 
it ;  and  if  there  were,  it  would  be 
equally  uncomplimentary  to  women  il 
the  gentleman  means  to  imply,  as  he 
evidently  does,  that  women  remain  sin- 
gle only  because  they  have  no  chance  to 
marry.  This  peculiar  condition  is  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  ■•  a  large  per- 
centage of  college-bred  women  educate 
themselves  for  the  purpose  of  becoming 
teachers,  and  -teachers  have  not  so  good 
an  opportunity  of  marriage  as  other 
women."  The  "  summer  girl,"  for  in- 
stance. This  sort  ol  reasoning — or. 
rather,  such  a  conclusion  from  otherwise 
^ery  good  reasoning — is  not  far  short  of 
that  of  Duns Scotus.  Had  Mr.  McAn- 
nally confined  himself  lo  the  mere  state- 
ment that  the  higher  education  of 
women  has  a  tendency  to  check  matri- 
mony, it  would  have  been  very  well  ;  but 
when  he  attempts  to  assign  as  a  reason 
that  such  an  education  makes  her  less 
desirable  as  a  wife,  he  is  wide  of  the 
mark. 

Ten  years'  association  with  young 
"omen  as  students  and  teachers  in  col- 
leges and  public  schools  enables  me  to 
say  with  confidence  that  on  account  of 

Children  deprive  >>f  fats 
and  mineral  foods  have 
weak  bones,  flabby  flesh  and 
thin  watery  blood. 

The  milk  of  nursing 
mothers,  enfeebled  by  chron- 
ic diseases,  or  long  contin- 
ued nursing,  produces  the 
same  results. 

Scott's  Emulsion  is  cod- 
liver  oil  partly  digested  and 
with  the  hypophosphites, 
torms  a  fat  food  which  acts 
<>n  the  infant  through  the 
mother's  milk,  giving  rich 
Mood,  strong  nerves  and 
"<»und  flesh  and  bones  to  both. 

50c  tad  f  ■  00.  all  druggists 
SCOTT  *  BOW  N  K,  Ch.mu.ts,  New  Vork. 
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her  education  woman  has  lost  nothing 
in  the  way  of  matrimony,  but  on  the 
other  hand  has  gained  infinitely  in  genu- 
ine worth  and  attractiveness  to  all 
thoughtful  men.  It  has,  indeed,  lessened 
her  inclination  to  marry  And  lhis.it 
seems  to  me,  is  the  only  reasonable  and 
logical  conclusion  to  the  argument  of 
both  articles  referred  to.  An  education 
makes  a  woman  more  independent.  It 
lilts  her  above  the  necessity  of  looking  to 
some  one  else  for  support,  and  thus  en- 
ables her  to  take  a  higher  view  of  matri- 
mony ;  looking  upon  it  from  a  social 
rather  than  an  economic  standpoint.  It 
is  education  which  is  gradually  but 
surely  removing  that  social  idea  that 
when  a  man  asks  a  woman  to  marry 
him  he  is  conferring  a  favor  upon  her. 
though  courtesy  demands  that  he  shall 
make  il  appear  the  opposite.  An  edu- 
cated woman  is  harder  to  please  in  her 
choice  ofa  husband,  because  her  ideals 
have  been  elevated.  If  not,  then  what 
is  the  good  of  an  education,  after  all  ? 
Add  to  the  above  the  fact  -for  it  is  a 
fact  that  the  majority  of  women  who 
seek  1  higher  education  arc  those  who 
have  the  least  inclination  or  chance  to 
marry,  and  we  have  an  abundant  ex-  1 
planation  of  the  peculiar  condition  re- 
ferred to  by  Mr.  McAnnally  in  his  arti- 
cle in  the  LatHet'  Horn?  Journal. 

Apropos  to  the  above  I  beg  to  refer 
briefly  to  the  government  "  Old  Maids' 
Chart  "  mentioned  in  Public  Opinion 
of  Sept.  8,  1898,  from  the  Philadelphia  J 
Press.  It  is  there  shown  by  a  massive 
array  of  figures,  that  the  number  of 
••  old  bachelors  "  is  far  in  excess  of  the 
••old  maids."  Arc  not  these  figures 
manifestly  misleading,  from  the  fact  that, 
as  a  rule,  women  marry  younger  than 
men  ?  The  choice  of  twenty  as  the  age 
at  which  this  period  is  reached,  accord- 
ing to  the  -  chart,"  only  aggravates  the 
difficulty,  inasmuch  as  a  great  many 
women  marry  just  under  this  age.  A 
girl  is  not  considered  as  marrying  young 
unless  she  is  under  twenty,  but  a  man 
very  rarely  marries  under  twenty-one, 

I  for  well-known  legal  reasons.  Now  let 
us  see  what  effect  this  will  have  upon 
the  statistics  given  by  the  "  Old  Maids' 
Chart."  Obviously,  if  this  peculiar  cen- 
sus were  taken  every  year  all  men, — ex-  1 
cepting  the  few  who  marry  under  twenty- 
— will  some  time  appear  on  the  "  bach- 
elor" list  ;  hut  there  would  l>e  thous- 
ands of  women  who  would  never  be 

I  counted  as  ••  old  maids  "  at  all.  Does 
not  this  fully  account  for  the  apparent 
discrepancy  ?  The  author  of  the  article 
in  the  Philadelphia  Press  seems  to  have 
started  out  to  prove  that  the  supposition 
that  unmarried  women  are  in  excess  of 
unmarried  men  is  a  fallacy,  but  has  he 
not  failed  to  establish  his  point  ? 

M.  L.  Fearnow. 

Supt.  of  Schools. 
Belpre.  ' »hio,  March  11. 

TO  Cl'RB  A  COLD  IN  ONB  DAY 

Take  Laxative  Bronto  Quinine  Tablet*.  All  drug- 
gists  refund  the  money  1/  It  falls  to  cure.  «jc. 
The  genuine  ban  L.  B.  Q.  on  each  tablet. 

Why  spend  $i  for  a  bottle  ul  medicine  for  a  com. 
plain!  when  one  box  of  Beecham'a  pills  costing  only 
»«.  cent.,  will  cure  nearly  all  known  diseases  I  This 
is  because  constipation  Is  the  cause  ol  nearly  all 
ailments  .ind  Brecham's  pills  cure  constipation.  A 
valuable  hook  ul  knowledge  mailed  frrr,  on  request 
by  B.  r.  Allen  Co..  y>5  Canal  St..  New  Vork. 
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A  Good  Complexion 


This  is  almost  an  axiom,  although 
usually  we  are  apt  to  think  that  cos- 
metics, face  powders,  lotions,  fancy 
soaps,  etc.,  are  the  secret  for  securing  a 
clear  complexion. 

But  all  these  are  simply  superficial 
assistants.  It  is  impossible  to  have  a 
good  complexion  unless  the  digestive 
organs  perform  their  work  properly  ; 
unless  the  stomach  by  properly  digest- 
ing the  food  taken  into  it  furnishes  an 
abundance  of  pure  blood  a  good  com- 
plexion is  impossible. 

This  is  the  reason  so  many  ladies  are 
using  Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets,  be- 
cause they  promptly  cure  any  stomach 
trouble,  and  they  have  found  out  thai 
perfect  digestion  means  a  perfect  com- 
plexion and  one  that  does  not  require 
cosmetics  and  powders  to  enhance  its 
beauty. 

Many  ladies  diet  themselves  or  deny 
themselves  many  articles  of  food  solely 
in  order  to  keep  their  complexion  clear. 

When  Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets  arc 
used  no  such  dieting  is  necessary.  Take 
these  tablets  and  eat  all  the  good,  whole- 
some food  you  want  and  you  need  have 
no  fear  of  indigestion  nor  the  sallow, 
dull  complexion  which  nine  women  out 
of  ten  have,  solely  because  they  are  suf- 
fering from  some  form  of  indigestion. 

Bear  in  mind  that  beauty  proceeds 
from  good  health,  good  health  results 
from  perfect  digestion  and  we  have  ad- 
vanced the  best  argument  to  induce 
every  man  or  woman  to  give  this  splen- 
did remedy  a  trial. 

Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets  can  be 
found  in  drug  stores  and  cost  but  50 
cents  per  package.  They  are  prepared 
by  the  F.  A.  Stuart  Co..  Marshall.  Mich. 

If  there  is  any  derangement  of  the 
stomach  or  bowels  they  will  remove  11 
and  the  resultant  effects  are  good  diges- 
tion, good  health  and  a  clear,  bright 
complexion.  Ask  your  druggists  for 
the  tablets  and  a  free  book  on  stomach 
diseases. 


LAVILLES  REMEDIES 


In  the  inflammatory  lorm  rellrt  is  soon  obtained  by 
the  use  ol  Lavllle*  Liquor,  and  by  persisted  use 
ol  Lavillss  Pills  the  recurring  attacks  can  be  pre- 
vented. 

Pamphlet  giving  full  Information  sent  free  by 

E.  FOUOERA  &  CO. 

«e.«H-*0  Narth  William  sirest  .*,«  Tort 
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44  We  have  a  Daughter 

and  two  sons.  We  have  been  discussing:  the  question  of  schools.  We  have  read  PUBLIC  OPINION 
for  ten  years.  Will  you  kindly  give  us  from  your  personal  knowledge  and  experience  any  suggestions 
that  may  help  us  in  coming  to  a  right  decision  ?  Yours  very  respectfully, 

A  SUBSCRIBER." 

This  reminds  us  that  parents  are  already  asking 


Which  School  Shall  we  Choose  ? 


For  nearly  a  fifth  of  a  century  PUBLIC  OPINION  has  been  the  acknowledged  representative 
weekly  to  which  statesmen,  professional  men,  and  men  of  affairs  have  turned  for  their  record  of  all 
that's  worth  remembering  in  the  progress  of  our  times.  Its  pages  formed  the  basis  for  much  of  the 
best  single  volume  on  the  history  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  that  has  been  published. 

Even  its  advertising  pages  have  somehow  been  looked  upon  as  authoritative,  and  this  fact 
must  explain  why  many  schools  have  found  that  an  announcement  in  its  pages  has  brought  a 
returns  as  the  same  announcement  in  the  Ctntury,  though  the  Cantury  has  a  much  larger  circulation. 

ANY  SCHOOL  OF  GOOD  STANDING,  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  WHICH  IS  UN- 
QUESTIONED, MAY  SECURE  AN  ANNOUNCEMENT  IN  PUBLIC  OPINION  TO 
OCCUPY  A  SPACE  OF  ONE-HALF  INCH  FOR  84c  PER  INSERTION.  If  position  is 
specified  the  cost  will  be  $1.05  per  insertion. 


Shall  We  Recommend  Your  School  ? 


These  comments  are  from  college  presidents  and  principals  of  representative  schools 

••PUBLIC  OPINION  isoneof  the  best. 

"lean  recommend  PUBLIC  OPINION  from  my  own  eipericnce, 
■•  PUBLIC  OPINION  It  o  nrtKlas.  medium  for  school  advertising. 
••  PUBLIC  OPINION  is  one  of  my  n»it  successlul  medium*  for  school 


advertising. 

••  I  place  PUBLIC  OPINION  among  the  best  advertising  mediums 
for  schools. 

•I  propose  to  advertise  In  PUBLIC  OPINION  (hi*  year  as  1  have 


school   In  PUBLIC  OPINION  the 
last  lire,  yean,  and  have  found  it  a  very  valuable  i 

"I  consider  PUBLIC  OPINION  one  ot  the  very 
mediums  for  college  preparatory  schools. 

"I  have  no  hesitancy  in  •latitat  t»>»<  PUBLIC  OPINION,  alter  the 
Ctmhuf,  hat  shown  the  best  retults. 


"•  PUBLIC  OPINION  i»  one  ol  the  lew  paper.  1»  which  our 

ment*  are  to  be  found.   Il  reaches  a  class  who** daughter*  we 


"  An  escellenl  advertising  medium  for  schools. 

■•  PUBLIC  OPINION  and  the  Century  lead  all  other*  In  result*. 

"  For  advertlslnic  schools  I  consider  PUBLIC  OPINION  of  great  value. 

••  PUBLIC  OPINION  Is  a  good  advertising  medium  and  I  shall  con- 
tinue tn  use  it. 

■'1  consider  PUBLIC  OPINION  In  the  Iron!  rank  ol  periodicals  tor 
school  advertising. 

••Our  school  has  always  reaped  lull  value  Uf  liaving  our  advertise- 
ment In  PUBLIC  OPINION. 

••  I  have  advertised  In  PUBLIC  OPINION  during  the  past  three 


•  We  advertised  In  PUBLIC  OPINION  la 

returns  the  college  ever  enkryed. 

'  There  I*  n»  medium  In  the  land  superior  to  It  lor  school 
(From  the  president  of  one  of  the  prominent  collegM.) 

•  PUBLIC  OPINION  circulates  among  parents,  pastors  and  c 

It  Is  in  libraries  and  reading-room*,  private  and  public,  every- 


FRANKLIN  COLLEGE 

Offers  to  both  sexes  advantage,  cj  a  college  of  the 
first  rank,  located  near  Indianapolis.  Cost  lor  an 
entire  year  from  lijj  to  $»so.  Address  President 
W.  T.  STOTT,  D.U..  Franklin.  Ind. 


An  advertisement  this  size  costs  but  84c.  per  insertion, 

unless  you  specify  position.  In  that  case  the  price  is  #1.05. 
Forward  copy  to  the  Advertising  Manager  of  PUBLIC  OPINION, 
1  i  Astor  Place.  New  York  City. 
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AMERICAN  AFFAIRS 

Bryan  and  the  New  York  Democrats 

Following  up  his  telegram  (see  last  issue  of  Pi  blic 
Opinion)  to  Mr.  Belmont,  Mr.  Bryan  has  written  a  letter 
explaining  more  fully  why  he  refused  to  accept  the  invita- 
tion of  Mr.  Belmont  and  Mr.  Crokcrto  attend  the  "Sio- 
a  plate  "  Jefferson  banquet  of  the  Democratic  club,  Mr. 
Bryan  says : 

The  antagonism  between  our  opinions  is  so  great  that  we 
can  not  with  propriety  join  in  a  political  banquet  given  in 
honor  of  Democracy's  patron  saint.  Jefferson  stood  for  cer- 
tain well-defined  principles.  If  your  views  are  a  correct  re- 
flection of  his  ideas  I  fear  that  my  voice  would  sound  a  dis- 
cordant note  at  your  banquet.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Chicago  platform  applies  (as  I  believe  it  does)  Jeffersonian 
principles  to  present  conditions,  then  your  conspicuous  pre- 
sence at  the  Jeffersonian  banquet  would  not  honor  the  mem- 
ory of  the  world's  greatest  DemocraL  I  believe  in  harmon- 
ising personal  differences,  but,  in  my  opinion,  no  party 
advantage  is  to  be  derived  from  political  communion  between 
Jefferson  Democrats  who  stand  upon  the  Chicago  platform 
and  the  Republican  allies  who  masquerade  as  Democrats 
between  campaigns  in  order  to  give  more  potency  to  their 
betrayal  of  Democratic  principles  on  election  day. 


Mr.  Bryan  has  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  New 
York  silver  Democrats  for  a  "  $i-a-plate  '  dinner  on  April 
19.  The  manager  of  the  affair  says  :  "Harmony  is  out 
of  the  yuestion.  and  not  desirable  under  existing  circum- 
stances. For  years  we  have  been  trying  to  eliminate  the 
influence  of  such  men  as  Whitney,  Belmont  and  other  plu- 
tocrats from  the  old  Jeffersonian  party.  Now  that  the 
chance  has  come  to  accomplish  this,  instead  of  crying  for 
harmony,  we  should  be  eternally  thankful.  " 


New  York  JfurmaJ  Dt-in.) 

Within  a  year  we  will  be  engaged  in  a  great  struggle 
for  supremacy  in  national  affairs.  It  is  necessary  that 
Democrats  of  every  shade  of  opinion  should  unite  in  a 
patriotic  effort  to  save  the  country  from  the  aggressions  of 
the  criminal  trusts,  from  the  grasp  of  corrupt  corporations. 
The  Republicans  will  be  united.  They  always  fall  into 
line  like  soldiers  when  their  party  calls.  Why  should  the 
Democrats  waste  their  time  and  energies  in  futile  bicker- 
ings that  only  serve  to  sow  the  seeds  of  discord  and  disin- 
tegration? 

Kansas  City  (Mo.) Journal  (R.vp.) 
Mr.  Bryan  seeks  to  make  it  appear  that  old  ideas  about 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  his  theories  of  government  are 
wrong,  and  that  no  one  has  any  right  to  draw  inspiration 
from  the  great  founder  of  Democracy  except  through  the 
medium  of  the  Chicago  platform.  That,  in  Mr.  Bryan's 
view,  is  the  new  and  the  only  authoritative  revelation  of 
Jeffersonianism.  Any  view  of  the  principles  of  free  gov- 
ernment inculcated  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  which  is  not  in 
harmony  with  the  Chicago  platform,  is  wholly  objection- 
able to  Mr.  Bryan.  It  is  a  foolish  position  to  take.  Would 
Mr.  Bryan  have  the  opinions  and  the  biographies  of  all  the 
great  men  of  the  past  revised  on  the  same  plan,  so  as  to 
conform  with  an  ephemeral  craze,  or  the  uppermost  hys- 
teria of  the  times? 

Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Eaglt  (Ind.  Dem.) 
Mr.  Bryan  can  not  but  learn— or  he  should  not  but 
learn — from  Mr.  Belmont's  letter  that  the  Democrats 
against  him,  on  the  platform  of  1896,  will  be  against  him, 
on  that  platform,  in  1900,  and  that  thev  will  show  added 
numbers.  This  is  the  great  significance  of  the  widening 
breach.  The  Republicans  were — arc — hurt  by  Algerism, 
hurt  by  the  increasing  anti-trust  sentiment,  hurt  by  the 
liability  of  reaction  to  hard  times  from  abounding  specu- 
lation; but  free  silver,  plus  Bryan,  would  make  such  loads 
as  easy  to  bear  as  laurels  are  to  wear.  And  Mr.  Bryan  is 
daily  making  the  reelection  of  Mr.  McKinley  not  only  cer- 
tain— but  necessary. 
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Washington  (I).  (_.  i  limit  (Sil.  Dem.) 

For  Democrats  to  accept  the  invitation  [of  the  Demo- 
cratic club]  would  be  to  say  that  candidates  ami  platforms 
may  be  repudiated  at  will  without  impairing  the  party 
standing  of  the  bolters;  that  a  delegate  to  a  convention 
who  is  not  satisfied  with  its  work  may  denounce  his  party 
and  work  for  its  defeat,  and  still  retain  his  good  standing 
and  take  part  in  the  party  councils  and  apply  for  the 
offices  in  its  control.  In  short,  it  would  be  to  break  down 
every  barrier  against  treachery.  A  party  organization 
could  not  exist  on  such  terms.  It  is  the  right  of  any  Dem- 
ocrat to  leave  his  party  and  fight  against  it,  but  when  he 
does  he  must  cease  to  rate  himself  as  a  Democrat.  We 
do  not  see  how  any  fair-minded  man  can  deny  the  sound- 
ness of  Mr.  Bryan's  position.  For  Mr.  Bryan  to  affiliate 
with  those  who  aided  in  the  election  of  Sir.  McKinlcy 
would  be  a  betrayal  of  all  loyal  Democrats. 

Albany  (N.  V.  i  Argu,  (Dcm.) 

Can  the  party  afford  to  have  men  who  want  to  be 
Democrats  proscribed  in  advance  of  its  national  conven- 
tions, and  that  by  a  man  who,  if  we  mistake  not,  himself 
announced  that  he  would  turn  Populist  unless  the  con- 
vention of  i S96  adopted  a  free  silver  platform.-  A  hand 
organ,  grinding  out  the  same  old  tunes,  can  not  expect 
to  hold  the  crowd  as  against  a  fire  or  a  fight  down  the 
street.  A  party  forever  singing  a  song  of  sixteen  to  one 
can  not  attract  the  people  when,  so  far  as  national  mat- 
ters go,  their  attention  is  largely  absorbed  in  war  issues. 
New  Haven  (Conn.  )  Rtgnttr  (IVtn.) 

Without  the  slightest  sympathy  with  Colonel  Bryan's 
upon  the  money  question  and  deep  in  our  faith  that  he  is 
a  dangerous  leader,  we  are  none  the  less  bound  to  admit 


that  he  comes 


)Ut 


this  battle  the  victor.  Colonel 


Brvan  is  the  leader  of  the  regular  Democracy,  and  is  more 
than  ever  the  exponent  of  free  silver.  To  get  rid  of  one 
the  party  must  get  rid  of  the  other.  Colonel  Bryan  plainly 
says  so.  It  is  this,  therefore,  that  the  Democracy  of  the 
country  has  to  contemplate,  the  alternative  being  a  per- 
manent schism  in  the  old  party  and  an  undue  power  given 
the  other. 

New  Orleans  (La.)  Pitayune  (Pern.) 

Who  has  made  Colonel  Bryan,  late  of  the  Nebraska 
volunteers,  the  official  inquisitor  and  the  judge  of  the 
New  York  Democrats?  Mr.  Bryan  had  a  right  to  decline 
an  invitation  to  dinner  with  the  New  York  Democrats, 
but  he  had  no  right  to  question  the  honesty  and  sincerity 
ol  their  Democracy.  The  fact  is,  Mr.  Bryan  has  com- 
mitted a  most  churlish  and  ill-bred  act,  and  he  has  earned 
condemnation  from  all  who  supposed  they  had  reason  to 
think  better  of  him. 

Minnea(K>lis  (Minn.)  Timts  (Sil.  Detn.) 

The  western  Democrats  will  view  the  whole  ridiculous 
mess  with  complacency.  They  knew  very  well  that  no 
votes  are  to  be  gained  by  $20,000  banquets  anywhere,  and 
when  Jeffersonian  simplicity  is  represented  on  Jefferson's 
birthday  by  a  spread  costing  $10  a  plate  the  absurdity  is 
a  little  too  apparent.  If  this  banquet  shall  prove  the 
downfall  of  Croker,  so  much  the  better,  for  he  represents 
little  in  common  with  the  western  Democracy  and  is 
breeding  a  most  formidable  revolt  in  the  Democracy  of 
New  York. 

Savant. .ill  (da.)  .Vewt  (Dcm.) 

It  is  a  question  whether  Colonel  Bryan  has  benefited 
the  Democratic  party  by  raising  this  16  to  1  issue  among 
Democrats  at  this«time.  While  it  is  true  that  he  speaks 
only  for  himself,  his  action,  occupying  the  position  he 
does,  can  not  but  have  the  effect  of  causing  the  factions  in 
the  party  to  draw  further  apart,  and  of  introducing  fac- 
tional contests  for  delegates  to  the  national  convention 
wherever  the  gold  Democrats  have  the  least  chance  for 
success. 

Bnxiklyn  Cttr.en  (Sil.  I  Km.) 
The  attitude  of  the  Democratic  club  expresses  a  great 


deal  more  than  the  opinion  of  its  individual  members:  for 
it  must  be  assumed  that  as  they  stand  solidly  on  the 
question  they  really  represent  the  opinion  of  Democratic 
voters  in  the  concrete.  Mr.  Bryan's  attitude  involves 
either  his  defeat  in  the  national  convention  or  the  defeat 
of  the  party  at  the  polls. 

Pilt^burj;  (Pa.)  Cemmtr<ial  Gaut(t(\<rp  > 
The  Belmont-Bryan  controversy  may  be  fairly  termed 
the  formal  scoring  for  a  start  of  the  rival  factions  of  thc 
Democracy  for  control  of  the  next  Democratic  national 
convention  and  the  attending  dictation  of  its  platform 
and  selection  of  its  candidates.  In  this  fighting  the  free- 
silver  clement  of  the  Democracy  will  probably  win,  as 
it  did  before,  with  the  result  that  at  the  succeeding 
election  it  will  be  snowed  under  much  deeper  than  in  the 
last  campaign. 

Uruolclyn(N.  V.)  rimes  (Rep.) 

Tammany  Hall  does  not  bother  about  principles ;  it 
would  shout  itself  hoarse  for  Belmont  and  the  gold  stand- 
ard if  Belmont  should  be  nominated,  but  it  would  be 
equally  zealous  in  the  cause  of  Bryan  and  free  silver  if  he 
should  receive  the  nomination. 

Chicago  (III.)  Inltr-Octmn  (R«-p.) 

Instead  of  tending  to  bring  the  gold  and  silver  Demo- 
crats together,  the  Jefferson  anniversary  project  has  served 
only  to  emphasize  and  proclaim  that  the  differences  be- 
tween them  are  hopeless  of  adjustment. 

Imliaiiapulis  (Ind.)  Journal '(Rep.) 

At  present  Colonel  Bryan  is  posing  as  an  expounder 
of  Jeffersonian  Democracy.  Imagine  Thomas  Jefferson 
trying  to  keep  himself  before  the  public  by  such  methods 
as  this  letter  about  banquets  ! 

-1!  - 

Senatorial  Deadlocks 

San  Francisco  (Cal.)  Call  (Rep.) 
By  way  of  variety  in  the  discussion  of  reforms  in  sen- 
atorial elections,  the  eastern  press  has  turned  from  the 
familiar  proposition  of  providing  for  such  elections  by 
direct  vote  of  the  people  to  a  new  scheme  of  enabling 
deadlocks  to  be  broken  in  legislative  bodies  by  authoriz- 
ing the  election  of  senators  by  a  plurality  instead  of  a 
majority  vote.  The  new  plan,  which  was  submitted  to  con- 
gress in  a  bill  by  Senator  Hoar,  provides  "  if  no  person  shall 
have  received  a  majority  after  seven  separate  ballots  in  joint 
assembly,  one  of  such  ballots  at 'least  having  been  taken 
on  seven  separate  days,  the  person  who  receives  a  plurality 
of  all  the  votes  cast  on  the  next  ballot,  or,  if  there  be  no 
plurality,  on  the  first  subsequent  ballot  where  any  person 
shall  have  a  plurality,  a  majority  of  all  the  members  of 
both  houses  being  present  and  voting,  shall  be  declared 
duly  elected."  Flection  by  a  plurality  vote  after  the  sev- 
enth joint  ballot  would  indeed  break  a  deadlock,  but  it 
would  in  most  cases  break  it  to  the  advantage  of  some 
candidate  utterly  unworthy  of  the  office.  It  would  open 
the  door  of  the  senate  for  aspirants  who  could  never  com- 
mand a  majority  vote  nor  obtain  the  suffrages  of  the 
people,  and  such  results  would  be  worse  than  the  most 
prolonged  deadlock  we  are  ever  likely  to  see.  The  very 
fact  that  such  a  plan  has  been  submitted  to  congress  is 
significant  of  the  tone  of  public  sentiment  on  this  sub- 
ject. It  shows  that  even  among  the  more  conservative 
citizens  there  is  a  general  recognition  of  the  evils  growing 
out  of  the  present  system  of  electing  senators  and  a 
desire  to  provide  a  remedy.  It  is  evident  the  issue  can 
not  be  much  longer  ignored  or  postponed.  Deadlocks 
and  worse  scandals  are  becoming  too  common  in 
periodical  contests  before  the  legislatures,  and  the 
quences  arc  too  disastrous  to  ordinary  legislative  business. 
A  change  is  inevitable,  but  when  it  is  accomplished  it 
should  not  be  a  compromise.  The  only  adequate  remedy 
for  the  abuse  is  the  popular  one  of  electing  senators  by 
direct  vote  of  the  people. 
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Detroit  (Mich.)  Fra  Prtts  (Ind.  Item.) 
Senator  Hoar  has  a  plan  to  prevent  these  deadlocks, 
by  substituting  a  plurality  for  a  majority  vote.  His 
method  would  cure  one  evil  by  creating  another.  For  if 
a  bare  plurality  could  elect  it  would  often  happen  that  a 
small  faction  of  the  legislature,  representing  a  minority 
of  the  people,  would  control  the  election,  and  this  would 
be  a  wider  departure  from  popular  government  than  the 
present  rule  entails.  The  truth  is  the  legislative  method 
of  choosing  United  States  senators  has  been  a  disappoint- 
ment. It  was  supposed  that  a  legislative  body  represent- 
ing the  state  in  its  sovereignty  and  composed  of  men  of 
superior  wisdom  and  judgment  would  be  the  appropriate, 
as  well  as  the  best  qualified,  body  to  perform  the  impor- 
tant task  of  choosing  a  senator.  But  the  theory  of  ap- 
propriateness is  a  mere  abstraction,  and  the  idea  of  special 
fitness  has  been  proved  by  practice  to  be  a  fiction.  The 
voters  of  each  state  are  as  competent  to  elect  United 
States  senators  as  they  arc  to  elect  representatives,  and 
senators  chosen  directly  by  the  people  would  uphold  the 
sovereignty  of  the  state  just  as  effectively  as  they  do  when 
-chosen  by  a  select  few.  The  only  true  remedy  for  the  dead- 
locks and  corruption  that  so  often  characterize  senatorial 
elections  is  to  transfer  the  elections  from  the  state  capitol 
to  the  voting  precinct,  and  trust  the  people  to  express 
■their  own  will. 

Ixmisville  (Ky.)  CourirrJeurmU  (Vh:n\  ) 

The  most  conclusive  argument  in  favor  of  an  election 
of  senators  by  the  people  is  that  the  present  system  ruins 
a  legislature.  It  impairs  its  usefulness  in  the  first  place 
because  men  are  selected,  not  for  legislative  ability,  but 
on  account  of  friendship  for  some  candidate  for  senator. 
In  case  of  close  and  protracted  contests  the  time  of  the 
legislature  is  taken  up  with  the  senatorial  struggle  and 
other  business  is  neglected.  It  is,  therefore,  a  very  waste- 
ful way  of  electing  a  senator.  If  chosen  by  popular 
vote  the  names  of  senatorial  candidates  could  be  put  on 
the  general  ticket  and  no  expense  incurred.  The  plan  of 
-election  by  legislatures  is  becoming  more  and  more  im- 
practicable. Failures  to  elect  and  scandals  multiply  from 
year  to  year.  Give  the  people  a  chance  and  they  will 
<\tct  a  senator  in  one  day. 

New  York  /Vw(Rcp.) 
For  years  there  has  lain  in  a  committee  of  the  upper 

-chamber  a  resolution,  at  least  twice  passed  by  the  house 
and  the  last  time  with  practical  unanimity,  propounding 

-to  the  people  of  the  states  a  constitutional  amendment, 
by  the  terms  whereof  they  shall  choose  their  own  senators 
at  the  polls  instead  of  leaving  that  choice  to  degenerate 

•legislatures.  If  the  people  of  these  defrauded  states  will 
apply  the  pressure  primarily  necessary  to  start  the  screw, 
public  opinion  will  ultimately  do  the  rest.  For  in  this 
amendment,  as  will  clearly  appear  as  it  comes  to  be  de- 
bated, 4s  the  cure  of  the  ills  which  make  the  senate  of 
todaj'  a  practically  unmixed  evil,  a  body  incapable  of 
(initiating  wise  or  arresting  unwise  legislation — all  because 
of  its  separation  from  the  people  of  the  states  which  it 
pretends  to  serve. 

New  York  Journal  (Dcm.) 
When  the  chief  defenders  of  an  abuse  begin  to  suffer 
from  it  there  is  good  reason  to  hope  that  something  will 
be  done  to  suppress  it.  The  Republican  party,  as  the 
retained  attorney  of  all  the  hoary  evils  of  American  poli- 
tics, has  been  the  principal  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  reform 
in  the  senate.  Hut  now  it  is  the  Republican  party  on 
which  the  evil  of  senatorial  elections  by  legislatures  is 
pressing.  Of  the  three  deadlocked  legislatures  that  have 
adjourned  without  electing  senators,  two  are  Republican. 
The  fourth,  which  is  about  to  follow  their  example,  is 
Republican,  too.  Thus  the  Republican  party  will  lose 
three  senatorships  for  the  next  two  years  to  one  that  will 
be  lost  by  the  Democrats.    With  such  a  reminder  of  the 


evils  of  the  present  system  we  may  expect  to  See  the 
Republican  party  abandoning  its  opposition  to  senatorial 
reform. 

Boston  (Mass.;  Pott  (Dcm.) 

It  is  better  to  leave  a  seat  in  the  United  States  senate 
unfilled  than  to  send  to  that  body  a  representative  whose 
title  is  clouded  by  scandals  such  as  attach  to  the  election 
of  Hanna  in  Ohio  and  other  senators  from  other  states. 
But  where  we  have  the  scandal  and  the  vacancy  too,  it  is 
worse  yet;  and  this  is  the  situation  in  the  three  states 
whose  legislatures  have  adjourned  without  reaching  a 
choice.  In  Utah,  it  was  the  Mormon  church  which 
brought  about  the  failure  to  elect.  In  Delaware,  it  was 
Addicks.  In  California,  the  alleged  bribery  in  which  U.  S. 
Grant  was  implicated  brought  about  the  result.  Col- 
lectively, these  cases  point  to  a  degeneration  of  the  system 
of  electing  United  States  senators  which  ought  to  lead  to 
its  abandonment.  Let  the  election  of  United  States  sen- 
ators be  given  into  the  hands  of  the  people,  and  there  will 
be  an  end  of  these  scandals.  It  is  the  only  way  out  of 
the  bog  into  which  the  country  has  floundered.  The  peo- 
ple can  be  trusted.  We  have  sufficient  evidence  that  the 
legislatures  of  all  the  states  can  not  be  trusted. 

Detroit  (Mich.)  7W#iw(Rep.) 

Failures  to  elect  may  attract  attention  where  the  ordi- 
nary outcome  of  manipulation  and  corruption  fails  through 
familiarity,  and  Congressman  Corliss  should  find,  among 
the  delegations  from  states  which  suffer  through  the  short- 
comings of  their  legislatures,  a  numerous  and  enthusiastic 
support  for  his  constitutional  amendment  providing  for 
the  election  of  United  States  senators  by  popular  vote.  It 
is  trne  that  the  irresponsible  nature  of  the  office  of  sena- 
tor, growing  out  of  the  very  evils  which  it  is  now  sought 
to  correct,  have  made  that  correction  doubly  difficult,  and 
that  the  task  of  getting  the  amendment  through  the  sen- 
ate itself  is  an  imposing  one.  But  even  the  senate  is  not 
wholly  deaf  to  popular  sentiment  when  it  is  practically 
unanimous,  and  the  conviction  that  no  better  things  need 
be  looked  for  while  the  present  system  of  election  endures 
is  growing  rapidly. 

* 

Later  Aspects  of  the  Beef  Inquiry 

Milwaukee  Wiitonsin  (Rep.) 
The  canned  beef  inquiry  is  not  turning  out  to  be  such 
a  triumph  for  the  packers  and  such  a  humiliation  for  Gen- 
eral Miles  as  the  Chicago  newspapers  predicted  when  it 
began.  As  Artemus  Ward  would  say,  "On  the  contrary, 
quite  the  reverse."  Testimony  has  been  overwhelming  to 
the  effect  that  the  "canned  roast  beef"  which  was  fur- 
nished to  the  American  soldiers  in  the  late  war  as  an 
emergency  ration  was  uninviting  and  innutritious,  and 
that  it  was  not  roast  beef  at  all,  but  boiled  beef — beef 
that  had  been  boiled  to  rags  and  shreds.  There  is  still 
some  controversy  as  to  whether  the  contents  of  the  cans 
had  deteriorated  after  packing,  or  were  always  the  stringy, 
unpalatable  mess  of  which  the  soldiers  complained.  This 
is  a  point  that  may  perhaps  be  passed  for  the  present, 
awaiting  further  evidence.  The  probability  is  that  the 
"canned  roast  beef"  was  quite  as  bad  as  the  soldiers  say 
it  was,  that  in  the  hot  climate  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  it 
was  an  uninviting  mess  and  made  many  of  those  who  ate 
it  sick.  All  or  nearly  all  the  nourishment  had  been  boiled 
out  of  it  before  it  was  canned,  and  was  no  doubt  sold  sep- 
arately by  the  thrifty  packers  as  "soup-stock  "  and  "  beef- 
extract."  What  has  been  developed  regarding  the  bogus 
"  canned  roast  beef"  seems  to  amply  justify  the  portion  of 
the  charges  relating  to  that  ration  which  were  made  by 
General  Miles.  The  fact  that  such  stuff  was  sent  out  as 
food  for  American  soldiers,  fighting  the  battles  of  their 
country  in  a  foreign  land,  is  no  credit  to  the  commissary 
department. 
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Chicago  (III.)  l  ima  Htratd (Rep.) 
It  has  been  proved  by  abundant  testimony  that  the 
Chicago  packers  did  not  embalm  or  chemicalize  army  beef, 
nor  did  they  influence  the  commissary  department  in  its 
selection  of  canned  or  refrigerated  meats.  In  spite  of  the 
charges  made  against  them,  candor  and  common  justice 
compel  the  statement  that  the  testimony  before  the  board 
has  completely  exculpated  the  packers  and  fixes  the  re- 
sponsibility for  any  "embalming"  experiments  that  may 
have  been  tried  upon  General  Eagan,  late  commissary  of 
the  United  States  army.  This  is  not  saying  that  General 
Eagan  contracted  for  beef  with  the  deliberate  purpose  of 
poisoning  the  troops  in  Cuba.  It  means  that  the  com- 
missary department  was  badly  handled,  and  that  the  food 
furnished  the  troops  revealed  incompetency  and  misman- 
agement on  the  part  of  General  Eagan,  which  caused  dis- 
ease and  suffering.  One  thing  is  made  very  plain  by  the 
beef  investigation — if  the  troops  in  Cuba  are  to  be  sup- 
plied with  beef,  it  should  not  be  used  after  it  has  been  out 
of  a  refrigerator  building  over  twenty-four  hours,  or  it 
should  be  slaughtered  in  Cuba  and  supplied  to  the  army 
while  fresh. 

Chicago  (III.)  /it,or,l(U\A.) 
The  disclosures  made  through  the  itvestigations  of  the 
army  board  during  its  sessions  in  Chicago  hold  out  the 
prospect  that  at  last  the  government  and  the  public  are 
getting  at  the  truth  of  the  matter.  The  inquiry  conducted 
in  this  city  has  furnished  the  specific  facts  which  previ- 
ously had  been  lacking.  It  has  been  shown  that  although 
"canned  roast  beef" — which  is  boiled  beef  minus  the  beef 
extract — was  a  food  product  of  untested  utility  for  troops 
in  the  field,  the  commissary-general  took  it  upon  himself 
to  order  over  2,500,000  pounds  of  that  commodity  One 
of  the  packers  declared  that  the  beef  for  which  the  com- 
missary department  had  contracted  was  never  assumed  to 
be  in  condition  to  stand  more  than  twenty-four  hours'  ex- 
posure in  the  Cuban  climate.  General  Eagan  during  the 
investigation  at  Washington  testified  that  the  meat  was 
guaranteed  to  keep  for  seventy-two  houis,  but  the  packers 
avowed  that  it  would  keep  only  a  day,  and  then  only  with 
the  exercise  of  'reasonable  care."  The  beef  was  found 
to  have  spoiled  while  on  shipboard  or  within  a  very  short 
time  after  unloading,  and  the  testimony  of  some  of  the 
witnesses  goes  to  show  that  when  it  actually  did  lind  its 
way  to  the  camps  it  was  in  a  disgusting  state  of  decompo- 
sition. There  is  one  instance  of  a  whole  company  made 
sick  by  ptomaine  poisoning,  and  the  cases  in  which  un- 
availing efforts  were  made  to  force  the  beef  on  nauseated 
soldiers  are  numerous.  Evidently  General  Miles  and  his 
partisans  have  not  been  complaining  without  cause. 

Indianapolis  ( I  rid. )  Stntmel  ( LK-jn. ) 
The  tesiimony  taken  in  the  canned  meat  investigation 
at  Chicago  reveals  a  state  of  things  worse  than  anybody 
had  imagined.  It  is  very  generally  known  that  the  ani- 
mals used  for  canning  are  of  inferior  quality,  but  it  has 
not  been  understood,  as  testified  by  Lees,  the  packing- 
house expert,  that  "one-third  of  them  would  be  con- 
demned in  any  English  market.  And  this  proposition  is 
worse  than  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  Lieutenant 
Davis  of  the  first  cavalry,  who  swears  that  he  opened 
canned  beef  and  found  maggots  in  it — not  live  maggots, 
but  dead  ones,  that  must  have  been  in  the  meat  before  it 
was  canned,  and  must  have  been  cooked  with  the  other 
meat  that  was  canned  at  the  same  time.  William  Rep- 
loge,  of  the  hospital  corps,  also  testified  that  he  had  seen 
several  cans  opened  that  had  maggots  in  them,  and  Dr. 
Shaw  gave  his  opinion  that  ptomaines  would  develop  in 
the  canned  meat  almost  immediately  after  it  was  opened. 
Colonel  Bennett,  who  testified  to  examining  numerous 
cans  of  beef  that  smclled  badly  and  were  repulsive  look- 
ing, named  the  same  brand.  It  is  simply  impossible  to 
find  words  to  fitly  characterize  the  villainy  of  preparing 


food  of  this  description  and  offering  it  for  sale  to  human 
beings.  It  surpasses  any  length  to  which  human  greed 
has  been  known  to  lead  men  who  make  any  pretensions 
to  civilization  and  decency.  That  men  should  deliber- 
ately prepare,  can  and  sell  the  putrid,  diseased,  disgusting 
flesh  of  animals  and  put  it  on  the  market  for  mere  gain  is 
almost  beyond  comprehension.  Such  people  can  not  have 
hearts  or  consciences.    They  are  worse  than  wild  beasts. 

N»'W  Y«irk  Ez'tning  Post  (lud.) 
The  volume  of  testimony  against  the  Alger- Eagan  beef 
supply  is  now  so  overwhelming  that  anything  like  a  de- 
tailed synopsis  of  it  is  impossible.  The  number  of  wit- 
nesses who  had  the  beef  served  to  them  in  the  field  is  now 
nearly  or  quite  a  hundred,  and  they  all  agree  as  to  its 
quality.  If  it  was  eaten,  it  made  them  ill,  and  sometimes 
even  caused  death.  One  witness  testified  that  he  knew  of 
three  instances  in  which  men  died  of  eating  it.  "The 
records  showed  that  they  died  of  fever,  but  I  know  that 
the  sickness  from  this  meat  was  what  killed  them."  Sev- 
eral witnesses  testified  that  the  peculiar  taste  of  the  refrig- 
erated meat  led  them  to  suspect  that  chemicals  had  been 
used  in  its  preservation,  and  the  consequences  which  fol- 
lowed eating  strengthened  this  suspicion.  A  specialist  in 
meat  provisions  said  he  experimented  for  many  years  in 
canned-meat  preparations,  and  had  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  process  of  "canning  meat  today  robs  it  of 
all  its  nutrition,  leaving  nothing  but  fibre,  fat  and  gela- 
tine in  the  can — entirely  unfit  for  human  food."  As  for 
Alger,  he  cares  not  a  rap  about  it.  He  has  started  on  a 
pleasure  tnp  to  Cuba  at  the  public  expense,  and  just  be- 
fore leaving  has  given  to  the  public  an  official  report,  in 
which  he  censures  General  Miles  and  General  Breckinridge 
for  exceeding  their  authority  in  making  inquiries  as  to  the 
quality  of  the  beef  supplied  to  the  army  during  the  war 
•'without  the  authority  of  the  secretary  of  war  !  " 

+ 

The  Georgia  Lynching 

Savannah  (<!a.)  AVw 

The  Palmetto  lynching  was  the  logical  outcome  of 
other  lynchings  which  have  taken  place  in  the  state  within 
the  last  few  years.  If  the  heavy  hand  of  the  law  had  been 
laid  firmly  upon  the  participants  in  other  lynchings  the 
Palmetto  affair  would  not  have  occurred.  Let  but  one  lot 
of  the  lynchers  be  punished  as  (he  law  provides  and  there 
will  be  no  more  lynchings  in  Georgia.  It  is  the  absolute 
certainty  of  immunity  from  punishment  which  encourages 
men  to  hide  their  identity  and  go  forth  in  mobs  under  the 
cover  of  darkness  to  do  murderous  deeds.  It  would  have 
paid  the  state  a  hundred  fold  if  in  previous  lynchings  no 
efforts  had  been  spared  to  bring  the  lynchers  to  justice. 
The  state  suffers  greatly  from  the  reputation  which  such 
horrible  deeds  give  it.  It  can  not  attract  either  capital  or 
immigrants  if  the  impression  gets  abroad  that  life  within 
its  borders  is  not  safe  from  mob  violence.  The  lynchers 
will  not  be  brought  to  justice  by  simply  offering  a  reward 
for  them.  The  governor  must  take  the  lead  in  arousing 
such  a  public  sentiment  against  them  that  those  who  know 
them  will  noi  hesitate  to  appear  as  their  accusers.  It  is 
said  that  one  of  the  Negroes  who  escaped  the  mob  declares 
that  he  recognized  some  of  the  lynchers.  Let  him  tell 
what  he  knows  at  once,  and  let  active  steps  be  taken  im- 
mediately for  bringing  all  of  the  perpetrators  of  one  of  the 
greatest  outrages  in  the  history  of  the  state  to  justice. 

Charleston  (S.  C.)  Xrtcs  jmi  Courier 
However  many  people  there  may  be  who  conscien- 
tiously believe  violence  to  female  virtue  should  be  re- 
venged by  death  in  its  swiftest  and  most  terrible  form, 
certainly  there  arc  no  law-abiding,  justice-loving  citizens 
who  can  find  a  shadow  of  palliation  for  the  twenty  men 
who  wantonly  took  the  lives  of  defenseless  Georgia  Ne- 
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»»roe*.  And  yet  there  is  a  relationship  between  the  two 
crimes  which  we  of  the  south  can  not  decline  to  acknowl- 
edge. Had  the  majesty  of  the  law  been  vindicated  even 
occasionally  when  mobs  have  brought  swift  retribution  to 
the  door  of  Sends  who  have  committed  the  first-mentioned 
crime,  we  are  satisfied  that  such  an  outrage  as  that  done 
at  Palmetto  would  never  have  suggested  itself  to  the  men 
who  did  it.  Governor  Candler  seems  fully  sensible  of  the 
violence  that  has  been  done  against  the  peace  and  dignity 
of  the  state  of  Georgia,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will 
be  able  to  find  some  one  of  whom  to  make  an  example  in 
this  instance.  Every  mob  that  goes  unwhipped  of  justice 
after  the  accomplishment  of  its  bloody  work  is  an  addi- 
tional incentive  to  the  commission  of  atrocities  of  a  similar 
nature. 

Birmingham  (Ala.)  AV»/ 
Such  acts  as  these  retard  the  progress  of  the  entire 
south.  They  are  especially  hurtful  to  the  communities 
wherein  they  occur.  Those  who  are  using  every  argu- 
ment to  keep  immigration  and  capital  from  coming  this 
way  seize  upon  deeds  of  mob  violence  and  exaggerate  the 
facts  and  roll  them  over  and  over  in  an  effort  to  cast  a  slur 
upon  the  southern  people  as  a  whole.  The  Palmetto 
affair  is  deplorable  from  this  point  of  view.  As  an  act  of 
lawlessness  it  is  deserving  of  the  severest  condemnation. 
The  lynchers  ought  to  be  indicted  and  punished.  But 
this  will  never  be  done  because  of  the  insurmountable  dif- 
ficulty of  locating  the  responsibility.  Speedier  trials  and 
less  quibbling  in  the  courts  is  the  best  safeguard  against 
lynch  law.  Long  delays  and  too  much  consideration  of 
technicalities  shake  popular  confidence  in  many  of  our 
tribunals  of  justice. 

Atlanta  (Ca. )  Journal 

livery  iaw-abiding  citizen  must  condemn  the  outrage 
which  was  perpetrated  at  Palmetto  and  join  in  the  demand 
that  no  effort  be  spared  to  bring  the  guilty  parties  to  the 
punishment  they  so  richly  deserve.  No  plea  can  be  made 
in  defense  of  such  a  crime.  It  was  brutal  and  cowardly 
in  the  last  extreme.  We  are  confident  that  the  good  citi- 
zens of  Palmetto  and  Campbell  county  are  incensed  at  the 
crime  of  last  night's  mob  and  will  assist  Governor  Candler 
by  every  means  in  their  power  in  his  efforts  to  bring  the 
perpetrators  to  justice.  When  we  consider  the  strong 
probability  that  the  mob  massacred  more  than  one  inno- 
cent man  we  can  not  find  words  to  characterize  the  infamy 
of  its  conduct. 

Kichmotid  (Vii.j  Timti 

It  was  a  brutal  and  cowardly  assault,  and  there  is  no 
other  language  that  fairly  characterizes  it.  It  is  an  act 
that  makes  the  southern  people  ashamed.  It  is  an  act  for 
which  the  whole  south  must  suffer.  When  will  this  sort 
of  thing  stop?  Never  until  there  is  a  strong  sentiment  in 
every  state  against  lynching  for  any  cause.  These  men 
were  not  guilty  of  the  unmentionable  offence.  The  charge 
against  them  was  arson,  but  we  have  been  trying  to  im- 
press upon  our  readers  the  fact  that  so  long  as  lynching 
for  one  crime  is  justified  by  the  best  people  in  the  south, 
lynching  for  other  crimes  will  constantly  occur,  according 
to  the  whim  of  the  mob.  The  law  must  be  even  thing  or 
nothing. 

Win-cling  (W.  Va. )  Inttttigenttr 
What  moral  effect  will  the  conduct  of  the  mob  have  ; 
The  provocation  of  riot  and  perhaps  more  sacrifice  of 
human  life,  greater  than  was  conceived  of.  There  may 
be  no  sympathy  for  those  who  were  killed  without  due 
process  of  law,  but  what  has  justice  in  Georgia  gained  ? 
True,  the  slaughter  was  not  committed  by  the  state,  and 
the  state  authorities  doubtless  regret  the  event  which  has 
occurred.  But  this  fact  does  not  vindicate  the  law. 
Georgia  alone  docs  not  suffer  by  such  occurrences.  Other 
countries  can  not  be  made  to  understand  why  such  things 
can  happen  in  this  great  country. 


39' 

Attorney-General  Griggs  on  the  Trust  Law 

In  reply  to  a  letter  from  a  Philadelphia  citizen  who 
has  interests  in  New  Jersey  to  Attorney- General  Griggs, 
saying  that  he  finds  among  the  people  great  opposition  to 
combinations  in  restraint  of  trade,  and  as  a  Republican 
hopes  the  party  will  meet  the  issue  by  beginning  prosecu- 
tion under  the  Sherman  act,  the  attorney-general  writes  : 


I  have  your  letter  of  the  "th  inst.,  and  because  it  is 
evident  that  you  are  under  serious  misapprehensions  as  to 
the  force  and  effect  of  the  federal  law  relating  to  trusts, 
called  the  Sherman  act,  passed  in  1890,  I  deem  it  proper 
to  call  your  attention  to  some  aspects  of  this  matter  which 
you  are  obviously  ignorant  of.  In  the  first  place,  the 
constitutionality  of  this  matter  was  not  affirmed  last  fall, 
but  was  affirmed  almost  immediately  after  the  passage  of 
the  act,  in  the  first  case  which  arose,  and  has  been  re- 
garded as  settled,  so  far  as  the  constitutionality  is  con- 
cerned, for  many  years.  In  the  next  place,  the  Sherman 
trust  act  does  not  give  to  the  federal  courts  jurisdiction 
over  any  combination  constituting  a  restraint  and  mon- 
opoly of  trade  unless  such  trade  is  what  is  known  as  in- 
terstate or  international  trade  and  commerce.  A  com- 
bination or  trust  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  a 
monopoly  in  the  manufacture  of  a  necessary  of  life  is  not 
within  the  scope  of  the  Sherman  act,  and  can  not  be  sup- 
pressed by  the  federal  courts.  This  was  decided  in  1894 
in  the  case  of  the  United  States  against  the  combination 
of  sugar  companies. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  the  companies  which  you  refer 
to  as  now  organizing  for  the  purpose  of  securing  complete 
or  partial  monopoly  of  different  branches  of  manufacture 
are  similar  to  the  sugar  combination,  and  are  not  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  federal  courts.  If  amenable  to  any 
law  they  are  amenable  to  the  laws  of  the  respective  states. 
This  department  never  hesitates  to  prosecute  unlawful 
combinations  which  affect  interstate  commerce,  and  if 
you  will  examine  the  reports  of  the  federal  courts  you 
will  find  very  many  cases  of  such  prosecution,  some  effec- 
tive and  some  ineffective.  It  is  a  popular  error  to  assert 
that  the  attorney-general  of  the  United  States  has  control 
of  the  corporations  or  combinations  which  engage  in 
manufacture  in  the  various  states.  This  is  entirely  a 
matter  of  state  control,  and  unless  the  functions  of  inter- 
state commerce  are  interfered  with,  I  would  be  super- 
officious  to  attempt  a  crusade  against  affairs  with  which  I 
have  no  business.  With  reference  to  these  large  combin- 
ations of  capital  which  are  now  forming,  my  own  judg- 
ment is  that  the  danger  is  not  so  much  to  the  community 
at  large  as  it  is  to  the  people  who  are  induced  to  put 
their  money  into  the  purchase  of  the  stock, 

Nlw  \  orJ.  Sun  (Rep.) 
Most  sensible  men  who  study  the  subject  of  trusts  in- 
telligently must  presently  perceive  that  the  opposition  to 
them  is  chiefly  in  the  newspapers.  A  great  part  of  the 
press  apparently  thinks  it  sells  papers  by  howling  against 
trusts,  and  not  howling  the  truth.  For  the  rest  the  oppo- 
sition is  made  up  of  a  few  statesmen  in  stress  for  party 
planks,  and  of  professional  blackmailers.  Among  labor- 
ing men  there  is  no  opposition  to  trusts,  because  they  pay 
good  wages  and  never  require  strikes.  In  all  our  obser- 
vation of  trusts  we  have  known  but  two  kinds  of  assault 
made  on  them.  The  commonest  was  that  instigated  by 
Wall  street  stock  jobbers  for  the  effect  it  might  produce 
upon  the  prices  of  a  trust  stock  in  the  market  ;  and  the 
less  frequent,  but  equally  familiar,  was  that  of  the  black- 
mailer. This  last  divides  easily  into  two,  the  blackmailer 
who  has  not  been  taken  into  a  trust,  or  who  has  failed  to 
sell  out  to  a  trust,  and  the  blackmailer  who  owns  a  hun- 
gry newspaper.  Mr.  Griggs  appears  to  be  wholly  obtuse 
to  the  claims  and  the  clamor  of  all  these  worthies  He 
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refuses  to  pervert  the  machinery  of  the  federal  law  to  serve 
their  purposes.  If  the  trusts  are  amenable  at  all  it  is  to 
the  courts  in  the  respective  states.  And  if  they  are  amen- 
able it  must  be  by  reason  of  their  practices,  and  if  those 
offend  against  the  law,  their  authors  should  be  punished 
like  individuals. 

New  York  K'vrU  (Dew.) 
If  Griggs  is  right,  if  Olncy  is  right— for  Griggs  only 
paraphrases  Mr.  Cleveland's  famous  anti-trust  warrior — 
then  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  will  have  to  be 
radically  changed  before  the  people  can  loosen  the  fingers 
of  monopoly  from  their  throat.  The  monopolists  know 
that  each  state  is  powerless  except  as  to  those  monopolies 
which  do  all  their  manufacturing  within  its  borders.  Mr. 
(  .riggs  now  says  to  these  monopolists  :  '*  Give  yourselves 
no  anxiety  so  far  as  the  federal  government  is  concerned. 
So  long  as  you  do  not  do  your  manufacturing  on  railway 
trains  on  their  way  across  state  borders  1  will  not  be 
'  super-officious. '  "  Mr.  Griggs's  reply  is  the  furthest  con- 
cession to  monopol)  that  has  been  made.  It  is  an  "un- 
conditional surrender."  The  status  ol  the  monopoly 
question  then  is :  The  greatest  audacity  on  the  part  of 
monopolists.  The  greatest  opposition  in  public  senti- 
ment. The  greatest  weakness  in  the  department  of 
justice. 

riiilaitclphi.1  (Pa.)  A'*t»rJ  (licn\.) 

The  states  must  deal  with  the  trusts,  according  to  the 
dictum  of  Attorney-General  Griggs,  whose  own  state  gets 
along  nicely  by  creating  trusts  and  paying  its  expenses 
out  of  resulting  honorariums  He  declares  that  the 
federal  power  can  deal  only  with  unlawful  combinations 
which  have  for  their  object  interference  with  interstate 
commerce ;  but  he  adds  that  in  his  own  judgment  the 
danger  from  the  large  combinations  of  capital  now  form- 
ing is  not  so  much  to  the  community  at  large  as  to  the 
people  who  may  be  induced  to  put  their  money  into  the 
purchase  of  such  stocks.  This  note  of  warning  comes 
from  a  high  and  responsible  source,  and  it  ought  not  to 
go  unheeded  by  those  persons  of  a  speculative  turn  of 
mind  who  now  stem  insanely  determined  to  go  upon  the 
street  and  buv  something. 

+ 

Another  New  Party 

A  call  has  been  issued  for  a  "  national  social  and  po- 
litical conference,"  to  be  held  at  Buffalo  next  June.  The 
call,  which  is  signed  by  Kit  weed  Pomeroy,  secretary, 
reads  as  follows  : 


A  meeting  will  be  held  at  Buffalo,  N.  V.,  from  June 
2S  to  July  3,  1899,  of  progressive  men  and  women  of 
various  political  and  social  beliefs,  to  consider  the  present 
condition  of  American  politics  and  economics  and  what 
is  the  best  thing  to  do.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  impor- 
tant changes  in  political  issues  and  parties  and  social  and 
industrial  conditions,  and  it  is  felt  that  a  frank  and 
friendly  interchange  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  thoughtful 
and  serious  men  may  lead  to  united  effort  and  efficient 
action  in  important  directions. 

The  conference  will  be  opened  Wednesday  morning, 
June  28,  and  close  its  sessions  proper  Monday  evening, 
July  3.  There  will  be  a  large  public  meeting  July  4,  and 
sermons  in  the  churches  July  2  ;  the  other  meetings,  for 
the  sake  of  the  freest  discussion,  will  be  for  members  of 
the  conference  alone,  such  reports  of  the  proceedings  as 
may  be  deemed  desirable  being  furnished  to  the  press  by 
the  conference's  press  committee. 

Wit-thin- ton        C.)  /W(lod.i 

At  the  head  of  the  list  stands  the  name  of  Ha/en  S. 
Pingree,  the  Republican  governor  of  the  Republican  state 
of  Michigan.  Pingree  is  a  reformer,  and  whether  his  ac- 
tivity is  displayed  in  providing  potato  patches  for  the 


poor,  in  fighting  the  railway  corporations  for  reduced 
fares,  or  in  trying  to  hold  simultaneously  the  offices  of 
mayor  of  Detroit  and  governor  of  his  state,  he  is  always  a 
robust  and  agile  worker.  At  the  bottom  of  the  list  stands 
the  honored  name  of  William  Dean  Howells,  of  New 
York.  It  is  a  little  odd  to  find  Howells  and  Pingree  in 
the  same  boat,  for  no  two  men  are  more  unlike  in  natural 
gifts,  in  acquirements,  in  life  or  habits.  We  do  not  know 
to  what  party  Mr.  Howells  belongs,  but  suspect  that  his 
political  views,  like  those  of  his  "Traveler  from  Altruria/' 
are  somewhat  socialistic. 

Between  the  names  of  Pingree  and  Howells  there  is  a 
notable  array  of  the  learned  and  unlearned,  the  wise  and 
otherwise,  philosophers  and  demagogues.  Among  the 
strangely  incongruous  collection  are  ex-Senator  William 
V.  Allen,  of  Nebraska  ;  Rev.  Lyman  Abbott,  of  New 
York ;  Senator  Marion  Butler,  of  North'  Carolina ;  Prof. 
Kly,  John  P.  Altgeld,  of  Illinois  ;  Henry  D.  I.loyd,  Jerry 
Simpson,  Prof.  Graham  Taylor,  Joseph  G.  Sibley,  of 
Pennsylvania  ;  Fred  Williams,  of  Massachusetts  ;  Eugene 
V.  Debs,  Samuel  (lompers,  Colonel  Higginson,  Washing- 
ton Cladden,  John  Brisbcn  Walker  and  Mrs.  Stevens, 
national  president  of  the  W.  C.  T.  I .  Imagine,  if  you 
can,  a  platform  that  would  embody  the  views  of  those 
"thoughtful  and  serious  men."  Imagine  the  harmony 
that  will  pervade  and  hover  over  and  saturate  the  conven- 
tion during  its  deliberations.  But  there  is  one  feature  of 
the  program  that  indicates  the  presence  of  a  sagacious 
manager.  It  is  announced  in  the  call  that  the  members 
of  the  conference  will  meet  behind  closed  doors  and  give 
out  only  such  reports  of  the  proceedings  as  may  be 
deemed  advisable. 

Chicago  (III.)  CMroHi.lt  (i)c-m.) 

It  is  not  forgotten  that  only  a  short  time  ago  Pingree 
made  a  speech  in  Toledo  denouncing  plutocratic  bossism 
in  the  Republican  party,  calling  on  the  Republicans  of 
Ohio  to  crush  the  great  party  boss  from  Cleveland,  Mr. 
Hanna,  and  in  effect  predicting  the  overthrow  of  the 
party  if  it  should  fail  to  shake  off  such  a  leadership  and 
become  a  party  of  the  people.  Nothing  has  happened 
since  that  speech  was  delivered  to  indicate  that  the  party 
is  likely  to  discard  the  leadership  of  representatives  of 
combined  millions.  When  the  president  ostentatiously 
posts  off  to  Georgia  to  seek  much-needed  rest  in  the 
bosom  of  Mark  Hanna,  and  in  that  place  of  repose  to 
find  refuge  from  irritating  people  like  Pingree,  there  is 
small  hope  of  the  deliverance  of  the  party  from  pluto- 
cratic influences.  What  more  natural,  then,  in  view  of 
Governor  Pingree's  utterances,  than  that  the  public  should 
take  for  granted  that  he  had  given  up  hope  for  his  old 
party  and  was  ready  to  lead  in  the  formation  of  a  new 
one.5  His  old  party  being  past  hope  and  his  lifelong 
prejudices  forbidding  him  to  seek  refuge  in  the  existing 
party  of  the  people,  his  mind  would  naturally  turn  to 
the  organization  of  a  new  party.  But  it  appears  from  his 
own  statement  that  he  still  clings  to  his  old  party  much 
as  a  poor,  half-fed,  half-clad,  overworked  and  beaten  wife 
clings  to  a  profligate  husband.  This  senseless  infatuation 
with  the  shell  of  an  old  party  into  which  a  new  and  evil 
spirit  has  entered  is  one  of  the  most  serious  hindrances 
to  political  reform  and  progress. 

+ 

Where  the  Filipinos  Get  Their  Arms 

Moni;  Koni;  Ct>rrc*|H>n<)cnt.  I')tilii>lc!iihia  Times.  Marrh  il 
The  head  of  the  movements  here  for  the  purchase  of 
amis  for  export  to  the  Philippines  is  F.  W.  Sylvester,  as- 
sociated with  whom  is  I^ouis  Spitzel.  Both  are  Americans. 
Sylvester  will  be  remembered  by  citizens  of  Philadelphia 
as  F.  W.  Sutterle,  president  of  Keen,  Sutterle  it  Co.,  of 
that  city,  who  failed  with  such  disastrous  results  in  1 895. 
Sutterle  is  at  present  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Louis  Spitzel 
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&  Co. ,  of  Shanghai,  and  a  man  named  Baker  is  in  the 
employ  of  the  firm  and  stationed  at  Tien-Tsin.  Louis 
Spitzel,  the  head  of  tbe  firm,  is  well  known  on  this  coast 
as  having  been  tried  for  receiving  stolen  goods.  He  was 
cleared,  but  his  brother  got  three  years  in  prison.  Their 
agents  at  New  York  are  Abestein  &  Co.,  who  went  into 
fraudulent  bankruptcy  in  1895. 

Howard  W.  Bray  who  is  the  head  of  the  department 
of  publicity  and  the  brains  of  the  insurgent  advisory 
board,  is  an  Englishman.  He  went  to  Manila  some  years 
ago  in  connection  with  the  firm  of  Smith,  Bell  &  Co. 
While  there  he  got  possession  of  an  estate  of  a  wealthy 
Filipino,  deceased.  He  tried  to  get  recognition  before 
the  British  consul,  but  failed,  as  he  could  show  no  con- 
sideration given  for  the  estate,  which  ran  up  into  the 
millions.  He  had  to  fly  from  Manila  and  take  up  his  resi- 
dence at  Singapore.  He  came  to  Hong  Kong  about  a 
month  ago,  and  lives  in  a  hotel  under  an  assumed  name. 

It  was  through  his  instrumentality  that  the  United 
States  consul-general  at  Singapore,  R.  Spencer  Pratt,  was 
brought  into  such  notoriety  in  connection  with  Aguinaldo, 
and  through  which  he  lost  his  position.  He  also  insti- 
gated the  absurd  suit  against  Consul-General  Wildman 
for  the  purpose  of  his  own  political  ends.  He  has  carried 
on  all  the  correspondence  with  the  anti-expansion  United 
States  senators,  and  possibly  Senator  Hoar  would  be  able 
to  give  the  press  some  very  interesting  correspondence  if 
he  chose.  A  third  member  of  the  gang,  who  is  also  an 
American  of  the  name  of  Cruikshank.  is  at  present  in  jail 
at  Manila,  having  been  arrested  for  plotting  against 
American  interests  on  American  soil.  It  is  hoped  that 
through  the  efforts  of  Consul-General  Wildman  this  gang 
of  renegade  Americans  will  be  evicted  from  the  colony  by- 
the  colonial  government.  If  they  once  get  into  China, 
where  American  consuls  have  extra-territorial  rights,  it 
will  be  very  easy  to  place  them  where  they  will  never  do 
any  more  harm  to  the  country  which  they  have  betrayed. 

* 

The  Windsor  Hotel  Fire 

New  York  Tribunt 
The  Windsor  hotel  fire  is  at  once  a  horror  and  a  les- 
son. The  measure  of  the  tragedy  is  the  measure  of  the 
warning  that  may  not  go  un headed.  We  can  not  by  study- 
ing the  defects  of  the  Windsor  bring  its  victims  back  to  life 
or  assuage  the  pain  of  their  friends,  but  we  can  learn 
from  it  to  guard  against  similar  dangers.  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  hotels  still  stand  in  this  city  which  are  no 
safer.  They  should  be  examined,  and,  if  necessary,  closed 
up.  The  possibilities  of  fireproof  construction  arc  too 
well  known  to  make  fire  traps  longer  endurable  for  hotels. 
Public  safety  is  superior  to  private  claims,  and  if  owners 
of  hotels  will  not  protect  the  lives  of  their  patrons  they 
should  be  compelled  to  give  up  the  business  and  turn 
their  buildings  to  less  dangerous  uses. 

New  York  Times 
The  radical  remedy  is  in  this  case  the  only  remedy. 
It  is  not  to  allow  such  a  building  to  be  erected  for  a 
hotel,  or  longer  to  be  occupied  as  a  hotel  if  it  is  already 
built.  There  are  a  dozen  large  hotels  in  New  York  as 
unsafe  as  the  Windsor  was,  and  the  fact  is  a  reproach  to 
the  community.  The  minimum  of  precaution  that  should 
be  required  in  an  existing  hotel  is  the  construction  of  an 
absolutely  fire-proof  staircase,  unconnected  with  the 
elevator  shaft  and  independent  of  the  main  building,  so 
built  that  it  can  be  entered  at  every  floor  and  is  yet  not 
liable  to  be  filled  with  suffocating  smoke.  As  to  large 
hotels  hereafter  to  be  erected,  the  self-interest  of  owners 
and  the  present  building  laws  may  probably  be  trusted  to 
prevent  them  from  being  such  firctraps  as  the  Windsor 
was,  and  as  a  dozen  remaining  hotels  are. 


Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Commercial  Gaxtttt 

Assuming  that  all  precautions  were  taken  it  is  evident 
that  they  were  lamentably  inefficient  and  that  despite 
them  great  risks  were  involved.  How  many  other  hotels 
are  there  in  the  country  of  which  this  may  be  said  ?  Fire 
risks  attend  them  as  they  do  all  other  structures,  but  in 
how  many,  of  them  are  the  risks  greater  than  they  need 
be  ?  A  fire  like  that  of  the  Windsor  hurts  the  hotel  busi- 
ness, including  that  of  the  numerous  hotels  which  are  as 
safe  as  modern  improvements  can  make  them,  but  there 
is  compensation  afforded  to  the  public  in  the  improve- 
ments brought  about,  both  by  hotel  managements  and 
the  public  authorities,  in  hotels  that  are  taking  too  much 
risk  for  both  themselves  and  their  patrons. 

Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Preis 

Building  laws  generally  apply  only  to  future  work.  In 
the  main  this  is  wise.  An  onerous  tax  would  be  inflicted 
by  any  other  course,  and  the  ordinary  tenant  and  occu- 
pant can  be  trusted  to  protect  himself.  The  hotel  is  in 
a  different  position.  The  transient  lodger  is  necessarily 
ignorant  of  the  safety  of  a  hotel  building.  The  Windsor 
hotel  fire  certainly  suggests  that  where  a  building  put  up 
when  construction  was  careless  is  occupied  for  this  pur- 
pose, the  owners  should  be  required  to  change  it  into  a 
safe  building. 

Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Rtftrd 
More  important  than  even  the  installation  of  fire- 
escapes  and  fire-fighting  apparatus  is  the  creation  and 
steady  disciplining  in  a  hotel  building  of  a  reliable  force 
of  trained  firemen,  each  with  a  special  duty  in  case  of 
emergency.  In  nearty  every  great  manufacturing  estab- 
lishment and  department  store  there  are  maintained  such 
organizations,  and  the  number  of  incipient  fires  which 
they  suppress  may  be  counted  in  each  year  by  scores  and 
hundreds. 

Washington  (D.  C.)  Tinut 
There  is  no  hope  of  an  early  remedy  for  the  evil  in  re- 
lation to  ordinary  public  works  ;  but  in  the  case  of  hotels, 
theaters,  and  other  buildings  where  human  life  is  en- 
dangered, public  opinion  ought  to  be  able  to  force  a  re- 
form. It  is  within  the  power  of  a  mayor  to  achieve  popu- 
larity by  a  relentless  warfare  on  inefficient  inspectors  in 
the  department  of  public  buildings,  and  he  can  be 
induced  to  do  it  if  the  public  will  insist.  It  is  the  usual 
experience  that  such  a  horror  as  that  of  the  Windsor  fire 
is  followed  by  an  improvement  in  the  precautionary 
methods  required  of  builders  and  proprietors. 

4. 

State  Legislation 

Condensed  from  Pres*  Despatches  ami  Local  Papers 
A  valued  policy  law  has  been  enacted  in  Arkansas. 

The  New  Jersey  legislature  has  rejected  a  5-pcr-cent 
interest  bill. 

The  last  act  of  the  Arizona  legislature  was  to  refuse 
all  appropriations  for  the  state  militia,  and,  as  a  result, 
the  force  of  ten  companies  is  to  be  disbanded. 

Not  a  vote  was  recorded  against  the  passage  in  the 
Illinois  house  of  a  bill  making  the  rental  rate  for  tele- 
phones in  Chicago  $60  a  year  for  an  office  and  $30  for  a 
residence— just  one- half  the  present  rates — making  tele- 
phone companies  common  carriers  and  requiring  them  to 
give  connections  between  their  lines  and  the  lines  of  other 
companies  at  regular  rates,  and  making  the  charge  for  the 
use  of  a  public  telephone  five  cents  for  each  five  minutes. 

A  resolution  in  the  Pennsylvania  house,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Woodruff,  of  Philadelphia,  and  adopted  unanimously, 
provides  for  a  committee  to  suggest  legislation  regarding 
trusts.  The  committee  is  to  be  composed  of  eight  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature  and  of  seven  others,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor,  who  is  requested  to  invite  the 
board  of  taxes,  the  legislative  labor  league,  the  bar  assc- 
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ciation,  and  the  patrons  of  husbandry  to  each  suggest  for 
the  committee  a  representative.  The  governor  is  also 
asked  to  invite  other  states  to  take  like  action.  Elabo- 
rate resolutions  set  forth  the  reasons  why  corporations 
should  be  curbed. 

Three  Republican  police  bills  were  passed  by  the  as- 
sembly at  Albany  last  week.  The  bill  providing  for  a 
single  beaded  police  commission,  the  commissioner  and 
his  chief  of  polite  subject  to  removal  by  the  governor, 
was  passed  after  six  hours'  debate  without  amendment  by 
a  vote  of  84  to  61.  The  second,  establishing  a  depart- 
ment of  elections  in  this  city,  independent  of  polite  con- 
trol, was  passed  with  little  opposition  by  a  vote  of  83  to 
58.  The  third,  amending  the  penal  code  to  prevent  the 
interference  of  police  with  elections,  was  passed  after  two 
hours'  debate  by  a  vote  of  80  to  58.  A  bill  forbidding 
the  sale  of  liquors  in  department  stores  has  passed  the 
assembly. 

The  legislature  of  Tennessee  recently  passed  what  is 
characterized  as  the  Nashville  "street  railroad,  light,  heat 
and  power  trust  bill.  "  It  slipped  through  without  attract- 
ing much  attention  in  either  house,  but  soon  after  it  was 
discovered  that  it  was  very  broad  in  its  scope.  The 
Nashville  papers  denounced  it,  and  called  upon  governor 
McMillin  to  exercise  the  veto  power  in  the  interest  of  the 
people  of  Nashville.  This  the  governor  did,  and  the  veto 
was  sustained  by  the  house  by  a  vote  of  51  to  35.  "The 
bill,"  says  the  Nashville  Banner,  "was  one  of  those 
adroitly  drawn  measures  which  mean  a  great  deal  more 
than  appears  upon  a  superficial  reading.  It  was  evidently 
passed  in  the  first  instance  because  the  majority  of  the 
members  did  not  understand  its  far-reaching  import.  " 

A  Nebraska  committee  appointed  to  investigate  the 
pass  question  has  reported  that  many  state  officials,  in- 
cluding the  state  secretary  and  the  attorney-general, 
habitually  ride  on  passes,  but  they  could  not  find  that 
these  officials,  with  the  exception  of  the  oil  inspector, 
charged  the  state  mileage  for  their  free  trips.  Testimony 
was  reported  showing  that  the  auditor  of  public  accounts, 
had  during  the  past  two  years  for  the  use  of  himself, 
friends,  and  relatives  transportation  aggregating  in  value 
the  sum  of  $20,000  ;  that  special  trains  have  been  furn- 
ished in  some  instances  to  officials  without  charge,  for 
the  use  of  themselves,  their  friends,  and  families ;  that 
the  accommodations  furnished  were  all  that  any  person 
could  desire,  not  only  for  travel  in  Nebraska,  but  also  in 
South  Dakota  ;  and  that  the  trips  taken  were  not  on  busi- 
ness connected  with  the  state,  but  simply  pleasure  trips. 

The  enactments  of  the  adjourned  .Maine  legislature  in- 
clude the  revision  of  the  state  laws  relating  to  the  educa- 
tion of  the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  providing  for  the  plac- 
ing of  such  deaf  mute  or  blind  children  as  may  come  into 
the  care  of  the  state  in  the  Perkins  institute  at  Boston  ;  a 
law  providing  for  the  payment  of  a  state  pension  of  $8 
per  month  to  honorably  discharged  volunteers;  a  very 
elaborate  revision  of  the  state  game  and  fishing  laws  de- 
signed to  afford  greater  protection  to  the  game  preserves 
of  the  state  ;  an  act  establishing  a  naval  reserve  as  a  part 
of  the  national  guard  :  an  act  providing  that  the  share- 
holders in  a  trust  or  banking  company  shall  be  individu- 
ally responsible  equally  and  rateably,  and  not  one  for  the 
other,  for  all  contracts,  debts  and  engagements  of  such 
corporation  to  a  sum  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  par 
value  of  the  shares  owned  by  each  in  addition  to  the 
amount  invested  in  said  shares ;  an  anti-scalping  act 
which  provides  that  no  person  other  than  a  duly  author- 
ized agent  of  the  railroad  company  issuing  same,  shall 
sell  or  offer  for  sale  any  mileage  book  or  coupon  there- 
from and  any  Other  railroad  ticket  limited  by  the  railroad 
issuing  the  same  to  a  particular  person,  under  a  penalty 
of  not  less  than  Si  r  or  more  than  >ioc. 


FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 

English  Views  of  Italy's  Demand  upon  China 

I  . milnii  Sl'txsiord 

In  spite  of  our  occupation  of  Wei-Hai-Wei,  and  the 
efforts  of  Sir  Claude  Mai  Donald,  the  voice  of  Russia  is 
still  predominant  in  the  purple  city,  and  it  needs  no  argu- 
ment to  prove  that  the  presence  of  Italy,  a  naval  power, 
and  one  which  is  linked  by  close  ties  of  friendship  to 
Great  Britain,  would  be  particularly  unwelcome  to  Mus- 
covite statesmanship  on  the  coasts  of  China.  For  our- 
selves we  can  have  no  cause  to  regard  the  enterprise  of 
Italy,  should  it  be  successful,  with  any  other  feelings  than 
those  of  cordial  sympathy.  We  must  recognize  that  the 
Italians  have  quite  as  much  right  to  establish  their  foot- 
hold on  the  seaward  frontier  of  the  great  decadent  em- 
pire as  anv  other  people.  lake  the  rest  of  us,  thev  can 
assert  that  they  have  the  direct  material  interests  of  their 
subjects  to  conserve.  Under  all  the  circumstances,  it 
would  be  unreasonable  to  object  to  the  fact  that  other 
European  powers  with  industrial  and  mercantile  ambitions, 


"HK'S  UPSET  MY  NEWCHWANG  RAILWAY  ! " 
"HE  WON'T  LET  MB  HAVE  MY  DOLL  I " 
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like  Italy,  and  even  Belgium,  should  hasten  to  seize  the 
opportunity  of  vindicating  their  own  share  in  the  right  to 
control  the  great  markets  of  eastern  Asia.  We  can  not 
object  to  such  action  :  we  ought,  indeed,  to  regard  it 
with  approval 

Birmingham  Post 
The  Chinese,  it  seems,  are  under  the  impression  that 
we  have  instigated  this  step  on  the  part  of  Italy  in  order 
to  mark  our  displeasure  at  the  recent  action  of  the  Chinese 
government  in  connection  with  the  northern  railway  ex- 
tension. They  profess  to  see  in  it  a  proof  that  Britain 
has  finally  decided  in  favor  of  the  "sphere  of  influence" 
policy,  as  opposed  to  that  of  the  "open  door.''  But 
this,  of  course,  is  wholly  gratuitous  assumption,  and  if 
we  have  acquiesced  in  the  action  of  Italy  it  has  been  be- 
cause we  had  no  just  grounds  for  opposing  that  action. 
It  is  simply  another  development  of  the  mailed  fist  policy 
initiated  last  year  by  Germany  in  seizing  Kiao-Chau,  and 
it  is  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  action  of  Russia  in  taking 
Port  Arthur  and  Ta-Licn-Wan  ;  of  France  at  Lei  Chau, 
on  the  promontory  of  Kwang-Tung,  of  Japan  in  For- 
mosa ;  and  of  this  country  in  securing  Wei-Hai-Wei  as 
our  new  naval  base  in  the  Gulf  of  Pechili.  It  is  another 
step,  of  course,  towards  the  partition  of  China,  but,  if 
the  policy  of  dismemberment  is  to  prevail,  it  is  perhaps 
as  well  that  the  fragments  should  fall  into  the  hands  of 
friendly  powers  like  Italy  rather  than  into  those  of  Russia. 
Germany  and  France.  Whether  Italy  is  wise,  in  the  pres- 
ent crippled  state  of  her  finances,  in  embarking  once 
again  on  a  policy  of  foreign  adventure  so  soon  after  her 
disasters  in  Frythrca  is  fairly  open  to  question  ;  but  that  is 
a  matter,  of  course,  for  the  Italians  themselves. 
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Luiulun  ChroMuU 
We  confess  ourselves  wholly  puzzled  by  the  news 
about  the  Italian  demand  fur  a  na\ al  base  on  tint  coast  of 
China,  with  a  railway  behind  it  two  hundred  miles  into 
the  interior,  tapping  a  great  lake  that  communicates  di- 
rectly with  the  Yang  tse  river.  Kverybody  in  this  country 
believes  that  the  British  government  attaches  some  impor- 
tance to  the  Chinese  assurance  that  the  Yang-tse  valley 
should  not  be  alienated  to  any  foreign  power,  although 
those  who  know  most  about  the  far  east  believe  least  in 
the  value  of  the  extraordinary  document  conveying  the 
Chinese  assurance.  If  the  Yang- tse  vajley  is  a  British 
sphere  of  influence,  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  appar- 
ently official  announcement  that  Great  Britain  has  sup- 
ported Italy  in  her  demand  ?  Of  course,  there  would  not 
be  the  slightest  objection  to  this  Italian  development  if 
the  policy  of  the  open  door  were  definitely  settled  by 
British  and  American  action  beyond  fear  of  reversal. 
Unless,  however,  Lord  Charles  Beresford  is  able  to  bring 
about  a  state  of  things  so  devoutly  to  be  desired,  there  is 
every  prospect  that  the  policy  of  the  open  door  will  un- 
happily have  to  give  way  to  the  very  dangerous  and  unde- 
sirable policy  of  spheres  of  influence.  In  that  case  the 
new  move  of  Italy  brings  her  into  direct  conflict  with 
British  interests.  This  is  surely  a  point  upon  which  the 
country  should  be  enlightened  by  the  foreign  office. 

Manchester  A'fJfj 

The  Italians  have  always  been  held  to  be  our  very 
good  friends,  and  if  the  necessity  had  arisen  we  should 
have  been  well  pleased  to  lend  them  a  helping  hand  in 
regard  to  their  proposed  acquisition  of  a  coaling  station 
in  the  east.  Is  it  possible  that  this  circumstance,  of 
which  Russia  is  perfectly  aware,  has  had  something  to  do 
with  the  obstructive  attitude  which  she  is  supposed  to 
have  adopted  ?  The  mere  fact  that  such  a  suspicion  has 
arisen  emphasizes  the  necessity  for  the  establishment  of 
that  thorough  understanding  between  Great  Britain  and 
Russia  which  alone  can  clear  up  and  dissipate  the  mists 
of  mutual  distrust  which  are  confusing  everything. 

4* 

The  Venezuelan  Rebellion 

Caracas  HtralJ.  March  X 
Up  to  the  present  time  the  Guernst  movement  contin- 
ues to  be  localized  exclusively  in  the  state  of  Guarico, 
part  of  the  former  state  of  Miranda.  The  government 
iroops,  under  the  command  of  General  A.  Lutowski,  have 
advanced  into  the  rebellious  territory,  and  on  March  2 
engaged  the  troops  of  General  Gucrra  at  Morrocoycs ;  on 
the  4th  they  occupied  Ortiz,  and  on  the  7th  the  capital 
of  the  state,  that  is  to  say,  Calabozo.  No  other  state  has 
Sivcn  signs  of  concurrence  with  the  Guerrist  movement. 
<iencral  Ignacio  Pulido  and  Mr.  Alejandro  Urbancja,  po- 
litical prisoners,  have  been  released  ;  wc  can  not  too  highly 
approve  this  act  of  clemency  which  is  a  wise  political 
measure. 

l.ai  Xftitias,  Valencia 
How  long  shall  we  be  under  the  dominion  of  ruffians? 
How  long  shall  we  be  subject  to  the  insolent  rule  of  the 
sword?  If  it  (the  revolution)  is  for  the  purpose  of 
achieving  the  fame  and  renown  of  the  brave,  this  is  al- 
ready achieved  ;  there  is  not  a  single  corner  of  the  wide 
universe  not  reached  by  the  knowledge  that  we  use  the 
machete  ;  and  all  for  rights  which  we  have  never  succeeded 
in  winning  or  for  a  progress  of  which  only  the  sound  or 
some  small  scraps  reach  us.  The  frankly  hostile  attitude 
assumed  by  the  people  against  the  attempted  rebellion  of 
Guarico,  is  a  proof  that  civil  wars  arc  beginning,  although 
late,  to  fall  into  discredit  as  the  outcome  of  decrepit 
ideas,  and  that  citizens  influenced  by  a  more  humane 
standard  desire  now  to  be  the  agents  of  civilization  and 
progtess  and  not  elements  of  destruction  and  slaughter. 
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Would  that  this  standard  should  grow  stronger  and 
stronger  day  by  day. 

We  condemn  the  war  and  protest  against  it  and  our 
position  is,  free  from  vacillations  of  any  kind  whatsoever 
in  the  national  arms,  to  defend  the  legally  constituted 
government,  as  liberals,  as  friends  of  legal  order,  and  as 
friends  of  the  public  peace.  Fortunately  the  nationat 
government,  the  guardian  of  order,  and  looking  forward 
as  it  always  does,  has  proceeded  with  great  energy  and 
has  already  sent  in  pursuit  of  the  revolutionists  a  consid- 
erable army  under  command  of  distinguished  and  valor- 
ous chiefs  such  as  Generals  Fernandez,  Garcia  Fuentes, 
l.utowsky  and  Nattvidad  Mendoza,  and  it  can  be  believed, 
as  is  our  ardent  desire,  that  very  soon  the  rebellion  will 
be  quelled. 

Corrto,  Carfipano 
A  cry  of  insurrection  has  arisen  in  the  Guarico  sec- 
tion, Ramon  Guerra,  he  who  had  last  year  pursued  and 
captured  Hernandez  as  a  revolutionist,  is  attempting  to- 
day to  drench  the  country  in  blood — Gucrra,  he  who 
together  with  Fernandez,  begged  of  the  government  the 
autonomy  of  the  twenty  former  states  of  the  federation, 
is  conspiring  today  to  destroy  with  his  feet  what  he  con- 
structed with  his  hands;  Guerra  who  calls  himself  the 
collaborator  of  his  government  is  himself  a  rebel. 

The  Hungarian  Settlement 

Vienna  Coi're*|H»n<!e»t  \«.w  York  Times 
Karly  this  month  was  ended  the  Hungarian  crisis,  the 
course  and  outcome  of  which  are,  perhaps,  unprecedented 
in  parliamentary  history.  A  small  minority  defeated  a' 
powerful  majority.  Most  remarkable,  all  turned  out  well 
for  each  party.  After  its  victory,  the  minority  lost  one  of 
its  sections,  Count  Apponyi's  National  party  going  over  to 
the  Liberal  party.  Strangely  enough,  the  latter,  since  its 
defeat,  has  become  more  numerous  and  powerful  than  it 
ever  was  before.  It  now  includes  nearly  three-quarters 
of  the  house.  In  view  of  that,  the  two  factions  of  the 
Independent  party,  that  of  Francis  Kossuth  and  that  of 
Algron,  which  still  remain  in  opposition,  have  fused. 

The  peace  negotiations  between  the  majority  and  the 
opposition  lasted  nearly  six  weeks.  Numerically  tiny, 
but  powerful  in  obstruction,  the  latter  did  not  give  way 
a  hair's  breath ;  the  crown  and  the  large  majority  were 
compelled  to  retire  before  it.  Baron  Banffy  had  to  resign, 
although  still  possessing  the  unshaken  confidence  of  both 
the  crown  and  the  majority.  Besides  this,  the  principal 
concessions  the  obstructing  parties  demanded  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  peace  were  granted  it.  They  are  measures 
concerning  the  franchise  and  corrupt  practices  at  election. 
All  the  parties  in  Hungary  have  given  splendid  proofs  of 
political  wisdom,  energy,  and  tact.  Victor  and  van- 
quished have  gained  ;  scarcely  has  peace  been  proclaimed, 
but  all  animosities  arc  buried  and  parliamentary  work  is 
proceeding  merrily.  The  Hungarian  lower  house  accom- 
plishes more  in  a  single  day  than  it  did  in  weeks  ;  the 
budget,  the  recruiting  bill,  indemnity  for  the  extra-legal 
state,  the  provisional  ausglcich  with  Austria  have  been 
dealt  with  in  the  last  few  days. 

KolomanSzell,  the  new  prime  minister,  is  the  man  of  the 
day.  He  brought  about  peace,  and.  although  belonging  to 
the  Liberal  party,  enjoys  the  complete  confidence  of  the 
opposition,  his  bitterest  opponents.  He  is  a  disciple  of 
the  great  patriot,  Francis  Dcak,  who.  in  the  year  ter>7. 
brought  about  the  reconciliation  with  Austria,  and  Szcll 
clings  fast  to  Deak's  principles,  to  the  union  with  Austria, 
and  the  1867  treaty,  with  all  his  master's  tenacity.  K0I0- 
man  Szell  is  fifty-six  years  old,  and  twenty-five  years  ago 
he  laid  the  foundation  for  the  restoration  of  the  Hunga- 
rian finances,  being  at  that  time  minister  of  finance.  It 
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was  be  that  consolidated  the  Hungarian  rentes  and  mod- 
ernized them.  For  many  years  be  had  kept  in  the  back- 
ground, but  now,  almost  against  his  will,  he  has  by  all 
the  parties  been  compelled  to  come  forward,  and  is  the 
most  powerful  man  in  Hungary.  For  years  to  come 
peace  is  assured  in  Hungary.  Count  Albert  Apponyi,  a 
talented  and  excellent  speaker,  now  belongs  to  Szell's 
party.  For  the  last  twenty-five  years  that  excellent  man 
has  been  playing  a  leading  part  in  parliament,  but  never 
came  into  power.  His  and  his  party's  going  over  to  the 
Liberal  mother  party,  to  which  they  both  once  belonged, 
gives  him  his  sole  chance.  When  Koloman  Szell  is  tired 
out  with  work.  Count  Apponyi  will  take  his  place. 

+ 

The  Destiny  of  Paraguay 

Emii.io  A<:evai,  President  of  the  Republic  of  Paraguay,  in  the 
Independent,  New  Yorle.  Excerpt 

If  the  war  of  Paraguay  against  the  allied  powers  was  a 
glorious  epopee,  the  resurrection  of  the  nation  constitutes 
a  memorable  event  in  the  history  of  the  human  race  dur- 
ing the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Her 
wonderful  defense  can  only  be  compared  with  Holland's 
heroic  struggle.  Her  sufferings  did  not  prostrate  her ; 
she  arose  proudly  from  amidst  her  ruins,  and  her  heroism 
in  labor  and  her  faith  in  the  future  have  miraculously 
saved  her.  So  it  is  that  providence  helps  those  peoples 
that  have  the  sacred  intuition  of  their  own  destiny.  De- 
spair would  have  led  her  to  certain  death  ;  but  her  abne- 
gation, her  perseverance  in  the  work  of  reconstruction  and 
her  fervent  conviction  of  the  irresistible  power  of  liberty 
have  been  splendidly  rewarded. 

The  destiny  of  Paraguay  is  clearly  discerned  in  the 
luminous  horizon  of  the  future.  A  people  heroic  in  war, 
a  people  also  heroic  in  toil,  they  have  met  and  conquered 
the  greatest  difficulties  during  the  period  of  their  political 
reorganization.  Their  institutions  have  reasserted  the 
giand  principles  which  are  incorporated  in  the  constitu- 
tions of  free  nations.  There  is  no  country  in  the  world 
where  liberty  of  thought  is  so  much  respected.  Political 
and  religious  toleration  arc  the  distinctive  characteristics 
of  her  government.  Paraguay  is  one  of  the  real  marvels 
of  nature.  Her  climate  is  mild  and  healthful ;  great 
fluvial  arteries  place  her  in  easy  communication  with  the 
other  nations  of  the  American  continent,  as  also  with 
Kurope ;  her  rich  and  fertile  soil  admits  the  cultivation 
of  the  products  of  both  the  temperate  and  torrid  zones  ; 
numerous  magnificent  rivers  and  thousands  of  smaller 
streams  water  the  whole  interior  ;  immense  virgin  forests 
cover  a  very  large  part  of  her  territory  ;  excellent  pasture 
lands  abound  for  the  development  of  the  live  stock  indus- 
try; while  her  fertile  soil,  adapted  to  agriculture  and  coloni- 
zation, added  to  these  other  natural  advantages,  contri- 
butes to  fit  her  to  become  the  seat  of  a  great  and  prosper- 
ous civilization. 

The  greatness  of  the  United  States  is  already  assured. 
Now  in  turn  will  come  that  of  the  South  American  repub- 
lics. Paraguay,  according  to  the  noble  principles  set 
forth  in  her  constitution,  generously  offers  her  fraternal 
hospitality  and  her  lands  to  all  men  of  every  nation  who 
mav  desire  to  dwell  here. 

Italy,  the  Papacy  and  the  Peace  Conference 

l-omion  Timts 

The  bitterness  with  which  the  feud  between  the  Vati- 
can and  the  quirinal  is  carried  on  has  been  recently  illus- 
■  trated  by  the  diplomatic  and  newspaper  controversy  over 
the  discourteous  treatment  experienced  by  the  Italian 
minister  for  foreign  affairs.  Admiral  Canevaro,  when  Car- 
dinal Rampolla,  the  papal  secretary  of  state,  celebrated  a 
funeral  mass  the  other  day  at  the  French  church  in  Rome 


in  memory  of  President  Faure.  What  is,  however,  much 
more  serious  is  that  the  permanent  tension  between  church 
and  state  has  been  increased  by  the  unfortunate  misunder- 
standing which  has  arisen  with  regard  to  the  representa- 
tion of  the  papacy  at  the  peace  conference  that  is  to  as- 
semble at  The  Hague  at  the  instance  of  the  Russian  gov- 
ernment. Although  Count  MuraviefTs  original  circular 
was  addressed  only  to  "governments  represented  at  the. 
Russian  imperial  court" — where  no  papal  nuncio  is  re- 
ceived— it  was  communicated  to  the  Vatican,  where  Rus- 
sia has  a  diplomatic  agent.  Cardinal  Rampolla  made 
haste  to  emphasize  the  claim  of  the  pope  to  be  repre- 
sented at  a  conference  having  for  its  avowed  object  the 
security  of  peace  among  civilized  and  Christian  states. 
Count  MuraviefTs  second  circular  appeared  to  reduce  the 
rdle  of  the  pope's  delegate,  if  such  there  were  to  be,  to 
questions  connected  with  arbitration,  excluding  those 
relating  to  the  increase  of  armaments  and  the  character 
of  weapons  of  war,  in  which  a  spiritual  power,  without 
any  material  force  at  its  command,  could  hardly  be  qual- 
ified to  have  an  authoritative  voice.  But,  in  the  mean- 
time, public  opinion  had  been  raised  to  a  high  pitch  of 
excitement  in  Italy,  both  on  the  papal  and  on  the  anti- 
papal  side. 

We  are  afraid  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  hos- 
tility of  the  Vatican  is  still  the  most  potent  and  permanent 
clement  of  dagger  to  existing  institutions  in  Italy;  all  the 
more  since  it  has  tacitly  concluded  a  temporary  and 
working  understanding  with  the  revolutionary  and  Social- 
ist factions.  From  opposite  sides  and  with  quite  irrecon- 
cilable objects,  both  parties  are  laboring  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  constitutional  monarchy  of  Italy  and  of  the 
national  unity  of  which  the  monarchical  constitution  is 
the  sea)  and  symbol.  We  can  not  for  a  moment  believe 
that  these  efforts  will  prove  successful,  for  if  they  did 
Italy  would  drift  back  into  the  state  of  disintegration  and 
weakness  which  made  her  for  centuries  the  opprobrium  of 
Europe.  But  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  tranquillity  of 
Italy  can  be  assured  while  there  are  two  independent  cen- 
ters of  power  in  Rome,  now,  as  always,  the  focus  of 
Italian  life. 

4- 

Various  Topics 

The  Sydney  Morning  Her  it  hi  says  the  worst  drought  ever 
known  exists  in  Queensland  and  New  South  Wales.  For 
miles  and  miles  nothing  edible  is  to  be  seen.  Stock  is  dead 
and  dying  in  all  directions. 

In  the  house  of  commons  last  week  the  parliamentary  sec- 
retary of  the  foreign  office  said  it  was  not  expected  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  send  an  expedition  against  the  khalifa. 
A  majority  of  the  khalifa's  followers  now.  he  added,  were  not 
armed  with  rilles. 

A  German  cruiser  arrived  at  Tangier,  Morocco,  on  Fri- 
day, to  support  the  German  school-ships  Charlotte  and  Stosch 
in  enforcing  the  demands  ol  the  German  government  for 
the  payment  of  an  indemnity  to  German  victims  of  Moroccan 
outrages. 

Berlin  Correspondent  London  Post,  March  jj:  I  am  in- 
formed that  Germany  regards  the  withdrawal  ot  Chief  justice 
Chambers  from  Samoa  as  imperative,  and  that  a  refusal  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  to  withdraw  him  would  be 
equivalent  to  the  abandonment  of  negotiations  concerning 
Samoa. 

London  Graphic:  The  Anglo-Russian  negotiations  have 
resulted  in  a  partial  agreement.  The  question  of  the  Niu- 
Chwang  railway  cxiension  loan  contract  has  been  settled  on  a 
permanent  basis,  completely  satisfactory  to  England,  Baron 
dc  Staal  (Russian  ambassador  to  Great  Britain),  representing 
that  the  Russian  concession  in  this  matter  is  due  to  the  anxiety 
ot  Emperor  Nicholas,  on  the  eve  of  the  conference  for  the  lim- 
itation ot  armaments,  to  give  Great  Britain  a  tangible  proof  of 
his  peaceful  and  amicable  disposition. 
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SOCIOLOGICAL 

The  World's  First  Sociological  Laboratory 

The  arrival  in  the  United  States  of  Professor  Patrick 
Geddes,  of  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  is  of  interest  not  alone 
to  the  university  coterie  who  know  him  through  his  work, 
nor  to  the  readers  of  "The  Evolution  of  Sex,"  his  ency- 
clopaedia articles,  or  other  of  his  works.  His  presence 
means  something  to  many  citizens,  both  on  account  of 
the  geological  and  sociological  study  of  this  country  which 
is  the  object  of  his  visit,  and  because  his  many-sided 
scholarship  and  diversified  practical  interests  bring  him  in 
(ouch  with  people  of  all  ways  of  thinking  and  living.  One 
of  his  most  notable  achievements  in  the  field  of  sociology 
is  described  by  Charles  Zueblin  in  the  March  American 
Journal  0/  Sociology. 

In  May,  1887,  three  small  flats  housed  the  first  seven 
students  in  the  first  university  hall.  The  absence  of  dor- 
mitories in  the  Scotch  universities  was  part  of  the  reason 
for  this  endeavor,  and  is  one  explanation  of  its  growth. 
Other  Hats  were  taken,  and  still  the  number  of  students 
increased,  until  it  was  possible  to  begin  the  construction 
of  independent  buildings  to  house  the  little  colony.  Year 
by  year  the  numbers  grew,  until  provision  has  been  grad- 
ually made,  not  only  for  housing  a  hundred  or  more  stu- 
dents and  a  little  Bohemia  of  artists,  literary  and  other 
professional  people,  but  also  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  old 
town  of  Edinburgh  bit  by  bit.  Over  five  hundred  thou- 
sand  dollars  have  been  expended  in  the  improvement  of 
nearly  forty  tenements  and  closes,  with  the  consequence 
of  both  sanitary  and  .esthetic  improvement,  and  without 
alteration  of  the  organic  character  of  this  historical  region. 
No  portion  of  this  sum  has  been  obtained  by  gift  or  loan 
without  interest;  but  a  moderate  return,  averaging  4>i'  per 
cent,  has  uniformly  been  paid  upon  the  capital  invested 
in  Professor  Geddcs's  lands.  At  length,  in  1896,  the  Town 
and  Gown  association  was  organized  by  the  initiative  of 
Professor  Geddes,  and  larger  schemes  are  developing.  If 
the  philosophy  of  education,  according  to  Professor  Geddes, 
is  to  apply  the  necessary  connection  of  studies  and  activi- 
ties, it  is  also  to  include  the  development  of  studies  as  the 
consequence  of  activities.  The  crystallization  of  all  this  ef- 
fort in  easily  visible  form  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Outlook  Tower. 

The  Outlook  Tower  was  originally  a  popular  observa- 
tory. It  commands  even  finer  views  of  Edinburgh  than 
are  to  be  obtained  from  the  castle,  and  for  the  best  use  of 
these  it  is  surmounted  by  a  camera  obscura,  originally  con- 
structed for  purely  commercial  purposes,  now  the  culmina- 
tion of  this  new  scientific  institute.  The  great  purpose  of 
the  camera  obtcura  is  to  teach  right  methods  of  observa- 
tion, to  unite  the  aesthetic  pleasure  and  artistic  apprecia- 
tion with  which  observation  begins,  and  which  should  be 
habitual  before  any  scientific  analysis  is  entered  upon,  with 
the  synthetic  attitude  to  which  every  analysis  should  return. 
In  this  little  dome,  the  light  admitted  only  from  above, 
whence  by  reflection  it  throws  the  images  of  the  outer 
world  on  the  round,  white  table,  we  begin  a  study  of 
Edinburgh.  In  this  physical  environment  the  sociologist 
finds  every  variety  of  modern  life,  from  the  worst  of  Scotch 
slums  at  his  feet,  under  the  shadow  of  a  majestic  military 
stronghold,  past  the  seats  of  ecclesiastical  and  political 
authority  to  the  former  home  of  royalty;  or,  through  such 
types  of  modern  commercial  activity  as  the  railway  in 
Princes  gardens,  the  shops  in  Princes  street,  and  the  bridge 
over  the  Firth  of  Forth,  to  the  simple  shepherds  of  the 
uplands.  He  sees,  also,  the  monuments  of  modern  arts 
and  sciences,  from  gallery,  museum,  and  observatory,  to 
garden  and  hospital;  nor  can  he  fail  to  be  impressed  with 
the  relation  of  social  conditions  to  topography.  If  one 
can  learn  to  observe  accurately  in  watching  these  shifting 


scenes,  he  should  be  equipped  with  the  method  by  which 
he  may  study  the  geography  of  the  world,  and,  through 
that,  social  institutions. 

As  we  descend  from  the  camera  obscura  we  find  evi- 
dences that  the  tower  is  not  only  scientific,  but  practical. 
The  plans  for  rejuvenating  the  old  city,  as  undertaken  by 
Professor  Geddes  and  his  colleagues,  arc  here  in  evidence. 
In  his  words:  "The  interests  of  archaeology  and  public 
health,  of  aesthetics  and  finance,  of  the  housing  of  the 
people,  and  of  the  collegiate  beginnings  of  the  academic 
community,  are  here,  as  far  as  may  be,  reconciled  in  ac- 
tual practice. "  The  Outlook  Tower  is  not  only  a  museum 
and  laboratory;  it  is  the  center  for  a  school  of  geography, 
the  Town  and  Gown  association,  the  Edinburgh  school  of 
art,  and  a  publishing  department  through  which  "Patrick 


THE  OUTLOOK  TOWER 

Geddes  and  Colleagues  "  have  issued  some  beautiful  books 
contributing  to  the  Celtic  renascence  in  literature  and  art. 
The  Edinburgh  school  of  art  has  been  equally  successful  in 
reviving  old  Celtic  designs  and  discovering  new  Celtic  art- 
ists, but  it  is  a  marvel  to  the  visitor  to  find  how  much  of 
their  activity  is  due  to  the  inspiration  of  the  scientist  Pat- 
rick Geddes.  Whether  in  his  own  apartments,  in  the  uni- 
versity halls,  in  the  historical  procession  to  be  the  crown- 
ing art  work  of  the  castle  hill,  or  in  the  architectural 
improvement  of  the  old  town,  everywhere  is  seen  the  hand 
of  the  master.  The  redemption  of  Cyprus  and  the  teach- 
ing of  botany  at  Dundee,  the  reconstruction  of  Edinburgh 
and  the  printing  of  books,  the  teaching  of  art  and  the  sci- 
entific collections  of  the  Outlook  Tower,  are  all  reconciled 
in  the  personality  of  the  man  to  whom  synthesis  is  the 
chief  function  of  contemporary  science.  He  has  said: 
"  While  our  studies  arc  nothing  if  not  historical,  they 
must  begin  with  the  present  day,  and  the  past  be  seen  by 
help  of  the  present;  while  our  studies  arc  nothing  if  not 
geographical,  they  must  begin  at  our  own  doors;  and 
while  nothing  if  not  scientific,  they  must  still  begin  with 
art  I"  The  Outlook  Tower,  at  once  school,  museum, 
atelier,  and  observatory,  may  fitly  be  called  the  world's 
first  sociological  laboratory. 

+ 

Failure  of  the  German  Old-Age  Pension  System 

The  London  Sptaitr,  March  It.    Condensed  for  Public  Opinion 
The  old-age  pension  law  has  always  been  by  far  the  least 
popular  of  the  German  insurance  laws.    Prince  Bismarck 
was  in  the  heyday  of  his  power  when  he  introduced  it  into 
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the  reichstag  ;  yet  it  was  only  by  having  recourse  to  uncon- 
stitutional expedients  that  lie  was  able  to  secure  for  it  the 
meager  majority — some  twent)  votes— by  which  it  was 
passed.  All  the  members  who  were  known  to  be  es- 
pecially in  touch  with  the  working  classes  voted  against 
it  ;  and  many  or  thetn  protested  against  it  in  strong  terms. 
When  on  January  t,  1S91,  it  came  into  force,  it  was  re- 
ceived by  the  wage  earners  with  silent  mistrust  ;  nowhere 
indeed,  except  in  the  official  press,  was  there  a  sign  of  grati- 
tude for  it  to  be  seen.  Since  then  eight  years  have  gone 
by ;  and  year  by  year  the  (eeling  against  the  measure  has 
become  more  marked — instead  of  silent  mistrust,  active 
hostility  is  now  the  order  of  the  day.  Already  in  1802  a 
violent'agitatioii  for  its  repeal  was  started  in  Bavaria  ;  and 
from  that  time  forth  bitter  complaints  as  to  the  hardship 
it  entails  have  been  raised  again  and  again  in  every  part  of 
the  empire.  Today,  all  classes  of  the  community,  with 
the  exception  of  the  land-owners,  are  denouncing  the  act 
as  a  failure,  and  are  calling  for  its  amendment.  So 
strong,  indeed,  is  public  opinion  on  this  point,  that  the 
government  hag  now  a  bill  before  the  reichstag  subjecting 
the  whole  scheme  to  revision. 

Not  only  is  the  old-age  insurance  law  unpopular  among 
all  classes,  but  each  separate  class  has  against  it  special 
personal  grievances.  That  employers  of  labor  should 
regard  the  measure  with  scant  approval  is  but  natural, 
seeing  that  it  entails  on  them  a  very  heavy  burden.  Their 
contributions  to  the  insurance  fund  from  which  pensions 
for  the  aged,  infirm,  and  disabled  are  provided  amount  to 
no  less  than  £5, 000,000  a  year;  and  in  return  for  this 
sum  they  recctvc  as  they  maintain,  nothing — not  even  a 
few  shreds  of  gratitude.  It  is  the  capitalist  class,  factory 
owners,  etc.,  who  raise  the  loudest  complaints)against  the 
financial  arrangements  of  the  present  system  ;  and  not 
without  reason,  for  whereas  it  is  they  who  contribute 
most  to  the  insurance  fund,  it  is  their  bitterest  opponents, 
the  land-owners,  who  derive  from  it  most  benefit.  Since 
the  passing  of  the  old  age  and  infirm  laws,  the  cost  of 
parish  relief  has  decreased  considerably  in  country  dis- 
tricts, where  it  falls  on  the  land-owners  ;  while  it  has 
remained  almost  stationary  in  towns.  In  east  Prussia, 
out  of  every  thousand  persons  47.8  receive  old-age  pen- 
sions ;  but  in  Berlin,  out  of  every  thousand  only  eight 
receive  pensions,  as  the  other  nine-hundred  and  ninety- 
two  die  before  they  reach  their  seventy-first  birth-day — 
the  earliest  date  on  which  an  old-age  pension  can  be 
claimed.  Town  employers,  therefore,  complain  that  the 
money  they  are  compelled  to  pay  to  secure  old-age 
pensions  for  their  workmen  does  not  in  any  way  benefit 
these  workmen,  as  they  are  practically  all  in  their  graves 
when  the  time  comes  for  to  claim  them  ;  and  that  it  will  ul- 
timately go  towards  paying  the  pensions  of  the  longer-  lived 
agricultural  laborer— to  the  relief  of  the  land-owners  of 
course. 

Although  no  one  outside  the  ranks  of  the  Agrarian 
party  has  now  a  good  word  to  say  for  Prince  Bismarck  s 
famous  scheme,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  any 
prejudice  against  the  old-age  system  exists  in  Germany. 
On  the  contrary,  the  people  as  a  whole  are  much  more 
favorably  inclined  towards  it  now  than  they  were  eight 
years  ago.  In  Bavaria,  it  is  true,  the  repeal  of  the 
pension  law  is  demanded,  but  in  all  other  parts  of  the 
empire  even  the  men  who  are  most  vigorous  in  their  de- 
nunciations have  insisted  that  it  must  be  mended,  not 
ended.  They  are  careful  to  distinguish  between  the 
details  of  the  measure  and  the  principle  on  which  it  is 
founded;  and,  while  condemning  the  former  root  and 
branch,  miss  no  opportunity  of  expressing  their  warm 
approval  of  the  latter.  Practically  all  parties  in  the  reich- 
stag are  agreed  that  the  stale  is  bound,  alike  by  justice  and 
expediency,  to  provide  pensions  for  its  worn-out  workers  ; 
the  only  point  111  dispute  is  how  this  can  best  be  done. 
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Management  of  Houses  for  the  Poor 

In  a  recent  address  to  the  members  of  the  various 
women's  settlements  in  London,  Miss  Octavia  Hill,  well 
known  for  her  work  among  the  tenements  of  London, 
made  the  following  statements  in  regard  to  the  successful 
management  of  house-  for  the  poor : 

My  friends  know  that  it  has  never  seemed  to  me  well 
to  form  any  association,  whether  of  the  owners  of  the 
various  groups  of  dwellings  we  manage,  or  of  ourselves, 
the  workers  who  manage.  I  have  a  deep  respect  for  the 
relation  of  landlord  and  tenant.  1  have  been  glad  to  be 
the  means  of  establishing  that  relation  between  owners 
who  else  would  have  little  or  no  connection  with  any 
group  of  London  poor.  I  have  known  thai,  as  individu- 
als, they  would  feel  the  tie  much  more  real,  and  would 
be  able  to  decide  with  far  more  speed  and  far  more  free- 
dom than  if  they  were  members  of  a  society.  1  have 
cared  rather  to  link  them  with  their  tenants  through  ladies 
who  have  time  to  learn  to  know  the  tenants  separately 
than  through  any  board,  or  company,  or  secretary.  They 
arc  as  near  as  they  can  be  by  being  linked  through  workers 
who  know  the  tenants.  So  many  ladies  and  gentlemen 
living  out  of  I,ondon,  or  coming  to  it  only  for  short  in- 
tervals, have  a  real  abiding  link  with  some  small  group  or 
tenants  to  whom  they  have  duties,  and  who  have  duties 
to  them,  and  of  whom  they  may  hear  through  intimate 
friends  going  in  and  out  among  them. 

In  the  same  way  we,  the  workers,  have  never  formed 
ourselves  into  a  society.  Societies  can  not  create  a  spirit: 
the  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth.  and  many  a  homely 
shopkeeper's  wife  or  workman's  daughter  may  be  doing 
among  their  husband's  or  father's  tenants  much  of  which 
we  are  trying  to  do.  All  wc  can  do  is,  where  the  spirit 
exists,  to  try  to  qualify  workers  by  giving  them  training, 
and  then  link  them  with  owner  and  group  of  tenants;  and 
also,  where  workers  have  some  qualifications  for  manag- 
ing, and  not  all  that  are  necessary,  to  divide  the  duties, 
and  get  a  little  group  round  a  good  leader  to  represent 
an  absent  owner.  Of  such  helpers  wc  are  always  in  need, 
and  while  I  would  deprecate  most  strongly  any  attempt 
to  undertake  houses  without  careful  and  long  training,  I 
woutd  most  earnestly  ask  any  who  feel  drawn  to  such  work 
to  consider  the  possibility  of  being  trained. 

Ever  since  the  first  two  experiments  in  which  Mr. 
Kuskin  generously  invested  large  sums  in  untried  hands, 
in  an  untried  undertaking,  there  has  never  been  a  time 
when  the  extension  of  our  work  has  been  delayed  for 
want  of  money:  we  have  always  had  ample  at  our  dis- 
posal. What  has  throughout  regulated  the  rate  of  our 
expansion  has  been  the  number  of  trained  workers;  we 
have  trained  them  for  Ixmdon,  for  Kdinburgh,  for  several 
provincial  towns,  for  America,  for  Holland,  and  have  helped 
for  Germany  and  Italy,  but  we  have  never  had  anything 
like  the  number  for  which  we  have  been  earnestly  asked. 

+ 

The  Brand  of  Poverty  Labor 

Mr.  Thomas  Kane,  who  is  contributing  a  series  of 
sociological  anicles  to  the  Chicago  Inkrior,  in  the  issue 
ol  March  16  takes  the  stand  that  any  work  given  merely 
for  the  sake  of  paying  wages  speedily  destroys  the  manhood 
of  those  who  accept  it.  He  cites  by  way  of  illustration  the 
c.ise  of  a  company  of  iron-miners  who  were  suddenly 
thrown  out  of  employment  and  given  temporary  relief  by 
the  city  of  Chicago  in  return  for  cleaning  the  streets. 


The  effect  upon  the  men  was  a  lesson  in  sociology 
never  t<>  be  forgotten  by  those  who  witnessed  it.  Most 
of  them  were  Scandinavians,  strong  of  limb,  blue-eyed, 
clean,  manly-looking  men  ;  honesty  was  plainly  written 
all  oxer  their  open  countenances.     Day  after  day  on  the 
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street  cars  and  sidewalks,  I  pnwd  through  the  long  lines 
of  men  at  their  work,  often  going  out  of  my  way  to  ob- 
serve them.  I  do  not  think  I  ever  saw  one  of  them  look 
up  or  speak  to  a  fellow-worker.  Shame  and  a  sense  of 
degradation  were  clearly  visible  on  every  face.  '  Ashamed 
of  the  character  of  their  work,5"  No,  it  was  not  that. 
"Dissatisfied  with  their  wages?"  Not  that  cither.  Thctr 
reason  for  shame  was  that  they  were  doing  exactly  what 
our  socialistic  friends  are  urging  that  the  state  shall  under- 
take as  a  solution  of  the  labor  problem.  They  were  ad- 
vertising to  the  world  their  poverty  and  personal  helpless- 
ness, by  accepting  work  which  they  knew  was  given  for 
the  sake  of  paying  wages.  True,  it  was  work  that  needed 
to  be  done,  but  that  did  not  take  away  the  sting  and  dis- 
grace, it  never  will.  Those  men  did  not  remain  in 
Chicago.  They  went  where  work  is  always  to  be  had — 
to  the  country.  Until  they  found  it  doubtless  many  of 
them  often  had  to  ask  for  something  to  cat,  and  a  place 
to  sleep,  but  private  acceptance  of  food  and  shelter  entails 
no  such  loss  of  self-respect  and  manhood  as  public  em- 
ployment given  for  the  purpose  of  paying  wages. 

No  man  can  retain  his  manhood  while  proclaiming  to 
the  world  by  his  employment  that  he  is  imbecile  :  that 
though  possessed  of  health  and  strength,  he  can  not  rake 
care  of  himself ;  that  he  can  not  sell  the  fruits  of  the 
labor  of  his  hands  or  brain  in  the  open  market  for  enough 
to  make  a  living.  The  character  of  the  work  furnished 
for  the  purpose  of  paying  wages  would  not  make  a  par- 
ticle of  difference.  No  matter  what  it  is,  if  the  employ- 
ment is  given  for  the  purpose  of  paying  wages,  the  brand 
of  disgrace  will  very  soon  rest  both  upon  the  work  and 
the  worker.  Men  may  disgrace  work  and  render  particu- 
lar kinds  odious  :  work,  per  se,  if  honest  and  useful,  never 
disgraces  men.  "A  stone  pile  is  not  enough"  say  our 
sociologial  theorists,  who  claim  that  the  state  should  fur- 
nish labor  for  the  unemployed.  They  are  right,  it  is  not 
enough  ;  not  because  breaking  stone  is  dishonorable,  but 
because  it  would  at  once  wear  the  stamp  of  poverty 
labor.  Any  other  kind  of  work,  whether  furnished  by  the 
state  or  by  individuals,  for  the  sake  of  paying  for  having 
it  done,  would  soon  bear  the  same  brand  of  Cain,  and 
self-respecting  men  would  avoid  it  as  the  plague. 

+ 

Various  Topics 

The  Washington  Times  suggests  that  the  only  remedy  at 
present  in  sight  for  sweatshop  evils  is  the  enactment  of  a  law 
requiring  a  license  from  the  state  factory  authorities  before 
any  building  can  be  used  for  manufacturing  purposes.  This 
would  undoubtedly  do  away  with  a  part  of  the  trouble,  since 
even  under  the  most  careless  administration  of  such  a  law 
some  of  these  establishments  would  be  made  to  discontinue 
business  or  reform. 

One  feature  common  to  all  the  accounts  which  the  ninth 
report  of  the  college  settlements  association  contains  ol  work 
in  different  cities  is  the  sincere  personal  pleasure  which  the 
residents  take  in  the  settlement  life.  "  It  is  quite  impossible," 
they  say  of  Kivington  street  in  New  York,  "  to  intlicate  the 
charm  of  our  daily  life;  our  ever-growing  interest  in  this  het- 
erogeneous, complex  neighborhood,  and  our  appreciation  of 
much  that  is  admirable  in  our  neighbors."  To  this  they  all 
agree,  whether  in  Philadelphia  or  Boston  or  Chicago  or  Pitts- 
burg. The  life  which  the  workers  live  amidst  the  tenement 
houses  is  most  interesting  and  encouraging,  and  they  enjoy  it. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  has  organized  a  ••  League  of  Mercy," 
with  the  immediate  object  of  promoting  the  London  hospital 
fund  which  bears  his  name,  and  to  organize  all  workers  in  this 
and  similar  causes.  In  this  connection  an  "  Order  of  Mercy  " 
has  been  established,  which  will  be  conferred  as  a  reward  for 
gratuitous  personal  services  rendered  in  the  relief  ol  sickness 
and  suffering.  None  can  be  admitted  to  the  order  without 
the  sanction  of  the  queen,  and  the  decoration  of  the  order  may 
be  worn  on  all  occasions,  but  gives  no  rank.  It  is  distinctly 
stated  that  personal  service  only  and  not  gifts  of  money  will 
receive  merit  from  this  order. 


SCIENTIFIC 

Fossil  Wood  and  How  it  is  Studied 

IVof.  K.  II.  Ksowi  ton.  in  the  March  Plant  It'trM.  Ringhamtun, 
N.  V.  Excerpt 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  to  our  readers,  but  B 
piece  of  fossil  wood,  and  for  that  matter  any  kind  of  fowl 
plant  that  has  the  internal  structure  preserved,  may  be 
prepared  and  studied  under  the  higher  powers  of  [the 
microscope  almost  as  satisfactorily  as  ifcut  from  a  living 
tree.  In  order  to  demonstrate  the  internal  structure  of  a 
piece  of  wood,  thin  sections  must  be  cut  in  three  direc- 
tions :  Transverse,  or  at  right  angles  to  the  axis,  thus  cut- 
ting off  the  ends  of  the  wood-cells  ;  longitudinal  radial,  or 


lengthwise  of  the  stem  and  parallel  with  the  medullary 
r.ns  as  they  run  from  pith  toward  the  bark,  and  longitu- 
dinal tangential,  or  lengthwise  of  the  stem  at  right  angles 
to  the  medullary  rays,  thus  showing  them  cut  across  the 
ends.  In  the  first  section  wc  may  note  the  size  of  the 
wood-cells  and  their  arrangement  to  form  the  rings  of 
growth,  if  these  be  present,  and  also  the  long,  narrow 
view  of  the  rays.  The  second  section  shows  the  long, 
broad  side  of  the  wood-cells  with  the  markings,  and  the 
flat  face  of  the  rays.  The  last  section  shows  the  other 
side  of  the  wood-cells  and  the  square-cut  ends  of  the  rays. 

The  sectioning  process  may  now  be  described.  Select 
ing  a  piece  of  wood  of  suitable  size,  preferably  containing 
about  one  cubic  inch,  the  side  from  which  the  section  is 
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to  be  made  is  ground  down  smooth  on  a  rapidly  revolving 
iron  disk,  by  aid  of  water  and  corrandum.  When  the  in- 
equalities have  been  all  removed  it  is  polished  with  very 
fine  powder  until  perfectly  smooth  and  even.  It  is  now 
cemented,  by  means  of  hard  Canada  balsam,  to  a  slip  of 
glass  a  little  larger  than  the  sue  of  the  piece  of  wood. 
When  dry  the  wood  is  cut  away  by  means  of  a  diamond 
saw  or  other  similar  device,  leaving  a  slice  of  the  wood, 
perhaps  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  adhering  to  the  glass. 
This  is  now  ground  down  and  polished  with  the  corran- 
dum until  it  is  thin  enough  to  permit  the  light  to  pass 
through  readily.  This  last  process  requires  skillful  man- 
ipulation, for  if  it  is  too  thick  it  will  remain  opaque,  and 
on  the  other  hand  when  already  very  thin  a  few  extra 
turns  of  the  disk  may  remove  it  entirely  from  the  glass. 
When  properly  prepared  it  should  be  no  more  than  one 
layer  of  cells  in  thickness.  By  warming  the  glass  the  bal- 
sam is  melted  and  the  thin  slice  of  wood  may  be  removed 
from  it,  and  mounted  again  in  Canada  balsam  on  a  glass 
slide  and  covered  with  a  cover-glass,  as  in  ordinary  micro- 
scopical preparations.  It  may  now  be  viewed  under  the 
higher  powers  of  the  microscope  precisely  as  though  it 
had  been  cut  from  a  living  tree. 

If  the  natural  fracture  of  the  piece  of  wood  to  be  sec- 
tioned is  not  along  the  lines  desired,  it  may  be  sliced  in 
any  direction  with  the  diamond  saw,  and  the  slices  ground 
down  as  above  described.  In  fact  the  whole  object  may 
be  sliced  up  serially,  just  as  fresh  objects  are  cut  with  a 
microtome,  although  of  course  with  more  loss. 

The  accompanying  plate  shows  sections  cut  from  a 
piece  of  fossil  coniferous  wood  found  in  the  lower  creta- 
ceous near  Washington,  D.  C.  It  is  known  as  Cufressinoxy- 
lon  AfcGeei,  and  is  thought  to  represent  the  wood  of 
Sequoia,  of  which  nearly  fifty  species  have  been  found 
fossil.  Figure  I  is  a  transverse  section  through  a  ring  of 
growth,  a  in  the  figure  representing  the  layer  of  fall  wood 
and  b  the  spring  wood.  The  letters  c  and  d  refer  to  in- 
tercellular spaces.  Figure  2  is  a  tangential  section  of  the 
same,  showing  at  a  a  resin-duct  made  up  of  short-cells  ; 
b,  pits  on  the  wood-cells,  and  c  the  sections  of  pits  on  the 
other  or  radial  walls  of  the  wood-cells.  Figure  5  is  a  sec- 
tion in  the  same  direction  as  that  of  figure  2,  but  a  differ- 
ent trunk  of  wood.  Figure  3  is  a  radial  section  highly 
magnified,  showing  the  wood-cells  with  the  large  circular 
pits,  b,  and  the  medullary  ray  with  oval  pits  at  a.  Figure 
4  is  an  enlarged  transverse  section  showing  cells  of  spring 
wood.  Figures  1,  2  and  5  arc  enlarged  67  diameters,  and 
figures  3  and  4  are  enlarged  242  diameters. 

The  use  of  this  plate  is  by  the.  kindness  of  the  U.  S. 
geological  survey. 

•4" 

The  Aims  of  Antarctic  Exploration 

At  a  meeting  in  Berlin  to  forward  the  proposed  Ger- 
man Antarctic  expedition,  Dr.  von  Drygalski  spoke  on  the 
scientific,  practical  and  national  importance  of  the  pro- 
ject.   He  is  thus  reported  in  London  Nature,  March  9: 

From  a  geographical  point  of  view,  the  fundamental 
problem  attached  to  the  south  polar  region — the  verifica- 
tion or  disproof  of  the  existence  of  such  a  continent — is 
still  unsolved.  No  less  important  questions  likewise 
await  solution  with  respect  to  the  geological  structure  and 
character  of  the  southern  lands — so  important  in  connec- 
tion with  a  knowledge  of  volcanic  action  and  the  supposed 
former  connection  of  South  America  with  Australia — and 
with  respect  to  the  conditions  of  inland  ice.  It  was 
pointed  out  by  the  speaker  that  even  the  study  of  the 
floating  ice  away  from  the  main  mass  may  lead  to  im- 
portant conclusions  as  to  its  mode  of  origin,  and  the 
nature  of  the  land  from  which  it  comes.  Other  problems 
to  be  investigated  are  :  the  origin  of  the  cold  ocean  cur- 
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rents  which  take  their  rise  in  the  sooth  ;  the  conditions  of 
atmospheric  pressure  and  temperature  in  that  region  ;  and 
the  questions  relating  to  terrestrial  magnetism,  which  have 
so  important  a  bearing  on  the  practice  of  navigation. 
Lastly,  Dr.  von  Drygalski  alluded,  like  Sir  Clements  Mark- 
ham  in  this  country,  to  the  importance  of  such  an  expedi- 
tion from  the  point  of  view  of  practical  training  to  navi- 
gators, and  the  upholding  of  national  prestige  ;  while  he 
also  pointed  out  the  advantages  of  international  coopera- 
tion by  the  sending  out  of  simultaneous  expeditions. 

The  section  of  Dr.  von  Drygalski 's  address  which  will 
be  read  with  most  interest  is,  perhaps,  that  relating  to 
the  plans  which  have  already  been  formed  for  the  carry- 
ing out  of  the  enterprise.  He  began  by  pointing  out  that 
the  present  seems  a  particularly  favorable  period  for  the 
resumption  of  south  polar  research,  by  reason  of  the  un- 
usual amount  of  drift-ice  which  has  within  the  last  few- 
years  broken  away  from  the  main  mass.  This,  together 
with  the  fact  that  we  are  now,  according  to  Supan,  pass- 
ing through  a  wanner  temperature  period,  should  make 
the  next  few  years  unusually  favorable  to  navigation, 
and  suggests  as  the  most  suitable  starting  point  for  an 
expedition  the  Southern  Indian  ocean,  where  drift  ice 
has  been  particularly  abundant  since  1894.  Such  a  choice 
also  fits  in  well  with  the  suggestions  which  have  been 
made  with  regard  to  an  English  expedition,  the  Southern 
Pacific  and  Victoria  Land  having  been  mentioned  as  the 
probable  sphere  of  the  latter.  Proceeding  southwards  on 
about  the  meridian  of  Kerguelen  Land,  and  making  en 
route  the  necessary  scientific  observations  of  all  kinds, 
the  expedition  would  attempt  to  reach  some  land  where  a 
winter  station  could  be  formed,  and  where  systematic 
observations  could  be  continued  at  the  edge  of  the  ice- 
sheet.  In  the  spring  an  advance  would  be  attempted 
southwards  over  the  ice  and  towards  the  magnetic  pole. 
In  the  autumn  a  return  would  be  made  as  far  as  possible 
in  a  westerly  direction  along  the  coast-line  supposed  to 
be  discovered,  the  programme  being  completed  within 
about  two  years  from  the  date  of  sailing. 

+ 

An  English  Authority  on  Osteopathy 

From  the  liritith  Medical  Journal  we  take  the  follow- 
ing article  on  osteopathy.  It  is  valuable  only  as  an  ex- 
position of  the  attitude  of  an  eminent  authority  toward  a 
theory  that  is  gaining  ground  here,  for  the  claims  of  the 
osteopaths  are  ridiculed  rather  than  examined  and  re- 
futed : 


America,  to  which  the  world  is  indebted  for  "Chris- 
tian Science "  and  several  other  varieties  of  quackery 
which  the  effete  old  world  had  not  imagination  enough  to 
invent  for  itself,  has  brought  forth  yet  another  new  system 
of  healing  which  appears  to  surpass  all  her  previous  efforts 
in  the  same  direction.  We  learn  that  the  founder  of  the 
new  system  was  one  Dr.  A.  T.  Still,  who,  finding  rational 
medicine  unsatisfactory,  set  about  to  discover  something 
better.  His  great  mind  was  in  1889  delivered  of  a  new 
system,  the  name  of  which  was  called  "osteopathy." 
This  name  might  mislead  an  unwary  person  with  a  tinc- 
ture of  philology  into  the  belief  that  the  new  system  con- 
cerns itself  especially  with  diseases  of  bone  ;  but  from  the 
description  given  of  its  aims  and  methods,  it  appears  that 
it  takes  the  whole  human  economy  for  its  province.  The 
fundamental  principle  of  the  system  is  that  "all  bodily 
disorders  are  the  result  of  mechanical  obstruction  to  the 
free  circulation  of  vital  fluids  and  forces." 

The  following  extracts  from  official  publications  of 
the  sect  will  sufficiently  set  forth  its  claims  :  "Osteopathy 
has  nothing  in  common  with  the  faith  cure,  Christian 
Science,  spiritualism,  hypnotism,  magnetic  healing, 
Swedish  movement,  mental  science,  or  massage.  There 
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is  nothing  supernatural  about  it.  Its  apparently  marvel- 
lous cures  are  accomplished  through  purely  scientific 
methods,  based  upon  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  human 
mechanism."  "  In  massage  the  operator  rubs  and  pats 
the  nude  body  at  random,  often  without  any  knowledge 
whatever  of  anatomy,  and  expects  results  simply  because 
such  vigorous  stirring  up  of  the  surface  of  the  body  has 
proven  beneficial  in  some  other  case.  The  osteopath, 
however,  treats  the  patient  through  loose  clothing,  his 
hand  rarely  coming  in  contact  with  the  flesh,  except  about 
the  head  and  neck.  He  does  not  rub  or  pat,  but  man- 
ipulates osteopathically. "  If  we  ventured  to  ask  what 
manipulating  "osteopathically"  means,  we  should  prob- 
ably get  an  answer  recalling  the  classical  definition  of  an 
archdeacon  as  one  who  performs  archidiaconal  functions. 

The  manner  of  diagnosis  is  ingenious  in  its  simplicity 
—at  least  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  "osteopathic" 
practitioner.  ' '  The  diagnosis  is  largely  through  the  sense 
of  touch,  which  is  developed  to  its  highest  perfection. 
As  the  fingers  of  the  blind  are  trained  to  read  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet  through  several  thicknesses  of  cloth,  so 
the  ringers  of  the  osteopath  passed  over  the  surface  of  the 
body  seldom  fail  to  detect  the  slightest  disarrangement  of 
the  human  mechanism.  He  not  only  knows  how  the 
body  looks  when  the  anatomy  is  normal,  but  also  how  it 
feels."  The  "  osteopath  "  is  no  mere  specialist ;  he  treats 
disease  in  all  its  forms.  "  Osteopaths  contend  that  diph- 
theria is  caused  by  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck 
and  thorax,  as  well  as  by  those  of  respiration.  These  in- 
terfere with  the  circulation  and  produce  inflammation  of 
the  larynx,  bronchial  tubes,  and  throat.  This  disease, 
even  in  its  most  malignant  forms,  succumbs  to  osteopathy." 
The  virtues  of  the  royal  touch  were  nothing  to  those  of 
the  fingers  of  the  new  healer,  who  drives  away  diphtheria 
by  "manipulating  osteopathically.*'  It  is  interesting 
to  hear  that  a  bill  is  now  before  the  state  legislature 
of  Massachusetts  asking  for  the  recognition  of  "  osteo- 
pathy." The  adherents  of  the  new  system  moreover  are 
petitioning  for  representation  on  the  state  board  of  regis- 
tration and  graciously  express  their  willingness  to  submit 
themselves  to  the  state  board  of  examination — with  the 
trifling  exception  of  medicine  and  surgery. 

The  Spontaneous  Motion  of  the  Red  Blood  Cells 

By  \V.  Morse,  M.D.,  in  llic  New  York  Mtdual Jiurnal 
In  desenbing  cell  activity,  and  notably  that  which  per- 
tains to  the  spontaneous  motion  of  the  red  cells  of  the 
blood,  one  is  confronted  with  the  difficulty  of  accurately 
describing  what  that  motion  is.  That  it  is  not  always  a 
true  amceboid  motion  has,  I  believe,  been  illustrated  in 
previous  writings.  In  fact,  there  is  one  essential  differ- 
ence between  the  pscudopodium  (sarcode  or  protoplasmic 
prolongation,  flagcllum)  of  the  white  and  red  cells  of  the 
blood,  and  that  is  that  the  sarcode  prolongation  of  the 
white  cells  may  retract  itself  within  the  cell  body  like  that 
of  a  true  amoeba,  while  the  sarcode  prolongation  of  the 
red  cells  usually  moves  from  side  to  side.  Cabot  deserves 
some  credit  for  having  designated  the  motion  of  the  red 
blood  cells  a  "  pscudoama-boid  motion,"  although  he  did 
not  emphasize  this  peculiarity.  But  aside  from  this  pecul- 
iarity in  the  sarcode  prolongation  of  the  red  and  white 
blood  cells,  the  former  may  exhibit  inherent  contractions 
and  changes  in  contour,  which  can  not  be  distinguished 
from  those  taking  place  in  a  white  cell.  The  term 
' '  pseudo-amoeboid  motion  "  is  not  acceptable,  however, 
because  it  does  not  explain  what  the  movements  really 
are,  and  may  convey  a  radically  wrong  impression — and 
this  is,  that  the  cell  does  not  possess  spontaneous  move- 
ment. If  some  of  our  gTeat  physiologists  would  awaken 
from  their  skepticism  and  investigate  for  themselves,  I  be- 
lieve they  will  confirm  a  few  things  I  have  mentioned  in 


relation  to  this  cell.  This  cell,  like  the  seminal  cell,  offers 
the  best  opportunity  for  the  study  of  cell  life.  What  I 
have  described  as  the  spirillum-like  contractility  of  the 
red  blood  cell,  occurring  at  times  in  pernicious  and  severe 
anaemias,  is  distinguished  from  the  spirillum  of  Obermeier, 
in  having  a  less  spiral  movement  than  this  parasite,  which 
occurs  in  a  disease  which  has  the  clinical  characteristics 
of  relapsing  fever. 

+ 

Raising  the  Dead 

Journal  Amtruan  Mtdkal  Stnefy,  Chicago 
The  newspapers  are  commenting  at  length  upon  a  re- 
ported case  of  Professor  Tuflier,  in  which  it  is  said  he 
restored  a  dead  man  to  life  by  opening  the  thorax  and 
manipulating  the  heart.  The  report  is  naturally  more 
startling  to  the  lay  mind  than  to  the  medical  reader,  for 
we  well  know  that  until  certain  chemic  changes  take  place 
in  vital  tissues,  they  are  not  absolutely  and  functionally 
dead  beyond  the  possibility  of  resuscitation.  Many  phy- 
sicians can  recall  cases  of  revival  after  apparent  dissolu- 
tion, by  continued  artificial  respiration,  injection  of  stim- 
ulants or  saline  solutions,  or  some  other  measure  of  the 
kind.  Professor  Tuffier's  case  is,  nevertheless,  if  correctly 
reported,  a  striking  one,  and  may  rank  as  a  justifiable 
physiologic  experiment  on  the  human  subject.  That  it 
means  any  actually  important  addition  to  our  means  of 
permanently  saving  human  life,  is  not  yet,  by  any  means, 
demonstrated,  but  it  is  easy  to  see  a  utility  in  even  a  tem- 
porary restoration  in  certain  cases,  although  it  may  require 
mutilation,  as  in  the  instance  reported. 

+ 

Various  Topics 

Professor  Ueilprin  ol  the  Philadelphia  academy  of  sciences 
has  completed  his  calculations  of  the  heights  of  the  live  prin- 
cipal volcanic  mountain  peaks  in  Mexico.  The  results  are  as 
follows  :  Orizaba,  as  measured  by  the  Delcros  tables,  18,206 
feet;  Popocatepetl,  17,523  feet;  Iztaccihuatl,  16,960  feet;  Ne- 
vada tie  Toluca,  14,954  feet.  It  has  long  been  said  that 
Popocatepetl  was  the  highest  mountain  in  Mexico. 

M.  A.  de  Gramont,  a  French  electrician,  obtains  the  spec- 
trum of  refractory  minerals  in  the  electric  spark  by  mixing 
them  with  fusible  salts  and  heating  the  mixture  on  a  Bunscn 
burner,  then  passing  the  spark  through  the  molten  mass.  The 
salts  he  uses  are  carbonate  of  lithium  and  sodium,  which 
have  simple  spectra  of  their  own.  so  that  the  spectra  of  the 
minerals  arc  easily  distinguished  Irom  them. 

A  new  satellite  of  the  planet  Saturn  has  been  discovered 
by  Professor  William  H.  Pickering  of  the  Harvard  observa- 
tory. It  is  three  and  a  half  times  as  distant  from  Saturn  as 
I.apctus.  the  outermost  satellite  hitherto  known.  The  period 
is  about  seventeen  months  and  the  magnitude  15  1-5.  The 
satellite  appears  on  four  plates  taken  at  the  Arequipa  station 
with  the  Bruce  photographic  telescope. 

According  to  a  paper  communicated  to  the  academie  des 
sciences,  the  cathode  ray,  which,  in  striking  on  the  walls  of 
the  vacuum  tube,  gives  rise  to  fluorescence  and  Rontgen 
rays,  is  of  a  material  nature,  since  it  coats  the  inside  of  the 
tube  with  the-mctal  forming  the  anode,  or  discharging  point, 
opposite  to  the  cathode.  The  effect  is  like  what  one  sees  in 
the  ordinary  electric  arc  lamp,  where  particles  of  the  carbon 
point  forming  the  anode,  or  positive  pole  of  the  arc,  arc 
torn  oft  by  the  electric  discharge  and  carried  over  to  the 
cathode  or  negative  point.  It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that 
an  electric  arc  might  produce  Rontgen  rays. 

Scitntific  American  :  Caisson  disease,  or  compressed  air 
disease,  is  a  malady  which  is  often  contracted  by  those  who 
are  engaged  in  engineering  work  in  positions  where  they  are 
subjected  to  great  air  pressure.  Dr.  Thomas  Oliver  has  ob- 
served several  cases  ol  this  kind,  and  he  has  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  symptoms  are  best  explained  by  the 
theory  that  the  malady  is  due  to  increased  solution  by  the 
blood  of  the  gases  met  with  it  in  compressed  air,  and  the 
liberation  of  these  gases  during  decompression.  The  in- 
creased solution  of  the  gases  is  due,  of  course,  to  the  greater 
pressure  upon  the  person  of  the  caisson  worker. 
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is  the  crush  at  the  church  on  Easter  eve  and  Kaster  day 
that  fatal  accidents  sometimes  occur.  Riots  between  op- 
posing factions  arc  common,  and  the  Turkish  zaptiehs,  or 
armed  police,  who  are  in  charge  of  the  church,  as  the  rep- 
resentatives of  "  The  Commander  of  the  Faithful, "  have 
their  hands  full,  and  sometimes  more  than  full,  with  the 
mob  of  shrieking,  half-crazy  fanatics  who  assemble  on  the 
day  of  all  days  to  witness  the  awe- inspiring  ceremony  of 
the  bringing  forth  of  the  sacred  (ire  from  the  scpulchcr 
beneath  the  church.  When  the  priests  appear,  bearing 
the  tapers  which  have  been  lighted  at  the  sacred  fire, 
which  is  popularly  believed  to  appear  miraculously — 
heaven  sent — they  are  assailed  by  a  frantic,  howling  mob, 
each  man  bearing  a  taper,  which  he  endeavors  to  kindle 
either  at  one  of  those  carried  by  the  priests  themselves,  or 
in  default  of  such  good  luck — for  he  who  succeeds  in  this 
is  considered  to  be  assured  of  prosperity  during  the  ensu- 
ing year — from  one  carried  by  some  more  fortunate  neigh- 
bor.   The  scene  is,  in  truth,  a  far  from  edifying  one  at  the 
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Easter,  Pagan  and  Christian 
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All  Christendom  rejoices  at  Eastertide,  for  Kaster  is  the 
greatest  festival  of  the  church,  even  greater  than  that  of 
Christmas.  But  Easter  was  a  period  of  festivity  long  prior 
to  the  Christian  epoch.  The  pagans  of  the  north  of  Eu- 
rope, and  indeed  of  all  parts  of  the  world  not  absolutely 
savage,  celebrated  the  death  of  winter  and  the  birth  of 
spring  quite  as  joyously  as  Christians  do  today  at  Easter- 
tide, and,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  with  many  of  the 
ceremonies  and  observances  which  have  come  to  be  con- 
sidered exclusively  Christian.  "Easter"  is  in  German, 
Ostcrn,  and  it  is  said  that  the  festival  derives  its  Teutonic 
name  from  the  festival  of  the  pagan  goddess  Ostara — 
Anglo-Saxon,  Eastre.    This  festival  the  ancient  Saxons 


celebrated  at  about  the  same  time  of  the  year  as  that  on 
which  the  Christian  festival  of  Easter  occurs.  Formerly, 
on  Easter  day,  good  Christians  saluted  one  another  with 
"an  holy  kiss,"  exclaiming.  "Surrexit!"  ("  He  is  risen.  "> 
the  person  thus  addressed  replying  "Vere,  surrexit!" 
("  He  is  risen  indeed.")  This  custom  is  still  observed  in 
Russia,  in  a  modified  degree.  Formerly  it  was  the  privi- 
lege of  everyone  to  kiss  everyone  else  he  met,  but  indis- 
criminate osculation  is  no  longer  the  custom,  the  kissing 
ceremony  being  confined  to  friends  (except  in  the  coun- 
try), and  the  salute  being  limited  to  the  clasp  of  the 
hands  and  the  utterance  of  the  words  in  the  vernacular 
tongue,  "Christ  is  risen,  my  brother!  "  to  which  response 
is  made,  "  He  is  indeed  risen,  my  brother!  "  This  cere- 
mony is  usually  followed  by  an  exchange  of  presents  of 
dyed  eggs  and  sweetmeats. 

The  festival  of  the  holy  lire,  as  observed  at  Eastertide 
in  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher  at  Jerusalem,  is  one 
which,  once  seen,  can  never  be  forgotten.  The  vast  edi- 
fice is  conjointly  occupied  by  priests  of  the  (ircck  and 
Latin  churches,  who  minister  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the 
thousands  of  devotees  of  the  various  sects  who  throng  the 
holy  place  at  all  seasons,  but  especially  at  Easter.  The 
Holy  City  is  then  filled  to  overflowing  with  strangely- 
garbed  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  Christendom,  and  so  great 


close.  •  It  is,  in  fact,  a  painful  and  disgraceful  scene,  re- 
garded from  a  religious  point  of  view,  and  one  that  affords 
the  Muhamedan  soldiers  keen  delight.  They  spare  neither 
scoffs  nor  jeers,  nor  blows  either,  when  the  exigencies  of 
the  case  call  for  active  intervention  among  the  battling 
fanatic-;,  and  assertion  of  the  authority  of  his  majesty  the 
sultan. 

The  scene  at  the  Sistine  chapel  in  the  Vatican  at  Rome, 
or  in  the  immense  church  of  St.  Peter's,  is  a  vastly  differ- 
ent one.  There  devoutness  reigns  supreme,  and  no  one, 
however  hardened  or  skeptical,  can  fail  to  be  touched  by 
the  solemn  observances  of  the  church — the  impressive 
ritual,  the  vast  throng,  the  gorgeous  vestments  of  the 
many  priests,  the  sensuous  incense,  the  color,  light  and 
sound  ;  above  all  by  the  ravishing  music,  sung  by  the 
wondrous  Sistine  choir,  accompanied  by  the  most  skilled 
players.  The  ceremonial  at  St.  Peter's  is  at  alt  times 
grand  and  almost  overwhelming,  but  at  Christmas  and 
Easter  the  spectacle  and  its  adjuncts  beggar  description. 
To  hear  the  "March  of  the  Silver  Trumpets"  sounding 
from  the  immense  dome  hundreds  of  feet  above  the  floor 
is  almost  a  "heavenly  experience, "  and  no  man  made  of 
lle-^h  who  listens  to  it  can  fail  to  be  touched  and  pene- 
trated to  his  inmost  soul  as  the  ravishing  strains  pour 
forth  from  their  unseen  source. 
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Burne-Jones's  Reverence  for  Religion 

Art  critics  are  generally  agreed  that  in  Sir  Kdward 
Murne- Jones's  handling  of  religious  subjects  the  touch  of 
reverence  is  one  of  the  strongest  characteristics.  Mr. 
loseph  Jacobs  in  his  reminiscences  of  the  artist,  contrib- 
uted to  a  recent  number  of  the  Ninelecnlli  Century,  tells 
us  that  the  reverence  for  religion  revealed  in  his  art  was 
in  perfect  accord  with  the  nature  of  the  man  himself. 

As  he  hated  cruelty,  so  he  despised  contempt  or  irrev- 
eience.  He  told  me  with  evident  sympathy  how  Mr. 
Koskin.  when  traveling  with  him  in  Italy,  refused  to  look 
at  any  painting  which  represented  "the  scoffing  of  the 
Savior."  With  all  his  sense  of  humor,  want  of  reverence 
was  perhaps  to  him  the  deepest  form  of  degradation  in 
human  character.  It  was  perhaps  for  this  reason  that  he 
cared  little  for  critical  results,  especially  when  applying 
to  the  great  historical  objects  of  men's  reverence.  He 
did  not  care  to  read  or  hear  about  the  critical  results  of 
modern  scholarship  about  the  Old  Testament.  "After 
all,"  he  said,  "  the  new  Bible  which  these  scholars  wish 
to  create  is  not  my  Bible,  our  Bible,  the  Bible  that  has 
influenced  humanity." 

He  was  naturally  attracted  as  an  artist  towards  the 
romantic  and  imaginative  sides  of  Roman  Catholicism. 
He  once  declared  laughingly  that  his  proper  career 
would  have  been  to  be  a  wicked  old  cardinal,  listening  to 
Gregorian  chants,  and  then,  with  a  sudden  transition,  he 
proceeded  to  act  the  scene,  tottering  about  and  repeating 
in  cracked  but  sonorous  tones  some  verses  of  the  Vulgate. 
Yet  it  was  not  unlikely  that  he  had  been  touched  by  the 
agnosticism  of  his  time.  I  remember  quoting  to  htm 
one  of  the  fine  sayings  of  the  old  rabbis:  "Remember 
from  whence  you  come,  from  the  f<ttid  drop,  and  then 
remember  before  Whom  you  stand,  before  the  Lord  of 
lords,  the  King  of  kings."  He  replied  :  "I  don't  mind 
whence  I  come  if  I  could  only  be  sure  I  was  standing 
before  the  Lord  of  lords." 

The  Workingman's  Alienation  from  the  Church 

H.  Francis  Pekrv,  in  the  Marvli  Amtruan  Journal  of  Sociology, 
Chicago.    CoimIciimmI  for  Prm.tc  Opinion 

Mv  Dear  Sir:  Will  you  dome  the  kindness  to  give  me 
your  aid  in  trying  to  solve  a  vexing  problem ?  The  problem 
is  this:  Why  arc  so  many  intelligent  workingmen  non-church- 
goers? It  may  be  that  the  church  can  be  of  more  service  to 
the  men  of  its  community  than  it  is  at  the  present  time.  Will 
you  please  send  me  an  answer,  within  a  few  days,  to  the 
questions  submitted?  I  What  reasons  would  he  given  by 
your  associates,  who  do  not  attend  church,  for  their  absence 
from  the  church?  2  What  remedies  would  you  propose  to 
bring  your  associates  into  closer  touch  with  the  church? 

Sincerely.        H.  FRANCIS  Pl-RRY. 

The  plan  of  this  research  has  been  to  seek,  from  three 
classes  of  men,  an  answer  to  two  central  questions.  Ac- 
cordingly the  above  letter  was  sent  to —  1  Representa- 
tive leaders  of  the  wage-earners.  2  Workingmen  who 
arc  churchgoeis.  3  Laboring  men  who  are  *  alienated 
from  the  church. 

The  response  has  been  most  cordial  and  gratifying. 
Of  the  three  classes  from  which  replies  have  been  invited, 
1  consider  class  1— the  representative  leaders  of  the  wage- 
earners—to  be  the  least  important  in  reflecting  the  real 
relation  of  the  workingman  to  the  church,  because  there 
is  here  a  possible  professional  bias.  The  replies  received 
were  from  Mr.  Samuel  Gompers,  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can federation  of  labor;  Mr.  John  B.  Lcnnon,  general 
secretary  of  the  journeymen  tailors'  union  of  America; 
Mr.  M.  M.  Garland,  fourth  vice-president  of  the  Ameri- 
can federation  of  labor:  Mr.  John  F.  O'Sullivan,  president 
of  the  central  labor  union  of  Boston;  Rev.  Herbert  N. 
Casson,  of  the  Labor  Church,  Lynn,  Mass.;  Miss  Mary  A. 


Nas.-n,  of  Haverhill,  Mass.;  Mr.  George  11.  Paige,  treas- 
urer oi  the  II.  &  P.  engineers. 

These  replies  offer  .several  definite  causes  for  the  alien- 
ation in  question.  The  most  general  is  that  the  laboring 
man  believes  there  is  an  alliance  between  the  rich  man, 
who  oppresses  him,  and  the  church.  The  other  causes 
were  as  follows: 

1  The  church  is  wrong  in  trying  to  reconcile  present  in- 
dustrial circumstances  with  a  normal  and  just  theory  of  life. 
2  The  church  does  not  treat  living  issues.  3  The  church 
frowns  upon  trade  unions.  4  Pew  rents  are  an  objection. 
5  Church  services  are  stale  and  uninteresting. 

For  these  evils  four  remedies  were  suggested: 
1  The  ministry  must  show  their  sympathy  with  the  great 
struggling  mass  of  workingmen.  2  Let  the  church  give  the 
workingmen  the  same  rights  and  privileges  which  the  rich 
enjoy.  3  Preach  and  study  less  theology  and  more  social 
ethics.  4  Miss  Nason  prescribes  the  last  remedy  suggested 
by  the  labor-lcader  class.  It  is  a  no  less  radical  one  than 
driving  the  rich  out  of  the  church  altogether.  In  Miss  Nason 's 
own  words  she  proposes  •'  to  drive  the  money-changers  out  of 
the  temple." 

The  replies  from  workingmen  who  are  churchgoers 
strike  an  entirely  different  note  from  the  foregoing,  as  re- 
gards both  cause  and  remedy.  The  causes  assigned  by  this 
class  are  four  in  number. 

1  Viciousncss  on  the  part  of  workingmen.  2  The  re- 
sults of  poverty.  3  The  inconsistencies  of  Christian  men. 
4  Indifference. 

The  remedies  proposed  by  the  church-going  working- 
men  arc: 

1  More  spiritual  life  and  personal  effort  for  non-church- 
goers. 2  Show  that  the  church  cares  for  the  welfare  of  the 
workingman,  not  as  a  workingman,  but  as  a  man.  3  True 
living  by  Christians. 

We  next  come  to  the  most  interesting  and  important 
evidence  of  all.  .  Here  we  have  neither  the  possible  "pro- 
fessional bias  "  of  the  labor  representative,  nor  the  differ- 
ent point  of  view  of  the  workingman  within  the  church, 
but  the  alienated  workman  speaking  for  himself.  We 
should  here,  if  anywhere,  strike  the  root  of  the  matter. 
In  the  replies  received  from  this  class,  five  causes  of 
alienation  appear: 

1  Loss  of  faith.  2  Childhood  training.  3  Using  Sun- 
day for  rest  and  recreation.  4  Too  much  theology  and  too 
little  practical  preaching.  5  The  ministers  do  not  visit  the 
homes  of  the  workingmen. 

The  remedies  proposed  by  the  alienated  workingmen  are: 
1  Apply  the  sermon  on  the  mount.  2  The  ministers  and 
the  church  must  make  themselves  familiar  with  the  social  and 
economic  questions  of  the  day.  3  Preach  Christianity  in- 
stead of  theology.  Advocate  and  teach  a  heaven  on  earth. 
4  Let  the  pastor  have  a  personal  relation  with  the  needs  ot 
labor.  Be  our  champion.  Visit  the  laboring  man  and  study 
his  needs. 

+ 

An  Italian  Army  Evangelist 

('•.  Dai  i.a  Vkixhia.  in  Die  March  Contemporary  Ktvitw,  I.umtun 
(New  York  :  I..  S  ott  Puli.  C'o. )  Excerpt 
By  the  death  at  Rome  of  Signor  Cavalier  Luigi  Capet- 
lini,  founder  and  pastor  of  the  Military  Evangelical 
Church  of  Italy,  a  glorious  chapter  111  the  spreading  of 
the  gospel  in  Rome  has  been  closed.  Signor  Capellini 
was  born  in  Spezzia  in  1841,  and  as  he  belonged  to  a 
most  devoted  Roman  Catholic  family  he  was  educated 
and  trained  in  the  tenets  of  that  church.  His  parents 
would  have  made  him  a  priest.  However,  in  1S60  the 
cry  for  independence  and  liberty  reached  Capellini's  heart, 
and  he  enlisted  in  the  army  of  King  Victor  Lmmanucl. 
He  fjught  for  the  deliverance  of  his  country  from  foreign 
despotism  and  papal  tyranny.  Yet  young  Capellini  was 
spiritually  still  very  much  attached  to  the  church,  and 
wore  the  all-powerful  scapular  of  the  virgin. 
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After  the  battles  of  1866  he  went  with  his  regiment  to 
Perugia,  where  the  present  pope  resided  as  archbishop. 
One  day,  in  moving  about  the  courtyard  of  the  barracks, 
he  picked  up  a  few  fragments  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
out  of  curiosity  glanced  through  them.  The  page  he  had 
in  his  hand  contained  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  St.  John, 
and  that  page  was,  under  the  providence  of  God,  the 
means  of  his  salvation.  His  spirit  was  instantly  touched, 
and  to  the  right  purpose.  He  at  once  started  a  kind  of 
evangelical  propaganda  amongst  his  comrades,  reading 
with  them  or  to  them  Protestant  literature,  which  he  ob- 
tained from  a  Miss  Burton.  As  soon  as  he  could  he  left 
the  army  and  devoted  himself  to  the  work  of  a  missionary 
to  his  countrymen.  He  was  a  good  sower,  and  though 
some  of  his  seed  fell  by  the  wayside,  some  on  stony 
ground,  and  some  among  thorns,  much  fell  on  good 
ground  that  yielded  fruit  that  sprang  up  and  increased. 

Capcllini  started  his  missionary  work  at  Naples,  the 
most  superstitious  and  priest-ridden  city  in  Italy.  He 
met,  as  was  to  be  expected,  with  much  scepticism  and 
opposition.  From  Naples  he  went  to  Padua  to  study 
theology  under  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Piggott,  now  for  many 
years  the  head  of  the  Wesleyan  mission  in  Italy.  While 
there  he  divided  his  time  between  study  and  conversing 
with  the  soldiers  on  the  faith  of  Christ,  as  he  was  fully 
convinced  that  the  barracks  were  the  most  desirable  field 
for  the  much-needed  evangelization  of  Italy.  Soon  after 
the  fall  of  the  the  temporal  power  of  the  pope  he  entered 
the  Eternal  City,  there  to  fulfil  the  mission  God  had  en- 
trusted to  him,  and  there  fearlessly  he  fought  his  way 
through,  overcoming  by  endurance,  perseverance,  and  tact 
the  overwhelming  obstacles  which  stood  in  his  way.  In 
1873  he  founded  the  Evangelical  Military  Church,  which 
has  since  grown  and  prospered. 


Various  Topics 

The  London  county  council  has  at  last  given  consent^  to 
the  Sunday  league  to  give  Sunday  concerts.  ■ 
Among  the  varied  contents  of  the  January  Quarterly 
Statement  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  are  reports  of 
the  new  excavations  on  the  possible  site  of  Gath  by  Dr.  Bliss 
and  his  associate,  and  an  interesting  notice,  with  photographs, 
of  Abraham's  oak  at  Hebron,  by  Dr.  C.  Shick. 

General  Ballington  Booth  has  a  plan  to  get  the  churches 
'  to  humanity  by  organizing  a  federation  of  all  the  Chris- 
tian young  men  and  women  in  the  United  States  without  re- 
spect to  denomination  or  creed  to  utilize  their  talents  in  the 
aid  of  philanthropic  and  religious  work,  through  entertain- 
ments to  be  given  for  the  benefit  of  the  masses  who  do  not 
attend  church. 

The  Salvation  army  proposes  to  celebrate  the  close  of  the 
century  in  a  characteristic  way.  In  honor  of  General  Booth, 
who  is  seventy  next  April,  Mr.  Bramwell  Boothis  asking.among 
other  things,  for  70,000  new  soldiers,  an  increase  ol  70,000  in 
the  circulation  of  the  army's  newspapers,  and  $350,000  to  be 
placed  in  the  general's  hands,  "  10  be  used  in  such  work  and 
fashion  as  he  may  in  his  wisdom  think  desirable." 

Christian  Work:  According  to  latest  reports  the  Auld 
Licht  church  at  Kirriemuir  [Thrums],  Scotland,  made  famous 
by  J.  M.  Barrie,  seems  to  be  having  a  hard  time.  William  C. 
Conn,  the  "  little  minister,"  has  resigned  because  the  older 
members  of  the  congregation  said  he  was  "  too  broad,"  hav. 
ing  preached  in  the  pulpits  of  other  denominations.  Although 
the  presbytery  acquitted  him  of  all  blame.  Mr.  Conn  could  not 
be  persuaded  to  remain.  ^ 

The  Rome  correspondent  of  the  Daily  Chronicle  writes: 
"  The  recent  declarations  of  Lord  Halifax  have  produced  a 
very  favorable  impression  at  the  Vatican.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
ritualists  will  also  be  led  to  separate  completely  from  the  An- 
glican Church,  it  being  pointed  out  that  the  viscount,  in  refus- 
ing to  recognize  the  authority  of  parliament  in  a  religious 
matter,  is  talcing  exactly  the  same  attitude  as  that  adopted  by 
Cardinal  Newman  at  the  beginning  of  the  Oxford  movement." 


LETTERS  AND  ART 

The  Last  of  the  Victorian  Old  Guard 

Mabel  C.  Birckemough,  in  the  Fcrtnigktly  Aeviev,  London.  (New 
York  :  L.  Scott  Puh.  Co.)  Condensed  for  Public  Opinion 
In  the  summer  of  1897,  two  remarkable  woman  writers 
slipped  away,  quietly,  and  with  as  little  observation  as 
either  would  have  desired,  barely  noticed  indeed  during 
the  absorbing  excitements  of  the  jubilee.  The  public  had 
delighted  to  honor  each  in  her  day,  but  it  had  already 
passed  into  the  stage  of  half-forgetting,  for  it  has  much  to 
do  in  following  after  all  the  new  gods  of  the  last  few 
years.  Yet  Mrs.  Oliphant  and  Jean  Ingelow  have  never 
really  faded  out  before  all  the  newer  reputations,  as  is  the 
fate  of  those  who  only  satisfy  a  momentary  need,  or  a 
passing  taste  of  their  generation.  They  both  wrote 
voluminously,  and  much  of  their  work  has  already 
dropped  away,  because  only  a  small  proportion  of  it 
reached  their  high-water  mark  of  achievement.  But  how 
good  that  is,  and  what  a  distinction  it  has !  How  de- 
lightful it  is  to  come  back  to  it  when  one  takes  up  the  old 
volumes  again  and  snatches  a  respite  from  the  flood  of 
current  fiction  and  poetry  ! 

They  were  practically  the  last  of  the  Victorian  old 
guard,  and  with  them  vanished  the  remains  of  the  older 
Victorian  literary  tradition.  That  tradition  is  different 
indeed  to  some  of  recent  growth— they  grow  very  fast 
nowadays.  How  unabashed  and  outspoken  was  the  ful- 
ness of  its  emotions !  What  an  uproar  of  domestic  senti- 
ments filled  the  literary  world  thirty- five  or  forty  years 
ago  !  They  resound  even  in  its  splendid  poetry,  they 
were  rampant  in  the  novels  of  the  generation.  Obvious 
and  perfectly  simple  sentiments  can  not  go  abroad  naked 
and  unashamed  nowadays ;  it  would  shock  us  all.  We 
generally  take  them  out  in  masquerade  dress,  always  suit- 
ably disguised.  Their  day  of  effulgence  has  met  with  the 
inevitable  reaction,  and  each  in  turn  is  doubtless  neces- 
sary and  wholesome. 

In  many  respects  Mrs.  Oliphant  is  hardly  representa- 
tive of  her  own  generation,  except  in  her  lavishness  of 
material  and  in  her  wealth  of  excellent  situations,  which 
continued  up  to  the  end.  The  play  of  her  humor  is  too 
incessant  for  early  Victorian  days,  and  it  has  the  sharp 
edge  to  it,  a  genuine  touch  of  that  disillusion  which  has 
been  so  strenuously  sought  and  stridently  proclaimed  of 
late  years.  But  if  disillusioned,  she  was  not  rebellious; 
she  believes  no  more  in  the  breaking  of  contracts  than  in 
the  divine  nature  of  human  institutions.  To  complain  is 
silly,  and  also  unbecoming  in  a  gentlewoman,  for  Mrs. 
Oliphant,  beyond  all  other  novelists  of  her  day,  or  indeed 
ours,  possessed  the  secret  of  making  heroines  who  are 
perfectly  well-bred,  who  have  the  grand  air  without 
knowing  it,  as  their  natural  heritage.  Her  resignation, 
their  resignation,  to  things  as  they  find  them,  consists  in 
accepting  the  situation  with  a  good  grace,  but  with  a 
charmingly  cynical  smile  and  shrug  of  the  shoulders. 

The  attitude  of  Jean  Ingelow,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
far  more  characteristic  of  her  generation.  There  is  no 
questioning  at  all,  no  trace  of  mockery  in  her  acceptance 
of  the  established  order  in  all  things  religious  and  social, 
no  matter  how  hardly  the  institution  may  press  in  indi- 
vidual cases.  Perhaps  the  danger  of  not  being  allowed 
its  rightful  and  permanent  place,  which  threatens  the 
small  quantity  of  quite  admirable  poetry  to  be  found 
amongst  her  writings,  may  partly  arise  from  this  wholesale 
submission  ;  there  is  a  tameness  about  it  not  likely  to  find 
much  favor  with  the  clamorous  self-assertion  of  her  suc- 
cessors today.  Also  Calverley's  brilliant  parodies,  bring- 
ing into  cruel  and  ludicrous  prominence  all  the  exuberant 
weaknesses  of  her  least  artistic  moments,  went  far,  no 
doubt,  towards  killing  her  popularity  with  the  rising 
generation  of  the  literary  and  critical  classes. 
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As  a  poet,  Jean  Ingelow  is,  above  all  things,  the 
singer  of  the  English  landscape.  From  her  earliest  child- 
hood and  its  roamings  over  the  wide  Lincolnshire  flats, 
she  drank  in  those  impressions  of  wold  and  pasture  and 
sea-shore,  which  she  was  to  flash,  with  such  vivid  effect, 
from  her  writings  in  later  life.  She  was  steeped  in  the 
subtle  effects  of  light  and  shade  over  wide  green  country, 
in  the  sounds  of  sea  and  wind.  She  leamt  early  to  watch 
with  delight  the  faint  heralds  of  changing  seasons  in  the 
copses,  the  ways  of  the  bird  people,  the  springing  of  the 
unmarked  multitude  of  flowers  in  meadow  grasses.  This 
sheer  delight  in  nature  for  its  own  sake,  and  not  merely 
w  background  for  the  human  drama,  is  one  of  the  dis- 
tinctive characteristics  of  our  race.  In  no  English  writer 
is  it  more  manifest  than  in  Jean  Ingelow.  Some  lovely 
fleeting  effect  of  springtide,  or  a  summer  revel  of  birds 
and  flowers,  will  rise  to  her  remembrance  with  a  kind  of 
intoxication  at  all  sorts  of  unexpected  moments,  lifting 
her  sometimes  to  the  true  lyric  level,  and  sometimes,  un- 
fortunately, but  kindling  that  fatal  exuberance  of  word 
and  epithet  which  Calverley  seized  and  gibbeted. 

Is  Photography  a  Fine  Art? 
The  "art  photographers"  and  the  champions  of  pure 
art  are  at  swords'  points  over  the  classification  of  photo- 
graphy. The  question  is  the  outcome  of  circumstances. 
For  several  years  exhibitions  of  photography  have  claimed 
for  themselves  the  title  of  4 '  photographic  art  exhibits. " 
Periodicals  are  devoting  pages  to  this  "  art,"  and  now  and 
then  tribunals  arc  called  upon  to  decide  whether  certain 
photographs  taken  abroad  are  to  be  classed  and  pay  duty 
as  works  of  art.  Finally,  in  exhibitions  of  black  and 
while,  hitherto  exclusively  confined  to  drawings  in  pencil, 
wash,  and  charcoal,  photography  has  tried  to  find  a  place. 
'In  the  interests  of  true  art,"  as  it  claims,  the  Magazine 
of  Art  is  conducting  a  symposium  on  this  subject.  We 
take  the  following  from  an  article  by  Fcrnand  Khnopffin 
the  March  issue  : 


What  is  most  interesting  in  all  this  campaign  in  de- 
fense of  "art  photographers "  is  to  see  their  pretensions 
so  warmly  upheld  by  that  highly-competent  critic, 
Monsieur  R.  de  la  Sizeranne,  a  man  as  well  known  in 
England  as  on  the  continent.  lie  defended  their  case 
with  all  the  brilliancy  of  his  pen  and  elegance  of  literary 
style  in  a  long  article  contributed  to  the  Revue  Jes  Deux 
Mondes  in  December,  1897.  The  conclusion  to  which  he 
came  was  "that  artists  would  do  well  to  admit  to  their 
exhibitions  of  '  black  and  white'  those  unpretending  but 
enthusiastic  seekers  who,  traveling  by  a  different  road, 
aim  at  the  same  ideal.  " 

It  will  be  necessary,  therefore,  once  more  to  set  forth 
what  are  the  potentialities  of  the  artist  and  what  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  "  art  photographers."  The  artist  creates. 
He  is  the  master  of  his  work  in  the  strictest  sense  ;  it  is 
his  creature.  He  can  do  what  he  pleases  with  it— improve 
it  and  alter  it  to  the  last  moment,  in  obedience  to  his 
personal  impulse.  The  photographer  on  the  contrary, 
finds  in  the  subject  he  borrows  from  nature  a  far  from 
submissive  cooperative  factor,  whose  cooperation  is,  in 
fact,  far  more  potent  than  his  own  from  the  point  of  view 
of  art.  The  intervention  of  the  "art  photographer" 
consists  for  the  most  part  in  reducing  his  figures  to 
machines  fixed  in  stiff  attitudes,  like  tableaux  vrvan/s  ;  then 
in  confusing  the  lights  and  shadows,  mixing  up  their 
relations,  destroying  the  modeling,  and  making  the  whole 
effect  heavy  ;  as  is  amply  shown  by  the  prints  before  and 
after  the  gelatine  treatment  which  certain  manipulators 
have  rashly  and  vaingloriously  exhibited.  But  the  most 
skilful  "art-photographer,"  do  what  he  will,  can  never 
eliminate  the  line  or  the  spot ;  lie  is  to  the  end  the  slave 


of  his  model,  and  finds  himself  in  the  predicament  of  the 
soldier  who  called  out  to  his  captain  that  he  had  taken  a 
prisoner,  "firing  him  here,  then,"  said  the  captain.  "I 
can't,"  replied  the  soldier,  "he  will  not  let  me  go  !" 

As  Professor  Fred  Brown  wrote  in  reply  to  an  open 
question  proposed  for  discussion  in  another  magazine, 
"  Art  and  photography  run  on  entirely  different  lines." 
And  these  lines  are  surely  realism  for  photography,  and 
idealism  for  art.  Realism  with  its  superficial  aspect  of 
life  in  action ;  idealism,  with  its  personal  interpretation  of 
the  deepest  dreams.  And,  finally,  we  find  the  conclusion 
of  the  whole  matter  the  close  of  an  address  by  M. 
Davanne,  president  of  the  French  photographic  society  : 

The  application  of  photography  to  what  are  called  artistic 
purposes  is  only  one  aspect  of  photography ;  it  has  many 
others  at  least  equally  important ;  and  since  it  does  not  lend 
itself  to  every  fancy,  it  must  not  be  diverted  from  its  own  line 
of  work,  which  is  accuracy  authenticity,  perfection  of  detail, 
and  truth  with  beauty.  Photography  has  won  such  wide 
recognition  in  the  world  that  it  has  every  right  to  be  itself, 
without  attempting  to  ape  anything  else.  We  should  be  the 
first  to  forgive  its  mistakes  and  caprices,  but  it  must  not 
sacrifice  what  ought  to  be  its  very  essence,  its  life,  its  one 
superiority  of  any  work  done  by  hand— that  is  its  literal 
truth. 

4- 

Mancinelli's  "  Ero  e  Leandro  " 

E.  Irknaki-s  Stevenson,  in  Harptr'i  Wteklv.  New  York.  Con- 
densed for  Puiilic  Opinion 

Between  the  beginning  of  the  year  1894  and  the  date 
at  which  these  lines  are  written  the  successive  official  sea- 
sons at  the  Metropolitan  have  acquainted  New  York  with 
four  new  operas,  all  unsuccessful  :  Mascagni's  "  L'Amico 
Fritz,"  Bemberg's  "  Elaine,"  Massenet's  "  La  Navarraisc," 
and  Scharwenka's  "  Mataswintha. "  The  weakness  of 
this  catalogue  is  clear.  In  a  contrast  therefore  all  the 
pleasantcr  comes  the  last  incident  of  the  seventeen  weeks 
of  the  Metropolitan's  brilliant  winter's  work  for  1898-9  : 
the  production  of  an  opera  genuinely  new  and  of  indis- 
putable merit,  "  Ero  e  Leandro,"  by  Luigi  Mancinclli, 
better  known  to  New  York  opera-goers  as  a  conductor 
than  as  a  composer;  but  to  whose  creative  abilities  we 
are  debtors  for  a  premiere  advancing  much  further  than 
toward  a  success  merely  of  personal  esteem.  "  Ero  e 
Leandro  "  was  framed  by  Mr.  Mancinelli  as  a  dramatic 
cantata,  on  a  command  from  the  management  of  one  of 
the  more  important  "musical  festivals"  of  Great  Britain, 
that  of  Norwich.  As  a  cantata  it  was  produced  in  Nor- 
wich with  decisive  favor  in  1 896.  Either  its  exposition  at 
Norwich  or  some  earlier  doubts  gradually  convinced  the 
composer  toward  turning  his  work  intoan  acted  lyric  drama. 

As  for  the  music  of  "  Ero  e  Leandro,"  it  brings  to  us 
in  no  case  a  great  opera  ;  but  it  brings  us  a  good  one — 
quite  worth  hearing  and  enjoying  and  respecting.  The 
music  voices  no  new  Italian  call  of  the  spirit.  It  amounts 
to  a  score  of  a  reserved  but  sufficient  inspiration,  quite  in 
the  Neo-Italian  vein.  This  means  that  now  Meyerbeer, 
now  Wagner,  now  Ponchielli,  now  Puccini,  now  Masse- 
net, now  Goldmark,  is  reflected.  But  the  reflection 
comes  in  an  eclectic  and  sincere  way,  especially  in  rich 
orchestration  and  in  freedom  of  keys  and  progressions. 
Mr.  Mancinelli  has  kept  remarkably  clear  of  real  quota- 
tions. He  has  his  own  operatic  accent,  if  not  actual 
operatic  voice.  His  opera  stands  on  its  own  feet  most  of 
the  time.  In  "  Ero  e  Leandro  "  are  passages  of  true  lyric 
beauty,  such  as  Hero's  fanciful  "Song  of  the  Shell," 
beginning,  "Conchiglia  rosea,  del  patrio  lido — piccolo 
nido  del  vasto  mar";  the  two  love-ducts,  where  occur 
some  eloquently  fine  phrases;  the  Torch  Song  in  the 
Tower  Scene,  and  the  really  beautiful  concerted  number, 
for  the  principals  and  chorus  in  the  second  act,  "  O  sacra 
vcrgine.  le  chiome  d'oro.  .  .  sbargo."  Dramatically  the 
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composer  is  fettered1  to  a  .statuesque  libretto — ;u>t  the 
kind  of  book  th.it  Cherubim  would  have  made  mucli  nunc 
austere.  Hut  in  part  of  the  music  for  wicked  Atio- 
pliarnes.  in  the  duets  I  have  alluded  to,  and  certainly 
in  the  choral  scene,  with  its  thrilling  elfect  on  the  cry 
"  Icj,  pa  in,'  and  in  the  last  act,  where,  there  occurs  a 
magnificent  bit  of  programme-music,  tlic  storm.  Mr.  Man- 
cinelli  is  a  writer  of  truly  dramatic  Italian  opera.  Again, 
the  composer  manages  a  neatly  artistic  contrast  in  tlie 
growth  of  the  work,  by  writing  the  first  two  acts  with  a 
certain  simplicity  of  rhythms,  harmony,  and  of  linear 
purity  in  the  melody  that  is  almost  monotonous;  remind- 
ing us  of  the  <  ireek  conception  and  Greek  mannerism  in 
musical  art.  This  he  does  even  to  the  keeping  in  his 
chorus  parts  an  effect  of  unisons,  again  and  again,  and 
employing  something  like  a  Hellenic  orchestration,  till 
wc  hall  wonder  at  such  an  angular  and  thin  ensemble. 
But  as  the  opera  advances  this  is  skilfully  changed.  The 
last  act  is  rich,  especially  casts  aside  archaic  suggestion. 
It  brings  modern  instrumentation  and  firm  polyphony. 
There  is  one  deficit  in  the  meat  of  the  score.  That  lack 
is  in  strong,  straightforward  melody— the  "  square  touch," 
as  painters  say.  in  tune.  There  is  chromatic  dilly-dally- 
ing rather  than  directness  of  invention.  Moreover,  the 
spirit  of  cantata  rather  than  of  opera  yet  hovers  over 
many  pages  in  "  Ero  e  Leandro. 

4. 

Constant's  Portrait  of  Queen  Victoria 

Rowland  Strong,  in  the  New  York  Tima.  Condensed 
for  I'l  nut  Oil.sio.N 

It  is  impossible  to  predict  exactly  what  will  be  the 
most  sensational  picture  at  the  Paris  universal  exhibition 
of  1900.  Here  in  France  a  sensational  exhibit  is  called  a 
clou,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  nail  from 
which  M.  Benjamin  Constant  will  hang  his  great  portrait 
of  Queen  Victoria  will  be  one  of  the  principal  clous,  if  not 
the  clou,  of  the  art  galleries.  In  any  case  it  w  ill  interest 
all  American  and  English  visitors.  M.  Benjamin  Con 
stant  is  well  known,  by  reputation,  at  least,  to  the  Amer- 
ican public.  He  was  almost  the  first  French  artist  of  any 
repute  (if  not  the  very  first)  to  go  to  America  and  show 
the  new  world  what  the  old  world  could  do  to  maintain 
the  traditions  of  Rembrandt  and  Velasquez.  Now,  he  tells 
me,  the  Americans  do  him  the  honor  to  come  to  see  him. 

Concerning  his  picture  of  the  queen,  M.  Constant  said, 
in  the  course  of  my  recent  interview:  "  I  have  endeavored 
to  give  it  a  symbolical  and  universal  significance,  to  invest 
it  with  the  poetry  of  history.  It  is  very  big.  bigger  than 
that  door,"  and  the  artist  pointed  to  a  door  leading  to  an 
ante-chamber,  which  was  over  ten  feet  in  height.  "The 
queen  is  represented  seated  on  her  throne  in  the  house  of 
lords,  in  her  royal  robes,  with  the  imperial  crown  upon 
her  head.  The  atmosphere  is  dim,  religious  and  cathe- 
dral-like. The  old  queen  is  leaning  slightly  back,  her 
hand  drooping  over  the  arm  of  the  throne.  The  expres- 
sion which  I  have  sought  to  give  her  is  that  of  an  aged 
monarch,  tenderly  loved  and  revered,  who,  after  a  long  life- 
time spent  in  devoting  herself  to  the  affairs  of  government, 
wishes  to  show  herself  once  again  to  her  royal  subjects, 
dressed  in  her  royal  state.  The  expression  which  I  have 
endeavored  to  give  to  the  features  is  both  pathetic  and 
noble,  as  it  could  not  fail  to  be.  I  have  made  numerous 
studies  at  the  house  of  lords  for  this  picture,  which  will 
be,  I  hope,  one  of  the  crowning  works  of  my  life,  and  the 
queen  herself  has  graciously  consented  to  give  mc  sittings 
at  Windsor  during  the  course  of  the  year.  The  picture- 
has  been  ordered  by  Sir  \V.  Ingram,  the  proprietor  of  the 
Illustrated  London  Aww,  who  will  distribute  it  in  thou- 
sands of  colored  and  engraved  reproductions  throughout 
the  world.  It  will  thus  form  part  of  the  national  homage 
to  the  queen  called  forth  by  the  completion  of  the  present 
century." 


Tolstoi's  New  Novel 

1-ondoli    tnlJflHV.  March  11 

Some  very  interesting  particulars  concerning  Tolstoi's 
new  novel  arc  supplied  to  us  by  Mr.  Walter  Scott.  The 
title  is  '•Resurrection,"  and  the  book  will  appear  weekly 
and  simultaneously  in  Russia  and  other  European  coun- 
tries, beginning  on  March  .25  and  ending  probably  by- 
September  2.  In  America  it  will  appear  monthly,  be- 
ginning April  1,  (in  the  C<um<>f>r>lil.ni  Magazine  under  the 
title  of  "The  Awakening")  and  the  arrangements  there- 
are  such  as  to  prevent  serial  publication  in  that  continent 
prejudicing  publication  elsewhere.  About  1  go, 000  words 
long,  the  novel  will  consist  of  about  eighty  chapters. 
Each  weekly  part  will  therefore  consist  of  three  or  four 
chapters.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  in  Russia,  although 
the  version  published  there  will  be  mutilated  by  the  cen- 
sors and  cut  down  by  at  least  one  third  of  the  length  of 
the  work,  the  serial  rights  of  it  fetched  about/-! ,300.  In 
America  the  serial  rights  of  the  authorized  English  version 
have  been  sold  for  $5,000,  and  the  opportunity  of  pub- 
lishing immediately  on  completion  of  serial,  but  without 
copyright,  has  realized  $4,100.  In  France  about /500 
is  being  paid  for  serial  rights.  So  much  for  other  coun- 
tries. In  England,  however,  a  novel  plan  is  to  be 
adopted.  No  copyright  is  to  be  taken  out,  but  alt  papers 
that  care  to  print  the  story  serially  have  the  opportunity 
of  doing  so  by  payment  to  Mr.  Walter  Scott  of  the  sum 
of  £20.  Then,  on  the  day  of  completion  of  the  serial 
publication,  "  Resurrection  "  will  be  issued  in  book  form 
in  the  only  authorized  edition.  In  this  edition  wilt  ap- 
pear the  illustrations,  made  by  Professor  Pasternak,  of 
Moscow,  after  consultation  with  the  author.  Newspapers 
wishing  for  these  illustrations  can  have  them  by  an  extra 
payment.  All  the  profits  on  the  novel  are,  by  the 
author's  wish,  to  go  to  assist  in  the  emigration  to  Canada, 
and  the  colonization  there,  of  the  Dhoukhobortsi,  the  Rus- 
sian sect  who,  for  the  crime  of  refusing  to  bear  arms,  have 
been  cruelly  persecuted,  but  are  now  being  permitted  to 
leave  Russia.  "Resurrection,"  we  are  told,  besides  pre- 
senting a  vivid  picture  of  contemporary  Russian  life,  is  a 
work  of  great  dramatic  power  and  interest,  touching  in- 
cidentally on  several  of  the  most  pressing  latter-day  prob- 
lems, and,  so  far  as  literary  and  artistic  treatment  is 
concerned,  is  likely  to  enhance  even  the  fame  which 
"Anna  Karenina  "  brought  to  the  author. 

+ 

Various  Topics 

The  German  novelist,  Friedrich  Spiclhagen,  has  recently, 
in  his  seventieth  year,  published  what  a  number  of  literary 
journals  regard  as  the  strongest  and  best  production  of  his 
prolific  pen.  It  bears  on  its  title  the  one  word  "  Herrin,"  and 
is  a  "  Kultur  "  novel,  intended  to  point  a  moral. 

The  publication  of  the  Browning  correspondence  seems 
to  be  justified  by  Mrs.  Browning's  own  words.  In  one  of  the 
letters,  dated  February  17,  1846,  she  writes: 

I,  fur  my  ]K>r1.  v;ilue  letters  as  the  most  vital  part  of  biogra- 
phy, and  for  any  rational  human  being  to  put  his  foot  on  the  tra- 
ditions of  hit  kind  in  this  particular  class  does  seem  to  me  as 
wonderful  as  possible.  .  .  .  We  should  all  be  ready  to  say  that 
if  the  secrets  of  our  daily  lives  and  inner  souls  m;iy  instruct  other 
Sorrowing  souls,  let  them  tie:  open  to  men  hereafter  us  they  .ire  to 
Cod  now.  Dust  to  dust,  and  soul  scen  ts  to  humanity— there  arc- 
natural  heirs  to  all  these  tiling. 

Rim  ton  Transcript .-  Mr.  William  Strong,  an  artist,  who 
visited  Mr.  Kipling  before  his  illness,  says  that  Mr.  Kipling 
confessed  that  he  wrote  all  his  verses  while  humming  tunes, 
which  were  generally  Irish.  I  take  up,  for  example,"  he 
said,  "  the  '  Wearing  of  the  Green,'  and  I  hum  it  over  and 
over,  and  the  spirit  moves  me  to  write  words  to  fit  it."  This 
15  an  interesting  confession.  It  is  queer  to  note,  now  that  the 
thing  is  mentioned,  that  "  Mandalay  "  goes  to  the  tune  of 
"  Wearing  of  the  Green. '    Try  it: 

Take  me  somewhere*  trust  of  Sue/,  where  the  best  is  like  worst. 

Where  there  aren't  no  ten  commandments  and  a  man  can  raise 
1  thiist. 
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MISCELLANY 

Easter  at  the  Door 

Mak<;.\K».I  L.  Sav.^IIK.  in  the  April   Woman  ,  I  Unit  Ctmfomen, 
Sprin^tieM,  I). 

Known  by  many  a  sweet  foretoken, 

Many  an  age- long  pledge  unbroken  . 

Hv  the  silver  slant  of  showers, 

Peeping  up  from  friendly  flowers  ; 

Hy  the  river  all  a<]uiver  with  the  little  rippling  waves. 

By  the  sod  that  groweth  greener  on  God's  acre,  thi.  k 

with  graves  : 
Known  by  many  a  sign  and  token, 
Many  a  thrill  of  life  unspoken, 
l,o!  we  greet  love's  purest  angel  ! 
Here  is  Kaster  at  the  door. 

*  •  .  > 

Where  the  seeds  in  darkness  burrow, 
Where  the  grain  is  in  the  furrow, 
There  hath  been  Divinest  keeping  ' 
Waking  ever  follows  sleeping. 

And  for  them  who  dread  the  morrow,  aching  for  the  voice 
grown  dumb, 

God  lays  up  surcease  of  sorrow  in  the  endless  days  to  tome. 
Pain  is  brief,  joy  lasteth  longer. 
Death  is  strong,  but  life  is  stronger, 
Lo!  we  greet  love's  mystic  angel  ! 
Here  is  Kaster  at  the  door. 

Half  have  we  forgot  the  measure 
Of  the  dancing  foot  of  pleasure, 
Walked  with  pace  grown  slow  and  laggard, 
Worn  the  face  care-lined  and  haggard. 
Spring  itself  rebukes  us,  bringing  tonic  for  the  heavy 
mood, 

Stirs  us  to  the  lilt  of  singing  with  its  ichor  111  our  blood 
Love  unbars  the  doubter's  prison, 
Faith  assures  us  "Christ  is  Risen  !  " 
Lo  !  we  greet  life's  happiest  angel  ! 
Here  is  Easter  at  the  door. 

Music  in  the  University 

W.  J.  Hen-person,  in  the  New  York  Timet.  Condensed  f..r 

Public  Opinion 
The  proposition  to  change  the  purpose  of  the  benefit 
performance  in  aid  of  the  widow  of  Anton  Scidl,  who  says 
that  she  docs  not  need  any  benefit,  into  a  means  of  raising 
a  fund  to  found  a  scholarship  in  music  in  Columbia  uni- 
versity ought  to  arouse  some  interest  in  the  whole  subject 
of  music  in  colleges.  The  question  may  well  be  asked  : 
What  place  should  music  occupy  in  the  collegiate  curri- 
culum ?  It  does  not  at  present  occupy  any  at  all.  That 
looks  like  an  unguarded  statement,  but  it  is  not,  as  will 
soon  be  seen.  Music  13  taught  in  several  American 
colleges,  but  not  as  a  part  of  the  general  education  of  the 
student  body.  It  is  regarded  as  a  specialty,  and  is  so 
taught.  Opportunities  are  offered  for  the  study  of  piano 
and  organ  and  violin  playing,  of  counterpoint,  harmony, 
and  the  kindred  subjects.  In  short  an  attempt  is  made  to 
conduct  a  conservatory  of  music  as  an  annex  to  the  uni- 
versity. The  idea  seems  to  be  that,  as  certain  students 
ire  likely  to  have  a  taste  for  music,  there  should  l>e  some 
department  of  the  college  set  aside  for  those  who  desire  to 
learn  to  play  upon  instruments.  No  thought  that  music 
has  an  important  place  or  part  in  the  general  culture 
of  the  modern  gentleman  seems  to  have  penetrated 
the  walls  of  the  average  American  college,  and  in  some  of 
them  there  seems  to  be  a  horrid  fear  that  the  study  of 
music  leads  directly  to  the  portals  of  destruction,  or  the 
>>pera  house,  the  two  being  in  the  minds  of  many  estim- 
able professors  one  and  the  same  thing. 


The  truth  is  that  it  has  tn»t  yet  dawned  on  the  minds 
of  most  university  authorities  that  music  has  a  place  in  the 
general  culture  of  our  time.  It  is  looked  upon  as  a  thing 
apart.  It  is  treated  as  such  in  all  schemes  for  musical 
instruction  in  the  colleges.  No  one  does  anything  which 
looks  toward  the  cultivation  of  an  intelligent  appreciation 
of  the  tone  art.  The  person  who  has  money  to  give  to  a 
university  for  the  improvement  of  its  musical  department 
founds  a  course  in  harmony  or  in  piano  playing-  a  course 
obviously  of  no  advantage  whatever  except  to  the  few  who 
wish  to  study  music  as  a  specialty.  When  some  one 
wishes  to  benefit  the  English  department  of  a  college,  he 
founds  a  course  of  lectures  which  is  attractive  and  valu- 
able to  ihe  whole  student  body.  No  one  thinks  of  doing 
anything  looking  toward  the  development  of  a  class  of 
music-lovers.  The  university  is  laboring  all  the  time  to 
produce  lovers  of  art,  of  literature,  of  philosophic  thought. 
It  never  conceives  it  to  be  quite  as  much  a  part  of  its 
business  to  teach  the  young  to  comprehend  and  enjoy  the 
works  of  Mo/.art  and  Heeiltoven  as  to  revel  in  the  luxuri- 
ous English  of  Coleridge  or  the  more  luxurious  forms  ot 
Gothic  architecture.  Horace  and  V  irgil  and  Theocritus 
and  Homer  must  be  on  the  list  of  acquaintances  of  the 
university  man,  but  he  need  never  have  heard  of  Lotti, 
or  Cherubini,  or  Spohr. 

[f  there  be  people  who  have  in  mind  at  the  present 
time  the  gift  of  the  bequest  of  money  to  any  college  for 
the  benefit  of  its  musical  department,  let  them  take  this 
matter  into  consideration.  There  is  really  no  need  of 
scholarships  in  universities  to  enable  poor  students  to  go 
there  to  study  piano  playing  or  counterpoint.  What  the 
universities  of  today  need  is  some  incentive  to  make  a 
place  for  music  in  the  plan  of  a  general  culture,  such  as 
the  modern  university  ought  to  be  able  to  give  a  man  or 
a  woman.  What  the  ideal  university  musical  department 
should  have  as  its  head  and  front  is  a  chair  of  musical 
history  and  .esthetics.  This  would  afford  a  course  of 
instruction  which  would  be  of  use  to  the  whole  student 
body,  and  which  would  enlarge  and  beautify  the  intellec- 
tual field  of  every  member  of  it.  A  professor  of  musical 
history  and  aesthetics  would  give  to  the  students  much 
the  same  sort  of  information  as  the  professor  of  art  and 
archa-ology  now  does,  and  that  learning  would  occupy  just 
the  same  relation  to  the  general  culture  of  a  university 
student  as  that  acquaintance  with  poetry,  painting,  and 
architecture  without  which  no  man  in  these  days  is  held 
to  be  a  person  of  cultivation. 

+ 

The  Journalist  and  His  Patron 

The  Man  li  filutwooJ't  Magaiint,  Kdinburjjh.  (New  York:  1~ 
Scott  Pub.  Co.).  Comlenseil  b>r  Prune  Opinion 
Our  modern  journals  live  by  indiscretion.  The  ideal 
of  the  gentleman  who  debauched  our  press  more  effec- 
tively than  anybody  else  was  an  "ear  at  every  door,  an 
eye  at  every  keyhole."  True,  he  never  realized  his  ideal, 
but  the  intention  was  admirable,  and  the  failure  was  not 
his  fault.  And  in  these  words  of  the  eminent  evangelist 
are  summed  up  the  ambition  of  too  many  editors.  Life 
should  be  lived  in  the  open,  so  they  say  ;  and  the  people, 
the  sacred  people,  has  a  right  to  know  whatever  goes  on 
behind  closed  doors.  It  is  a  sad  theory,  and  it  is  the 
sadder  because  the  very  persons  who  should  believe  them- 
selves victims  are  rather  proud  of  their  enforced  publicity. 
The  clothes,  the  tastes,  the  pursuits  of  a  thousand  no- 
bodies arc  described  daily  for  the  delight  of  any  stranger 
who  has  a  penny  to  spare.  A  statesman's  policy  is  not 
so  interesting  as  his  taste  in  pictures  ;  and  if  we  may  be- 
lieve the  popular  prints,  nobody  cares  what  a  novelist 
writes,  so  long  as  everyone  knows  where  he  intends  to  pass 
the  winter.  "Of  course  I  never  read  anything,"  once 
said  a  journalist.  "  that  is  not  written  by  someone  other- 
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wise  remarkable.  I  haven't  time  to  waste  on  mere  litera- 
ture." The  "of  course "  is  delicious,  and  perfectly  sin- 
cere. But  the  confession  throws  a  vivid  light  upon  mod- 
ern curiosity.  The  man  in  the  street,  who  is  the  tyrant 
of  the  press,  is  as  little  interested  in  the  policy  of  a  poli- 
tician as  in  the  literature  of  a  literary  man.  Yet  he  has 
a  passion  for  uncovering  the  privacy  of  either.  And  if 
tbe  politician  takes  to  writing,  or  the  literary  man  stands 
upon  the  hustings,  they  both  acquire  a  sudden  interest 
for  their  many-headed  patron,  who  has  never  ceased  to 
ask  where  they  buy  their  clothes  and  what  brand  of  bicycle 
they  bestride. 

But  here  we  seem  to  arrive  at  a  curious  paradox. 
The  same  press  which  tells  us  all  these  things  which  we 
have  no  right  to  know,  takes  itself  and  its  influence  with 
uncommon  seriousness.  With  a  frankness  which  is  half- 
pathetic  and  wholly  ingenuous,  the  modern  journalist 
speaks  reverentially  of  his  public,  and  he  would  have  alt 
the  world  believe  that  there  is  something  holy  in  the  satis- 
faction of  an  unreasonable  request.  And  this  brings  us 
to  the  element  of  comedy  in  the  situation  :  the  attitude 
assumed  by  the  journalist  towards  his  patron — the  public. 
The  public,  then,  in  the  eyes  of  the  pious  editor,  is  a 
peevish  imbecile,  whose  every  wish  must  be  instantly 
granted,  and  whose  mental  weakness  must  be  protected 
against  the  smallest  strain.  The  public,  you  are  told, 
can  not  read  long  and  serious  articles  ;  its  intellectual  ca- 
pacity is  bounded  by  the  crisp  paragraph  ;  and  you  must 
never  ask  it  to  follow  a  long  or  serried  argument.  Thus 
the  public  is  represented  as  a  chronic  invalid,  by  whose 
couch  sits  its  physician,  the  journalist,  holding  the  pa- 
tient's pulse,  obeying  his  vaguest  caprice,  and  eagerly 
prescribing  such  remedies  as  will  not  disturb  the  throbbing 
of  an  impaired  intellect. 

The  Work  of  the  Late  Professor  Marsh 

Outlook,  New  York,  March  23 
Professor  Othneil  C.  Marsh,  of  Yale,  who  died  last 
Saturday,  was  perhaps  the  most  world-famed  of  the  uni- 
versity's present  faculty — not  because  of  his  skill  as  a 
class  instructor  nor  even  because  of  his  books,  but  as  an 
indefatigable,  persistent  and  marvelously  successful 
scientific  investigator.  The  reseaches  conducted  by  him 
in  person  or  carried  out  under  his  direction  have  enriched 
the  world's  knowledge  of  paleontology,  geology,  and 
kindred  sciences  more  than  those  of  any  man  living. 
Even  as  an  undergraduate  he  recognized  the  value  of 
personal  search  for  the  buried  records  of  past  ages,  and  the 
result  was  important  discoveries  in  Novia  Scotia.  Later 
on  he  crossed  the  Rocky  mountains  twenty-seven  times, 
and  underwent  all  kinds  of  danger  and  discomfort  in 
leading  scientific  expeditions.  A  mere  list  of  his  chief 
discoveries  of  unknown  species  of  animal  remains  would 
fill  columns  of  this  paper ;  mammoth  mammals,  birds 
with  teeth,  elephants  with  horns,  monstrous  reptiles, 
horse-ancestors  whose  variation  in  the  number  of  toes  as 
displayed  in  the  Yale  museum  makes  a  most  striking 
illustration  of  evolution,  and  literally  hundreds  of  speci- 
mens new  to  the  paleontologist  were  among  the  products 
of  his  industry  and  skill.  Last  year  he  presented  to  Yale 
his  magnificent  collections,  mainly,  he  said,  "with  a  view 
of  building  up  a  department  of  paleontology  that  would 
be  a  school  of  research  as  well  as  of  instruction."  This 
collection  is  in  many  particulars,  and  as  a  whole,  the 
largest  and  richest  in  interest  in  the  world.  Even  in  1882 
Darwin  wrote  that  Professor  Marsh's  printed  descriptions 
of  his  discoveries  afforded  the  best  support  to  the  theory 
of  evolution  that  had  appeared  in  twenty  years.  Professor 
Marsh's  whole  life  illustrates  the  possible  achievement  to 
be  derived  from  absorbed  and  single  application  of 
natural  powers  in  one  chosen  direction. 


A  New  College  for  Women 

A  new  college  for  women  is  now  seeking  incorporation 
from  the  Massachusetts  state  legislature.  It  is  the  intention 
to  establish  it  in  Boston.  The  institution  was  provided  for 
under  the  will  of  John  Simmons,  a  Boston  merchant  who 
died  about  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  will  be  called  the 
Simmons  Female  college,  and  it  is  understood  that  the 
Simmons  estate  has  an  accumulation  of  about  $2,000,000 
that  can  be  applied  to  the  purpose.  No  site  has  yet  been 
selected,  and  tbe  question  of  curriculum  is  still  in  doubt. 
It  is  the  intention  of  the  trustees  to  follow  the  evident 
purpose  of  Mr.  Simmons  to  let  the  higher  arts  and  sciences 
go  and  to  give  women  a  practical  education  that  will  en- 
able them  to  make  a  living.  It  is  tbe  purpose  to  give 
instruction  in  shorthand,  typewriting,  bookkeeping  and 
such  subjects  as  a  woman  would  need  to  study  to  enter 
commercial  life.  The  Boston  Transcript  says  of  the  pur- 
pose of  the  new  institution  : 

There  are  many  new  avenues  to  congenial  service  open- 
ing to  women,  could  they  but  find  opportunities  for  suitable 
preparation  to  enter  them.  The  industrial  arts  are  claiming 
their  attention  more  and  more,  and  even  as  architects  and 
designers  they  are  showing  natural  adaptation  and  enthusi- 
asm. All  that  they  seem  to  lack  is  a  chance  to  develop.  In 
some  parts  of  the  country  even  the  state  agricultural  colleges 
have  opened  their  doors  to  them,  and  many  young  women  of 
the  west  are  studying  soils,  fertilizers  and  all  the  now  taught 
mysteries  of  scientific  cultivation.  There  is  no  reason  why 
women  as  well  as  the  other  sex  should  not  receive  instruc- 
tion in  the  manual  arts.  There  might  be  required  some  vari- 
ation in  the  plan,  an  addition  here  and  an  elimination  there, 
but  all  that  would  be  so  much  better  for  the  arts. 

+ 

Various  Topics 

A  pauper  woman  in  Paris  has  been  convicted  of  having 
had  her  child  baptized  fourteen  times  as  a  Catholic  and  twelve 
times  as  a  Protestant,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  five  francs 
and  a  dress  each  time. 

The  Plains  ol  Abraham,  near  Quebec,  have  been  sun-eyed 
for  building  lots.  Until  this  week  Canada  has  paid  a  nominal 
rental  of  $100  a  year  to  preserve  the  battlefield.  Within  two 
years,  failing  a  new  arrangement,  the  plains  will  begin  to  be 
converted  into  a  suburb  of  Quebec. 

Many  Roman  remains,  including  a  colossal  head  of  Marcus 
Aurelius,  have  been  dug  up  at  Carthage  by  M.  Gauckler, 
director  of  antiquities  in  Tunisia.  He  seems  to  have  reached 
the  Roman  Carthage  founded  by  Gracchus,  but  not  to  have 
struck  the  Pha-nician  city  as  yet. 

Interior ;  Julian  Ralph,  who  made  a  tour  ol  the  Euro- 
pean continent,  found  it  difficult  to  master  the  Danish  lan- 
guage. "The  Danes,"  he  wrote  from  Copenhagen,  "are  not 
satisfied  with  the  alphabet.  They  have  invented  a  twenty- 
seventh  letter,  which  is  an  O  with  a  mark  run  through  it, 
diagonally,  from  north-northwest  to  south -southeast,  and  this 
amazing  letter  comes  in  most  of  the  words." 

Henry  James  Prince,  founder  of  the  Agapemonc  or  Abode 
of  Love,  a  rich  man's  sect  that  was  much  spoken  of  in  Eng- 
land thirty  years  ago,  died  recently  at  the  age  of  eighty-eight 
years.  The  sect,  whose  tenets  arc  unknown,  though  free 
love  was  said  to  be  one,  still  holds  together.  Its  principal 
scat  is  in  Somersetshire,  but  a  few  years  ago  it  built  a  $100,- 

000  church  at  Clapton  in  London,  called  "  The  Ark  of  the 
Covenant,"  which  has  five  hundred  members. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Gurncy.  in  an  article  in  the  Ibis,  has  collected 
from  various  books  and  papers  a  number  of  facts  regarding 
the  age  to  which  birds  live.  He  mentions  an  instance  of  a 
raven  having  lived  sixty-nine  years;  a  pair  of  eagle  owls,  one 
ot  which  is  sixty-eight  and  the  other  fifty-three  years  old;  a 
Bateleur  eagle  and  a  condor  in  the  zoological  gardens  at 
Amsterdam  aged  fifty-livc  and  fifty-two;  an  imperial  eagle  of 
the  age  of  fifty-six.  a  golden  eagle  of  forty-six  and  a  sea  eagle 

01  forty-two,  and  many  other  birds  of  the  age  of  forty  down- 
ward are  also  recorded. 
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Strong  Hearts 

St'~f  i/rmHt.   By  Gnomon  W.  C»»u.   Cloth,  pp 
ill.  New  Vork  :  Ch»rlr«  ScrlMier'n  Sons. 

The  arrangement  of  Mr.  Cable's  stories 
is  strictly  scriptural  for  the  last  shall  un- 
doubtedly be  first  in  the  estimation  of 
his  readers.  The  last  story.  The  Ento- 
mologist, is  moreover,  more  nearly  in 
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accord  with  what  we  have  come  to  ex- 
pect from  Mr.  Cable  than  arc  either  of 
the  other  two  sketches  that  make  up  the 
book.  The  Entomologist  was  a  wretched 
old  creature,  older  in  mind  than  in  body. 
His  wife,  a  seamstress,  was  his  opposite 
in  everything,  but  she  had  -idealized" 
the  clod  ot  grossness  that  she  called 
•  mine  husbandt"— she  loved  him.  The 
wife  of  a  neighbor,  through  pure  silliness 
•roupled  with  an  affectation  of  respect 
tor  ai.d  interest  in  entomology,  imagines 
that  she  is  in  love  with  the  scientist.  It 
<s  a  queer  situation,  the  man  is  utterly 
repulsive.  He  is  wholly  unconscious  of 
the  passion  he  has  inspired,  ar.d  incap- 
able of  reciprocating  it  in  any  case.  And 
the  woman  appears  to  have  drifted  into 
the  position  of  wooing  this  creature— 
drifted  upon  a  raft  ol  her  pretension  of 
an  admiration  for  his  learning  and  the 
subject  thereof.  When  she  lies  dying 
he  pursues  a  moth  to  her  window,  startles 
her  in  a  critical  stage  of  fever,  and  is  the 
immediate  cause  of  her  death.  The  en- 
tomologist, himself,  dies  shortly  after- 
ward from  the  effects  of  •'  a  whole  pif- 
shtea  ak  undt  glahss  been,"  taken  dur- 
ing his  convalescence  from  yellow  fever, 
"i  the  midst  of  an  epidemic  ol  which  at 
New  Orleans  the  main  events  of  the 
Mory  occur.  Alter  a  decent  interval 
the  entomologist's  delightful  little  Ger- 
man wile  receives  a  letter  from  the  hus- 
band of  the  woman,  who.  unknown  to 
her.  had  aspired  to  be  the  mistress  of 
the  entomologist,  asking  "/evun  question 
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to  vich  sare  can  be  only— se— vun  an- 
sweh."  She  was  to  reply  in  one  word,  but 
she  took  six  :  •■  I  can  not  vhispeh  across 
se  ocean."  The  Creoles  of  Mr.  Cable's 
creation  are  always  interesting  when 
they  are  men  and  are  generally  charm- 
ing when  they  are  women.  {The  little 
German  woman  is  what  may  be  called 
a  Creole  by  adoption.)  The  story  we 
have  told  characterizes  itself,  but  we 
must  add  that  a  very  inadequate  outline, 
and  nothing  at  all  of  the  manner  of  its 
telling,  is  given.  The  picture  of  the  har- 
rowing features  of  the  fever  epidemic  is 
very  strong. 

The  second  story  is  bathetic.  An  old 
childless  taxidermist  draws  $75,000  in 
the  lottery  and  with  this  he  builds  .1 
large  home  for  himself  and  his  wife. 
But  they  never  move  into  it,  lacking 
courage  to  leave  the  old  shop  where 
they  had  lived  together  for  so  many 
years.  When  a  fire  destroys  the  orphan 
asylum  the  new  house  is  turned  over  to 
the  "sisters"  and  the  old  taxidermist 
and  his  wife  go  almost  daily  to  see  "their 
children,"  delighted  to  be  relieved  of  the 
burden  of  their  riches,  unconscious  of 
generosity  on  their  part,  and  quite  con- 
tent to  go  back  to  the  little  shop  where 
the  taxidermist  can  work  at  the  trade 
he  loves  while  his  good  wife  sits  near. 

The  first  sketch  has  many  weaknesses, 
in  which  it  may  be  likened  to  The  Soli- 
tary whose  story  it  tells.  Here  is  a  man 
so  devoid  of  self-trust  that  he  is  afraid  of 
everything. — afraid  of  being  afraid — fear- 
ful of  contingencies.  To  save  himself 
from  a  craving  for  drink  he  must  live  on 
an  island,  at  first  uninhabited  save  for 
himself.  Hut  he  was  not  so  cowardly 
as  he  thought.  For  it  is  the  man  him- 
self who  insists  upon  his  weakness.  He 
lacked  self-reliance  rather  than  courage. 
The  story  is  merely  suggestive:  it  is  the 
shortest,  and  of  the  three,  the  least  de- 
serving of  praise.  Only  The  Entomolo- 
gist will  satisfy  those  who  appreciate 
what  Mr.  Cable  has  done  and  can  do  in 
the  field  in  which  "Old  Creole  Days " 
confirmed  his  right  to  an  undisputed 
preeminence. 

+ 

Music  and  Musicians 

Mntir  and  Afmtieiamr.  Bv  Alskut  Lai  h-mac. 
I  ran«laW*i  h,  William  Marchant.  Eilited  with 
Addition,  on  Mu»l<-  In  Anierka  l.y  H.  E  Kreh 
Mel.  CMh.  pp.  504.  New  Vork:  Hmrv  H  .11 
A  Co. 

PROrENNoR  Lavk.nac,  well  known  as 
professor  of  harmony  in  the  Paris  con- 
servatory, has  written,  or  perhaps  we 
should  say  compiled,  a  book  that  is  for 
all  practical  purposes  an  encyclopedia 
of  music,  containing  nearly  one  hundred 
illustrations  and  over  five  hundred  ex- 
amples of  musical  notation.  Under  the 
head  of  sound  and  materials  of  sound, 
he  describes  every  known  musical  in- 
strument, and  covers,  as  well,  the  sub- 
jects of  instrumentation  and  orchestra- 
tion. L:nder  the  grammar  of  music, 
system  and  counterpoint  arc  considered. 
(  omposition  and  improvisation  are  treat- 
ed with  special  reference  to  the  esthetics 
of  these  divisions  of  the  subject.  The 
matter  given  under  the  head  of  the  his- 
tory of  art  and  music  is  especially  full, 
beginning  with  the  ancients  and  paying 
special  attention  to  the  classical  and 
romantic  schools  of  Germany.  Italy,  and 
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France.  There  is  also  a  chapter  on 
contemporary-  Russian  music. 

Mr.  Krehbiel's  ••  editing"  may  or  may 
not  have  been  extensive.  Of  this  we  are 
unable  to  judge,  but  his  chapter  on 
music  in  America  adds  very  little,  if 
anything,  to  the  value  of  the  book,  which 
as  we  have  indicated,  is  especially  use- 
ful as  an  encyclopedia,  and  its  value  in 
this  direction  is  increased  by  a  read- 
ableness  that  a  bare  encyclopedia  would 
not  have. 

* 

A  Study  of  the  Primitive  Church 

Stmt  .4  if*  ttaf  rtimitiz*  OmrtA  Lj/t  By  Wiliiam 
H.k.ht.  IU).  Cloth,  pp.  tit.  »i  75.  New  Vork: 
Longmane.  Green  &  Co. 

Tins  book  contains  live  addresses  de- 
livered by  the  learned  aulhor  at  a  "  sum- 
mer meeting  of  clergy  "  in  Oxlord.  The 
first  three  lectures  are  devoted  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  historic  episcopate. 
Dr.  Bright  has  not  the  slightest  doubt  but 
that  it  originated  in  Apostolic  times, 
that  it  was  perpetuated  by  the  church 
fathers,  and  of  course  he  would  say 
being  so  well  established  it  has  come 
right  on  down  to  our  own  days.  To  be 
sure  he  finds  Hippolytus,  and  Tertullian 
and  Jerome  across  his  path,  but,  with 
satisfaction  to  himself,  he  clears  them 
out  easily  and  proceeds  on  his  victorious 
march.  Tertullian  was  a  great  name, 
but  its  bearer  "broke  off  from  the  com- 
munion of  the  church,  and  became  a 
narrow-minded  and  intolerant  schis- 
matic." Coming  on  down  into  our  own 
century  he  joins  issue  with  several  dis- 
tinguished men  of  his  own  communion — 
notably  Dr.  Hart,  who  accordingly  gels 
a  large  share  of  attention.  Even  Arch- 
bishop Benson  has  strayed  from  the  path 
here  and  there  and  has  to  be  set  right. 

The  second  subject  treats  of  the 
causes  that  led  to  the  persecutions  of 
the  early  Christians.  Dr.  Bright  has  in 
a  small  space  vividly  set  forth  the  pecul- 
iar difficulties  that  stood  in  the  way  of 
an  understanding  between  Christians 
and  pagans.  We  at  the  present  time 
are  inclined  to  think  that  the  early- 
Christians  were  too  rigid  in  their  atti- 
tude towards  pagan  society,  but  the 
conditions  were  such  as  to  render 
compromise  impossible.  On  the  other 
side  the  pagans  could  not  understand 
the  Christians.  Persecution  therefore 
seemed  inevitable.  The  last  address  on 
the  apologists  is  excellent.  The  entire 
book  is  attractive  in  style,  and  instruc- 
tive in  matter,  even  though  some  readers 
may  demur  at  certain  ol  its  positions. 

+ 

Briefer  Notices 

1  "  Washington,  the  Soldier.  "  By 
General  Henry  H.  Carrington.)  If  this 
book  were  what  it  purports  to  be  it 
would  deserve  a  much  more  extended 
notice  than  it  now  receives.  General 
Carrington  s  volume  is  simply  a  history 
ol  the  revolutionary  war,  such  as  we 
have  read  probably  a  score  of  times. 
It  contains  a  large  number  of  excellent 
maps  for  which  we  arc  very  grateful, 
and  it  now  and  then  expounds  the  mili- 
tary genius  of  a  certain  movement  that 
an  ordinary  historian  might  pass  with 
mere  mention  of  its  accomplishment  and 
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effect.  And  an  appendix  contains  some 
statistics  that  give  a  slight  color  to  the 
title.  But  after  conscientiously  reading 
the  book  in  a  vain  search  for  something 
novel  to  justify  its  existence  in  the  face 
of  the  large  number  of  books  containing 
practically  all  the  information  it  gives, 
Mr.  Carrington's  former  history  among 
others,  we  must  say  that  it  has  not  repaid 
the  effort.  (Cloth,  pp.  431.  $2.  Lam- 
son.  Wolffc  Jfe  Co..  Boston.) 

The  Doubleday  &  McClure  Co.  pub- 
lish a  translation  of  Jokai's  "An  Hun- 
garian Nabob,"  translated  by  R.  Nisbct 
Bain.  One's  interest  in  the  story  is  well 
sustained  until  the  end  when  the  im- 
pression is  that  he  has  in  some  measure 
been  deluded— and  that  by  a  book  which 
is  said  to  be  Jokai's  most  popular  novel 
among  his  countrymen.  It  is  a  good 
picture  of  Magyar  life  a  hundred  years 
ago;  the  old  nabob,  first  introduced  as 
a  drunken,  dissolute,  half-mad  debauch?, 
and  then  as  the  kind-hearted  and  faith- 
ful husband  of  a  young  girl  whom  he 
has  married  to  spite  a  roue  nephew  who 
expects  to  inherit  his  estates.  The 
denouement  is  extremely  pathetic,  the 
young  wife  finding  that  the  man  she  has 
loved  from  childhood  is  the  husband  of 
the  woman  who  had  come  forward  to 
extricate  her  from  the  difiicult  position 
in  which  the  parvenu  wile  ol  the  nabob 
found  herself  immediately  after  her  mar- 
riage to  John  Karpdthy,  the  nabob. 
The  translation  at  times  leaves  much  to 
be  desired,  hut  the  translator  had  an 
almost  impossible  task  before  him.  (By 
Maurus  Jokai.  Cloth.  $1.25.  Double- 
da\  and  McClure  Co.,  New  York.) 

■■  Lord  Give,"  by  Sir  Alexander  John 
Arbuthnot,  is  the  most  recent  issue  of 
the  series  of  builders  of  Greater  Britain, 
published  by  Messrs  Longmans,  Green, 
and  Co.  It  purports  to  be  a  history  of 
the  foundation  of  British  rule  in  India, 
but  this  it  is  not.  nor  is  it  a  good  bio 
graphy  of  Give.  The  author  has  given 
an  excellent  account  of  Give's  military 
campaigns,  but  of  his  administrative 
achievements  there  is  nothing  adequate. 
And  we  may  as  well  say  that  Sir  A.  Ar- 
buthnot is  so  in  love  with  his  subject  that 
he  finds  him  well-nigh  perfect  in  every- 
thing except  the  fraudulent  treaties  ol 
Omichand.  He  might  just  as  well  have 
defended  this  fraud,  as  Give  did,  and 
made  a  clean  job  of  it.  Truly  this  is  a 
day  of  -whitewash."  (Cloth,  pp.  31S. 
51.50.; 

Since,  according  to  Cicero  and  I.ord 
Chesterfield,  orators  are  made,  not  born, 
Dr.  James  M.  Buckley's  -  F.xtcmpora 
ncous  Oratory,"  for  professional  and 
amateur  speakers,  should  be  in  great 
demand.  If  Dr.  Buckley  had  "stuck 
to  his  text"  the  usefulness  of  this  book 
would  have  been  largely  increased. 
The  arrangement  is  orderly  so  far  as 
captions  are  concerned,  but  the  author, 
alter  giving  a  sentence  or  two  relative 
to  the  subject,  will  wander  off  into  anec- 
dotes and  examples  that  arc  interesting 
but  not  always  germane.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  information  and  sound  ad- 
vice in  the  book,  however,  anil  with  a 
little  patience  this  may  be  extracted. 
The  book  should  be  of  especial  interest 
to  ministers.  (Cloth,  pp.  480.  St. 50. 
Katon  it  Mains,  New  York.) 
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•  A  Little  New  England  Maid"  is  one 
of  the  stories  ot  patience  and  good  cheer 
in  the  midst  of  New  England's  surmount- 
able difficulties,  which  have  made  Kate 
Tannatt  Woods  as  favorably  known  for 
her  writing  ot  juveniles,  as  for  her  prac- 
tical administration  as  president  of  the 
•'  Thought  and  Work  Club."  Her  New 
England  maid  is  a  wholesome  creature, 
and  the  story  of  her  useful  career  is  well 
told.  Cloth,  pp.  379,  $t,  Lothrop  Com- 
pany, Boston.) 

Latest  Publications  Received 

[Prompt  mention  in  this  list  of  all  books 
received  will  be  deemed  by  us  a  full  equiv- 
alent to  publishers.  The  selection  of  vol- 
umes for  further  notice  will  be  determined 
by  their  merits  and  the  interests  of  our 
readers.  ] 
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JUST  READY. 
/.V  TWO  VOLUMES.  ftr.ju. 
Exceptional  opportunities  Jut**-  been 
used  -with  rare  ability  in 

44  LETTERS  FROM  JAPAN," 

written  to  her  home  people  by  the  wife 
'  of  a  British  Minister  in  Japan  during  a 

three  years'  residence  in  Tokio  and 
1  travel  in  the  islands 

I 

A  Record  of  Modern  Life 
in  the  Island  Empire, 

illustrated  from  original  photographs  01 
varied  scenes  and  people  from  the  Em- 
peror and  his  Court  to  the  shell-lishcr 
on  the  beach,  besides  copies  of  works  b> 
native  artists,  throwing  the  bewitching 
atmosphere  of  Japan  over  all. 

By  Mrs.  HUGH  FRASBR. 

Author  of"  Palladia;'  etc. 
It  is  superbly  illustrated  and  full  of  a 
■  quaint  charm  the  peculiar  characteristic 
of  Japan  ;  it  is  also  an  authoritative  ac- 
count of  the  real  life  of  a  most  interest 
ing  people. 

In  two  volumes,  8vo,  $7.50. 

.-/  companion  volume  to  ••  The  Gospel 
for  an  .  I  go  of  Doubt  "  is  just  ready  : 

44  THE  GOSPEL  FOR 

A  WORLD  OF  SIN." 

Cloth,  l2mo,  $1.25. 

Not  meant  lo  present  a  theory  of  the 
Atonement ,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  meant 
to  teach  that  there  is  no  theory  broad  or 
deep  enough  to  embrace  or  explain  the 
fact.    The  author. 

HENRY  VAN  DYKE,  D.D..  LL.D., 

Pastor  of  thf  Brick  Chunk,  New  York, 
r<  t  ent/y  appointed  Professor  of  English 
Literature  in  Princeton  University . 
closes  his  preface  with  the  words 

••  The  saving  work  ol  Jesus  Christ  lor 
man  as  a  sinner— that  is  what  the  Atone- 
ment means  to  us.  And  I  think  it  sur- 
passes all  theories  of  it.  just  as  life  is 
more  than  biology." 

His  earlier  work  is  described  as 

"The  most  vital,  suggestive,  helpiul 
book  we  know  in  the  whole  range  o' 
theological  writing  at  this  period." — Ti>, 
NtW  York  Times. 

••  The  book  is  broad,  bold,  inspirit!, 
a  book  of  principles  and  ideas." 

-  The  Inheikndent,  New  York 

A  stirring  tale  of  the  great  struggle 
between  the  Cromwellian  and  Sluan 
forces  is  called  ; 

44  HUGH  GWYETH, 
A  Roundhead  Cavalier." 

By  BEULAH  MARIE  DIX. 

Cloth,  l2mo,  $1.30. 

A  new  writer  who  has  caught  the 
color,  phrasing,  the  very  air  of  those 
days  to  perfection.  The  book  is  of  vatu, 
and  a  rousing  good  story. 

THE  MACMILLAH  COMPANY, 

66  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
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BUSINESS  AND  FINANCE 

The  Business  Situation 

lei  led  and  Condenaed  for  Pvauc  Oi-iniom 
THE  GENERAL  SITUATION 
DrntU  ftnim,  New  York.  March  M 

Business  is  not  frightened,  either  by 
the  great  capitalization  of  new  companies 
or  by  the  wild  fluctuations  in  Wall  street. 
It  goes  ahead  with  calm  disregard  of 
speculative  performances,  and  payments 
through  the  principal  clearing  houses 
have  been  for  the  week  78.2  per  cent 
larger  than  last  year,  and  80.3  per  cent 
larger  than  in  1892.  but  for  cities  outside 
New  York  39.2  per  cent  larger  than  last 
year  and  44.3  per  cent  larger  than  in 
1892.  No  matter  how  much  the  stock 
operations  in  New  York  may  count,  busi- 
ness elsewhere  is  large  enough  to  war- 
rant a  wonderful  expansion  of  industries, 
and  that  is  the  thing  most  important  to 
observe.  In  no  considerable  branch 
has  production  diminished,  but  in  prac- 
tically all  it  has  been  increasing  during 
the  past  week. 

WHEAT  AND  CORN' 

The  wheat  market  is  just  now  some- 
what stronger,  for  although  western  re- 
ceipts for  the  week  arc  3,359,000  bushels 
against  2,557,666  last  year,  and  lor  three 
weeks  2.900.000  larger,  the  exports,  Hour 
included,  have  been  lor  the  week  from 
Atlantic  pons  2,920,476  bushels  against 
1,824,569  last  year,  and  from  Pacific- 
ports.  824.183  against  i. 371,826  last 
year,  other  exports  being  350,920  bush- 
els. It  is  not  possible  to  ignore  the  im- 
portance of  so  great  a  demand  extending 
beyond  the  middle  of  March,  and  sober 
traders  realize  that  it  means  a  heavier 
outgo  than  has  yet  been  expected. 
Western  crop  estimates  are  large  and 
such  reports  as  appear  of  the  condition 
of  wheat  for  the  coming  year  are  on  the 
whole  favorable,  but  prices  arc  2}i  cts. 
higher  than  last  week,  while  corn  is  2 
as.  higher. 

WOOL  AND  COTTON 

Wool  is  at  the  duubting  point,  with 
large  sales  ordered  from  the  interior  by 
tired  holders,  and  some  concessions 
made  to  secure  transactions  at  Philadel- 
phia and  Boston,  though  quotations 
show  only  moderate  decline,  and  sales 
at  the  three  chief  markets  are  almost  as 
Urge  as  in  1892.  Manufacturers  make 
many  inquiries,  but  the  prospect  of  com- 
binations is  potent  to  hinder  transac- 
tions. The  goods  are  in  rather  better 
demand  than  a  year  ago,  but  no  large 
class  of  mills  can  claim  to  be  fully  cm 
ployed.  The  demand  for  cotton  goods 
is  still  strong,  but  this  week  has  not 
materially  advanced  prices.  Cotton  is 
decidedly  weaker,  though  many  believe 
that  short  supplies  will  in  time  insure 
higher  prices,  but  mill  and  commercial 
stocks  are  about  600,000  bales  larger 
than  last  year  abroad,  and  mill  stocks 
here  must  be  heavier  t>ecausc  the  mjlls 
are  buying  very  little,  although  crowded 
with  work,  while  the  commercial  stocks 
here  are  quite  large. 

IRON  AND  STEEL 

In  iron  and  steel  a  little  lower  price 
for  Bessemer  pig  appears  at  Pittsburg, 
but  with  Grey  forge  75  cents  higher 
there,  and  southern  iron  at  Chicago  50 
cents  to  $1  higher.    There  is  no  market 


for  billets,  as  no  works  east  or  west 
furnish  them  at  present,  but  quotations 
range  from  $25  at  Pittsburg  to  $27  at 
Philadelphia.  In  finished  products 
there  is  the  same  trouble.  Rails  can  be 
bought  at  $23  at  Pittsburg,  and  $24  at 
Chicago,  if  at  all,  but  small  lots  have 
been  sold  at  $26  at  New  York.  No 
markets  can  deliver  plates  within  any 
reasonable  time,  and  Pittsburg  works 
are  sold  to  July  on  sheets,  though  in- 
stead of  2.40  there,  2.65  at  Chicago  and 
3.00  at  Philadelphia  is  paid.  Plate 
mills  are  all  full,  and  there  is  heavy  de- 
mand at  Chicago  for  bars. 

RAILROAD  EARNINGS 

The  earnings  of  railroads  for  the 
month,  2.7  per  cent  larger  than  last 
year  and  9.0  per  cent  larger  than  in  the 
same  weeks  of  1892,  should  count  for 
something  and  doubtless  stimulate  the 

steady  investment  demand  which  ap- 
pears. 

STAPLE  PRICES 

.Mar.  n,  1800  Mar.  »j,  1S98 

Flour,  •tratgtit  (prlng         ....  I&MM!  }a 

Flour.  •trul|rhl  winter  1 3. 303*3-40  U-i  J^U  i" 

Wheat,  No.  >  red               8iHc.  *i.co 

Corn,  No.  1  mixed  ...        «\c  WJ»c. 

Oats.  Nu.  2                       j jo  j<c 

Rye,  Nu.  1  weil'n              *jHc-  57c. 

Barley,  No.  1.  Mflw . .          ....  .... 

Cotton,  mid.  upld            6  &-s6c.  61-ix 

Prinidnth.,  64x64....           age  .-sc. 

Wool,  Ohio  ft  Pa.  X..      »»«j4c.  »7»>Sc- 

Wout,  No.  ■  crabfr...         i«c.  >ic- 

Pork.  m»».new    ...  *o.5*o>«v  JS  ft-'. S*S*i  7 5 

Laid,  prime,  oml'l.          5.55-  J-asc 

Bullcr,  ex.  creamery.        32c.  iqc. 

Cheese,  Stale  L.  C.  F.  fc. 

Sugar,  Centrif.  go?...        4Mc  4c 

Susrar.  jrranultd   5  Ho 

Cofiee.  Rio.  No.  7...     6  ,16c  »!,c. 

Petroleum,  rfdgal...       7.j«c.  S-7SC- 

Iron,  Bene,  phr                 feuj  50  1,0.40 

Steel  billed,  ton                »3*-Jo  ln.»s. 

Sine!  rally  .   4,7.50 

Lnpocr.  lake  Inj;.  lb.       17..30C.  u.ooc. 

Lead                                443c.  J.7CC. 

FAILURES 

Business  failures  for  the  week  num- 
ber only  182,  as  against  205  last  week,  a 
drop  of  23,  and  compare  with  215  in 
this  week  a  year  ago.  221  in  1897,  276 
in  1896  and  232  in  1895. 

+ 

Financial 

Cemmtrcial  an./  /V«d«rW  Vkreniclt.   New  York, 
March  as 

Money  on  call,  representing  bankers' 
balances,  has  loaned  at  the  stock  ex- 
change  at  9  per  cent  and  at  3  per  cent 
during  the  week,  averaging  5  per  cent. 
The  higher  rate  was  recorded  on  Mon- 
day afternoon,  when,  as  stated  above, 
there  appeared  to  be  an  urgent  demand 
for  money,  due  chiefly  to  the  calling  of 
loans  early  in  the  day  preparatory  to  the 
payment  of  $17,000,000  by  the  Am.  Car 
&  Foundry  Co.  to  corporations  absorbed 
by  that  company.  On  Wednesday  the 
extremes  of  the  day  were  5  '  •  per  cent 
and  3  per  cent,  with  the  majority  of  the 
transactions  at  4  ' >  per  cent.  On  Friday 
the  extremes  were  5  per  cent  and  jjj 
per  cent,  with  the  majority  of  the  trans- 
actions  at  4,'j  per  cent.  Banks  and 
trust  companies  quote  434  per  cent  as 
the  minimum,  though  many  of  the  insti- 
tutions have  obtained  5  per  cent.  There 
seems  to  be  a  disposition  on  the  part  of 
some  of  the  down-town  trust  companies 
and  a  few  of  the  larger  banks  to  make  a 
closer  distinction  in  loans  on  stock  col- 
lateral and  at  the  same  time  carefully  to 
scrutinize  the  names  of  borrowers  which 
appear  upon  the  stock  notes.  Rates  are 
4  per  cent  for  all  periods,  from  sixty  days 


Spencer  Trask  &  Co., 


BANKERS, 
2j  and  29  Pine  Street,  New  York. 
State  and  James  Streets.  Albany. 

INVESTMENT  SECURITIES. 

to  six  months,  on  dividend-paying  col- 
lateral; 4'»'("4  ^  per  cent,  also  for  all 
periods,  on  good  mixed  stock  exchange 
security  and  5(«'j.tf  per  cent  for  sixty 
days  to  six  months  on  industrial  collat- 
eral. The  latter  is  required  to  be  put  in 
at  a  liberal  reduction  from  the  market 
value,  and  in  addition  a  margin  of  from 
25  to  30  per  cent  is  demanded.  There 
is  a  little  better  supply  of  commercial 
paper  in  the  market,  but  at  the  same 
time  the  demand  is  good,  especially  from 
out-of-town  buyers  and  from  some  ol  the 
smaller  interior  banks.  Rates  are  4  per 
cent  for  sixty  to  ninety  day  endorsed 
bills  receivable;  4#@S  Pcr  ccnt  lor 
prime,  and  5'«6  per  cent  for  good  four 
to  six  months'  single  names.  The  in- 
creased concentration  of  gold  at  this  cen- 
ter is  shown  by  the  fact  that  customs 
payments  for  the  first  twenty  days  in 
March  were  86.  t  per  ccnt  in  gold,  the 
highest  on  record. 

FOREIGN  EXCHANGE 

The  foreign  exchange  market  has  been 
dull  this  week,  and  though  it  continues 
to  be  inlluenced  by  higher  rates  for 
money  at  the  stock  exchange,  there  was 
no  quotable  change  in  rates  during  the 
week  until  Friday,  when  there  was  an 
advance.  Bankers  report  a  light  supply 
of  commercial  bills,  and  the  offerings  ol 
bankers'  drafts  appear  to  be  only  mod- 
erate, though  sufficient  to  meet  the  ordi- 
nary counter  requirements  for  remit- 
tance. There  is  no  evidence  in  the 
market  of  important  bond  negotiations; 
neither  are  there  any  indications  of  an 
inquiry  to  remit  for  slocks  sold  for  Euro- 
pean account.  Imports  of  gold  during 
the  week  amounted  to  $4111.000.  of  which 
$366,700  was  trom  Europe.  Nominal 
rates  for  exchange  have  been  4.84*,. 
4  84  'i  for  sixty-day  and  4  86  '.  lor  sight 
during  the  week.  The  market  closed 
tirm  on  Friday,  with  rates  for  actual  bu- 
siness 4-83^<"4,S3  'i  for  long.  4  «4h'@ 
4.8514'  for  short,  and  4.86,^4.86 '4  for 
cables.  Commercial  on  banks  4  82,%/<.i 
4.83.  and  documents  for  payment  4.82  )( 
(04.83  V.    Cotton  for  payment  +.&2',4@ 
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4.83.  and  grain  for  payment  4  8 y»  4.83 

HANK  CLKAR1NGS 
Rr*ddrttt'$.  New  York,  March  »5 

Owing  to  slightly  larger  clearings  at 
New  York  city,  the  aggregate  for  the 
week.  Si  .884,459,2 58,  is  2  per  cent  larger 
than  last  week,  while  as  compared  with 
a  year  ago  the  increase  is  nearly  74  per 
cent.  Compared  with  1897.  1896  and 
1895,  current  bank  clearings  are  nearly 
twice  as  large,  and  compared  with  this 
week  in  1894  the  clearings  are  one  and 
one-half  times  larger,  while  there  is  a 
gain  shown  of  54  per  cent  over  the  cor- 
responding week  of  1893. 

THE  STOCK  MARKET 

At  the  beginning  of  the  week  there 
were  wild  demonstrations  of  bullishness 
in  the  leading  industrials.  The  street  re- 
mains in  ignorance  of  the  real  facts  about 
sugar's  recent  advance.  The  theory  that 
it  was  a  drive  against  the  short  interest  is 
rejected,  because  the  advance  has  been 
held  and  because  no  official  denials  of 
the  reported  negotiations  or  the  possibly 
ac  tual  settlement  of  the  sugar-trade  war 
are,  forthcoming.  <>n  last  Monday  sugar 
touched  182.  the  highest  price  at  which 
the  stock  ever  sold,  reacted  by  Tuesday 
to  1  54.  and,  when  the  small  bull  followers 
of  the  movement  had  been  shaken,  re- 
covered on  Wednesday  to  169.  with  a  re- 
newed decline  on  Friday  to  1 59  |i .  These 
,  violent  fluctuations  and  the  remarkably 
high  price  have  checked  activity  in  the 
stock,  but  failed  to  suppress  the  interest 
the  street  feels  in  the  outcome.  Although 
the  railroad  share  list  was  dull  in  the 
-early  part  ol  the  week,  there  was  a  re- 
vival of  the  old  story  ol  a  Vanderbilt  con- 
solidation deal,  which  caused  advances 
in  Union  Pacific  preferred  and  other 
stocks.  Later  on  the  grangers  recovered 
ground  sharply  under  the  lead  of  Bur- 
lington, which  rose  from  139V  to  '43,H 
on  further  reports  about  the  intended  re- 
funding.   The  coal  stocks  later  on  be- 
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bined. 
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Pears'. 

All  sorts  of  store*  sell  it,  esf 
gists ;  all  sorts  of  people  use  it 


came  a  feature  in  the  trading.  The 
present  condition  of  railroad  business 
is  favorable,  and  the  street  and  the  pub- 
lic are  inclined  to  accept  the  theory  that 
what  is  termed  a  spring  rise  can  be 
counted  on,  particularly  if  the  money 
markets'  workings  do  not  interpose  any 
obstacle  to  it,  and  developments  in  con- 
nection with  various  railroad  and  in- 
dustrial properties  continue  to  afford  a 
basis  for  speculative  movements  ol  an 
important  kind. 

Foreign  Opportunities  for  American 
Trade 

The  United  States  minister  to  Argen- 
tina, in  a  recent  report  to  the  state  de- 
partment, confirms  what  has  more  than 
once  been  alleged  in  this  column,  name- 
ly, that  many  staples  used  in  quantities 
in  South  American  countries  come  from 
Great  Britain  and  not  from  us,  wholly 
because  of  the  difference  in  freight  rates 
between  the  two  countries.  The  rem- 
edy for  this  state  of  things  is  not  easy  to 
point  out.  It  must,  however,  soon  be 
found  by  our  people,  since  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  wc  will  allow  our  trade 
with  these  countries  and  with  others  to 
be  jeopardized  and  held  in  check  by  our 
lack  of  capacity  to  grapple  with  and 
solve  the  chief  difficulty  in  our  path,  as 
well  as  one  of  the  most  important  prob- 
lems we  have  before  us  as  a  people-  - 
the  creation  and  rapid  building  up  of  a 

United  States  merchant  marine. 

*  »  • 

A  large  match  factory  is  being  organ- 
ized in  Cape  Town  to  use  American 
machinery.  A  match  factory  has  been 
started  in  Natal.  The  government  of 
the  South  African  republic  has  granted 
concessions  to  two  firms  to  erect  match 
factories,  on  condition  that  a  protective 
duty  be  imposed  on  matches  imported 
into  the  state;  also,  for  a  soap  factory, 
on  condition  that  a  duty  of  8s.  4d  {1 1.62; 
per  100  pounds  shall  be  levied  on  im- 
ported soaps.  The  Uitenhage  (Cape 
Colony)  town  council  is  preparing  for  the 
introduction  of  an  electric-light  plant, 
(jueenstown  (Cape  Colony)  has  borrowed 
$25,000  for  water  supply  works.  A  soap 
and  candle  factory  is  being  organized  in 
Horwick,  Natal.  The  manufacture  of 
fancy  tiles  is  being  started  in  Cape  Town. 
Extensions  of  electric  railways  in  Cape 
Town  and  Fort  Elizabeth  arc  contem- 
plated; the  present  plants  arc  of  Ameri-, 
can  build.  Cold-storage  plants  have  been 
promoted  in  Cape  Colony.  Natal,  and  at 

Pretoria  and  Johannesburg. 

*  «  * 

It  is  believed  that  this  month's  ex- 
ports to  Cuba  will  reach  the  two  million 
dollar  mark,  which  will  be  twenty-live 
per  cent  better  than  January  and  forty 
per  cent  in  advance  ol  February.  The 
principal  items  of  export  arc  made  up 
of  provisions  and  produce,  hut  the  in- 
creased and  varied  quantity  of  manu- 
factured goods  sent  is  a  striking  feature 
of  the  growing  business  with  the  island. 
In  the  first  two  weeks  of  this  month  the 
exports  amounted  to  about  $Hoo,ooo. 
Cable  orders  from  Havana  to  New  York 
merchants  demonstrate  that  prepara- 
tions arc  being  made  in  that  city  by 
many  shopkeepers  to  have  a  stock  on 
hand  for  the  various  articles  lor  which 


there  will  be  a  demand  after  the  Cuban 
troops  have  been  paid.  Many  of  the 
soldiers  will  immediately  pursue  their 
former  occupation  in  the  rural  districts, 
and  this  will  increase  the  demand  for 
implements,  edge  tools,  hardware,  etc. 
For  that  reason  the  orders  to  "  ship 
goods  immediately  "  are  arriving  con- 
stantly, and  the  week's  business  for  the 
island  has.  therefore,  been  a  heavy  one. 
»    »  ♦ 

The  satisfactory  condition  of  the 
Australian  trade  is  favorably  com- 
mented upon  by  merchants.  It  is  well 
known  in  some  quarters  that  merchants 
from  Sydney  and  Melbourne  are  at  the 
moment  on  their  way  here  on  important 
electrical  work  contracts,  which  will 
mean  the  purchase  of  considerable  ma- 
terial in  this  line  in  this  market.  In  the 
opinion  of  merchants,  the  prospect  ol 
this  satisfactory  state  of  affairs  continu- 
ing is  more  than  probable.  This  is  due 
to  various  causes,  such  as  favorable 
freight  rates,  the  everlasting  push  on  the 
part  of  certain  merchants  to  introduce 
American  goods  into  Australia,  and  the 
aid  which  some  merchants  are  said  to 
be  receiving  from  manufacturers  in  or- 
der to  introduce  their  wares.  If  this 
last  effort  were  more  generally  adopted 
by  the  manufacturers,  even  greater  pros- 
perity, it  is  argued,  would  exist;  while  as 
it  is,  if  it  were  not  for  the  export  merchants 
who  shoulder  all  the  burdens  of  the 
business,  much  would  go  to  European 
countries,  where  the  manufacturers  aid 
the  merchants  and  also  attend  closer  to 
foreign  demands. 

American  exporters  in  the  trade  with 
eastern  Europe  are  urged  by  our  consuls 
to  patronize  a  new  line  of  freight  steam- 
ers sailing  from  New  York  direct  to 
Constantinople.  Four  English  lines  have 
combined  to  kill  the  American  line,  wish- 
ing to  retain  the  freights  which  are  now- 
transshipped  for  Constantinople  after  ar- 
riving at  Liverpool.  If  American  ex- 
porters will  give  this  new  line  their  busi- 
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riess  for  Mediterranean  ports,  it  will  soon 
be  a  permanent  success  and  open  excel- 
lent markets  for  American  goods  in  Tur- 
key, Bulgaria,  Roumania  and  southern 
Russia.  A  recent  shipment  of  15,000 
bags  of  American  flour  created  a  furor 
in  Constantinople,  being  a  revelation  to 
ihe  users  of  the  flour  made  from  the  poor 
native  wheat. 

«    »  » 

There  is  an  excellent  opening  for 
United  States  capital  in  the  salt  mines 
situated  six  miles  from  the  Asuncion 
market,  along  the  Paraguayan  river,  ac- 
cessible to  boats  for  shipment.  Many- 
large  ranches  with  their  thousands  of 
cattle  would  create  a  good  market  lor 
salt.  Last  year  about  3,828  tons  ot  com- 
mon salt  were  imported,  the  official 
.alue  at  the  custom  house  being  $23,- 
o-,3  gold  ;  of  fine  salt,  some  17,116 
pounds  were  imported,  the  official  value 
!*ing  $814.  The  concession  for  the 
mine  can  be  bought  for  about  $4,000, 
and  the  owner  would  be  protected  by  an 
import  duty  of  twenty-five  percent. 
#    •  • 

The  number  ol  orders  arriving  from 
East  London  lately  has  been  as  satisfac- 
tory as  those  from  any  part  of  South 
Africa  and  include  considerable  contract 
work  in  the  iron  line.  A  steamer  has 
lust  taken  to  East  London  some  good- 
>ized  shipments  of  manufactured  goods, 
among  which  are  $18,000  worth  of  min- 
ing machinery,  $16,000  worth  of  manu- 
factured iron,  nearly  $10,000  worth  of 
railroad  track  material  and  55,000  of 
hndgc  material.  A  better  demand  for 
electrical  goods  and  contractors' supplies 
is  noticeable  from  that  port,  while  the 
orders  for  general  manufactured  mate- 
nil  are  comparatively  large. 

»    • '  * 

With  reference  to  the  opportunities 
for  the  hog  industry  in  South  Africa. 
Consul-General  Stowe,  at  Cape  Town, 

Annual  Snlen  over 6,000,000  Boien 
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writes;  -It  would  seem  that  an  open- 
ing for  fresh  pork  here  is  at  hand.  But 
few  hogs  are  raised,  and  they  are  not  of  a 
choice  quality.  Not  much'  over  5.000 
pounds  was  imported  for  1898.  and  all 
from  Australia,  where,  I  am  inlormed, 
stock  raising  is  principally  in  cattle  and 
sheep.  If  the  time  ever  comes  when 
steamers  with  cooling  chambers  sail 
from  the  United  States,  pork  could  be 
made  an  important  part  of  the  cargo. 
Salted  pork  in  the  form  of  bacon  and 
hams  is  imported  in  large  quantities, 
principally  from  Great  Britain,  and  sliced 
ham  and  bacon  in  tins  come  from  the 
United  States." 

*  ♦  # 

Benjamin  Gibcrga,  56  New  street,  has 
received  information  as  to  what  is  re- 
quired to  bid  for  the  construction  of  the 
new  water-works  and  sanitary  sewerage 
for  the  city  of  Cienl'uegos,  Cuba.  Mayor 
J.  A.  Frias  of  that  city  will  receive  prices 
and  specifications,  with  other  particulars 
until  the  24th  inst.,  either  direct  from 
engineering  or  contracting  concerns  or 
through  the  above  representative.  The 
requisition  accepted  will  be  submitted 
to  the  proper  authorities  for  approval. 

*  *  • 

A  report  from  the  United  Stales  Con- 
sul  at  Montreal  covers  exhaustively  the 
dairy  products  trade  of  Canada.  The 
consul  shows  among  other  things  by 
what  means  Canada  has  increased  her 
export  trade  in  this  line  while  that  of 
the  United  States  has  decreased  in  some 
directions.    Briefly  stated  the  success  of 
1  our  neighbors  has  been  achieved  by 
I  catering  directly   to  the  peculiarities 
'  (even  the  whims)  of  their  foreign  custo- 
mers.   Those  interested  should  obtain 
a  copy  of  advance  sheet  No.  371  of  con- 
sular  reports  furnished    by  the  state 
department. 

»    *  * 

There  have  been  several  demands  for 
American  bicycles  at  the  La  Rochelle. 
France,  consulate.  This  should  be  of 
particular  interest  to  those  makers  of 
cycles  who  have  no  agents  at  Paris. 
Wheels  with  chains  which  could  sell  for 
$40  to  $50  and  chainless  that  could  be 
put  on  sale  for  570  to  $80,  would  doubt- 
less find  a  good  market  here. 

*  *  * 

The   parcels-post   and  money-order 
I  agreement   between    Mexico  and  the 
United  States  will  open  up  a  large  field 


for  mail-order  houses  and  for  sales  of 
every  kind  that  can  be  made  by  cata- 
logue. All  advertising  matter  for  dis- 
tribution in  this  field  must  be  printed  in 
Spanish. 

«  «  »  • 
Consul  Halstead  of  Birmingham  writes 
that  he  has  an  inquiry  from  a  firm  of 
hardware  merchants  in  a  market  town 
of  34.000  inhabitants  for  the  names  and 
addresses  of  manufacturers  of  "  patent 
American  steel  butt  hinges"  and  the 
names  of  any  makers  of  builders' iron- 
mongery. 

Various  Topics 

In  the  past  ten  years  the  exports  ol^ 
the  United  States  to  China  have  in-" 
creased  126  per  cent. 

Japan  has  appropriated  nine  and  a 
half  million  dollars  (19,202,000  yen)  for 
the  establishment  of  a  government  iron 
foundry. 

The  total  exportation  of  Calilornia 
wines  to  Europe  in  1898  amounted  to 
557.^7 1  gallons,  valued  at  $193,583. 
The  bulk  of  this  went  to  Great  Britain 
and  Germany,  though  France,  Denmark. 
Switzerland  and  Italy  received  a  portion 
of  the  product.  The  indications  are  that 
the  exportations  this  year  will  exceed 
those  of  last  season. 
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NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK 

TUESDAY.  MARCH  2  1 

Domestic— Reports  of  fighting  in  the 
island  of  Negros  have  reached  Manila 
 General  Otis  cabled  that  the  trans- 
ports Ohio  and  $>«<»/<>/■  had  sailed  from 
Manila  The  United  States  Philippine 
commission  at  Manila  has  decided  to 
issue  a  pronunciamento  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  islands. . .  The  army  beef 
court  of  inquiry  in  Chicago  heard  the 
testimony  of  l>r.  Nicholas  Senn  and 
Colonel  Corliss,  both  of  whom  said  that 
canned  beef  is  not  a  proper  ration  for 
troops. 

Forrion. — An  agreement  regarding 
the  Anglo-French  dispute  in  Egypt  was 
signed  at  London .  The  funeral  ol 
Haron  Herschell  took  place  at  West 

minster   abbey  Damage   to  crops 

owing  to  cold  weather  was  reported 
Irom  Germany  and  F.ngland  . . . The 
governor  of  Jamaica  has  dissolved  the 
legislative  council  and  will  augment  the 
official  clement  in  the  new  council  suf 
hciently  to  force  through  the  tariff  bill. 

WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  22 
DoME-sTH  .  The  transport  Skfrmnn 
arrived  at  Manila  with  reinforcements 
for  General  Otis.  .  The  Moros.  or  Mo- 
hammedan, natives  of  Mindanao,  in  the 
Philippines,  are  determined  to  resist  the 
American  occupation  of  their  island  .... 
■Aguinaldo  announced  that  he  would 
march  into  Manila  within  twenty  days 
unless  the  Americans  withdraw ....  A 
number  of  Cuban  generals  held  a  secret 
meeting  at  Havana  and  are  said  to  have 

indorsed  Gomez  The  radical  leaders 

in  Porto  Rico  will  organize  a  new  party 

to  bccalled  ••  Republican."  The  army 

beef  board  of  inquiry  completed  its  work 
in  Chicago,  and  will  next  week  meet  in 
this  city ....  Admiral  Hichborn.  chief 
constructor  of  the  navy,  has  been  elected 
an  honorary  member  of  the  institute  ol 
naval  architects. 

Forrh.n.  The  Ciermans  in  Samoa 
have  united  in  a  petition  against  the  re- 
tention of  Chief  Justice  Chambers.  .It 
is  understood  in  Rome  that  China  has 
again  refused  the  Italian  demand  for  a 
concession  at  San  Mun  bay.  . . .  A  Euro- 
pean expedition  in  the  Sahara  region 
was  attacked  by  Touareges,  a  lawless 
tribe,  and  lost  a  hundred  men  killed 
.  . .  .The  entire  Corean  cabinet  has  been 
dismissed  and  two  of  the  ministers  have 
been  banished 

THURSDAY,  MARCH  2  3 

Domestic.  Important  mail  to  and 
from  Filipino  leaders  has  been  captured 

by  Americans  Part  of  the  second 

South  Carolina  regiment  has  sailed  from 
Havana  to  be  mustered  out. . .  .The  Sa- 
moan  negotiations  in  Washington  are 
said  to  have  reached  a  deadlock,  each  of 
the  three  powers  firmly  sustaining  its 
representative;  it  is  thought  that  the 
treaty  of  Berlin  may  be  repudiated .... 
Secretary  ol  War  Alger  has  issued  an 
order  asserting  his  supreme  authority  in 
the  war  department. . . .  Representatives 
of  the  western  railroads  conferred  with 
the  interstate  commerce  commission, 
and  expressed  themselves  as  heartily  in 
favor  of  maintaining  uniform  tariff  rates 
....  As  the  result  of  race  troubles  in  the 
south,  six  men  were  killed  in  Arkansas, 


where  a  Negro  had  been  lynched,  and  I 
three  Negroes  were  lynched  in  Missis- 
sippi. 

Foreign. — Foreigners  are  leaving 
Nicaragua  on  account  of  the  failure  of 
the  revolution,  and  particularly  because 
General  Torres  has  been  restored  to 

power  at  Blueficlds  A  Colon  dispatch 

says  that  the  officials  of  the  Panama 
canal  company  have  decided  to  send 
agents  to  Jamaica  for  500  to  1 ,000  addi- 
tional laborers  for  work  on  the  canal. 
....  Professor  Robert  Koch,  the  German 
bacteriologist,  will  start  with  an  expedi- 
tion for  the  tropics  next  month  to  con- 
tinue his  investigation  of  the  nature  of 
malarial  fever. 

ERIDAY.  MARCH  24 

Domestic,  Two  escaped  Spanish 
prisoners  who  have  come  into  the  Amer- 
ican lines  at  Manila  report  that  the 
Filipinos  are  concentrating  at  Malabon 

 The    I'nited  States  army  supply 

steamer  R>-litf  arrived  at  Perim  on  the 
way  to  Manila  .  .  Scflor  A/piro/,  the 
new  ambassador  Irom  Mexico,  arrived 
in  Washington,  and  talked  of  the  Iricndly 
relations  between  his  country  and  the 
United  Stales.  ...  Francis  H.  Pierpont, 
aged  80,  ex-governor  of  West  Virginia, 
died. 

Fokek.v.  It  is  semiofficially  an- 
nounced in  London  that  an  early  agree- 
ment between  Great  Britain  and  Russia 
in  regard  to  China  may  be  considered 
assured  .  .The  court  of  cassation  re- 
jected the  petition  of  Madame  Dreylus 
for  the  exclusion  from  the  revision  in- 
quiry of  three  judges,  who,  in  the  early 
proceedings,  decided  unfavorably  on  a 
Dreyfus  question ...  A  despatch  from 
Caracas  says  that  the  insurgent  forces 
under  General  Ramon  Guerra,  formerly 
Venezuelan  minister  of  war  and  marine, 
have  been  severely  defeated  by  the 
government  troops  under  General  An- 
tonio Fernandez ....  Political  troubles  in 
Newfoundland  arc  reported  to  have 
been  settled  by  an  agreement  that  Mr. 
Morinc  should  take  the  premiership. 

SATURDAY,  MARCH  Ij 

Domestic. — A  general  advance  of  the 
American  troops  in  Luzon  resulted  in 
the  defeat  of  the  rebels,  who  suflered 
heavy  loss,  three  towns  were  reported 
captured;  the  casualties  of  the  American 
army  were  45  killed  and  145  wounded. 
The  reports  of  the  fighting  in  the  Phil, 
ippines  were  followed  with  great  in- 
terest by  war  department  officials,  and 
they  were  unanimous  in  praising  the 

strategy  of  General  Otis  The  Cuban 

assembly  decided  to  postpone  dissolu 
tion  until  the  report  of  two  commis- 
sioners to  Washington  was  received  .... 
Great  improvements  in  the  mail  service 
between  the  east  and  west  have  been 
made  by  the  postofnee  department. . .  . 
Attorney-General  Griggs  decided  that 
the  application  of  the  commercial  cable 
company  to  land  cables  in  Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico  could  not  be  granted.... 
Thomas  C.  Fletcher,  ex-governor  of  Mis- 
souri, died  in  Washington. 

Foreign. — Ambassador  White  states 
that  the  negotiations  between  ( Germany 
and  the  United  States  in  regard  to 
Samoa  are  now  carried  on  exclusively 
in  Washington.    The  aggressive  discus- 


No  one  who  knows  Mac- 
beth lamp-chimneys  will  have 
any  other — except  some  deal- 
ers who  want  their  chimneys  to 
break. 

Wrflr  Macbeth  HttaburKh  Pa 

sion  of  the  Samoan  question  in  the  Ger- 
man press  has  led  the  inspired  Berlin 

l\ist  to  counsel  moderation  The  re. 

suit  ol  Cecil  Rhodes's  mission  to  Ger. 
many  is  regarded  in  Berlin  as  a  failure 

SUNDAY,  MARCH  26 

Domestic  -  General  Wheaton's  bri- 
gade captured  the  town  of  Polo  after  a 
tierce  fight;  the  rebels  burned  Malabon 
and  tied  toward  Malolos. . . .  It  is  re- 
ported from  Hong  Kong  that  Aguinaldo 
is  deceiving  his  followers  by  announcing 
that  every  engagement  is  a  defeat  for 
the  Americans. .  ,  Secretary  Alger  and 
his  party  arrived  on  the  transport  fngalls 
at  Havana,  and  held  a  conference  with 
the  heads  of  the  military  departments 

 A  report  by  Dr.  S.  A.  Knapp.  ol 

the  department  of  agriculture,  showed 
that  the  agricultural  conditions  in  the 
Philippines  are  promising,  and  that  this 
country  has  nothing  to  lear  from  rivalry 
with  Japan. 

Fokkion. — A  petition  to  Queen  Vic- 
toria has  been  signed  by  21,000  Brit- 
ish subject  in  the  Transvaal,  asking  lor 
reform  of  abuses  and  complaining  that 

their    position    is    intolerable  The 

(.crmans  have  decided  to  discontinue 
their  support  of  Mataafa.  hoping  this 
will  induce  the  United  States  to  recall 
Chief  Justice  Chambers.  .A  Moham- 
medan rebellion  is  reported  to  have 
broken  out  in  the  province  of  Kan-Su, 
the  most  northwestern  province  of 
China. 

MONDAY,  MARCH  27 

Domestic.  -  The  town  of  Marilao. 
north  of  Meycauayan,  was  taken  by  the 
American  troops  after  an  engagement  in 
which  six  men  were  killed  and  abom 
forty  wounded.  General  Otis,  in  his 
capacity  as  governor,  has  purchased  all  of 
Spain's  gunboats  in  the  Philippines,  thir- 
teen in  number.  The  president  started  on 
his  return  from  the  south  of  Georgia  to 
Washington . .  .  .The  army  beef  court  of 
inquiry  returned  to  Washington  and  held 
a  brief  session ....  Further  conferences 
on  the  Samoan  question  have  been  held 
between  Secretary  Hay  and  the  British 
and  German  ambassadors. . .  .German. 
Americansin  Chicago  made  astrong  pro- 
test against  Anglo-American  alliance, 
and  averred  that  Americans  were  de- 
scended from  all  European  nationalities. 

Foreign. — M.  Delcasse'  presented  the 
Anglo-French  agreement  regarding  At 
rica  in  the  chamber  of  deputies.... 
Orders  from  Kngland  for  American  loco 
motives  caused  comment  on  the  superior 
facilities  of  American  iron  works. 
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Anecdotes 

Governor  Stanley,  of  Kansas,  recently 
received  this  note  :  "  Dear  Sir  :  I  un- 
derstand you  said  you  was  going  to 
take  a  week  off  to  tear  up  the  big  pile 
of  letters  asking  you  for  jobs.  If  every- 
thing else  is  gone.  I  would  like  the  job 
of  tearing  up  letters." 

One  day  a  young  man  called  on 
Shakespeare,  the  eminent  English  sing- 
ng  master,  to  have  his  voice  tried. 
Shakespeare  heard  him  sing  a  song  or 
two,  and  then  the  youth  asked:  "What 
branch  of  the  profession  do  you  advise 
me  to  go  in  for,  sir?"  "Auctioneer," 
was  the  teacher's  reply. —  Wave. 

John  Lancaster,  the  comedian,  tells  a 
story  that  comes  all  the  way  from 
<>uebec.  He  was  sight-seeing  with  a 
Tommy  Atkins  one  day  while  in  that 
province,  and  they  had  as  companion 
and  guide  an  old  soldier.  When  they 
reached  the  Wolfe  monument,  which  is 
located  on  a  historic  spot.  Tommy  said. 
•  Wot  s  this  ? "  The  guide  replied, 
••  "Ere's  w'ere  a  great 'ero  fell."  "Did 
hit  'urt  him  ?  "  asked  Tommy.  "  'Urt 
him:"  replied  the  guide.  "\V*y.  hit 
killed  'im  ! " — AVw  Yirk  Telegram. 

Shortly  after  the  ordination  ol  Rev.  S. 
K.  Crockett,  he  chanced  to  be  traveling 
in  a  railway  compartment  with  a  few 
brethren  when  a  small  farmer,  one  of 
his  new  parishioners,  entered  the  car- 
riage and  was  introduced  to  the  new 
member  of  Presbytery,  but  said  not  a 
word.  Arriving  at  his  station,  he  got 
out  and  stood  at  the  door.  ••  An'  ye  tell 
mc  this  is  the  new  minister  ? '  He 
looked  long  and  sadly  at  the  person  re- 
ferred to.  Then  with  a  sigh  :  "  Weel- 
a-weel."  he  added  finally, "  A'm  a  better 
judge  o'  a  fat  beast  than  o'  a  meenister  !  " 

Have. 

Of  Irish  birth  and  Scotch  upbringing, 
Mrs,  Merington  had  lived  in  London, 
Paris  and  Vienna,  and  had  in  her  day 
opportunities  of  studying  men  and  man- 
ners, love  and  life,  such  as  are  afforded 


Scott's  Emulsion  of  Cod- 
liver  Oil  with  Hypophos- 
phites  is  pure  and  palatable. 

For  years  it  has  been  used 
tor  coughs  and  colds,  for  con- 
sumption, for  those  whose 
hlood  is  thin  or  colorless, 
whose  systems  are  emaciated 
or  run  down. 

For  children  it  means 
health  and  strength,  stronger 
bones  and  teeth,  and  food 
for  the  growing  mind. 

Baby  gains  in  weight  and 
thrives  when  Scott's  Emul- 
sion is  added  to  its  milk. 

50C.  »mi  f  1  OO.  all  rlruQt >•!  » 

Setrrr  |  imw  Nk.  Chemi»u,  New  Vork. 


to  lew  of  her  sex.  About  life  she  had 
many  characteristic  sayings,  of  which  I 
remember  a  few :  "  The  only  rule  for 
happiness  here  below,  is  to  limit  your 
wants."  "  Soft  hearts  are  the  world's 
pincushion."  "  To  succeed  in  life,  be 
selfish  and  good-tempered,  confident 
and  indifferent."  M  If  a  man  wants  to 
make  a  name,  he  must  learn  to  take  fate 
by  the  throat."  ••  Some  men  die  without 
ever  having  lived;  some  women  without 
ever  having  loved;  some  critics  without 
ever  having  praised." — Pall  Mall  Maga- 
tine. 

One  windy  day  in  London.  Julian 
Ralph  was  riding  on  top  of  a  bus.  A 
gust  came  and  blew  off  the  hat  of  a 
mechanic  who  sat  beside  him.  The  hat 
and  the  vehicle  sped  along  in  opposite 
ways.  "  I  say,  driver,"  said  the  me- 
chanic, reaching  out  and  touching  the 
driver  on  the  shoulder,  "  me  'at 's  blowcd 
off."  The  driver  fidgeted,  but  grasped 
the  situation,  though  most  unwillingly. 
••  It  'as,  'as  it  ?  "  he  said,  turning  to  the 
man.  "  Well.  then,  that'll  teach  you  to 
buy  'ats  that  fit  your  'ead.  I  'ad  a  'ole 
lot  of 'ats  blow  off  before  1  made  up  mc 
mind  to  get  'em  to  fit  me  'ead.  After 
that  I  'ad  no  more  trouble."  And  he 
drove  on.    Harper's  Magatine. 

A  colored  preacher  upon  the  occasion 
of  delivering  a  forceful  harangue  to  his 
congregation,  said  :  "  I  see  before  me 
twelve  chicken-thieves,  including  Will- 
iam Sanders."  Now,  Sandy  was  a  handy 
man  with  I  ra*or.  and  the  parson's 
friends  urged  him  to  set  things  right 
with  Sanders  at  the  first  opportunity. 
The  parson  made  on  the  next  Sunday 
the  following  announcement ;  "  Breth- 
ren, at  our  last  meeting  I  made  a  state- 
ment which,  after  mature  deliberation, 
I  desire  to  correct,  realizing  as  I  do  that 
my  remarks  upon  that  occasion  might 
not  have  been  understood  correctly. 
What  I  should  have  said  was  :  1  There 
are  in  this  congregation  twelve  chicken- 
thieves,  not  including  William  San- 
ders." " — ArgotUHti. 

Professor  Dean  C.  Worcester,  of 
Michigan  University,  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Philippine  commission,  has 
made  several  tours  through  the  Philip- 
pines, and  in  one  of  his  books  relates 
that  a  native  of  the  islands  begged  him 
for  a  copy  of  fudge  containing  a  car- 
toon of  ex-President  Cleveland,  portray- 
ing him  in  the  garb  ol  a  friar,  with  a  tin 
halo  supported  by  an  upright  from  the 
back  of  his  collar.  Mr.  Cleveland  was 
represented  in  an  attitude  of  devotion, 
with  hands  clasped  and  tears  rolling 
down  his  cheeks.  Professor  Worcester 
did  not  understand  why  the  Pilipino 
begged  so  earnestly  for  the  colored 
print  ;  but  a  few  days  later  he  found 
the  cartoon  of  the  ex-president  hung  at 
one  end  of  the  hut  in  a  neat  bamboo 
frame,  and  in  the  evening  the  father, 
mother,  and  all  the  children  fell  on  their 
knees  and  offered  their  devotions  before 
it.  Professor  Worcester  adds  that  "  Mr. 
Cleveland  is  the  first  American  presi- 
dent who  has  been  canonized." 


A  Good  Complexion 

Depend*  on  tiotl  Dlirdlvn. 

This  is  almost  an  axiom,  although 
usually  we  are  apt  to  think  that  cos- 
metics, face  powders,  lotions,  fancy 
soaps,  etc.,  are  the  secret  for  securing  a 
clear  complexion. 

But  all  these  are  simply  superficial 
assistants.  It  is  impossible  to  have  a 
good  complexion  unless  the  digestive 
organs  perform  their  work  properly  ; 
unless  the  stomach  by  properly  digest- 
ing the  food  taken  into  it  furnishes  an 
abundance  of  pure  blood  a  good  com- 
plexion is  impossible. 

This  is  the  reason  so  many  ladies  are 
using  Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets,  be- 
cause they  promptly  cure  any  stomach 
trouble,  and  they  have  found  out  that 
perfect  digestion  means  a  perfect  com- 
plexion and  one  that  docs  not  require 
cosmetics  and  powders  to  enhance  its 
beauty. 

Many  ladies  diet  themselves  or  deny 
themselves  many  articles  of  tood  solely 
in  order  to  keep  their  complexion  clear. 

When  Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets  are 
used  no  such  dieting  is  necessary.  Take 
these  tablets  and  cat  all  the  good,  whole- 
some food  you  want  and  you  need  have 
no  fear  of  indigestion  nor  the  sallow, 
dull  complexion  which  nine  women  out 
of  ten  have,  solely  because  they  are  suf- 
fering from  some  form  of  indigestion. 

Bear  in  mind  that  beauty  proceeds 
from  good  health,  good  health  results 
from  perfect  digestion  and  we  have  ad- 
vanced the  best  argument  to  induce 
every  man  or  woman  to  give  this  splen- 
did remedy  a  trial. 

Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets  can  be 
found  in  drug  stores  and  cost  but  50 
cents  per  package.  They  are  prepared 
by  the  F.  A.Stuart  Co.,  Marshall,  Mich. 

If  there  is  any  derangement  of  the 
stomach  or  bowels  they  will  remove  ii 
and  the  resultant  effects  are  good  diges- 
tion, good  health  and  a  clear,  bright 
complexion.  Ask  your  druggists  for 
the  tablets  and  a  free  book  on  stomach 
diseases. 
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AMERICAN  AFFAIRS 

The  Fighting  in  the  Philippines  * 

St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Glcbt Democrat 

The  army  first  sent  to  Manila  was  almost  exclusively 
of  volunteers.  For  nearly  a  year  these  regiments,  chiefly 
composed  of  citizen  soldiers  from  the  far  west,  have  been 
battling  for  their  country  under  all  sorts  of  conditions, 
ind  with  invariable  success.  They  are  veterans  now  and 
Setter  soldiers  never  marched  under  the  American  flag. 
In  many  of  the  regiments  the  casualties  have  been  added 
to  from  month  to  month  until  they  reach  a  considerable 
total.  But  yet  they  are  small  when  the  long-continued 
lighting,  with  every  form  of  stealth,  by  night  as  well  as 
day,  is  kept  in  mind.  The  aggregate  of  loss  is  light  for 
offensive  warfare.  One  reason  for  that  is  that  our  glori- 
ous army  is  always  daring  and  eager  to  reach  conclusions. 
When  it  charges  it  carries  the  position  aimed  at.  Its 
brilliant  courage  is  a  safeguard.  The  honor  in  which  the 
]>cople  hold  our  defenders  at  Manila  will  be  perpetual. 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  RttorJ 

The  Igorrote  bowmen,  the  Bolosmen  with  their  in- 

•Sm  New*,  of  the  Weak. 


cantattons,  the  brccchclouted  islander  with  his  crude 
weapons — all  these  have  disappeared  from  the  Filipino 
lines  as  if  by  magic,  and  in  their  stead  our  men  are  con- 
fronted by  expert  riflemen  who  shoot  straight  and  fast 
from  behind  intrenchments.  It  will  be  no  child's  play  to 
conquer  such  a  foe,  as  the  ghastly  and  rapidly  increasing 


FILIPINO  PLEA  :   "APRIL  FOOL.  '-.Vw  1>*  y«e«/ 

lists  of  killed  and  wounded  cabled  daily  from  Manila 
show  with  fateful  emphasis.  But,  whatever  may  be  the 
risk  and  loss,  the  task  which  General  Otis  has  under- 
taken must  be  accomplished  before  the  rainy  season  shall 
set  in  next  month.  The  veteran  campaigners  who  are 
conducting  affairs  around  Manila  have  earned  the  con- 
fidence and  support  of  the  American  people,  and  their 
final  victory  will  be  hailed  first  of  all  as  a  triumph  of 
American  pluck,  spirit  and  energy.  The  more  arduous 
the  task,  the  greater  the  glory  of  it's  accomplishment. 
Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star 
For  the  United  States  to  retire  from  the  Philippines  is 
now  impossible.  Any  token  of  weakening  there  would  be 
felt  at  once  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico.  The  influence  of 
the  situation  at  Manila  on  that  in  Cuba  must  not  be 
overlooked.  To  falter  in  the  Philippines  might  necessi- 
tate another  campaign  in  Cuba,  and  it  would  undoubt- 
edly  tend  to  produce  disorder  in  Porto  Rico.    There  is 
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only  one  course  to  pursue  in  the  Philippines,  and  that  is 
to  prove  to  the  world  and  to  the  Cubans  and  the  Porto 
Ricans — and  to  the  Filipinos,  first — the  power  of  the 
United  States,  and,  second,  to  demonstrate  the  desire  of 
the  government  at  Washington  to  be  just  and  magnani- 
mous. To  let  go  in  the  Philippines  now  would  be  to  lose  all 
the  prestige  gained  in  the  Spanish  war,  and  it  would  de- 
feat the  prime  and  central  object  of  expansion — the  es- 
tablishment of  righteous  government  and  the  spread  of 
republican  institutions  among  a  people  who  have  been 
handicapped  for  centuries  by  Spanish  misrule. 

Indianapolis  (lnd.)  AVjcw 
The  American  people  are  proud  of  their  army  in  the 
Philippines.  Every  story  of  American  gallantry  and  en- 
durance flashed  over  the  wires  shows  that  the  same 
great  qualities  that  have  always  marked  our  army  shine 
forth  in  the  troops  fighting  the  country's  battles  in  the 
Philippines.  They  are  doing  their  work  in  the  good,  old 
American  way,  are  brave  in  action,  undaunted  in  the  face 
of  discouragement,  and  heroically  patient  under  difficul- 
ties. The  result,  of  course,  can  not  be  in  doubt,  but  the 
country  will  hope  that  it  may  be  brought  about  as  speedily 
as  possible  and  with  small  loss  of  life.  For,  though  we 
honor  the  bravery  of  our  soldiers,  regulars  and  volunteers, 
we  must  all  regret  the  sacrifices  which  they  are  called  on 
to  make.  But  they  arc  fighting  in  a  good  cause,  and  the 
world  will  be  the  better  for  the  work  that  they  are  now 
doing  so  brilliantly. 

Boston  (Mass.)  Trcwlrr 
Undoubtedly  the  semi-savages  of  the  Philippines  are 
made  to  believe,  by  a  few  leaders  who  know  better,  that 
they  have  a  worse  enemy  in  the  United  States  than  they 
had  in  Spain.  Aguinaldo  is  sufficiently  informed  to  know 
the  falsity  of  this  charge,  and  he  also  knows  that  he  can 
never  do  his  people  so  great  a  service  as  by  intervening  to 
stop  this  slaughter.  Diplomacy,  not  war,  should  be  the 
agency  to  control  this  ambitious  chief,  and  his  great 
abilities  should  be  commanded  in  the  interests  of  the 
civilization  and  uplifting  of  his  people.  It  may  be  that 
nothing  can  be  accomplished  in  this  direction,  but  the 
administration  has  done  nothing  to  convince  the  people 
of  this  country  that  such  is  the  fact,  and  the  daily  record 
of  the  slaughter  of  these  distant  peoples  is  not  pleasant 
reading  to  the  average  American,  especially  when  it  is  be- 
lieved that  information  of  the  greatest  horrors  is  sup- 
pressed. 

Boston  (Mass  )  Transtript 
Whether  the  war  will  degenerate  into  guerilla  hos- 
tilities, annoying  but  not  impressive,  remains  to  be  seen. 
The  United  States  troops  have  reported  some  peculiar  ex- 
periences, which  suggest  that  as  the  natives  come  to 
know  American  ways  better  they  may  be  more  easily 
reconciled  than  their  present  resistance  would  iniicate. 
Thus  many  of  the  Filipino  prisoners  taken  call  up  all 
their  fortitude  in  expectation  that  our  troops  will  shoot 
them  after  the  manner  of  our  Spanish  predecessors.  After 
realizing  that  not  only  they  are  not  to  be  put  to  death, 
but  on  the  contrary  are  to  be  given  something  to  eat, 
they  begin  to  think  that  iheir  new  masters  are  not  such 
bad  fellows  after  all.  As  this  conviction  spreads  it  may 
result  in  Aguinaldo's  men  going  back  to  work  after  the 
war  is  over,  saving  the  usual  fraction  of  desperados  who 
may  consider  a  life  of  pillaging  more  congenial  than  one 
of  labor. 

Providence  (R.  L)  Journal 
It  is  intimated  by  General  Otis  that  most  of  Agui- 
naldo's troops  will  escape  north.  But  this  does  not  indi- 
cate the  defeat  of  his  plans.  Those  who  have  fled  north 
can  be  pursued,  for  those  who  have  not  fled  are  obviously 
"  cornered,"  as  General  Oti*  intended  they  should  be,  in 
Polo  or  its  immediate  neighborhood.  Much  has  been 
said  about  the  continuance  of  guerilla  warfare  from  the 


hills  and  swamps  if  the  rebels  are  driven  away  from  the 
coast  towns.  Such  warfare  might  be  annoying ;  but  it 
would  also  be  impotent.  Aguinaldo's  forces  would  lose 
their  base  of  supplies,  and  be  incapable  either  of 
aggressive  warfare  or  of  effective  resistance. 

Springfield  (Mass. I  KifuUitam 
The  native  army  must  be  disorganized  and  dispersed 
if  the  American  campaign  is  to  succeed.  But  Malalos  is 
near  a  range  of  mountains  and  into  them  Aguinaldo  may 
take  his  men  after  he  has  lost  his  capital.  And  that 
would  mean  continued  war.  For  the  sake  of  General 
Otis,  a  gallant  American  soldier,  and  his  army — whose 
splendid  quality  must  give  to  every  American  a  thrill  of 
pride, — it  is  to  be  hoped  that  complete  success  will  crown 
his  efforts.  But  if  General  Otis,  should  fail  to  crush  the 
Filipinos  at  this  late  hour  the  responsibility  will  not  rest 
on  his  shoulders.  The  responsibility  for  whatever  hap- 
pens in  those  islands  must  rest  upon  the  shoulders  of 
William  McKinley,  who  is  personally  responsible  for  this 
abominable  war. 

Hartford  (Colin.)  Timei 
Whether  Filipinos  are  better  fighters  than  Spaniards  or 
whether  they  owe  their  ability  to  fight  to  Spanish  leader- 
ship it  is  admitted  at  last  that  we  have  gone  to  war,  not 
with  a  lot  of  "chipmunks,"  but  with  as  brave  men  as 
there  arc  in  the  world.  Henceforth  they  will  be  spoken 
of  with  more  respect  than  they  have  been  until  now.  No 
doubt  our  soldiers  are  better  marksmen  than  Aguinaldo's 
men  and  certainly  our  forces,  both  officers  and  men,  are 
showing  much  soldierly  capacity  in  their  advance  north- 
ward from  Manila.  We  seem  to  have  a  prospect  of  a 
steady  supply  of  news  from  "the  seat  of  war"  for  some 
time  to  come. 

+ 

More  Trouble  at  Samoa 

News  was  received  last  Thursday  by  way  of  Auckland, 
N.  Z. ,  from  Apia,  Samoan  islands,  under  date  of  March 
23,  that  the  troubles  growing  out  of  the  election  of  a  king 
ol  Samoa  had  resulted  in  a  bombardment  of  native 
villages  along  the  shore  by  the  United  States  cruiser 
Philadelphia,  Rear-Admiral  Kautz  commanding,  and  the 
British  cruisers  Porpoise  and  Royalist.  The  bombard- 
ment had  continued  intermittently  for  eight  days. 
Several  villages  were  burned,  and  there  were  several 
casualties  among  the  American  and  British  sailors  and 
marines.  The  number  of  natives  killed  or  injured  was 
not  known.  After  the  arrival  of  the  Philadelphia,  Ad- 
miral Kautz  summoned  the  various  consuls  and  the 
senior  naval  officers  to  a  conference.  It  was  resolved  to 
dumiss  the  provisional  government,  and  Admiral  Kautz 
issued  a  proclamation  calling  upon  Mataafa  and  his 
chiefs  to  return  to  their  homes.  Mataafa  evacuated 
Mulinuu,  the  town  he  had  made  his  headquarters,  and 
went  into  the  interior.  Herr  Rose,  the  German  consul 
at  Apia,  then  issued  a  proclamation,  supplementing  the 
one  he  had  issued  several  weeks  before,  upholding  the 
provisional  government.  As  a  result  the  Mataafans 
assembled  in  large  force  and  surrounded  the  town.  The 
Americans  fortified  Mulinuu,  where  2.000  Malietoans 
took  refuge.  The  rebels  (adherents  of  Mataafa)  barri- 
caded the  roads  within  the  municipality  and  seized 
British  houses.  An  ultimatum  was  then  sent  to  them, 
ordering  them  to  leave  and  threatening  them  in  the  event 
of  refusal  with  a  bombardment,  to  begin  at  one  o'clock 
on  the  afternoon  of  March  1  5.  This  was  ignored,  and 
the  Mataafans  attacked  in  the  direction  of  the  United 
States  and  British  consulates  about  half  an  hour  before 
the  time  fixed  for  the  bombardment.  During  the  night 
the  Mataafans  made  an  attack,  killing  three  British 
sailors.  An  American  sentry  was  killed  at  his  post.  In- 
habitants of  the  town  took  refuge  on  board  the  Royalist. 
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The  Porpoise  has  shelled  the  villages  east  and  west  of 
Apia,  and  captured  many  boats.  A  German  cruiser  was 
present,  but  took  no  part  in  the  fighting. 

New  York  Timtt 

The  immediate  responsibility  is  upon  the  German  con- 
sul. Until  he  is  disavowed  or  removed,  for  plain  viola- 
tion of  the 'treaty,  we  can  not  consider  any  other.  But 
behind  this  is  the  apparent  fact  that  the  chief  justice  ren- 
dered a  wrong  and  unbased  decision.  It  was  not  the 
business  of  the  German  consul  to  dispute  a  decision  which 
by  the  treaty  was  clearly  confided  to  the  chief  justice.  It 
was  his  business  to  register  his  protest  with  his  own  gov- 
ernment. He  has  gone  altogether  the  wrong  way  to 
work,  and  he  is  responsible  for  all  the  bloodshed  and 
destruction  that  have  ensued.  But  the  fact  remains  that 
Mataafa  is  the  real  king  of  Samoa  and  that  it  was  the 
business  of  the  chief  justice  to  recognize  that  fact.  [Chief 
Justice  Chambers  decided  in  favorof  Malietoa.]  There- 
fore, as  soon  as  Germany  has  disavowed  or  withdrawn 
Rose;  it  will  be  our  duty  to  disavow  and  to  accede  to  the 
withdrawal  of  Chambers.  When  these  things  have  been 
done  peace  will  have  been  restored  to  Samoa.  Happily 
the  temper  of  the  German  government,  as  recently  dis- 
played, leaves  no  doubt  that  the  government  will  do  its 
part  toward  this  restoration. 

New  York  Evening  Past 
If  the  German  consul  at  Apia  has  exceeded  his  powers 
or  his  instructions,  the  German  government  will  undoubt- 
edly disavow  him.  Diplomatic  negotiations  between 
England,  Germany  and  the  United  States,  respecting  the 
situation  in  Samoa,  have  been  amicably  conducted,  and 
a  complete  understanding  has  been  reached,  or  has  come 
to  the  point  of  being  reached.  There  is,  therefore,  no 
good  reason  to  expect  a  rupture  to  please  those  who  are 
spoiling  for  a  fight.  Meanwhile,  Americans  have  one 
evidence  more  of  what  "empire  building"  means.  It 
means  shelling  defenceless  native  villages,  making  our 
flag  the  symbol  of  high-handed  interference,  and  convert- 
ing as  into  the  oppressor  of  all  nations,  instead  of  the 
refuge  of  the  oppressed. 

New  York  Pmt 

The  commander  of  the  German  cruiser  Falke,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  support  his  country's  diplomatic  represen- 
tative to  the  last  gasp  against  whatever  odds,  took  no 
part  in  the  affair  and  seems  not  even  to  have  entered  a 
protest  against  the  action  of  the  American  and  British 
commanders.  What  is  the  German  government  to  do — 
cashier  its  captain  or  its  consul  ?  One  of  the  two  it  must 
support.  Normally  it  would  be  the  consul.  If  he  was 
right  the  first  shot  from  the  Philadelphia  and  Porpoise 
should  have  been  answered  from  the  Falke.  if  it  invited  a 
sinking  broadside.  If  the  honor  of  the  German  navy  is 
to  be  preserved  the  German  argument  must  be  that  this 
captain  deserted  this  consul  because  he  had  gone  without 
the  pale  of  civilization  to  incite  savages  to  war  after  their 
own  chief  had  agreed  to  peace. 

Philadelphia  (Ha.)  frets 

The  last  Samoan  fight,  like  its  predecessor,  will  be 
worked  off  by  negotiation.  Meanwhile,  the  precise  ob- 
ject of  Samoa  in  the  international  economy  of  existence 
seems  to  be  to  give  a  harmless  chance  for  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  to  get  into  the  habit  of  working 
together  and  cheering  each  other's  flags.  By  all  accounts 
this  seems  again  to  have  been  satisfactorily  accomplished, 
though  with  some  lamentable  loss  of  life  due  to  the  Ger- 
man consul  and  his  determination  to  maintain  the  irregu- 
lar provisional  government  he  had  constituted.  Where 
three  are  concerned  and  two  agree,  quarrels  are  not 
perilous. 

Philadelphia  (Pa.)  frets 
As  near  as  can  be  made  out  Rear-Admiral  Kautz 
would  appear  to  have  been  directed  to  carry  out  the  deci- 


sion of  Chief  Justice  Chambers  by  force  if  need  be,  not- 
withstanding assurances  to  the  contrary  from  this  govern- 
ment to  Germany.  It  is  possible  that  the  resolve  of  this 
government  not  to  interfere  with  Mataafa  for  the  present 
was  taken  too  late  to  prevent  action  by  our  admiral  on 
his  original  instructions?  It  would  be  more  charitable  to 
suppose  that  such  was  the  case,  for  the  contiaiy  view 
would  lay  this  government  open  to  the  charge  of  duplic- 
ity. In  any  event,  the  aspect  of  affairs  at  Apia  is  of  a 
character  to  arouse  fears  of  a  very  disagreeable  complica- 
tion. 

Springfield  (Mass.)  Kef*  Hit  an 
It  is  certainly  apparent  that  the  present  system  is  un- 
workable, especially  in  its  effect  upon  the  natives,  who 
have  been  terribly  sinned  against.  While  the  action  of 
the  Americans  and  British  against  Mataafa  is  legally  cor- 
rect, it  can  not  be  denied  that  this  chief  Mataafa,  who 
has  been  supported  by  the  Germans,  represents  the  ma- 
jority of  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands.  Since  Mataafa  is 
wanted  by  the  majority  for  king  why  shouldn't  he  be  the 
king?  The  truth  is  that  the  interests  of  this  simple  race 
are  being  sacrificed  to  the  jealous  bickerings  of  three 
great  civilized  powers.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  who 
knew  the  situation  from  personal  observation,  should  be 
alive  to  add  a  few  lines  to  his  scathing  *'  Footnote  to 
History." 

Boston  (Mass.)  Transcript 
How  the  web  of  South  Sea  island  intrigue,  known  as 
the  Samoan  question,  is  to  be  unraveled  time  alone  can 
show.  In  its  present  aspect  it  looks  as  if  it  were  to  be 
tightened  rather  than  unraveled  and  that  it  might  be  one 
of  the  first  steps,  and  a  costly  one,  in  the  Anglo-Ameri- 
can understanding.  Ifitisit  may  severely  strain  Ger- 
many's new  found  friendship  for  England  and  perhaps 
snap  that  very  thin  cord  altogether. 

+ 

Governor  Roosevelt  on  the  Taxation  of 
Franchises 

From  a  Special  Message  of  Gov.  Roosevelt  to  the  New  York 
Legislature,  March  27 
There  is  evident  injustice  in  the  light  taxation  of  cor- 
porations. I  have  not  the  slightest  sympathy  with  the 
outcry  against  corporations  as  such  or  against  prosperous 
men  of  business.  Most  of  the  great  material  works  by 
.which  the  entire  country  benefits  have  been  due  to  the 
action  of  individual  men,  or  of  aggregates  of  men,  w  ho 
made  money  for  themselves  by  doing  that  which  was  in 
the  interest  of  the  people  as  a  whole.  The  effort  to  de- 
prive them  of  an  ample  reward  merely  means  that  they 
will  turn  their  energies  in  some  other  direction,  and  the 
public  will  be  by  just  so  much  the  loser.  Moreover,  to 
tax  corporations  or  men  of  means  in  such  a  way  as  to 
drive  them  out  of  the  state  works  great  damage  to  the 
state.  To  drive  out  of  a  community  the  men  of  means 
and  the  men  who  take  the  lead  in  business  enterprises 
would  probably  entail  as  one  of  its  first  results  the  starva- 
tion of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  remainder  of  the 
population. 

While  I  freely  admit  all  this,  it  yet  remains  true  that 
a  corporation  which  derives  its  powers  from  the  state 
should  pay  to  the  state  a  just  percentage  of  its  earnings 
as  a  return  for  the  privileges  it  enjoys.  This  should  be 
especially  true  for  the  franchises  bestowed  upon  gas  com- 
panies, street  railroads,  and  the  like.  The  question  of 
municipal  ownership  of  these  franchises  can  not  be  raised 
with  propriety  until  the  governments  of  all  municipalities 
show  greater  wisdom  and  virtue  than  has  been  recently 
shown,  for  instance,  in  New  York  city;  the  question  of 
laying  and  assessing  the  tax  for  franchises  of  every  kind 
throughout  the  state,  should,  in  my  opinion,  be  deter- 
mined by  the  state  itself.  I  need  not  point  out  to  you 
that  in  foreign  communities  a  very  large  percentage  of 
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the  taxes  comes  from  corporations  which  use  the  public 
domain  for  pipes,  tracks,  and  the  like. 

Whether  these  franchises  should  be  taxed  as  realty,  or 
whether  it  would  be  wiser  to  provide  that  after  the  gross 
earnings  equal,  say,  10  per  cent  of  the  actual  original 
cost,  then  5  per  cent  of  all  the  gross  earnings  over  and 
above  this  shall  be  paid  into  the  city  treasury,  or  whether 
some  yet  different  plan  should  be  tried,  can  only  be  set- 
tled after  careful  examination  of  the  whole  subject.  One 
thing  is  certain,  that  the  franchises  should  in  some  form 
yield  a  money  return  to  the  government.  To  put  on  a 
tax  here  and  there  as  new  franchises  are  asked  for  may  be 
advisable,  but,  of  course,  is  inequitable  to  the  extent  that 
it  handicaps  the  few  thus  taxed  in  their  competition  with 
the  untaxed  corporations;  and  it  may  be  that  now  and 
then  some  franchises  to  perform  an  especially  needful  and 
risky  service  should  not  be  thus  handicapped  at  all.  It 
is  far  better  to  have  a  general  scheme  of  taxation,  one 
that  shall  apply,  for  instance,  to  railroads  entering  New 
York  city,  to  railroads  operating  within  the  city,  to  gas 
companies,  electric  companies  and  the  like.  I  recom- 
mend that  you  create  a  joint  committee  of  the  senate  and 
assembly  to  investigate  the  subject  in  full,  and  to  report 
to  the  next  legislature  a  proper  scheme  for  taxation. 

New  York  Tribunt  (Rep.) 
There  can  be  no  question  that  Governor  Roosevelt  's  view 
of  the  iniquities  of  the  present  tax  law  is  a  just  one.  His 
message  to  the  legislature  is  a  moderate  statement  of  the 
inequalities  which  should  be  corrected.  While  on  the  one 
hand  it  fully  recognizes  the  rights  of  capital  and  the  pub- 
lic benefit  conferred  by  corporations,  on  the  other  it  lays 
proper  stress  on  the  duty  of  the  state  to  take  an  equal 
tax  from  properly  invested  in  franchises  as  well  as  from 
property  put  into  houses  and  factories.  Taxation  of 
franchises  is  free  from  the  objections  urged  against  the 
laws  which  exile  property.  The  franchise  is  fixed.  It 
can  not  get  away.  The  stock  company,  if  taxed  too 
heavily,  can  remove  and  still  draw  its  profits  from  this 
community  without  paying  taxes.  The  franchise,  how- 
ever, is  attached  to  the  place  where  it  earns  money.  The 
railroad  company  may  be  organized  in  New  Jersey  or  West 
Virginia,  but  if  it  uses  a  New  York  street  it  can  be  made 
to  pay  for  it.  By  the  rigid  taxation  of  franchises  this 
state  can  secure  large  revenues  from  the  corporations 
which  make  most  money  out  of  its  citizens,  without 
doing  them  any  injustice  or  running  any  risk  either  of 
hampering  enterprise  or  driving  away  capital.  Governor 
Roosevelt  makes  a  good  point  when  he  says  that  tax 
clauses  in  new  franchises  do  not  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  case.  The  new  enterprises  are  by  that  method  put 
at  a  disadvantage  as  compared  with  the  old.  To  make 
one  franchise  holder  pay  a  tax  while  the  owner  of  another 
franchise  of  equal  or  greater  value  enjoys  it  free  is  as  un- 
just as  to  tax  one  man's  house  and  pass  by  that  of  his 
neighbor. 

New  York  W«rld  (Dcm.) 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  special  message  to  the  legislature  is  a 
practical  response  to  repeated  appeals  to  him  to  "  spur 
the  legislature  to  action  "  in  remedying  the  "  injustices 
and  anomalies  "  of  our  tax  system.  The  governor  right  U 
insists  that  "the  franchises  should  in  some  form  yield 
money  return  to  the  government"  from  which  they  derive 
their  powers.  He  suggests  a  legislative  commission  to 
investigate  the  subject  in  full  and  report  at  the  next  ses- 
sion. This  is  a  good  idea,  but  meanwhile  the  overbur- 
dened taxpayers  of  this  city  demand  and  arc  entitled  to 
such  relief  as  is  immediately  possible.  The  Ford  bill  tax- 
ing franchises  as  property,  on  the  former  basis,  is  sound 
in  principle  and  must  be  a  part  of  any  general  system 
adopted.    It  should  be  passed  as  a  starter. 

Chicago  (III.)  Times.HeralJ(Kcy.) 

The  correct  principle  is  found  in  the  expression  "a 


return  for  privileges."  Street  railroad  companies  in  par- 
ticular have  ignored  the  patent  fact  that  they  were  enjoy- 
ing a  privilege  and  have  assumed  that  the  streets  belonged 
to  them  as  a  right.  That  is  what  the  cards  tell  which 
are  hanging  from  the  roofs  of  Mr.  Yerkcs'  street  cars. 
Because  the  corrupt  politicians  of  other  cities  have  been 
brought  to  the  Yerkes  way  of  thinking  we-are  invited  to 
confuse  privilege  with  right  and  throw  up  our  hands. 
But  we  hold  to  the  Roosevelt  view,  and  it  is  the  one  that 
will  soon  prevail  in  every  city  in  the  United  States. 

4* 

THE  TRUSTS 
An  English  View  of  Our  Trusts 

Kansas  City  (Mo. )  Times  (Dcm.) 
The  London  Saturday  Review  warns  the  British  govern- 
ment that  the  Americans  are  playing  a  three  card  monte 
game  in  the  matter  of  1  "  friendly  understanding."  The 
Review  points  out  how  the  United  States  is  dominated  by 
trusts  and  how  they  owe  their  existence  to  high  protec- 
tion.   The  Review  says  high  protection  and  its  legitimate 
industrial  progeny,  the  trusts,  are  repulsive  to  British 
commercial  ethics,  but  that  is  not  the  worst  of  it.  It 
sees  a  scheme  in  it  all  to  force  Kngland  to  give  the  trusts 
aid  and  comfort  in  their  desperate  effort  to  establish  an 
American  colonial  empire,  and  leave  Great  Britain  not 
even  so  much  as  the  husks  of  the  conquest  to  feed  upon. 
The  Revieitf  tells  the  English  government  that  the  Ameri- 
can trusts  have  in  mind  to  control  the  commerce  of  the 
world,  and  that  when  congress  subsidizes  American  mer- 
chant ships  the  industrial  combines  will  drive  England  out 
of  her  own  colonies  unless  she  resorts  to  high  protection. 
Undoubtedly  the  Review  is  very  much  more  scared  than 
hurt,  but  it  voices  a  growing  sentiment  in  Great  Britain 
that  the  two  countries  can  have  nothing  in  common  until 
the  United  States  returns  to  the  competitive  system  of 
commercial  transactions.    The  American  trusts  are  inva- 
ding the  markets  of  England,  as  well  as  of  her  colonies, 
by  underselling  home  producers,  and  at  the  same  time  de- 
nying to  Kngland  the  right  to  compete  in  American  mar- 
kets.   The  Revif-v  thinks  the  situation  would  be  less 
threatening  if  high  protection  in  America  were  in  harmony 
with  public  sentiment,  but  it  holds  that  it  is  not;  that  the 
government  is  in  the  hands  of  the  trusts,  and  that  the  peo- 
ple are  afraid  to  assert  themselves.    The  Revietv  is  not  al- 
together at  sea,  for  the  trusts  are  the  dominating  influence 
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in  government  circles  just  now,  bat  it  mistakes  the  temper 
of  the  Americans  when  it  says  they  are  afraid  to  make  war 
upon  the  trusts. 

Baltimore  (Md.)  f/tratd (Ind.) 
In  an  article  entitled  The  Rivals,  in  the  London  Sai- 
urdav  Review,  the  trusts  are  blamed  for  the  failure  of  the 
British-American  Canadian  commission,  and  the  opinion 
is  expressed  that  these  combinations  may  be  expected  to 
menace  British  trade  with  the  same  unscrupulous  rivalry 
in  the  far  east  as  is  now  shown  in  Canada,  and  ultimately 
everywhere  in  the  world.  That  the  trusts  brought  on  the 
war  with  Spain  is  an  assumption  hitherto  entertained  only 
by  professional  octopus-hunters.  By  taking  such  asser- 
tions seriously  the  Saturday  Jlevieiv  exhibits  a  far  more 
pronounced  degree  of  credulity  than  the  average  English- 
man, who  labors  under  the  impression  that  the  country 
back  of  New  York  still  swarms  with  hostile  Indians,  and 
that  cowboys  appear  in  the  best  society.  Being  so  hope- 
lessly at  sea  with  regard  to  the  causes  which  induced  the 
United  States  to  make  war,  the  writer  of  the  article  in 
question  can  not  well  be  expected  to  exhibit  an  intelligent 
comprehension  of  the  nature  and  power  of  trusts.  There 
is  no  danger  that  the  trusts  will  dominate  the  policies  of 
this  country.  Whenever  trusts  or  any  other  institution 
shall  become  odious  they  will  come  to  an  end. 
Attorney-General  Griggs  on  the  Trust  Law 

Minneapolis  ^Minn.)  Times  (Dem.) 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  successful  prosecution 
of  trusts  by  the  federal  government  being  so  great — and 
the  same  obstacles  confront  state  authorities  and  nullify 
state  laws — why  not  strike  at  the  cause  and  root  of  the 
disease?  Why  not  do  what  all  but  the  high  protectionists 
have  advocated  for  years — knock  out  the  tariff  props  by 
which  these  conspiracies,  almost  without  exception,  are 
upheld  ?  Why  bother  with  blisters,  bleeding  and  little 
pills  when  there  is  a  way  to  remove  the  very  cause  of  the 
disease ?  The  remedy  is  "heroic,'  to  be  sure,  but  the  pa- 
tient's condition  is  desperate.  Republican  organs  are 
hypocritically  assuming  that  a  Republican  congress  and  a 
Republican  administration  can  be  induced  to  revise  the 
tariff  to  the  confusion  of  the  trusts,  but  the  country  natur- 
ally hopes  for  little  from  the  party  of  Chinese  wall  tariff 
taxation.  If  the  Republican  congress  can  be  brought  to 
a  realizing  sense  of  its  duty  and  induced  to  reverse  the 
traditions  of  the  Republican  party,  so  much  the  better,  for 
the  people  care  little  for  the  agency  so  long  as  the  reform 
is  accomplished.  But  there  is  little  hope  of  such  a  revo- 
lution. We  must  await  the  results  of  the  election  of  1900 
when  the  tariff-reduction  method  of  scotching  the  trusts 
is  certainly  going  to  be  an  issue. 

I'rovidetvir  (K.  I.)  Jvurnai \\nt\.) 

How  many  of  the  so-called  trusts  and  of  the  latest 
combinations  which  are  not  monopolies  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  word  are  inimical  to  the  welfare  of  any  person,  or 
so  much  so  that  the  proof  of  the  fact  can  be  made  con- 
vincing to  a  jury-  or  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
States?  How  many  of  these  combinations  arc  really  mo- 
nopolies or  seek  to  be?  How  many  restrain  intcr-state 
commerce  ?  The  contention  is  made  that  they  all  serve 
to  expand  commerce  and  trade,  and  to  an  extent  this  is 
true.  Is  it  not  also  true  that  at  the  present  time  most  of 
these  corporations  give  stability  to  industrial  operations, 
secure  regular  employment  and  increasing  rates  of  wages 
to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  working  people,  and  diver- 
sify production  while  reducing  pernicious  competition?  If 
the  government  should  interfere  to  prevent  the  consumma- 
tion of  these  gTeat  benefits  to  the  country  without  suffi- 
cient warrant  in  law,  the  attorney  general  would  make  a 
great  mistake.  There  is  law  enough  in  existence  to  en- 
able him  to  protect  the  people  where  the  trusts  or  monop- 
olies act  illegally,  but  there  is  not  enough  to  assure  him  of 
success  in  turning  our  industrial  situation  into  chaos. 


Savannah  (Ga. )  Nrwi  (Pein.) 
Most  of  the  trusts — those  .which  the  people  want 
crushed — are  state  institutions,  and  must  be  dealt  with  by 
the  states  in  which  they  have  their  homes.  The  attorney 
general  makes  that  very  clear.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he 
is  right.  Attorney-General  Monett,  of  Ohio,  who  is 
making  a  big  reputation  fighting  the  Standard  oil  company 
in  that  state,  says  that  the  position  taken  by  the  attorney 
general  is  correct  in  every  particular.  He  did  not  call  on 
the  general  government  to  make  the  Standard  oil  company 
comply  with  the  laws  of  Ohio  because  he  understood  very 
well  that  the  attorney  general  had  no  authority  to  inter- 
fere in  the  affairs  of  that  state.  Mr.  Monett  has  a  plan 
for  crushing  trusts  which  he  thinks  would  be  successful  if 
adopted.  It  is  that  the  attorney  generals  of  all  the  states 
shall  act  together  in  making  war  on  trusts.  The  plan 
appears  to  be  a  good  one.  but  would  it  not  be  somewhat 
difficult  to  get  harmonious  action  on  the  part  of  the  at- 
torney generals  ?  The  trust  question  is  assuming  greater 
proportions  almost  daily.  As  the  trusts  increase  in  num- 
ber the  hostility  to  them  grows  stronger.  Unless  all  signs 
fail  a  demand  for  anti-trust  legislation  will  be  made  in 
every  state  at  the  election  next  year. 

+ 

Suffrage  in  the  South 

The  Democratic  state  convention  held  at  Mont- 
gomery, Ala.,  March  30,  to  elect  delegates  to  the  consti- 
tutional convention  which  will  be  held  next  August, 
adopted  the  following  resolutions  : 

That  we  favor  the  holding  of  a  constitutional  conven- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  so  regulating  the  right  to  vote  as 
to  perpetuate  the  rule  of  the  white  man  in  Alabama. 

That  the  constitutional  convention  shall  regulate  all 
questions  of  suffrage  so  as  not  to  conflict  with  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  and  for  the  best  interests 
of  the  people  and  tax-payers  of  Alabama. 

That  there  shall  be  inserted  in  such  constitution  a 
provision  limiting  the  rate  of  taxation  by  the  state,  coun- 
ties, and  municipalities,  and  that  such  rate  of  taxation 
shall  not  exceed  the  rate  now  fixed  by  the  present  consti- 
tution, but  a  lower  rate  if  practicable. 

That  the  proposed  new  constitution  shall  be  submit- 
ted to  a  vote  of  the  people  for  its  adoption  or  rejection. 

That  we  pledge  our  faith  to  the  people  of  Alabama 
not  to  deprive  any  white  man  of  the  light  to  vote,  except 
for  conviction  of  infamous  crime. 

That  section  39  of  article  4  of  the  present  constitu- 
tion, in  reference  to  the  removal  and  location  of  the  state 
capital  shall  remain  unchanged. 

That  the  provisions  and  restrictions  in  the  present 
constitution  as  to  corporations  shall  remain  unchanged. 

That  we  hereby  instruct  all  Democratic  membeis  of 
the  constitutional  convention  faithfully  to  cany  out  the 
above  pledges. 

Ilirminghani  (Ala.)  A'etts 

Knowledge  that  the  people  are  to  pass  judgment 
upon  the  work  of  the  makers  of  the  new  constitution 
will  do  much  to  dispel  doubts  and  fears  as  to  the  advis- 
ability of  a  constitutional  convention  and  ought  to  in- 
sure the  success  of  the  movement  at  the  July  election. 
Washin^on  (1).  C.)  Prtsi  OisfxiltM 

Edward  E.  Cooper,  editor  of  the  Co/oroi  American  of 
this  city,  and  a  member  of  the  National  Afro-American 
council,  asserts  that  a  movement  will  be  made  to  test  the 
federal  constitutionality  of  the  Louisiana  constitution. 
He  says:  "  It  is  evident  to  those  who  favor  a  strict  ad- 
herence to  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  amendments  t" 
the  national  constitution  that  vigorous  steps  must  be 
taken  at  once  to  check  this  attempt  to  disfranchise  thou- 
sands of  loyal  American  citizens.    If  Louisiana  is  per- 
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tnitted  thus  ruthlessly  to  violate  the  tenets  of  a  republican 
form  of  government,  the  system  will  take  firmer  root  in 
Mississippi  and  South  Carolina.  It  will  eventually  be 
adopted  by  every  commonwealth  south  of  Mason  and 
Dixon's  line.  The  National  Afro-American  council  is  back 
of  this  proposed  action,  and  some  of  the  strongest  legal 
talent  in  the  country  will  be  engaged  to  prepare  and  con- 
test the  case. 

4- 

State  Legislation 

Condensed  from  Press  Dispatches  and  Local  Paper* 
A  civil  service  bill  repealing  the  Black  "anti-starch" 
law  of  two  years  ago.  passed  the  New  York  senate  last 
Thursday.  The  new  law  was  opposed  by  all  the  Demo- 
cratic members  except  one  ;  the  vote  was  27  to  23  in 
favor  of  the  bill.  The  New  York  assembly  last  week 
passed  the  Mazet  resolution  for  an  investigation  of  the 
police  department  of  this  city,  and  allegations  of  waste 
and  extravagance  in  the  various  city  departments.  The 
Democratic  members  attempted,  by  leaving  the  chamber, 
to  defeat  the  resolution  through  lack  of  ihe  constitutional 
number  of  members  present,  but  enough  absentees  were 
arrested  and  brought  into  the  chamber  to  make  the  re- 
quired number.  The  resolution  was  then  passed,  receiv- 
ing the  votes  of  87  Republicans. 

The  Pennsylvania  legislature  has  voted  to  make  the 
minimum  school  term  seven  months,  instead  of  six,  as  at 
present  Representative  Co  ray  charged  recently  that 
within  his  knowledge  some  of  the  persons  employed  by 
the  house  were  violating  the  law.  Me  knew  that  there 
are  many  "employees  who  do  not  appear  around  the 
house  at  all  during  the  sessions,  but  draw  their  pay  and 
employ  others  to  do  their  work. "  He  presented  a  resolu- 
tion requiring  the  clerk  of  the  house  to  furnish  a  list  of 
the  officers  and  employees,  with  their  compensation,  and 
with  certificates  setting  forth  the  number  of  days  each 
had  been  present  for  duty,  but  the  house  rejected  the  res- 
olution by  a  large  majority. 

A  number  of  Utah  papers  comment  upon  the  ineffi- 
ciency of  the  last  session  of  the  state  legislature.  The 
Salt  Lake  Tribunt  says  :  "As  the  total  failure  of  the  re- 
cent legislature  is  considered  from  different  standpoints, 
new  vistas  of  incompetence  open  up.  The  most  recent  is 
the  neglect  to  keep  the  journals  in  intelligent  form,  and 
as  the  time  for  correction  has  gone  by,  the  effectiveness  of 
much  of  the  small  amount  of  legislation  enacted  is  im- 
periled. This  is  not  a  case  of  "not  going  behind  the 
record,"  for  it  is  the  record  itself  that  is  lacking.  A  har- 
vest of  litigation  is  likely  to  succeed  the  wrangling  of  sixty 
days,  with  an  apparent  impossibility  of  thoroughly  com- 
prehending the  Democratic  legislative  capacity  for  blun- 
ders. " 

In  a  special  message  to  the  Nebraska  legislature  Gov- 
ernor Poynter  urges  immediate  action  looking  to  the  re- 
covery of  so  much  as  is  possible  of  the  treasury  shortage 
caused  by  the  embezzlements  of  State  Treasurer  Joseph 
Bartley  and  ex-Auditor  Eugene  Moore,  and  from  failed 
banks  having  state  funds.  The  amount  is  over  $500,000. 
The  governor  recommends  the  appointment  of  a  commis- 
sion to  compromise  with  the  principals  and  their  bonds- 
men. This  action  is  considered  remarkable,  inasmuch  as 
suits  are  now  pending  against  bondsmen  for  the  recovery 
of  the  full  amount. 

The  Massachusetts  senate  has  rejected  unanimously 
the  house  valued-policy  bill.  It  also  defeated  the  bill  for 
one  day  of  rest  in  seven  for  employees  of  transportation 
companies,  and  a  bill  to  pay  laborers  on  public  contracts 
in  Boston  $2  per  day  of  nine  hours.  The  house  com- 
mittee on  public  service  has  consented  to  have  the  bill  for 
the  repeal  of  the  civil-service  law  held  back  by  the  clerk 


of  the  house  until  the  opinion  of  the  attorney-general  as 
to  the  constitutionality  of  the  referendum  clause  has  been 
obtained. 

The  Delaware  Democratic  organization  has  condemned 
the  action  of  three  of  its  members  in  voting  for  Addicks 
for  senator.  The  resolutions  state  that  it  is  the  general 
opinion  that  these  members  of  the  legislature  were  cor- 
ruptly influenced,  and  they  arc  called  upon  to  resign.  It 
has  been  discovered  that  a  gambling  bill  passed  by  the 
Delaware  senate  was  sent  to  the  governor  without  being 
submitted  to  the  house.  It  bore  a  forged  endorsement 
of  its  passage  by  the  latter  body. 

The  Colorado  house  has  concurred  with  the  senate  in 
the  passage  of  a  bill  forbidding  the  use  of  party  emblems 
on  the  official  ballot,  and  substituting  a  printed  line 
across  the  top  of  the  ballot,  reading,  "  I  hereby  vote  a 
straight  - — - —  ticket."  the  blank  to  be  filled  in  by  the 
voter  with  the  name  of  the  party  favored. 

Another  law  regarding  the  conduct  of  newspapers  has 
been  enacted  in  California.  It  requites  that  any  article 
reflecting  upon  the  character  or  integrity  of  any  living 
person,  or  upon  the  memory  of  any  one  dead,  must  carry 
the  signature  of  the  writer.  News-agency  articles  are 
exempt. 

+ 

Our  New  Colonies  and  Sugar 

M.  W.  Mount,  in  the  April  Frank  Ltsliis  Monthly,  New  York 
Condensed  for  Public  Opinion 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  hear  eastern  men  re- 
ply to  the  cry  of  the  west  and  south  :  "Admit  the  sugar 
of  the  new,  disputed  territories  into  the  United  States 
free  of  duty  and  we  are  ruined,"  with  "Plant  something 
else."  That  answer  is  made  by  thousands  of  men  who 
ought  to  know  better,  and  is  simple  in  more  ways  than 
one.  To  proceed  to  "plant  something  else,"  in  states 
given  over  to  sugar  culture  would  mean  a  creation  of  con- 
ditions worse  than  those  which  existed  after  the  civil  war. 
Then  industries  were  only  temporarily  crippled,  not 
effaced.  No  less  than  twenty-four  states  in  the  union 
are  engaged  in  the  production  of  cane,  beet,  sorghum 
and  maple  sugars ;  and  this  number  does  not  include 
states  whose  culture  has  been  experimental  and  whose 
output  is  too  small  to  be  reckoned  among  that  of  sugar- 
growing  states. 

In  1890  the  cane  acreage  alone  amounted  to  274,975, 
and  that  of  maple  and  sorghum  to  415,691  acres.  Since 
then,  largely  owing  to  the  two  cents  a  pound  bounty  on 
sugar  a  few  years  ago,  a  great  impetus  was  given  its  cul- 
ture, and  the  first  two  have  certainly  added  at  least  one- 
third  to  their  acreage,  while  the  sugar  beet  jumped  into 
prominence  with  an  area  of  30,000  acres  under  cultiva- 
tion in  1896.  It  ought  to  be  a  startling  fact  to  American 
producers  of  any  staple  that  this  country  annually  pays 
out  $100,000,000  for  foreign  sugar ;  that  Americans  con- 
sume, per  capita,  sixty-five  pounds  of  sugar  per  annum  — 
two  to  three  times  as  much  as  any  other  nation.  Pro- 
ducers can  not  be  indifferent  to  the  fact  that  it  required 
every  pound  of  wheat  and  flour  exported  in  1896  to  pay 
for  the  sugar  imported,  and  that  all  the  live  and  dressed 
beef,  beef  products  and  lard  exported  in  1897  barely  paid 
for  the  sugar  purchased  by  this  country.  Farmers  are 
annually  deprived  of  a  market  for  $100,000,000  of  sugar, 
and  the  government  forces  this  loss  upon  them. 

The  sugar  of  the  south  and  west  is  manufactured  at 
great  expense  of  machinery,  high-priced  and  skilled  tabor, 
transportation  and  handling.  It  can  not  compete  with 
1,468.000  tons  of  cheap  or  free  sugar — the  present  output 
of  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii  and  the  Philippines,  whose 
primitive  methods  of  cultivation,  general  conditions  and 
cheap  labor  enabte  them  to  export  now  almost  the  total 
amount  consumed  by  the  United  States — 2,000,000  tons 
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— which,  under  American  administration,  would  be 
doubled  and  trebled  in  three  or  four  years,  with  modern 
methods  and  machinery.  How  can  a  planter,  who  pro- 
vides all  the  comforts  of  civilized  life — including  reading- 
rooms — for  his  laborers,  and  spends  large  sums  besides 
upon  the  manufacturing  of  sugar,  compete  with  a  Filipino 
who  scratches  sugar,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  earth  with  a 
wooden  stick,  and  needs  none  of  the  physical  comforts  of 
a  different  climate  and  civilization? 

The  United  States  and  her  colonies,  the  Philippines 
and  Cuba,  produced,  three  years  ago,  2, coo, 000  tons 
of  sugar;  they  produce  more  than  that  today, 
in  spite  of  Cuba's  defiat.  The  rest  of  the  world 
produces  4,960,000  tons,  and  sells  a  goodly  pro- 
portion to  the  United  States.  What  the  people 
need  to  save  their  industry  from  destruction  -  is  a 
sped 6c  duty  on  all  imported  sugar,  with  an  additional 
discriminating  duty  from  countries  pa>ing  an  export 
bounty  equal  to  that  bounty.  To  attain  this  end  sugar 
producers  all  over  the  United  States,  with  their  vast  con- 
tingency of  foundrymen,  railroad  systems,  commission 
men  and  banks  whose  capital  floats — as  it  were — largely 
in  molasses,  have  prepared  to  make  a  strong  fight  in  con- 
gress for  the  protection  of  this  industry.  "The  net  re- 
sult of  the  Spanish- American  war,"  say  the  Democratic 
politicians,  "will  be  to  extinguish  the  sugar  industry," 
and  these  words  explain  the  action  of  senators  and  repre- 
sentatives from  sugar- producing  states,  who  voted  against 
the  acquisition  of  Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico.  Meanwhile 
the  sugar  crop  of  1898- 'go  has  increased  twelve  per  cent 
—more  than  the  usual  6.49  per  cent  per  annum— and 
planters,  while  making  the  most  of  a  big  yield  and  fair 
prices,  are  putting  their  shoulders  together  to  strenuously 
oppose  any  further  encroachments  from  Philippine  and 
Cuban  sugars,  and  to  remedy,  if  possible,  existing  evils 
arising  from  the  lesser  competition  of  our  colonies.  It 
would  appear,  that  were  sugar  a  Republican  issue,  its 
tafety  might  be  assured  by  a  strong  protective  tariff, 
which  it  will  likely  never  secure  under  its  present  Demo- 
cratic backing. 

4- 

A  Canadian  Objection  to  United  States  Control 
of  the  Isthmian  Canal 

Major  General  T.  Bland  Strange,  in  the  Canadian  Afagatine, 
1  oronto.  Lxcerpt 
Will  the  new  gateway  to  the  further  east  be  kept  open, 
unless  Great  Britain  holds  to  the  rights  accorded  by  the 
Gayton-Bulwer  treaty,  and  keeps  her  duplicate  key  in  the 
West  India  islands  ?  Between  the  best  of  friends,  part- 
ners or  relatives,  it  is  desirable  that  each  should  keep  their 
respective  keys  of  the  mutual  safe.  In  addition  to  the 
motion  in  congress  to  abrogate  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty 
and  make  the  Nicaragua  canal  an  American  ditch,  to  be 
closed  at  will  to  Great  Britain,  and  of  course  to  Canada, 
comes  the  monstrous  demand  of  the  United  States  to  put 
war  ships  on  the  lakes.  With  what  object  ?  Who  is  the 
enemy?  Are  60,000,000  people  of  the  United  States 
afraid  of  being  conquered  by  6,000,000  Canadians?  Wolf 
and  lamb  I  Both  Great  Britain  and  America  are  forbid- 
den by  treaty  to  put  warships  on  the  lakes.  It  would  be 
a  serious  drawback  to  Great  Britain  to  be  obliged  to 
lock  up  a  part  of  her  navy  in  the  inland  waters  of  Amer- 
ica. When  a  new-found  friend  asks  to  be  allowed  to  put 
a  pistol  to  your  head  as  a  proof  of  reconciliation,  the 
nan  or  nation  who  allows  it  has  no  brains  worth  blowing 
out. 

Various  Topics 
Houston  Post :  Those  native  leaders  who  arc  trying  to  or- 
ganize a  branch  of  the  Republican  party  in  Porto  Rico  know 
on  which  side  of  the  bread  to  look  for  the  butter. 


The  Ontario  legislature  has  passed  a  bill  providing  for  a 
retaliatory  tax  against  insurance  companies  having  their  head 
offices  in  stales  where  discrimination  against  Canadian  com 
panies  exists. 

E.  V.  Debs,  at  the  Nineteenth  Century  Club,  New  York  .- 
We  live  under  a  system  that  makes  the  commission  of  a  crime 
necessary  to  secure  employment.  The  inhuman  system  has 
sunk  the  whole  mass  of  labor  10  the  dead  level  of  industrial 
servitude.  It  required  five  hundred  years  to  travel  from  the 
inquisition  to  the  injunction. 

New  York  Evening  Post:  A  correspondent  of  ours 
living  in  Berlin  writes  that  the  favorite  curse  upon  the  streets 
of  that  city,  in  all  eases  requiring  extreme  denunciatory  vio- 
lence is  "  Eagan  solldich  verpflegen  /"  or,  in  English,  May 
you  have  Eagan  to  board  you  !"  This  shows  how  the  fame  of 
our  commissary  department  has  spread  over  the  world.  It 
will  pain  our  good  president  to  learn  that  the  people  of  Ger- 
many have  reached  so  harsh  a  conclusion  in  regard  to  the  do- 
ings of  one  of  his  subordinates  of  whom  he  thinks  so  well  that 
he  gives  him  a  six  years'  vacation  at  full  pay. 

As  to  the  Pennsylvania  legislative  inquiry  into  the  charges 
of  bribery  incident  to  Quay's  fight  for  the  senalorship  the 
Philadelphia  Ledger  thinks  that  the  investigation  has  already 
advanced  far  enough  to  justify  the  house  in  turning  over  the 
testimony  to  the  district  attorney  of  Dauphin  county  for  pre- 
sentation to  the  grand  jury,  and  remarks :  The  would-be 
bribe-givers  should  be  arraigned  for  their  crimes,  and  the» 
we  may  be  able  to  get  a  little  nearer  the  principals,  for  it  is 
quite  certain  that  the  little  fellows  put  forward  to  buy  the 
United  States  senatorship  for  Mr.  Quay  did  not  expect  to  in- 
vest their  own  money." 

The  navy  department  officials  have  compiled  data  based 
on  the  run  recently  made  by  the  naval-supply  steamer  Solace 
from  Norfolk  to  Manila  which  would  seem  to  credit  to  the 
Solace  the  world's  record  lor  a  long-distance  run.  The  data 
supplied  by  the  naval  officials  show  that  the  Solace  covered  a 
distance  of  11.670  knots  in  forty-three  days.  This  time  in- 
cluded all  stops,  and  also  included  the  slow  speed  which  is 
demanded  through  the  Suez  canal.  Inclusive  of  all  stops,  and 
including  the  less  than  six  knots  speed  through  the  Sues 
canal,  the  So/ace  averaged  for  the  11, 670  knots  a  speed  of 
111-3  knots  per  hour.  Naval  officials  express  the  opinion 
that  in  order  to  make  the  above  record  the  Solace  must  have 
maintained  in  the  open  sea  a  mean  speed  of  about  i6# 
knots  per  hour. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  central  council  of  the  national  sound- 
money  league  held  in  this  city  on  Wednesday,  a  committee 
was  appointed,  consisting  of  Edward  Atkinson  of  Massachu- 
setts, A  B.  Hepburn  of  New  York.  E.  P.  Wells  of  North  Da- 
kota, to  prepare  resolutions  setting  forth  the  purposes  of  the 
league  in  the  matter  of  congressional  legislation  on  the  money 
question.  This  committee  has  resolved,  •■  That  the  national 
sound-money  league  demands  that  a  declaratory  act  of  con- 
gress be  passed  making  all  bonds,  notes,  or  other  obligations 
of  the  United  Stales  payable  in  the  lawful  unit  of  value,  which 
is  by  statute  a  dollar  made  of  gold  ;  also  an  act  of  legislation 
giving  ihc  holder  of  any  note  or  coin  of  the  United  States  the 
right  to  demand  redemption  under  suitable  provision  in  re- 
spect to  subsidiary  coins  of  less  than  one  dollar  each  in  said 
unit  of  value  or  dollar  made  of  gold  or  its  multiples  in  other 
gold  coin." 

Times  0/  Cuba,  March  if :  Governor  Ludlow  has 
brought  suit  in  the  civil  court  of  Havana  against  young 
Guiolc.  the  editor  of  the  English  page  of  La  Lucha,  for 
alleged  criminal  libel.  The  offence  was  the  writing  of  three 
editorials,  in  the  first  of  which  he  referred  to  a  petition  of  the 
people  of  Holguin  for  the  reinstatement  of  Colonel  Wiley,  who 
had  been  removed,  and  hinted  that  if  the  military  governor  of 
Havana  were  relieved  of  his  office,  there  would  be  no  peti- 
tioning of  the  people  for  his  reinstatement.  In  the  same  issue 
of  the  paper  there  appeared  an  editorial  by  the  same  author 
which  suggested  that  public  interests  demanded  the  removal 
ol  T.  Bentley  Mott,  assistant  adjutant-general  on  Governor 
Ludlow's  staff.  A  third  editorial,  appearing  March  10,  passed 
certain  strictures  upon  Governor  Ludlow  for  his  order  with 
reference  to  the  closing  of  cafes  for  selling  intoxicating  liquors, 
to  soldiers. 
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FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 

Cecil  Rhodes  in  Germany 

Referring  to  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes's  interviews  last  month 
with  Emperor  William  relative  to  the  former's  African  tele- 
graph and  railway  projects,  the  London  correspondence  of 
the  New  York  fnlmne,  of  later  date  than  the  press  com- 
ment following,  says  : 


Cecil  Rhodes  has  returned  to  London  after  his  inter- 
views with  the  German  kaiser,  not,  it  is  said,  in  the  best 
of  humor.  Germany  has  given  him  nothing  but  vague 
promises,  which  are  not  likely  to  be  of  much  practical 
value  for  years  to  come.  Meanwhile  he  is  pressing  the 
British  government  to  give  him  a  financial  guarantee  for 
his  trans-African  railway,  but  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer is  by  no  means  willing  to  pledge  British  credit 
for  this  scheme,  and  it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  a  guar- 
antee will  be  granted.  Such  a  refuial  will  excite  much 
indignation  in  the  imperialistic  press,  which  strongly  sup- 
ports Mr.  Rhode*  On  this  point  there  is  some  division 
of  opinion  in  the  cabinet  for  Mr.  Chamberlain  supports 
Mr.  Rhodes,  and  would  be  prepared  to  make  some  sacri- 
fice to  assist  the  projects  of  the  South  African  "  Napo- 
leon," while  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  clings  to  the 
strictly  economical  view  and  holds  that  if  Mr.  Rhodes 
wants  money  he  can  get  it  from  his  friends  or  in  the  open 
market,  and  that  the  British  treasury,  in  a  year  of  extra- 
ordinary naval  and  military  expenditure,  ought  not  to 
finance  railway  schemes  in  interior  Africa. 

London  Telegraph 

The  reception  accorded  in  Berlin  to  the  great  South 
African  statesman  is  not  only  gratifying  to  the  visitor 
himself,  but  to  the  English  nation,  which  feels  itself  hon- 
ored in  the  favor  shown  to  its  stalwart  and  imperialist 
son.  Nor  are  the  material  benefits  less  considerable.  If 
we  look  at  the  matter  first  from  our  own  point  of  view,  it 
seems  clear  that  Mr.  Rhodes  has  not  only  attained  a  final 
settlement  as  to  the  course  of  the  telegraph  line  from 
north  to  south,  but  also  secured  a  concession  as  to  that 
part  of  the  Cape  to  Cairo  railway  which  is  to  pass  through 
German  territory.  On  the  other  side,  German  politicians 
have  recognized  how  vast  are  the  advantages  they  are 
likely  to  gain  from  a  cooperation  with  Great  Britain  in 
this  magnificent  scheme.  Doubtless  they  intend  to  retain 
some  sort  of  control  over  the  line  so  far  as  it  traverses 
their  own  territories  ;  but  the  main  point — that  trading 
interests  are  identical,  and  that  both  countries  will  derive 
benefit  from  an  opening  up  of  new  ground  and  equal 
facilities  of  commerce — they  seem  to  have  learnt  from  the 
skilful  diplomacy  of  Mr.  Rhodes.  The  meeting  of  the 
emperor  and  the  Englishman  will,  perhaps,  mark  the 
commencement  of  a  new  era. 

Berlin  Kclnittkt  /jitunje 

If  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes  wishes  to  open  up  the  German 
hinterland  of  East  Africa  by  a  railway  further  than  has 
been  done  hitherto,  we  do  not  know  what  can  be  urged 
against  it  on  the  part  of  Germany,  so  long  as  German 
supremacy  is  completely  maintained.  On  both  sides 
boundary  posts  will  have  been  set  up  within  which  the 
main  lines  for  a  real  understanding  can  be  laid  down. 
Such  a  demarcation  of  boundaries  we  consider  to  be  a 
welcome  event  ;  for  in  economical  affairs,  if  mutual  com- 
petition is  unavoidable,  an  agreement  regarding  common 
interests  is  all  the  more  desirable.  Wc  hear  with  pleasure 
that,  in  this  respect,  Mr.  Rhodes's  stay  in  Berlin  has  not 
been  fruitless. 

Umiiun  Daily  Newt 

Mr.  Rhodes  is  only  a  private  citizen,  but  it  seems  as  if 
he  might  now  succeed  in  repairing  by  other  means  the 
plunder  of  Lord  Salisbury  and  the  unsuccessful  attempt 


of  Lord  Rosebery  to  retrieve  it.  If  the  question  of  terri- 
torial control  be  put  in  abeyance,  Mr.  Rhodes  bas  of 
course  a  card  in  his  hand.  He  can  play  off  the  king  of 
the  Belgians  against  the  German  emperor,  and  the  Ger- 
man emperor  against  the  king  of  the  Belgians.  The  em- 
peror is  a  first-rate  man  of  business,  and  it  is  very  probable 
that  he  will  prefer  to  see  the  rails  and  the  wires  ran  on  his 
side  of  the  lake  rather  than  on  the  king's  side.  As  for 
Mr.  Rhodes,  he,  we  imagine,  builds — as  the  Romans  built 
— with  an  eye  for  the  future. 

Vienna  Xtue  Fnit  Prtitt 
The  imaginative  emperor  and  the  Napoleon  of  South 
Africa  met  to  discuss  a  scheme  worthy  of  them  both. 
Cecil  Rhodes  is  not  what  one  would  style,  by  ordinary 
standards,  a  correct  man.  In  his  personality,  energy  and 
perseverance  are  blended  with  traits  of  cunning  and  sub- 
tlety. He  not  only  organized  the  Jameson  raid,  but 
denied  his  share  in  it  when  responsibility  was  apportioned ; 


MX.  CECIL  RHOOB8:    "MY  FRIEND  THE  KAISER." 

OOM  PAUL:  'YOUR  FRIEND  <  I  THOUGHT  HE  WAS  MINE  " 


and  his  countrymen,  usually  as  susceptible  as  other 
nations  on  points  of  honesty  and  public  morals,  never- 
theless pardoned  him.  Time  also  worked  in  his  favor. 
Truer  reports  about  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the  Trans- 
vaal forced  people  to  rectify  their  original  opinions  ;  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  under  exactly  the  same  circum- 
stances Oom  Krtiger  would  not  receive  a  similar  telegram 
from  the  Emperor  William  today,  as  is  proved  by  the 
audience  granted  to  Mr.  Rhodes. 

London  .SV.  Jaryts's  Gaulle 

We  can  not  but  feel  a  certain  tender  commiseration 
for  President  Kruger.  Little  more  than  than  three  years 
ago  the  German  emperor  was  his  very  good  friend,  and 
was  telegraphing  his  hearty  congratulations  upon  the  fail- 
ure of  the  Jameson  raid.  Now  he  has  finally  lost  the 
"  fond  gazelle  "  he  tended  with  such  devotion.  It  was  bad 
enough  that  the  emperor  should  have  refused  to  receive 
Dr.  I^yds,  but  it  must  be  a  sorrow  s  crown  of  sorrow 
to  see  him  receiving  Mr.  Rhodes.  With  this  historic 
interview  between  the  two  empire-builders  vanishes  the 
last  chance  of  European  support,  or  even  sympathy,  for 
the  out-worn  methods  of  Pretoria. 

Berlin  National  /.eitung 

An  understanding  has  been  reached  with  regard  to  the 
completion  of  the  telegraph  line  from  the  Cape  to  Cairo, 
and  there  is  hope  of  the  speedy  attainment  of  an  under- 
standing concerning  railway  construction,  whereby  the 
simultaneous  building  of  Mr.  Rhodes's  north  and  south 
railway  and,  on  the  German  side,  of  a  line  from  the 
African  coast  to  the  region  of  the  great  lakes  would  be 
provided  for.    The  question  of  railway  construction  in 
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southwest  Africa  has  not  formed  the  subject  of  negotia- 
tion between  the  German  government  and  Mr.  Rhodes. 
London  Ltader 

Mr.  Rhodes  must  have  begun  to  wonder  by  this  time 
what  the  merits  of  his  proposals  arc.  Originally  the  Capc- 
to-Cairo  railway  was  to  be  a  magnificent  commercial 
enterprise  of  the  lucrative  type  which  is  beloved  of  finan- 
cial "patriots."  When  it  was  found  that  that  cock  would 
not  fight,  another  was  substituted.  It  was  to  be  the 
coping-stone  of  the  imperial  idea.  But  now  the  imperial 
idea  has  gone  touting  to  Germany,  and  Mr.  Rhodes  is 
engaged  in  showing  that  his  plan  will  serve  German  in- 
terests in  Africa  not  only  "in  the  widest  sense,"  but  also 
'in  all  their  bearings."  Times  are  changed,  with  a 
vengeance. 

Paris  Journal 

The  visit  of  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes  to  Berlin  constitutes  at 
once  a  justification  of  the  Jameson  outrage  and  a  defence 
of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  ambitious  schemes.  The  Boers 
have  lost  their  interest  in  the  eyes  of  Germany  and  of  the 
Kuiperor  William,  who  formerly  showed  himself  so 
sympathetically  imperative  towards  them. 

Pre  tun  a  V»lkssUm 

The  increase  of  German  influence  as  a  factor  in  Africa 
will  be  of  benefit  to  the  two  republics  whose  only  desire 
is  to  be  unmolested. 

The  Anglo- French  African  Convention 

Henry  Norman,  the  London  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Times,  comments  as  follows  on  the  terms  of  the 
Anglo-French  African  convention  : 


First.  The  convention  finally  recognizes  the  rights  of 
Great  Britain  over  the  whole  Upper  Nile  valley.  M.  Dcl- 
casse,  however,  has  succeeded  in  having  the  convention 
so  worded  that  it  in  no  wise  alters  the  international  aspect 
of  middle  and  lower  Egypt,  which,  therefore,  still  remains 
a  European  question. 

Second.  England  gets  what  she  has  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  dispute  demanded,  namely,  the  whole  terri- 
tory subject  to  Egypt  before  the  Mahdist  rebellion. 

Third.  France  has  now  consolidated  an  enormous 
African  empire.  Except  Morocco,  which  no  power  can 
touch  without  instantly  precipitating  war,  since  any  civil- 
ized power  holding  Morocco  could  open  or  close  the 
Mediterranean  at  its  will,  and  except  British  and  German 
colonies  in  West  Africa  and  Tripoli,  France  now  controls 
the  whole  Mediterranean  hinterland  as  far  south  as  the 
Congo  ana  as  far  east  as  the  Nile  valley.  Here  is  room 
for  any  amount  of  colonial .  enterprise,  and  it  will  he  of 
the  greatest  interest  to  see  what  France  does  with  it. 
Hitherto,  she  has  shown  herself  much  more  clever  at  po- 
litical intrigue  to  gain  territory  than  at  the  less  brilliant 
but  more  important  duty  of  imposing  peace  and  winning 
commercial  prosperity  in  it. 

Fourth,  It  is  one  thing  to  draw  a  line  on  a  map  in 
London  or  Paris  and  it  is  another  thing  to  occupy  and 
subdue  172,000  square  miles  with  a  population  of  3,- 
xx>, 000,  which  arc  the  figures  for  the  new  French  sphere 
in  Wadai  and  Baghirmi  alone.  Moreover,  this  part  of 
Africa  is  the  scene  of  operations  of  the  so-called  Arab 
Napoleon,  Rabah,  a  black  chieftain  of  mixed  Negro  and 
Arab  blood,  who  has  marched  his  forces  backwards  and 
forwards,  conquering  and  devastating  and  making  only  a 
mouthful  of  any  native  ruler  who  opposed  him.  During 
the  past  year,  west  African  experts  in  London  have  been 
chiefly  interested  in  the  question  as  to  whether  France 
or  England  would  have  to  fight  Rabah.  This  glorious  but 
very  difficult  enterprise  must  now  be  undertaken  by  France 
in  return  for  the  huge  dominion  which  passes  to  the  pro- 


tection of  the  tri-colorcd  flag.  Rabah  has  devastated 
Baghirmi,  but  Wadai,  the  principal  sphere  of  red-hot 
Arab  fanaticism  still  left  in  Africa,  is  an  unknown  country 
which  no  modern  traveler  has  dared  approach.  Fifty 
years  ago,  Dr.  Barth  reported  the  country  as  being  rich  in 
horses  and  cattle  and  capable  of  raising  large  quantities 
of  food.  With  an  army  including  7,000  cavalry  Sheikh 
Senoussis  and  his  followers,  the  most  fanatical  of  Muham- 
medans,  have  their  headquarters  at  Wadai.  There  are 
20,000,000  of  them  throughout  northwest  Africa,  and 
many  in  Algeria  and  Tunis.  These  must  necessarily  be 
overawed  before  any  commercial  or  civilized  develop- 
ment can  be  carried  out. 

Fifth.  Italy,  whose  colonial  ambitions,  as  has  re- 
cently been  seen  in  China,  arc  not  measured  by  her  naval, 
military  or  financial  powers,  has  always  regarded  Tripoli 
as  destined  for  her.  It  has  long  been  an  axiom  in  foreign 
affairs  that  Italy  would  fight  for  Tripoli  just  as  England  or 
France  would  fight  for  Morocco.  But  by  the  present 
convention  almost  the  whole  of  the  hinterland  of  Tripoli 
is  given  to  France,  whose  next  step  will  be  to  attempt  to 
secure  Tripoli  for  itself.  Hence,  a  new  Mediterranean 
complication. 

The  Crisis  in  Jamaica 

Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun 
The  government  of  Jamaica,  under  instructions  from 
the  colonial  office  in  London,  is  making  an  effort  to  re- 
form the  budget  in  such  a  way  as  to  balance  revenues 
and  expenditures,  much  to  the  disgust  of  an  element  of 
the  population.  In  past  years,  while  sugar  was  a  profit- 
able crop,  the  colony  was  prosperous.  The  revenue  was 
large  and  public  expenditure  was  increased.  Offices  were 
multiplied,  salaries  were  made  comfortable  and  various 
expensive  public  services  were  inaugurated.  The  class  of 
persons  interested  in  maintaining  the  existing  scale  of  ex- 
penditure became  numerous  and  influential.  Naturally 
enough  this  class,  now  that  the  revenue  has  declined  and 
retrenchment  is  necessary,  violently  opposes  any  program 
of  reform  that  lops  off  expenditure,  and  fights  determin- 
edly for  a  policy  which  will  increase  the  price  of  sugar  and 
enable  the  government  to  dispense  with  inconvenient 
economies. 

Instead  of  imposing  new  taxes  to  increase  the  colony's  * 
revenue  and  reducing  expenses,  so  that  income  and  outgo 
may  balance,  the  Jamaica  officeholders  and  planters  in 
sist  that  the  British  government  should  impose  a  counter- 
vailing tax  on  all  bounty-fed  sugar  imported  into  the 
united  kingdom.  The  effect  of  this,  it  is  held,  would  be 
to  create  a  better  market  for  Jamaican  sugar,  raise  the 
price  of  that  commodity,  restore  the  prosperity  of  the 
island,  increase  its  revenue  and  thus  enable  it  to  maintain 
its  present  scale  of  expenditure.  The  reforms  proposed 
from  London  are  odious  because  they  imply  acceptance 
of  the  present  depressed  condition  of  Jamaican  industry  as 
inevitable  and  permanent — imply  the  rejection  of  the 
Jamaican  plan.  The  English  government  has  agreed  to 
give  the  Jamaicans  what  is  in  effect  a  bounty  on  their 
production  of  sugar,  to  assist  in  improving  colonial  indus- 
try and  pay  off  arrears  of  debt,  but  this  the  islander* 
deem  inadequate.  They  want  their  own  way,  and  some 
go  so  far  as  to  try  to  bulldoze  the  London  government  by 
threats  of  offering  the  island  to  the  United  States,  in  case 
Jamaican  sugar  is  not  given  British  protection.  Imme- 
diate and  heroic  measures  arc  demanded,  and  advice  to  go 
into  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  and  india  rubber  is  rejected 
with  scorn. 

Jamaica  is  administered  by  a  governor  and  council, 
part  of  the  council  being  elected,  while  part,  like  the  gov- 
ernor, is  appointed  from  London.  In  pursuance  of  the 
plan  of  making  the  colony  pay  its  own  way  hereafter,  the 
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governor,  under  instructions  from  the  home  government, 
recently  introduced  in  his  council  a  tariff  bill  putting  a 
tax  of  sixteen  and  three-quarters  per  cent  on  sewing 
machines,  typewriters,  paper,  magazines  and  books,  while 
other  luxuries  are  left  on  the  free  list.  This  is  "a  tariff 
for  revenue  only,"  not  for  protection,  and  is  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  Dingley  tariff,  but  it  was  fiercely  opposed  by 
elected  members  of  the  council  as  "oppressive."  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  custom  in  all  countries  other  than  the 
United  States,  the  new  rates  were  made  operative  from 
the  day  on  which  they  were  proposed,  subject  to  confir- 
mation by  the  council.  This,  too,  was  deemed  oppres- 
sive. Thereupon,  in  view  of  the  opposition  of  elected 
members,  additional  members  were  appointed  to  the 
council,  and  with  their  votes  the  new  tariff  has  been  car- 
ried. The  plan  of  blocking  all  government  proposals 
till  there  is  a  countervailing  tax  placed  on  German  sugar 
has  accordingly  been  beaten,  and  the  strong  arm  of  the 
suzerain  power  is  used  to  enforce  the  distasteful  principle 
that  every  community  must  tax  itself  to  meet  its  expenses. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  what  the  Jamaicans  are  "  going  to 
do  about  it." 

4 

"  Secret  Commissions  " 

London  Truth 

A  considerable  sensation  seems  to  have  been  caused  by 
the  report  of  the  London  chamber  of  commerce  on 
"secret  commissions,"  but  the  report,  though  it  collects 
and  focuses  a  great  deal  of  interesting  evidence,  can  con- 
tain nothing  that  is  new  to  the  majority  of  business  and 
professional  men  in  this  country,  and  the  suggestions 
offered  for  dealing  with  the  evil  seem  decidedly  timid  and 
tentative.  The  chamber  of  commerce,  or  its  special  com- 
mittee, is  very  lukewarm  on  the  proposal  to  make  this 
form  of  bribery  a  criminal  offense,  and  stress  is  laid  on 
the  danger  of  criminal  legislation  in  advance  of  "the 
public  conscience. "  Are  we  really  to  assume  that  the 
public  conscience  does  not  know  the  difference  between 
honesty  and  dishonesty  f 

I  do  not  suggest  that  all  secret  commissions  necessanly 
imply  dishonesty ;  but  there  is  a  large  class  of  cases  in 
which  such  a  commission  is  given  as  a  reward  to  an 
agent  for  betraying  the  confidence  of  his  principal.  In 
such  a  case,  an  agent  is  in  reality  a  party  to  a  conspiracy 
to  defraud,  and  any  form  of  conspiracy  to  defraud  ought 
to  be  treated  as  a  crime.  If  the  public  conscience  does 
not  recognize  that,  we  have  here  another  instance  of  the 
mischief  which  is  done  by  the  squeamishness  which 
hesitates  to  call  a  spade  a  spade.  There  are  cases,  no 
doubt,  in  which  neither  the  giving  nor  the  receipt  of  a 
commission  is  prompted  by  dishonest  intent.  Intention, 
however,  is  of  the  essence  of  all  crime,  and  in  this,  as  in 
other  cases,  we  may  safely  leave  it  to  a  jury  to  find 
whether,  in  any  given  instance,  the  criminal  intention 
was  or  was  not  present 

Pending  legislation,  the  most  useful  passage  in  the 
report  is  that  which  sets  out  succinctly  the  present  state 
of  the  law  in  regard  to  secret  commissions.  As  many 
of  my  readers  may  not  have  this  at  hand,  I  think  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  reproduce  it.  There  is  no  doubt, 
as  the  committee  remark,  that  if  the  law  in  its  present 
shape  were  more  systematically  enforced  by  principals, 
the  evil  would  never  have  attained  its  present  dimensions. 
For  the  benefit  of  those  principals  who  may  be  disposed 
to  stand  on  their  rights  when  they  know  them,  here  is  the 
passage  from  the  report  of  the  committee  : 

A  master  or  principal  may  recover  from  his  servant  or 
agent  everything  which  has  been  received  by  him  by  way  of 
secret  commissions  in  the  course  of  his  service  or  agency, 
and  if  the  accounts  have  been  settled  between  the  principal 
and  his  agent,  and  it  can  be  shown  in  a  single  instance  that 


the  accounts  are  tainted  with  fraud  or  wilful  omission,  the 
accounts  may  be  re  opened,  and  the  agent  be  required  to 
re-state  and  verify  them  by  oath. 

A  master  or  principal  may  as  a  general  rule  dismiss  with- 
out notice,  or  without  payment  in  lieu  of  notice,  any  servant 
or  agent  who  has  received  and  not  disclosed  a  bribe. 

A  contraciing  party  may  repudiate  and  rescind  any  con- 
tract entered  into  through  an  agent  who  has  received  a  bribe 
from  the  other  side. 

A  contracting  party  may  recover  from  the  briber,  and 
the  bribed,  or  either  of  them,  any  sum  which  he  has  paid 
under  the  contract,  and  which  in  consequence  of  the  bribe 
was  in  excess  of  the  fair  or  market  price. 

A  contracting  party  whose  agent  has  been  bribed  by  the 
other  party  during  the  execution  of  the  contract  may,  in  spite 
of  its  being  part  performed,  rescind  and  recover  what  he 
paid,  both  to  the  briber  and  the  bribed. 

In  another  paragraph  the  chamber  of  commerce 
suggests  that 

It  would  be  highly  advantageous  if  masters  and  principals 
when  entering  into  engagements  with  servants  and  agents 
would  call  attention  to  the  subject,  and  make  the  refusal  of 
all  bribes  an  express,  instead  of  an  implied,  term  of  the 
contract  of  service  or  agency. 

+ 

Various  Topics 

The  election  of  the  Greek  minister  of  foreign  affairs  having 
been  declared  invalid,  the  whole  cabinet  resigned  April  3. 

The  Dutch  anarchists  have  decided  to  hold  an  inter- 
national  assembly  coincident  with  the  peace  conference  at 
The  Hague.  The  free  socialists  will  meet  concurrently  with 
the  anarchists. 

About  one-half  of  the  industrial  manufacturing  concerns 
of  Japan  are  running  at  a  loss,  A  still  more  deplorable  situ- 
ation is  shown  by  an  examination  of  the  condition  of  the 
native  industries. 

The  Tribune  of  Ceneva  notes  a  considerable  decrease  in 
emigration  from  Switzerland  to  the  United  States,  and  says 
that  ••  in  this  fact  may  be  seen  an  indication  of  an  improve- 
ment in  the  economic  status  of  Switzerland,  particularly  as 
concerns  agriculture." 

Consul  Johnston  writes  from  Utilla,  Honduras,  that  he  has 
persuaded  the  school  board  on  the  island  to  adopt  American 
school  books.  The  English  language,  and  no  Spanish,  is 
taught  in  the  schools.  Heretofore  the  books  used  were  pub- 
lished in  England. 

An  arrangement  has  been  made  under  which  ex-Minister 
of  Finance  Morine  will  succeed  Sir  James  Winter  as  premier 
of  Newfoundland  on  January  1,  1900.  This,  it  is  said,  will 
settle  the  political  difficulties  through  which  Newfoundland 
has  been  passing  of  late. 

Since  January  a  tax  of  twenty-five  francs  has  been  levied 
upon  unmarried  natives  of  Madagascar.  Women  of  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  who  are  not  mothers  of  children  are  taxed 
fifteen  francs.  Each  legitimate  child  is  subject  to  a  tax  of 
seven  francs,  and  for  every  illegitimate  child  a  tax  of  fifty 
francs  is  required. 

A  steamer  arriving  at  New  Orleans,  last  week  brought 
news  that  martial  law  was  declared  in  Bluefieldson  March  18. 
Torres  is  in  command,  and  has  thrown  many  of  the  partici- 
pants in  the  Niraraguan  revolution  under  Reyes  into  jail, 
from  which  they  will,  it  is  expected,  be  removed  only  to  be 
shot. 

The  emigration  of  Russians  into  Siberia  has  increased  in 
a  most  unexpected  manner,  during  the  past  few  years,  owing 
to  the  Trans-Siberian  railway.  Emigration,  which  between 
1880  and  1889  only  averaged  between  10,000  and  20,000  per 
annum,  increased  to  100,000  in  1895,  to  207,000  in  1896,  and 
to  325.000  in  1897.  The  Russian  peasants  of  the  south  now 
emigrate  by  whole  villages  at  a  time  to  Siberia.  Neverthe- 
less, colon  zaiion  in  Asiatic  Russia  has  been  much  impeded 
by  the  convict  system.  This  subject  is  one  to  which  the  Czar 
Nicholas  and  his  advisers  arc  known  to  have  given  their  closest 
attention,  and  it  is  now  stated  that  the  Siberian  convict  system 
will  shortly  be  abolished,  to  be  replaced  by  penal  settlements 
in  European  Russia. 
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Experiments  in  Anthropometrical  Examination 

New  York  Evening  Post.  Condensed  for  Public  Opinion 
The  New  York  juvenile  asylum  is  conducting  an  ex- 
tremely interesting  investigation  in  what  is  practically  a 
new  field.  This  is  a  careful  anthropometrical  examina- 
tion of  all  the  children  committed  to  the  asylum.  The 
examinations  arc  conducted  by  Dr.  Ales  Hrdlicka,  with  a 
view  to  learning  as  much  as  possible  about  the  physical 
condition  of  the  children  who  are  being  admitted  to  and 
kept  in  juvenile  asylums.  It  is  well  known  that  many  of 
the  children  admitted  into  the  juvenile  asylums  come 
from  very  poor  classes  of  people.  The  second  large  con- 
tingent of  the  inmates  are  children  who  have  been  sent 
to  the  institution  as  incorrigible  or  even  criminal.  Both 
these  classes  of  children  are  from  a  sociological  point  of 
view  abnormal,  and  it  is  important  to  learn  how  far 
their  physical  characteristics  correspond  to  their  moral 
character.  It  is  self-evident  that  if  either  or  both  of  the 
two  classes  of  children  were  found  to  correspond  physi- 
cally to  their  social  or  moral  state— that  is,  if  they  were 
physically  inferior  to  other  children  of  the  same  sex  and 
similar  age — then  these  subjects  would  have  to  be  con- 
sidered as  generally  handicapped  in  the  struggle  of  life. 
The  only  thing  which  could  be  done  for  such  children 
■n  an  institution  like  the  juvenile  asylum  would  be  more 
or  less  to  compensate  for  their  natural  defects  Under 
such  circumstances  the  asylum  would  be  no  more  than  a 
correctional  institute,  and  could  never  turn  out  normal 
children  who  would  be  fully  capable  of  wrestling  with  the 
difficulties  with  which  they  will  be  confronted  in  life.  If 
such  is  the  case,  the  community  could  not  expect  greatly 
to  improve  them  in  the  short  term  of  two  or  three  years, 
but  would  have  to  take  very  much  prolonged  additional 
care  of  these  individuals. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  inmates  of  the  juvenile 
asylum  are  not  found  to  differ  greatly  in  their  strength 
and  constitution  from  the  average  ordinary  children,  and 
thus  not  be  handicapped  by  serious  physical  defects,  then 
the  state  of  these  children  will  be  very  much  more  hope- 
ful. The  community  could,  in  this  case,  expect  that  a 
course  of  proper  training  and  instruction,  such  a  course 
as  it  tries  to  provide  for  these  children  in  the  juvenile 
asylum,  would  be  largery  sufficient  to  elevate  or  reform 
these  children,  and  to  allow  them  to  reach  the  normal 
average  standard  of  boys  and  girls  of  their  ages.  Indi- 
viduals of  this  kind  would  be  on  an  almost  equal  footing 
in  facing  the  problems  of  their  lives  with  other  individuals 
who  have  never  been,  socially  or  morally,  inferior,  and 
they  would  be  almost  as  fully. capable  as  these  other 
children  of  becoming  good  and  useful  members  of  the 
community 

In  order  to  come  to  as  definite  a  decision  as  possible 
on  this  question,  a  few  important  measurements  are  taken 
of  each  child  entering  the  asylum,  measurements  that  will 
best  show  the  child's  evolution,  and  which  will  not  be 
difficult  or  uncertain  of  execution.  In  addition  to  the 
measurements  there  are  two  simple  tests  of  the  strength 
of  the  hand  and  arm,  a  thorough  inspection,  and  a  test 
of  the  heart  and  lung*.  The  results  of  these  examina- 
tions are  carefully  tabulated  and  compared,  and  many 
conclusions  of  general  interest  may  be  drawn  from  them. 

When  the  children  are  admitted  into  the  institution, 
they  are  almost  invariably  in  some  way,  both  morally  and 
physically,  inferior  to  healthy  children  from  good  social 
classes  at  large.  A  closer  observation,  however,  reveals 
the  fact  thit  the  inferiorities  of  the  children  who  are  be- 
coming inmates  of  the  juvenile  asylum  are  in  the  majority 
of  cases  only  the  results  of  neglect,  or  of  improper  nutri- 
tion, or  of  both  these  causes  combined.    Many  of  the 


children  are  more  or  less  neglected,  or  spoiled,  or  less 
developed  or  strong  than  they  should  be;  but  a  really  in- 
ferior child,  that  is,  an  inherently  vicious  or  an  imbecile 
child,  or  a  child  who  could  not  be  much  improved  by- 
better  food  and  better  hygienic  surroundings,  is  a  very 
rare  exception.  Among  the  first  improvements  noticed 
in  the  children  are  better  appetite  and  better  appearance; 
while  from  the  moral  standpoint  it  is  noticeable  that  the 
children  stop  using  foul  language,  show  more  obedience, 
and  manifest  much  less  disposition  to  lying  and  pilfering. 

What  is  a  very  important  fact,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  best  evidence  of  the  real  character  of  these  children, 
is  that  after  their  admission,  gradually  all  of  the  individ- 
uals of  the  same  sex  and  age  become  more  and  more 
alike,  and  show  less  and  less  of  their  former  diversity. 
Each  child,  of  course,  preserves  the  fundamental  differ- 
ences of  its  nature,  but  it  loses  gradually  more  and  more 
of  those  conditions,  both  physical  and  moral,  which  dis- 
tinguished it  acutely  from  the  healthy  and  well-trained 
children,  as  well  as  from  the  individuals  confined  a  longer 
time  in  the  institution.  These  changes,  although  taking 
place  on  the  basis  of  rule  and  advice,  are  not  due  to  com- 
pulsion. One  of  the  most  important  factors  in  this  im- 
provement of  the  newly  admitted  subjects  is  the  sponta- 
neous emulation  by  the  newcomers  of  the  already 
improved  habits  of  the  children  who  have  been  here 
longer.  After  the  first  few  weeks  of  residence  the  children 
settle  well  down  to  the  life  of  the  institution,  and  can 
seldom  be  seen  in  any  but  a  happy  state  of  mind. 

+ 

Modes  of  Punishment  in  Cuba 

Jamks  F.  J.  Archibald,  in  l.tilte's  Weekly,  New  York.  Con- 
densod  for  Public  Opinion 
From  what  I  have  seen  of  the  people  here,  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  extreme  measures  are  necessary  in  modes 
of  punishment,  for  they  are  not  as  amenable  to  mild  cor- 
rection as  the  Anglo-Saxon.  When  the  American  rule  in 
Cuba  commenced  the  prisons  were  full  of  innocent  men. 
I  went  through  the  Carcel  de  la  Habana  with  a  couple  of 
members  of  General  Ludlow's  staff,  and  we  found  many 
against  whom  no  charge  had  been  made  and  no  record  of 
imprisonment  entered.  One  man  said  he  had  been  im- 
prisoned for  two  years,  and  that  he  did  not  know  what 
his  offense  was.  The  keeper  of  the  prison  said  he  merely 
had  verbal  orders  to  see  that  the  man  did  not  get  away. 
General  Ludlow  ordered  an  investigation  board  of  offi- 
cers, who  gave  all  those  who  applied  a  hearing,  and  in 
consequence  many  were  pardoned.  One  man  had  been 
in  the  prison  for  twenty-four  years,  and  his  crime  was 
that  of  striking  his  corporal  when  he  was  a  soldier.  The 
prisons  were  most  filthy,  with  the  one  exception  of  the 
presidio  of  Havana,  which  is  the  penitentiary  of  the 
island,  and  this  was  scrupulously  clean  and  orderly.  In 
the  office  of  the  prison  hung  a  large  certificate  showing 
that  this  prison  had  taken  the  first  award  at  the  Colum- 
bian world's  fair  at  Chicago  for  work  in  prisons. 

In  this  prison  the  convicts  make  cigars  and  cigarettes 
for  one  of  the  first-class  firms  who  deal  in  the  best  to- 
bacco, and  the  work  they  do  is  by  far  more  cleanly  than 
that  of  the  best  cigar  factories  in  the  city.  The  convicts 
are  dressed  in  plain  white  cotton,  with  no  distinguishing 
marks,  and  should  one  escape  he  would  go  undetected  so 
far  as  his  dress  was  concerned,  for  it  is  quite  the  same  as 
many  men  wear.  There  are  no  cells,  but  the  building  is 
divided  into  sections  with  fifty  to  a  hundred  men  in  each. 
The  sections  have  a  president  elected  by  the  prisoners  and 
sanctioned  by  the  authorities.  He  must  have  seived  at 
least  three-fourths  of  his  sentence  before  he  is  eligible  to 
the  office,  and  through  him  must  go  all  communications, 
complaints,  and,  in  fact,  all  business  of  his  section.  He 
is  allowed  certain  privileges,  and  has  a  little  separate 
section  with  a  bed  for  his  own  apartment.    The  prisoners 
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are  allowed  a  small  amount  for  the  work  they  do,  so  that 
they  may  save  something.  The  system  of  records  is  well 
kept,  and  in  a  moment's  time  the  entire  history  of  any 
criminal  in  this  prison  can  be  found. 

The  mode  of  capital  punishment  has  long  been  a 
source  of  interest,  and  has  been  greatly  misunderstood  by 
Americans.  Very  few  really  understand  the  mechanism 
of  the  garrote,  and  I  think  there  are  but  few  who  do  not 
imagine  that  it  is  a  relic  of  the  inquisition  and  a  machine 
of  torture.  In  principle  the  garrote  is  quite  the  same  as 
hanging,  although  it  is  by  far  surer.  The  garrote  is  of 
simple  mechanism.  There  is  an  upright  post,  before 
which  is  a  stool.  The  ankles  of  ihe  condemned  are  man- 
acled to  each  side  of  the  stool,  and  the  hands  are  fattened 
in  a  natural  position  in  front.  The  seat  is  not  unlike  a 
piano-stool,  as  it  has  a  screw  by  which  the  height  is  made 
to  suit  the  condemned.  The  back  of  the  neck  rests 
against  a  forked  piece  of  steel,  while  a  bar  is  locked 
across  the  throat,  connected  by  two  bars  from  an  elon- 
gated screw,  to  which  a  handle  is  connected.  A  half-turn 
of  the  handle  serves  to  shoot  the  forked  piece  out  and 
draw  in  the  throat  bar,  and  in  this  manner  the  neck  is 
broken  better  than  the  noose  does  in  hanging.  Immedi- 
ately the  turn  is  made  a  black  pall  is  thrown  over  the 
body,  and  it  is  allowed  to  remain  for  some  time,  until  life 
is  entirely  extinct. 

There  is  a  prison  hospital  near  the  presidio,  in  which 
the  sick  are  treated,  and  everything  about  this  institution 
is  quite  as  cleanly  and  orderly  as  in  the  main  building. 
Of  the  other  prisons  the  same  could  not  be  said  when 
American  rule  commenced,  but  in  the  past  couple  of 
months  a  remarkable  change  has  taken  place.  The  po- 
litical prisoners  were  taken  across  the  harbor  to  Cabanas, 
and  very  few  ever  lived  to  leave  the  place,  and  most  of 
them  were  taken  into  "Laurel  Ditch,"  where  they  were 
shot  and  their  bodies  cast  into  the  sea.  The  new  Cuban 
police  force,  organized  by  ex-Chief  McCullagh,  of  the 
New  York  force,  under  the  direction  of  Major  John  Gary 
Evans,  ex-governor  of  South  Carolina,  is  to  be  made  ef- 
fective immediately,  and  if  the  members  do  not  make  a 
success  it  will  not  be  the  fault  of  these  officers,  for  they 
have  drilled  and  instructed  them  most  carefully,  and  now 
it  only  remains  for  them  to  show  whether  the  Havana  po- 
lice is  to  be  a  success,  and  whether  they  can  hold  the 
criminals  of  Cuba  down  as  the  Americans  have  done  in 
the  short  time  thev  have  been  administering  justice. 

+ 

Philanthropy  and  Investigation 

The  New  York  Evangtlnt,  March  30.  Comlensed  for 
Pi.Bi.n:  Opinion 
The  New  York  society  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty 
to  children — commonly  called  the  Gerry  society — is  a 
curious  anomaly.  It  possesses  extraordinary  powers, 
which  it  is  said  to  use  in  some  cases  arbitrarily  and  harshly, 
while  in  others  it  refuses,  from  what  seems  equally  ar- 
bitrary perverseness,  to  initiate  criminal  prosecutions, 
even  where  there  is  apparently  cruelty  or  neglect.  It  is 
possible,  however,  that  this  criticism,  although  widespread 
and  persistent,  may  be  unjust.  Certainly  the  society  has 
in  countless  instances  succeeded  in  rescuing  children 
from  unfit  surroundings,  and  its  agents  have  been  of  great 
assistance  to  magistrates  by  the  investigation  of  cases  in 
which  the  disposition  of  children  is  involved.  For  all 
this  work  the  society  deserves  and  receives  public  appre- 
ciation. 

This  public  favor  and  the  reputation  of  the  society 
for  the  conservative  use  of  its  exceptional  powers  have 
been  seriously  endangered  within  the  past  few  weeks  by 
the  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  society,  through  its  friends 
at  Albany,  to  escape  from  the  inspection  of  the  state  board 
of  charities.  Through  this  board  the  state  of  New  York 
inspects  and  receives  reports  from  the  public  and  private 


charitable,  correctional,  reformatory  and  eleemosynary  in- 
stitutions and  societies  of  the  state.  This  oversight  is 
reasonable  in  principle  and  has  worked  well.  The  agen- 
cies have  gained  by  the  guarantee  of  their  management 
which  such  an  inspection  gives,  and  the  dependent  wards 
of  the  state  are  protected  from  abuses  to  which  public 
and  private  chanties  are  alike  subject. 

The  great  body  of  charitable  societies  have  readily 
complied  with  the  provisions  of  the  law.  The  Gerrr 
society  alone  appears  to  have  found  them  objectionable. 
It  has  taken  the  curious  position  that  it  is  not  a  charitable 
society  at  all,  but  a  subordinate  governmental  agency.  This 
absurd  contention  has  unfortunately  been  given  some 
countenance  by  a  justice  of  the  supreme  court,  who  de- 
cided, however,  that  the  society,  although  a  "subordinate 
governmental  agency  "  as  to  part  of  its  work,  is  a  chari- 
table society  as  well,  since  it  provides  board  and  clothing 
for  destitute  children,  and  that  in  this  latter  capacity  it 
is  subject  to  inspection  by  the  state  board.  An  appeal 
will  doubtless  be  taken  from  this  decision,  and  it  may  be 
assumed  that  the  court  of  appeals  will  make  short  work  of 
this  distinction,  and  will  discover  the  fact  that  all  of  the 
work  which  the  society  does  is  charitable,  including  its 
investigations  and  prosecutions,  since  they  have  for  their 
object  the  protection  of  children  from  cruelty  and  neglect. 

The  plain  truth  is  that  the  public  must  either  know 
the  facts  regarding  the  actual  management  and  methods 
of  the  Gerry  society  or  transfer  the  important  functions 
which  it  exercises  to  responsible  public  officials,  who,  if 
"subordinate,"  will  at  least  be  subordinate  to  the  people 
directly  or  to  other  officials  who  are  held  to  public  ac- 
count. There  should  be  no  further  trifling  with  the  ele- 
mentary duty,  of  thorough  inspection  by  the  state  of  this 
society,  with  its  extensive  and  exceptional  powers ;  and 
the  present  bills  should  be  promptly  defeated.  Not  a 
line  of  defense  for  the  bills,  so  far  as  we  can  discover,  has 
appeared  in  any  paper. 

Dealing  with  the  Married  Vagabond 

Mary  E.  Richmond,  general  secretary  of  the  charity 
organization  society  of  Baltimore,  has  prepared  a  very 
practical  little  volume*  for  those  who  are  beginning  to  do 
charitable  work  in  the  homes  of  the  poor,  whether  as  in- 
dividuals or  as  representatives  of  some  church  or  society. 
We  quote  the  following  from  her  chapter  on  the  Bread- 
winner at  Home  : 


The  method  to  be  followed  in  dealing  with  the  family  of 
the  married  vagabond  must  depend  upon  circumstances, 
but  it  will  usually  be  necessary  to  let  him  find  out  what  the 
charitable  community  expects  of  him,  and  this  he  will 
hardly  do  unless  the  charitable  withhold  all  aid  except  in 
the  form  of  work.  A  visitor  will  not  succeed  in  bringing 
this  about  until  he  has  taken  the  trouble  to  find  out  what 
sources  of  relief  are  open  to  the  family,  and  has  persuaded 
each  source  to  withhold  relief.  Visitors  often  hestitate  to 
urge  this  radical  measure,  fearing  that  it  will  bring  suffer- 
ing upon  the  wife  and  children ;  but  the  plain  fact  is  that 
the  family  of  a  lazy  man  must  suffer,  that  no  amount  of 
material  relief  can  prevent  their  suffering. 

Often  when  a  man  finds  that  charitable  people  are 
quite  in  earnest,  that  they  really  intend  to  place  upon  his 
shoulders  the  responsibility  of  his  whole  family,  .he  will 
bestir  himself  and  goto  work.  He  is  not  likely  to  stay 
and  let  his  family  starve.  In  fact,  I  have  often  found 
that  the  withholding  of  relief  from  the  family  of  the 
married  vagabond  has  the  immediate  effect  of  improving 
the  material  condition  of  the  family— the  man  has  either 
found  work  or  left  home.    This  method  of  being  chari- 

•  FHfdly  Viiit,*?  mmng  Ik,  Poor.  By  M*«v  E.  Rkhmond.  Cloth,  |>p. 
n;,  |>.   New  York    M.c.uilt.n  Cn.  KK 
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table  requires  courage,  but  if  people  would  only  see  how 
wretchedness  is  perpetuated  by  the  temporizing  method, 
it  would  require  courage  to  give  small  doles. 

In  many  states  there  are  laws  for  the  punishment  of 
the  man  that  will  not  support  his  family.  Some  of  these 
enactments  are  of  very  little  use,  but  several  of  the  New 
England  states  have  effective  laws.  When  a  complete 
cutting  off  of  charitable  supplies  fails  to  bring  a  man  to 
some  sense  of  his  duty,  the  visitor  should  try  to  have  him 
punished  by  the  courts.  The  evidence  of  one  who  has 
faithfully  visited  a  family  for  a  long  time  is  very  valuable 
in  such  cases,  though  conviction  is  often  difficult  to  secure 
for  lack  of  the  wife's  testimony.  If  the  married  vagabond 
that  has  been  punished  is  still  incurably  lazy  and  irre- 
sponsible, the  visitor  should  not  allow  his  desire  to  reform 
the  man  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  best  interest  of  the 
children,  born  and  unborn.  The  wife's  duty  to  her 
husband  is  a  very  sacred  one,  but  so  is  her  duty  to  her 
children.  When  all  other  measures  fail,  the  home  should 
be  broken  up. 

Only  those  who  have  had  wide  charitable  experience 
will  be  likely  to  consider  this  separation  of  man  and  wife 
justifiable.  Says  Mrs.  Josephine  Shaw  Lowell :  "  I  have 
not  the  slightest  doubt  that  it  is  a  wrong,  and  a  great 
wrong,  to  give  help  to  the  family  of  a  drunkard  or  an  im- 
moral man  who  will  not  support  them.  Unless  the 
woman  will  remove  her  children  from  his  influence,  it 
should  be  understood  that  no  public  or  private  charity, 
and  no  charitable  individual,  has  the  right  to  help  per- 
petuate and  maintain  such  families  as  arc  brought  forth  by 
drunkards  and  vicious  men  and  women." 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  advocates  of  separa- 
tion as  a  last  resort  do  not  approve  of  divorce,  which 
would  only  multiply  sham  homes.  They  recognize  in 
certain  cases  "the  sad  fact  of  incurability,"  and  arc  pre- 
pared to  take  courageous  measures  in  order  that  the 
innocent  may  not  suffer  with  the  guiltv. 

4- 

Various  Topics 

George  C.  Thomas,  president  ol  the  church  club  of  Phila- 
delphia, has  given  the  club  a  building  site  and  $13,000  to 
further  the  work  of  the  club  among  the  boys  of  Kensington. 

The  announcement  is  made  that  Professor  William  Z.  Rip- 
ley's great  sociological  and  anthropological  work  will  be  pub- 
lished by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  in  May,  and  not  in  September. 
It  will  contain  ninety-five  anthropologic  charts  and  two  hun- 
dred and  ten  portrait  types  taken  from  photographs.  Professor 
Ripley  is  a  lecturer  at  the  Columbia  university. 

The  new  state  workhouse  of  Delaware  is  to  cost  $100,000, 
and  is  to  be  managed  by  six  unsalaried  trustees,  appointed  by 
the  resident  superior  court  judges  of  the  county.  In  contrast 
to  the  old  jail,  a  crowded,  unsanitary,  and  antiquated  struc- 
ture, the  new  workhouse  will  be  built  upon  the  most  improved 
model,  and  be  managed  on  modern  reformatory  lines,  with 
hard  labor  at  various  trades,  the  indeterminate  sentence,  pay 
for  over-time  work,  etc. 

A  plan  has  been  formulated  by  the  organized  aid  associa- 
tion ot  Jersey  City  to  provide  employment  for  needy  men  by 
organizing  what  might  be  called  a  strccl-cleaning  bureau. 
Persons  whose  houses  front  on  asphalt  streets  will  be  asked 
to  contribute  a  small  sum  weekly,  in  return  lor  which  guar- 
antee  will  be  given  that  the  asphalt  will  be  kept  clean  as 
possible.  If  the  plan  is  put  through,  one  block  of  asphalt 
should  support  one  man. 

Mr.  Jacob  A.  Riis.  who  was  recently  appointed  by  Gover- 
nor Roosevelt  to  investigate  the  conditions  of  workshops  de- 
voted to  the  manufacture  ol  clothing,  made  the  following 
recommendations  in  his  report : 

First,  that  more  factory  inspectors  are  urgently  needed  in 
New  Vurk  city,  the  present  force  Iwirig  wholly  inadequate.  Sec- 
ond, that  night  inspections  arc  necessary  to  prevent  the  bosses 
from  working  their  hands  over  hours.  Third,  that  the  inspectors 
could  with  advantage  invoke  the  authority  of  the  Iniarcl  of  health 
oftener  than  they  do,  and  thus  save  time. 


SCIENTIFIC 

The  Paris  Exposition  Telescope 

The  following  particulars  relative  to  the  telescope 
now  being  constructed  for  the  Paris  exposition  of  1900 
are  taken  from  the  Paris  correspondence  of  Sterling  Heilig, 
printed  in  a  number  of  American  newspapers.  We  re- 
gret that  we  are  unable  to  obtain  more  authoritative 
news  of  the  undertaking*: 


The  world  soon  will  begin  to  hear  about  the  immense 
telescope  that  may  turn  out  to  be  the  most  sensational 
attraction  of  the  Paris  exposition  of  1 900.  For  a  long 
time  its  prospects  were  not  bright.  The  project  was  ridi- 
culed, and  "The  moon  at  one  meter"  became  a  byword. 
The  celebrated  glass-founders  of  Saint-Gobain  threw  up 
the  construction  of  the  seven-foot  mirror  as  an  unprece- 
dented undertaking  of  doubtful  success,  while  utterly  re- 
pudiating the  possibility  of  a  ten-foot  mirror.  The  work, 
taken  up  by  the  Glaceries  de  Jeumont,  has  been  pursued 
under  continued  discouragements.  Out  of  twelve  mirror- 
disks  weighing  10,000  pounds  each  eleven  turned  out  bad. 
Only  the  first  was  perfect.  The  four-foot  object  glasses, 
cast  successfully,  had  to  be  worked  down  by  machinery 
of  a  new  construction.  As  their  polishing  is  almost  done, 
the  most  serious  difficulties  of  the  grande  lunette  appear 
to  be  at  last  surmounted. 

What  will  it  show  when  it  is  completed  ?  While  dif- 
fering among  themselves  on  this  point,  the  astronomers  of 
Paris  agree  that  new  and  wonderful  things  will  surely  be  dis- 
covered. According  to  the  most  enthusiastic  calculations, 
"  this  instrument  will  permit  us  to  see  the  moon  at  a 
distance  of  a  few  miles.  It  may  even  be  hoped  to  recog- 
nize the  presence  of  an  animal  of  the  size  of  an  elephant 
by  following  its  movements."  This  promise  is,  perhaps, 
excessive. 

Nothing  like  this  telescope  has  ever  been  attempted 
heretofore,  and  so  a  mere  comparison  of  lenses  will  not 
do  it  justice.  The  two  greatest  existing  telescopes  at  the 
present  moment  are  the  Yerkes  instrument  that  figured 
at  the  Chicago  exposition,  and  the  grand  equatorial  of 
Grucncwald,  the  pride  of  the  late  Berlin  exposition.  The 
object  glass  of  the  former  is  three  feet  five  inches  in  diam- 
eter, while  that  of  the  latter  is  three  feet  seven  inches. 
The  object  glasses  of  the  grand  lunette — for  there  are  two, 
for  different  purposes — are  four  feet  each.  It  is  true  that* 
each  extra  inch  gained  in  the  diameter  of  these  monster 
lenses  is  a  triumph  in  itself,  but  the  distinction  of  the 
grande  lunette  does  not  end  with  the  superiority  of  its 
object  glasses.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  great 
lenses  full  play  is  to  be  given  to  their  utmost  focal  dis- 
tance. For  the  first  time  it  has  been  resolved  "not  to 
subordinate  their  powers  to  any  difficulties  of  mechanical 
execution." 

To  understand  the  significance  of  this  determination 
it  is  only  necessary  to  look  at  the  Yerkes  telescope.  Sixty- 
five  feet  long  and  fully  five  feet  in  diameter,  it  is  like  an 
immense  steel  cannon  pointed  to  the  sky.  Its  weight  is 
moved  in  a  vast  cupola  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  cir- 

•Aller  this  article  waa  In  lype  we  received  a  copy  of  La  .Vrnturr,  Pari*,  con- 
Mining  a  description  ol  Ihe  telescope  H  ere  appear  I  rom  a  comparison, to  be  no 
dl*crrp.nnle»  In  Mr.  llrilig'a  account.  Enlarging  upon  the  dlmculty  ol  mount- 
ing the  Instrument  In  a  dome,  the  writer  in  rVMwvMV*  I  1 1  <>e  constructor.  M. 
(Jauller.  wa»  compel)  cl  lo  avail  Mm«ell  o<  Fourault  a  inventn  n.  known  as  the 
sideroatat  Thin  ronalata  essentially  ol  a  plane  mirror  which  l»  moved  by  clock- 
work in  auch  a  manner  that  the  luminou.  raya  laliing  In.m  a  star  upon  It*  pur- 
luce  are  reflected  in  one  liscd  and  absolutely  un.ar;  mg  direction.  When  Ihe 
anisol  a  telescope  la  placed  in  this  dlirctlon.  the  oWl  ver  at  the  ocular  will 
keep  the  lmaice  constantly  In  view  10  long  aa  the  atat  remain*  above  the  horl- 
ion.  The  wondera  the  telescope  will  reveal  will  constitute  Ihe  aatronomlcal 
legacy  of  nurepoch  to  luture  age*."  Oi>e  ol  the  ohjertivra  mentioned  by  Sir. 
Ilnllg  la  designed  lor  naual  observaUon,  and  Ihe  other  tor  photographic  work. 
A»  llluatratlon  in  the  l'arla  journal  ahowa  how  11  ia  procured  to  Uirow  the  re- 
flected Iniogea  on  a  large  acreen  where  ihey  may  he  aeen  by  hundred  a.— Editor 
Public  OemiOK. 
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cumference.  Now  the  new  Paris  instrument  will  have  an 
object  glass  four  feet  in  diameter,  whose  full  focal  dis- 
tance of  one  hundred  and  ninety-five  feet  is  to  be  utilized. 
The  grand  lunette  will  be  one  hundred  and  ninety-five  feet 
long.  Its  power  will  be  immense;  nobody  knows  how 
great.  But  what  about  its  weight  and  the  difficulties  of 
handling  it  ?  This  new  telescope  will  lie  flat  on  the  earth. 
It  will  never  need  to  be  moved  about  to  draw  a  bead  on 
any  star.  Instead,  the  image  of  the  star  or  planet  will  be 
caught  by  the  seven-foot  mirror  that  is  now  the  triumph 
of  the  Jeumont  glassworks  and  reflected  to  the  object- 
glass  in  front  of  it. 

The  great  objection  to  these  stationary  telescopes  has 
heretofore  been  the  apparent  movement  of  the  stars, 
which  made  impossible  many  precise  calculations.  In 
the  present  construction  the  micrometer  with  the  eye- 
piece is  furniihed  a  rotary  movement  which  preserves 
the  images  in  their  apparent  places.  For  the  rest  it  is 
the  great  seven-foot  mirror  that  keeps  up  with  the  rota- 
tion of  the  earth  by  means  of  clockwork.  According  to 
the  angle  given  to  it  at  the  beginning  of  the  observation 
it  can  catch  any  part  of  the  sky  and  hold  it.  The  mass 
of  glass  alone  weighs  7,000  pounds.  Its  holder  and 
machinery — without  the  stationary  frame,  which  is,  of 
course,  much  heavier— weighs  30,000  pounds.  This 
weight,  in  order  to  be  absolutely  stable,  floats  in  a  bath 
of  mercury. 

Every  one  has  heard  of  the  difficulty  met  with  in  the 
casting  of  the  great  lenses.  The  casting  and  polishing  of 
this  seven-foot  mirror  was  something  absolutely  novel. 
Now  they  have  succeeded,  they  will  try  to  make  a  ten-foot 
mirror.  The  mere  words  "  ten  feet  "  and  "seven  feet" 
do  not  speak  to  the  imagination  as  they  should.  Should 
a  circular  mirror  seven  feet  in  diameter  be  placed  against 
a  wall,  it  would,  of  course,  be  higher  than  any  man  who 
might  stand  beside  it.  But  stand  a  ten-foot  mirror  up 
behind  it,  and — such  is  the  relation  of  the  circumference 
to  the  diameter  of  a  circle — it  will  appear  to  be  fully 
twice  as  large.  The  same  is  true  of  lenses.  The  object- 
glass  of  the  Verkes  telescope  is  three  feet  five  inches  in 
diameter.  The  object  glasses  of  the  grande  lunette  are 
each  four  feet  in  diameter.  Yet  these  extra  seven  inches 
make  an  immense  difference  in  their  size  and  weight,  and 
in  the  difficulty  of  casting  and  polishing  them.  A  lense 
of  four  inches  in  diameter  costs  $1.  A  lense  twenty 
inches  in  diameter  does  not  cost  five  times  as  much,  but 
one  hundred  times  as  much,  $tioo.  One  of  the  two  flints 
of  the  grande  lunette  is  already  quite  finished.  It  weighs 
800  pounds,  and  cost  $15,000.  Each  of  the  object-glass 
crowns  will  weigh  500  pounds.  These  disks  together 
have  $50,000  worth  of  glass  in  them.  Polished,  they  will 
be  worth  $i20,coo. 

It  is  said  that  the  moon  will  give  at  the  focus  of  the 
grande  lunette  an  image  23  4-10  inches  in  diameter.  Up 
to  the  present  the  greatest  enlargements  of  local  images 
have  been  4,000  times.  With  the  grande  lunette  they 
may,  under  certain  circumstances,  be  enlarged  10,000 
times.  This  will  be  as  if  the  picture  of  the  moon  thrown 
on  a  screen — could  any  screen  be  large  enough — should 
stretch  out  234,000  inches,  or  almost  four  miles  in  diam- 
eter. No  one,  of  course,  will  see  "the  moon,"  but  only 
moon  landscapes.  How  close  will  it  bring  the  moon  to 
the  earth  ?  Some  say  within  forty  miles.  Others  say 
within  "a  few"  miles.  M.  Vandcvyver  of  Brussels  has 
put  himself  on  record  with  the  promise  that  we  shall  be 
brought  near  enough  to  view  the  evolutions  of  a  lunar 
army  corps  or  fleet.  It  will  therefore  be  a  pity  if  there 
arc  no  army  corps  or  fleets  upon  the  moon. 

+ 

There  is  enough  iron  in  a  man's  body  to  make  seven 
large  nails,  according  to  a  German  scientist. 


Quadruple  Compound  Harmonic  Motion 

M.  J.  HoFZRER,  S.  J.,  in  the  Scientific  American,  New  York, 
April  1.  Condensed  (or  Public  Opinion 
As  the  science  of  physics  advances,  harmonic  motion 
of  some  kind  or  other  is  found  to  be  at  the  bottom  of 
almost  all  phenomena.  Some  of  the  experiments,  es- 
pecially those  in  compound  harmonic  motion,  are  very 
interesting  and  instructive.  The  physicist's  ordinary  in- 
strument for  this  purpose  is  the  double  pendulum,  in 
which  a  needle  is  made  to  trace  upon  a  glass  plate  the  re- 
sultant of  two  pendulum  motions  in  planes  at  right  angles 
to  one  another.  If  the  two  pendulums  are  isochronous, 
the  needle  will  trace  straight  lines,  ellipses  or  circles,  ac- 
cording to  the  phase  of  oscillation.  If  the  pendulums 
are  not  isochronous,  but  of  lengths  corresponding  to  the 
squares  of  the  ratios  1  :  2,  2  :  3,  3  :  4,  3  :  5,  etc.,  the 
needle  will  trace  a  series  of  curves  similar  to  those  repre- 
sented in  Figs.  1,  2  and  3. 


«.  -  lUlwl  L  1-WI   1   I  W.  -Mill  t 
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If,  however,  the  plate  holder  itself  be  suspended  by  a 
thread,  so  as  to  move  without  friction,  and  then  be  at- 
tached to  two  other,  pendulums,  and  all  four  be  set  in 
motion,  each  with  its  own  time,  phase,  and  amplitude  of 
vibration,  the  result  will  be  a  new  series  of  figures,  more 
numerous  and  far  more  beautiful  than  the  preceding. 
Then  a  calcium  or  electric  light  may  be  placed  under  the 
plate  and  the  figures  thrown  upon  a  screen  while  in  course 
of  formation.  The  effect  can  easily  be  imagined — a  per- 
fectly dark  field,  receiving  gradually  bright,  white  light,  in 
the  shape  of  magnificent  curves,  circles,  stars,  and  an 
almost  unlimited  number  of  other  figures. 

The  quadruple  harmonic  motion  pendulum  designed 
by  the  writer  consists  of  a  solid  tabic  forty  inches  in 
height  ;  four  leaden  pendulum  weights,  of  twelve  pounds 
each,  and  capable  of  being  raised  or  lowered  at  will  :  four 
one-half  inch  brass  tubes  resting  upon  knife  edges  and 
carrying  gimbals  at  the  top  with  steel  wires,  which  are 
connected  hinge  fashion  with  the  needle,  and  the  plate 
holder. 

This  plate  holder  is  suspended  from  a  standard 
twenty  inches  in  height,  and  carries  a  darkened  glass 
plate  upon  which  the  needle  moves  and  traces  its  circuit- 
ous paths.  An  excellent  plate  darkener  has  been  found 
to  be  a  thin  coat  of  vaseline  covered  with  lampblack. 
These  plates,  if  covered  with  another  coat  of  varnish, 
serve  the  purpose  of  fir»t-class  negatives  for  photograph- 
ing the  curves.    Then  there  is  the  ordinary  apparatus  for 
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projection,  being  a  metallic  inclosure  for  the  lamp,  and 
the  key,  the  axis  of  a  mirror  which  reflects  the  light  up 
through  the  plate,  and  into  the  prism,  whence  it  is  thrown 
upon  a  screen.  And  last,  but  not  least,  there  is  the  con- 
trivance for  determining  the  phase  and  amplitude  of  vi- 
bration, two  elements  in  these  figures  only  second  in  im- 
portance to  time  itself.  The  amplitude  depends  upon 
the  length  of  the  cord,  which,  beginning  at  the  key,  and 
passing  down  through  the  tube,  and  then  through  the 
screw-eye,  is  fastened  to  a  small  hook  hanging  from  the 
block.  This  hook  is  raised  (thereby  pulling  the  pendu- 
lum toward  the  screw  eye),  and  put  up  through  a  hole  in 
the  block,  at  the  top  of  which  the  hook  is  caught  by  the 
end  of  a  little  lever.  This  lever  is  connected  with  the 
adjacent  pendulum  by  means  of  the  thread,  whose  exact 
length,  adjusted  by  means  of  the  thumb-screw,  determines 
the  phase  of  oscillation. 

It  may  be  asked  here  whether  there  is  any  way  of 
telling  by  inspection  the  amplitude  and  oscillation  ratio 
of  the  two  circular  motions  required  to  produce  any  of 
these  figures.  The  answer  to  these  questions  is  much 
simpler  than  may  at  first  be  imagined.  First,  the  ratio  of 
oscillations  may  be  known  from  the  number  of  points  or 
loops  in  the  figure,  since  this  number  is  always  equivalent 
to  the  sum  of  the  two  numbers  of  the  ratio,  e.  g.,  2:3  — 
5  points  or  loops  (Figs.  2,  5,  6,  7).  The  amplitude  of 
the  two  circular  motions  may  be  found  in  the  following 
manner:  The  distance  from  the  center  to  the  farthest 
part  of  the  figure  is  the  sum  of  the  two  required  ampli- 
tudes, and  the  distance  from  the  center  to  the  nearest 
part  of  the  figure  is  the  difference  of  the  two  amplitudes, 
and  from  the  sum  and  difference  the  two  amplitudes 
themselves  may  easily  be  found.  Figs.  5,  6,  7,  of  the 
ratio  2:3,  and  Figs.  8,  9,  10.  of  the  ratio  3:4,  show  how 
figures  of  the  same  ratio  may  be  varied  by  a  simple  change 
of  amplitude. 

The  New  Argonaut 

Charlxs  Sydnky  Clark,  in  Hat-fur's  Wttkh,  New  York,  April  1 

Excerpt 

About  two  years  ago  Simon  Lake,  of  Baltimore, 
designed  and  constructed  a  submarine  boat  of  an  entirely 
new  type.  Lake,  who  was  a  hard-headed,  practical  busi- 
ness man,  who  believed  that  "experience  was  the  best 
teacher,"  ascertained  whether  his  boat  was  or  was  not  a 
success  in  the  proper  way — by  cruising  in  her  over  a 
thousand  miles  on  the  surface  and  under  water,  by  de- 
scending to  the  bottom  over  a  hundred  times,  and  by 
living,  eating,  and  sleeping  in  her  when  submerged. 
With  such  a  fund  of  experience  to  draw  upon,  he  felt  him- 
self qualified  to  say  that  he  knew  the  boat  was 
successful,  and  to  design  an  improved  Argonaut,  which 
will  be  launched  during  the  coming  summer,  and  which, 
he  asserts,  will  actually  be  the  long-lookcd-for  "solution 
of  the  problem. " 

The  inventor  has  entirely  abandoned  the  theory  that  a 
submarine  boat  must  be  shaped  like  a  torpedo,  a  cigar, 
or  a  melon.  When  on  the  surface,  the  Argonaut  will 
therefore  seem,  to  the  water-line,  a  graceful  yacht  sixty- six 
feet  in  length,  without  masts,  but  fitted  with  an  imitation 
bowsprit.  From  the  center  of  the  water-tight  steel  deck 
will  rise  an  oval  conning- tower,  or  pilot-house,  surmounted 
by  a  railed  platform,  and  the  binnacle.  Aft  of  this  will 
be  the  sand-pump  for  clearing  away  sand  from  the  hold 
of  a  sunken  vessel,  pumping  up  coal,  and  uncovering  the 
long-buried  riches  of  the  sea.  The  vessel  will  be  entered 
through  the  pilot-house,  which  will  contain  the  steering- 
wheel,  apparatus  for  raising  or  lowering  anchors,  and 
means  of  controlling  the  supply  of  air  from  the  surface. 

As  a  rule,  air  will  not  be  supplied  from  the  surface 
through  iron  standing  pipes,  as  in  the  old  vessel,  but 
through  hose  leading  to  buoys  on  the  surface.    As  the 


hose  may  be  of  any  length,  while  the  standing  pipes  were 
only  fifty- six  feet  long,  the  advantage  of  this  change  is 
obvious.  The  boat  will  carry  compressed  air  sufficient  to 
give  the  crew  pure  air  for  a  day,  as  well  as  these  surface 
connections.  From  the  conning-tower  the  helmsman 
looks  up  to  the  compass  in  the  binnacle  over  his  head, 
instead  of  down  to  it,  as  sailors  usually  do.  This  may 
seem  an  unimportant  detail,  but  it  is  far  from  being  such. 
In  the  French  submarines  and  in  many  others  the  com- 
pass is  useless,  and  the  steersman  has  little  or  no  idea  of 
the  direction  in  which  he  is  heading.  In  its  elevated 
position  outside  the  hull  on  the  Argonaut  the  compass 
proved  to  be  entirely  reliable,  and  the  captain  always 
knew  "how  she  headed,"  and — by  means  of  his  cyclo- 
meter attached  to  the  wheels — the  exact  distance  traveled 
on  any  course. 

Below  the  water-line,  when  afloat,  the  lines  of  the 
yacht  body  will  melt  into  those  of  the  cylindrical  steel 
hull  of  the  submarine  boat  proper,  sixty  feet  long  and 
about  ten  feet  in  diameter ;  and  but  for  the  presence  of 
the  propelling  side  wheels  forward  and  the  steering-wheel 
journaled  in  the  rudder,  the  entire  hull  when  seen  in  dry 
dock  would  resemble  the  hull  of  a  modern  gunboat.  The 
side  wheels  of  the  new  Argonaut  will  be  only  three  feet  in 
diameter,  and  will  be  so  adjusted  that  they  can  be  raised 
or  lowered,  increasing  or  diminishing  the  distance  between 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel  and  the  sea  bottom. 

Within  the  lower  hull  will  be  five  compartments — (1) 
a  divers'  room,  with  sea- door  and  lookout-room,  in  the 
bow ;  (2)  a  spacious  cabin,  with  eight  berths,  table, 
pantries,  and  lockers  ;  (3)  an  operating  room,  with  ladder 
to  the  conning-tower  ;  (4)  a  galley,  or  cook-room;  and 
(5)  the  engine-room,  in  the  stern.  In  no  diving  submarine 
in  existence  at  present  is  there  a  cabin,  galley,  or  divers' 
room.  As  the  larger  reservoirs  for  air  and  gasolene  will 
be  placed  in  the  yacht  body,  the  boat  will  not  be  "packed 
with  machinery."  Nor  will  the  agonizing  noise  of  the 
engines  and  dynamos  cause  nervous  prostration  to  the 
crew,  as  in  other  submarines. 

Engines  of  great  power  to  drive  the  screw,  electric  en- 
gines to  drive  the  pumps,  an  electric-lighting  system,  a 
telephone  system,  and  a  ventilating  and  cooling  system 
will  be  installed.  The  telephone  system  will  enable  divers 
outside  the  vessel  to  converse  with  the  captain  and  with 
each  other.  Provision  will  also  be  made  in  the  new 
boat  for  close  inspection  of  the  bottom,  by  means  of 
tubes  closed  with  lenses  and  filled  with  compressed  air. 

In  peace  the  new  Argonaut  will  do  a  wrecking  busi- 
ness, clean  the  foul  bottoms  of  ships  (rising  under  them 
and  sending  out  divers  to  stand  on  her  deckj,  lay  stone 
walls  under  water,  fish  for  pearls,  sponges,  and  treasure. 
In  war  she  will  roll  over  the  bottom  entirely  unseen,  place 
a  mine  under  a  ship,  back  away,  and  blow  up  the  em  my, 
or  cut  cables  under  water  and  ruin  the  mine  defences  of 
harbors.  In  either  peace  or  war  she  will  be  an  addition 
to  the  American  merchant  marine  of  which  Americans 
may  well  be  proud. 

Various  Topics 
Signor  Marconi  reports  that  he  has  succeeded  in  tele- 
graphing without  wires  from  Alum  bay  to  Bournemouth,  a 
distance  of  fifteen  miles,  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  words  a  minute. 
He  sent  a  thousand  words  a  day,  and  the  messages  were 
easily  read. 

It  is  reported  that  the  deepest  ocean  sounding  yet  recorded 
has  been  made  by  the  British  steamer  Penguin,  during  a 
cruise  in  the  Pacific.  A  depth  of  4.762  fathoms  was  found 
between  Auckland  and  the  Tongan  archipelago.  The  Pen- 
guin also  investigated  the  recent  disappearance  of  Falcon 
island,  which  was  formed  during  a  volcanic  eruption  ih  1885, 
and  vanished  in  September  last  year,  and  it  was  found  that 
the  island  had  sunk  three  fathoms  below  the  surface. 
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RELIGIOUS 

The  Meditation  of  an  Early  Christian 

Edith  M.  Thomas,  in  the  Out  leek,  April  I,  New  York 
To  that  great  Light  that  shone  from  Nazareth, 
Who  best  discerned  the  things  of  Life,  of  Death, 
Who  taught  us,  first  and  last,  that  love  for  man 
Avails  where  naught  else  can, 

Who  gave  the  Law,  To  others  do  as  ye 
Yourselves  would  be  done  by — I  make  my  plea, 
(And  pardon  grant  that  oft  I  strove,  and  failed, 
To  show  how  Love  availed!) 

For  this  I  found — full  often  found,  in  sooth — 
The  precious  things  of  justice  and  of  truth 
And  faith  fraternal  which,  past  all,  I  sought, 
By  men  were  deemed  as  naught; 

Since  better  did  they  love  to  be  beguiled 
With  glozing  words  and  flatteries  smoothly  filed, 
And  little  did  they  crave  that  I  should  do 
The  deed  I  deemed  most  true. 

I  gave  them  what  I  daily  prayed  might  be 
In  human  love  apportioned  unto  me — 
What  had  been  meat,  to  fill  my  hungering  lot; 
In  vain  I  it  fed  them  not. 

And  now,  I  see  it  is  not  counted  good 
To  do  to  others  save  as  others  would.' 
Ixird.  in  what  manner  should  one  hold 
Thy  Law  surnamed  of  Gold  ? 

+ 

Methodists  and  the  Bible 

New  York  Timet 

In  the  Christian  Advocate,  the  editor,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
James  M.  Buckley,  deals  with  the  recent  address  of  Dr. 
Cad m an  to  the  Methodist  ministers'  meeting  in  Manhat- 
tan, which  has  attracted  such  wide-spread  attention. 
Dr.  Buckley  was  present  at  the  meeting,  and  he  is  natur- 
ally very  much  perturbed  over  the  attention  it  has  attrac- 
ted and  the  criticism  it  has  evoked.  He  insists  on  the 
fact  that  the  meeting  was  a  private  one  from  which  re- 
porters were  excluded,  and  that  therefore  the  reports  as 
to  what  was  said  are  liable  to  be  distorted  and  erro- 
neous. This  is  really  a  more  important  point  than  Dr. 
Buckley  appears  to  realize,  for  the  members  of  the  church 
are  liable  to  ask  themselves  if  the  Methodist  ministers 
have  an  exoteric  doctrine  which  they  preach  to  their 
congregations  in  which  the  sacred  scriptures  are  extolled 
as  the  source  of  all  light  and  life,  and  an  esoteric  doc- 
trine, only  to  be  propounded  to  the  initiated  behind 
locked  doors,  in  which  they  arc  taught  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  infallibility  of  the  Bible  is  a  delusion  and  a  snare. 

Dr.  Buckley  practically  admits,  as  Dr.  Cadman  did  in 
an  interview  on  the  subject,  that  the  published  reports  of 
his  discourse  were  substantially  correct.  He  says  that 
the  subject  under  discussion  was  in  part  whether  the  Bible 
was  absolutely  infallible  in  science,  and  in  matters  that 
did  not  relate  to  the  purpose  for  which  the  revelation  was 
given,  and  in  this  sense  the  speaker  took  the  ground  that 
the  Bible  is  not  inerrant  or  infallible;  that  the  writers 
used  the  current  knowledge  of  the  time  for  illustration  or 
incidental  reference.  The  ground  was  also  taken  that 
the  inspiration  is  not  verbal,  as  was  held  by  many  in  for- 
mer times;  that  it  was  an  inspiration  received  from  God, 
of  truth  expressed  according  to  the  character  and  tem- 
perament of  the  writers.  It  was  maintained  that  all  parts 
of  the  Bible  are  not  equally  inspired  and  that  it  is  the 
right  of  the  critical  student  to  determine  the  respective 
values  by  comparing  them  with  the  fuller  light  given  in 
the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ. 


OttUeck  (Ind.  Cong.),  New  York 

Dr.  Cadman  agrees  with  the  advanced  constructive 
critics.  He  was  not  irreverent;  he  was  not  destructive; 
and  yet  he  clearly  recognized  the  problem  which  presses 
upon  all  intelligent  students  of  the  Bible.  If  we  might 
be  permitted  to  make  a  suggestion,  it  would  be  that  such 
a  paper  might  appropriately  be  followed  by  another  on 
the  process  by  which  the  canon  of  scripture  was  deter- 
mined. The  reception  of  this  paper  shows  that  there  is 
in  the  Methodist  communion  a  large  number  of  people 
who  would  be  almost  panic-stricken  by  such  a  simple 
statement  of  facts  concerning  the  Bible  as  all  scholarly 
students  accept,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  there  are 
many  among  the  ministry  and  professors  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  whose  eyes  are  open,  and  who  are  not 
at  all  afraid  to  tell  the  people  the  conclusions  to  which  a 
reverent  and  thorough  study  of  the  origins  of  the  sacred 
scriptures  inevitably  lead. 

Zioni  Herald  (Meth.),  Boston  (Mass.) 

The  assured  results  of  Biblical  criticism  should  be 
given  frankly  to  the  church.  The  people  can  always  be 
trusted  with  the  truth,  and  if  they  are,  they  will  confide 
in  and  heed  the  judgment  of  the  Christian  preacher  and 
teacher.  To  keep  the  people  ignorant  of  any  truth,  as  if 
it  were  forbidden  or  injurious  for  them  to  know  it,  has 
been  the  greatest  mistake  of  Protestantism  as  well  as  of 
Romanism.  There  is  nothing  lawful  or  helpful  for  the 
Christian  scholar  to  know,  which  does  not  belong  as  well 
to  the  humblest  member  of  the  church.  That  any  phase 
of  truth  connected  with,  related  to,  or  involved  in,  the 
study  of  the  Bible  is  harmful  to  any  person,  is  a 
popish  error  and  assumption.  Every  truth  of  the 
Bible  belongs  to  every  student  of  the  Bible.  A  faith 
which  is  virile,  aggressive  and  conquering  can  not  be 
implanted  by  accepting  certain  traditional  notions  about 
the  Bible,  but  only  by  knowing  intelligently  and  com- 
prehensively the  book  itself.  For  these  reasons  we  plead 
anew  that  our  Christian  teachers  give  the  people  the  re- 
sults of  Biblical  study  in  this  critical  age.  If  our  whole 
constituency  were  properly  informed— as  they  should  be 
— that  even  the  investigations  of  the  destructive  critic 
have  been  comparatively  harmless,  and  that  the  total  re- 
sults of  the  researches  of  the  last  twenty-five  to  fifty  years 
have  not  changed  one  fundamental  truth  of  the  Bible, 
but  have  only  served  to  eliminate  wrong  notions  about 
the  book  which  had  come  to  receive  general  acceptance, 
then  they  would  not  be  "panic-stricken  by  a  simple  state- 
ment of  facts  concerning  the  Bible,"  as  the  Outlook  alleges. 
Advance  (Cong.)  Chicago  (111.) 

Dr.  Cadman  has  recently  been  creating  a  stir  by  talk- 
ing about  the  "errancy  "  of  the  Bible.  Let  no  Christian 
be  frightened  by  a  phrase.  It  may  be  freely  conceded 
that  the  Bible  is  incidentally  errant,  while  at  the  same 
time  its  essential  inerrancy  is  firmly  believed.  It  has  to 
use  human  language,  which  is  an  imperfect  medium  for 
conveying  truth.  It  spoke  to  men  in  different  stages  of 
moral  and  spiritual  development  and  adapted  its  messages 
to  the  comprehension  of  the  men  in  each  age.  It  has  not 
been  kept  fiee  from  minor  mistakes  of  transmission,  and 
possibly  it  contains  minor  inaccuracies  arising  from  the 
considerable  freedom  which  the  Holy  Spirit  gave  to  the 
writers  in  making  it  a  human  as  well  as  a  divine  book. 

+ 

Presbyterian  Unification  in  Scotland 

Christian  Work  (Ind.),  New  York 
Among  the  numerous  events  associated  with  the  clos- 
ing years  of  this  nineteenth  century,  well  calculated  to 
rejoice  the  hearts  of  Christians  everywhere,  is  that  now 
working  out  in  Scotland  in  the  movement  for  the  union 
of  the  Free  and  United  Presbyterian  Churches,  two  pow- 
erful ecclesiastical  organizations.    Each  of  these  bodies 
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presents  a  history  that  is  unique  in  the  line  of  religious 
progress.  The  Church  of  Scotland  was  born  of  many 
severe  conflicts.  Indeed  it  may  be  said  to  have  been  the 
outgrowth  of  bloody  conflicts,  and  its  establishment  was 
a  triumph  of  the  sterner  Protestantism  which  was  pecu- 
liar to  tbe  higher  religious  instincts  of  the  Scottish  people. 
But  it  was  a  state  church,  and  as  such  had  in  its  polity 
some  features  with  which  a  freedom-loving  people  were 
not  likely  to  remain  long  contented.  The  struggle  begin- 
ning under  the  leadership  of  Ebenczer  Erskine  in  1733 
culminated  in  1843  in  that  memorable  meeting  of  the 
general  assembly,  with  the  Marquis  of  Bute  as  lord  high 
commissioner  (representative  of  the  crown),  and  Dr. 
Welsh  as  moderator.  The  assembly  waited  lor  the  mes- 
sage from  the  representative  of  the  queen  complying  with 
the  demands  of  the  popular  party,  but  it  came  not. 
Fally  prepared  for  the  emergency,  the  moderator  rose  and 
read  the  declaration  which  had  been  signed  by  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty-one  ministers.  That  declaration  claimed  as 
of  right  that  the  church  should  be  protected  from  the  en- 
croachments of  the  court  of  session,  and  protested  "  that 
all  and  whatsoever  acts  of  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain 
passed  without  the  consent  of  this  church  and  nation  in 
alteration  of  the  government  and  discipline  of  the  church 
are  void  and  null."  As  the  result  of  that  declaration 
many  a  minister  and  his  family  were,  in  that  moment, 
homeless,  and  in  many  a  case  without  the  common  hos- 
pitality of  friendly  shelter.  There  were  people  who  called 
that  a  transaction  of  "  grit ; "  the  men  themselves  claimed 
to  do  it  "by  the  grace  of  God."  On  that  day,  Dr. 
Chalmers  acting  as  moderator  of  the  new  assembly,  was 
bom  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland. 

In  1820  the  Associated  Synod  (Anti- Burghers)  and  the 
General  Associate  Synod  (Burghers)  united  under  the 
curious  title  of  the  United  Secession  Church.  In  1847. 
four  years  after  the  Free  Church  foundation,  the  United 
Secession  and  the  Relief  Churches  united  under  the  title 
of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church.  Although  the  Free 
Church  held  fast  to  the  belief  that  the  church  might,  with 
propriety,  accept  aid  from  the  state,  and  the  United  Pres- 
byterian Church  continued  a  thoroughly  and  uncompro- 
mising body  of  believers  in  the  entire  independence  of 
the  church  as  distinct  from  state  control  or  state  pay,  or 
both,  there  has  been  a  growing  bond  of  sympathy  and 
religious  brotherhood  between  the  two  churches. 

Prrthylrrian,  Philadelphia  (ra. ) 

The  friends  of  Church  unity  will  rejoice  in  these  bright 
prospects  for  the  union  of  two  Presbyterian  bodies  whose 
interests  are  so  identical,  and  whose  combined  power 
would  work  so  beneficently  for  Scotland  and  the  cause  of 
Christ.  Alike  in  doctrine  and  polity,  there  seems  to  be 
no  real  justification  for  their  separate  existence.  Covering 
the  same  territory,  they  could  do  better  work  for  Christ 
if  heartily  united.  Scotland  has  suffered  in  the  past 
greatly  from  a  divided  Presbyterianism,  and  if  the  Lord 
favors  its  unification  at  the  present  time,  there  'will  be 
general  gratulation  and  thanksgiving  not  only  in,  but 
outside,  of  the  land  of  John  Knox. 

+ 

The  Need  of  a  Theological  Renaissance 

Samuel  McComb,  in  the  New  York  Ob'trvrr  (Pres.)  Condensed 
for  PiniLic  OriNioN 
It  has  become  the  fashion  to  declaim  against  the 
dreariness  and  emptiness  of  the  pulpit.  Physicians  jest- 
ingly recommend  their  insomnia  patients  to  go  to  church. 
Intellectual  young  men  cynically  decline  the  invitation  to 
attend  service  and  turn  upon  their  well-meaning  mentors 
with  a  half-amused  smile  :  "  Don't  you  know  the  church 
is  played  out  ? "  One  of  the  lamentable  results  of  this 
tendency  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  our  abler  youths,  the 
men  of  really  first-class  intelligence,  eschew  the  ministry, 
prefer  those  professions,  the  names  of  which  are  not  syn- 


onyms for  amiable  stupidity,  or  second  rate,  mediocre,  if 
pious  intelligence. 

The  truth  is,  the  clamant  demand  of  our  time  is  for  a 
radical  reform  in  pulpit  ideals  and  aims.  For  white  it  is 
true  that  preaching  is  losing  its  hold  on  large  masses  of 
the  educated  and  the  thoughtful,  it  is  equally  true  that 
men  were  never  so  anxious  to  hear  what  can  be  said  about 
the  primary  questions  of  life  and  duty  as  they  are  today, 
and  never  has  there  been  such  an  opportunity  for  the 
preacher  as  the  present  affords.  The  world  has  grown 
introspective,  and  with  introspection  comes  trouble. 
There  is  something  out  of  joint — but  what?  It  stands 
before  the  preacher  asking  for  an  answer  to  its  deepest 
need.  Too  often  the  preacher,  devoid  of  insight, 
knowledge,  sympathy,  has  no  revealing  and  reconciling 
word,  can  only  take  refuge  in  a  barren  formula  or  in  the 
shibboleths  of  a  narrow  and  cramping  ecclcsiasticism. 
What  then  is  our  need  ? 

I  reply  :  a  renaissance  of  theology  in  the  pulpit.  We 
hear  much  of  the  scepticism  of  our  time,  and  timid  souls 
are  always  waiting  for  a  catastrophe  that  never  happens. 
But  the  scepticism  of  the  crowd  is  very  much  like  the 
theology  of  the  crowd  in  this,  that  both  are  rooted  in  a 
profound  and  far-reaching  ignorance  as  to  what  Christian 
beliefs  really  are.  The  crass  materialism,  the  exter 
nal  and  unspiritual  conception  of  truth,  the  fossilized 
phrases  out  of  which  all  life  has  long  since  fled  which  we 
find  so  plentifully  within  the  church,  are  reflected  in  the 
popular  infidelity  which  concerns  itself  with  the  measure- 
ments of  Noah's  ark,  the  standing  still  of  the  sun  upon 
Gibcon,  and  the  age  of  Methuselah.  But  the  ignorance 
of  believer  and  sceptic  alike  may  be  traced  largely  to  the 
weakness  of  the  pulpit.  The  cry  of  the  hour  is  for  men 
who  will  re-study  and  re-vitalize  the  regnant  ideas  of  the 
gospel  of  Christ,  who  will  steep  tliem  amid  the  living  re- 
alities of  experience,  and  make  them  once  more  the  pos- 
session of  heart  and  conscience. 

+ 

Methods  of  the  Institutional  Church 

Ei>WA*n  Jl'nsoN,  in  the  Chirago  (III.)  Standard (Bapt. ) 
Condensed  for  Public  Opinion 
The  forms  which  institutionalism  will  assume  are 
sure  to  vary  with  the  requirements  of  different  fields. 
Methods,  which  are  fruitful  in  one  spot,  may  elsewhere 
prove  barren  and  useless.  We  have  to  make  experiments, 
just  as  a  ferry  boat  bumps  against  the  sides  of  a  dock  and 
seems  to  feel  its  way  to  its  exact  destination.  In  institu- 
tional work,  we  frequently  find  ourselves  in  the  wrong 
path  and  have  to  retrace  our  steps  in  silence.  The 
question  a  church  should  ask  is,  "What  physical,  social 
and  industrial  needs  are  there  in  this  particular  community, 
which  are  not  already  ministered  to  by  other  churches 
or  organizations?"  It  is  a  mistake  for  us  to  try  to  cover 
ground  which  is  already  occupied  by  others.  But  in 
every  community  there  are  sure  to  be  some  neglected 
classes,  some  needs  of  the  people  which  are  not  met. 
Very  much  can  be  done  by  a  wise  philanthropy,  which 
regards  the  physical  needs  of  the  people.  For  example, 
there  may  be  a  dispensary,  a  fresh  air  work,  a  public  ice 
water  fountain,  a  penny  provident  fund,  a  flower  mission, 
a  bureau  for  the  poor,  (through  which  work  is  secured  for 
the  unemployed  and  relief  applied  to  the  needy  and  de- 
serving in  their  homes — mainly  to  women  and  children — 
in  such  a  way  that  each  person  gives,  if  posssible,  some 
equivalent  in  work  for  the  relief  extended),  a  mother's 
meeting,  (attended  by  poor  women,  who  sew  for  three 
hours,  and  are  credited  for  their  work  with  30  cents,  re- 
ceiving the  value  of  the  money  in  groceries  at  wholesale 
prices,  or  in  clothing  made  at  the  meeting),  a  sewing- 
school,  (where  poor  little  girls  are  taught  to  sew  in  the 
most  scientific  way,  passing  from  the  simplest  form  of 
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sewing  to  the  most  elaborate  embroidery).  There  may  be 
a  kindergarten,  singing-classes,  a  great  volunteer  chorus 
choir ;  a  young  men's  club,  (with  its  social  room,  library 
and  reading-room),  girls'  fricndlics,  a  boys'  club  (with 
games  and  pastimes) ;  classes  in  gymnastics  for  young 
men,  for  women  and  girls  and  for  boys,  a  class  in  steno- 
graphy. There  may  be  a  children's  home,  or  a  home  for 
the  aged,  or  a  hospital,  (consisting  of  one  airy  ward  with 
a  room  for  a  trained  nurse). 

1  shuuld  be  glad  to  see  the  local  church  girdled  with 
philanthropic  institutions,  each  on  a  small  scale,  meeting 
the  needs  of  the  immediate  neighborhood,  as  orphanage, 
hospital,  home  for  the  aged,  and  so  on.  The  human 
mind  could  hardly  conceive  a  more  perfect  philanthropic 
machine  for  cleaning  up  the  misery  and  vice  of  a  great 
town  than  its  network  of  churches,  provided  each  church, 
in  a  systematic  way,  undertook  to  cope  with  the  circumja- 
cent evils  and  needs.  We  like  to  say  that  Christianity  is 
the  root  of  all  our  philanthropies,  but  the  common  man 
can  not  trace  the  connection.  If  the  church  directly  in- 
terested itself  in  curing  social  sores,  a  laboring  man  could 
not  pass  one  of  our  ecclesiastical  structures  without  the 
same  softening  of  the  heart  and  moistening  of  the  eye 
which  he  feels  when  he  passes  some  great  hospital  and  sees 
the  white  faces  of  little  children  pressed  against  its  windows 
and  thinks  that  his  turn  may  come  to  seek  shelter  within 
its  arms.  The  institutional  church  has  no  easy  task. 
Dangers  always  lurk  in  the  path  that  leads  to  the  supreme 
good.  So  fascinating  are  social  problems  that  the  church 
may  be  easily  allured  into  merely  secular  and  humanitarian 
activities  and  forget  to  proclaim  her  great  evangel,  the 
fatherhood  of  God  revealed  to  mankind  in  the  person  of 
Christ.  She  becomes  absorbed  in  the  task  of  changing 
environment,  instead  of  holding  to  her  original  mission — 
supplying  motives  for  the  change  of  character,  unmindful 
of  Dr.  Chalmers"  great  saying,  "Righteousness  is  the 
parent  of  comfort" 

Various  Topics 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Army  Y.  M.C.  A.  the  soldiers 
at  Porto  Rico  arc  to  have  a  first  class  cafe",  also  a  reading 
room  and  gymnasium.  General  Henry-has  cooperated  with 
the  secretaries  and  the  army  officers  are  all  in  sympathy  with 
the  work. 

The  initiative  in  a  movement  for  union  of  the  Baptist 
Church  north  and  south  has  been  taken  in  Missouri.  The 
young  people's  unions  of  the  two  divisions  have  been  united 
and  now  a  committee  has  been  appointed  to  promulgate  the 
idea  of  a  union  of  their  missionary  interests  in  that  state. 

The  committee  ot  the  Fifth  Avenue  Presbyterian  church 
has  recommended  the  congregation  to  call  to  the  pastorate, 
to  succeed  the  late  Dr.  John  Hall,  the  Rev.  Alexander  Con- 
nell, of  the  Regents  Square  church  in  London.  Mr.  Connell 
is  just  reaching  home  Irom  a  tour  around  the  world  for  the 
purpose  of  inspecting  missions  in  China.  The  Outlook  says: 
••  He  is  a  comparatively  young  man,  being  still  under  thirty- 
five  years  of  age.  He  is  a  Scotch  Highlander  and  a  graduate 
of  the  University  of  F.dinburgh,  where  he  had  a  distinguished 
career.  Thus  tar  he  has  been  known  rather  as  a  genial  man 
of  varied  ability  and  attractive  character  and  manner  than  as 
a  great  preacher." 

/«•/<•/»-  mieni  :  A  careful  study  of  the  statistics  of  mission- 
ary work  in  Japan  for  the  year  1898,  recently  compiled  by 
Rev.  H.  Loonns,  of  Yokohama,  reveals  some  interesting  and 
instructive  facts  : 

The  total  figure*  at  the  close  ol  the  year  arc  40,1)81  Protest- 
■nil,  5J-427  Roman  Catholics  and  24.531  Creek  Catholics, 
During  the  year  the  Protestant  bodies  baptized  4  400  persons,  the 
Roman  Catholics  4  082  and  the  ('.reek  Catholics  070.  There  were 
heavy  losses  by  death  and  excommunication  in  all  three  bodies, 
so  that  the  net  gains  of  the  year  are  not  great  — Prutesiants.  403; 
Roman  Catholics,  631;  Creek  Catholics,  675.  The  total  number 
of  Protectant  missionaries,  including  wives  and  single  women,  i* 
602.  This  is  an  increase  of  33  over  the  previous  year.  The 
Roman  Catholic  missionaries  number  I  to  and  the  nuns  102.  The 
Greek  Catholics  have  only  three  missionaries. 


LETTERS   AND  ART 

Edouard  Rod 

Axsfc  GARRISON  KkinTon,  in  the  New  York  Xation.  Condensed 
for  Plhi.h:  Opinion 
With  the  last  twenty  years  the  path  of  truth  abandoned 
by  naturalism  has  been  retraced.    From  exteriors  a  re- 
treat has  been  made  into  the  interior  of  life.    What  was 


EDOUARD  ROD 

accidental,  material,  and  external,  the  action  of  tempera- 
ment and  circumstances  iTpon  character,  things  more  than 
beings,  facts  more  than  their  causes,  interested  people. 
Now  they  have  come  to  realize  that  naturalism  banished 
what  was  most  important  in  life,  that  it  is  what  lies  within 
that  gives  meaning  and  value  to  what  lies  without,  that 
facts  mean  little  without  the  support  of  the  ideas  that  ex- 
plain them,  that  life  possesses  an  object,  lately  overlooked, 
in  the  expression  and  interpretation  of  its  moral  aspect. 
It  is  this  return  to  principles  set  aside  that  lends  the  great 
interest  to  the  work  of  M.  Rod. 

Born  at  Nyon,  near  Geneva,  M.  Rod  grew  up  in  the 
free  air  of  Switzerland,  and  so  came  naturally  by  that  inde- 
pendence of  thought  which  he  showed  early  in  his  career 
by  an  attack  against  Victor  Hugo,  in  which  he  claimed 
that  the  great  poet  knew  neither  how  to  think  nor  to  feel 
for  himself,  that  his  work  was  little  more  than  the  perfect 
art  of  the  mirror,  that  he  impressed  something  artificial 
upon  the  romantic  movement,  and  by  his  strong  person- 
ality robbed  those  who  followed  him  of  independence 
and  spontaneity.  The  originality  of  M.  Rod  lies  as  far 
from  images  of  nature  which  reflect  human  emotions  as 
it  does  from  the  picture  of  the  external  and  material  in 
nature  painted  for  itself.  The  interest  attaches  to  the 
inner  life.  Firm  in  his  refusal  to  follow  the  crowd,  choos- 
ing to  wait  until  it  would  come  to  him,  he  is  also  sincere 
in  the  various  forms  of  thought  to  which  he  responds  for 
a  time. 

In  need  of  a  freer  atmosphere  in  which  to  develop 
naturally,  he  left  Paris,  and  at  twenty-five,  soon  after  his 
first  real  success,  accepted  the  chair  of  foreign  literature 
at  the  University  of  Geneva.  Freed  from  naturalism,  he  at 
once  took  up  its  reverse.  Both  "  La  Course  a  la  Mort  " 
and  its  sequel,  "  Le  Sens  de  la  Vie,''  are  abstract  works 
that  can  scarcely  be  called  novels.  In  them  the  action  is 
purely  sentimental  and  intellectual  ;  it  is  shown  to  us 
only  for  its  effect  upon  character,  and  in  the  next  story, 
"  Les  Trois  Cu-urs,"  the  details  of  milieu  are  suppressed 
as  far  as  possible  and  personal  traits  of  character  barely 
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suggested.  But  by  the  inner  life  they  are  made  more 
real  and  vivid  than  the  types  we  usually  find  among  the 
naturalists. 

In  the  two  following  works,  "  La  Vie  Privee  de  Michel 
Tessicr"and  "La  Seconde  Vie  de  Michel  Tessier,"  his 
intcllcctualism  is  turned  towards  the  conscience,  where 
he  sees  right  and  wrong  in  shaded  colors,  the  right  never 
without  some  shade  of  wrong  and  the  wrong  never  with- 
out some  shade  of  right.  With  the  first  group  his  novel 
is  a  method  of  research  in  the  pursuit  of  a  philosophic 
solution  of  life  ;  with  the  second  two  his  restless  inquiry 
is  confined  to  the  antagonism  between  the  conscience  and 
passion.  It  is  in  the  portrayal  of  this  antagonism  that  M. 
Rod  departs  from  naturalism  which  gave  the  will  but  little 
place,  and  limited  the  dramatic,  at  the  same  time  as  the 
moral,  interest  of  its  works. 

Frederic  Taker  Cooper,  in  the  April  Boeima*.  New  York 

The  question  naturally  suggests  itself,  what  place  are 
we  to  assign  to  M.  Rod  in  this  "moral  balance-sheet" 
which  he  has  so  pains  takingly  constructed  ?  It  will  be 
safest,  perhaps,  to  place  him  somewhere  midway,  not  far 
from  Bourget  and  Lemaitre,  and  among  the  group  that 
he  has  himself  described  as  "yielding  to  the  current, 
while  they  still  remained  attached  by  age  or  education  to 
the  ideas  which  it  was  devastating."  In  M.  Rod's  case 
the  attachment  to  the  old  ideas  is  more  tenacious  than 
be  will  admit  Deny  it  as  he  will,  he  can  not  emancipate 
himself  from  his  Geneva  training,  from  the  inherited 
strain  of  Swiss  Protestantism.  The  conflict  between 
psychologue  and  moralist  which  is  constantly  going  on 
within  him  is  nowhere  more  apparent  than  in  his  novel?, 
which  have  always  been  his  chosen  vehicle  of  expression. 
Disciple  of  Stendhal  though  he  is,  with  his  finger  always 
on  the  pulse  of  the  emotions,  he  can  not  remain  impas- 
sive when  confronted  by  problems  of  right  and  wrong,  by 
the  necessity  of  choosing  between  duty  and  inclination. 
Sin,  in  the  Calvinistic  sense,  recurs  again  and  again  in 
his  pages.  It  is  in  this  preoccupation  with  moral  ques- 
tions that  he  differs  so  strikingly  from  Bourget,  whose 
manner  of  solving  psychological  problems  he  stigmatizes 
as  "sentimental  casuistry."  It  is  in  this  ability  to  ex- 
amine the  bare  soul  that  M.  Rod  excels.  He  delights  in 
noting  the  minute  changes  which  are  constantly  taking 
place  in  our  moral  as  well  as  our  physical  nature,  and  in 
determining  the  factors  which  have  helped  to  produce 
them.  This  habit  of  seeking  in  himself  the  measure  of 
outside  life  became  the  basis  for  a  new  formula,  for  which, 
— since  isms  were  the  order  of  the  day, — he  coined  the 
name  of  intuitivism.  It  consists  in  "  looking  into  our- 
selves, in  order,  not  to  know  and  love  ourselves,  but  to 
know  and  to  love  others  ;  in  seeking  in  the  microcosm  of 
our  own  heart  the  action  of  the  human  heart ;  in  making 
our  heart  the  starting  point  from  which  to  go  beyond  our- 
selves, because  within  ourselves,  whatever  may  be  said  to 
the  contrary,  the  whole  world  is  reflected." 

Th.  Bentzox,  in  the  April  Critit,  New  York 

All  this  [intuitivism]  is  far  removed  from  what  foreign- 
ers are  pleased  to  call  the  •'  wicked  French  novel,"  and  it 
is  certain  that  there  are  but  few  French  novels  that  may 
be  so  readily  translated.  Without  omitting  anything  M. 
Rod  does  not  disturb  his  reader's  conscience  even  when 
be  is  called  upon  to  depict  guilty  emotions  and  abysmal 
falls.  His  pen  always  retains  its  self-respect  in  a  supreme 
degree,  and  let  us  add  that  it  does  not  seek  the  pretended 
refinements  of  merely  artistic  writing.  The  harmony  and 
musical  tinkling  of  words  never  make  him  forget  their 
meaning.  Behind  the  novelist  we  feel  that  there  is  an 
honest  man,  and  we  can  guess  at  a  quiet  home  open  to 
intimates  alone,  a  life  full  of  work,  and  the  little  house 
at  Passy  where,  while  writing  unceasingly,  he  devotes 
himself  to  a  young  wife  in  delicate  health  and  two  child- 
ren lovingly  reared  by  parents  in  closest  communion. 
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The  Value  of  the  Novel 

Margaret  Deland,  in  the  New  York  Indtfxndtnt,  March  30 
Condensed  for  Public  Opinion 

I  think  I  am  safe  in  taking  it  for  granted  that  most 
people  read  novels ;  as  to  why  they  read  them,  I  suppose 
the  reasons  differ.  I  have  heard  certain  of  the  Shining 
Ones  say  that  they  read  novels  to  catch  the  tone  of  current 
thought ;  and  certain  others,  that  they  only  read  novels  to 
study  the  style  of  the  books  as  works  of  art.  Of  course 
these  are  impressive  reasons  ;  but  I  confess,  with  humility, 
that  they  are  not  my  reasons.  I  do  not  read  novels  to 
improve  my  mind  ;  I  do  not  read  them  to  be  instructed — 
the  newspaper  or  the  spelling  book  would  do  that  for  me ; 
I  do  not  read  them  to  be  taught  physiology  or  criminology 
— the  Larue/  or  the  Police  Qcaelte  would  answer  that  pur- 
pose.   I  read  novels  simply  and  only  to  be  entertained. 

Some  time  ago  I  heard  a  discussion  upon  "Novel 
Reading  as  a  Help  to  a  Better  Understanding  of  Existing 
Social  Conditions. "  Could  anything  be  more  character- 
istic of  the  day  we  live  in  than  that  novel  reading  and  a 
better  understanding  of  anything  (unless  it  were  love- 
making)  should  be  thought  of  together?  Fancy  Dr. 
Johnson  solving  intricate  moral  problems  when  he 
read  "Tom  Jones,"  or  Thackeray  sitting  up  all  night, 
laughing  and  crying,  bless  his  big  heart,  over  "  Evelina,*' 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  his  mind  I  The  fact  is,  our 
grandfathers  and  grandmothers  read  novels  to  be  enter- 
tained ;  they  never  would  have  constructed  such  a  phrase 
as  "Novel  reading  as  a  help  to  a  better  understanding 
of  existing  social  conditions !"  But  now  comes  along 
our  serious  nineteenth  century  and  talks  about  "purpose" 
and  "motive"  and  "moral  value"  and  the  "better  under- 
standing," and  offers  us  books  called  novels — which  we  do 
not  read. 

For,  when  you  come  to  think  of  it,  human  nature  has 
remained  human  nature,  except  for  those  few  Shining 
Ones ;  we,  also,  read  novels  to  be  entertained  ;  but  the 
difference  which  is  responsible  for  the  title  which  I 
quoted  is,  I  think,  that  we  perhaps  arc  more  critically 
aware  of  the  possibilities  in  entertainment.  Whether  it  is 
for  our  profit  or  not,  I  suppose  we  can  not  tell  yet ;  but  I 
am  sure  it  is  not  for  our  gayety.  We  are  no  longer  un- 
conscious that  beneath  our  simple  enjoyment  of  art,  of 
laughter,  or  of  tears,  great  forces  may  be  working  silently. 
It  seems  to  me  merely  a  question  of  recognition,  however, 
and  it  does  not  for  a  moment  alter  the  fundamental  pur- 
pose of  art — which  is  to  produce  emotion — that  we  have 
come,  perhaps  with  some  sadness,  to  understand  the  ethi- 
cal value  of  emotion.  Perhaps  we  have  learned  to  see  a 
moral  possibility  in  entertainment ;  but  that  does  not 
make  us  willing  to  read  books  alleged  to  be  novels, 
which  are  nothing  in  the  world  but  pegs  on  which  the 
authors  hang  platitudes  for  the  improvement,  not  the 
entertainment,  of  the  race.  Let  entertainment  accom- 
plish what  it  may,  morally — but  let  us  be  entertained  ! 

So,  for  the  purpose  of  convenience,  let  us  agree  that 
the  novel  as  we  shall  think  of  it  is  a  book  written  for  the 
purpose  of  entertainment.  To  begin  with,  wc  will,  of 
course,  all  agree  that  excessive  novel  reading,  like  exces- 
sive tea  drinking  or  excessive  church  going,  or  any  other 
harmless  or  useful  thing,  done  out  of  proportion  to  the 
needs  of  life,  for  that  is  what  "excess"  means,  I  suppose 
— novel  reading  out  of  proportion  to  the  needs  of  life  is 
enfeebling  to  the  intellect  and  threatening  to  the  reader's 
sense  of  duty.  But  there  are  some  pertinent  objections : 
There  is  the  protest  that  novel  reading  induces  superfici- 
ality, resulting  from  what  Thomas  Hill  calls  "miscella- 
neous knowledge  of  life,"  and  that,  Hill  declares,  in  its 
turn,  fosters  conceit  and  prevents  a  man  from  knowing 
that  he  is  ignorant.  This  can  not  be  answered  by  the 
novel's  advocates  by  saying  "  Read  good  novels,"  for  the 
good  no  vets  are  the  very  fullest  of  miscellaneous  knowledge 
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of  life  ;  it  is,  I  think,  only  to  be  met  by  the  reply  that  the 
real  and  radical  trouble,  in  such  instances,  is  in  the  reader, 
not  in  what  he  reads.  Again,  the  charge  that  novel  read- 
ing aggravates  two  of  the  worst  maladies  of  our  time — 
self-consciousness,  and  a  lack  of  reverence — is  certainly 
true;  but  that  word  "aggravates"  seems  to  save  the 
honor  of  the  novel ;  the  disease  is  already  in  the  reader's 
blood,  and  it  is  bound  to  come  out,  whether  he  reads 
novels  or — hymn  books.  There  is  one  more  good-natur- 
edly impatient  complaint,  which  I  suppose  we  have  all  of 
us  heard,  and  that  is  that,  apart  from  those  novels  gener- 
ally classed  by  the  contemptuous  as  French — that  term 
which  you  remember  Mr.  Lillyvick  used  with  such  appre- 
hension in  regard  to  the  studies  of  Miss  Morlena  Ken  wigs 
— apart  from  immoral  novels,  there  is  a  large  class  which 
can  only  be  known  as  silly — and  so  why  on  earth,  when 
there  is  work  to  be  done,  "souls  to  be  saved."  as  some 
one  said  (as  though  the  world  when  not  reading  novels  was 
necessarily  saving  souls)— why  on  earth  waste  time  over 
them  ?  This  objection  of  silliness,  however,  can  not  be 
answered  by  blaming  the  reader ;  the  fault  is  really  in  the 
novels  ;  but  one  can  not  help  reminding  the  objector  that 
there  are  novels  where  Angelina  and  Edwin  are  just  as 
important,  no  more  and  no  less,  than  in  his  own  busy, 
serious,  strenuous  life ;  where  love  has  its  place,  truly, 
and  the  verv  highest  and  noblest  place ;  but  where  it  is 
not  all  of  life. 

The  School  of  Modern  Impressionism 

ViftdKlA  C.  Johnson,  in  the  April  Art  ImttrekaMgt.  Condensed 
for  Public  Opinion 

Before  one  can  jucjge  as  to  the  merits  of  impressionism 
in  painting,  or  as  to  the  right  of  an  artist  to  call  himself 
an  impressionist,  we  must  first  understand  the  laws  gov- 
erning sight  in  an  impression.  An  impression,  you  will 
agree,  is  the  effect  upon  one's  consciousness  of  a  hasty 
glance  at  any  object ;  the  mind  may  work  at  its  best  in 
that  glance,  but  the  glance  must  be  hasty.  You  have  an 
idea,  but  not  full  knowledge  of  the  object  viewed.  The 
ordinary  impressions  of  a  casual  observer  should  be  the 
legitimate  field  of  the  impressionist.  This  is  not  saying 
that  the  impressionist  may  have  but  one  glance  at  an  ob- 
ject from  which  to  paint  his  picture,  for  we  must  take 
into  consideration  the  fallibility  and  incapacity  of  the 
powers  of  cognition,  on  account  of  which  another  and 
yet  another  hasty  look  is  given  to  verify  the  first. 

Concerning  the  great  law  governing  the  fixture  of  an 
image  upon  the  mind,  Sir  William  Hamilton's  teaching  is 
to  the  effect  that  thousands  of  objects  arc  thrown  through 
the  pupil  of  the  eye  upon  the  consciousness — conscious- 
ness, however,  failing  signally  in  fixing  more  than  seven 
objects  or  groups  of  objects  upon  the  retentum  or  con- 
sciousness proper  at  one  and  the  same  instant,  the  other 
objects  remaining  in  what  he  calls  latent  impressions. 
By  a  group  is  meant,  for  example,  a  tree  in  a  mass  or 
blur,  all  the  rays  from  the  leaves  having  passed  and 
crossed  each  other,  and  having  been  so  intercepted  and  fused 
by  the  atmosphere  as  to  seem  to  be  one  simple  object. 

The  impressionist  should  show  upon  his  canvas  a 
landscape,  for  instance,  as  it  would  be  seen  by  the  casual 
observer  -that  is,  an  observer  who,  however  little  of  an 
artist  he  may  be,  is  nevertheless  a  true  observer.  So  to  be 
consistent  the  impressionist  should  possibly  never  repre- 
sent more  than  seven  objects  or  groups  of  objects  upon 
his  canvas  at  once.  But  "the  casual  observer,  if  a  lover  of 
beauty,  might  give  anywhere  from  one  to  seven  or  ten 
glances  at  a  landscape  or  figure  in  passing,  so  it  seems  it 
might  be  better  to  leave  the  artist  to  judge  as  to  the  extent 
of  scrutiny  which  his  subject  demands — the  less  the  better. 

One  of  my  impressions,  made  as  a  test  case,  was  a 
landscape  ;  a  glance  showed  me  a  group  of  reddish  woods, 


a  purple,  hazy  distance,  a  bluish  sky,  a  pale  yellow  fore- 
ground with  brown  streaks,  and  maybe  a  little  green 
mixed  with  the  autumnal  foliage  ;  my  second  glance  veri- 
fied the  first,  after  which  I  looked  upon  a  part  only  of  the 
scene,  for  a  lover  of  nature  would  do  that,  as  the  land- 
scape was  exceedingly  lovely  and  interesting.  So  I  pro- 
ceeded to  analyze  first  the  sky,  then  the  foliage,  etc.,  taking 
in  from  one  to  seven  different  impressions  of  each  im- 
portant section,  but  endeavoring  to  keep  as  many  of  the 
other  important  points  in  my  vision  with  each  analysis  as 
possible. 

The  detailist,  if  I  may  use  the  word,  seems  more  soli- 
citous in  pointing  out  the  beauties  of  his  subject  to  the 
uninitiated,  but  I  doubt  if  he  is  always  as  true  to  nature 
as  the  impressionist.  Of  course,  a  preference  for  one  or 
the  other,  as  a  rule,  is  caused  by  individual  taste,  or 
ability  to  comprehend. 

4- 

The  Hope  for  English  Opera 

London  Saturday  Kt%iew 
What  is  the  controlling  factor  of  the  whole  matter  of 
the  failure  of  English  opera  ?  Surely  it  is  that  being  a 
commercial  people  we  always  expect  opera  to  be  a 
commercial  success,  which  it  never  can  be.  No  one  has 
ever  made  it  "  pay  "  ;  but  trying  to  do  so  is  surely  the 
secret  of  its  bad  taste  in  England.  Other  nations  can't 
make  it  pay,  But  wc  arc  accustomed  tor  think  nothing 
is  good  that  is  not  a  financial  success.  Hence  managers 
play  the  same  old  favorites  over  and  over  again,  striving 
to  make  receipts  equal  expenses,  and  seldom  dare  to 
bring  out  anything  fresh,  unless  it  has  already  received  a 
reputation  abroad.  For  we  take  everything  from  abroad; 
the  foreign  managers  take  nothing  from  us.  They  pay 
no  attention  whatever  to  what  is  going  on  in  the  London 
opera.  For  this  reason  Mr.  Villicrs  Stanford  and  other 
English  composers  have  taken  their  operas  abroad  and 
have  had  there  success  denied  to  them  at  home.  Com- 
missions are  of  very  little  use,  because  it  is  not  a  commis- 
sion that  the  true  and  cultivated  musician  wants,  but 
recognition  by  his  own  countrymen.  Until  an  opera- 
house  is  open  to  them  they  will  not  write  English  opera 
at  all,  but  will  continue  to  write  operas  in  German  style 
and  have  them  played  in  Germany.  We  can  never  be  an 
artistic  nation,  till  at  least  the  well-educated  part  of  us 
cease  to  apply  to  art  (and  literature)  the  same  principles 
of  value  as  it  applies  to  coals  or  cheese. 

Various  Topics 

Some  interesting  notes  left  by  Lord  Tennyson  in  elucida- 
tion of  his  "In  Memoriam  "  are  being  prepared  for  early 
publication. 

Sidney  Lee,  author  of  the  "  Life  of  Shakespeare  "  recently 
crowned  by  the  London  Academy,  has  made  a  public  appeal 
to  Englishmen  owning  copies  of  the  first  folios  oi  Shakespeare 
to  keep  a  firm  grip  upon  them  as  England  is  being  rapidly 
drained  of  such  treasures  by  the  United  States. 

The  Van  Dyck  exhibition  opened  at  Antwerp  on  March 
22,  the  three  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  artist's  birth.  As 
a  part  of  the  opening  ceremonies,  a  grand  cantata,  written  by 
Peter  Benoil,  a  Flemish  composer,  was  performed  by  a  great 
choral  body  in  the  open  air.  The  historic  old  Place  Vert, 
with  its  statue  of  Rubens,  upon  which  looks  down  the  famous 
old  cathedral,  was  the  theater  of  the  performance. 

Some  Beethoven  and  Schubert  autograph  manuscripts 
that  had  belonged  to  the  late  A.  W.  Thayer,  the  biographer 
of  Beethoven,  have  been  sold  at  auction  in  London.  The 
trombone  parts  to  the  choral  portion  of  the  ninth  symphony 
brought  $225  ;  lour  pages  containing  the  songs  "Ah  Pcrfido" 
and  •■  Heidcnroslcin,"  $120;  ■•  Kennst  du  das  Land,"  twu 
pages,  $61  ;  autograph  letters  of  Beethoven  brought  from  $30 
to  $105  each.  Four  Schubert  songs  were  sold  at  from  $105 
to  $165  each. 
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MISCELLANY 

Women's  National  Organizations 

William  E.  Curtis,  in  the  Chicago  (IIL)  Retard.  Condensed  for 
Public  Opinion 
In  answer  to  an  inquiry  I  would  say  that  the  oldest 
national  organization  of  women  is  undoubtedly  the  na- 
tional woman's  suffrage  association,  formed  by  Elizabeth 
Cady  Stanton,  Lucretia  Mott,  Susan  B.  Anthony,  I.ucy 
Stone,  Julia  Ward  Howe  and  other  progressive  women, 
nearly  half  a  century  ago.  There  may  be  local  societies 
of  greater  age,  but  I  am  referring  only  to  those  which 
have  organizations  in  several  or  all  of  the  states.  At  pres- 
ent the  national  woman's  suffrage  association  has  a  mem- 
bership of  12,000  and  auxiliaries  in  nearly  every  state  of 
the  union. 

Sorosis  was  founded  thirty-one  years  ago  by  Mrs. 
David  B.  Croly,  better  known  as  "Jenny  June,"  as  a  sort 
of  protest  against  the  suffrage  movement,  and  to  stimulate 
the  growth  of  culture  among  women.  The  headquarters 
are  in  New  York,  but  women  in  any  part  of  the  country 
may  join  after  an  election,  which  requires  a  two-thirds 
•ote  in  the  affirmative,  and  taking  a  pledge  to  uphold  any 
sister  member  in  any  good  work.  Mrs.  Charles  H. 
Dcnison  is  the  president.  The  banquets  and  the  regular 
meetings  of  Sorosis  are  among  the  social  events  of  New 
York,  and  its  membership  includes  the  most  conspicuous 
and  influential  women  in  that  city. 

The  woman's  national  press  association  of  Washing- 
ton is  the  oldest  organization  of  its  kind  in  the  world  and 
has  several  hundred  members  scattered  throughout  the 
country.  Its  aim  is  to  benefit,  encourage  and  increase 
the  usefulness  of  women  writers.  The  international  press 
union  is  a  similar  society,  whose  field  is  the  world  instead 
of  the  nation.  It  also  has  its  headquarters  in  Washing- 
ton, and  Mrs.  Mary  S.  Lockwood  is  the  president. 

Among  the  patriotic  societies  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  is  the  largest  and  most  influential. 
It  was  organized  in  1890  and  now  contains  77,432  mem- 
bers. The  wife  of  President  Harrison  was  the  first  presi- 
dent, the  wife  of  ex-Secretary  John  W.  Foster  was  the 
second,  the  wife  of  Vice-President  Stevenson  the  third, 
and  Mrs.  Daniel  Manning,  wife  of  Cleveland's  secretary 
of  treasury,  now  occupies  that  position.  The  society  is 
composed  of  the  lineal  descendants  of  the  soldiers  of  the 
revolution.  Its  object  is  to  stimulate  patriotism,  to  pre- 
serve relics  of  revolutionary  interest,  and  to  keep  alive 
the  sentiments  of  the  patriots  of  1776.  It  is  proposed  to 
erect  a  memorial  hall  in  Washington  as  headquarters  for 
the  society,  and  $50,000  has  already  been  collected  for 
that  purpose. 

The  Colonial  Dames  is  the  title  of  a  society  of  patri- 
otic women  from  the  original  thirteen  states  of  the  union, 
organized  in  Washington  in  1891  for  the  purpose  of  cre- 
ating popular  interest  in  colonial  history,  diffusing  health- 
ful information  and  teaching  the  young  the  sacred  obli- 
gations to  their  patriotic  ancestors.  It  is  composed  en- 
tirely of  women  of  direct  descent  from  officials  and  other 
residents  of  the  original  colonies  who  contributed  some- 
thing to  the  founding  of  a  commonwealth.  Mrs.  Robert 
H.  McKee,  of  Saratoga,  daughter  of  ex- President  Harrison, 
is  the  president. 

The  mother's  congress,  which  has  just  held  its  third 
annual  meeting,  was  organized  by  Mrs.  Theodore  Birncy. 
Mrs.  Pha-be  A.  Hearst,  and  other  public-spirited  women 
in  Washington  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  proper 
training  of  children.  There  are  now  50,000  members. 
The  federation  of  women's  clubs  is  composed  of  various 
local  associations  of  women  throughout  the  country,  and 
has  a  membership  of  more  than  200,000  scattered  through- 
jut  the  United  States.  The  national  council  of  women 
is  a  broader  organization,  which  receives  delegates  only 


from  national  or  state  organizations  of  women.  It  holds 
an  annual  convention  in  Washington,  at  which  about 
2,000,000  women  throughout  the  country  are  repre- 
sented. 

In  addition  to  these  are  various  religious  and  philan- 
thropic organizations  like  the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  the  women's 
missionary  societies,  the  Young  Women's  Christian  asso- 
ciation and  others  of  Christian  and  Jewish  women  that  are 
well  known. 

4- 

An  Endless  Chain  for  Max  Alvary's  Family 
It  was  intended  last  autumn  to  give  a  benefit  for  the 
family  of  the  late  Max  Alvary  as  soon  as  the  musical  sea- 
son was  well  under  way,  but  since  the  services  of  the 
greatest  artists  had  already  been  enlisted  for  the  testimo- 
nial for  Mr.  Seidl,  the  friends  of  Mrs.  Alvary  decided  to 
resort  to  subscriptions  instead.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  Max  Alvary  died  in  Germany,  November  8,  of  cancer 
of  the  stomach,  and  left  his  family  wholly  without  means 
of  support.  For  some  time  before  his  death  he  was  un- 
able to  appear  in  public.  Unfortunate  business  specula- 
tions, combined  with  his  enforced  idleness,  and  the  ex- 
pense of  his  illness,  quite  exhausted  his  savings.  The 
latest  form  which  the  effort  to  relieve  the  Alvary  family 
has  taken  is  the  so-called  "endless  chain"  of  letters  ask- 
ing for  contributions  of  ten  cents.  The  following  sketch 
of  the  life  and  work  of  the  famous  tenor  appeared  in  a 
recent  number  of  Musical  America  : 

Alvary's  real  name  was  Max  Aschenbach,  and  his 
father  is  the  well-known  painter,  Oswald  Aschenbach. 
His  early  training  was  not  that  of  a  singer.  He  had  been 
an  architect  and  a  business  man  before  he  decided  to  cul- 
tivate his  voice  under  tamperti,  in  Dresden,  and  Stock- 
hausen,  in  Frankfurt.  His  progress  was  rapid,  and  in  1882 
he  made  his  dlbut  at  Weimar.  His  voice  then  was  of 
a  light  tenor  quality,  and  he  was  considered  a  talented 
exponent  of  the  older  Italian  roles.  Alvary  was  ambitious, 
however,  and  he  turned  his  attention  towards  Wagner.' 
The  "Trilogy"  interested  him  mast,  and  he  made  a  close 
study  of  the  poem  and  music.  During  Lilli  Lehmann's 
first  season  in  New  York,  Alvary  came  here  and  sang 
Don  Jose  to  her  Carmen.  He  was  very  well  received,  but  it 
was  not  until  he  appeared  as  Siegfried  in  Wagner's  opera 
of  the  same  name  that  he  had  a  chance  to  show  his  true 
artistic  metal.  Then  his  popularity  instantly  became 
assured,  and  reached  its  culmination  in  1890,  when,  after 
his  "farewell''  appearance  at  a  matinee  several  hundred 
women  waited  at  the  stage  door  until  he  walked  to  his 
carriage,  and,  in  their  uncontrolled  enthusiasm,  embraced 
the  handsome  tenor  on  the  open  street.  Alvary  then  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Stadtthcatcr  in  Hamburg,  and, 
later  on,  twice  returned  to  this  country  under  Damrosch's 
management.  With  their  customary  fickleness,  the  New 
Yorkers  had  grown  indifferent  to  their  one-time  idol,  and 
Alvary's  reception  was  lukewarm. 

Alvary's  Scigfried  has  come  to  be  accepted  as  the  stan- 
dard interpretation  of  the  role.  11c  looked  and  acted  the 
part  to  perfection.  While  retaining  Wagner's  declara- 
tory style,  he  yet  managed  to  lend  his  singing  a  lyrical 
background.  Even  De  Reszke  (a  great  admirer  of  Alvary, 
by  the  way  )  could  not  tell  the  story  of  Siegfried  so  simply 
and  convincingly  as  Alvary.  He  had  also  sung  at  Bay- 
reuth,  as  Tannha'uscr  and  Tristan,  but  these  roles  earned 
him  little  success  in  America,  though  he  looked  a  most 
picturesque  Tristan.  His  voice  was  already  gone  then. 
His  last  appearance  here  was  in  1896,  with  Katharine 
Klafsky,  at  the  Academy  of  Music. 

Numerous  singers  have  impersonated  heroes  in  opera, 
but  how  many  of  them,  like  Alvary,  have  lived  up  to  the 
ideals  they  created  on  the  stage  ?    The  touching  story  of 
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Alvary's  proud  distress  is  just  beginning  to  be  known.  An 
American  friend  who  went  to  Thuringia  last  summer  in 
order  to  extend  personal  relief  to  Alvary,  wrote  of  the 
tenor's  bearing  :  "  I  can  not  tell  you  the  sweetness  and 
patience  with  which  he  bears  his  agony  of  body  and  mind. " 

Of  Alvary's  thirteen  children,  nine  of  whom  are 
living,  Max  is  believed  to  have  inherited  much  of  his 
father's  talent.  He  has  proved  himself  possessed  of  an 
artistic  temperament,  but  whether  this  will  develop  itself 
musically,  or  in  the  direction  of  architecture  or  design- 
ing, also  his  father's  gifts,  has  not  yet  been  determined. 

4- 

Does  Education  Produce  Pessimists 

W.  R.  Tun  LE,  in  the  March  Arena.  Boston.    Condensed  (or 
Public  Opinion 

One  is  frequently  led  to  ask  the  question,  Is  not  our 
higher  education  and  culture  producing  a  race  of  pessi- 
mists? When  one  sees  the  large  number  of  educated 
men,  and  especially  college-bred  men,  taking  so  gloomy 
and  critical  a  view  of  all  movements  toward  social  better- 
ment, he  is  apt  to  answer  the  above  query  in  the  affirma- 
tive. There  is  certainly  a  notable  lack  of  enthusiasm 
among  this  class  regarding  these  questions.  They  stand 
aloof  and  regard  these  movements  with  a  cold  and  critical 
eye.  They  seem  to  consider  themselves  as  mere  onlookers 
in  the  drama  of  human  suffering. 

Why  is  it  that  men  whose  reasoning  and  perceptive 
powers  are  so  acutely  developed  are  not  more  impressed 
by  the  evils  about  them  ?  Can  it  be  that  there  has  been  an 
evolution  of  the  intellectual  powers  at  the  expense  of  the 
feelings?  Have  all  the  warm  heart-beats  been  crystallized 
into  cold  logical  processes  ?  Arc  we  able  to  find  an  ex- 
planation for  this  attitude?  It  seems  to  the  writer  that  it 
is  due  very  largely  to  our  system  of  teaching.  Without 
going  into  any  detailed  criticism  of  that  system,  this  atti- 
tude would  seem  to  be  due,  in  a  large  measure,  to  the 
method  in  which  these  vital  questions  are  too  often  treated 
in  the  class-room  of  our  colleges  and  universities.  They 
are  apt  to  be  discussed  as  though  they  pertained  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Mars,  rather  than  to  that  living  organism 
of  which  we  are  a  part.  This  method  of  thought  finds 
ready  lodgment  in  the  mind  of  the  student  who  comes 
under  this  influence  at  a  period  when  he  is  most  inclined 
to  be  critical,  not  to  say  supercilious.  Men  come  from 
our  universities  imbued  with  a  high  latssez  /aire  policy. 
The  evils  and  abuses  in  society  which  they  see  are  many 
of  them  of  long  standing,  and  have  apparently  become  an 
organic  part  of  society.  Nothing  short  of  a  revolution 
can  uproot  them,  they  argue,  and  a  revolution  always 
disturbs  the  order  of  things,  by  which  they  usually 
mean  economic  interests.  These  must  not  be  fettered 
by  sentimental  reasoning.  Let  the  struggle  for  existence 
have  full  play,  and  the  inevitable  tendency  of  evil  to 
destroy  itself  will  be  accomplished.    Such  is  their  thesis. 

What,  then  is  our  remedy  for  this  state  of  affairs? 
There  seems  to  the  writer  to  be  only  one  answer.  The 
men  of  education  and  culture  must  throw  themselves  into 
the  midst  of  social  movements  w  ith  the  same  energy  and 
persistence  that  they  pursue  intellectual  ends.  The  trained 
man  has  an  unrivaled  opportunity  for  good.  He  possesses 
the  mental  power  to  see  clearly,  and  the  critical  judgment 
to  become  a  safe  leader.  His  chief  unfitness  seems  to  be  in 
his  lack  of  enthusiasm  in  throwing  himself  unreservedly 
into  the  field  of  action.  There  is  no  room  for  the  pessi- 
mist. He  is  out  of  joint  with  his  surroundings.  Enthu- 
siasm and  intelligence  arc  irresistible.  With  sound  edu- 
cation for  our  Archimedean  lever,  with  opportunity  for  a 
fulcrum,  shall  the  power  continue  to  be  lacking?  Here, 
then,  is  our  thesis.  The  educated  man  should  not  allow 
himself  to  become  a  pesstmUt,  but  an  enthusiast,  if  you 
will  ;  not  a  destroyer,  but  a  builder. 


The  Russian  Ice- Breaker 

Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal.  Excerpt 
The  reports  of  the  finding  of  the  remains  of  M.  Andree 
and  his  companions  in  Siberia  have  not  yet  been  verified, 
and  from  the  announcement  recently  made  that  the  new 
Russian  ice-breaking  steamer  will  start  on  a  hunt  for  the 
balloon  around  Spitzbcrgcn  and  Nova  Zembla,  one  may 
infer  that  the  Russian  government  does  not  credit  them. 
But  however  that  may  be,  the  trip  of  the  Ermak,  as  the 
ice-breaker  is  called,  will  be  of  the  utmost  interest 
to  science,  and  perhaps  still  more  so  to  commerce.  It 
will  make  the  voyage,  one  may  assume,  to  test  its  capa- 
bilities. It  has  already  been  tried  off  Cronstadt  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  Baltic.  It  succeeded  in  ploughing 
through  the  ice  of  the  gulf  of  Finland  as  readily  as  one  of 
our  coast  propellers  makes  its  way  through  anchor  ice. 
The  Russian  government  intends  that  the  craft  shall  be 
used  ultimately  in  the  Baltic  alone,  but  it  aims  to  develop 
the  navigation  of  the  Arctic  by  this  same  method.  Ex- 
periments and  examination  have  led  to  the  belief  that  the 
northern  ice  can  be  broken  up  by  such  a  steamer  as  the 
Ermak,  and  that  it  may  be  possible  in  a  year  or  two  to 
keep  the  ocean  open  for  at  least  eight  or  nine  months  of 
the  year  between  the  North  cape  and  the  Obi  and  Yenesei 
rivers  in  Siberia. 

The  Ermak  or  any  steamer  like  her  will  have  little  diffi- 
culty in  keeping  the  Baltic  ports  of  Russia  open  all  the 
year  round.  The  Baltic  itself  almost  never  freezes.  But 
the  Russian  harbors  are  now  closed  by  ice  for  at  least 
three  months  each  year.  A  number  of  experiments  with 
the  Ermak  during  January  and  February  t  ho  wed  that  she 
could  smash  any  ice  that  can  form  on  the  coast.  Here 
the  thickness  of  the  congelation  is  rarely  more  than  three 
feet.  But  in  the  Arctic  the  field  and  floes  arc  sometimes 
forty  feet  through.  To  smash  them  will  require  im- 
mense power,  and  yet  it  is  supposed  that  the  Ermak  will 
be  able  to  crush  through  the  fields  of  ordinary  thickness 
and  to  cut  up  almost  any  floe.  To  equip  it  with  suffi- 
cient driving  power  the  ship  was  made  comparatively 
small.  It  is  only  three  hundred  and  five  feet  in  length. 
But  it  has  ten  thousand  horse- power,  more  than  the  battle- 
ship Oregon,  and  four  propellers.  It  is  broad  for  its 
length,  but  its  essentially  remarkable  feature  is  its  depth. 
Forty- two  and  a  half  feet  deep,  it  is  able  to  reach  and  to 
smash  ice  far  below  the  surface.  Should  it  fail  to  make 
headway,  and  find  itself  imbedded  between  the  grinding 
edges  of  a  field  or  floe,  it  will,  the  builders  hope,  rise  with 
the  pressure,  like  Dr.  Nansen's  ship,  the  Fram.  Having 
yielded  to  the  force  of  circumstances  in  this  manner,  the 
Ermak  will  safely  rest  in  its  ice  cradle  until  it  can  get  free 
again,  when  it  will  once  more  attack  its  foe. 

+ 

Various  Topics 

Lady  Randolph  Churchill  has  outlined  the  policy  of  the 
•■  Anglo-Saxon."  the  quarterly  magazine  which  she  will  es- 
tablish in  London. 

It  is  announced  that  Queen  Victoria  will  confer  a  peerage 
on  trie  widowed  Lady  Herschcll.  who  will  become  a  countess 
in  her  own  right.  It  will  be  the  first  occasion  ol  the  grant 
of  an  earldom  to  a  woman  during  the  present  reign. 

All  doubts  as  to  the  burial  place  of  Turgot,  Louis  XVI's 
great  minister  of  finance  have  been  removed  by  the  opening 
of  the  tomb  in  the  chapel  attached  to  the  LaeYmec  hospital, 
in  Paris.  His  coffin  was  found,  together  with  those  of  his 
father  and  two  others  of  the  family,  in  excellent  preservation. 

Upon  the  completion  of  the  trans-Siberian  railway  a  Rus- 
sian military  officer  will  make  a  journey  around  the  world  in 
thirty-three  days.  He  will  start  at  Bremen,  reach  St.  Peters- 
burg in  a  day  and  a  half,  then  Vladivostock  in  ten  days,  San 
Francisco  in  ten  days,  New  York  in  four  and  a  half  days,  and 
Bremen  again  in  seven  days. 
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With  Sampson  through  the  War 

tf.tk  Smm/».  tk,m.gk  Ike  War.     Ily  W.  A.  M. 

What  Mr.  Bonsai  did  for  the  land  opera- 
tions around  Santiago  Mr.  Goode  has 
now  done  for  the  naval  operations.  He 
was  the  representative  of  the  associated 
press  on  the  flagship  New  York,  and 
naturally  enjoyed  the  best  opportunities 
lor  observation  except  during  the  battle 
resulting  in  the  destruction  of  Cervera's 


gratulating  the  commodore  upon  his 
final  arrival  at  Santiago,  and  that  these 
congratulations  were  accompanied  by  a 
strict  injunction  to  keep  a  close  blockade 
of  Santiago,  and  that  it  was  not  until 
several  days  later  that  Sampson  found 
that  this  had  not  been  done,  and  it  was 
still  later  that  Sampson  learned  of  the 
delay  of  the  flying  squadron  at  Cienfue- 
gos  and  of  Schley's  projected  return  to 
Key  West.  ••  Had  Sampson  kno.vn  these 
things  on  May  29,  it  is  scarcely  likely 
that  Schlev  would  have  had  reason  to 
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fleet,  and  even  at  that  time  he  was  in  a 
position  to  draw  conclusions  in  regard 
to  the  most  disputed  feature  of  that  en- 
gagement. Mr.  Goode  is,  without  any 
reservation  whatever,  a  Sampson  ad- 
vocate, and  we  must  say  that  he  makes 
out  a  very  strong  case,  not  necessarily 
m  favor  of  Sampson,  but  against  Schley. 
»nd  not  only  as  regards  the  actual  part 
taken  by  Schley  in  the  battle  of  July  3, 
but  also  as  to  his  general  conduct.  Ex- 
amining Schley's  defense  before  the  sen- 
ate. Mr.  Goode  points  out  that  the  ma- 
nceuveringofthe  Brooklyn  was  by  Schley 
first  attributed  to  "  a  desire  not  to  blan- 
ket the  fire  of  other  American  vessels." 
but  on  July  3  he  attributed  the  manreuver 
to  an  entirely  different  motive,  vin.,  to 
avoid  being  rammed  by  the  Spanish  ships, 
which,  he  claimed,  had  selected  the 
Brooklyn  as  a  special  mark  of  attack. 
There  is  apparently  no  room  for  a  pos- 
sibility of  explaining  this  variance.  As 
to  the  letter  from  Sampson  upon  which 
Schley  justifies  his  delay  in  reaching 
Santiago,  Mr.  Goode  says  that  after  re- 
ceipt of  that  letter  Schley  received  others 
urging  him  to  proceed  to  Santiago  with 
all  possible  dispatch.  As  to  congratula- 
tions sent  to  Schley  by  Sampson,  men- 
tioned by  the  lormcr  in  a  statement  to 
the  senate.  Mr.  Goode  says  that  Schley 
refers  to  a  message  written  May  19,  con- 


complain  of  being  congratulated  in  the 
month  of  May."  Mr.  Goode  says  that 
"  serious  denunciations  "  of  Schley  were 
"  common  talk  "•  among  the  fleet. 

Commander  Chapman  C.  Todd  of  the 
Wilmington  contributes  a  chapter  on 
the  affair  at  Cardenas.  Captain  Evans 
of  the  Iowa  writes  under  the  title  of 
With  Schley  to  Santiago,  and  Rear-Ad- 
miral  Sampson  gives  "reasons  for  the 
victory."  These  chapters  are  for  the 
most  part  colorless,  conveying  the  im- 
pression that  the  officers  named  did  not 
care  to  say  any  more  than  was  absolutely 
necessary. 

In  a  chapter  on  the  battleship  in  and 
out  of  action.  Captain  Evans  deduces 
the  following  lessons  from  the  naval 
operations  ot  the  war.  1  The  absolute 
necessity  for  fast  armored  cruisers.  2  An 
ample  supply  of  torpedo  boat  destroyers. 
3  The  absolute  necessity  of  proper  col- 
liers and  supply  vessels.  4  The  absolute 
necessity  for  smokeless  powder.  5  The 
d  of  an  accurate  range-finder  (those 
d  by  our  fleet  were  found  to  be  abso- 
lutely useless).  6  The  need  of  a  more 
perfect  system  of  communication  be- 
tween ships  and  the  squadron.  7  The 
necessity  for  a  smokeless  fuel.  8  In- 
sufficiency of  tire  from  ships  against 
earthworks.  9  The  necessity  for  two 
conning  towers. 
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About  the  only  interesting  feature  of 
Mrs.  Ritchie's  introduction  to  "The  Vir- 
ginians "  is  the  account  of  her  father's 
experience  in  politics.  He  "stood  "for 
a  seat  in  parliament  in  place  of  a  mem- 
ber who  had  been  expelled  on  a  charge 
of  bribery.  His  defeat  was  decisive,  and 
very  welcome  to  him.  We  can  imagine 
how  miserable  he  would  have  been  if  he 
had  been  elected.  fie  congratulated 
the  voters  on  their  preference  lor  his  op- 
ponent in  what  we  would  now-a-days 
call  •'  a  very  graceful  speech."  There  is 
some  account  here  of  Thackeray's  suc- 
cess as  a  lecturer  in  America  and  Eng- 
land. He  haled  it.  he  said,  but  •■  the 
dollars  flowed  in."  and  that  was  some 
consolation.  If  his  American  hearers 
had  seen  the  estimates  of  their  intelli- 
gence that  Thackeray  sent  home  after 
the  lectures,  his  audiences  would,  we 
think,  have  been  considerably  smaller. 

The  Denis  Duval  volume  brings 
Mrs.  Ritchie's  work  to  a  close.  It  con- 
tains, besides  the  title  piece,  "The 
Wolves  and  the  Lamb,"  "  Lovel  the 
Widower."  and  ••  Roundabout  Papers." 
The  element  of  pathos  is  not  absent,  but 
even  over  these  pages  relating  to  the 
closing  years  of  the  novelist's  life  there 
is  the  atmosphere  of  his  exhaustless 
mirth  and  cheerful  spirit.  The  "Round- 
about Papers,"  Mrs.  Ritchie  says,  "might 
serve  for  a  diary  of  the  last  years  of  my 
father's  work,"  and  she  tells  how  the  first 
of  the  series,  '•  On  a  Lazy,  Idle  Boy," 
was  begun  in  the  little  inn  at  Coire  and 
finished  in  the  garden  of  the  Baur  au 
Lac  Hotel,  in  Zurich,  where  Leslie  Ste- 
phen first  saw  Thackeray's  daughter, 
whom  he  afterward  married.  In  one  of 
these  papers  Thackeray  speaks  of  his 
fondness  for  Montaigne,  which  he  shared 
with  many  other  great  English  men  of 
letters.  ••  A  favorite  old  Montaigne " 
he  kept  by  his  bedside.  Of  the  novelist's 
favorite  books  Mrs.  Ritchie  writes: 

As  far  as  I  can  remember,  1  do  not  be- 
lieve that  he  had  any  particular  feeling  for 
special  editions,  lie  used  a  cheap,  battered 
old  •■  Boswell."  with  double  oulumns;  the 
companion  with  whom,  as  he  said,  he  could 
have  been  quite  content  to  dwell  upon  that 
problematical  desert  island.  He  also  liked 
his  shabby,  worm-eaten  Copies  of  Johnson's 
pocls. 

One  of  Thackeray's  favorite  recrea- 
tions was  a  walk  through  the  zoological 
gardens.  '•  If  I  have  cares  in  my  mind," 
he  said.  "  I  come  to  the  zoo.  and  fancy 
they  don't  pass  the  gate."  It  was  in  the 
zoo,  as  he  walked  along,  that  he  made 
up  the  rhyme: 

First  I  saw  the  white  bear,  then  1  saw  the 
bl.irk ; 

Then  I  saw  the  camel  w>th  a  lump  upon  his 

bark ; 

Then  I  saw  the  grey  wolf,  with  mutton  in 
his  maw; 

Then  1  saw  the  wombat  waddle  in  the 
straw ; 

Then  t  mw  the  elephant  a-waving  of  his 
trunk; 

Then  1  saw  the  monkeys— mercy,  how  uti 
pleasantly  they— smelt. 
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Thackeray  once  said  of  himself  and 
Dickens:  "  We  shall  never  be  allowed 
to  be  friends.  That  is  clear."  But  de- 
spite the  officiousness  of  their  jealous 
acquaintances,  they  were  friends,  as  the 
following  letter,  written  in  185$,  by 
Dickens,  conclusively  shows: 

My  Dear  Thackeray:  1  have  read  in  the 
/"»•»«  today  an  account  of  your  last  night's 
lecture,  and  can  not  refrain  from  assuring 
you  in  all  truth  and  earnestness  that  I  am 
profoundly  touched  by  your  generous  ref- 
erence to  inc.  I  do  not  know  how  to  tell 
you  what  a  glow  it  spread  over  my  heart. 
Out  of  if*  fullness  I  do  entreat  you  to  be- 
lieve thiit  1  shall  never  forget  your  words 
of  commendation.  If  you  could  wholly 
know  at  once  how  you  have  moved  me 
and  how  you  have  animated  me,  you  would 
he  the  happier.  I  am  certain. 

The  daughter  writes  with  natural  ten- 
derness of  her  fathers  cheerful  philoso- 
phy. There  is  more  than  one  suggestion 
ol  the  difficulties  he  encountered  in  the 
editorship  of  the  CWnhill,  and  how  con- 
tent he  was  to  resign  is  evidenced  by  this 
conclusion  of  his  valedictory: 

1  had  rather  have  a  quiet  life  than  gold 
lace  and  epaulet*  ....  Once  in  a  voyage 
to  America  1  met  a  sea  captain  who  was 
passenger  in  n  »liip  he  had  formerly  com- 
manded. No  man  could  be  more  happy 
and  cheerful  than  this  ....  He  surveyed 
ihe  storm  as  being  another  gentleman's 
business;  .ind  his  great  delight  was  lo  be 
<  idled  at  his  watch,  to  invoke  a  blessing  on 
Ihe  steward  boy  who  woke  him,  and  lo  turn 
round  in  his  crib  and  go  to  sleep  again. 
I*t  my  successor  command  the  Cornktli: 
and  if  the  printer's  boy  rings  at  my  door  of 
an  early  morning,  with  a  message  that 
there  are  three  pages  wanting  or  four  too 
much.  1  will  semi  out  my  benediction  to 
tliat  printer'*  boy,  and  take  another  half 
hour  •»  do/c. 

While  at  work  on  "Denis  Duval" 
Thackeray  wrote  to  Mrs.  Ritchie,  the 
wife  of  his  cousin,  William  Ritchie:  •■  If 
I  haven't  written  to  you  sooner,  be  pleased 
to  know  that  for  the  last  ten  days  I  have 
been  almost  «<»//  lOinftos  mentis.  When 
I  am  in  labor  with  a  book  1  don't  quite 
know  what  happens.  I  sit  for  hours  be- 
fore my  paper,  not  doing  my  book,  but 
incapable  of  doing  anything  else,  and 
thinking  upon  that  subject  always,  wak- 
ing with  it,  walking  about  with  it,  and 
going  to  bed  with  it.  Oh,  the  struggles 
and  bothers!  Oh,  the  throbs  and  pains 
about  this  trumpery."  It  was  of  this 
book  that  Dickens  said:  -  In  respect  of 
earnest  feeling,  far-seeing  purpose,  char- 
acter, incident,  and  a  certain  loving  pic 
turesqueness  blending  the  whole.  I  be- 
lieve it  to  be  much  the  best  of  all  his 
works." 

Thackeray  died  on  the  24th  of  De- 
cember, 1863.  In  1856  he  had  written 
to  Mrs.  Proctor. 

I  don't  think  we  deplore  the  old  who  have 
had  enough  of  living  and  striving  and  have 
buried  ho  many  others,  and  must  be  weary 
of  living  it  seems  time  for  them  to  go — 
for  where  *  the  pleasure  of  Maying  when 
the  feast  is  over,  and  the  flowers  withered, 
and  the  guests  gone?  Isn't  it  better  to 
blow  the  light  out  than  to  sit  on  among  the 
broken  meats  and  collapsed  jellies  and 
vapid  heel- taps?  I  go- -to  what  1  don't 
know  but  to  God's  neit  world,  which  is 
His  and  He  made  it.  One  paces  up  and 
down  the  shore  yet  awhile— and  looks  to- 
wards the  unknown  ocean,  and  thinks  of 
the  traveler  whose  boat  sailed  yesterday. 


riiose  we  love  can  but  walk  down  to  the 
pier  with  us-  the  voyage  we  must  make 
alone.  Except  for  the  young  or  very 
happy,  1  can't  say  I  am  sorry  for  any  one 
who  dies. 

More  appropriate  words  with  which  to 
end  these  marginal  notes  on  her  father's 
life  and  work,  Mrs.  Ritchie  could  not 
have  found.  And  now  if  the  consciences 
of  all  concerned  will  stretch  a  little  more, 
and  permit  the  publication  of  a  single 
volume  containing  the  eleven  "biograph- 
ical introductions  "  that  Mrs.  Ritchie  has 
supplied,  every  legitimate  demand  for  a 
biography  of  the  novelist  will  be  satis- 
fied, and  at  the  same  time  his  injunction 
against  a  biography  will  have  been  re- 
spected, certainly  in  the  letter  and  almost 
in  the  spirit. 

+ 

Briefer  Notices 

Few  books  now  being  published  will 
receive  a  warmer  welcome  than  C.  H. 
Small's  -Corner  Stones  of  Kaith."  a 
study  of  the  origin  and  characteristics 
of  the  Christian  denominations.  Its 
mission  is  unselfish  and  generous,  and 
it  is  a  promising  token  of  the  rapidly 
developing  spirit  of  the  unity  already  in 
existence.  It  is  a  sort  of  social  mass- 
meeting  in  which  people  of  various  de- 
nominations meet  and  talk,  a  harbinger 
of  more  brotherly  feeling.  From  "The 
Beginnings  ol  the  Church "  down  to 
•'  The  Movements  Toward  Unity,"  this 
book  is  full  of  valuable  information. 
Not  the  least  interesting  features  are 
the  ••  corroborative  statements  "  of  many 
eminent  divines  of  the  diflerent  denomi- 
nations; giving  reasons  for  their  faith, 
which,  with  two  or  three  exceptions  are 
generous,  logical  and  kindly.  The  book 
is  illustrated  with  numerous  fine  wood- 
cuts of  prominent  places,  churches  and 
men.    (E.  B.  Treat,  New  York.) 

Those  who  wish  to  study  the  present 
crisis  in  the  Church  of  England  in  the 
light  of  similar  controversies  in  the  past 
will  find  Arthur  Rogers's  -.Men  and 
Movements  in  the  English  Church  "  ad- 
mirably suited  to  their  purpose.  The 
author  has  condensed  in  one  volume  the 
salient  features  of  the  stirring  move- 
ments aroused  by  such  men  as  New- 
man, Pusey,  Kcble,  Rolicrtson.  Tait. 
Stanley.  Wilberlbrce,  Maurice  and 
Kingslcy.  The  sketches  arc  not  con- 
troversial, nor  critical,  but  impartial  pre- 
sentations of  the  influence  ol  these  men 
upon  the  church  which  they  served  in 
the  same  office,  but  in  such  different 
ways.  For  those  who  wish  to  make  a 
more  exhaustive  study  of  the  subject  the 
author  has  prepared  an  excellent  biblio- 
graphy covering  every  phase  of  the  criti- 
cal questions  that  have  come  before  the 
Anglican  church  since  the  time  of  New- 
man. (Cloth,  pp.  374,  $1.50.  Long- 
mans, Green  dfc  Co.,  New  York). 

Professor  Theodore  W.  Hunt  has 
written  a  companion  volume  to  his 
"American  Meditative  Lyrics,"  this  time 
confining  his  studies  to  lyrics  of  English 
origin.  Fortunately  for  the  value  of  the 
book  the  qualifying  "  meditative"  is  not 
permitted  to  exclude  the  majority  of 
lyrical  compositions  which,  if  the  title 
were  indicative  of  the  contents,  we 
should  not  find  mentioned  "English 


Meditative  Lyrics "  is  found  to  compre- 
hend all  the  worthy  compositions  of  the 
Elizabethan  and  Victorian  ages.  Pro- 
fessor Hunt's  essays  are  easy  and  pleas- 
ant reading,  a  happy  refuge  in  Milton's 
"quiet  and  still  air  of  delightful  studies." 
(Cloth,  pp.  157,  $1.  Eaton  &  Mains. 
New  York.) 

More  than  3,000  private  schools  and 
colleges  are  catalogued  m  "Where  to 
Educate,"  a  reference  book  of  value  to 
educators  and  a  guide  to  those  upon 
whom  the  choice  of  an  educational  in- 
stitution falls.  The  character  of  each 
school  is  fully  set  forth,  together  with 
details  as  to  the  courses  of  study,  aims, 
terms,  etc.  Grace  Powers  Thomas  is 
the  editor.  (Cloth,  pp.  379.  $3-  Brown 
&  Co.,  Boston.  Mass.) 
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BUSINESS  AND  FINANCE 

The  Business  Situation 


THE  GENERAL  SITUATION 
Br«tarmfi.  New  York.  Aoril  I 

There  is  a  quieter  tone  in  several 
lines  of  business  this  week,  independent 
of  the  reduction  in  volume  of  distribu- 
tive demand,  resulting  from  continued 
unfavorable  weather  conditions  in  a 
large  section  of  country.  The  strength 
of  quoted  values,  however,  fails  to  show 
that  any  material  slackening  of  under- 
lying movements  has  as  yet  become  ap- 
parent in  leading  lines.  Less  isdoing  nat- 
urally in  leading  eastern  textile  markets 
on  the  current  season's  account,  but  an 
tncouragingclcmcnt  is  found  in  the  readi- 
ness of  buyers  to  place  orders  for  fall 
delivery.  While  leading  western  mar- 
kets note  that  the  edge  has  been  taken 
off  demand,  and  that  bad  roads  and 
weather  combined  have  retarded  retail 
distribution,  and  hence  affected  collec- 
tions in  some  sections,  results  of  the 
first  quarter's  trade  with  wholesalers 
have  been  so  good  that  their  san- 
guine cheerfulness  as  to  the  outlook  is 
especially  notable.  Industrial  condi- 
tions continue  of  a  most  flattering  char- 
acter, with  advances  in  wages  still  a 
prominent  feature  in  the  iron,  steel,  ma- 
chinery and  allied  trades.  In  some 
lines  of  manufacturing,  it  is  true,  talk  of 
projected  or  possible  combinations  has 
made  for  some  uncertainty. 

WHEAT  AND  CORN 

Wheat,  including  flour,  shipments  for 
the  week  aggregate  3.9*8,238  bushels, 
against  3.746,761  bushels  last  week, 
;. 550,664  hu5hels  in  the  corresponding 
week  of  1898,  2,464,645  bushels  in  1897. 
'.693.9-7  hushcls  in  1896,  and  2,853.933 
bushels  in  1895.  Since  July  1 ,  this  sea- 
>.on,  the  exports  of  wheat  aggregate 
184.960.800  bushels. against  180,067,552 
bushels  last  year.  Corn  exports  lor  the 
week  aggregate  2,411,443  bushels, 
igainst  3,699.629  bushels  last  week. 
4.507.722  bushels  in  this  week  a  year 
ago,  4,970,127  bushels  in  1897,  2,199,564 
bushels  in  1896,  and  781,982  bushels  111 
1895.  Since  July  1.  this  season,  corn 
exports  aggregate  128,565.025  bushels, 
against  135,541.648  bushels  during  the 
same  period  a  year  ago. 

WOOL  AND  COTTON 

The  market  continues  quiet,  although 
a  more  hopeful  tone  is  apparent.  The 
woolen-goods  combines  have  interfered 
with  the  demand,  but  dealers  are  less 
depressed  and  hope  for  trade  when  the 
new  companies  get  organized  and  ready 
for  trade.  The  depression  has  softened 
prices  somewhat,  the  market  for  choice 
lines  of  fine  medium  and  fine  territories 
being  on  the  scoured  basis  of  40  cents, 
with  other  grades  as  to  quality.  Terri- 
tory wools  are  attracting  a  little  more 
attention,  and  sales  show  some  increase, 
about  1,600.000  pounds  of  this  grade 
being  sold  in  Boston  the  past  week. 
Medium  fleeces  are  attracting  fair  atten- 
tion, about  425.000  pounds  l>eing  taken 
at  20  (t»  22  cents  for  quarter  and  three- 
eighths  blood  unwashed.  Australian 
wools  arc  quiet,  but  some  inquiry  for 
fine  is  noted  from  English  buyers  to  ship 


abroad.  Cotton  goods  are  firm,  but  the 
movements  in  these  fabrics  has  been 
quiet  of  late. 

IRON  AND  STEEI. 

Iron  and  steel  are  in  less  active  de- 
mand at  nearly  all  markets,  but  this,  in 
some  measure,  appears  to  be  the  result 
of  scanty  stocks  or  possible  supplies 
offering,  and  not  so  much  of  any  cur- 
tailment of  needs  of  small  consumers, 
large  consumers,  with  supplies  secured 
ahead,  are  reported  waiting  to  test  the 
strength  of  the'  sellers'  position  on  later 
deliveries.  Prices  of  material  are  firm, 
with  some  further  advances  at  the  west 
in  rails.  A  feature  is  the  sale  of  1 5,000 
tons  of  steel  rails  at  $1  per  ton  advance. 

FAILURES 

The  total  number  of  failures  for  the 
first  quarter  of  1899.  as  reported  to 
Bradstrtet's,  was  2,779.  JI  P«r  cent 
smaller  than  last  year,  31  per  cent  less 
than  in  1897.  13  per  cent  smaller  than 
in  1892,  while  liabilities  aggregated 
$31,221,658,  13  per  cent  less  than  in 
1898,  50  per  cent  less  than  in  1896  and 
20  per  cent  smaller  than  in  1893.  In- 
creases in  failures  over  a  year  ago  are 
noted  in  New  F.ngland,  due  mainly  to  a 
larger  number  ol  embarrassments  in 
Massachusetts,  but  the  only  increase  in 
liabilities  in  any  group  ol  states  is  that 
noted  in  the  far  west. 


Financial 

THE.  MONF.V  MARKET 

CtmmurcM  ami  financial  Chrauklr.  New  Vqrk, 
April  , 

Money  on  call  has  been  extremely 
active  this  week.  Among  the  influences 
operating  upon  the  market,  in  addition 
to  the  demand  incident  to  the  feverish 
advance  in  specialties  on  the  stock 
market,  were  the  payment  of  about 
S4.000.000  of  Chicago  &  Alton  money 
and  of  more  than  $1,800,000  for  new 
Manhattan  elevated  stock.  This  was 
followed  by  the  payment,  under  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Southwestern  re- 
organization plan,  of  about  $2,400,000, 
and  by  the  disbursement  of  a  like  amount 
in  settlement  of  other  corporation  re- 
quirements. Toward  the  end  of  the 
week  there  was  more  or  less  call  by  the 
banks  preparatory  to  the  1st  of  April 
settlements.  It  is  not  surprising,  there- 
fore, that  money  should  have  l>ccn 
forced  to  high  rates,  especially  on  the 
last  business  day  of  the  week,  when  the 
borrowing  was  until  Monday,  the  stock 
exchange  closing  for  Good  Friday. 
Money  on  call,  representing  bankers' 
balances,  loaned  on  the  stock  exchange 
during  the  week  at  3,^  per  cent  and  at 
12  per  cent,  averaging  about  6  percent. 
Time  contracts  on  good  mixed  stock 
exchange  collateral  are  quoted  at  4  per 
per  cent  for  sixty  to  ninety  days  and 
4@4/i  percent  for  four  to  six  months. 
Brokers  making  a  specialty  of  loaning 
money  on  time  quote  loans  on  dividend- 


payi 


,t>.fks 


@4  per  cent,  on  good 


mixed  stock  exchange  collateral  4(<'4|4 
per  cent  and  on  industrial  security 
561 6  per  cent,  according  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  collateral.  All  the  above- 
named  rates  are  for  periods  from  three 
to  six  months.  The  supply  of  com- 
mercial paper  is  only  moderate,  mer- 
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chants  being  inclined  to  withhold  offer- 
ings until  after  the  beginning  of  April. 

FOREIGN  EXCHANGE 

There  has  been  a  remarkable  advance 
in  the  foreign  exchange  market,  and 
chiefly  for  sterling,  this  week,  posted 
rates  moving  upward  one  cent  and  a 
half  for  sixty  day  and  one  cent  for  sight, 
while  rates  for  actual  business  rose  one 
cent  and  a  quarter  for  long  and  for  short 
and  one  cent  and  a  half  for  cables,  com- 
pared with  the  close  on  Friday  of  last 
week.  The  strength  of  the  market  is 
more  remarkable  l>ecause  of  the  fact 
that  concurrently  there  was  activity  in 
money,  which  ordinarily  would  have 
caused  a  decline  in  exchange.  One  of 
the  important  influences  operating  on 
the  market  has  been  the  apparent  con- 
viction that  preparations  were  making 
for  the  remittance  of  the  $20,000,000 
gold  to  be  paid  to  Spain  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Pans. 
The  market  closed  steady  on  Friday 
with  rates  for  actual  business  484 U  (<? 
4.84 yi  lor  long,  4.86#@4.86  for  short 
and  4.87  ($4.87  "4  for  cables.  Com- 
mercial on  banks  4.83^6*4.84  and 
documents  for  payment  4. 83  .'.^(/i,  4. 84  54". 
Cotton  for  payment  4.83(<I'4.83j4' ,  cotton 
for  acceptance  4.83.x,  (.14.84  and  grain 
for  payment  4-83^ (ri  4.84. 

THE  STOCK  MARKET 

Stock  exchange  business  this  week  has 
been  chiefly  distinguished  by  another 
excited  speculative  movement  in  a  cer- 
tain class  of  investment  properties  which 
were  prominent  in  a  similar  way  in 
January.  When  New  York  Central  on 
March  1 5th  had  declined  ex-dividend 
to  131  H  and  on  the  same  day  Chicago 
&  North  Western  had  dropped  to  146  ^ 
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and  Union  Pacific  to  43  %,  a  little  more 
eager  buying  for  those  properties  set  in. 
But  it  was  not  until  this  wet- k.  Wednes- 
day, that  the  incident  culminated  in  sales 
of  New  York  Central  of  64.9:0  shares, 
with  the  highest  price  of  the  day  144^. 
Chicago  &  North  Western  sales  19.512 
shares,  highest  price  t66,  and  Union 
Pacific  sales  2  5,746  shares  with  the  high- 
est price  49  Ji .  This  activity  was  not  an 
exceptional  affair,  but  in  accord  with  the 
more  confident  and  venturesome  spirit 
that  has  recently  prevailed.  During 
previous  weeks  the  change  has  been  dis- 
tinctly evident  in  the  rise  in  other  invest- 
ment properties,  especially  in  the  an- 
thracite coal  stocks,  and  in  the  more 
speculative  classes,  as  for  illustration, 
American  sugar,  and  the  steady  and 
sensational  appreciation  of  Brooklyn 
rapid  transit,  which  ever  since  the  third 
of  March,  when  for  the  last  time  it  went 
below  90  (to  89  the  slock  has  been 
steadily  advancing,  having  touched 
136^  on  Wednesday  of  this  week. 

BANK  Cl.EARINf.S 

Bank  clearings  for  the  week  aggregate 
$1,900,982,184.  a  gain  of  less  than  1  per 
cent  over  last  week,  but  of  68  per  cent 
over  last  year,  while  they  are  double 
those  of  1894,  1896  and  1897,  and  the 
gain  over  1892  is  75  per  cent. 


Crop  Condition* 

Cincinnati  (O  )    Prut  Cmrmt 

More  trying  conditions  have  overtaken 
a  large  portion  of  the  wheat  area  the  past 
week,  and  while  it  is  within  reason  to 
say  that  the  real  condition  and  chances 
for  the  plant  can  not  well  be  judged  until 
good  growing  weather  is  reached  it  is, 
reasonable  to  assume  that  some  impair- 
ment of  vitality  has  resulted  from  the 
freezing  and  thawing  conditions.  It  is 
to  be  noted  that  the  recent  storms,  not- 
ably west  of  the  Mississippi  river,  and  to 
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considerable  extent  eastward  through 
the  central  regions,  have  been  attended 
with  snow,  which  has  been  beneficial  in 
modifying  the  tendency  to  damage. 
While  there  is  much  in  the  current  in- 
formation suggestive  of  serious  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  situation  of  the  wheat 
plant,  it  is  not  yet  in  order  to  accept  the 
statements  which  have  been  freely  cir- 
culated ol  great  and  irreparable  injury 
to  the  crop.  It  is  not  as  yet  sure  that 
the  injury  is  in  fact  serious.  The  late 
information  suggests  that  in  central  and 
southwestern  portions  of  Ohio  the  freez- 
ing and  thawing  weather  has  been  un- 
favorable to  wheat  on  low, poorly  drained 
lands.  Otherwise  the  reports  continue 
favorable,  and  it  appears  doubtful  if  the 
harm  that  has  been  mentioned  will 
materially  lower  the  general  average 
promise. 

In  Illinois  the  information  is  somewhat 
conflicting,  and  as  a  whole  it  is  less 
cheerful  than  heretofore.  Quite  likely 
considerable  of  the  wheat  area  has  suf- 
fered decline  in  prospect.  In  Missouri 
no  essential  change  in  the  outlook  ap- 
pears to  have  recently  occurred.  Snows 
within  the  past  few  days  have  been  bene- 
ficial. In  Kansas,  where  more  or  less 
damage  has  previously  been  indicated, 
the  situation  is  not  particularly  changed 
by  recent  conditions.  The  snows  the 
past  week  have  been  beneficial.  The 
backwardness  of  the  spring  has  seriously 
retarded  agricultural  operations,  and  cut 
short  the  seeding  of  oats,  which  crop 
seems  likely  to  be  much  reduced.  In  the 
spring  grain  regions  of  the  northwest 
the  season  has  not  yet  opened — there  be- 
ing nothing  in  sight  prejudical  to  the 
outlook  of  agricultural  interests. 


Foreign  Opportunities  for  American 
Trade 

The  St.  Petersburg  shipbuilding,  ma- 
chinery and  mechanical  factories  is  the 
title  of  a  new  concern  which  has  just 
been  formed  at  St.  Petersburg,  Russia. 
New  machinery  is  to  be  purchased  by 
the  firm  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  prob- 
ably a  quantity  of  their  requirements 
will  be  purchased  in  the  United  States. 
The  capital  of  the  company  is  10,000,000 
roubles.  A  site  for  the  proposed  new 
works  has  already  been  selected  and 
more  than  likely  purchases  will  l>egin 
early  in  June  next.  Persistent  reports 
from  St.  Petersburg  through  German 
concerns  are  arriving  here  to  the  effect 
that  in  view  of  the  need  and  prohable 
heavy  demand  for  American  railroad 
material  and  machinery  in  Russia  that 


government  will  establish  an  agency  at 
New  York  for  the  purpose  ol  issuing 
and  registering  contracts.  Quite  likely 
a  sub-agency  will  be  established  at  Chi- 
cago. The  Russian  ambassador  at 
Washington  is  reported  to  have  recently 
received  particulars  for  a  quantity  ol 
machinery  needed  by  his  government  to 
be  erected  in  Central  Russia.  Extensive 
electrical  and  mechanical  devices  are 
said  to  be  included  in  tlje  requisition. 
•    •  • 

The  Formosan  government  has  asked 
for  an  appropriation  of  S20.000.000  for 
the  construction  ot  a  railway  through 
the  island  and  for  the  improvement  of 
Kclung  harbor.  The  Japanese  cabinet 
has  given  its  approval,  and,  as  the  rail- 
way and  harbor  are  urgently  needed,  it 
is  believed  the  diet  will  pass  the  bill. 
There  is  at  present  in  the  island  a  rail- 
way 60  miles  long,  running  from  Kelung 
to  Teckcham  (Hsinchik).  The  proposed 
railway  will  extend  south  from  Teck- 
cham to  Takow,  a  distance  of  175  miles. 
Our  consul  at  Tamsui  has  been  urgently 
requested  by  Mr.  H.  Yamashita,  Taipeh, 
Formosa,  one  of  the  leading  merchants 
and  president  of  the  Taipeh  municipal- 
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ity,  to  place  his  name  before  the  manu- 
facturers of  railway  supplies;  he  espe- 
cially desires  information  regarding 
American  locomotives. 

*    #  * 

Orders  for  iron  pipe  to  the  extent  of 
$6,000  were  placed  in  New  York  this 
week  for  early  shipment  to  Genoa,  Italy. 
The  demand  for  second-hand  rails  and 
steel  axles  is  said  to  be  active  again  for 
the  Italian  market,  several  important 
transactions  having  taken  place  during 
the  week.  The  call  for  agricultural 
implements  from  Italy  is  said  to  be 
greater  this  season  than  in  many  years 
past,  and  the  expected  contracts  from 
that  country  for  electrical  machinery 
and  material,  manufacturers  say,  will 
surpass  any  previous  year's  business. 
The  only  drawback  to  the  transactions 
on  these  last  lines  has  been  that  the 
bulk  of  the  business  came  through  either 
German  or  Belgian  accounts,  as  the 
American  manufacturers  have  neglected 
the  market. 

+ 

The  Trade  of  the  World 

The  treasury  bureau  ot  statistics  is- 
sues a  table  which  is  appended  herewith, 
showing  the  imports  and  exports  ol  the 
leading  nations  of  the  world  in  1897,  and 
also  in  1887.  This  exhibits  the  changes 
of  a  decade.  Of  course,  the  growth  ol 
American  trade  has  been  marvellous, 
but,  between  the  years  taken  for  com- 
parison,it  can  in  some  part  be  accounted 
tor  by  the  conditions  of  our  agricultural 
crop.  As  feeders  of  the  world,  the 
•arms  of  the  United  States  have  a  rather 
secure  position,  and  are  growing  in  im- 
portance with  the  country's  growth  and 
•he  improvement  of  means  of  communi- 
cation. According  to  this  table,  ten 
years  ago  France,  Germany,  and  the 
United  Kingdom  exceeded  the  United 
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Slates  in  their  exports,  those  of  the 
United  Kingdom  being  more  than  double 
our  own.  In  1897,  our  exports  were 
greater  than  those  of  France  or  Ger- 
many, and  but  26  per  cent  less  than 
those  of  Great  Britain.  A  detailed  study 
of  this  table,  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of 
statistics  says,  "shows  that  none  of  the 
great  nations  have  made  such  rapid  pro- 
gress in  exports  as  the  United  Slates, 
but  that  in  most  cases  they  have  in- 
creased their  imports  more  rapidly  than 
we  have." 

The  following  table  shows  the  imports 
of  each  of  the  countries  in  question  in 
1888  and  in  1897,  with  percentage  of  in- 
crease or  decrease  : 

Imnon.lnto  IX*-  1W7 

United  Slates...  »jjw$7.' .4  #J*4  73»4H  15.M 

Uttlt'd  Kingdom  t .S86.429.343  3,  «4«».j*4  I  6.« 

Germany   •i.in,iS..s,to  1,231  750802  t to »< 

I'Mnc*   1. 009740.352  94i.S37-5<>°  S'-M 

hus-ia  (iihlud- 

ing  Finland,  111904173  1320  620.353  J  51.41 

Netherlands...  511  6S5  870  4H  134-o< 

Belgium........  fcto.564.oS5  Syo.j30.t5s  fo.7% 

liiitb.li  India  & 

Mratts  >ott!e 

menu    303465102  t2fi87K3.073Jt1.nl 

Hritith  Austra- 
lasia  301.431409  1277813092  jj8« 

144  977  *»i  ti7t.64i  455  tio-o* 


China- 
Jap. n 


49.175  'fa     lu9,i3<)  457t'>l-9* 


ip.in  

(Cxports  to 

Unit' d  States..  695954.507  1. 050.903  556  151.0* 

United  Kingdom  ■  4(3027  t»3  I-43I-SVM45  1.4* 

Kus-oa  includ- 
ing Finland)..      309.174.063   «j66,700  305  JS.I* 
Netherlands  .  ..      444  "5'  «J'     5"4 617  049  I3J«>» 

lihtth" India  *      545  °5'  *'7     *7>«<»  °«* 

Strain  &«ttfc- 

lasta   2366994V)    I263.136.00t  t9.9* 

China    107963.302     in  Sti  S39  I18.1* 

Jauan   492117045      So  406.737  I631* 

•1891;  11896  ;  Jinctease:  Jdecrease. 

4. 

Various  Topics 

The  first  elccric  railroad  in  Costa  Rica 
is  about  to  be  built  in  the  city  of  San 
Jose  by  the  Costa  Rica  electric  light  and 
transportation  company  of  San  Jose.  H. 
T.  Purdy,  chief  engineer,  is  in  charge  of 
the  work,  and  D.  M.  Anderson,  of  Wash- 
ington, 1).  C,  is  his  first  assistant.  The 
bulk  of  the  material  used  by  the  com- 
pany will  be  of  American  make. 

Some  of  our  engineering  firms  think 
that  it  is  useless  to  bid  on  Canadian 
work  because  of  the  close  competition 
and  the  fact  that  home  concerns  seem 


always  to  get  the  orders.  However  this 
may  be,  a  United  States  firm  has  been 
awarded  a  $30,000  contract  for  water 
wheels  to  run  the  electrical  machinery 
used  in  opening  the  Soulangcs  canal 
gates. 

The  introduction  of  Russian  petroleum 
in  Portugal  will  seriously  injure  the  pro- 
gress of  the  American  trade  in  that  line. 
An  official  report  to  the  state  depart- 
ment by  Consul  J.  H.  Thieriol,  at  Lis- 
boh,  says  that  the  first  importation  into 
that  country  of  petroleum  from  Russia 
took  place  about  a  month  ago.  Russian 
exporters,  the  consul  adds,  have  here- 
tofore been  unable  to  manufacture  tins 
cheap  enough  for  the  transportation  ol 
the  product,  but  it  seems  that  this  diffi- 
culty has  been  overcome.  The  oil  is 
now  going  in  tins  of  the  same  size  and 
shape  as  those  used  by  United  States 
manufacturers. 


Nature 


Demands  nutritious  food,  easy  to 
digest.  Chronic  constipation  can 
be  relieved  by  proper  diet.  Gra- 
nose  flakes  or  biscuit  is  the  ra- 
tional food  relief  for  this  trouble. 

A  few  days'  trial  will  be  a  more 
forcible  argument  than  chapters 
of  print. 
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TUESDAY,  MARCH  28 

Domestic. — The  Filipinos  burned 
Bulacan  and  information  reached  Manila 
that  the  insurgent  capital  has  been 
moved  from  Malolos  to  San  Fernando; 
the  Monadnock  shelled  Las  Pinas,  south 

of  Manila  The  Yorktown  captured 

the  Spanish  steamer  Mundara  off  the 
coast  of  Luzon;  it  is  supposed  that  the 
latter  vessel  was  laden  with  contraband 

of  war  The  total  American  losses 

near  Manila  since  February  4  have 
been  1 57  killed  and  864  wounded .... 
President  McKinley  and  his  party  re- 
turned to  Washington  from  their  visit 

at  Thomasville,  Ga  The  army  beef 

court  of  inquiry  heard  further  testimony 
in  Washington ...  .The  two  delegates 
from  the  Cuban  assembly  arrived  in 
Washington;  they  will  not  be  officially 
recognised ....  Henry  E.  Cooper,  form- 
erly minister  of  foreign  affairs  for  Hawaii, 
has  been  appointed  attorney  general  by 
President  Dole. 

Foreign. — Denmark's  lower  house 
voted  a  credit  of  $26,800  for  the  dispatch 
of  a  warship  to  enforce  the  country's 
demands  on  China.... The  house  of 
commons  adjourned  until  April  10. . . . 
nirket  Foster,  the  artist.diedat  London. 

WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  29 

Domestic— Fighting  broke  out  in 
Samoa,  the  American  and  English  war- 
ships shelling  the  forces  of  Mataafa  

General  MacArthur's  division  reached 
Bigaa  after  some  sharp  fighting  with 
the  insurgents.  ..  .General  Eagan  testi- 
fied again  before  the  army  heel  court  of 
inquiry,  and  was  subjected  to  a  severe 
cross-examination  by  Major  Lee,  the 
representative  of  General  Miles.  .  .  .The 
president  appointed  ex-Senator  George 
Gray,  of  Delaware,  judge  of  the  third 
judicial  district ....  The  cabinet  held  a 
long  meeting,  at  which  several  important 
topics  were  considered ....  Brigadier- 
General  Daniel  W.  Flagler,  chief  of 
ordnance  of  the  army,  died. 

Foreign. — A  deputation  waited  upon 
Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour  and  asked  that  the 
British  representatives  at  the  czar  s  con- 
ference be  instructed  to  support  all  prac- 
ticable measures  of  arbitration  ...  A 
debate  on  the  expulsion  of  a  priest  from 
Belgium  led  to  a  violent  scene  created 
by  the  Socialists  in  the  parliament  at 
Brussels.  ...  A  strong  feeling  in  favor  of 
annexation  to  the  United  States  is  de- 
veloping in  Nicaragua  The  Bolivian 

insurgents  captured  Cochabamba,  Pre- 
sident Alonzo  returning  to  Oruro  

The  court  of  inquiry  into  the  loss  of  the 
steamer  Castitian  made  public  its  find- 
ings censuring  the  captain  and  first 
officer  for  the  disaster. 

THURSDAY.  MARCH  30 
Domestic. —  General  MacArthur's 
brigade  attacked  Malolos,  the  insurgent 
capital  ;  General  Hall's  brigade  has  cap- 
tured Mariquina.  ...  Instructions  have 
been  sent  to  Admiral  Kautz  to  exercise 
the  greatest  caution  in  dealing  with  the 
political  questions  involved  in  the  Sa- 
moan  troubles.  .  .  .The  news  of  the  out- 
break in  Samoa  was  a  great  surprise  to 
the  German  government,  which  accord- 
ing to  a  semi-official  newspaper  at  Ber- 
lin, will  remain  neutral.  . .  Conferences 
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on  the  Samoan  situation  were  held  be- 
tween the  president.  Secretary  Hay  and 
the  representatives  of  England  and  Ger- 
many ;  no  official  advices  concerning 
the  outbreak  have  been  received .... 
Navigation  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississip- 
pi was  seriously  impeded  by  a  sand  shoal. 
....  In  the  sinking  of  the  steamer  Rowe- 
na  I^e  in  the  Mississippi  river  five  lives 
were  lost. 

Foreign. — The  chamber  of  indict- 
ments at  Ancona,  Italy,  has  decided  that 
the  anarchists  accused  of  conspiracy  at 
Alexandria,  Egypt,  against  Kaiser  Wil- 
helm  are  not  guilty  of  that  charge. .. . 
The  total  year's  revenue  for  Great 
Britain  is £1 1 7.857.358  (about  $589,286,. 

790)  The  Echo  dt  Paris  publishes  a 

rumor  ol  a  plot  to  have  the  czar  succeed- 
ed by  Grand  Duke  Vladimir. 

FRIDAY,  MARCH  3 1 

Domestic — General  McArthur's  bri- 
gade rested  at  Malolos;  the  rebels  have 
retreated  to  the  mountains ....  The 
governments  of  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain  and  Germany  have  practically 
agreed  on  the  appointment  of  a  joint 
high  commission,  which  shall  have 
supreme  authority  in  Samoa,  thus  insur- 
ing a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  trouble 
over  the  islands.  .  .  .Several  army  sur- 
geons testified  before  the  beef  court  ol 
inquiry  in  Washington,  most  of  them 
saying  that  the  canned  beef  was  unfit 
for  food,  evidence  contradicting  General 

Eagan's  statements  was  also  given  

The  operations  of  the  treasury  depart- 
ment for  March  lor  the  first  time  in 
many  months  show  an  excess  of  receipts 
over  expenditures. 

Foreign. — A  German  expedition  is 
being  landed  at  I-Chou.  China;  this 
action  is  taken  by  the  Berlin  imperial 
government  because  ot  the  recent  attack 
by  natives  upon  a  German  patrol.... 
The  Norwegian  authorities  have  pro- 
hibited Swedish  officers  from  visiting 
or  studying  military  operations  carried 
on  in  Norway.  . .  .The  Russian  govern- 
ment, in  consequence  of  the  disorderly 
action  ol  the  students,  has  closed  the  St. 
Petersburg  university  ....  The  steamer 
Stella,  plying  between  Southampton  and 
Guernsey,  was  wrecked  on  the  Casquet 
rocks,  near  Alderney;  seventy  lives  were 
lost. 

SATURDAY,  APRIL  I 

Domestic. — General  Otis  cabled  from 
Manila  that  quiet  prevailed,  but  that  he 
was  preparing  for  an  active  campaign 
....The  Cuban  military  assembly  de- 
cided to  postpone  dissolution,  hoping 
for  financial  aid  from  private  capital  in 
this  country.  . .  .The  army  beef  court  of 
inquiry  heard  testimony  from  several 
surgeons,  most  of  whom  thought  that 
the  troops  had  not  been  made  sick  by 
the  use  of  canned  beef.  ...The  navy 
department  received  a  report  on  the 
fighting  in  Samoa  from  Admiral  Kautz 
....The  statement  of  treasury  opera- 
tions for  March  showed  a  considerable 
surplus  of  receipts  over  expenditures 

and  a  decrease  in  the  public  debt  

The  delegates  of  the  Cuban  assembly 
left  Washington,  having  failed  to  secure 
any  increase  in  the  amount  to  be  paid  to 

the    insurgent    army  The  Detroit 

common  council  appointed  a  committee 
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Besides  breaking. 
Go  by  the  Index. 

Write  Macbeth  Pltubunth  Pa. 


to  purchase  and  operate  the  street  rail- 
ways of  the  city  under  municipal  owner- 
ship. 

Foreign.-  The  Marchand  expedition 
from  Fashoda  arrived  at  the  capital  ol 
Abyssinia. ...  A  Parisian  was  shot  and 
killed  on  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  by  a  man 
who  mistook  him  for  President  Loubet. 
SUNDAY,  APRIL  2 

Domestic— The  American  troops  re- 
main at  Malolos;  the  insurrection  of 
the  Filipinos  gives  numerous  signs  of 
collapsing.  ..  .Washington  officials  ex- 
pressed confidence  that  a  peaceful  ad- 
justment of  Samoan  troubles  was 
assured  by  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mission Commander  Jacobson  of  the 

German  warship  Geier  made  public  his 
view  on  the  naval  battle  at  Santiago .... 
Rear-Admiral  Charles  C.  Carpenter 
committed  suicide  at  a  sanatorium  in 
Boston. 

Foreign — A  serious  conflict  occurred 
on  the  Bulgarian  frontier  between  Turk- 
ish and  Bulgarian  guards. . .  .An  agree- 
ment has  been  reached  between  Great 
Britain  and  Italy  by  which  Italian 
occupation  of  San-Mun  bay,  China,  will 
take  place  before  April  25.  British 
authorities  at  Hong  Kong  are  seeking  an 
extension  ol  territory  lor  the  erection  of 
British  government  buildings. ..  .Five 
bandits  in  the  province  of  Santiago  de 

Cuba  have  been  captured  Richard 

Chamberlain,  ex-member  of  parliament 
and  brother  of  Joseph  Chamberlain,  died 
in  England. 

MONDAY,  AI'RIL  3 

Domestic— General  Otis  cabled  from 
Manila  that  the  present  indications 
denote  that  the  insurgent  government  is 
in  a  perilous  condition,  its  army  defeated, 
discouraged  and  scattered  . . .  .The  total 
revenue  of  the  Philippine  islands,  since 
the  American  occupation  began,  August 

13,  1898,  was   $:  ,988,000  General 

Greely,  chief  signal  officer  of  the  army, 
reported  from  Havana  the  completion 
ol  the  overland  military  line  to  Santiago 
....  Dr.  Solf,  the  newly  appointed  presi- 
dent ol  the  municipality  of  Apia,  Samoa, 
arrived  in  Washington. 

Foreign.— General  Hutton.the  newly 
appointed  commander  of  the  Canadian 
forces,  officially  reports  that  the  domin- 
ion is  without  an  army. ...  A  committee 
of  the  Greek  chamber  of  deputies  having 
declared  the  election  of  M.  Zaimes,  pre- 
sident of  the  council  of  ministers,  invalid, 
because  of  bribery  and  intimidation,  the 
Greek  ministry  has  resigned. 
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AMERICAN  AFFAIRS 

The  Future  of  Cuba 

Hon.  Robert  P.  Porter,  in  the  April  North  A  merit  an  Review, 
New  York.  Cohdenaed  for  Pi'BLic  Opinion 
If,  at  the  conclusion  of  military  occupation,  Cuba  is 
made  an  independent  republic,  it  will  be  because  the  people 
of  Cuba  and  the  people  of  the  United  States,  acting 
jointly,  so  decide.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  future  of 
Cuba  shall  lie  in  the  still  greater  independence  of  American 
statehood,  it  will  be  by  the  mutual  consent  of  the  people 
of  the  two  countries.  There  are  no  other  possibilities  in 
(he  final  solution  of  the  political  future  of  Cuba.  The 
more  stable  the  government  of  Cuba,  the  more  certain 
will  be  its  industrial  development.  The  closer  and 
stronger  the  ties  which  bind  Cuba  to  the  United  States, 
the  greater  will  be  the  prosperity  and  the  more  rapid  the 
reconstruction  of  the  island.  To  the  outside  world  Cuba 
has  become  part  of  the  United  States.  To  call  the  present 
situation  military  protectorate  or  military  occupancy  will 
not  alter  the  fact  that  the  strength  of  Cuba  today  is  its 
close  alliance  with  the  United  States.    Commercially  and 


industrially  the  two  countries  fit  perfectly  together.  The 
golden  possibilities  of  absolutely  free  intercourse  between 
Cuba  and  the  United  States  must  be  apparent  to  the  more 
intelligent  Cubans.  That  sentiment  for  a  flag  and  a 
country  is  natural  and  laudable  can  not  be  denied  ;  but  in 
the  final  and  mutual  coming  together  of  Cuba  and  the 
United  States,  the  single  star  becomes  not  less  bright  by 
reason  of  association  or  companionship  with  the  other 
stars,  together  making  a  harmonious  whole,  and  repre- 
senting all  that  is  best  and  most  hopeful  for  mankind. 

Our  government,  however,  can  not  be  depended  upon 
to  do  it  all.  The  people  must  get  to  work  again  them- 
selves, and  help  in  every  possible  way  the  task  of  recon- 
struction. To  be  successful  this  work  should  be  begun 
in  the  right  way  from  the  foundation  up,  or  it  will  become 
top  heavy,  and  the  second  condition  of  the  Cuban  people 
will  be  worse  and  more  helpless  than  the  first  The  popu- 
lation must  be  got  to  work  again  in  its  strong  industries, 
and  the  fields  must  be  made  to  yield  in  abundance,  before 
enterprises,  of  which  so  much  is  heard,  and  the  success  of 
which  depends  so  largely  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  people, 
can  be  made  to  pay.  Sugar,  tobacco,  mining,  agriculture, 
timber,  fruit  production  and  miscellaneous  industries  are 
the  true  sources  of  Cuban  wealth.  The  industrial  and 
commercial  future  of  Cuba  depends  upon  how  thoroughly 
and  how  persistently  these  industries  are  worked,  and  not 
upon  distribution  of  foreign  capital  in  enterprises  which, 
in  the  end,  must  be  fed  by  the  wealth  coming  from  the 
soil.  For  judicious  investment  there  is  opportunity  in 
Cuba,  but  the  scramble  for  franchises  of  various  kinds  has 
inflated  values,  and,  unless  conservatism  prevails,  there  is 
danger  of  repeating  in  Cuba  some  of  the  follies  with  which 
the  new  south  is  strewn.  The  basic  industries  must  be 
vigorously  worked  in  Cuba.  Unless  this  is  done,  the 
writer  sees  only  trouble  and  disaster  ahead.  To  do  this 
successfully,  the  labor  market  must  be  enlarged  by  im- 
migration, and  to  attract  immigration  the  condition 
of  the  laborer  must  be  improved.  Where  is  the 
labor  to  build  up  the  wasted  fields  of  Cuba  to  come  from  I 
It  is  a  hard  question  to  answer.  Efforts  are  being  made 
by  those  who  best  know  the  needs  of  Cubalo  entice  labor 
thither.  They  should  be  encouraged,  for,  unless  more 
laborers  can  be  found,  the  return  of  prosperity  will  be 
slow  and  prolonged  over  many  years. 

The  particular  lines  on  which  the  enterprise,  ingenuity 
and  capital  of  the  United  States  can  be  utilized  in  Cuba, 
will  undoubtedly  be  in  the  establishment  of  public  and 
semi-public  works  and  in  the  improvement  of  methods  of 
production.  Here  are  some  of  the  enterprises  likely  to  be 
taken  up  by  American  and  English  capitalists  :  Sanitary 
improvements  and  water  works  ;  street  railways  and  light 
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railway  transportation  in  surburban  districts ;  gas  works 
and  electric  lighting  ;  unifying  and  extending  of  railway 
systems;  establishment  of  better  facilities  for  coastwise 
transportation  ;  navigation  between  Cuba  and  the  United 
States  ;  wharfage,  lighterage  and  public  warehouses  ;  tele- 
graphic and  telephone  services ;  public  roads  and  high- 
ways  ;  savings  banks  and  financial  institutions  to  aid 
commerce  and  industry-,  and  places  of  amusement,  tropical 
gardens  and  hotels. 

The  directing  hand  of  American  enterprise  will  be 
soon  felt  in  these  branches  of  modern  endeavor,  and  the 
effect  must  be  an  improved  condition  of  life  and  of  morals. 
To  make  these  enterprises  profitable,  however,  the  real 
productive  forces  of  the  island  must  first  be  revived,  and, 
if  possible,  increased.  The  strength  of  the  building  of 
our  own  nation  lies  in  the  fact  that  our  productive  powers 
were  developed  first,  and  the  modern  improvements  and 
conveniences  have  been  gradually  coming  along  in  the 
proper  order.  Nothing  could  be  more  unfortunate  for 
Cuba  than  a  wild  and  speculative  plunge  in  the  above 
direction,  before  the  real  strength  of  the  island  is  again 
concentrated  and  put  in  vigorous  working  order.  In  the 
first  place,  it  would  temporarily  take  away  the  working 
forces  from  the  land.  In  the  second  place  these  enter- 
prises can  not  be  made  self-sustaining  until  normal 
productive  conditions  are  restored.  The  effect,  therefore, 
would  be  loss  of  capital  and  disappointment  The 
objective  and  immediate  point  for  good  work  should  be 
the  land.  If  the  new  industrial  impetus  shall  be  in  this 
direction,  the  Cuban  problem  will  be  simplified  and  the 
future  of  Cuba  full  of  promise. 

't- 
was Washington  the  Author  of  His  Farewell 
Address? 

In  the  April  Forum  Bush  rod  C.  Washington  presents 
all  the  obtainable  evidence  as  to  the  authorship  of  Wash- 
ington's farewell  address.  He  quotes  a  number  of  letters 
referring  to  the  preparation  of  the  message,  and  from  this 
correspondence  it  appears  that  Washington  at  the  expira- 
tion of  his  first  term  acquainted  Madison  with  a  determi- 
nation to  retire  to  private  life,  and  asked  his  aid  in  the 
preparation  of  a  farewell  to  the  people  of  the  nation. 
Madison  complied,  but  Washington's  final  acceptance  of 
a  second  term  shelved  the  matter  until  May,  1796,  when 
a  letter  similar  to  that  addressed  in  1792  to  Madison  was 
sent  to  Hamilton.  A  number  of  letters  passed  between 
the  latter  and  Washington,  covering  the  months  of  June, 
July,  and  August.  The  purport  of  this  correspondence  is 
given  by  the  writer  of  the  article  in  the  following  para- 
graphs. The  original,  as  it  left  the  hand  of  Washington, 
is  now  preserved  in  the  Lenox  library,  New  York. 


The  profound  impression  of  the  message  had  not  van- 
ished from  the  public  mind  when  an  unfortunate  contention 
arose  for  the  literary  credit  of  it  The  contention  between 
over- zealous  partisans  was  still  on  when  there  was  discov- 
ered among  the  papers  of  Hamilton,  in  his  own  handwrit- 
ing, what  was  supposed  to  be,  and  probably  was,  the 
original  rough  draft  of  the  address  prepared  by  him,  as 
referred  to  in  his  letters  of  July  5  and  30.  This  was  not 
the  draft  of  Washington  "re-dressed"  by  Hamilton,  but 
the  one  prepared  de  novo,  which  Washington,  in  his  letter 
of  May  15,  had  suggested  he  might  prefer  to  do,  and 
which  I  have  referred  to  as  Hamilton's  " original  draft" 

The  effect  of  claiming  the  authorship  for  Hamilton 
was  the  reflection  upon  Washington  that,  in  one  of  the 
last  and  most  solemn  acts  of  his  life,  he  had  published,  as 
the  outpouring '  of  his  own  heart,  a  valedictory  address 
wholly  the  production  of  another;  parading  as  it  were  in 
finery  made  to  order,  and  of  which  he  himself  supplied  no 
part,  either  of  labor,  material  or  trimmings.    The  mere 


hint  of  a  procedure  so  much  at  variance  with  his  ingenu- 
ous  nature  aroused  the  defenders  of  Washington's  honor 
to  enter  in  his  behalf  counter-claims  equally  exclusive  and 
misleading.  Assuming,  erroneously,  that  the  delivery  of 
his  farewell  address  was  a  personal  rather  than  an  official 
act,  they  insisted,  without  further  inquiry,  that  it  was 
quite  impossible  he  would  seek  matenal  aid  in  the  prep- 
aration of  it;  and,  ignoring  evidence  to  the  contrary,  they 
minimized  the  services  of  Hamilton  to  that  of  a  mere  ad- 
viser. Truth,  usually  found  in  middle  ground,  will  be 
discovered  in  this  controversy  also  somewhere  between  the 
extremes  of  asseveration  on  either  side.  A  fair  analysis  of 
the  correspondence  will  establish  proximately  <he  parts 
performed  by  each  contributor  to  that  memorable  paper: 
and  the  wonder  will  remain  that  a  production  so  compos- 
ite in  structure,  containing,  as  it  does,  the  thought  and 
expression  of  several  writers,  should  be  of  such  literary 
merit  as  to  provoke  a  contention  as  to  who  was  its  author. 
The  draft  referred  to  as  Hamilton's  "original  draft,"  the 
rough  sketch  of  which  was  found  among  his  papers,  was 
the  substantial  basis  of  the  general  claim  of  authorship  in 
Hamilton.  To  what  extent  was  this  draft  original? 
Washington  had  sent  him  a  draft,  which  was  that  first 
drawn  by  James  Madison,  amended  by  Washington,  with 
various  subjects  added  under  "  Hints  and  Heads  of  Top- 
ics." This  he  sent,  after  conversation  in  Philadelphia  with 
Hamilton,  and  in  response  to  Hamilton's  letter  of  May  10. 
It  was  the  paper  he  proposed  Hamilton  should  "re-dress, 
and  which  Hamilton  desired  might  be  sent  to  him  when 
"  you  have  given  it  the  body  you  mean  it  to  have." 

In  sending  this  "body"  of  the  address,  Washington 
said:  "  Even  if  you  should  .  .  .  throw  the  whole  into  a 
different  form,  let  mc  request  .  .  .  that  my  draught  may 
be  returned  to  mc  .  .  .  with  such  amendments  and  cor- 
rections as  to  render  it  as  perfect  as  the  formation  is  sus- 
ceptible of."  And  again:  "If  you  form  one  anew,  it  will 
of  course  assume  such  shape  as  you  may  be  disposed  to 
give  it,  predicated  upon  the  sentiments  contained  in  the 
enclosed  paper."  The  requisition  Washington  thus  made 
upon  the  talents  of  Hamilton  was,  first,  to  "re-dress," 
amend,  or  curtail,  an  address  the  form  or  body  of  which 
he  had  himself  prepared.  Second,  if  he  so  elected,  to 
form  one  anew,  by  throwing  the  whole  into  a  different 
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form.  Two  papers,  therefore,  were  returned  to  Washing- 
ton,— his  own  draft  corrected  upon  the  general  plan  of  it, 
and  the  one  formed  anew  by  throwing  the  whole  into  a 
different  form,  predicated  upon  the  sentiments  expressed 
by  himself. 

The  manner  in  which  Hamilton  discharged  this  latter 
talk  will  fairly  determine  the  fame  to  which  he  is  entitled 
in  the  farewell  address;  for  it  was  this  paper  which  Wash- 
ington preferred  and  accepted,  being,  as  he  said,  "  more 
copious  on  material  points,  more  dignified  on  the  whole, 
and,  with  less  egotism,  of  course  less  exposed  to  criti- 
cism," and  which,  after  further  alterations  by  Washington 
and  Hamilton,  became  the  farewell  address.  Could  the 
first  draft  by  Madison,  incorporated  into  Washington's 
draft,  be  compared,  in  adjacent  columns,  with  the  draft  of 
Hamilton,  it  would  be  shown  that  Hamilton  had  made 
use  of  the  introductory  paragraphs  of  Madison  with  so  lit- 
tle change  as  to  leave  them  practically  unaltered  either  in 
form,  sentiment,  or  wording.  Thus  the  dignity  and  grace 
of  Madison's  style  became  the  pattern  for  the  entire  com- 
position. Although  no  claim  seems  to  have  been  made 
for  it.  Madison  has  clearly  a  share  with  Hamilton  in  any 
honor  arising  from  its  literary  merit. 

If  the  inception  of  the  address  and  the  substance  of  it 
«ere  Washington's,  and  the  literary  style  was  largely  that 
if  Madison,  what  was  there  in  it,  it  may  be  asked,  that 
was  the  distinctive  work  of  Hamilton?  While  the  draft 
prepared  by  Washington  was  more  than  a  desultory  enu- 
meration of  precepts,  recommendations,  and  warnings, 
while  it  embodied  his  thought  and  feeling  upon  the  sub- 
jects touched  with  some  method,  and  in  language  dignified 
and  forceful,  it  was  not  yet,  in  form  and  finish,  such  a  pa- 
per as  he  intended  his  farewell  address  to  be.  It  was  for 
Hamilton  to  "form  anew,"  to  "re-dress,"  and  "much  at 
leisure,  touch  and  retouch."  His  work  was  that  of  the 
lapidary  upon  the  diamond.  It  was  his  to  transform  the 
draft  of  Washington,  and  to  reproduce  from  it  a  luminous 
and  unique  gem  which,  as  a  public  paper,  should,  as  he 
-.iL' I,  "  wear  well,  progress  in  approbation  with  time,  and 
redound  to  future  reputation."  He  brought  to  bear  upon 
that  labor  the  yearning  of  a  patriotic  heart  and  the  vast 
resources  of  a  trained  and  logical  mind. 

Authorship  is  a  term  of  more  general  and  comprehen- 
sive meaning  than  that  usually  assigned  to  it  in  literature. 
1  'rigination  and  invention  are  its  attributes,  in  its  larger 
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and  more  general  significance.  The  functions  of  an  au- 
thor in  this  sense,  like  those  of  architect  or  builder,  are 
inceptive,  creative,  and  supervisory,  and  so  imply  the  use 
of  subordinate  agencies.  The  relation  of  Washington  to 
his  farewell  address  has  been  shown  to  include  all  of  these 
attributes  of  authorship,  and  more.  Some  of  the  finest 
expressions  in  the  paper  were  exclusively  his  own;  and,  in 
several  instances,  the  sentences  of  Hamilton  were  measur- 
ably improved  by  his  interlineations  or  erasures.  There 
was  no  concealment,  on  Washington's  part,  of  the  contri- 
butions of  Madison  or  Hamilton. 

Great  honor  is  due  to  Hamilton  and  Madison  for  emi- 
nent services  in  the  preparation  of  the  farewell  address; 
but  the  evidence  is  conclusive  that  Washington  was,  in  the 
only  applicable  sense  of  the  term,  the  author  of  it. 

+ 

The  Man  Who  Fights  for  Pay 

KuFirs  F.  Zuobaum,  in  the  April  Harftr's  Magnum.  New  York 
Condensed  for  Public  Opinion 

I  have  often  heard  with  pain  and  indignation  tin- 
flippant,  ungenerous  sneer  at  the  man  who  lights  for  pay. 
It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  ranks  of  the  army  and 
marine  corps — and  to  a  lesser  degree  the  crews  of  the 
navy,  for  in  this  service  the  admirable  apprentice  system, 
which  it  is  a  pity  is  not  more  widely  extended,  furnishes 
constantly  an  excellent  element  in  the  make-up  of  the 
ships'  companies — are  mainly  recruited  from  the  vast 
numbers  of  the  unemployed,  who  join  the  colors  under 
stress  of  poverty  ;  but  environment,  example,  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  services,  soon  exert  their  influence,  and  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  enlisted  men  remain,  for  at 
least  a  portion  of  their  lives,  soldiers  or  sailors  from 
choice,  just  as  others  in  civil  life  are  mechanics,  farmers, 
tradespeople,  doctors,  lawyers,  or  even  writers  and  artists. 
Forming,  as  they  do,  in  the  community  a  class  by  them- 
selves apart,  yet  arc  they  sprung  from  the  people,  from  all 
parts  of  a  great  nation,  with  all  its  virtues,  all  its  faults, 
but  with  the  attributes  of  courage,  patriotism,  and  robust 
physical  vigor,  qualities  which  the  American  people  pos- 
sess to  a  high  degree,  fostered  and  developed  by  careful 
and  intelligent  training  of  officers  and  men  in  both  land 
and  sea  services. 

All  sorts  and  conditions  fill  the  ranks — from  the  cof- 
lege  graduate  to  the  farmer's  boy,  from  the  deep-chested, 
long-legged  Yankee  fisher  to  the  wharf-rat  of  a  sea-side 
city ;  most  of  them  arc  hard-fisted,  hard-headed,  rough- 
hewn  men.  Some  fall  by  the  wayside,  a  few  arc  unworthy 
of  this  or  any  other  honorable  calling,  but  by  far  the 
great  mass  are  bright-eyed,  vigorous,  clean,  manly  fel- 
lows, respecting  themselves  and  others — "first-class 
fighting  men."  One  of  those  admirable  women,  a  lady 
prominent  in  the  good  deeds  of  the  Red  Cross,  who  gave 
her  services  day  after  day  at  one  of  the  supply-bureaus  of 
the  society,  said  to  me,  recently  :  "We  can  always  pick 
out  a  'regular'  among  the  soldiers  we  see  here.  Not 
many  come  to  us,  but  those  that  do  arc  invariably  clean 
and  neat  in  appearance,  respectful  and  deferential  in  their 
demeanor  towards  the  ladies  here,  with  a  modest  cour- 
tesy of  brave  men  that  goes  straight  to  our  hearts."  I 
can  bear  that  statement  ready  witness.  I  have  seen  them 
under  many  circumstances — in  war  and  in  peace,  in  tin- 
field  and  in  garrison,  on  shipboard  and  in  port,  on  and 
off  duty — and  I  have  yet  to  meet  the  regular  soldier  or 
sailor  who  has  treated  me  otherwise  than  with  decency 
and  civility. 

All  through  the  recent  operations  by  sea  and  land  the 
enthusiastic  spirit  shone  ;  the  patient  suffering  of  hard- 
ships, the  almost  reckless  disregard  of  danger  whenever  a 
result  was  sought  for,  the  calm,  deliberate  courage  with 
which  the  most  perilous  tasks  were  undertaken,  proved  to 
be  characteristic  of  officers  and  men  alike.  I  have  spoken 
of  an  almost  reckless  disregard  of  danger  whenever  a  re- 
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suit  was  sought  for.  Rarely  was  such  exposure  thought- 
less. I  mean  that  there  was  always  something  to  be 
gained,  that  such  apparent  recklessness  was  governed  by 
intelligence.  There  was  absolutely  no  pose  about  it,  only 
the  trained  instinct  that  the  thing  was  to  be  done,  regard- 
less of  consequences  to  the  individual,  as  at  I.I  Caney, 
where  the  two  soldiers — I  am  sorry  I  have  not  their  names 
— severed  the  barbed-wire  obstructions  in  front  of  their 
comrades ;  while  at  San  Juan,  some  miles  away,  almost 
at  the  same  time,  under  absolutely  similar  circumstances, 
an  officer,  while  his  men  were  lying  in  the  grass  waiting 
for  the  order  to  advance,  crawled  forward  and  snipped 
and  cut  away  at  the  wire  along  the  entire  line  of  his  com- 
pany, the  Mauser  bullets  zipping  through  the  air  all  about 
him. 

The  nation  is  entering  into  a  new  field  of  action. 
What  is  before  us  we  do  not  know,  but  come  what  may, 
let  us  hope  that  the  errors  of  the  past  will  not  be  for- 
gotten, and  that  the  regular  army  and  navy  will  meet  with 
that  loyal  and  affectionate  support  they  so  thoroughly 
merit  from  the  people  they  serve  so  nobly. 

♦ 

Educating  the  Citizen 

Mr.  Louis  T.  Holding  is  the  author  of  an  article  un- 
der the  above  title  in  April  Education  (Boston).  He 
writes  of  citizens  "in  the  old  sense  "  ;  men  who  value  the 
opportunities,  and  welcome  the  responsibilities  of  citizen- 
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ship.  "  Every  community,"  he  says,  "has  its  group  of 
men  known  as  'good  citizens,'  who  in  all  their  lives  never 
made  an  honest  effort  towards  rendering  this  a  better 
government  to  live  under.  Yet  in  the  fields  of  social, 
religious  and  philanthropic  activity  they  are  potent  factors 
for  good.  Such  men  are  misnamed,  they  should  be  called 
good  men  but  bad  citizent.  The  good  citizen  is  vigilant 
in  guarding  the  public  faith,  in  insisting  upon  official 
probity,  and  in  striving  to  destroy  that  popular  dogma 
which  teaches  that  public  men  may  have  two  standards  of 
veracity  and  honor,  one  fair  and  of  full  height  for  private 
business  ;  the  other  shrunken  and  distorted  for  public 
action." 

Why  the  nation  is  prosperous  and  happy,  and  how  we 
shall  keep  it  so,  can  best  be  discovered  from  "an  exam- 
ination of  the  nature,  scope,  prerogatives  and  precedents 
of  our  governmental  institutions ;  the  answer  to  the 
second  is  found  in  the  light  of  the  answer  to  the  first." 
The  best  light  on  this  subject,  Mr.  Golding  thinks,  has 
been  shed  by  the  presidents  themselves,  and  he  quotes 
Sir  William  Vernon  Harcourt,  who  said  in  1863  •  "The 
American  state  papers  during  the  early  years  of  the  French 
revolutionary  war  present  a  noble  monument  of  dignity. 
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moderation  and  good  faith.  They  are  repertories  of 
statesmanslike  principles  and  judicial  knowledge."  This 
suggested  to  us  the  appropriateness  of  a  reference  to  some 
of  the  state  papers  of  Jefferson,  the  occurrence  this  month 
of  the  anniveisary  of  his  birth  adding  to  our  interest,  and 
in  the  closing  paragraph  of  his  third  annual  message, 
dated  October  17,  1803,  seems  to  be  the  most  "timely  " 
quotation  we  could  make  : 

Separated  by  a  wide  ocean  from  the  nations  of  Europe 
and  from  the  political  interests  which  entangle  them  together, 
with  productions  and  wants  which  render  our  commerce  and 
friendship  useful  to  them  and  theirs  to  us,  it  can  not  be  the 
interest  of  any  to  assail  us,  nor  ours  to  disturb  them.  We 
should  be  most  unwise,  indeed,  were  we  to  cast  away  the 
singular  blessings  of  the  position  in  which  nature  has  placed 
us,  the  opportunity  she  has  endowed  us  with  of  pursuing,  at 
a  distance  from  foreign  contentions,  the  paths  of  industry, 
peace,  and  happiness,  of  cultivating  general  friendship,  and 
of  bringing  collisions  of  interests  to  the  umpirage  of  reason 
rather  than  of  force.  How  desirable,  then,  must  it  be  in  a 
government  like  ours  to  see  its  citizens  adopt  individually  the 
views,  the  interests,  and  the  conduct  which  their  country 
should  pursue,  divesting  themselves  of  those  passions  and 
partialities  which  tend  to  lessen  useful  friendships  and  to 
embrace  and  embroil  us  in  the  calamitous  scenes  of  Europe. 

The  Golden  Rule  Mayor  of  Toledo 

The  April  Aew  Time  (Boston)  contains  a  sketch  of 
Samuel  M.  Jones,  who  has  just  been  reelected  mayor  of 
Toledo,  O.,  upon  a  platform  in  which  municipal  owner- 
ship was  the  most  important  feature.  In  his  private  busi- 
ness Mr.  Jones  puts  into  practice,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
•theories  which  he  advocates  in  public.  We  quote  from  a 
letter  which  he  mails  every  year  to  his  employees  of  his 
manufacturing  plant: 

Dear  Brother:  Following  our  custom  for  the  past  few- 
years,  we  inclose  herein  our  check  in  your  favor  for  the  sum 

of-  .  that  being  five  per  cent  on  the  amount  that  has  been 

paid  you  in  wages  by  this  company  during  the  past  year.  This 
is  not  intended  as  a  charitable  gift;  it  is  an  expression  of  good 
will,  a  recognition  of  faithful  service,  and  an  admission  that 
the  present  wage  system  is  not  scientific,  therefore  not  a  just 
system;  further,  it  is  doing  the  best  we  know  at  the  present 
moment  in  the  way  of  making  a  beginning  that  will  finally 
lead  us  to  a  condition  of  life  (brotherhood)  where  the  question 
of  what  a  person  shall  receive  as  a  reward  for  his  labor  will 
no  longer  be  a  mere  matter  of  chance,  depending  upon  the 
necessity  of  the  one  and  the  greed  of  the  other,  as  is  the  case 
at  present,  but  where  justice  will  prevail,  and  where  every  man 
will  be  secure  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  of  the  fruit  of  the  labor 
of  his  hands. 

The  same  magazine  prints  an  interview  with  Mr.  Jones 
in  which  he  says: 


All  natural  monopolies  should  be  publicly  owned,  and 
such  monopolies  as  you  mention  should  be  municipally 
owned,  because,  in  the  first  place,  they  cover  a  class  of 
necessities  that  are  common  to  all  of  the  people.  Man  is 
a  social  being.  We  have  not  yet  begun  to  take  in  the 
profound  philosophy  of  the  statement  that  "no  man  liveth 
to  himself."  If  we  have  prosperity  that  is  real,  we  all 
share  it;  in  like  manner,  whether  we  will  or  not,  we  all 
share  in  the  adversity  which  to  our  short-sighted  eyes  may 
seem  to  affect  only  a  few. 

A  second  and  perhaps  the  best  reason  why  these  mo- 
nopolies should  be  publicly  owned  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  private  ownership  of  a  public  utility  is  a  public  im- 
morality. No  legislative  body  has  a  moral  right  to  farm 
out  a  privilege  granting  certain  individuals  the  right  to  rob 
the  people  while  pretending  to  serve  them.  Perhaps  the 
word  "rob  "  may  be  extravagant  in  this  sense;  but  I  mean 
to  say  that  no  moral  right  is  lodged  in  any  legislative  body 
to  grant  a  privilege  to  a  corporation  to  make  profit  from 
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the  people  by  providing  a  social  necessity,  when  this  class 
of  service  is  the  manifest  duty  of  the  people.  According 
to  any  just  conception  of  democracy,  it  is  one  of  the  im- 
perative functions  of  government.  To  evade  it  or  avoid 
it  by  granting  franchises  or  leases  of  privileges  of  that  kind 
is  a  shirking  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  leaders 
amounting  to  nothing  less  than  a  crime  against  the 
people. 

If  we  arc  a  democracy,  we  must  believe  in  the  people; 
there  is  no  escape  from  that  conclusion.  If  we  believe  in 
the  people,  we  must  believe  that  we  are  going  to  be  saved 
altogether  or  lost  altogether,  and  it  is  my  belief  that  we 
are  making  progress  toward  nobler  ideals  of  democracy 
and  brotherhood  than  we  have  ever  yet  dreamed  of.  I 
see  the  promise  of  this  in  the  growing  desire  to  enlarge 
the  functions  of  government  in  ministering  to  the  social 
necessities  of  the  people;  and  as  we  have  long  since  rec- 
ognized the  importance  of  one  part  of  the  thing  called 
education — what  is  taught  from  books — and  have  practi- 
cally made  that  as  free  as  the  air  we  breathe,  so  I  believe 
we  shall  enlarge  our  conceptions  of  what  constitutes  edu- 
cation, and  make  such  things  as  baths,  gymnasia,  play- 
grounds, music,  lectures,  etc.,  as  free  to  all  as  the  common 
school  now  is.  There  is  no  room  to  doubt  that  fifty  per 
cent  of  the  sum  now  expended  in  so-called  restraining  and 
charity  methods  would— if  expended  in  any  reasonable 
way  along  socialistic  lines,  so  as  to  enlarge  the  privileges 
of  the  people  and  to  provide  opportunities  for  them — 
within  twenty-five  years  place  our  almshouses,  jails,  peni- 
tentiaries, and  prisons  very  largely  in  the  domain  of  the 
relics  of  a  hideous  past. 

I  hail  with  delight  the  signs  that  I  sec  of  the  dawn- 
ing of  the  day  of  industrial  freedom,  when  every  man 
and  woman  shall  be  as  free  to  exercise  the  right  to 
work  as  they  are  to-day  to  exercise  the  right  to  vote  or 
worship. 

In  the  juster  order  of  society  that  is  coming,  the  right 
to  work  will  not  involve  slavish  drudgery  for  eight  or  ten 
hours  a  day,  but  the  right  to  participate  in  creating  the 
world  about  us  and  the  right  to  such  a  conception  of  art 
as  that  of  which  William  Morris  gave  us  a  definition  when 
he  said  that  "art  is  the  expression  of  man's  joy  in  labor." 
That  is  the  kind  of  work  that  all  have  a  right  to  share  in; 
that  is  the  kind  of  liberty  that  we  are  yet  to  know  through 
the  larger  recognition  of  social  obligation  that  is  coming 
to  us,  and  coming  with  whirlwind  speed  in  thes 
years  of  the  nineteenth  century. 


CARTER  H.  HARRISON 


The  Chicago  Election 
Carter  H.  Harrison  was  last  week  reelected  mayor  of 
Chicago  by  a  large  plurality  over  his  opponents,  Carter 
(Rep.)  and  John  P.  Altgeld  : 

Chicago  (III.)  Tirnts- Herald  (R*p.^ 
For  every  vote  that  went  to  Altgeld  Tuesday  more 
than  its  equivalent  in  Republican  and  independent  ballots 
went  to  Carter  H.  Harrison.    Only  this  saved  the  day. 

Harrison  was  denounced  by 
the  "Democratic  national 
committee  "  because  the  con- 
vention which  nominated  him 
placed  Chicago  above  ' 1  the 
Chicago  platform."  He  was 
deserted  by  the  spoils-seeking 
Democrats  because  the  same 
convention  pledged  him  to  an 
honest  enforcement  of  the 
civil  service  law.  He  was  be- 
trayed by  the  professed  organ 
of  the  local  Democracy  for 
reasons  which  reflect  honor 
upon  him.  But  denounced, 
deserted  and  betrayed  by 
parties  and  persons  from  whom  ordinarily  a  Democratic 
candidate  expects  support,  Mayor  Harrison's  cause  was 
espoused  by  liberal-minded  Republicans  and  independ- 
ents "for  the  enemies  he  had  made,"  for  the  battles  he 
had  fought,  for  the  victories  he  had  won  over  boodlers 
of  high  and  low  degree.  First  and  last  among  the  influ- 
ences that  elected  Mayor  Harrison  to  a  second  term  is 
Charles  T.  Yerkes.  Dowered  with  this  man's  hatred  and 
revenge  Mayor  Harrison  was  and  is  invincible  in  Chicago. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  with  the  fall  of  Altgeld 
goes  Chicago's  repudiation  of  the  "  Democratic  national 
committee's  "  right  to  meddle  in  municipal  elections  in 
this  city. 

Chicago  (111.)  Inter.Oaan  (Rep.) 
Carter  H.  Harrison,  candidate  of  the  Panel- House 
party  for  the  mayoralty  of  Chicago,  has  been  reelected. 
Scandalous  as  this  may  be,  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  fact  that 
must  be  accepted  and  treated  with  all  coolness  and  delib- 
eration. It  means  that  we  are  to  have  two  years  more  of 
incompetence,  corruption  and  fraud  in  every  department 
of  our  municipal  government  such  as  has  never  been  par- 
alleled in  the  history  of  any  other  city  on  the  globe.  It 
means  two  years  more  of  robbery  by  the  letting  of  bogus 
contracts,  two  years  more  of  pay-roll  stuffing,  two  years 
more  of  fund-looting,  two  years  more  of  prostitution  of 
the  civil  service,  two  years  more  of  police  administration 
for  the  encouragement  and  protection  of  crime  and  vice, 
and  two  years  more  of  blackmail  levying  and  tribute  col- 
lecting in  the  slums.  The  reelection  of  Harrison  has 
been  brought  about  by  a  corrupt  combination  of  seven 
daily  newspapers  dominated  by  Victor  F.  Lawson  and 
Herman  H.  Kohlsaat.  But  the  reelection  of  Harrison  is 
mainly  due  to  the  abandonment  of  party  and  principles 
by  thousands  of  Republicans  whose  minds  have  been 
drugged  and  whose  sense  of  decency  has  been  poisoned 
by  the  villainous  teachings  of  Victor  F.  Lawson,  [propri- 
etor of  the  Record  and  Newt],  and  Herman  Kohlsaat 
[proprietor  of  the  Timet-Herald  and  Pot/]. 


UNCLE  SAM:  "  DOESN'T  THAT  SUIT  YOU  ?  IT'S 
THAN  I  GET."-*.  Uu,  AV*wV«- 


Chicago  (111.)  Ckroniclt  (Dero.) 
Mr.  Harrison's  victory  is  due  to  the  fact  that  he  as- 
sumed and  maintained  from  the  first  the  determination  to 
allow  no  grants  to  the  traction  companies  without  ade- 
quate compensation  to  the  municipality.  Later  he  added 
to  this  platform  a  declaration  against  grants  of  more  than 
twenty  years  and,  later  still,  he  accepted,  along  with  Mr. 
Carter,  the  doctrine  of  municipal  ownership  propounded 
by  Mr.  Altgeld.    It  was,  however,  Mr.  Harrison's  deeds 
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rather  than  his  promises  which  gained  him  the  victory. 
The  electorate  knew  that  he  had  firmly  opposed — that  he 
had  potentially  defeated — the  attempts  of  the  traction 
companies  to  acquire  long-term  grants  with  inadequate 
compensation  or  with  no  compensation  at  all.  They 
reasoned  that,  while  Mr.  Carter  or  Mr.  Altgeld  might  be 
equally  firm  in  defending  their  interests,  Mr.  Harrison  had 
shown  his  faith  by  his  works  and  that  he  deserved  reward. 
They  reelected  him  in  a  fashion  so  hearty  as  to  dispel  any 
doubts  as  to  the  future  of  the  street  railway  question  in 
this  city.  Messrs.  Carter  and  Altgeld.  however,  have  no 
cause  to  be  ashamed  of  the  showing  they  made. 


THE  REAL  ISSUE  IN  THB  CHICAGO  KLBCTION- 
CHARLES  T.  YERKKS 


Chicago  (III.)  Rtcord  (Ind. ) 
Altgeld,  clever  but  vindictive,  belongs  now  to  the 
class  of  political  curios.  The  man  who  was  the  all-per- 
vading genius  of  the  Chicago  convention  has  ceased  to  be 
an  important  factor  in  politics.  He  is  virtually  elimi- 
nated from  future  call  ulations.  His  power  within  the 
Democratic  party  is  broken,  because  he  has  sought  to  de- 
feat that  party's  candidates,  not  for  the  advancement  of 
any  important  principle,  but  for  reasons  of  jealous}  and 
the  gratification  of  spite.  As  an  outspoken  opponent  of 
the  Democratic  party  Altgeld  has  shown  that  he  is  not  to 
be  feared,  for  success  is  possible  despite  his  bitterest  op- 
position. Henceforth  the  Democratic  leaders  will  not 
feel  themselves  under  the  necessity  of  consulting  (he  ex- 
governor  about  important  political  movements,  as  they 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  doing  in  the  past.  Harrison 
owes  his  reelection  to  the  independent  vote  of  Chicago. 
In  consequence  action  leading  to  distinct  improvements 
in  municipal  government  will  be  expected  of  him  by  the 
independent  voters  during  the  next  two  years.  He  enters 
on  his  second  term  under  pledge  to  avoid  the  faults  of  his 
past  administration,  in  particular  will  he  be  expected  to 
give  a  better  enforcement  of  the  civil-service  law  and  to 
improve  the  standard  of  character  and  ctficicncv  of  the 
police  department. 


The  Cleveland  Election 

John  H.  Farley,  Democrat,  was  elected  mayor  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  last  week  by  a  small  plurality  over 
Robert  li.  McKisson,  the  present  Republican  incumbent 
of  the  office.  For  reasons  which  will  be  understood  from 
the  following  press  comment,  the  result  is  regarded  as  a 
triumph  for  the  anti-McKisson  Republicans  rather  than 
a  victory  for  the  Democrats  : 


Cleveland  ((J.)  Plain  DraUr  (Dem.) 
"  Hanna  bolters  and  corporation  influences  through 
the  lavish  use  of  money  elected  Farley  and  defeated  the 
head  of  the  Republican  ticket.  "  This  is  Mr.  McKisson 's 
recital  of  the  causes  which  contributed  to  his  defeat.  If 
Mr.  McKisson  really  believes  that  those  were  the  causes 
of  his  defeat  he  is  grievously  mistaken.  It  was  an  out- 
raged public  sentiment  which  defeated  him.  The  move- 
ment in  opposition  to  McKisson  was  bigger,  broader  and 
better  than  Hanna  or  anything  which  he  represents.  As 
far  as  corporation  influences  are  concerned,  it  is  about 
time  that  Mr.  McKisson  quit  playing  with  that  doll.  It 
is  simply  a  creature,  stuffed  with  sawdust,  which  he  was 
wont  to  pummel  for  the  edification  of  the  unthinking. 
Mr.  McKisson  was  not  an  anti-corporattonist.  The  Mc- 
Kisson machine  was  poisoning  the  fountain  head  of  jus- 
tice. That  the  machine  has  been  smashed  to  smithereens 
and  that  the  public  service  which  it  sought  to  degrade 
will  be  lifted  into  a  purer  atmosphere  arc  subjects  for  the 
most  hearty  congratulations. 

Cleveland  (O.)  Uadtr  (Rep.) 
Treason  in  politics  means  political  death.  The  end 
of  Mayor  McKisson  was  seen  when  he  returned  from 
Columbus,  where  he  had  attempted  to  wreck  the  Repub- 
lican party  of  Ohio.  Following  that  reprehensible  per- 
formance came  other  acts  of  his  which  made  the  people 
more  determined  than  ever  to  put  an  end  to  him  as  a 
Republican  officeholder.  The  scandals  and  crimes  which 
gave  to  Mayor  McKisson  the  nomination  for  mayor  on 
that  occasion  were  sufficient  in  themselves  to  have  de- 
feated him  at  the  election.  The  February  primaries, 
grossly  unfair,  clearly  fraudulent,  scaled  for  sure  the 
doom  of  Robert  E.  McKisson.  A  persona)  machine, 
created  to  advance  the  political  fortunes  of  one  man,  has 
been  destroyed.  Good  government  will  now  have  a  chance 
in  this  great  municipality  and  the  people's  real  interests 
will  be  considered  to  be  paramount  to  the  interests  of  a 
boss  and  his  machine.  The  people  are  frequently  slow 
to  anger.  They  may  appear  at  times  to  be  indifferent  to 
their  own  welfare  and  to  the  schemes  and  demagogy  of 
crafty  politicians.  But  when  the  American  people  are 
aroused,  when  they  are  asked  to  decide  between  vir- 
tue and  vice,  they  may  be  depended  upon  to  do  their 
duty  resolutely  and  certainly. 

Cincinnati  (O.)  inquirer  { Dem  .) 
While  the  election  of  Farley  is  a  brilliant  achievement 
for  him,  the  election  is  still  comparatively  close.  The 
Republicans  lost  only  the  mayor,  and  he  went  down 
through  the  joining  of  the  Hanna  forces  with  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate.  Mr.  Hanna,  it  is  well  known,  was  for 
Mr.  Farley,  and  did  all  he  could  to  advance  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket.  Mr.  Hanna  was  long  ago  advised  by  those 
whose  counsel  he  esteems  that  the  only  way  to  overwhelm 
McKissonism  was  to  join  forces  with  the  Democracy. 
He  could  not  beat  McKisson  within  the  lines  of  the  Re- 
publican party,  and  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  he  can  do 
so  even  now,  though  McKisson  has  been  defeated  at  the 
polls.  In  the  choosing  of  delegates  to  the  Republican 
state  convention  Mr.  Hanna  can  not  have  the  benefit  of 
Democratic  coalition.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  retiring 
Mayor  will  throw  off  his  political  armor  with  his  official 
duties 
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The  Root  of  the  Havana  Disorders 

Havan;t  Correspondent,  Chicago  Exttning  Past 
At  the  time  of  the  Marti  celebration,  the  Garcia 
funeral,  and  the  Gomez  reception,  the  streets  were  densely 
packed  for  hours.  No  one  was  hurt  and  no  one  quarreled. 
Apparently  no  one  wanted  to  qunrrel.  Now,  nervous  and 
excited  policemen,  flourishing  and  firing  loaded  revolvers, 
charge  crowds  who  exchange  them  shot  for  shot  Police- 
men are  stabbed  and  rows  are  of  daily  and  nightly  occur- 
rence. I  have  said  that  the  cause  of  these  distubances 
was  compound.  It  is,  therefore,  to  be  analyzed,  though, 
perhaps,  not  accurately  or  completely.  For  one  thing, 
:  he  people  of  Havana  are  densely  ignorant  of  the  nature 
and  functions  of  a  municipal  police.  The  policeman  of 
their  experience  has  been  a  soldier  or  a  half-soldier.  His 
weapons  were  a  sword  and  a  gun.  Behind  him  stood  an 
army  with  bayonets  and  bullets.  The  new  affair  carries 
i  pistol  and  a  club.  Behind  him  stands  an  intangible 
something,  known  as  law  and  order,  consisting  of  a 
mixture  of  rules  and  regulations,  prescriptions  and  pro- 
hibitions, collected  from  various  sources.  Some  are 
Spanish,  some  are  American,  and  some  arc  entirely  arbi- 
trary. Sometime  these  will  be  shot  and  pounded  into  the 
minds  of  the  lawless  and  the  public  generally,  and  Havana 
be  educated  in  modern  police  methods. 

Another  element  exists  in  the  shape  of  a  lawless  and 
criminal  organization  known  as  the  Xanigoes.  The  body 
is  presumely  a  secret  society,  but  many  of  its  members  arc 
known.  Many  were  deported  by  the  Spanish  authorities 
to  Ceuta  and  elsewhere.  It  is  known  that  many  of  these 
have  returned  or  have  been  sent  back,  as  a  legacy  from 
the  late  proprietor  of  the  island.  The  police  fear  them. 
It  is  said  that  they  have  declared  war  on  the  police. 
Another  element  in  the  disturbances  is  the  political  ques- 
tion, our  old  friend  the  Gomez  controversy.  It  certainly 
looks  as  though  a  conflict  were  on  between  the  police  and 
the  people.  There  is  a  measure  of  danger  for  all  who 
may  be  on  the  streets  after  nightfall.  A  crowd  gathers 
from  any  one  of  those  multifarious  causes  which  bring 
people  into  groups.  The  police  flock  to  the  scene  with 
drawn  revolvers,  as  is  their  custom.  A  nervous  officer 
discharges  his  gun  by  accident  ;  the  rest  take  the  sound 
w  a  signal  of  opposition  and  danger.  A  fusillade  ensues, 
vimebody  is  killed  and  somebody  is  hurt.  This  is  a 
possibility  of  any  evening  in  Havana  at  the  present  time. 
Timid  people  will  and  should  stay  at  home.  The  corres- 
pondent of  the  Evening  Post  may  be  found  in  his  room 
my  evening  after  dinner. 

While  I  do  not  wish  to  convey  any  exaggerated  idea 
of  the  state  of  affairs,  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is 
much  in  it  all  which  might  easily  be  turned  into  a  some- 
what fearful  tale  of  a  modern  reign  of  terror.  Things  have 
not  reached  a  stage  which  would  make  such  a  title  at  all 
applicable,  nor  are  they  at  all  likely  to  do  so.  But  it  is 
'holly  true  that  a  more  definite  policy  and  a  more  posi- 
tive attitude  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  towards  the 
island  of  Cuba  might  have  been,  and  might  to-day  be, 
adopted  with  beneficial  results  to  both  parties.  The 
igueness  of  law  and  of  government  restrains  capital. 
Without  capital,  productive  industry  languishes.  Idle 
I.eopie  grow  restless  and  discontented.  Capital  will  not 
wive  until  it  sees  some  promise  of  a  firm  ground  for  its 
operations,  and  Cuba  pays  a  heavy  penalty.  Of  govern- 
ment, giving  that  term  the  meaning  of  control  by  power, 
little  is  needed  in  Cuba.  An  administration  which  will 
Srasp  the  situation,  and  set  in  motion  those  processes 
through  which  men  may  find  occupation  for  their  time 
and  maintenance  for  themselves  and  their  families,  and 
which  will  guide  by  tact  and  lirmncss  rather  than  control  by 
force,  would  put  a  different  face  on  the  island  of  Cuba. 
Efforts  to  keep  "poor  pussy"  quiet  by  stroking  her  fur 
may  possibly  result  in  a  necessity  for  breaking  her  neck. 

i 


Various  Topics 

Only  one  man  was  chosen  at  a  Beaitie,  Kansas,  election 
last  week  ;  all  the  other  victors  were  women. 

"  It's  well  enough  to  issue  a  proclamation  to  the  humble 
Filipino,  but  who's  going  to  hold  the  Filipino  while  the  pro- 
clamation is  read  to  him  ?  " — inquires  the  Chicago  Record. 

Washington  Post:  We  shall  not  be  the  least  hit  surprised 
to  learn  that  Mary  Ellen  Lease  has  been  engaged  for  a  sou- 
brettc  part  in  Hon.  J.  Sterling  Morton's  new  political  party. 

Andrew  D.  White,  ambassador  to  Germany  ;  Stanford 
Newell,  minister  to  the  Netherlands  ;  Seth  Low,  president  of 
Columbia  university  ;  Captain  William  Cro/ier,  Ordnance 
department,  and  Captain  Alfred  T.  Mahan,  U.  S.  N.,  retired, 
have  been  designated  to  act  as  the  representatives  of  the 
United  States  at  the  war's  peace  conference. 

April  4  the  Cuban  military  assembly  voted  to  disband  the 
army  and  to  dissolve.  The  vote  was  twenty-one  in  favor  ol 
the  motion  to  one  opposed  to  it.  The  muster  rolls  will  be 
turned  over  to  General  Brooke. 

The  United  States  and  England  have  accepted  Germany's 
proposal  for  a  commission  of  three  to  settle  the  Samoan  diffi- 
culties. The  conclusions  of  the  commission  must  be  unani- 
mous to  be  effective. 

The  western  states  who  have  regiments  in  the  Philippines 
are  very  proud  of  the  men.  The  Kansas  City  Journal  says 
that  hereafter  when  the  Filipinos  want  to  rebel  they  will  first 
ascertain  if  there  is  a  Kansas  regiment  on  the  premises. 

"  Our  entrance  into  the  tripartite  agreement  with  England 
and  Germany  was  a  blunder  in  the  beginning,"  says  the  Phil- 
adelphia Rulletin  (Rep.),  "  and  it  has  brought  only  friction 
and  vexation  since.  What  is  the  use  in  keeping  up  the  farce 
any  longer  ?  Why  should  we  not  withdraw  from  the  foolish 
treaty  of  Berlin,  and  confine  our  attention  to  the  really  press- 
ing problems  that  confront  us  at  home,  in  Cuba,  and  in  the 
Philippines  ? " 

At  the  Boston  meeting  to  protest  against  the  war  in  the 
Philippines.  Mr.  H.  C.  Parsons,  a  Republican  state  senator, 
attacked  the  strict  news  censorship  maintained  by  General 
Otis.  "We  American  people  are  some  day  to  pass  on  this 
question.  The  first  right  of  the  American  people  is  to  know 
the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  as  it  passes  from  day  to  day.  and 
what  this  country  is  doing  in  the  distant  Philippine  Islands." 

Ex-Justice  Stephen  J.  Field  of  the  supreme  court  died  at 
Washington,  Sunday,  April  9.  He  was  born  at  Haddam. 
Conn.,  November  14,  1816,  graduated  from  Williams  college 
in  1837,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  New  York  in  1841. 
In  1848  he  went  to  California.  He  at  once  became  prominent 
in  local  affairs,  serving  on  the  bench  of  the  stale  courts  and  in 
the  legislature,  and  in  186 j  he  was  appointed  to  the  supreme 
court  by  President  Lincoln.  He  resigned  December  1.  1897, 
having  served  thirty-four  years  and  six  months,  a  month  longer 
than  Chief-Justice  Marshall  who  had  held  the  record  for  the 
longest  term.  According  to  his  computation  he  had  written 
1042  opinions.  In  1877  he  was  a  member  of  the  presidential 
electoral  commission,  and  was  one  of  the  seven  who  voted  in 
favor  of  Mr.  Tilden  against  the  eight  in  favor  of  Mr.  Hayes. 

Prof.  T.  IV.  \\\wh<y.  Before  the  Academy  of  Political  and 
Social  .Science,  April  y :  Foreman  gives  a  curious  list  of 
Filipino  virtues  and  vices,  and  confesses  that  he  can  not 
understand  their  character.  It  is  a  succession  of  surprises. 
They  are  hospitable,  cleanly,  sober,  and  patient;  they  are  in- 
capable of  gratitude,  profligate,  undependable.  improvident, 
cruel,  impertinent,  superstitious,  treacherous.  The  tew  in 
the  cities  imitate  European  usages;  the  many  regard  the 
European  as  a  demoniacal  being,  or  at  least  an  enemy.  All 
are  liars,  even  in  the  confessional.  ••  The  native  is  so  contu- 
macious to  all  bidding,"  writes  Foreman,  "so  averse  to  social 
order,  that  he  can  only  be  ruled  by  coercion,  by  the  demon- 
stration of  force."  Now,  if  we  place  such  people  as  these  in 
possession  of  such  constitutional  rights  as  those  mentioned, 
we  have  a  rcductio  ad  absurdum.  How  can  we  establish 
over  them  a  civil  government  which  would  be  anything  but  a 
mockery,  if  we  must  concede  indictment  by  grand  jury  for 
some  crimes  and  trial  by  jury  for  all  ?  It  would  mean  the 
breakdown  of  any  criminal  system  to  which  it  was  applied, 
and  unchecked  crime  means  administrative  failure.  A  mili- 
tary despotism  is  the  only  alternative. 
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FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 

The  Famine  in  Russia 

Ruwlan  Correspondence,  Manchester  Guardian 
"  Famine  !  Famine!  Famine!  "  is  now  the  dominating 
cry  in  Russia.  Private  individuals  like  Count  Leo  Tol- 
stoi (the  son  of  the  great  writer),  the  local  boards  (zemst- 
vos),  the  Red  Cross  society,  have  uttered  the  horrible 
word  and  reiterate  it.  Of  course  when  one  speaks  of  the 
"dominating  cry"  it  must  be  remembered  that  ugly 
words  which  make  things  uncomfortable  for  official  op- 
timism are  not  liked  in  Russia,  and  thus  sometimes  cries 
which  would  naturally  tend  to  be  the  loudest  are  stifled 
or  reduced  to  a  whisper.  But,  notwithstanding  the  cen- 
sorship of  the  press,  the  actual  facts  have  become  too  ser- 
ious to  be  suppressed.  After  the  suppression  of  the 
society  of  economics  the  focus  of  the  revelations  con- 
nected with  the  famine  was  transferred  to  the  St.  Peters- 
burg Vytdomosli,  with  the  assistance  of  some  provincial 
papers,  which  contrived  to  outwit  the  censorship.  Now 
the  government  itself  admits  that  real  famine  is  raging  in 
nine  provinces  each  of  which  is  larger  than  Kngland.  But 
the  territorial  extent  of  the  calamity  is  not  the  only  fea- 
ture of  it  that  makes  one  ask,  in  dismay,  What  amount 
of  misery  and  suffering  is  in  store  for  those  unfortunate 
millions  of  peasants  before  the  next  crop  comes  ?  It  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  famishing  area  is  suffering  for 
the  third  consecutive  year,  and  that  consequently  the 
intensity  of  the  calamity  is  also  greater  than  ever. 

Writing  to  the  press,  the  chairman  of  the  local  temstvo 
of  the  Bougoulma  district  (province  of  Samara)  says: — 
The  scarcity  in  the  years  189 1-2  can  not  enter  into  any 
comparison  with  the  utter  failure  of  crops  and  hay  of  last 
year,  which  is  the  more  terrible  because  of  the  preceding 
bad  years,  which  had  exhausted  all  stores  of  provisions.  '' 
And  further  on  :  "While  starving  themselves,  people  are 
also  losing  their  live  stock.  The  horses  (of  which  there  is 
now,  generally  speaking,  only  a  single  one  to  each  hold- 
ing— not  to  mention  cattle,  which  have  already  become  a 
luxury)  are  perishing,  and  without  a  horse  farming  be- 
comes impossible.  The  decrease  in  horses  threatens  a 
further  calamity. 

From  the  report  of  the  minister  of  finance  to  the  czar 
on  the  state  budget  we  gather  that  35,200,000  roubles 
(about  3,520,000  guineas)  were  assigned  last  year  to  help 
the  famishing  population.  At  first  sight  this  sum  may 
seem  imposing.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  absolutely 
inadequate  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  moment.  The 
czar  gave  the  Red  Cross  society  500,000  roubles  last  year 
and  1,000,000  roubles  this  year  "out  ofhis  private  purse" 
(one  would  like  to  learn  what  is,  in  Russia,  the  line  divid- 
ing this  "  private"  purse  from  that  of  the  state)  to  help 
the  starving.  The  fact  is  that  the  government  tries  to 
keep  the  help  to  the  suffering  population  within  official 
forms  and  limits;  it  dreads  the  possible  growth  of  the 
spirit  of  initiative  and  social  activity  in  the  field  of  private 
assistance.  The  Vyedomosti  has  already  suffered  for  its 
good  services  to  the  famishing  people  by  the  prohibi- 
tion of  its  street  sale.  Many  medical  students  of  both 
sexes  and  other  young  people  who  enthusiastically  volun- 
teered to  go  to  the  rescue  of  the  suffering  population, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Red  Cross  society,  were  denied 
admission,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  representa- 
tives of  the  same  society  testified  in  their  telegrams  from 
the  Oufa  province  to  "the  lack  of  workers"  in  their 
localities.  In  view  of  such  facts  the  best  portion  of  the 
Russian  press  seeks  to  break  up  this  official  obstruction 
to  the  efforts  of  private  charity  by  putting  the  latter 
under  the  protection  of  the  czar's  authority.  It  there- 
fore exalts  and  exaggerates  the  emperor's  attitude  to- 
wards the  sufferers.  And  this  is  the  explanation  of  their 
loyal  "enthusiasm." 


Progress  of  the  Siberian  Railway 

April  Enginttring  Magatini,  New  York.  Excerpt 
In  view  of  the  international  significance  of  some  of 
the  modifications  in  the  route  of  the  Trans-Siberian  rail- 
way, the  progress  of  the  work  is  attracting  renewed 
interest,  and,  in  a  recent  issue  of  Le  Ginte  Civil  M.  De 
Batz  gives  a  general  review  of  the  present  state  of  the  un- 
dertaking, in  connection  with  the  railway  work  in  eastern 
China.  It  is  now  apparent  that  the  true  terminus  is  to 
be  Port  Arthur,  while  Vladivostock  will  also  be  reached. 
A  glance  at  the  map  of  the  revised  route  shows  that,  as 
the  coast  is  approached,  it  is  necessary  to  turn  toward  the 
north  to  reach  Vladivostock,  while  at  about  the  same  dis- 
tance on  the  south  lies  Port  Arthur,  possessing  numerous 
advantages,  and  free  from  ice  throughout  the  entire  year. 
The  importance  of  realizing  the  advantages  to  be  gained 
has  caused  work  upon  the  Manchurian  end  of  the  railway 
to  be  pushed  forward  with  all  speed,  and  M.  De  Bat/, 
gives  data  showing  the  energy  which  has  been  put  into 
the  various  sections  of  the  road  since  the  details  of  the 
route  have  been  finally  settled. 

The  Siberian  railway  properly  begins  at  Tcheliabinsk, 
at  the  boundary  between  Europe  and  Asia,  in  the  Urals, 
and  the  western  section,  of  eight  hundred  and  sixty  miles 
in  length,  reaching  to  the  Obi,  is  completed  and  in  opera- 
tion. The  central  section  comprises  that  portion  between 
the  Obi  and  Irkoutsk,  and  consists  of  two  divisions.  The 
first  of  these,  from  the  Obi  to  the  Yenesei,  four  hundred 
and  seventy  miles,  is  completed,  but  the  second  portion, 
including  the  great  bridge  over  the  Yenesei, — one  of  the 
most  important  engineering  features  of  the  road, — has 
progressed  more  slowly,  though  it  is  expected  to  be  fin- 
ished in  the  present  year.  A  large  part  of  the  permanent 
way  on  this  portion  is  finished,  and  in  operation ;  but 
until  the  bridges  arc  finished,  the  passengers  and  merchan- 
dise must  be  transported  by  ferries.  There  is  no  doubt, 
however,  that  before  the  middle  of  1899  all  the  bridge 
work  will  be  completed,  and  also  the  short  line  from 
Irkoutsk  and  Lake  Baikal,  and  that  there  will  then  be  a 
through  railway  line  from  the  Urals  to  Lake  Baikal — a 
distance  of  2,000  miles — in  active  operation. 

It  is  at  I-ake  Baikal  that  the  Manchurian  section  of 
the  road  begins,  the  official  name  of  this  portion  being 
the  Eastern  railway  of  China,  and  it  is  on  this  portion 
that  efforts  are  now  to  be  concentrated.  The  proposed 
extension  to  Port  Arthur  will  connect  directly  with  the 
partially-constructed  road  from  Ncwchwang  to  Pekin, 
and,  unless  diplomacy  interferes  to  modify  this  portion  of 
the  plan,  the  communication  between  the  capitals  of 
Russia  and  China  will  be  uninterrupted,  and  over  no  ter- 
ritory other  than  that  of  the  two  nations  directly 
interested. 

4- 

The  Probable  Fate  of  Korea 

H.  B.  Hl'l  LERT,  Head  Muster.  Normal  College  of  Korea,  in  tliL- 
April  Forum,  New  York.  Eicerpt 
It  will  be  pertinent  to  ask  what  the  probable  fate  of  our 
helpless  captive  may  be.  Apparently,  one  of  three  things 
must  happen,  viz.,  (1)  one  or  all  of  his  captors  must  return 
and  feed  him  where  he  lies  buried,  or  (2)  he  must  be 
digged  from  his  clay  prison  and  set  upon  his  feet,  or  (3) 
he  must  perish  where  he  lies.  Even  so  it  is  with  the 
empire  of  Korea.  Either  her  neighbors,  one  or  all,  must 
rcassumc  the  physical  mastery,  or  she  must  be  liberated 
from  the  moral  and  intellectual  thraldom  which  holds  her 
in  its  grip,  or  she  must  suffer  the  dissolution  of  anarchy 
and  be  finally  absorbed  by  the  elements  that  surround  her. 
Of  these  three  possibilities  the  middle  one  is  preferable. 
In  the  present  day  the  first  proposition  is  inadmissible. 
Korea  is  the  Turkey  of  the  far  east ;  and  neither  of  the 
contiguous  empires  could  dominate  her  without  engen- 
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dcring  dangerous  jealousy  and  ultimate  war.  No  two  of 
them  together  could  dominate  her ;  for  China,  Russia,  and 
Japan  are  like  three  original  chemical  elements  for  which 
science  has  found  no  amalgamating  medium.  The  third 
proposition  is  equally  inadmissible  ;  for  the  civilization  of 
the  present  day  will  not  stand  by  and  see  some  fifteen 
millions  of  people  tear  each  other  piecemeal  in  civil  strife, 
where  no  principle  is  at  stake,  and  action  is  prompted  by 
selfishness  alone. 

We  are  then  confined  to  the  second  proposition, 
namely,  that  Korea  must  be  liberated  from  her  moral  and 
intellectual  thraldom.  She  must  be  digged  from  the  pit. 
But  how  shall  this  be  done  ?  What  instrument  shall  be 
used  in  releasing  her  from  the  hard-beaten  clay  ?  None 
other  than  the  instrument  which  was  used  in  digging  the 
pit  for  her— education.  It  was  a  form  of  education 
whereby  she  was  brought  to  her  present  state  :  and  by  no 
other  instrument  can  she  be  freed.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  hypnotist,  in  liberating  his  subject  from  a  spell,  makes 
in  reverse  order  the  same  passes  that  brought  him  beneath 
the  spell.  In  some  such  way  the  lessons  must  be  un- 
taught, the  spell  must  be  worked  backward,  until  we 
reach  and  unearth  that  power  of  original  and  spontaneous 
growth  which,  in  Korea,  was  nipped  in  the  bud  long 
centuries  ago.  The  Chinese  lesson,  which  teaches  that  it 
is  meritorious  for  a  man  to  squander  his  entire  patrimony 
in  the  funeral  obsequies  of  his  father,  must  be  untaught 
by  showing — what  every  Korean  in  his  heart  of  hearts 
knows — that  the  memory  of  the  dead  is  more  highly 
honored  by  using  his  legacy  in  the  advancement  of  truth 
than  by  using  it  to  load  his  grave  with  funeral  baked  meats. 

Would  you  take  your  half-buried  and  exhausted 
captive  by  the  neck,  and  drag  him  by  force  from  his  living 
v'rave  ?  No  more  should  you  expect  to  drag  Korea  forth 
from  her  moral  enslavement,  until  you  have  loosened  the 
clay  which  surrounds  and  binds  her.  It  must  be  a  system 
<->f  patient  teaching,  a  kindergarten  where  object  lessons 
follow  each  other  in  such  careful  sequence  that  not  one 
step  is  missed. 

The  Federation  of  England's  New-World 
Colonies 

Win  mm  Thort,  in  the  April  Canadian  Magazine,  Toronto.  Con- 
densed for  PfBl.lc  Opinion 

Mr.  Eyre  Hutson,  the  private  secretary  of  the  gover- 
nor of  Jamaica  and  a  young  man  who  will  some  day  play 
a  prominent  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  empire,  has  formu- 
lated a  scheme  for  the  establishment  in  Canada  of  a  West 
Indian  agency,  supported  by  all  the  British  colonics  in 
the  Caribbean,  for  the  purpose  of  fostering  and  develop- 
ing trade  relations  between  these  colonies  and  the  do- 
minion. The  scheme  has  been  submitted  by  the  gover- 
nor of  Jamaica  to  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  has  heartily 
commended  it  and  forwarded  the  details  to  the  governor- 
general  of  Canada  and  the  governors  of  all  the  West  In- 
dian colonies,  in  order  that  they  may  bring  the  idea  to  a 
practical  issue  without  delay. 

Let  the  position  be  clear.  Reciprocal  trade  is  but  the 
means  to  the  great  end  of  imperialism.  Canada  can  ren- 
der the  West  Indies  material  assistance  of  the  highest 
value,  her  markets  can  pay  liberally  for  our  produce,  her 
capitalists  develop  our  immense  latent  resources,  and  the 
influx  of  her  vigorous  blood  and  northern  energy  revitalize 
our  depressed  community.  It  is  a  good  bargain  for  both 
parties.  These  arc  hard  facts,  coldly  commercial,  to  be 
reckoned  in  dollars.  But  the  movement  for  reciprocity 
may  be  based  on  higher  grounds  than  mere  monetary  con- 
siderations, and  the  latter  are  only  urged  because  one  re- 
cognizes how  inseparably  interwoven  are  commerce  and 
Imperial  power.  Canada  is  a  great  country  to  which  we 
should  be  proud  to  belong.    She  has  a  destiny  in  which 


we  should  be  honored  to  share — a  leading  part  in  the 
world's  affairs,  a  mortgage  on  the  future. 

Mr.  Hutson 's  scheme  is  fraught  with  larger  potential- 
ities than  perhaps  even  he  dreams  of.  Reciprocal  trade 
will  encourage  a  desire  for  political  union.  The  annexa- 
tion of  the  West  Indies  to  Canada  would  give  an  immense 
impetus  to  imperial  federation.  The  federation  of  the 
dominion  itself  is  recognized  as  a  splendid  success,  and 
we  are  hoping  to  see  very  soon  the  federation  of  South 
Africa  and  of  Australasia.  Why  should  not  the  prin- 
ciple be  extended  to  the  federation,  not  merely  of  the 
scattered  sections  of  what  is  practically  one  colony,  but 
to  the  political  incorporation  of  groups  of  colonics  com- 
petent to  offer  reciprocal  advantages?  Mr.  Hutson  has 
forged  another  link  of  empire.  The  West  Indies  in  gen- 
eral, and  Jamaica  in  particular,  are  daily  becoming  more 
inspired  with  the  Canadian  spirit.  You  need  not  blush 
to  own  us  as  brothers.  A  great  statesman  of  the  domin- 
ion has  declared  that  "  there  is  not  a  man  in  Canada  to- 
day who  would  not  be  prepared  to  spend  his  life  and  for- 
tune to  maintain  the  dignity  and  honor  of  the  British  em- 
pire." I  am  sure  this  is  as  true  of  the  West  Indies.  The 
federation  of  her  majesty's  loyal  colonies  in  the  new  world 
would  herald  that  greater  federation  of  the  empire  for 
which  all  ardent  Britons  long  with  increasing  fervor. 

+ 

A  Note  on  the  New  French  President 

April  American  Monthly  Review  of  A'etiews,  New  York.  Excerpt 
The  father  of  the  new  president  was  so  good  a  farmer 
and  so  respected  a  citizen  that  he  became  at  one  time  the 
mayor  of  Marsanne.  This  estimable  man  died  a  good 
while  ago;  but  his  widow,  the  mother  of  the  president, 
still  lives  and  carries  on  the  farm,  at  the  age  of  eighty-six. 
The  French  public  is  taking  a  great  deal  of  interest  in 
Madame  Loubet  mere,  and  the  illustrated  papers  from  Paris 
arc  giving  us  a  profusion  of  pictures  of  the  farmstead,  with 
its  sheep  and  lambs  huddled  close  in  the  sheltered  angle 
of  the  buildings,  and  of  the  old  lady  with  her  shrewd  face 
and  short  peasant  skirt,  who  has  been  photographed  until 
she  is  heartily  tired  of  it. 

A  representative  of  the  Pans  Matin  went  out  to  the 
Loubet  farm  at  Marsanne  to  see  the  president's  venerable 
mother,  and  the  account  he  gives  of  her  is  as  follows: 

We  found  ourselves  face  to  face  with  an  old  peasant  wo- 
man. Her  face  was  sunburned  and  of  the  texture  of  parch- 
ment owing  to  the  mistral.  But  the  features  had  a  fintsft 
which  is  striking.  It  is,  indeed,  the  face  of  the  new  president 
of  the  republic.  "  You  must  be  very  happy,  madame."  Mad- 
ame Loubet  raises  her  eyes  to  the  sky  and  utters  a  "  h'm,  h'm," 
which  shows  that  her  happiness  is  not  so  complete  as  we  fancy 
it.  Then  she  asks  us,  pointing  to  a  portrait  of  M.  Auguste 
Loubet  on  the  wall:  "No  doubt  you  knew  my  deceased  hus- 
band ?"  On  the  chance  we  answer  yes.  and  she  adds:  ••  He 
was  him  brave  homme.  In  my  old  age  I  have  the  happiness 
of  thinking  that  my  son  resembles  him."  After  a  big  sigh  she 
continues:  "  Oh,  i'  am  welt  aware  that  I  shall  no  longer  sec 
him.  It  is  like  that  in  life.  Wc  bring  up  our  children,  and 
when  they  arc  grown  up  they  cease  to  occupy  themselves  with 
us."  She  was  evidently  not  well,  and  we  left,  not  venturing 
to  question  her  further. 

Emile  Loubet  made  his  way  steadily  in  his  local  law 
practice,  and  in  due  time  found  himself  a  wife  in  the  town. 
She  was  Mademoiselle  Marie  Denis.  This  was  in  1867, 
when  Emile  Loubet  was  twenty-eight  years  of  age  and 
Marie  was  eighteen.  Her  father  had  come  from  Picardy 
and  worked  in  an  iron  shop  at  making  nails.  He  after- 
ward became  a  nailmaker  and  hardware  dealer  on  his  own 
account,  and  had  accumulated — according  to  the  reports 
now  conscientiously  set  forth  in  the  French  papers — a  for- 
tune of  perhaps  seventy  thousand  dollars,  a  very  great  sum 
for  MonuMimar,  when  he  died,  in  1879.  He  left  the  busi- 
ness to  his  two  sons,  who  conducted  it  as  partners;  but 
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Philibert,  the  elder,  who  was  married,  died  in  dne  time, 
and  Fre<Je>ic,  the  younger,  held  the  business  together  by 
marrying  his  brother's  widow. 

Frederic  is  now  carrying  on  the  business,  and  seems 
not  to  be  in  the  least  puffed  up  at  finding  himself  the  sole 
brother-in-law  of  the  president  of  the  republic.  This 
prudent  arrangement  under  which  FrddeVic  has  kept  the 
iron  business  at  Montelimar  intact  by  marrying  the  widow 
of  Philibert— though  its  mention  is  perhaps  a  digression — 
is  too  characteristic  of  French  life  and  particularly  of  life 
among  President  Loubet's  class  of  French  people  to  be  ig- 
nored. For  while  the  president  has  doubtless  grown  far 
beyond  many  of  his  old-time  friends  and  associates  at 
Montclimar,  he  would  probably  be  happier  and  more  at 
home  with  them  than  with  the  lofty  and  aristocratic  per- 
sonages to  whose  companionship,  it  has  been  said,  the  late 
President  Faure  so  constantly  aspired. 

Various  Topics 

It  is  reported  from  St.  Petersburg  that  Japan  and  China 
have  concluded  a  secret  treaty  with  a  view  to  checking  the 
inroads  of  European  nations  into  Chinese  territory. 

Every  now  and  then  wc  hear  of  anti-Semitic  riots  in  Cen- 
tral Europe.  Last  Thursday  a  number  of  Jewish  shops  were 
destroyed  at  Neustadt,  Bohemia. 

Emperor  Menelik,  of  Abyssinia,  has  refused  the  request 
ot  the  French  government  that  he  should  order  all  exports 
from  Abyssinia  to  pass  through  the  French  port,  Ras  Jibuti). 
He  has  also  refused  to  assist  Russia  in  acquiring  Raheita 
from  Italy,  and  declines  to  allow  Russia  to  reorganize  the 
Abyssinian  army  with  Russian  officers,  although,  in  the  hope 
of  securing  these  concessions,  Russia  sent  him  valuable  pres- 
ents, including  60.000  rifles,  2,000,000  cartridges,  and  several 
machine  guns. 

The  central  committee  of  America  of  the  Armenian  revo- 
lutionary federation  has  issued  the  proclamation  of  the  assem- 
bly of  representatives  of  the  federation,  addressed  to  the  pow- 
ers that  signed  the  treaty  of  Berlin.  The  assembly  expresses 
the  hope  that  the  powers  ••  will  finally  renounce  and  repudiate 
a  criminal  regime  so  disastrous  to  the  races  oppressed  by 
Turkey,  and  especially  to  Armenians,  whose  cause  deserves 
rightly  to  be  placed  at  the  front  rank  of  the  politics  of  the 
day." 

Henri  Rochefort's  paper,  the  Paris  Jntritnsigittnl,  of 
March  1  5,  prints  in  all  seriousness  the  following  explanation 
of  the  destruction  of  the  Lagouban  naval  magazine: 

According  to  the  method  formerly  followed  with  so  much  sue* 
cess  by  William  Pitt,  agents  of  every  nationality  were  sent  by  the 
British  to  reconnoitre  our  ports  with  instructions  to  establish  rein 
tions  with  the  ptrsannet  of  our  arsenals.  The  crisis  slackened ;  but 
doubtless  those  Franco-ltaban  mongrels  (British  agents)  without 
country  and  frequently  without  homes,  who  are  at  the  service  ot 
any  one  who  will  pay  them,  held  themselves  in  readiness  with 
lighted  fuse,  and  awaited  orders.  The  orders  did  not  come;  but 
these  rascals,  who.  if  they  do  wrong  for  money,  do  it  also  for  its 
own  sake,  did  not  wish  to  return  empty-handed,  and.  having 
cured  an  entry  into  the  outworks  of  our  arsenals,  tried  their  hands 
upon  that  of  Uiguuban.  and  would  have  still  further  completed 
their  handiwork  if  their  remaining  cartridges  and  dynamite  bombs 
had  not  been  discovered. 

Londi'H  Correspondent  Neu<  York  Sun:  The  failure  of 
all  efforts  to  reconcile  the  Irish  political  factions  was  foreseen 
by  all  those  familiar  with  what  is  going  on  behind  the  sordid 
scenes  there.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Mr.  Dillon  is 
sincere  in  his  desire  for  peace,  but  the  other  leaders  are 
simply  bluffing.  The  only  practical  outcome  of  the  meeting 
held  in  London  is  to  bring  the  Redmondites  and  Healyites 
into  an  informal  alliance,  which  may  soon  become  formal. 
Healy  is  in  a  position  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  with  the 
priests  and  Parnellites.  If  he  succeeds  the  Pillonites  will 
likely  be  driven  out  of  public  life  at  the  next  Parliamentary 
election.  Ireland  is  increasing  in  prosperity  in  a  remarkable 
manner,  and  there  never  was  so  much  money  in  the  country 
as  now.  Nevertheless,  the  times  are  cold  for  the  professional 
politicians,  and  each  faction  is  groaning  over  its  depleted 
treasury  and  recalling  the  palmy  days  when  money  flowed  like 
water  from  America  to  Ireland. 


SOCIOLOGICAL 

The  Playground  Movement 

Charles  Mulford  Robinson,  in  summing  up  for  the 
April  Atlantic  Monthly  the  agencies  in  recent  philanthropic 
progress,  gives  a  brief  history  of  the  playground  move- 
ment, from  which  we  quote  the  following  : 


The  playground  movement  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
that  for  parks,  as  more  purely  philanthropic  Agitation 
several  years  ago  opened  the  schoolhouse  yards  of  Phila- 
delphia to  children  in  the  summer,  public  opinion  ap- 
proving the  engagement  of  teachers,  and  the  provision  of 
necessary  materials  and  conveniences,  at  the  expense  of 
the  board  of  education.  Private  owners  have  been  induced 
to  permit  lots  to  he  used  for  the  same  purpose,  until  they 
should  find  a  commercial  use  for  them.  The  furnishing 
of  these  has  been  looked  after  by  the  Culture  Extension 
league.  To  this  organization  is  due  great  credit  ;  for  it 
was  early  and  persistent  in  its  efforts  to  arouse  public 
sentiment  to  the  need,  though  a  City  Park  association 
had  opened  a  playground  as  early  as  1894.  The  summer 
of  1897  witnessed  in  Philadelphia  the  opening  of  other 
grounds.  In  Fairmount  park  a  large  area  was  set  aside 
for  this  purpose,  and  a  rich  Philadelphian,  who  recently- 
died,  left  $50,000  by  will  for  the  erection  in  the  park  of 
an  excellent  playground  house. 

Other  cities  have  not  been  backward.  In  Boston, 
which  was  the  pioneer,  the  municipal  sand  piles  of  1887 
were  the  first  pathetic  expression  of  the  need  of  a  play- 
ground and  of  an  effort  to  satisfy  it.  Their  success  has 
led  to  their  adoption  in  many  large  cities,  and  on  an  ex- 
tensive scale  in  Baltimore.  The  work  on  Charlesbank, 
in  Boston,  is  of  the  advanced  type  of  playground  move- 
ment. It  is  managed  by  women,  with  the  financial  aid 
of  the  city,  where  the  river  Charles  flows  through  the 
poorer  quarters.  A  street  marks  the  line  between  the 
men's  and  women's  divisions.  The  children  have  sand 
heaps  and  grass  plats,  and  the  gymnasium  constructed  here 
was  the  first  open-air  one  in  the  world.  There  is  also  a 
lodge,  containing  books  and  baths.  In  the  seventh  an- 
nual report,  covering  the  year  1897,  it  was  stated  that 
218,572  women  and  children  attended  one  of  these  divi- 
sions, and  the  statistics  were  practically  those  of  six  months 
only. 

The  crowded  condition  of  the  city  gave  to  the  move- 
ment in  New  York  some  novel  expressions.  Of  these 
the  recreation  or  play  pier  has  become,  perhaps,  the 
most  popular.  The  idea  weds  commerce  to  philanthropy, 
by  building  over  a  long  pier  a  second  story,  where  the 
children  of  the  city  can  have  a  playground,  and  where 
the  mothers  and  babies  can  enjoy  the  coolness  and  the 
panorama  of  the  river.  Mr.  Jacob  A.  Riis,  in  a  lecture,  has 
called  play  piers  the  "most  roaring  success  in  all  this 
world."'  The  first  of  them  was  opened  in  July,  t8u7. 
Every  eventng  and  on  Saturday  afternoons,  during  the 
summer,  a  brass  band  furnished  music  such  as  the  people 
could  enjoy,  and  they  were  encouraged  to  join  in  singing 
the  popular  songs.  How  successful  the  experiment 
proved  from  the  first  is  shown  in  part  by  statistics.  The 
pier  was  visited  by  an  average  of  4,000  persons  a  day  for 
eighty-one  days,  or  by  a  total  of  325,000  persons.  A 
second  peculiar  development  of  the  playground  idea  in 
New  York  has  been  the  construction  of  roof  gardens  on 
some  of  the  schools.  These  not  only  have  economy  to 
recommend  them,  where  land  is  so  valuable,  bat  they  lift 
the  children  far  above  the  dust,  the  heat,  and  the  turmoil 
of  the  street.  Less  can  be  said  for  the  use  of  basements. 
The  narrow  and  crowded  thoroughfares  of  New  York  and 
Boston  have  of  course  made  playgrounds  especially  neces- 
sary. 
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The  mayor  of  Toledo  presented  a  little  playground  to 
that  city  in  1897,  in  the  heart  of  the  workingmen's 
district.  Providence,  Baltimore,  Hartford,  Cleveland, 
Minneapolis,  New  Haven,  and  Worcester  are  other  cities 
in  which  the  movement  has  started,  with  women  generally 
as  its  most  prominent  backers. 


Mental  Defectives  and  the  Social  Welfare 

Martin  W.  Barr,  in  the  April  Popular  Stitntt  Monthly.  Con- 
densed for  Public  Opinion 
Our  last  census  reports,  although  necessarily  uncertain 
and  unreliable,  yet  show  ninety  thousand  mental  defec- 
tives, not  including  the  insane.  Unrecognized  and  un- 
acknowledged cases  swell  the  number  easily  to  one  hun- 
dred thousand  within  our  present  borders — how  many  we 
arc  going  to  annex  remains  to  be  seen  ;  but  this  is  an 
enemy  that  attacks  not  our  frontier  but  our  hearthstones. 


and  directing  into  healthful  channels  the  abnormal  energy 
of  those  destitute  of  the  moral  sense. 

Imbecility,  mental  or  moral,  congenital  or  accidental, 
is  either  an  inherent  defect  or  an  irrecoverable  loss,  an  in- 
curable disease  for  which  hospitals  can  do  nothing,  nor 
can  reformatories  form  again  that  which  never  has  been 
formed.  Could  language  be  made  clear  enough  to  enable 
the  public  mind  to  grasp  this  fact,  the  work  of  training 
schools,  the  only  hope  of  the  imbecile,  would  then  be 
simplified,  and  people  might  be  willing  to  accept  what 
they  can  give,  in  the  only  way  in  which  it  can  be  given, 
to  be  of  any  permanent  value.  As  it  is,  the  few  charlatans 
who  profess  to  train  and  in  a  few  years  send  out  an  im- 
becile ready  to  take  a  high  school  or  college  course  not 
only  deceive  those  from  whom  they  may  gather  a  few 
thousands,  but  their  representations,  coupled  with  that  of 
a  sensational  press,  effectually  impede  the  progress  of  a 
work  which  must  find  its  place  in  the  system  of  education. 


From   If/tJtren  1  PofmUr  JMmm  Mtmtkly 
MORAL.  IMBECILE  OF  HIGH  GRADE        MORAL  IMBECILE  OP  MIDDLE  GRADE 


MORAL  IMBECILE  OF  LOW  GRADE 


We  have  reached  that  point  when  we  must  conquer  it, 
iest  it  should  conquer  us,  and  the  means  to  this  end  may 
he  summed  up  in  three  words — separation,  asexualization, 
and  permanent  sequestration. 

But  what  to  do  with  those  now  in  our  midst  is  the 
vital  question  !  They  must  be  provided  for  in  a  way  that 
shall  insure  safety  to  society,  economy  to  the  state,  and 
protection  and  happiness  to  the  individual.  The  answer 
found  in  the  experience  of  half  a  century  is,  briefly,  asy- 
lums for  the  helpless — training  schools  and  colonies  for 
those  capable  of  becoming  helpful.  These  in  very  name 
and  nature  being  widely  separate,  just  as  separate  as  titles 
and  names  indicate,  should  be  their  working  systems. 
Work  among  the  feeble-minded,  a  philanthropic  move- 
ment directed  first  toward  the  idiot,  soon  found  a  limit  in 
dealing  with  a  subject  not  trainable  and  but  slightly  if  at 
all  improvable.  Thence,  diverging  and  broadening  as 
idiocy  became  better  understood  and  imbecility  in  various 
phases  became  recognized,  it  found  its  true  province  in 
strengthening  and  encouraging  feeble  intellects,  arousing 
and  stimulating  indolent  and  weak  wills,  and  in  training 


It  is  hard  for  the  uninitiated  to  understand  that  the 
grade,  be  it  high,  middle,  or  low,  is  not  associated  with 
promotion  and  advancement  as  in  schools  for  normal 
children.  On  the  contrary,  it  signifies  the  quality  and 
status  of  the  individual,  his  limitations,  his  possibilities, 
and  consequently  determines  almost  unfailingly  the  train- 
ing for  his  life  work;  not  by  any  hard-and-fast  lines,  but 
by  a  general  mapping  out  of  means  which  experience  has 
proved  will  best  insure  his  development,  because  best 
suited  to  his  needs.  Every  latitude  is  allowed  and,  as 
the  comfort  of  both  the  teacher  and  the  entire  class  de- 
pends upon  each  going  to  his  own  place,  there  is  easy 
and  natural  transference  occording  to  the  necessity  indi- 
cated by  cither  progress  or  retrogression  ;  but  the  varied 
occupations  in  each  grade  give  ample  scope  for  indulgence 
of  individual  proclivity  in  the  means  of  development,  and 
it  is  found  that  the  original  diagnosis,  based  upon  experi- 
ence, rarely  errs. 

The  motto  of  the  schools — "We  learn  by  doing;  the 
working  hand  makes  strong  the  working  brain  " — shows 
manual  training  to  be  the  basis  of  the  scheme  of  develop- 
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ment,  varied  for  each  grade  to  suit  the  intelligence.  Thus 
classified,  various  occupations  are  arranged  and  presented 
with  the  double  intent  of  securing  all-round  development, 
and  of  giving  at  the  same  time  opportunity  for  choice 
according  to  individual  bent,  the  child  being  gradually 
permitted  to  devote  himself  more  exclusively  to  that  in 
which  he  shows  a  tendency  to  excel,  and  to  gain  a  certain 
automatic  ease  in  what  shall  prove  the  initial  of  a  life  em- 
ployment. A  knowledge  of  writing  and  of  numbers  is 
acquired  incidentally  as  a  necessary  part  of  these  occupa- 
tions in  daily  practice,  and  arithmetic,  taught  with  objects, 
is  chiefly  counting,  separating  into  fractional  parts,  and 
practical  measurements.  Books  arc  used  rather  as  a  con- 
venient means  of  attracting  and  holding  attention  while 
inducing  habits  of  consecutive  thinking  than  for  a  know- 
ledge of  facts  to  be  memorized.  Those  who  can  learn  to 
read  gain  naturally  a  means  of  self-entertainment,  of  sell- 
instruction,  hence  a  certain  amount  of  culture,  so  lonj;  as 
protected  in  an  institution  from  indiscriminate  and  per- 
nicious literature. 

It  is  a  happy  coincidence  that  Massachusetts,  the 
pioneer  state  in  the  work  among  the  feeble-minded,  should 
in  its  fifty-first  year  celebrate  the  beginning  of  its  second 
hall'  century  by  the  inauguration  of  this  most  eventful 
step  in  the  onward  progress  of  the  work.  The  training 
school  at  Waltham  has  lately  purchased  sixteen  hundred 
and  sixty  acres  of  land  for  the  establishment  of  a  colony 
which  is  to  have  natural  and  healthful  growth  from  the 
fostering  care  of  the  parent  institution.  As  these  colonies 
increase,  drawing  from  society  a  pernicious  element  and 
transforming  it  under  watchful  care  into  healthful  growth, 
may  not  in  time  the  national  government,  finding  these 
homes  of  prevention  a  more  excellent  way  than  prison 
houses  of  cure  for  ill,  be  induced  to  provide  a  national 
colony  for  this  race  more  to  be  commiserated  because  of 
a  childhood  more  helpless  than  that  of  the  two  others  in 
our  midst  on  whom  so  much  has  been  expended  ? 

+ 

A  Typical  Primitive  Community 
Charles  B.  Spahr,  in  the  April  Outlook,  asserts  that 
there  has  never  been  a  time  when  some  part  of  our  country 
has  not  been  passing  through  the  pioneer  stage,  and  that 
there  are  at  the  present  time  many  communities  where  the 
housework,  the  garden,  dairy,  much  of  the  field  work,  and 
even  spinning  and  weaving  are  carried  on  as  they  were  in 
the  central  states  a  generation  ago,  and  pretty  much  as 
they  were  in  New  England  in  the  days  of  the  Puritans, 
The  general  industrial  and  social  life  is  the  same.  Mr. 
Spahr  has  recently  made  a  study  of  such  a  community  in 
the  backwoods  of  Arkansas  and  was  particularly  impressed 
with  the  general  comfort  of  the  people  in  the  midst  of 
such  primitive  conditions. 

My  prosperous  host  oilers  a  good  example  of  great  com- 
fort with  a  small  money  income.  His  expenses,  except 
for  taxes  and  for  machinery,  were  almost  nil.  Not  only  did 
he  raise  all  his  own  meat,  but  he  also  cured  it  His  appara- 
tus was,  of  course,  primitive,  and  the  Hon.  Carroll  IX 
Wright  could  doubtless  figure  out  that  a  stupendous 
saving  of  labor  would  be  effected  if  the  meat  were  packed 
by  the  improved  machinery  of  a  Chicago  firm,  and  shipped 
to  Arkansas  by  means  of  the  marvelous  economics  of 
railroad  transportation.  Rut  Farmer  Dickson,  by  using 
the  primitive  machinery  of  his  own  smoke-house,  saved 
all  the  cost  of  transportation  and  handling  svhich  the 
unproved  methods  demand.  Nor  did  this  smoke-house 
stand  alone  in  saving  him  the  expenses  due  to  our 
labor-making  as  well  as  labor-saving  machinery.  Me 
showed  me  the  old  loom  on  which  his  wife  stilt  makes 
carpets,  and  broujrht  out  the  quaint  homespun  blue-jeans 
frock  coat,  with  short  waist  and  long  tails,  which  he  had 


worn  at  his  wedding.  They  now  bought  their  cloth,  as 
the  economies  of  modern  machinery  had  at  last  reduced  a 
blue-jeans  suit,  wearing  like  iron,  to  $5,  and  it  no  longer 
paid  to  weave  it  at  home.  But  carpets  made  in  the  east 
were  not  yet  cheap  and  durable  enough  to  throw  the  old 
hand-loom  entirely  out  of  use.  Mr.  Dickson  also  shod 
his  own  horses,  his  primitive  and  inexpensive  forge  saving 
him  the  trouble  of  taking  the  horses  to  town  and  the 
expense  of  hiring  a  blacksmith  with  town  rents  to  pay. 
Everything,  in  fact,  showed  me  that  the  economies  due  to 
modem  methods  of  production  used  bv  city  laborers  are 
grossly  exaggerated,  both  by  the  capitalistic  writers  who 
wish  to  show  that  all  is  going  well  without  the  need  of 
reform,  and  by  the  socialistic  writers  who  wish  to  show- 
that  the  revolution  is  at  hand  when  everybody  can  live  in 
comfort  with  little  work,  by  substituting  the  "advanced  ' 
methods  of  a  colossal  combination  for  the  "primitive" 
methods  of  individual  independence.  This  farmer,  whose 
methods  were,  in  the  main,  those  used  a  century  ago,  was 
more  prosperous  than  our  eastern  city  workmen  with 
double  his  money  income.  It  is  true  that  a  few  things 
cost  him  more.  He  paid  from  fifteen  to  twenty  cents  a 
gallon  for  his  oil,  while  the  city  workman  gets  it  for  ten 
or  twelve.  (Competition,  he  said,  had  once  put  it  down  to 
five  cents  a  gallon,  but  monopoly  had  restored  it.)  His 
doctors  fee  was  fifty  cents  a  mile  and  if  he  brought  a 
doctor  from  Jonesboro'  it  cost  him  $4  a  visit.  "  It  takes 
a  mighty  little  while,"  he  said  "to  run  up  a  doctor's  bill 
of  thirty  dollars."  The  shoes  for  which  he  paid  from  Si 
to  $1.40  might  perhaps  be  bought  cheaper  in  a  city  de- 
partment store.  But  all  these  were  minor  items  compared 
with  the  food  and  fuel  and  house  rent  and  yard  rent  which 
he  had  at  so  little  cost,  and  which  the  city  workman 
secures  at  such  grinding  expense.  His  work  was  entirely 
with  his  hands,  and  yet,  in  addition  to  providing  for  the 
current  needs  of  his  family,  he  each  year  cleared  twenty 
acres  of  backwoods,  and  was  able  to  give  each  son  and 
daughter  at  marriage  a  good  house  on  an  eighty-acre 
farm. 

+ 

Various  Topics 

The  organized  aid  association  of  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  proposes 
to  follow  the  example  of  Orange  by  establishing  a  soap  factory 
for  the  unemployed,  a  few  of  whom  can  be  kept  self-support- 
ing by  such  a  plan. 

There  is  a  movement  in  Milwaukee  for  establishing  near 
the  city  a  farm  school  for  boys.  It  will  be  used  for  the  edu- 
cation of  first-offenders  and  boys  who  have  been  thrown  upon 
the  streets.  The  agricultural  department  of  the  Wisconsin 
state  university  is  interested  in  the  plan,  and  will  assist  m 
running  the  school. 

Charities  Review  :  The  mayor  of  Syracuse,  a  city  which 
already  has  the  unenviable  reputation  of  spending  more  money 
per  capita  for  public  outdoor  relief  of  paupers  than  any  other 
city  in  the  country,  seems  to  be  enthusiastic  about  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  municipal  lodging-house,  which,  if  conducted 
on  the  basis  proposed,  will  quickly  burden  the  city  with  more 
vagrants  than  three  such  lodging-houses  could  handle.  Every 
tramp  on  his  way  east  or  west  is  entitled,  by  the  terms  of  the 
proposed  scheme,  to  a  supper,  bed,  and  breakfast  at  Syra- 
cuse, alter  which  he  may  move  on,  or,  if  he  cares  to  work, 
stay  two  weeks. 

A'/?.'  York  Sim  ;  The  Calvary  Episcopal  church  of  New 
York  city  is  about  to  set  up  a  store  for  the  sale  of  dry  goods 
on  the  installment  plan  at  prices  •■  lar  below  those  asked  in 
ordinary  stores  "  of  the  sort.  The  prospectus  of  the  new  en- 
tcrprise  explains  that,  like  other  business  undertakings  of  this 
church— a  wood  yard,  a  restaurant,  a  lodging  house — the 
shop  is  meant  to  be  a  charity,  but  a  charity  that  is  also  a 
source  ut  revenue.  It  recognizes  that  it"  such  institutions  gave 
something  lor  nothing  "  it  would  be  an  unfair  competition 
and  demoralizing  to  our  customers."  and  that,  therefore,  "  the 
shop,  to  be  truly  charitable,  must  pay." 
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The  New  Law  of  Temperature 

Professor  T.  J.  J.  Sec  contributes  an  article  to  the 
April  Atlantic  Monthly  on  a  new  law  of  temperature  dis- 
covered by  him  last  year  and  announced  in  a  lecture  be- 
fore the  Lowell  institute  last  January.  The  law  may- 
be assumed  to  regulate  the  temperature  of  every  gaseous 
star  in  space,  and  is  thus  almost  as  general  as  the  law 
of  gravitation.  Conclusions  similar  to  those  of  Professor 
See  were  advanced  at  different  times  by  Helmholtz,  J. 
Homer  Lane,  Professor  Ncwcornb,  and  a  German  physicist 
named  Rittcr,  but  none  of  these  investigators  recognized 
the  importance  or  rendered  effective  and  useful  his  indefi- 
nite conclusions,  and  so,  according  to  scientific  usage, 
Professor  See  must  be  recognized  as  the  discoverer  of 
the  law,  the  principles  of  which  are  explained  below.  In 
another  issue  we  shall  give  some  of  the  applications  of  the 
law  made  in  this  article  : 


According  to  the  kinetic  theory  of  gases,  a  body  of 
gaseous  matter  is  made  up  of  clastic  molecules.  In  the 
case  of  the  sun  and  the  gaseous  stars,  these  molecules 
are  subject  to  the  attraction  of  the  masses  of  which  they 
are  a  part.  Those  molecules  in  the  center  of  the  sun 
must  sustain  the  pressure  communicated  to  them  by  the 
gravity  of  other  molecules  on  all  sides.  As  the  sun  is  a 
body  of  immense  mass,  this  pressure  is  tremendous  beyond 
all  conceiving,  and  the  result  is  an  enormous  density  of 
the  gas  at  the  center  of  the  fiery  globe.  It  is  found  that 
the  density  decreases  toward  the  surface  according  to  a 
given  law,  and  that  the  temperature  also  decreases  corres- 
pondingly. The  central  density  of  the  sun  is  something 
like  thirty-two  times  that  of  water,  while  at  the  solar  sur- 
face the  density  is  known  to  be  less  than  that  of  the  ter- 
restrial atmosphere.  Under  the  force  of  gravity  there  is  a 
certain  height  above  which  a  gaseous  atmosphere  will  not 
rise,  and  this  accordingly  forms  the  surface  of  the  gaseous 
globe. 

Now  in  deriving  the  law  of  temperature  we  consider 
the  globe  in  equilibrium,  so  that  the  pressure  of  gravity 
exactly  balances  the  expansive  force  due  to  internal  heat. 
For  if  the  internal  heat  were  removed,  so  that  the  flying 
molecules  were  reduced  to  quiescence,  the  mass  would 
collapse;  on  the  other  hand,  if  gravity  should  suddenly 
cease  to  act,  the  energy  of  the  molecules  would  cause  the 
mass  to  explode  and  rapidly  expand  tnto  a  nebula  of  in- 
finite extent.  Taking  the  globe  of  gas  to  be  in  equilib- 
rium, we  consider  how  the  surface  of  the  condensing  mass 
decreases  as  the  volume  diminishes,  and  how  the  force 
exerted  upon  his  surface  increases  as  the  diameter  shrinks, 
and  compare  with  the  forces  tending  to  produce  contrac- 
tion those  which  tend  to  produce  expansion.  Molecular 
repulsion  is  the  chief  agency  of  expansion,  and  this  aug- 
ments rapidly  with  the  increase  of  density  in  the  shrink- 
ing mass.  It  will  be  noticed  that  in  this  procedure  we 
assume  nothing  whatever  but  the  operation  of  the  ordi- 
nary law  of  gravity,  and  the  laws  of  gases.  The  basis 
upon  which  we  proceed  is  thus  certain  and  exact.  It  is 
found  that,  in  order  to  keep  the  mass  in  equilibrium 
when  it  has  contracted,  the  temperature  would  have  to 
rise  by  an  amount  proportional  to  the  shrinkage  of  the 
sun  s  radius.  The  resulting  law  of  temperature  is  written 
thus:  T — K.  T  is  the  absolute  temperature  of  the  mass, 
K  is  a  certain  constant  difference  for  each  body,  and  R 
the  radius  of  the  condensing  globe.  This  remarkable  for- 
mula expresses  one  of  the  most  fundamental  of  all  the 
laws  of  nature. 

The  constant  K  is  always  finite  and  moderately  small, 
and  hence  we  see  from  the  law  of  temperature  that  when 


R  is  infinite,  T  is  zero;  thus,  the  diffused  nebula;  are  near 
the  inexpressibly  cold  temperature  of  space,  the  so-called 
absolute  zero  — 2730  C,  where  the  molecules  are  reduced 
to  a  state  of  quiescence.  This  may  also  be  inferred  from 
other  considerations.  If  such  diffused  masses  were  appre- 
ciably heated,  they  would  soon  cool  off;  and  besides, 
molecules  on  the  outskirts  of  these  nebula;,  having  sensi- 
ble molecular  velocities,  would  escape  into  interstellar 
space.  We  may  therefore  suppose  the  diffused  and  irreg- 
ular nebula-,  as  well  as  the  milky  nebulosity  so  abundantly 
scattered  over  the  sky,  to  be  intensely  cold.  It  is  an  im- 
pressive fact  that  hydrogen  and  nebulium  are  the  only  ele- 
ments recognized  in  the  nebula-,  and  all  other  elements 
presumably  present  are  wholly  non-luminous. 

In  view  of  this  conclusion,  the  theories  traditionally 
handed  down  from  the  days  of  Laplace  seem  very  strange. 
That  great  geometer  assumed  that  our  system  originated 
from  the  condensation  of  a  fiery  nebula  of  immense  extent 
which  at  one  time  stretched  beyond  the  orbit  of  the  out- 
ermost planet  Brave  and  audacious,  indeed,  was  the  man 
who  could  assail  or  dissent  from  the  theories  of  Laplace, 
the  colossus  of  the  splendid  geniuses  gathered  in  Paris  a 
century  ago.  Yet  on  a  few  points  a  gradual  breaking 
away  from  the  old  views  was  inevitable,  and  in  1854  my 
venerated  teacher  at  the  University  of  Berlin,  the  illustri- 
ous Helmholtz,  showed  that  gravitational  shrinkage  alone 
fully  accounted  for  all  the  energy  radiated  away  by  our 
sun,  and  thus  indirectly  implied  that  the  falling  together 
of  cold  matter  could  produce  the  solar  system.  Neverthe- 
less, the  old  conception  of  fiery  nebula.-  seems  to  have  re- 
mained in  the  minds  of  the  main  body  of  scientific  and 
philosophic  thinkers  in  both  hemispheres,  and  indeed  is 
still  current.  It  has  thus  taken  several  efforts  to  upset 
traditions,  and  now  for  the  first  time  we  have  genuine  and 
incontestable  proof  that  the  nebula-  are  cold. 

+ 

Iron  in  Plant  Life 

M.  A.  Dam  nr.,  in  the  Rrvut  dtj  Deux  Mondts,  Paris.  Translated 
in  the  April  I'tfuUr  Stitnct  Monthly t  New  York.  Kxcerpt 
Compounds  of  iron  are  so  abundant  in  the  ground  and 
the  water  that  we  need  not  be  surprised  when  we  find 
them  in  various  parts  of  plants,  and  particularly  in  the 
green  parts.  Their  habitual  presence  does  not,  however, 
authorize  the  conclusion  that  this  metal  is  necessary  to 
the  support  and  development  of  vegetable  life.  Some 
substances,  evidently  indifferent,  foreign,  and  even  injur- 
ious, if  they  exist  abundantly  in  a  soil,  may  be  drawn 
into  roots  through  the  movement  of  the  sap,  and  fix 
themselves  in  various  organs.  This  occurs  with  copper 
in  certain  exceptional  circumstances  when  the  soil  is  sat- 
urated with  its  compounds,  and  if  such  a  condition 
should  be  found  to  be  repeated  over  a  large  extent  of 
country,  we  might  be  led,  by  analysis  alone  of  its  vege- 
table productions,  to  the  false  conclusion  that  copper  was 
an  essential  or  even  necessary  constituent  of  them.  But 
the  value  of  the  part  performed  by  an  element  can  not  be 
determined  by  analysis  alone.  Direct  proofs  are  neces- 
sary for  that,  methodical  and  comparative  experiments  in 
cultivation  in  mediums  artificially  deprived  or  furnished 
with  the  element  the  importance  of  which  we  wish  to  es- 
timate. This  has  been  done  for  combinations  of  iron, 
and  the  utility  of  that  metal,  especially  to  the  higher 
plants,  has  been  made  thereby  to  appear. 

If  iron  is  absent  from  the  nutritive  medium  the  plant 
will  wither.  If  we  sprout  seeds  in  a  solution  from  which 
this  metal  has  been  carefully  excluded,  the  development 
will  follow  its  regular  course  as  long  as  the  plant  is  in  the 
condition  properly  called  that  of  germination,  or  while  it 
does  not  have  to  draw  anything  from  the  soil.  The  stem 
rises  and  the  first  leaves  are  formed  as  usual.  But  all 
these  parts  will  continue  pale,  and  the  green  matter,  the 
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granulation  of  chlorophyll,  will  not  appear.  Now,  if  we 
add  a  small  quantity  of  salt  of  iron  to  the  ground  in  which 
the  roots  are  planted,  or  a  much-diluted  solution  is  sprin- 
kled on  the  leaves  and  the  stem,  the  chlorotic  plant  will 
recover  its  health  and  take  on  its  normal  coloration. 
Experiments  of  this  sort  make  well  manifest  that  iron  is 
necessary  to  green  plants,  and  they  show,  besides,  the 
bearing  of  its  action,  and  that  what  is  most  special  and 
most  characteristic  in  the  phenomena  of  vegetable  life  may 
be  traced  exactly  to  the  organization  of  that  green  matter. 
It  was  long  thought  that  if  iron  was  necessary  for  the  for- 
mation of  chlorophyll,  it  was  because  it  had  a  part  in  its 
constitution.  We  know  now  that  this  is  not  so.  The 
metal  does  nothing  but  accompany  the  chlorophyll  in  the 
granulation  in  which  it  is  found. 

The  influence  which  iron  exerts  in  the  development  of 
the  lower  plants,  like  the  muscidenes/was  illustrated  with 
great  precision  in  a  study  made  about  thirty  years  ago  by 
M.  Raulin,  who  experimented  with  the  common  mold 
(Aspergillus  niger),  to  determine  the  coefficient  of  impor- 
tance of  all  the  elements  that  have  a  part  in  its  vegeta- 
tion. When  the  iron  was  removed  from  a  medium  that 
had  been  shown  capable  of  giving  a  maximum  crop  of 
that  mold,  the  plants  languished,  and  the  return  fell  off 
immediately  to  one  third.  Estimating  the  quantity  of 
metal  that  produces  this  effect,  it  was  found  that  the  ad- 
dition of  one  part  of  iron  was  sufficient  to  determine  the 
production  of  a  weight  of  plant  nearly  nine  hundred  times 
as  great.  The  suppression  of  the  iron  further  caused  an 
irreparable  loss,  for  when  it  was  sought  to  remedy  the 
wilting  of  the  plants  by  restoring  the  iron  which  had  been 
taken  from  the  medium— an  experiment  which  had  been 
successful  with  higher  plants — the  attempt  was  a  failure, 
and  the  plants  could  not  be  prevented  from  perishing. 

+ 

A  Simple  Apparatus  for  Wireless  Telegraphy 

From  time  to  time  we  have  noted  the  progress  made 
in  experiments  with  wireless  telegraphy.  Two  weeks  ago 
the  London  Timet  received  a  message  from  France  across 
the  channel,  using  the  Marconi  system.  It  is  reported 
that  the  inventor  has  been  asked  to  conduct  some  experi- 
ments here.  Some  of  our  readers  may  be  able  to  experi- 
ment for  themselves  by  following  Mr.  Elliot  Wood's 
suggestions  in  the  Electr'ioil  World  ami  Electrical  Engineer  : 

The  accompanying  three  sketches  show  a  simple 
arrangement  adopted  by  me  for  demonstrations  in  wireless 
telegraphy.  Heretofore  the  general  purpose  has  been  to 
provide  a  suitable  tapper  for  the  coherer  in  order  that  the 
metallic  particles  may  be  disturbed  and  the  circuit  broken. 
In  the  arrangement  shown  the  sounder  is  made  to  do  the 
twofold  work  of  answering  the  signals  and  decohering  the 
metallic  filings.  I  am  unaware  of  any  similar  arrange- 
ment ;  hence  present  this  one. 

Referring  to  the  sketches,  Fig.  1  represents  the  receiv- 
ing station,  which  in  this  case  is  made  up  of  two  "wings" 
B  B,  whose  length  is  six  inches  each.  The  knobs  used 
are  of  1  inch  diameter.  The  "wings"  are  supported  by 
glass  pillars  on  a  suitable  base,  on  which  the  sounder  A  is 
placed.  The  coherer  C  is  a  glass  tube  2^  inches  in 
length  and  5-16  inch  diameter,  containing  suitable  ter- 
minals connected  to  the  two  wings,  as  shown.  The  co- 
herer is  in  series  with  the  wings  B  B,  the  relay  ordinarily 
used,  and  the  battery.  In  practice  the  wave  falls  on  C, 
the  relay  closes  the  circuit  of  the  sounder  A,  and  the 
coherer,  being  carried  on  the  movable  arm  of  the  sounder, 
is  brought  down  with  the  arm  when  the  circuit  through 
the  sounder  is  made.  In  consequence  of  this,  every 
movement  of  the  sounder  arm  decoheres  the  metallic 
tilings,  and  there  is  prompt  and  certain  action  in  response 
to  every  signal  of  the  sender. 


The  construction  of  the  coherer  is  shown  in  detail  in 
Fig.  2,  and  approximately  full  size.  The  terminals  G  G 
arc  turned  down  to  fit  the  interior  of  the  tube  C.  The 
space  between  (about  :>«  inch)  is  half-filled  with  iron 
filings  or  lathe-cuttings,  sifted  out  through  a  fine  mesh. 
A  hard  rubber- block  is  made  with  grooved  edge  to 
support  C,  which  is  held  in  place  by  brass  bands  D  D  ;  a 
thin  brass  plate,  suitably  fastened  to  the  hard-rubber 
piece  E,  and  projecting,  provides  means  for  fastening  by 
the  screw  /'to  the  movable  arm  of  the  sounder  A.  The 
best  means  of  doing  this  is  to  remove  the  screw  holding 


Fig.  3. 


the  armature  of  the  sounder  and  clamping  by  the  screw  /' 
both  armature  and  the  fastening  plate  at  bottom  of  E. 
The  sender,  in  this  arrangement,  consists  of  the  usual  in- 
duction coil  discharging  into  two  nickel  balls  of  4  inches 
diameter,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3.  It  will  be  noted  from  the 
sketch  that  there  is  a  triple  gap.  At  each  side  of  the 
transmitter  knobs  the  gap  is  1 3-16  inch,  and  the  gap  be- 
tween knobs  is  3-16  inch. 

The  arrangement  shown  has  proven  all  that  can  be 
wished  for  if  one  does  not  desire  the  printing  telegraph, 
as  provided  for  some  apparatus. 

+ 

The  Evolution  of  the  Speed  of  Ships 

In  the  Watt  anniversary  lecture,  delivered  by  Sir 
Nathaniel  Bamaby  in  Greenock  before  the  Watt  institute, 
the  development  of  the  speed  of  steam  vessels  is  treated 
in  an  interesting  manner,  and  some  points  in  connection 
with  recent  advances  are  discussed  in  the  April  Engin- 
eering Magazint. 

Mr.  Scott  Russell  gave  the  Watt  lecture  in  1867,  and 
Sir  Nathaniel  took  occasion  to  compare  the  present  state 
of  steam  navigation  with  that  set  forth  thirty-two  years 
ago.  Not  only  has  the  steam  tonnage,  both  in  the  mer- 
chant marine  and  in  the  navy,  increased  more  than  six- 
fold, but  steam  pressures  have  increased  from  thirty 
pounds  to  nearly  three  hundred  pounds.  Piston  speeds 
have  been  raised  from  five  hundred  to  nine  hundred  feet 
per  minute,  and  the  revolutions  of  the  screw  propeller 
have  been  increased  in  large  ships  from  seventy-five  per 
minute  to  one  hundred  and  twenty,  and  in  small  vessels 
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to  over  four  hundred  per  minute.  Thirty-two  years  ago 
the  crack  Cunarder  was  the  Russia,  and  with  3,  too  horse- 
power she  required  three  pounds  of  coal  per  horse-power. 
The  Cunarders  of  today  develop  nine  times  as  much 
power,  while  the  consumption  of  coal  per  unit  of  power 
has  been  reduced  to  two-thirds  that  of  the  Russia.  The 
maximum  speed  attainable  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
reign  was  fourteen  knots  while  at  the  present  time  thirty- 
tour  knots  has  been  attained  on  actual  trial,  and  that  too 
with  a  small  vessel. 

One  of  the  most  serious  limitations  which  has  been 
found  of  late  to  further  increase  of  speed  is  the  reduction 
in  the  efficiency  of  the  screw  propeller  at  high  speeds,  and 
this  fact,  first  brought  out  by  Mr.  Thorneycroft  in  the 
trials  of  the  Daring,  led  Mr.  Parsons  to  use  three  shafts 
and  nine  propellers  on  the  Turbinia.  In  applying  the 
Parsons  steam  turbine  to  a  large  passenger  vessel  or  war 
ship,  using  say  30,000  horse-power,  it  is  estimated  that 
four  propeller  shafts  with  two  screws  on  each  shaft  would 
be  necessary.  The  original  fashion  for  high  speeds  was 
set  by  the  Armstrong  firm  in  building  some  vessels  for 
weak  foreign  navies  in  which  speed  was  of  great  impor- 
tance. Between  1880  and  1882  several  vessels  were  built 
for  China  and  for  other  countries,  the  most  notable  being 
the  Ksmeralda,  which  made  i8#  knots,  and  the  Esmeralda 
type,  sometimes  with  a  narrow  strip  of  side  armor,  but 
more  often  with  none,  was  the  beginning  of  the  swift 
cruiser  class  now  in  high  favor  in  all  navies. 

The  experiences  which  have  been  had  with  modern 
swift  vessels  show  that  the  behavior  of  the  water  resistance 
undergoes  a  peculiar  change  after  a  certain  point  is 
passed.  The  propelling  power  of  a  ship  is  largely  ex- 
pended in  making  trains  of  waves,  and  within  certain 
limits  the  wave-making  expenditure  increases  at  a  very 
rapid  rate  as  the  speed  of  the  ship  is  increased.  When 
the  limit  is  reached  there  is  an  apparent  change  in  the 
behavior  of  the  fluid  through  which  the  vessel  is  being 
forced,  and  the  rate  of  increase  in  resistance  is  much  less 
rapid.  In  a  vessel  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  feet  long 
this  change  for  the  better  begins  at  a  speed  of  twenty- 
four  knots,  but  for  a  vessel  live  hundred  feet  long  no  im- 
provement due  to  this  action  can  be  expected  until  she 
attains  a  speed  of  more  than  one  hundred  knots,  were  such 
possible. 

4- 

Various  Topics 

The  Nebraska  legislature  has  refused  to  pass  a  bill  legal- 
ising the  practice  of  osteopathy. 

According  to  the  North  American  Medical  Review, 
England,  by  the  maintenance  of  special  hospitals  for  her 
>  onsumptives,  saves  the  lives  of  20,000  of  her  inhabitants 
yearly. 

A  "  curatorium  "  for  eye  troubles  exists  in  St  Petersburg 
which  sends  commissions  through  the  country  districts  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  free  treatment  and  advice  to  those  among 
the  peasantry  who  are  suffering  from  affections  of  the  eyes. 
The  report  for  the  year  1898  states  that  one  hundred  and 
seven  oculists  and  seventeen  students  treated  53,828  cases  of 
eye  diseases  and  performed  16,029  operations. 

Carbide  of  silicon,  otherwise  "carborundum,"  is  to  be 
utilized,  for  electrical  incandescent  filaments.  The  material 
hitherto  has  been  used  almost  solely  as  an  abrasive  ;  but 
Torn  the  first,  possibilities  have  been  entertained  regarding 
the  utilization  of  carborundum  as  a  light  emissive  under 
electric  pressure. 

The  aggregate  sum  of  the  prizes  offered  by  the  Massachu- 
setts horticultural  society  for  1899  is  58.1 50,  distributed  as 
follows:  For  plants,  $  2. 000  ;  for  flowers,  $2,668;  for  native 
plants,  $50  ;  for  fruits,  $2,732  ;  for  vegetables,  $1,200  ;  and  for 
gardens  and  greenhouses,  $500.  "  It  would  seem  that  with 
this  array  of  prizes  the  production  and  cultivation  of  superior 
Mowers,  fruits,  vegetable,  etc.,  would  be  greatly  stimulated, 
and  result  in  much  lasting  good,"  says  the  Plant  World. 


RELIGIOUS 

The  Face  of  Christ  in  Art 

Kate  P.  Hampton,  in  the  Outlook  [April  1]  has  col- 
lected from  the  leading  clergymen  of  New  York  replies  to 
the  question,  "  Docs  the  face  of  Christ,  as  depicted  in  an- 
cient and  modern  art,  realize  your  idea  of  a  strong  face  V 
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She  relates  that  her  interview  with  Archbishop  Corngan 
elicited  but  the  one  remark:  "Certainly  it  does,  certainly." 
Dr.  John  Watson  (Ian  Maclarcn)  responded,  "  My  con- 
viction is  that  the  holiness  in  Jesus's  face  is  strength,  and 
redeems  it  from  any  shadow  of  weakness."  The  Rev. 
John  W.  Chadwick  (Unit.)  answered  emphatically  in  the 
negative: 

I  do  not  think  the  Christ  face  in  Christian  art,  early  or 
modern,  a  strong  face.  But  sometimes  it  is,  I  think,  very 
beautiful — in  Thorwaldsen's  bust,  for  example.  The  majority 
of  the  paintings  (and  I  have  seen  hundreds  in  the  European 
galleries)  suggest  a  personality  almost  as  lackadaisical  and 
gelatinous  as  the  literary  Christ  in  General  Wallace's  "  Ben 
Hur."  Titian's  representation  in  the  picture  where  he  is 
answering  the  woman  with  a  piece  of  money  seems  to  me  one 
of  the  best,  but  far  from  satisfactory- 

Rabbi  Gustav  Gottheil  considers  strength  of  will  and 
force  of  character  incompatible  with  the  Christian  concep- 
tion of  Christ: 

I  have  never  seen  a  picture  of  the  being  called  Saviour  of 
the  world  in  which  strength  was  a  marked  feature,  or  even 
indicated.  Naturally  so,  because  the  being  was  not  a  man  of 
flesh  and  blood,  but  the  creation  of  theological  fancy  and  dog- 
matic construction.  He  achieved  his  triumph,  not  by  bravely 
facing  his  foes,  meeting  force  with  force,  but  by  yielding  and 
surrendering  himself  to  them.  Logically  considered  (which, 
in  so  many  cases,  is  the  opposite  to  theologically),  his  enemies 
triumphed  over  him. 

Rev.  Percy  S.  Grant  (Epis. )  finds  all  representations  of 
Christ  lacking  in  spiritual  power: 

The  traditional  face  of  Christ  in  art  does  not  seem  to  me 
to  be  a  strong  face.  It  is  not  the  face  of  a  man  capable  ot 
successful  struggle  with  other  men.  It  has  not  the  power  of 
blood  and  iron- -of  a  Bismarck.  It  is  not  the  face  of  one  who 
has  had  to  wrestle  with  temptation — of  a  St.  Paul.  It  docs 
not  denote  patient  endurance  and  suffering  in  a  great  cause 
nobly  contended  for — that  is  to  say,  not  the  face  of  a  Lincoln. 
Nor  do  we  find  in  the  traditional  face  of  Jesus  a  moral  supe- 
riority so  great  that  it  could  dominate  material  and  physical 
forces — calm  a  tempest,  heal  the  sick,  raise  from  the  dead. 
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Dr.  (.'.  C.  Tiffany  (F.pis. )  claims  that  there  are  in  both 
ancient  and  modern  art  specimens  of  Christ-like  strength, 
where  "strength  and  sweetness  are  mingled  in  varying 
measure,  but  neither  one  banishing  the  other" 

Such, for  instance, 
in  ancient  art  is  the 
"  It  is  Finished "  ol 
Albrecht  Durer,  and, 
in  a  lesser  but  in  a 
real  degree  in  mod- 
ern art,  in  Ary  Schef- 
fer's  ••Christus  Con- 
solator  "  and  "  Remu- 
nerator."  In  Dilrer's 
"  It  is  Finished  "  we 
have  the  tinest  and 
most  satisfying  of  all 
the  portraiture  ot 
Christ.  He  is  hang- 
ing on  the  cross,  but 
it  is  the  moment  after 
death.  There  is  regal 
strength  in  the  bowed 
head,  but  the  sweet- 
ness which  survives 
sorrow  is  also  there 
— a  sweetness  which 
bears  ineffaceable 
traces  of  pain,  but 
marks,  too,  of  the  strength  which  endured  it,  triumphant, 
through  the  fullness  of  its  consecration.  In  Ary  Scheffcr  we 
do  not  reach  so  high  a  strain,  and  yet  there  is  a  kindred  in- 
spiration in  his  portrayal  of  the  "Consoling  and  the  Recom- 
pensing Lord." 

Dr.  Charles  Cuthbert  Hall  (Pres.)  confesses  disappoint- 
ment in  the  lines  of  "weakness  and  morbid  emotionalism" 
which  enter  into  the  great  artistic  types  of  the  Christ  face  : 

The  question  is  one  which  I  steadily  answer  in  the  nega- 
tive as  I  study  the  well-known  ancient  delineations  of  our 
Lord's  countenance,  and  those  which  have  so  abundantly  ap- 
peared in  connection  with  modern  art.  None  of  them  ap- 
proaches that  ideal  conception  of  his  countenance  which  is 
present  in  my  mind  as  a  devout  believer  in  his  unique  person- 
ality as  the  God-man.  If  Christ  were  only  a  man,  I  see  no 
reason  why  the  great  artists  of  the  centuries  could  not  satisfy 
our  noblest  thoughts  concerning  his  personal  appearance;  but 
because  of  that  infinite  element  of  deity  which  blends  with  his 
manhood,  no  human  hand  has  yet  been  able  to  accomplish 
what  I  must  believe  to  be  an  impossible  task. 

Dr.  Charles  II .  Farkhurst  (Pres.)  does  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  the  artistic  reproductions  of  the  Christ  lace  are 
weak — "not  only  disappointing  but  repulsive"  : 

I  never  see  a  pictured  face  of  Christ  that  does  not  contra- 
dict my  sense  of  the  divine:  such  faces  make  me  ache  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  futile  strain  made  by  the  artist  to  do  the  im- 
possible. They  are  so  loaded  with  traces  of  debility  that  they 
constrain  me  to  pity  the  Son  of  Cod  far  more  than  to  revere 
him.  They  show  me  manhood,  not  Godhood,  and  manhood, 
too,  on  the  side  of  debility—pure  spirit  and  devout,  but 
tempted,  distressed,  tired,  and  mortal.  They  are  suggestive 
ol  holiness,  but  ol  dependent  holiness;  and  with  me,  at  least, 
discourage  the  spirit  of  worship  a  great  deal  more  than  they 
promote  it. 


What  is  Orthodoxy? 

In  the  April  North  American  Rtvww,  Dr.  Francis 
Brown,  of  Union  theological  seminary,  defines  orthodoxy, 
in  its  technical  sense,  as  the  right  religious  thinking  of  a 
corporate  body,  constituting  the  Church  of  God.  Of  the 
relation  of  orthodoxy  to  the  doctrine  of  the  church  and 
to  church  discipline,  he  says  : 


The  church  is  one.  What  we  call  churches,  when  we 
apply  the  name  to  different  ecclesiastical  bodies,  denom- 
inations, communions,  are  not  churches  in  the  full  sense. 


It  takes  them  all  together,  and  doubtless  more,  too,  to 
make  the  church,  which  consists  of  all  those,  throughout 
the  world,  in  heaven  and  on  earth,  who  are  joined  to 
Christ  the  head  and  become  one  body  in  Him.  Only  the 
church  in  this  inclusive  and  full  sense  has  the  right  to  im- 
pose a  standard  of  orthodoxy.  No  one  branch  or  fragment 
can  lawfully  demand,  in  the  name  of  orthodoxy,  the  ac- 
ceptance of  that  which  distinguishes  it  from  another 
branch  or  fragment.  Can  the  so-called  Roman  Church, 
in  the  name  of  the  Church  of  God  on  earth,  rightfully  ex- 
act belief  in  transubstantiation,  in  the  infallibility  of  the 
pope  ?  Not  unless  the  Roman  Church  is  the  whole  Church 
of  God  on  earth,  or  unless  there  is  no  divergence  of  belief 
in  other  branches  of  the  church  on  these  points.  No 
more  can  the  Presbyterian,  Episcopal,  Methodist,  Baptist. 
Lutheran,  Reformed  nor  any  other  fragment  of  the  church 
make  its  distinctive  tenets  tests  of  orthodoxy.  When  it 
does,  it  is  using  the  name  of  the  church  of  Christ,  and 
the  divine  authority  committed  to  that  church,  for  the 
purpose  of  promulgating  and  enforcing  that  which  the 
church  of  Christ  has  never  sanctioned.  That  orthodoxy 
is  the  voice  ol  the  whole  church,  and  that  orthodoxy  ought 
to  prevail  in  the  whole  church,  can  have  meaning  only 
for  those  who  really  believe  that  the  church  is  one  whole. 
And  since  a  standard  of  orthodoxy  can  be  set  up  only  by 
a  visible  church,  the  claims  of  orthodoxy  demand  that  the 
xisiblt  church  be  one  whole.  Kcumcnical  belief  is  the 
only  orthodoxy.  Even  that  is  approximate  only.  The 
truly  ecumenical  declaration  of  belief  has  never  yet  been 
framed,  and  the  best  has  been  framed  by  ignorant  and 
fallible  men.  But  the  most  nearly  ecumenical  creeds — 
simple  and  brief — are  the  closest  approach  we  have  to  a 
standard  of  orthodoxy.  Orthodoxy,  in  these  short,  simple, 
yet  immeasurably  profound,  historical  and  experimental 
creeds,  testifies  of  church  unity  and  demands  it. 

It  results  inevitably  from  what  has  been  said,  that 
church  discipline  on  the  ground  of  false  doctrine  should 
not  be  exercised  except  when  one  of  the  ecumenical  doc- 
trines is  rejected  or  assailed.  As  in  the  use  of  subscrip- 
tion, so  in  that  of  discipline,  the  fragmentary  or  local 
church  has  authority  only  as  authority  has  been  given  to 
the  whole  church  of  Christ  by  its  founder  and  master. 
In  view  of  the  confusions  arising  from  our  unhappily 
divided  church  life,  it  is  especially  incumbent  on  each 
part  of  the  church  to  be  extremely  cautious  in  discipline 
on  doctrinal  grounds,  and  assure  itself  well  that  it  is 
indeed  attempting  to  vindicate  a  really  orthodox  doctrine, 
and  not  simply  one  which  a  majority  of  its  members  think 
important.  A  particular  church  has  no  right  to  institute 
process  against  a  Christian  man  or  minister,  because  he 
holds  or  denies  what  is  not  involved  in  the  standard  of 
orthodoxy  which  the  whole  church  recognizes.  And  a> 
for  attacking  and  seeking  to  drive  out  one  who  avows 
acceptance  of  the  elaborate  creed,  because  he  holds  some 
opinions  which  a  chance  majority,  of  average  knowledge 
and  average  ignorance,  can  not  reconcile  with  some  clause 
of  the  elaborate  system,  the  very  conception  of  it  is  totally 
inconsistcnt  with  the  Christian  idea  of  the  church  and  the 
church  standard  of  orthodoxy.  Heresy-hunters  who  pursue 
this  method  are  themselves  the  heretics,  the  schismatics. 

Orthodoxy  is  not  a  New  Testament  word.  Neither  is 
heterodoxy.  Heresy  is,  but  it  always  involves  an  ethical 
offense — it  is  divisive,  selfish  and  degrading.  The  time 
will  surely  come  when  the  church  will  agree  with  the  New- 
Testament,  and  call  nothing  heresy  that  is  not  schismatUat 
and  immoral  ;  just  as  the  time  will  come  when  no  ortho- 
doxy will  be  recognized  that  docs  not  utter  the  harmonious 
convictions  of  a  united  church,  and  spring  from  a  life  hid 
with  Christ  in  God,  a  life  abounding  in  the  fruits  of  the 
spirit,  a  life  that  seeks  chiefly  that  "end  of  the  command- 
ment" which  is  "charity,  out  of  a  pure  heart,  and  of  a 
good  conscience,  and  of  faith  unfeigned." 
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Women  in  the  Pulpit 

PlIEUE  A.  Han  uorip,  iri   the   April  frank    Leilii  s  Monthly, 
New  York.   Condensed  for  W  Hl.ic  OriNlON 

Until  about  forty  years  ago  women  were  not  publicly 
ordained  to  the  work  of  the  ministry.  In  1853  the  first 
woman  in  America,  and  in  the  world,  was  thus  ordained — 
the  Rev.  Antoinette  Brown  Blackwell — now  a  resident  of 
New  York  city.  She  was  ordained  as  a  Congregationalist. 
but  ministers  of  other  denominations  took  part  in  her 
ordination.  Ten  years  later  the  Rev.  Olympia  Brown 
was  ordained  at  Malone,  N.  Y.,  and  was  the  first  to  be 
ordained  in  the  Univcrsalist  denomination.  My  own 
ordination  occurred  five  years  later  at  Hingham,  Mass., 
and  I  was  thus  the  first  woman  to  be  ordained  in  New 
England.  Since  then  more  than  forty  women  have  been 
duly  ordained,  mostly  in  the  Univcrsalist  Church,  but 
some,  also,  in  the  Unitarian,  Protestant  Methodist,  Baptist 
and  Congregationalist  Churches.  The  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  only  licenses  women  to  preach,  but  does  not 
ordain  any  to  the  full  work  of  the  ministry. 

That  woman  can  perform  all  pastoral  duties  I  can 
confidently  affirm  from  a  personal  experience  of  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century.  I  have  officiated  at  the  marriages 
of  more  than  forty  couples,  and  at  communion  seasons, 
baptisms  and  funerals  "too  numerous  to  mention,"  with- 
out recurrence  to  the  diaries  of  years.  I  have  made  parish 
calls,  social  and  official,  visited  the  sick,  the  poor,  the 
prisoner ;  labored  in  various  reforms  in  the  ways  the 
minister  is  called  upon  to  do,  and,  in  short,  done  even- 
kind  of  pastoral  work,  and  delivered  more  than  three 
thousand  sermons  and  other  discourses  during  my  life  as 
a  minister,  and  I  confidently  affirm  that  a  woman  minister 
can  endure  as  much  hard  work,  so-called,  in  the  line  of 
preaching,  as  any  man.  One  Sunday  I  preached  four 
sermons  in  four  different  towns,  and  spoke  in  one  Sunday 
school,  riding  twenty-eight  miles  in  a  private  carriage  to 
do  the  same  ;  on  another  Sunday,  three  different  sermons 
in  three  different  towns.  Many  times  I  have  preached 
three  sermons,  officiated  at  a  communion  service  or  a 
funeral  or  marriage,  or  two  of  these,  in  addition,  and  also 
conducted  all  the  other  exercises,  reading  the  scriptures 
and  hymns  and  offering  prayer.  Other  women  pastors 
have  doubtless  done  the  same.  I  mention  these  facts  to 
show  that  the  endurance  of  woman  matches  that  of  man, 
as  far  as  pulpit  and  pastoral  work  is  concerned. 

Due  preparation  for  the  pulpit,  desirable  in  addition 
to  natural  gifts,  may  be  obtained  at  divinity  schools, 
which  are  now  open  to  women  in  many  places — notably 
at  St.  Lawrence  university,  New  York  ;  Tufts  college, 
Massachusetts ;  Lombard  university,  Illinois ;  Antioch 
college,  Ohio  :  Meadvillc  theological  school. 

+ 

The  Irony  of  Jesus 

WiutAM  Rkmai.se  Patkrsox.  iti  the  April  Montst,  Chi.  a^o 
Exeerpt 

It  might  almost  be  taken  for  granted  that  one  who  has 
had  so  overwhelming  an  influence  on  the  world's  fortunes 
as  Jesus  must  have  been  at  least  as  aggressive  in  his  man- 
ner as,  let  us  say,  Savonarola.  For  all  we  know  to  the 
contrary,  some  of  his  parables  may  have  been  satires  on 
contemporary  fashions  and  follies.  And  a  closer  examina- 
tion of  his  sayings  helps  us  to  discover  that  he  had  more 
than  one  thing  to  say  and  that  he  said  it  in  more  than 
one  way.  What  is  really  important  to  find  out,  however, 
is,  did  Jesus  look  at  men  from  an  intellectual  as  well  as 
from  a  moral  standpoint?  We  think  he  did,  and  that  his 
irony  is  as  persistent  as  the  irony  of  Socrates.  The  sense 
of  irony  is  something  subtler  than  the  pleasure  which 
consists  in  turning  a  thought  off  its  hinges  or  in  stating 
a  thing  to  be  for  a  moment  the  opposite  of  what  it  is.  It 
consists  rather  in  a  perpetual  detection  of  the  contradic- 


tions and  surprises  of  life.  Of  this  Christ  is  full.  Even 
his  fugitive  utterances  contain  a  certain  pungency  which 
has  been  lost  upon  us.  It  is  easy,  for  instance,  to  point 
out  the  satire  of  that  amusing  passage  where  he  describes 
a  man  in  bed  with  his  children  and  unable  to  sleep,  be- 
cause of  the  loud  knocking  by  some  hungry  person  at 
his  door  : — "  I  say  unto  you  though  he  will  not  rise  and 
give  him  because  he  is  his  friend,  yet  because  of  his 
importunity  he  will  rise  and  give  him  as  many  as  he 
needeth! "  This,  which  must  have  been  said  with  a 
shrewd  glance  and  a  smile,  is  delivered  from  the  pul- 
pit in  a  perfectly  solemn  manner.  But  it  is  merely  the 
belief  that  Jesus  must  always  have  been  serious  that 
prevents  our  seeing  his  real  manner  in  such  a  passage 
and  in  that  other  so  nearly  akin  to  it  about  the 
unjust  judge.  What  but  an  ironical  hand  draws  the 
picture  of  a  judge  bored  to  death  by  the  loud  talk  of  some 
obstinate  widow/ — "Though  I  fear  not  God  nor  regard 
man,  yet  because  this  widow  troubleth  me  1  will  avenge 
her  lest  by  her  continual  coming  she  weary  me '  "'  In  the 
whole  history  of  opinion  there  can  be  found  nothing  so 
remarkable  as  the  fact  that  for  generations  the  religious 
world  has  kept  itself  blind  to  the  true  nature  of  such  pas- 
sages solely  because  it  never  expected  to  find  Jesus  laugh- 
ing in  his  sleeve.  If  he  meant  anything  by  these  inci- 
dents he  meant  that  generosity  and  justice,  two  things 
which  we  might  expect  to  be  in  safer  keeping,  arrive  often 
by  way  of  accident,  and  that  surprising  concessions  may 
be  wrung  from  the  world  by  those  who  are  skilful  enough 
as  to  ways  and  means.  But  all  this  which  is  really  vivid 
psychological  comment  for  its  own  sake  has  been  turned 
solemn  for  us,  and  used  for  our  redemption.  His  humor 
lies  hidden  in  the  theology  which  oppresses  his  name,  and 
is  lost  to  us  like  his  gesture.  So  true  is  his  own  bitter 
remark  that  men  have  eves  and  ears  to  little  purpose. 

+ 

Various  Topics 

The  April  Catholic  World  takes  issue  with  the  Outlook's 
recent  comment  on  the  papal  letter  (see  Pi.-iu.ic  Opinion. 
March  2  and  9). 

Lihrature  says  that  the  most  striking  feature  in  the  book- 
selling world  is  the  unprecedented  sale  of  the  religious  tract, 
••  In  His  Steps;  or,  What  Would  Jesus  Do  ? " 

Another  view  of  the  doctrine  of  the  fatherhood  of  God  {see 
Pi' Bi.ic  Opinion,  March  16)  is  presented  by  Dr.  Charles  M. 
Mead  in  the  April  Homilttic  Rez>irtv. 

Bishop  O'Connor,  of  London,  Ontario,  has  received  the  ap- 
pointment to  the  archbishopric  of  Toronto  diocese,  made  va- 
cant by  the  death  of  Archbishop  Walsh. 

In  an  article  entitled  "  Jesus  the  Original  Infidel  "  pub- 
lished in  the  April  Free  Thought  Magazine,  the  author  makes 
the  assertion  that  Jesus  was  the  first  to  preach  the  "  infidel's 
gospels  of  charity  and  free  thought." 

Nonconformist  ministers  arc  accusing  the  Hawarden 
church  of  Romanism.  A  leaflet  circulated  in  the  parish  said 
that  it  was  a  sin  to  enter  a  Nonconformist  place  of  worship, 
and  both  the  Kev.  Stephen  Gladstone  and  Herbert  Gladstone 
are  now  trying  to  explain  away  the  matter. 

The  editor  of  the  Missionary  Review,  in  the  current  num- 
ber of  that  magazine,  claims  that  ritualism  is  especially  deplor- 
able  in  its  effect  on  missions,  since  ••  it  introduces  into  foreign 
lands  a  form  of  worship  so  like  the  superstitions  which  Chris- 
tianity combats  that  a  pagan  people  must  often  be  bewildered 
in  the  attempt  to  make  a  distinction." 

The  governor  of  New  Hampshire,  in  his  fast-day  procla- 
mation. April  6,  made  ihe  following  statement: 

Tho  de<  line  of  tlit  (-hristi.it,  religion,  parti'  -tilarly  in  our  ru- 
ral <  oiimiuoitirs.  is  a  marked  feature  of  thr  times.  ;inr!  step* 
should  lx-  taken  to  remedy  it.  Their  are  towns  where  no  r  hureh 
bell  sends  forth  its  solemn  Cull  from  January  to  January;  there  are 
villa^es  where  <  hiidren  rniw  to  manhood  un>  hrislened.  There 
lire  .-ommunities  where  the  dead  are  laid  away  without  the  heni- 
si.n  of  the  name  of  the  Christ  ami  where  marriages  are  -olemniicl 
only  liy  justices  ol  the  peace. 
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LETTERS   AND  ART 

Stevenson's  Letters  from  the  Riviera 

In  1883  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  moved  to  Hycres,  on 
the  Mediterranean  coast  of  France,  and  there  rented  the 
small  chalet,  "  La  Solitude,"  where  he  and  his  family  re- 
sided for  fifteen  months.  It  is  this  period  to  which  lie 
often  referred  as  the  happiest  time  of  his  life.  His  letters 
dated  from  this  point  arc  collected  by  Sidney  Colvin  in 
the  April  number  of  Scnbner's  Magazine.  The  following 
paragraph  is  from  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Henley,  with 
whom  he  was  working  on  the  Magazine  of  Art  and  else- 
where. "  Brashiana, "  to  which  he  refers,  were  some 
squibs  in  sonnet  form,  referring  to  boyish  haunts  and 
pranks  in  Edinburgh. 

I  beg  to  inform  you  thai  I,  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  author 
of  "  Brashiana  "  and  other  works,  am  merely  beginning  to 
commence  to  prepare  to  make  a  first  start  at  trying  to  under- 
stand my  profession.  O  the  height  and  depth  of  novelty  and 
worth  in  any  art!  and  0  that  I  am  privileged  to  swim  and 


STEVENSON'S  BIRTHPLACE   IN  EDINBURGH 

shoulder  through  such  oceans!  Could  one  get  out  of  sight  ol 
land— all  in  the  blue?  Alas  not,  being  anchored  here  in  flesh, 
and  the  bonds  of  logic  being  still  about  us.  But  what  a  great 
space  and  a  great  air  there  is  in  these  small  shallows  where 
alone  we  venture!  and  how  new  each  sight,  squall,  calm,  or 
sunrise!  An  art  is  a  fine  fortune,  a  palace  in  a  park,  a  band 
of  music,  health,  and  physical  beauty;  all  but  love — to  any 
worthy  practiser.  I  sleep  upon  my  art  for  a  pillow;  I  waken 
in  my  art;  I  am  unready  lor  death,  because  I  hate  to  leave  it. 
I  love  my  wife,  I  do  not  know  how  much,  nor  can,  nor  shall, 
unless  I  lost  her;  but  while  I  can  conceive  my  being  widowed, 
I  refuse  the  offering  of  life  without  my  art.  I  am  not  but  in 
my  art:  it  is  me;  I  am  the  body  of  it  merely.  And  yet  I  pro- 
duce nothing,  am  the  author  of  "  Brashiana  and  other  works: 
tiddyidity — as  if  the  works  one  wrote  were  anything  but  pren- 
tice's experiments.  Dear  reader,  I  deceive  you  with  husks, 
the  real  works  and  all  the  pleasure  are  still  mine  and  incom- 
municable. 

During  this  period,  Mr.  Colvin  tells  us,  Stevenson's 
work  on  the  "Silverado  Squatters,"  the  "Black  Arrow,'' 
"  Prince  Otto,"  the  "Child's  Garden  of  Verses,"  and  other 
undertakings  prospered  well;  while  the  publication  of 
"Treasure  Island  "  in  book  form  brought  with  it  the  first 
breath  of  popular  applause.  Of  the  sale  of  the  latter  he 
wrote  ecstatically  to  his  parents: 


I  have  had  a  great  piece  of  news.  There  has  been  offered 
for  "Treasure  Island  "—how  much  do  you  suppose?  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  an  excellent  jest  to  keep  the  answer  till  my 
next  letter.  For  two  cents  1  would  do  so.  Shall  I  ?  Any- 
way. I'll  turn  the  page  first.  No— well— A  hundred  pounds, 
all  alive.  01  A  hundred  jingling,  tingling,  golden,  minted 
quid.  Is  not  this  wonderful?  And  that  I  have  now  finished, 
in  draft,  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  my  novel,  and  have  only  five 
before  me,  and  you  will  see  what  cause  of  gratitude  I  have 
My  child's  verse  book  is  finished,  dedication  and  all.  and  out 
of  my  hands— you  may  tell  Cummy;  "  Silverado  "is  done.  too. 
and  cast  upon  the  waters;  and  this  novel  so  near  completion, 
it  does  look  as  if  I  should  support  myself  without  trouble  in 
the  future.  If  I  have  only  health,  I  can,  I  thank  God.  It  is 
dreadful  to  be  a  great,  big  man,  and  not  be  able  to  buy  bread . 
O  that  this  may  last! 

Toward  his  father,  who  was  at  this  time  in  declining 
health  and  often  suffering  from  moods  of  constitutional 
depression,  Stevenson  began  to  assume  a  paternal  attitude 
of  encouragement  and  monition,  as  is  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  from  two  of  his  letters: 

A  little  decent  resignation  is  not  only  becoming  a  Chris- 
tian, but  is  likely  to  be  excellent  for  the  health  of  a  Stevenson. 
To  fret  and  fume  is  undignified,  suicidally  foolish,  and  theo- 
logically unpardonable;  we  arc  here  not  to  make,  but  to  tread 
predestined,  pathways;  we  are  the  foam  of  a  wave,  and  to  pre- 
serve a  proper  equanimity  is  not  merely  the  first  part  of  sub- 
mission to  God,  but  the  chief  of  possible  kindnesses  to  those 
about  us.  I  am  lecturing  myself,  but  you  also.  To  do  our 
best  is  one  part,  but  to  wash  our  hands  smilingly  of  the  con- 
sequence is  our  next  part,  of  any  sensible  virtue.  And  no  one 
but  an  atheist  has  the  right  to  wrangle  over  anything  but  his 
own  conscious  sins. 

The  great  double  danger  of  taking  life  too  easily,  and  tak- 
ing  it  too  hard,  how  difficult  it  is  to  balance  that!  But  we  are 
all  too  little  inclined  to  faith;  we  are  all,  in  our  serious  mo- 
ments, too  much  inclined  to  forget  that  all  arc  sinners,  and 
fall  justly  by  their  faults,  and  therefore  that  we  have  no  more 
to  do  with  that  than  with  the  thunder-cloud;  only  to  trust,  and 
do  our  best,  and  wear  as  smiling  a  face  as  may  be  for  others 
and  ourselves.  For  your  part,  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  your 
duty — to  take  things  easy  and  be  as  happy  as  you  can,  for  your 
sake,  and  my  mother's,  and  that  of  many  besides. 

Two  of  the  Hyercs  letters  are  addressed  to  Mr.  Will  H. 
Low,  of  New  York,  an  intimate  friend  of  Stevenson's  dur- 
ing his  Fontainebleau  days.  In  one  of  them  we  find  the 
following  reference  to  his  aspirations  and  discourage- 
ments; 

I  am  now  a  person  with  an  established  ill-health — a  wife — 
a  dog  possessed  with  an  evil.aGadarean  spirit — a  chalet  on  a 
hill,  looking  out  over  the  Mediterranean  a  certain  reputation 
and  very  obscure  finances.  Yet  I  now  draw  near  to  the 
middle  ages;  nearly  three  years  ago.  that  fatal  thirty  struck; 
and  yet  the  great  work  is  not  yet  done— not  yet  even  conceived. 
But  so,  as  one  goes  on,  the  wood  seems  to  thicken,  the  footpath 
to  narrow,  and  the  house  beautiful  on  the  hill  summit  to  draw 
further  and  further  away.  We  learn,  indeed,  to  use  our  means; 
but  only  to  learn,  along  with  it,  the  paralyzing  knowledge  that 
these  means  are  only  applicable  to  two  or  three  poor  common- 
place motives.  Eight  years  ago,  if  1  could  have  slung  ink  as  I 
can  now,  I  should  have  thought  myself  well  on  the  road  after 
Shakespeare;  and  now — 1  find  I  have  only  got  a  pair  of  walk- 
ing-shoes and  not  yet  begun  to  travel.  And  art  is  still  away 
there  on  the  mountain  summit.  But  I  need  not  continue;  for 
of  course  this  is  your  story  just  as  much  as  it  is  mine;  and, 
strange  to  think,  it  was  Shakespeare's  too,  and  Beethoven's, 
and  Phidias's.  It  is  a  blessed  thing  that,  in  this  forest  of  art, 
we  can  pursue  our  woodlice  and  sparrows,  and  not  catch  them. 
with  almost  the  same  fervor  of  exhilaration  as  that  with  which 
Sophocles  hunted  and  brought  down  the  mastodon. 

+ 

April 

BENJAMIN  F.  LK<;<.KTr.  in  the  April  ffivtwan.  Now  York 
We  hear  no  step,  but  from  her  brown  hands  tossed 

Green  blades  of  grass  and  tender  flowers  are  spread; 
From  soulless  clods  stung  through  with  winter  frost 

New  life  comes  forth  divinely  heralded. 
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The  Child  of  the  Slums  in  Literature 

Grace  Isabel  Coi.dkon,  in  the  April  Bookman,  New  York.  Con- 
densed (or  Public  Opinion 
Among  the  poets  of  the  people,  the  man  who  is  des- 
tined to  arouse  our  most  sympathetic  interest  is  he  who 
goes  to  the  fountain-head  and  portrays  for  us  the  child  of 
the  slums.  Here  is  the  neutral  ground  upon  which  all 
may  meet ;  where  heart  can  speak  to  heart  despite  the 
sharpest  contrast  of  opinion.  The  correct  portrayal  of 
child-nature  has  ever  been  the  gift  of  a  favored  few.  The 
subject,  seemingly  so  simple,  is  as  evasive  as  the  odor  of 
the  flower,  or  the  vibration  of  a  musical  sound.  Doubly 
difficult  is  the  portrayal  of  the  child  of  the  slums,  so  dif- 
ferent in  his  careworn  precocity,  his  brute-like  adaptability 
to  harsh  conditions,  from  the  little  ones  in  the  homes  of 
wealth.  If  the  child  is  father  to  the  man,  and  if  upon 
the  life  of  the  people  rests  the  greatness  of  the  nation, 
then  certainly  it  is  logical  to  assert  that  in  the  child  of 
the  people  we  have  the  stone  of  the  corner,  the  funda- 
mental principle.  Those  who  have  eyes  to  see  must 
recognize  that  in  the  child  of  the  slums  wc  have  the  sad- 
dest, the  most  threatening  product  of  our  modern  civili- 
zation. How  interesting,  and  how  all-important,  there- 
fore, must  be  a  study  of  the  conditions  which  make  him 
what  he  is  ;  a  study  of  the  development  his  surroundings 
force  upon  him  !  And  a  fascinating  task  for  the  poet  it 
must  be,  to  show  how  the  child-nature,  alike  everywhere 
in  its  sensitive  helplessness,  is  moulded  by  environment 
and  external  conditions  into  such  widely  differing  shapes. 

Gerhart  Hauptmann,  for  whom  the  stage  offers  no  im- 
possibilities, is  a  pioneer  here,  as  in  so  many  ways.  In 
"  HSnnele  "  he  showed  us  the  most  touching  picture  of 
the  child  bora  to  misery  and  misfortune  that  fiction  has 
ever  presented.  And  he  has  portrayed  for  us  too,  in  in- 
describably powerful  lines,  the  great  gift  which  the  child- 
nature  retains,  alike  in  misery  and  in  happiness,  the  power 
to  escape  from  harsh  surroundings  into  a  fairyland  of 
dreams  and  visions  of  light  and  beauty. 

Whether  the  talented  young  Welshman,  Edwin  Pugh, 
who  in  his  "Tony  Drum  has  given  us  the  most  power- 
ful portrayal  of  the  child  of  the  slums  that  recent  Eng- 
lish fiction  has  to  show,  has  read  "HSnncle"  or  not, 
*e  do  not  know.  But  even  were  be  familiar  with  the 
German  drama,  it  would  be  no  plagiarism,  but  simply  an 
intimate  comprehension  of  the  subject  that  makes  Tony 
think  "Christ  must  have  been  wonderfully  like  the  brisk 
young  curate,  who  told  him  stories  of  the  Bible. "  Han- 
nele  sees  the  Christ  in  the  figure  of  her  teacher,  almost 
the  only  human  being  who  showed  her  kindness,  a  proof 
in  both  cases  of  the  wonderful  appealing  power  of  the 
Christ-figure  to  the  child  mind  in  a  starved  body.  "Tony 
I>rum"  is  a  wonderful  little  book,  from  its  intensely  hu- 
man interest  as  well  as  from  the  masterly  simple  treatment 
of  so  all-important  a  subject.  Of  all  the  many  new  works 
of  fiction  the  past  year  has  brought  us,  this  book  stands 
out  with  a  charm  and  an  import  all  its  own.  It  is  only  a 
simply  told  story  of  a  little  crippled  boy,  whose  short 
life,  darkened  by  pain  and  illess,  is  spent  in  a  London 
slum.  It  has  been  noticed,  more  or  less,  by  the  profes- 
sional reviewers,  but  it  seems  to  me  as  if  the  book 'pos- 
sessed a  far-reaching  significance  to  which  justice  has  not 
vet  been  done. 

A  Famous  Portrait  Painter  :  Franz  Lenbach 

fOOFN  Anderson,  in  the  April  rail  Mall  Magaiint.  Condensed 
for  Prune  Opinion 
Among  contemporary  painters,  though  hardly  a  force, 
I  enbach  must  be  reckoned  as  a  figure  of  importance. 
1  p;  in  one  side,  critics  of  standing  compare  him  with  the 
old  masters,  while  on  the  other  it  is  said  his  painting  is 
atrocious  but  that  he  is  a  genius  none  the  less.  Else- 
where we  hear  that  he  paints  with  mud  and  shades  with 


ink.  There  is  no  doubt  that  his  color  is  heavy,  and  his 
drawing  lacks  completeness  and  sometimes  accuracy,  but 
it  has  rugged  simplicity  and  breadth.  In  his  mid-career, 
his  figure,  landscape  and  architectural  pieces  showed  him 
to  be  a  sun-lover,  for  the  minute  study  of  sunlight  on  the 


Prtm  r*lt  Mall  .lAifu/iv 

LENBACH  S  PORTRAIT  OF  LISZT 

figure  and  on  nature  so  absorlied  him  that  his  pictures  of 
this  period  contain  little  that  is  interesting  besides.  But 
he  ceased  to  be  a  subject-painter  after  some  eight  or  ten 
years  of  practice,  and  won  his  reputation  almost  entirety 
by  portraiture.  His  portraits  of  women  have  rarely  been 
successful,  and  he  seems  never  to  have  had  a  liking  for 
painting  them.  It  is  through  his  portraits  of  Moltke,  Bis- 
marck, Leo  XIII.  William  I,  Dollinger,  Liszt,  Ming- 
hctti  and  other  men  of  eminence,  that  his  popularity  has 
increased  to  its  present  wide  extent. 

Asked  if  Lenbach  has  brought  to  art  a  new  vision,  it 
would  be  safe  to  say  that  he  has  not,  but  that  there  is 
distinctly  an  element  of  originality  in  his  view,  and  a 
peculiar  breadth  in  his  treatment.  For  a  long  time  he 
called  his  portraits  studies,  or  portrait-studies,  recognizing 
their  incompleteness.  He  lacks  the  faculty  not  only  of 
design,  but  of  composition,  and  in  those  portraits  con- 
taining more  figures  than  one  this  limitation  is  unfailingly 
felt.  After  painting  his  heads  well,  he  generally  neglects 
all  other  details — even  the  hands,  that  are  so  capable  of 
expression,  and  give  the  artist  who  can  transform  them 
from  obstacles  into  instruments,  one  of  his  most  pregnant 
aids.  His  figures  sometimes  lack  definition,  and  he  al- 
lows them  frequently  to  disappear  in  shadow.  Whether 
this  evasion  of  hands  and  other  details  is  want  of  resource, 
or  the  result  of  intention,  has  long  been  a  matter  of  dis- 
pute in  Germany  and  Austria;  but  I  should,  in  studying 
a  series  of  his  portraits,  particularly  the  later  ones,  say  it 
is  largely  a  matter  of  intention. 

Dr.  Busch  has  been  called  the  Hoswell  of  Bismarck. 
Lenbach  as  an  artist  has  earned  the  same  equivocal  distinc- 
tion. He  has  followed  Bismarck,  lived  with  him  and 
painted  him  through  all  the  latter  stages  of  his  growth  and 
decline.  Lenbach  has  been  twitted  for  the  innumerable 
portraits  he  made  of  Bismarck.  At  an  artists'  club  in 
Munich,  Fritz  Kaulbach  made  caricatures  representing 
him  as  the  favor-seeker.  The  poet  of  the  same  club 
— Schwabenmeyer — employed  his  verse  to  portray  Len- 
bach pursuing  and  painting  the  great  man.  But  these 
and  many  other  jests  that  came  to  his  knowledge  made 
no  impression,  and  he  fortunately  continued  his  portraits 
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year  by  year,  completing  a  design  he  had  evidently 
formed  many  years  before.  Beginning  with  the  first  and 
ending  with  the  last  of  these  many  portraits,  the  develop- 
ment and  changes  in  Bismarck — those  transient  phases 
through  which  a  man  passes— are  now  preserved;  for,  in 
spite  of  Lcnbach's  rapid  method  of  sketching  and  painting 
him  while  he  was  at  work,  these  momentary  moods  ol" 
the  chancellor  are  distinctly  marked,  first  at  the  height 
of  his  power,  and  through  his  long  struggle  to  maintain 
it,  then  at  the  moment  of  his  fall,  and  lastly  in  the  period 
of  his  retirement  The  long  record  must  therefore  possess 
a  value  to  all  Germans,  if  not  to  every  student  of  history. 

+ 

Various  Topics 

Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  president  of  Knox  college.  Galesburg. 
III.,  and  former  editor  of  the  Charities  Review,  w  ill  become 
•editor  of  McClure' s  Magazine  in  September. 

According  to  the  Bcoimntt  Edwin  Pugh,  the  author  of 
"  Tony  Drum,"  attributes  much  of  his  success  to  the  kindness 
of  Mmc.  Sarah  Grand,  whom  he  met  in  1894,  and  who  gave 
him  the  greatest  help  and  encouragement. 

J.  C.  Dibdin,  author  of  the  "  Annals  of  the  Edinburgh 
Stage,"  has  purchased  the  house  in  which  Robert  Louis  Stev- 
enson was  born.  •'  He  has  recently."  says  the  Scots  Pictorial, 
—  blossomed  out  into  a  novelist,  and  now,  under  the  Steven- 
sonian  roof,  there  is  no  saying  what  he  may  do  with  the  pen." 

France  proposes  honoring  the  memory  of  Honors  de  Bal- 
zac  by  f£tes  and  addresses  on  May  16,  the  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  the  novelist's  birth.  There  will  be  particular  cele- 
brations at  Tours,  his  birthplace.  There  is  a  movement  on 
foot  for  placing  Balzac's  remains  in  the  Pantheon  of  Paris. 

Critic :  Signora  Duse's  latest  triumph  was  made  in  Athens, 
where  she  acted  in  a  translation  of  "  Antigone."  The  inten- 
tion to  produce  this  play  among  the  ruins  of  the  theater 
where  it  was  first  acted  in  the  year  s  B.  C.  was  frustrated  by 
the  weather.  This  was  a  disappointment,  but  it  did  not 
dampen  the  enthusiasm  of  her  reception  in  a  more  modern 
theater. 

Self-Culture  :  Delightful  as  are  Miss  Wilkins's  stories  and 
novels,  they  should  not  be  taken  as  representing  New  Eng- 
land rural  life  as  a  whole.  Her  pictures  are  true  of  isolated 
cases,  but  the  eccentric  and  peculiar  has  too  great  a  charm 
lor  her.  The  reader  who  wishes  to  understand  New  Eng- 
land should  supplement  Miss  Wilkins  with  Hawthorne,  Mrs. 
Stowe,  Rose  Terry  Cooke,  and  Sarah  Orne  Jewett. 

The  oratorio  "  La  Risurrezionc  di  Lazarro "  by  Abb«l 
Pcrosi,  the  remarkable  young  priest-composer,  will  be  given 
in  New  York,  April  16,  with  Mmc.  Trebclli,  Mmc.  Mantelli, 
M.  Salignac  and  Signor  Campanari  as  the  soloists,  and  a 
chorus  of  more  than  two  hundred  voices  picked  Irom  the 
church  choirs  of  the  city.  Archbishop  Corrigan  has  dis- 
played unusual  interest  in  the  undertaking  and  his  name 
heads  the  list  of  distinguished  patrons. 

.VVw  York  Timet  :  The  Triptych  is  a  trio  of  lovers  of  good 
literature  and  good  printing.  It  is  their  desire  and  intention  to 
present  from  time  to  time  some  lugitive  examples  of  the  former 
in  types  of  the  latter.  Their  first  publication  appears  under  the 
title,  •'  Two  Love  Sonnets."  The  present  selections  are  from 
the  writings  of  Gaspara  Stampa,  the  Italian  poetess,  who 
flourished  at  Venice  during  the  sixteenth  century  and  who 
finally  died  a  victim  of  unrequited  love.  The  printing  is 
dainty  on  deckle-edged  paper,  silk  sewed,  and  the  number  of 
impressions  is  limited  to  ninety-nine.  A  welcome  awaits  the 
future  publications  of  The  Triptych. 

Art  Interchange :  Madame  Madeleine  Lemaire  is 
one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  living  women  painters, 
and  has  demonstrated  her  talent  in  various  fields  of 
art.  While  this  talent  is  of  a  less  vigorous  nature 
than  that  of  her  fellow-countrywoman,  Rosa  Boriheur, 
it  is  not  to  be  underestimated,  for  it  is  distinguished  by  a 
variety  and  facility  not  usually  associated  with  leminine  pro- 
ductions. Born  in  the  provinces,  Madame  Lemaire  came  to 
Paris  to  conquer  her  world,  and  as  long  ago  as  1877  her  work 
received  recognition  at  the  Salon.  Since  then  she  has  ex- 
hibited regularly,  dower  painting  being  the  field  in  which  she 
has  won  her  greatest  success. 


MISCELLANY 

Friendship 

John-  Caki.kton  Siikrman.  in  the  April  Muntcy.  N*w  York 

Fast  fetter  bound  in  thrall  of  ice  and  snow  , 
The  early  blossoms  of  the  struggling  year 
Lie  prison'd  deep  in  dungeons  dark  and  drear. 

Soon  spreads  the  sun  his  magic  spell,  and  lo, 

These  futile  bars  are  burst  with  thrill  and  throe 
Of  bounding  life!    Strong  living  arms  uprear 
From  out  their  shattered  bonds  into  the  clear 

Glad  day.    God's  miracle  is  done.    And  so. 

Into  the  darkness  of  some  earth  bound  life, 

Pressed  down  by  self  and  selfish  love  there  creeps 
Some  day  the  magic  sunshine  of  a  smile. 
Then  quick  the  awaken 'd  soul  in  eager  strife. 

Bursts  from  its  earthy  bonds  and  forth  upleaps 
To  joy's  sweet  fullness,  never  known  erewhile. 

4- 

The  Gospel  of  Relaxation 

WTiUAM  James,  in  the  April  Scnhtrr's  MoSa.int.  N>w  York 
Condensed  for  Ptibi.ic  Opinion 

Many  years  ago  a  Scottish  medical  man,  Dr.  Clouston, 
a  mad-doctor,  as  they  called  htm  there,  or  what  we  would 
call  an  asylum  physician  (the  most  eminent  one  in  Scot- 
land), visited  this  country  and  said  something  that  has 
remained  in  my  memory  ever  since.  "  You  Americans. " 
he  said,  *'  wear  too  much  expression  on  your  faces.  You 
are  living  like  an  army  with  all  its  reserves  engaged  in 
action.  The  duller  countenances  of  the  British  popula- 
tion betoken  a  better  scheme  of  life.  They  suggest  stores 
of  reserved  nervous  force  to  fall  back  upon,  if  any  oc- 
casion should  arise  that  requires  it.  This  inexcitability, 
this  presence  at  all  times  of  power  not  used,  I  regard," 
continued  Dr.  Clouston,  "as  the  great  safe-guard  of  our 
English  people.  The  other  thing  in  you  gives  me  a  sense 
of  insecurity,  and  you  ought  somehow  to  tone  yourselves 
down.  You  really  do  carry  too  much  expression,  you 
take  too  intensely  the  trivial  moments  of  life. " 

Now,  Dr.  Clouston  is  a  trained  reader  of  the  secrets 
of  the  soul  as  expressed  upon  the  countenance,  and  the 
observation  of  his  which  I  quote  seems  to  me  to  mean  a 
great  deal.  And  all  Americans  who  stay  in  Europe  long 
enough  to  get  accustomed  to  the  spirit  that  reigns  and 
expresses  itself  there,  so  unexcitable  as  compared  with 
ours,  make  a  similar  observation  when  they  return  to 
their  native  shores.  They  find  a  wild-eyed  look  upon 
their  compatriots'  faces,  cither  of  too  desperate  eagerness 
and  anxiety,  or  of  too  intense  responsiveness  and  good- 
will. It  is  hard  to  say  whether  the  men  or  the  women 
show  it  most.  It  is  true  that  we  all  do  not  feel  about  it 
as  Dr.  Clouston  felt.  Many  of  us,  far  from  deploring  it, 
admire  it.  We  say,  "  What  intelligence  it  shows  !  How 
different  from  the  stolid  cheeks,  the  codfish  eyes,  the 
slow,  inanimate  demeanor  we  have  been  seeing  in  the 
British  isles.  "  Intensity,  rapidity,  vivacity  of  appearance 
are  indeed  with  us  something  of  a  nationally  accepted 
ideal,  and  the  medical  notion  of  "irritable  weakness"  is 
not  the  first  thing  suggested  by  them  to  our  mind,  as  it 
was  to  Dr.  Clouston 's.  In  a  weekly  paper  not  very  long 
ago  I  remember  reading  a  story  in  which,  after  describing 
the  beauty  and  interest  of  the  heroine's  personality,  the 
author  summed  up  her  charms  by  saying  that  to  all  who 
looked  upon  her  an  impression  as  of  "bottled  lightning" 
was  irresistibly  conveyed. 

Bottled  lightning  in  truth  'is  one  of  our  American 
ideals,  even  of  a  young  girl's  character !  The  American 
over-tension  and  jerkincss  and  brcathlcssncss  and  intensity 
and  agony  of  expression,  are  primarily  social,  and  only 
secondarily  physiological  phenomena.  They  are  bad 
habits,  nothing  more  or  less,  bred  of  custom  and  example, 
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born  of  the  imitation  of  bad  models  and  the  cultivation 
of  false  personal  ideals.  We,  here  in  America  through 
following  a  succession  of  pattern-setters  whom  it  is  now 
impossible  to  trace,  and  through  influencing  each  other 
in  a  bad  direction,  have  at  last  settled  down  collectively 
into  what,  for  better  or  worse,  is  our  own  characteristic 
national  type — a  type  with  the  production  of  which,  so 
far  as  these  habits  go,  the  climate  and  conditions  have 
had  practically  nothing  at  all  to  do. 

Well,  if  our  dear  American  character  is  weakened  by 
all  this  over-tension,  where  does  the  remedy  lie?  It  lies, 
of  course,  where  lay  the  origins  of  the  disease.  If  a 
vicious  fashion  and  taste  are  to  blame  for  the  thing,  the 
fashion  and  taste  must  be  changed.  And  though  it  is 
no  small  thing  to  inoculate  seventy  millions  of  people 
with  new  standards,  yet,  if  there  is  to  be  any  relief,  that 
will  have  to  be  done.  We  must  change  ourselves  from  a 
race  that  admires  jerk  and  snap  for  their  own  sakes,  and 
looks  down  upon  low  voices  and  quiet  ways  as  dull,  to 
one  that,  on  the  contrary,  has  calm  for  its  ideal,  and  for 
their  own  sakes  loves  harmony,  dignity,  and  ease.  For- 
tunately, we  shall  not  have  to  be  absolute  pioneers. 
Even  now  in  New  York  they  have  formed  a  society  for 
the  improvement  of  our  national  vocalization,  and  one 
perceives  its  machinations  already  in  the  shape  of  various 
newspaper  articles  intended  to  stir  up  dissatisfaction  with 
the  awful  thing  that  it  is.  And,  better  still  than  that, 
because  more  radical  and  general,  is  the  gospel  of  relaxa- 
tion, as  one  may  call  it,  preached  by  Miss  Annie  Payson 
Call,  of  Boston,  in  her  admirable  little  volume  called 
"Power  through  Repose,"  a  book  that  ought  to  be  in 
the  hands  of  every  instructor  of  youth  in  America  of 
either  sex.  You  need  only  be  followers,  then,  on  a  path 
already  opened  up  by  others.  But  of  one  thing  be  con- 
fident— others  still  will  follow  you. 

* 

Cromwell's  Tercentenary 

In  recognition  of  the  three  hundredth  anniversary  of 
Oliver  Cromwell's  birthday,  April  25,  1899,  the  current 
numbers  of  several  magazines  contain  reviews  of  his  career. 
Samuel  Harden  Church,  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  gives  a 
summary  of  his  public  services.  He  asserts  that  the 
••protector  s  tercentenary  finds  his  fame  cleared  from  every 
unjust  aspersion,  his  public  aus  illuminated  by  the  purest 
patriotism,  his  work  so  well  understood  as  to  be  full  of 
inspiration  for  freemen  in  all  ages,  and  his  statue  set 
among  the  sovereigns  of  England,  of  whom  he  was  the 
greatest."  We  take  the  following  from  Mr.  Church's 
description  of  Cromwell's  method  of  dissolving  the  long 
parliament : 

Sir  Peter  Wentworth  was  the  only  man  who  dared  to  rise 
amid  Cromwell's  tempest  of  wrath.  He  said  that  this  was 
the  first  time  he  had  ever  heard  such  unbecoming  language 
given  to  the  parliament,  and  that  it  was  the  more  horrid  in 
that  it  came  from  their  servant, — their  servant  whom  they 
had  so  highly  trusted  and  obliged.  But  when  Wentworth 
had  gone  thus  far,  Cromwell  clapped  on  his  hat  and  inter- 
rupted him  with.  "Come,  come,  we  have  had  enough  of  this!" 
Fie  walked  furiously  up  and  down  the  Hour.  "  I  will  put  an 
end  to  your  prating,"  he  cried  in  a  high  voice.  He  stamped 
his  feet  upon  the  floor, — no  man  had  ever  seen  the  like  of 
such  rage  in  a  parliament  before.  "  It  is  not  fit  that  you 
should  sit  here  any  longer.  You  are  no  parliament !  I  say 
you  are  no  parliament !  "  To  an  officer  he  cried,  "Call  them 
in;  call  them  in;"  and  the  grim  companions  of  his  battles 
entered,  with  eyes  alert  and  guns  ready,  and  waited  his  fur- 
ther orders. 

"I  say  you  are  no  parliament!"  They  are  on  their  feet 
now,  their  faces  blazing  with  amazement.  Sir  Harry  Yane 
gravely  speaks:  "This  is  not  honest;  yea,  it  is  against  moral- 
ity and  common  honesty."  Cromwell  is  all  passion.  "Sir 
Harry  Yane,  Sir  Harry  Yane  '  The  Lord  deliver  me  from 
Sir  Harry  Vane!"  He  glares  on  Tom  Challoner,  and  says, 
"Some  of  you  are  drunkards!"    His  eye  lights  on  Harry 


Marten,  and  he  cries,  "Some  of  you  are  lewd  livers,  living  in 
open  contempt  of  God's  commandments  !"  His  flashing  eyes 
pass  from  face  to  face,  and  he  says,  "Some  of  you  are  corrupt, 
unjust  persons  ,  scandalous  to  the  profession  of  the  gospel." 
As  the  once  great  parliament  stands  cowering  before  him,  he 
thunders  out  their  final  doom:  "Depart,  I  say  !"  They  began 
to  go  out.  There  was  no  gainsaying  the  man.  They  under- 
stood then,  perhaps,  why  he  had  never  been  defeated  in  his 
battles.  His  eye  fell  upon  the  mace,  the  emblem  of  authority, 
but  it  aroused  no  respect  in  his  mind.  "  Take  away  that 
bauble,"  he  said  to  one  of  his  soldiers.  Lenthall  still  sat  in 
the  speaker's  chair.  His  dignity  was  imperturbable;  and  when 
Cromwell  ordered  him  to  come  down  he  tarried.  Harrison 
then  took  him  by  the  hand  and  helped  him  down;  and  he 
vanished. 

In  Harptr't  Magazine,  Amelia  Barr  reproduces  from 
antiquated  and  forgotten  sounes  certain  bits  of  gossip  re- 
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lating  to  the  private  life  of  Cromwell  and  his  family.  She 
gives  the  following  picture  of  his  mother : 

Mrs.  Cromwell  was  a  woman  of  extraordinary  executive 
abilities,  for  even  during  her  husband's  lifetime  she  carried 
on  the  large  brewing  business  connected  with  the  estate;  and 
after  his  death  so  managed  it  as  to  give  each  of  her  six 
daughters  the  portion  of  a  gentlewoman  a  singular  instance 
of  independence  of  character,  when  we  remember  how  un- 
usual it  was,  in  those  days,  for  women  to  engage  in  commer- 
cial pursuits.  The  sympathy  existing  between  this  mother 
and  son  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  traits  in  Oliver's  personal 
history.  They  loved  each  other  with  a  passionate  affection 
that  no  time  or  change  lessened,  and  when  he  arrived  at  the 
summit  of  his  power,  though  she  was  then  upwards  of  ninety 
years  of  age,  he  appointed  her  royal  apartments  in  Whitehall, 
and  visited  her  every  day.  Noble  quaintly  says,  ••  She  occa- 
sionally yet  offered  the  protector  advice,  which  he  always 
heard  with  great  attention,  but  acted  as  he  judged  proper." 
It  is  pleasant  to  think  that  this  fine  old  lady  died  happily  be- 
fore her  son's  power  began  to  wane.  It  is  pleasant  to  think 
of  the  great  protector  kneeling  to  receive  her  dying  blessing, 
and  of  her  last  smiling  words  to  him  and  his  children — "A 
good  night,  dears '"  There  is  yet  a  portrait  of  her  at  Hinchin- 
brooke,  which  shows  us  a  handsome  woman,  with  a  face  full 
of  character,  and  a  rather  melancholy  expression.  Her  dress 
is  that  of  a  gentlewoman  of  the  time — a  white  satin  hood,  a 
pearl  necklace,  and  a  neckerchief  edged  with  rich  lace.  The 
mantle  is  of  green  satin  edged  with  gold  lace,  and  fastened 
with  a  jewelled  clasp. 
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Important  Discoveries  at  Corinth 

Rufus  8.  Richardson,  director  of  the  American  school 
at  Athens,  writing  in  the  April  Century  of  "  American 
Discoveries  at  Corinth,"  gives  the  following  account  of 
the  finding  of  a  fragment  of  the  synagogue  in  which  the 
apostle  Paul  is  supposed  to  have  preached  : 

Had  anybody  foretold,  when  we  began  excavating  at 
Corinth  in  1 896,  in  absolute  ignorance  of  the  location  of 
one  single  object  mentioned  in  the  description  of  Pausan- 
ias,  that  at  the  end  of  the  first  campaign  we  should  have 
the  theater,  and  at  the  end  of  the  second,  Pirene,  I  should 
have  said  that  it  was  too  good  to  be  true.  In  excavation, 
as  in  fishing,  luck  plays  a  great  role.  As  all  the  archxolo- 
gists  in  Athens  are  felicitating  the  American  school  on  its 
luck,  we  may  as  well  rejoice  openly.  I  would  rather  be 
the  discoverer  of  Pirene  than  "take  Quebec." 

To  most  people  the  name  "Corinth"  does  not  con- 
jure up  a  picture  of  its  ancient  and  honorable  history 
from  the  time  when  it  founded  Syracuse  and  Corcyra 
until  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Romans  :  it  is  rather  the 
place  made  sacred  by  the  residence  and  loving  labors  of 
St.  Paul.  In  our  first  year's  work,  while  excavating  a 
house  evidently  of  the  Roman  period,  we  have  sportively 
called  it  the  house  of  "Sosthenes,  the  brother,"  little  ex- 
pecting that  we  should  ever  come  upon  anything  which 
we  could  attach  to  the  great  apostle  except  by  the  slen- 
derest cord  of  fancy.  Accordingly,  it  was  rather  startling 
to  find,  on  turning  over  a  block  of  marble  found  at  a 
depth  of  about  ten  feet,  an  inscription  of  Roman  times, 
rudely  cut  and  broken  at  both  ends,  running :  "  syna- 
gogue of  the  Hebrews."  The  thought  arose,  and  would 
not  down,  that  this  stone  was  a  part  of  the  very  syna- 
gogue in  which  Paul  "reasoned  .  .  .  every  sabbath, 
and  persuaded  the  Jews  and  the  Greeks,"  when  "  he  con- 
tinued there  a  year  and  six  months,  teaching  the  word  of 
God  among  them. 

The  block  was  elaborately  caned  on  one  side  with  a 
row  of  dentiles  and  higher  bands  of  moldings  both  above 
and  below  it,  and  had  undoubtedly  formed  a  part  of  a 
tine  entablature  of  a  building  in  the  older  city  destroyed 
by  Mummius  ;  but  in  the  synagogue  it  had  been  used  as 
the  lintel  of  a  door.  Its  show  side,  with  the  elaborate 
caning,  had  been  turned  downward,  so  that  it  could  be 
seen  by  looking  up  as  one  passed  through  the  door,  while 
the  inscription  was  cut  in  the  edge  now  brought  to  the 
front,  which,  being  plain,  was  well  fitted  for  the  purpose. 
We  have  not  been  able  to  identify  any  of  the  walls  found 
near  by  with  the  synagogue  from  which  the  block  came, 
although  we  may  subsequently  give  it  such  a  setting  ;  nor 
can  we  say  with  certainty  that  the  inscription  is  not  later 
than  the  time  of  Paul.  But  the  probability  is  the  other 
way,  and  it  is  at  least  not  unlikely  that  he  passed  and  re- 
passed under  this  very  block.  We  could  hardly  have 
found  anything  more  closely  associated  with  him. 

+ 

Demoralizing  Effect  of  School  Exhibitions 

II.  K.  Wai  KE.  in  April  EJucation,  Boston.  Kxceipt 
The  stimulating  effects  of  the  exhibition  of  pupils 
and  their  work,  in  the  form  of  recitals,  debates,  orator- 
ical contests  and  exhibits  of  school-work,  are  often  ac- 
companied by  depressing  moral  features.  The  line  be- 
tween plagiarism  and  originality  is  faint  and  crooked. 
The  relative  values  of  accomplishments  are  sometimes 
misapprehended.  In  preparing  papers  for  a  great  exhibi- 
tion one  teacher  dictated  the  answers  to  questions  in 
"nature  study,"  thus  reducing  the  exercise  to  one  of 
mere  penmanship.  I  suspect  that  the  practice  of  dicta- 
tion to  the  primary  grades  for  such  purpose  is  rather 
frequent.  I  have  known  directions  to  proceed  from  the 
superintendent's  office  that  teachers  should  correct  the 


answers  to  test  questions  for  exhibition  purposes,  and 
then  require  the  children  to  make  fresh,  nice,  new  copies 
of  the  corrected  papers.  Is  there  a  teacher  in  the  country 
who  never  heard  of  dishonesty  in  preparation  for  exhibi- 
tions? Is  this  dishonesty  without  effect  on  the  children  ? 
Does  it  produce  no  bad  effect  on  the  teacher's  character  ■ 
Imagine  such  a  superintendent  meeting  a  party  of  his 
teachers  at  the  booth  in  which  this  "  work"  is  displayed. 
A  meeting  of  Roman  augurs  would  be  tame  in  comparison. 

I  do  not  say  that  such  practice  is  customary.  These 
things  have  happened  and  in  lesser  degree  they  occur  in 
many  schools  which  compete  in  every  great  educational 
display.  I  do  not  complain  of  the  unfairness  to  other 
exhibitors.  This  is  the  least  evil  involved.  The  demor- 
alisation of  teachers  from  the  inculcation  of  false  stand- 
ards of  honesty  and  truthfulness  is  a  grave  crime,  but  the 
effect  upon  the  pupils  is  incalculable.  It  makes  no 
difference  that  "  all  do  it,"  if  indeed  this  be  true.  It  is 
deceiving  the  observer  and  no  excuse  is  possible.  The 
children  know  that  deceit  is  intended.  They  lose  con- 
fidence in  teachers,  in  officers  and  in  the  efficacy  of  strict 
honesty.  They  come  to  look  upon  everything  as  fraud- 
ulent, and  to  believe  that  deceit  is  the  approved  instru- 
ment of  success.  If  the  truth  be  completely  concealed 
from  the  children,  as  is  done  in  some  cases,  the  teacher  is 
infected  and  thus  indirectly  the  disease  is  communicated 
to  the  children.  I  do  not  say  exhibitions  should  be 
abolished  because  some  persons  will  be  dishonest,  but  it 
can  safely  be  affirmed  that  when  a  superintendent  may- 
instruct  his  teachers  in  such  methods  without  rebuke  from 
his  patrons,  it  is  time  to  rub  our  eyes  and  examine  our 
compass. 

+ 

Various  Topics 

It  is  said  that  there  are  always  1 ,200.000  people  afloat  on 
the  seas  of  the  world.  * 

A  very  practical  article  on  ••  How  to  Judge  a  School  " 
appears  in  the  April  Etlucationa!  Review. 

W.  F.  Edwards  discusses  "  Crave  Evils  in  Our  Public 
School  System  "  in  the  April  issue  of  Gunton's  I4agatin>\ 

The  April  Chautauquan  contains  an  illustrated  article  on 
"  Women  at  the  English  Universities  "  by  Ruthella  B.  Mory. 

Cleveland  MoiTeti,  in  McClure's  Magatine  for  April,  re- 
lates his  experiences  on  racing  locomotives  on  record-break- 
ing runs.  The  article  is  illustrated  by  drawings  made  on  the 
engines  and  in  the  cars  of  the  Hying  mail  by  W.  D.  Stevens 
who  accompanied  Mr.  MoHett. 

Dr.  Christomanos,  who  taught  the  late  Empress  Elizabeth 
of  Austria  Greek,  and  lately  published  a  book  purporting  to 
be  her  diary  and  sayings,  has  resigned  his  position  as  lec- 
turer on  modern  Greek  at  the  Vienna  university,  it  is  believed, 
through  pressure  from  the  court. 

The  pope  has  just  presented  a  magnificent  statue  of  Christ 
to  Queen  Victoria,  the  worlcof  the  Italian  sculptors,  Ross  and 
Zenario.  It  shows  Christ  standing  upon  a  globe  representing 
the  world.  Special  sen-ices  are  to  be  held  in  St.  Peter's, 
at  Rome,  on  May  1 1,  for  the  purpose  of  blessing  the  statue. 

Mr.  Lionel  Philips,  the  South  African  millionaire,  who 
was  implicated  in  the  Jameson  raid,  has  offered  the  Italian 
government  the  money  needed  to  buy  a  block  of  houses  now- 
standing  over  the  remains  of  the  basilica  .4£milia,  near  the 
Roman  forum.  It  is  believed  that  the  excavation  of  the 
basilica  may  bring  to  light  some  of  the  Greek  spoils  taken  to 
Rome  after  the  victory  over  Perseus  at  Pydna. 

Musical  America  :  It  is  well  known  that  Mme.  Lili  Leh- 
mann  takes  an  active  interest  in  the  fight  against  vivisection. 
She  is  now  sending  an  appeal  through  the  mails,  which  be- 
gins :  it  is  a  light  that  will  extend  beyond  the  limits  of  my 
life,  but  I  will  fight  it,  as  will  others — thousands  of  others- 
after  me,  until  victory  results.  I  appeal  for  help  to  the  church, 
teacher  of  Christian  mercy,  and  the  lawmakers,  and  I  implore 
the  press,  the  greatest  power  of  our  time,  to  assist  me,  and  to 
become  more  than  ever  fighters  in  the  cause— the  abolition 
of  the  greatest  disgrace  of  our  century.'' 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 

Danton 

.••.«.'*»  A  Study.  By  Hilakc  B*u.oc,  B.  A. 
Cloth,  pp.  440,  ia.50.  New  York :  Charlre 
Scribnrr'n  Sunn. 

In  the  popular  mind  Danton,  Marat, 
Robespierre,  Hebert  and  a  number  of 
men  of  lesser  reputation,  are  grouped 
together  as  the  furies  of  the  revolution 
of  1789.  More  or  less  unconsciously 
they  are  thought  of  as  working  together, 
inspired  by  the  same  motives,  with  the 
Mmc  ends  in  view — an  uncontrolled 
body  of  fiends.  It  is  this  form 
of  misconception  that  such  a 
•Hiok  as  this  does  much  to  mod- 
ify. It  should  not  be  neglect- 
ed by  any  student  of  the 
greatest  upheaval  of  modern 
times. 

The  real  Danton  is  almost 
unknown.  In  less  than  twenty 
pages  Mr.  Bclloc  tells  all  that 
U  known  of  his  earlier  life, 
and  it  is  little  enough.  He 
was  a  provincial.  His  father, 
a  local  officer  of  justice,  gave 
dim  what  seems  to  have  been 
thorough  education  within  the 
narrow  limits  of  French  classi- 
cal instruction.  At  the  age 
of  twenty-one  (he  was  born  in 
I7j9),  he  went  to  Paris,  bor- 
rowed money  to  purchase  a 
chancery  practice,  and  was 
within  a  very  short  time  a 
leading  practitioner  in  a  branch 
of  the  law  that  was  peculiarly 
dignified  and  accordingly  profi- 
table. It  is  important  to  re- 
member his  success  at  the  bar 
tor  it  has  a  bearing  upon  the 
charges  of  venality  subsequent- 
ly brought  against  him.  Car- 
iyle.  it  will  be  remembered, 
calls  him  an  "  unprovided 
advocate."  He  married  when 
very  young,  and  his  wife 
brought  him  some  money.  His 
affection  for  this  wife  has  been  made 
much  of,  but  a  man  who  married  three 
times  within  twelve  years  appears  to 
have  been  tolerably  consolable. 

When  the  states  general  convened  in 
1 -So,  Danton  was  little  known,  and,  so 
far  from  being  a  power,  he  was  shunned 
and  repeatedly  snubbed  into  silence  for 
a  year  or  more.  Mr.  Belloc's  descrip- 
tion of  his  personal  appearance  at  this 
time  is  worth  quoting : 

He  wms  tall  ati<l  stout  with  the  forward 
bearing  of  an  orator,  full  of  gesture  and 
of  animation.  He  carried  a  round  Frem  h 
liead  upon  a  thick  neck  of  energy,  His 
face  waa  generous,  ugly  and  determined. 
With  wide  eyes  and  calm  brow*  he  yet  had 
the  quick  glance  that  betray*  the  habit  of 
appealing  to  an  audience.  His  upper  lip 
was  injured  and  so  was  his  nose,  and  he 
hail  further  been  disfigured  by  the  small- 
pox. Hi*  lip  had  been  torn  by  a  bull  when 
he  was  a  child,  and  his  nose  crushed  in  a 
«i  und  adventure,  they  say.  with  the  same 
animal. 

The  chapter  upon  Danton  at  the  Cor- 
deliers is  one  of  the  most  interesting  in 
the  book  though  it  precedes,  chronolog- 
ically, the  more  stirring  events  with 
which  he  was  later  associated.  We 
can  not  at  all  sympathize  with  Mr.  Bel- 
oc's  construction  of  Danton  s  actions  at 


this  lime.  And  we  may  as  well  say  that 
the  author's  point  of  view  is  at  times  in- 
comprehensible. He  says,  for  instance, 
"  It  was  not  strictly  he  (Danton]  who 
made  the  tenth  of  August,  but  he  was 
the  leader.  He  saw  that  with  the  king 
in  power  the  Prussians  would  reach 
Paris,  and  more  than  any  man  he  or- 
ganized the  insurrection.  That  was  the 
one  ttci  of  violence  in  his  life."  (Page 
37.)  This  appears  to  us  to  be  mere 
jugglery  of  words.  By  similar  reason- 
ing he  is  absolved  from  responsibility 
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for  the  September  massacres  while  he 
was  minister  of  justice,  the  orders  rela- 
tive to  which  were  sent  out  under  the 
frank  of  his  department — and  not  one 
of  those  he  wished  at  the  time  to  pro- 
tect were  killed.  Mr.  Belloc  fails  to 
mention  this  fact.  As  to  these  massa- 
cres, the  author  utterly  fails  to  shake  the 
belief  founded  upon  the  best  authorities, 
that  Danton  knew  of  and  approved  this, 
one  of  the  blackest  crimes  in  history. 
For  it  he  will  be  accursed  to  the  end  of 
time.  ■■  Que  mon  twm  soil  Jltlri"  he 
himself  said. 

Returning  to  the  subject  from  which 
we  have  wandered,  we  find  that  in  his 
little  section,  his  ward,  as  we  should  call 
it,  of  Paris,  he  has  set  up  a  "Republique 
lies  Cordeliers."  He  defies  every  au- 
thority except  the  national  assembly. 
This  one  section  out  of  sixty  purposes 
to  drag  whither  it  will  the  other  fifty- 
nine.  It  is  as  though  one  of  our  city 
wards,  having  less  than  a  thousand 
voters,  should  say  that  it  would  govern 
itself  as  best  pleased  it,  and  would  obey 
only  the  state  legislature.  We  do  not 
say  that  Danton  was  not  entirely  justi- 
fied in  fearing  and  in  opposing  every  re- 
actionary tendency  at  which  he  could 
strike,  in  a  legal  way.  but  his  bearing 


toward  a  system  that  he  among  others 
had  just  set  up  certainly  shakes  faith  in 
his  "statesmanship" — for  our  author 
claims  him  as  a  statesman,  as  indeed  he 
was  by  comparison  with  the  madmen 
who  were  thinking  only  of  tearing  down 
when  Danton  was  thinking  of  building 
up.  Just  so  with  the  comilf  de  salui 
public,  with  whose  terrible  crimes,  by 
the  way.  Danton  should  not  be  charged 
He  possessed  foresight  that  was  u tier K 
lacked  by  his  coworkers,  and  this  makes 
his  failure  all  the  greater.  He  knew 
that  the  death  of  the  king  and 

  the   massacres  of  September 

would  bring  on  foreign  wars, 
yet  he  votes  for  the  death  of 
the  king  after  a  brutal  speech 
and,  as  we  believe,  approved 
the  massacres.  On  the  5th  of 
April.  1793,  he  formed  that 
terrible  engine  of  destruction, 
the  committee  of  public  safety. 
On  the  5th  of  April,  1794,  it 
kills  him.  Never  was  a  more 
terrible  mistake  more  terribly 
brought  home  to  its  maker. 

"  I  can  find  no  use  for  hate." 
Danton  said,  and  with  excep- 
tions (notably  Lafayette)  his 
actions  bear  him  out.  He  was 
more  human  and  more  prac- 
tical than  Robespierre,  whom 
he  left  in  power.  He  is  not 
tainted  with  the  madness  of 
Marat,  nor  with  the  blood- 
thirstiness  of  Hebert  and  Car- 
rier. He  is  ignoble  because 
he  offers  no  excuse  for  not  being 
great. 

Mr.  Bclloc  pays  a  good  deal 
of  attention  to  the  charges  of 
venality  that  have  been  brought 
against  Danton,  and  in  the 
appendix  he  attempts  to  refute 
them.  His  main  arguments 
are  that  the  original  charges 
were  made  by  his  enemies,  and 
that  he  was  not  bribed  to  vole 
against  the  death  of  the  king  because  as 
a  matter  of  fact  he  did  wite  (or  it.  Both 
negative  arguments,  the  last  of  which  is 
especially  weak  ;  men  have  been  known 
to  accept  pay  for  services  that  they  did 
not  intend  to  perform.  As  Carlyle 
neatly  puts  it :  "  Danton  and  needy  cor- 
ruptible patriots  arc  sopped  with  pres- 
ents of  cash  ;  they  accept  the  sop  ;  they 
rise  refreshed  by  it — and  travel  their 
own  way."  {French  Revolution,  Bk.  V, 
Chap.  V.)  And  then  the  author  does 
not  see  how  Danton  could  have  spent 
the  sums  he  is  said  to  have  received 
from  one  source  or  another.  Possibly 
in  the  dissipations  to  which  he  was  not 
averse.  Mr.  Belloc  does  not  quote  a 
statement  Danton  is  said  to  have  made 
on  his  way  to  the  scaffold,  but  it  is  re- 
peated by  many  respectable  writers 
11  What  matters  my  death  ?  I  have 
gloried  in  the  revolution  ;  I  have  spent 
much  ;  I  have  had  many  a  revel  in  m> 
day.  Now  we  will  go  to  sleep."  He 
regrets  on  the  platform  of  the  guillotine 
but  checks  himself  with  :  "  Danton,  no 
weakness!"  And  then  to  Sanson. 
■■  Show  my  head  to  the  people ;  it  is 
well  worth  seeing."  D.  T.  P. 

•  This  portrait  i»  beliem!  %a  Ik  Uie  work  ot  D«>i<l. 
the  founder  nt  the  Fn-nrh  rU»lcal  Kh'iot. 
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Dr.  Ansorhe's  book  is  sub-titled,  A 
Description  of  Native  Races  in  Uganda, 
Sporting   Adventures,  and  Other  Ex- 
periences.   The  author  was  lately  senior 
professor  at  the  royal  college  of  Mau- 
ritius, and  medical  officer  to  the  British 
government  in  Uganda.    His  narrative 
is  very  different  from  those  offsprings  of 
the  furtive  hunters  who  spend  a  month 
on  the  borders  ot  African  civilization 
and  then  rush  home  to  publish  their 
commonplace  observations  and  experi- 
ences.   Dr.  Ansorge  says  he 
has  covered  the  "old  caravan 
route "  six  times,   and  has 
spent  as  much  as  a  year  in 
Angoro,  crossing  Lake  Al- 
bert four  times.    The  route 
from  Mombasa  on  the  coast 
of  British   East    Africa  to 
Uganda  does  not  present  a 
remarkable  appearance  on 
the  map.    But  it  is  or  was  a 
trip  of  extra  ordinary  interest 
in  very   recent  times.  Dr. 
Ansorge   thus  sums  up  the 
journey  from  Mombasa  :  the 
waterless  farm  desert ;  the 
Maunga,  Ndara,    and  Nid 
hills,  with  giraffes  and  elands 
on   the    adjoining    plains  ; 
Kibwezi,  with  its  huge  bao- 
bab trees  ;  the  Makindo  and 
Kiboko    river  camps,  with 
rhinos  and  zebras,  gazelles 
and  antelopes  ;  the  shallow 
Kilungu    river,  winding 
through  fertile  and  populated 
regions ;     the  magnificent 
game  country  of  the  Athi 
plains ;  the   Kikuya    forest ; 
the  extinct  Longonot  volcano; 
Lake  Naivsha  and  Lake  Nak- 
aru ;    the    forest    belts  of 
Subugo ;    the    Mau  escarp- 
ment, 9000  feet  above  sea 
level ;  the  treeless  regions  ol 
Kavirondo,  the  garden  spot 
of    Usoga,   with    its  vast 
banana     plantations,     the  Fr»m"Tmt 
Nile  branch  that  flows  into 
Lake   Victoria    and  finally 
Uganda. 

We  do  not  remember  that 
Dr.  Ansorge  states  how  many  years  he 
spent  in  Africa,  but  it  must  have  been 
many.  His  hunting  stories  are  of  the 
familiar  type,  but  his  observations  of  the 
peoples  he  encountered  are  original  and 
valuable.  Among  the  curiosities  he 
mentions  we  recall  an  Albino  Negro, 
found  at  Kampala,  and  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Princes  Augustine  and  Joseph,  of 
Uganda.  The  illustrations,  numbering 
one  hundred  and  thirty-four,  are  from 
photographs. 

Director  Ernst  Hartert  of  the  Tring 
museum  has  classified  in  an  appendix 
two  hundred  and  sixteen  birds  collected 
by  Dr.  Ansorge.  Walter  Rothchild  per- 
forms a  similar  service  for  the  author's 
lepidopteral  collection,  which  includes 
some  new  species,  and  W.  E.  de  Win- 
ton,  of  the  South  Kensington  museum, 
contributes  a  chapter  on  the  small  mam- 
mals captured  by  the  author. 


The  Redemption  of  Africa 

Tht  Uttttmpttn  «f  A/ritm.    By  Fmtocajc  Pair 

Norn.  Two  MM,  pp.  »»v— Ijfr,  it.  New 
Yorfc:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co. 

Mr.  Nori.e's  book  is  notable  in  several 
respects,  one  of  which  is  that  it  is  a 
literary  contribution  to  the  history  of 
missions,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  mine 
of  the  information  that  is  usually  pre- 
sented in  a  much  less  attractive  form — 
one  that  is  not  "  literature"  in  any  proper 
sense.  The  historian,  for  such  he  is, 
takes  a  broad  view  of  his  subject.  If  he 
has  any  leanings  toward  this  or  that 
branch  of  the  work,  as  done  by  this  or 
that  mission,  he  gives  no  sign  of  it  in 
his  book.    "  The  annals  of  missions  are 
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chronicles  of  the  King,"  Mr.  Noble 
holds,  and  he  can  find  but  small  place 
for  any  sectarian  feeling.  He  refuses 
to  make  a  point  ot  what  Britons  or  Am- 
ericans or  Germans  as  such  are  accom- 
plishing or  attempting — "  It  is  the 
Christian  church  that  is  the  missionary." 
There  is  no  distinction  drawn  between 
Catholic  and  Protestant  missions.  The 
work  of  two  hundred  and  ninety-five 
missions  is  covered.  The  American 
societies  number  eighty-nine,  the  British 
one  hundred  and  thirty-two,  the  Euro- 
pean seventy-four.  The  history  of  their 
work  is  the  history  of  the  redemption  of 
Africa — a  story  of  civilization.  Some 
idea  ol  the  fruit  of  this  work  is  gained 
from  the  statement  that  there  are  as 
many  native  African  Christians  today  as 
there  were  Christians  in  the  whole  world 
at  the  end  ol  the  first  century.  Those 
who  have  been  repelled  by  the  old  style 


missionary  chronicle  of  statistics,  dry 
facts  and  platitudes  in  which  "the  grace 
of  God"  figured  largely,  will  find,  if  they 
will  read  Mr.  Noble's  hook,  that  a  his- 
tory of  missions  (and  especially  a  history 
of  African  missions)  may  contain  quite 
as  much  general  human  interest  and 
value  as  a  purely  profane  work. 

The  statistical  tables  and  maps  have 
been  made  with  great  care.  They  cover 
a  wide  range  of  subjects  and  are  not 
strictly  confined  to  the  African  continent. 


Briefer  Notices 

In  the  Music  Lovers'  Library  Messrs. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons  pub- 
lish "  The    Orchestra  and 
Orchestral  Music,"  by  W.  J. 
Henderson,  a  writer  ol  much 
information,  and.  what  seems 
to  be  more  rare,  of  much 
good  common  sense.  (The 
musical  critics   of  the  New 
York  newspapers  have  proven 
that  the  possession  of  infor- 
mation is  by  no  means  an  as- 
surance of  ability  or  a  willing- 
ness to  impart  it.)    In  this 
volume  Mr.  Henderson's  aim 
has  been  to  supply  information 
in  regard  to  the  modern  or- 
chestra  which   will  enable 
music  lovers  to  "  assume  an 
intelligent   attitude"  toward 
orchestral  per  formanccs. 
Each  instrument  is  described 
in  such  a  way  that  its  dis- 
tinctive qualities  will  be  at 
once  recognized  when  heard. 
Mr.  Henderson  is  mistaken  in 
thinking  that  the  reader  will 
not  find  such  historical  mat- 
ter in  any  other  hook  than 
his,  but  that  is  not  of  special 
importance.    And  we  are  in- 
clined to  concede  his  claim 
that  we  will  not  find  any- 
where else  a  history  of  the 
development  of  the  conduc- 
tor.   We  should  say  that  the 
book  will  prove  very  useful, 
not  to  students  or  necessarily 
to  musicians  of  any  grade, 
but  to  the  rank  and  file  who 
have  a  genuine  desire  merely 
to  listen  to  music  intelligent- 
ly.   (Cloth,  $1.2$.) 
The  Doubleday  &  McClure  company 
has  issued  a  translation  of  Cyrano  de 
Bergerac's    A  Voyage  to  the  Moon," 
a  fanciful  piece  of  writing  that  is  said  to 
have  inspired  "  Gulliver's  Travels."  Cy- 
rano's first  plan  of  "  planting  himself  in 
the  middle  of  a  great  many  glasses  full 
of  dew,  tied  fast  about  him,"  with  the 
idea  of  being  drawn  up  by  the  process 
of  evaporation,  was  only  partially  suc- 
cessful, his  voyage  ending  in   "  New- 
France."     There  he  devised  another 
plan  which  was  start lingly  successful. 
His  adventures  on  the  moon  are  told 
with  amusing  quaintness.  He  met  there 
a  Spaniard  who  had  reached  the  planet 
in  a  car  drawn  by  birds.    His  passage 
is  illustrated  by  the  cut  we  reproduce. 
The  narrative  is  full  of  amusing  con- 
ceits, one  of  the  best  of  which  comes  at 
the  end  when  the  author  again  reaches 
the  earth.    The  dogs  regard  him  with 
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great  distrust,  and  bay  incessantly.  Pre- 
sently it  occurs  to  him  that  "  being  ac- 
customed to  bark  at  the  moon,  they 
smell  I  was  come  from  thence."  After  a 
little  airing  ol  himself,  this  difficulty  was 
removed.  Professor  Curtis  Hidden  Page 
has  edited  the  seventeenth  century  text, 
preserving  all  its  pecularities.  There  is 
also  a  note  on  Cyrano's  life  and  charac- 
ter.   (Cloth,  pp.  219.  $.50.) 

Benjamin  F.  Trucblood  is  the 
author  of  a  small  volume  titled 
••  The  Federation  of  the  World." 
The  writer,  who  has,  we  be- 
lieve, long  been  prominent  in 
the  peace  movement  in  this 
country,  argues  that  the  trend  of 
modern  society  is  toward  uni- 
versal federation,  or,  at  least, 
a  unity  of  endeavor,  the  purpose 
of  which  would  be  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  best  hopes  of  hu- 
manity. The  question  of  "dis- 
armament "  is,  of  course,  in- 
separable from  such  an  achieve- 
ment, but  it  is  here  regarded 
as  an  incident  rather  than  a 
basic  principle.  When  Mr. 
Trueblood  argues  that  ••  the 
social  and  political  unity  of  the 
world  "  is  a  ••  not  remote  "  possi- 
bility we  confess  that  we  are 
utterly  at  loss  to  follow  him.  To 
suggest  such  an  outcome  of  the 
present  state  of  international 
strife  and  intolerance  seems  to 
be  nothing  less  than  grotesque. 
Cloth,  $1.  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.,  Boston.) 

In  "  At  the  Court  of  Catherine 
the  Great  "  Fred  Wishaw  draws 
rather  heavily  upon  the  credulity 
of  his  readers  when  he  makes  a 
boy  of  twenty,  of  the  grand 
duke's  party,  and  a  girl  of  six- 
teen, attached  to  the  grand 
duchess,  the  core  of  the  intrigues 
which  resulted  in  the  death  of 
Catherine's  husband  and  elevated 
her  to  the  position  of  "  auto- 
crat of  all  the  Russias."  The  boy  and 
the  girl  (they  are  but  nineteen  and 
twenty-three,  respectively,  when  the 
story  closes)  are  in  love  with  each  other, 
and  the  fact  that  they  are  partisans  of 
opposing  forces  and  that  Catherine  falls 
in  love  with  the  boy  causes  many  com- 
plications which  are  only  straightened 
out  to  the  joy  of  all  parties  when  the  365th 
page  is  reached.  The  author  has  missed 
the  air  of  reality  that  is  indispensable 
in  this  class  of  fiction.  (Cloth  $1.25. 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.,  New  York.) 

The  worst  thing  about  Julia  Ma- 
gruder's  last  book  is  its  title,  "A  Heaven 
Kissing  Hill,"  published  by  Herbert  S. 
Stone  &  Co.,  in  the  scries  of  Blue 
Cloth  Books.  It  is  a  story  of  an  artist 
whose  prospective  struggle  for  fame 
is  made  easy  by  an  unknown  benefac- 
tress with  whom  he  soon  comes  into 
more  than  platonic  relations.  At  the 
same  time  his  affections,  as  distinct 
from  his  gratitude,  are  centered  upon 
Judith  Brevard  whose  position  in  society 
apparently, places  her  beyond  his  reach. 
When  he  reaches  success  in  his  art,  he 
learns  that  he  has  good  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  Judith  can  be  won,  but  he 
finds  that  he  is  so  bound  to  his  unknown 


benefactress  that  he  could  not  honorably 
desert  her,  a  very  trying  situation — if  it 
had  not  turned  out  that  Judith  and  the 
benefactress  were  one  and  the  same 
person.    (Cloth,  pp.  159.) 

Rider  Haggard  allows  an  old  Boer 
woman,  Suzanne  Botmar,  to  tell  his  late 
story,  "  Swallow,"  a  South  African  tale 
of  the  adventures  of  a  girl  who  suffered 
first  the   persecution   of  a  villainous 
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suitor,  and  escaped  him  only  to  be 
adopted  as  a  war-goddess  of  a  Kaffir 
tribe  who  carried  her  far  from  her  home 
and  left  her  in  practical  captivity.  Her 
lover  discovers  her  barely  in  time  to 
prevent  further  catastrophes.  There  is 
a  little  black  witch  of  a  benevolent  turn 
who  is  the  real  heroine  of  the  yarn.  Old 
Vrouw  Botmar  makes  a  very  lively  story 
of  her  daughter  Swallow's  experiences. 
Her  detestation  of  the  English  is  often 
expressed  in  a  way  to  lend  a  dash  of 
humor  to  this  chronicle  of  misfortunes 
and  strife.  (Cloth,  $1.50.  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.) 

Messrs.  Brown  &  Co.  (Boston)  send 
us  a  unique  souvenir  volume  of  the  poet 
Whittier.  Its  illustrations  are  photo- 
graphs (well  "  taken"  and  splendidly  re- 
produced) of  scenes  and  places  men- 
tioned in  his  poems.  Facing  the  illus- 
tration are  given  the  lines  or  verses. 
Many  of  the  photographs  have  an 
historical  interest  independent  of,  and  at 
the  same  time  one  that  is  enlarged  by, 
the  lines  of  the  poet.  "The  paths  their 
feet  have  worn" — words  in  the  hand- 
writ'ng  and  over  the  signature  of  Whit- 
tier suggest  the  intimate  character  of  this 
happily  conceived  memoir,    (Cloth,  $2.) 


In  "A  Daughter  ol  Israel,"  Rose 
Potter  tells  the  story  of  Jephthah  and  his 
daughter  from  a  New  Testament  stand- 
point, that  is  to  say,  "in  the  light  that 
streams  from  Calvary."  Those  who 
have  read  or  thought  of  Jephthah's  vow 
only  in  the  harsh  light  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment will  find  in  this  rendering  a  new 
tale  and  one  that  contains  a  lesson  of 
joy  rather  than  a  lesson  of  sadness. 
(Cloth,  pp.  213,  75  cents.  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.) 

Messrs.  Small,  Maynard  & 
Company  issue,  very  oppor- 
tunely, Washington's  Farewell 
Address,  bound  and  printed  in 
the  style  of  the  time  when  the 
address  was  first  published.  A 
facsimile  of  Washington's  letter 
to  Madison,  relative  to  the  pre- 
paration of  the  address,  forms 
the  frontispiece,  and  Worthing- 
ton  Chauncey  Ford,  in  a  prefa- 
tory note,  gives  a  very  fair  state- 
ment of  the  genesis  of  the  mes- 
sage. ($.50.) 

Beulah  Marie  Dix  goes  back 
to  the  seventeenth  century  and 
wars  of  Charles  I  for  the  scenes 
of  her  story,  "  Hugh  Gwyeth,  a 
Round  Head  Cavalier."  Hugh's 
father,  whom  he  had  believed  to 
be  dead,  held  a  commission  in 
the  king's  army,  while  his 
mother's  kin  stood  on  the  side 
of  the  Cromwellian  forces.  Upon 
coming  to  an  understanding  of 
the  situation,  Hugh,  at  the  age 
ol  sixteen,  set  out  to  find  his 
father  and  to  fight  for  the  king. 
The  story  has  to  do  with  the  ad- 
ventures he  encountered  in  this 
endeavor.  It  is  a  dashing  story, 
and  is  written  in  a  style  that 
will  be  thoroughly  appreciated 
by  much  younger  readers  than 
those  for  whom  it  was  primarily 
intended.  (Cloth,  pp.  376.  Mac- 
millan  Co.,  New  York.) 

"  A  Trooper  Gallahad  "  is  the 
last  of  Captain  Charles  King's  stories  of 
army  life.  It  is  a  tale  ofthe  days  just  after 
the  civil  war  when  service  in  the  United 
States  army  especially  in  Texas  was  a 
hard  life,  lacking  opportunities  and 
promising  nothing  but  drudgery.  There 
is  not  enough  difference  between  this 
and  Captain  King's  many  other  stories 
to  make  it  necessary  for  us  to  outline 
the  story  in  detail.  (Cloth,  pp.  257.  J. 
B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Philadelphia.) 

Professor  John  D.  Hcrron's  Willanl 
Hall  lectures  to  the  Christian  citizenship 
league  of  Chicago  upon  the  subject  ol 
the  relations  of  the  Christian  conscience 
to  the  existing  social  system  are  pub- 
lished in  book  form  by  Messrs.  Thomas 
Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  under  the  title  of 
"  Between  Caesar  and  Jesus."  Professor 
Herron's  denunciation  of  modern  civil- 
ization and  conventional  Christianity  is 
intended,  we  are  sure,  to  be  crushing. 
Trusts,  monopolies,  private  ownership 
of  land,  and  our  systems  of  taxation  are 
vigorously  attacked,  but  unlike  one  or 
two  recent  writers  who  insist  upon  com- 
mingling social,  political,  and  religious 
problems,  he  does  not  look  to  Christian- 
ity as  a  religion  for  a  remedy  but  to  an 
awakening  of  "  the  social  conscience." 
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BUSINESS  AND  FINANCE 

The  Business  Situation 
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Ml  ■   .-r.j..  New  York,  April  8 

The  volume  and  prosperity  of  busi- 
ness render  small  failures  natural.  The 
payments  through  clearing  houses  dur- 
ing the  first  quarter  of  1899  were  42.1 
per  cent  larger  than  last  year  and  55.8 
per  cent  larger  than  in  1892,  on  which 
until  last  year  rested  the  high  water- 
mark of  business.  April  begins  with 
transactions  over  69. 5  per  cent  greater 
for  the  first  week  than  in  1892.  The 
crowding  of  vast  realized  profits  lor  fresh 
investment  has  not  only  lifted  prices  of 
railroad  stocks  so  high  that  the  sixty  most 
active  have  risen  above  $75  per  share, 
and  one  goes  back  over  the  record  six- 
teen years,  to  the  spring  of  1883,  before 
finding  an  average  as  high,  but  it  has 
given  confidence  to  create  during  ■ 
single  quarter  new  industrial  securities 
exceeding  in  value  all  railway,  banking 
and  industrial  securities  ever  issued  in 
any  full  year  prior  to  1898.  Time  must 
judge  how  far  each  ol  these  represents 
industrial  earning  power.  But  the  stock 
market  this  week  has  seen  much  reac- 
tion in  prices  ol  such  stocks,  due  mainly 
to  a  growing  indisposition  to  accept 
them  as  collateral  in  loans  at  the  usual 
rates  for  money.  While  nothing  defin- 
ite is  known  of  the  trusts,  the  railroads 
are  reporting  most  satisfactory  earn- 
ings, for  March  6.5  per  cent  larger  than 
last  year,  and  12.9  per  cent  larger  than 
1S92.  In  spite  of  storms  the  quarter  also 
shows  a  gain  of  3.6  per  cent  over  last 
year,  and  8.1  per  cent  over  1892,  all 
classes  of  roads  showing  good  gains  ex- 
cept the  trunk  lines  which  were  most 
affected  by  February  storms.  The  east- 
bound  tonnage  from  Chicago  in  spite 
of  decrease  in  grain  exceeds  that  of 
March,  1892,  by  13  per  cent. 

IRON  AND  STEEL 

The  famine  in  iron,  caused  by  urgent 
demand,  far  exceeding  present  supply, 
not  only  continues  but  has  caused  haste 
to  start  48  additional  furnaces,  with  an 
output  estimated  at  39.972  tons  weekly, 
of  which  the  Bulletin  of  the  iron  asso- 
ciation has  given  a  list.  These  are  ex- 
pected to  increase  production  this  month, 
and  yet  more  in  May  and  June,  and 
some  weakness  has  been  attributed  to 
the  prospect.  But  the  price  of  Grey 
forge  has  again  advanced  to  $14.50  at 
Pittsburg,  without  change  in  other  quo- 
tations. The  demand  for  products  is 
still  enormous,  contracts  for  the  East 
river  bridge  covering  17.000  tons  acid 
open  hearth  steel  have  been  placed  at 
Pittsburg,  and  one  covering  6,000  tons 
for  a  Newark  building,  besides  one  at 
Philadelphia  for  3.000  tons  ship  plates, 
with  many  for  bridge  and  other  works, 
and  in  pipes  new  business  is  so  great  that 
it  forces  farther  advance  in  prices  while 
parties  are  trying  to  consolidate.  The 
combination  of  western  bar  mills,  and 
the  hoop  and  cotton  tie  association  will 
soon  be  completed. 

WHEAT  AND  CORN 

Wheat  has  been  fluctuating  without 
much  visible  reason,  rumors  being  wildly 
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contradictory  as  usual  at  this  season, 
and  commanding  not  much  more  confi- 
dence than  usual.  The  exports  from 
Atlantic  ports  for  the  week,  flour  in- 
cluded, have  been  2,074,769  bushels 
against  2,240,172  last  year,  and  in  spite 
of  all  reports  the  current  receipts  con- 
tinue to  exceed  last  year's.  The  pros- 
pect for  continuance  ot  large  exports  of 
staples  has  not  improved  within  the  past 
ten  days. 

WOOL  AND  COTTON 

The  woolen  manufacture  does  not 
yet  appear  to  have  gained  by  recent  con- 
solidations or  proposals,  but  goods  of 
the  finer  grades  are  steady  in  price,  with 
moderate  orders,  while  medium  and  low 
grade  goods  tend  in  buyers*  favor.  The 
demand  for  a  few  kinds  has  covered  the 
season,  but  makers  of  the  large  majority 
arc  yet  in  need  of  orders.  Sales  of 
wool  have  but  slightly  increased,  though 
more  inquiry  is  reported,  with  a  better 
demand  lor  some  grades  of  goods.  The 
cotton  mills  have  enjoyed  a  fine  demand 
of  late,  and  have  held  prices  well,  but 
strikes  have  now  closed  several  large 
mills  about  Providence  and  Norwich, 
growing  out  of  the  recent  advance  of 
wages  which  the  hands  claim  does  not 
effcer  the  full  restoration  promised. 
Meanwhile,  cotton  has  been  weaker, 
with  better  receipts  in  March,  and 
poorer  foreign  demand. 

FAILURES 

Bradslrttfs  reports  business  failures 
for  the  week  as  190,  exactly  the  same 
number  as  last  week,  against  220  in  the 
same  week  a  year  ago. 

STAPLE  PRICES 

April  T,  1899     AfjHtt,  1S98. 

flour, MnWil ■prlag  fv><-<9«5  3» 

Flour,  (tralKhl  winter  t3«*3*)-5o  Si^oOit-S" 

Wheat,  No.  *  red   77v.f. 

Corn,  No.  2  mixed   «jc.  15'  c. 

Oats,  No.  1   liHe.  jic. 

Rye.N....w«en....  «««,<:.  S7«e. 

Barter,  No.  ■,  MIIw. .    .... 

Cotton,  mid.  upld   63.16c.  6j-i6c. 

Prlntcloth.,  64x64....  *y,c,  *c 

Wool,  Ohio  &  Pa.  X .  lyffMc.  >6j»>7c. 

Wool,  No.  1  cmbg...  sBc.  vie 

Pork,  msaa.  new   fowS  to-?swf  ••>•«> 

Laid,  prime,  oonl't.  5.55.  5-5oc. 

,  ex.  creamery.  nKc-  HCk 

e.  SialrL.  C  F.  i«c.  7Hc 

_J-.Centril.o6V  ..  4Hc  «  .0 

Sugar,  jrranultd   5 He.  5Hc. 

Coftse.  RK  No.  7 .. ,  »Hc  7>.c 

Petroleum,  rid  (fal...  7-»«c.  5.70c 

Iron,  lien,  pig   t'i  >$  »io-50 

Steel  billet.,  ton   ».S..s 

Steel  rail*   fjft.oo  I18.00 

Copper,  lake  tag.  lb.  18.00c.  ikooc 

Lead  ,   *.y>c.  J-*SC- 
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Financial 

THE  MONEY  MARKET 
<.emmmi*l  and  HmuKtal  Ckrmitie.  New  York. 
April  8 

The  week's  range  for  call  money  has 
been  3  to  1 6  per  cent,  averaging  fully  7 
per  cent.  On  Monday  and  on  Tuesday 
the  range  was  from  5  per  cent  to  7  per 
cent,  with  the  bulk  ol  the  business  at  6 
per  cent.  On  Wednesday  the  range 
was,  as  already  stated,  from  5  per  cent 
to  16  per  cent,  with  the  ruling  rate  at  6 
per  cent,  though  considerable  sums  were 
loaned  in  the  last  hour  at  8  and  at  12 
per  cent.  Liberal  offering  by  foreign 
bankers  caused  the  rate  to  fall  to  5  per 
cent  at  the  close.  On  Thursday  the 
range  was  from  3  per  cent  to  13  per 
cent,  with  the  bulk  of  the  business  at  6 
per  cent.  On  Friday  the  range  was  from 
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INVESTMENT  SECURITIES. 


5  percent  to  15  per  cent,  with  the  ma- 
jority of  the  business  at  9(5  10  per  cent 
Time  contracts  on  good  mixed  stock  ex- 
change  collateral  are  quoted  at  4  per 
cent  for  sixty  to  ninety  days  and  4(<»4 
per  cent  for'longer  periods,  according  to 
the  date  of  maturity  and  the  character  of 
the  collateral.  There  is  a  better  supply 
ot  commercial  paper  in  the  market,  but 
there  is  no  accumulation  of  names.  The 
local  inquiry  is  only  fair.  Rates  are 
3,*4(7''4  Pcr  cent  for  sixty  to  ninety -day 
endorsed  bills  receivable, 4(0  %  percent 
for  prime,  and  5(<i6  per  cent  for  good 
four  to  six  months'  single  names. 

FOREIGN  EXCHANGE 

The  foreign  exchange  market  has 
been  dull  and  generally  easier  this  week. 
The  absence  of  urgent  inquiry  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  demand  to 
remit  for  securities,  which  was  reported 
to  be  one  of  the  important  factors  last 
week,  has  at  least  been  partially  satis- 
fied. Bankers  report  the  market  insuffi- 
ciently supplied  with  bills  of  all  kinds, 
but  there  seems  to  have  been  but  little 
more  than  an  ordinary  counter  demand 
for  exchange.  The  only  perceptible  ef- 
feot  which  was  produced  until  Friday  by 
the  active  market  for  money  was  shown 
in  the  light  inquiry.  On  that  day,  how- 
ever, the  tone  was  weaker  by  reason  of 
the  high  money  rates.  The  foreign  ban- 
kers have  been  liberal  lenders  of  money 
during  the  week,  finding  it  more  profit- 
able thus  to  employ  their  funds  than  in 
the  buying  of  exchange.  Gold  imports 
reported  at  the  custom  house  for  the 
week  were  $72,471.  The  market  was 
weak  on  Friday,  with  rates  for 
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business  4.83^(^4.84  tor  long,  4.86® 
4.86V  for  short  and  4.86^(54.87  for 
cables.  Commercial  on  banks  4-83/4' @ 
4.83  >4  and  documents  for  payment  4-82  X 
<a^.83>t .  Cotton  lor  payment  4  82 
4.83,  cotton  for  acceptance  4.83X® 
4.83#  and  grain  for  payment  4  83^ (<« 
483^. 

THE  STOCK  MARKET 
Bradxtruft.  New  York.  April  a 

A  reaction  was  evidently  due  from 
the  extreme  advances  of  the  preceding 
fortnight  and  the  excited  speculation 
which  accompanied  them.    The  hard- 
ening of  the  money  market  prior  to 
April  1  failed  to  arrest  the  bull  move- 
ment in  stocks,  but  this  week  the  con- 
tinuance of  high  rates  for  call  loans, 
together  with  an  increased  discrimina- 
tion by  the  banks  and  other  lenders 
against   industrial  stocks,  have  been 
followed  by  liquidation  and  general  de- 
clines in  prices.    The  impression  of  the 
street  in  regard  to  money  had  been 
that  more  plentiful  supplies  and  easier 
rates  would  be  seen  this  week.  This 
was  somewhat  unreasonable,  as  what- 
ever funds  are  taken  to  the  interior  for 
the  April  settlements  are  slow  to  drift 
back  to  the  financial  centers.    On  the 
other  hand  the  closing  up  of  large  in- 
dustrial deals  results  in  tying  up  large  I 
sums  temporarily.  It  is  still  the  general 
impression  that  easier  money  for  specu- 
lative  purposes  will   return,  but  the 
market  is  considerably  exercised  about 
the  new  industrial  stocks  and  the  atti- 
tude of  money  lenders  to  them.  In 
spite  of  the  conservative  feeling  about 
such  securities  the  speculation  in  them 
has  been   increasing,  large  amounts 
being  held  on  margin.    From  the  be- 
ginning  of  the  movement  banks  have 
shown  a  repugnance  to  the  new  in- 
tluslrials  as  collateral,  even  where  they 
constituted  only  a  small  proportion  of 
the  securities.    The  tightness  of  money 
this  week  seemed  to  cause  increased  re- 
jections of  industrials  in  mixed  loans 
and   rendered   it   more    difficult  for 
brokerage  houses  to  carry  such  secur- 
ities.   This  led  to  considerable  liquida- 
tion in  the  industrials,  the  declines  in 
that  quarter  unsettling  the  rest  of  the 
list,  and  on  Friday  the  apprehensive 
teeling  of  the  street  seemed  to  culminate 
in  an  outpour  of  long  stocks  and  serious 
declines  throughout  the  list.  Railroad 
shares,  however,  regained  a  better  tone, 
and,  more  liberal  supplies  of  money 
coming  into  the  market,  there  was  a 
general  rally  in  the  altcrnoon.  Apart 
from  the  developments  in  connection 
with  money  there  were  other  circum- 
stances calculated  to  encourage  a  re- 
action.   The  most  effective  of  these  was 
the  presumed  readiness  of  the  large  in- 
terests  which  instituted   and  led  the 
recent  advances  to  have  the  market 
subside  and  rest. 

BANK  CLEARINGS 

Weekly  bank  clearings  reflect  large 
quarterly  settlements  in  a  total  aggre- 
gate for  the  week  of  $2,051,150,000,  a 
gain  of  8  per  cent  over  last  week,  of  59 
per  cent  over  this  week  a  year  ago  and 
of  100  to  130  per  cent  over  correspond- 
ing weeks  from  1897  to  1894  inclu- 
sive. 


Agricultural  and  Mineral  Resource* 
of  the  Philippines 

The  agricultural,  mineral,  and  com- 
mercial oppoitunities  in  the  Philippines 
are  discussed  in  detail  in  the  monthly 
summary  of  commerce  and  finance,  just 
issued  by  the  treasury  bureau  of  statis- 
tics. This  discussion  shows  that  al- 
though agriculture  is  the  chief  occupa- 
tion of  the  Philippines,  yet  only  one- 
ninth  of  the  surface  is  under  cultivation. 
The  soil  is  very  fertile,  and  even  after 
deducting  the  mountainous  areas  it  is 
probable  that  the  area  of  cultivation  can 
be  very  largely  extended  and  that  the 
islands  can  support  a  population  equal 
to  that  of  Japan,  42,000,000. 

The  chief  products  are  rice,  corn, 
hemp,  sugar,  tobacco,  cocoanuts  and 
cacao.  Coffee  and  cotton  were  formerly 
produced  in  large  quantities — the  former 
for  export  and  the  latter  for  home  con- 
sumption; but  the  coffee  plant  has  been 
almost  exterminated  by  insects  and  the 
home-made  cotton  cloths  have  been 
driven  out  by  the  competition  of  those 
imported  from  England.  The  rice  and 
corn  arc  principally  produced  in  Luzon 
and  Mindoro  and  are  consumed  in  the 
islands.  The  cacao  is  raised  in  the 
southern  islands,  the  best  quality  of  it 


at  Mindanao.  The  production  amounts 
only  to  1 50  tons  and  it  is  all  made  into 
chocolate  and  consumed  in  the  islands. 
The  sugar  cane  is  raised  in  the  Visayas. 
The  crop  yielded  in  1894  about  235,000 
tons  of  raw  sugar,  of  which  one-tenth 
was  consumed  in  the  islands,  and  the 
balance,  of  210,000  tons,  valued  at  $1 1,- 
000,000,  was  exported,  the  greater  part 
to  China,  Great  Britain,  and  Australia. 
The  hemp  is  produced  in  southern 
Luzon,  Mindoro,  the  Visayas,  and  Min- 
danao. It  is  nearly  all  exported  in 
bales.  In  1894  the  amount  was  96,000 
tons,  valued  at  $12,000,000.  Tobacco 
is  raised  in  all  the  islands,  but  the 
best  quality  and  greatest  amount  in 
Luzon. 

Cattle,  goats,  and  sheep  have  been  in- 
troduced from  Spain,  but  they  are  not 
numerous.  Domestic  pigs  and  chickens 
arc  seen  around  everywhere  in  the  farm- 
ing districts.  The  principal  beast  ol  bur- 
den is  the  carabao,  or  water  buffalo, 
which  is  used  for  plowing  rice  fields  as 
well  as  drawing  heavy  loads  on  sledges 
or  on  carts.  Large  horse  ■  are  almost 
unknown,  but  there  are  great  numbers 
of  native  ponies  from  9  to  12  hands  high, 
possessing  strength  and  endurance  far 
beyond  their  size. 


IMPORTANT  NEW  BOOKS. 

IN  THE  KLONDYKE. 

By  Frederick  Palmer.    With  many  illustrations  from  photographs.    12010,  f  1.50. 

A  most  satisfactory  account  of  a  winter  journey,  as  well  a*  of  a  winter  reiidence, 
in  the  Klondyke.  The  author  his  put  into  his  book  more  facts  of  real  significance, 
and  has  succeeded  in  conveying  a  better  idea  of  a  Klondyke  mining  town  than  hai 

ON  THE  SOUTH  AFRICAN  FRONTIER. 

The  Adventures  and  Observations  ol  an  American  in  Rhodesia. 

By  William  Hakviy  Brown.    With  3a  illustration!  and  2  maps.    8to,  $3.00. 

"  This  is  by  all  odds  the  bejt  story  of  adventure  which  the  new  year  has  brought. 
It  is  modestly  yet  graphically  told,  it  it  all  true,  and  great  events  figure  in  its  pages." 

-  -Boston  Journal. 

THE  LIFE  OF  DANTON. 

By  Hilaire  Belloc.    With  portrait    Octavo,  $a.$o. 

"  It  it  on  his  record  at  a  politician  that  he  it  honored  in  th't  book,  and  it  it  of 
a  brave,  tkilful  and  tane  ttruggle  againtt  circumttancet  that  Mr.  Belloc  givet  ut,  first 
and  last,  a  vivid  impression." — .V.  Y.  Tritunt. 

A  book  which  no  student  of  the  French  Revolution  can  afford  to  neglect."— 
M.  W.  //.  i«  tht  S'nv  York  Snn. 

HOW  TO  KNOW  THE  FERNS. 

A  Guide  to  the  Names,  Haunts  and  Habits  of  Our  Native  Ferns. 

By  Mrs.  Frances  T.  Parsons  (formerly  Mrs.  Dana).    With  144  Illustrations. 

Crown  8vo,  $1.50  ntl. 

"The  inspiration  that  entered  into  and  made  '  How  to  Know  the  Wild  Flowers' 
so  deservedly  popular  hat  not  been  lost  in  '  How  to  Know  the  Ferns.'  A  world  of 
beauty  and  of  charm  is  opened  up." — New  York  Timts. 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS, 


New  York. 
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Gold  is  found  in  a  vast  number  ot  lo- 
calities  in  the  archipelago  from  northern 
Luzon  to  central  Mindanao.  In  most 
cases  the  gold  is  detrital,  and  found 
either  in  existing  water  courses  or  in 
stream  deposits  now  deserted  by  the  cur- 
rent. These  last  are  called  "alluviones" 
by  the  Spaniards.  It  is  said  that  in 
Mindanao  some  of  the  gravels  are  in  an 
elevated  position  and  adapted  to  hy- 
draulic mining.  There  are  no  data  at 
hand  which  intimate  decisively  the  value 
of  any  of  the  placers.  They  are  washed 
by  natives  largely  with  cocoanut  shells 
for  pans,  though  the  batea  is  also  in  use. 
At  the  south  end  of  the  small  island  of 
Panaon.  which  is  just  to  the  south  ol 
Leyte.  there  are  gold-quart/  veins,  one  of 
which  has  been  worked  to  some  extent. 
It  is  6  leet  in  thickness,  and  has  yielded 
from  $6  to  $7  per  ton. 

4- 

Foreign  Opportunities  for  American 
Trade 

American  cotton  has  a  very  keen 
competitor  in  the  Russian  market  in 
Asiatic  cotton  grown  from  imported 
American  seeds.  This  latter  cotton  is 
equal  in  quality  to  middling  New  Or- 
leans cotton.  The  prices  are  about  the 
same  ;  lately,  however,  American  pro- 
duce has  had  an  advantage  owing  to  a 
fall  in  the  price,  which  Asiatic  cotton 
has  not  been  able  to  follow  on  account 
of  the  cost  of  production  and  transpor- 
tation. Just  at  present  there  is,  accord- 
ing to  information  reaching  the  state 
department  this  week,  a  scarcity  of  cot- 
ton in  the  Moscow  market.  The  aver- 
age price  for  American  cotton  there 
was  $443  per  36  pounds  at  last  ac- 
counts. The  largest  Moscow  firms  in 
the  cotton  trade  are  the  following :  L. 
Knoop,  Wogan  Sc  Co..  Persia  and  Cen- 
tral Asia  Trading  Company  and  Kraft 
Bros. 


Pears' 

Pretty  boxes  and  odors 
are  used  to  sell  such  soaps 
as  no  one  would  touch  if  he 
saw  them  undisguised.  Be- 
ware of  a  soap  that  depends 
on  something  outside  of  it. 

Pears',  the  finest  soap  in 
the  world,  is  scented  or  not, 
as  you  wish ;  and  the  money 
is  in  the  merchandise,  not  in 
the  box. 


All  torts  o{  stores  sell  it,  es| 
.gists ;  all  sorts  of  people  use  it. 
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The  following  German  towns  are  con- 
templating the  construction  of  electric 
railways:  l'forrheim,  Trier,  Ratisbon, 
Colmar,  Jena,  Kaiserslautern,  and 
Worms.  The  population  of  these 
towns  runs  from  15.000  to  50,000. 
There  are  still  a  number  of  cities  of 
this  size  in  Germany  which  have  no 
street  railways  of  any  kind. 

•  •  • 

Consul  Diedrich  ol  Magdeburg  thinks 
that  it  is  beyond  doubt  that  American 
dealers  in  agricultural  implements  and 
wagons  of  all  kinds  could,  with  proper 
effort  and  understanding  of  existing  con- 
ditions, have  far  more  business  in  this 
section  of  the  German  empire  than  at 
present.  "  True,  our  present  trade  with 
this  country  is  not  inconsiderable;  but  it 
is  my  conviction  that  in  many  instances, 
the  American  goods  sell  themselves,  in 
spite  of  the  American  merchant  and 
manufacturer."  More  specific  informa- 
tion as  to  the  opportunities  in  this  direc- 
tion may  be  obtained  from  advance 
sheets  of  consular  reports  No.  387. 
»    •  • 

Tanning  being  looked  upon  in  Japan 
as  a  degraded  calling,  it  is  not  probable 
that  the  industry  will  materially  improve 
here  in  the  near  future;  and  it  is  for  that 
reason,  together  with  the  additional  ones 
that  cattle  are  scarce  in  this  country,  and 
that  there  is  a  growing  demand  in  Japan 
for  leather  of  all  kinds,  that  the  United 
States  has  a  held  in  which  it  may  largely 
increase  its  exportation  of  this  article 
year  by  year. 

•  •  • 

A  poultry  exhibition  is  to  be  held  in 
St.  Petersburg  from  May  13  to  22. 
An  exhibition  is  to  be  held  by  the  Im- 
perial Russian  Horticultural  Society  at 
St.  Petersburg  from  May  17  to  May  27. 
Exhibits  will  be  admitted  duty  free,  on 
condition  of  their  being  reexported  from 
Russia  via  the  frontier  station  at  which 
they  entered.  Exhibits  will  be  conveyed 
gratuitously  from  St.  Petersburg  to  the 
frontier.  Each  plant  must  bear  a  phyl- 
loxera certificate.  The  United  States  .is 
invited  to  participate  in  both  exhibitions. 

•  #  # 

The  city  of  Breslau,  Prussia,  is  shortly 
to  grant  a  charter  to  the  street  railroad 
company  for  a  term  of  twenty-four  years 
with  the  privilege  of  putting  same  under 
electric  motive  power  in  place  of  horse 
power,  which  is  at  present  used.  The 
reconstruction  of  the  roads  must  be  com- 
plete within  two  years  after  the  contract 
has  been  approved.  The  overhead  and 
underground  systems  are  to  be  used. 
The  various  lines  have  a  total  length  of 
thirty-one  miles.  Ninety-eight  closed 
and  forty  open  cars  are  used.  The  above 
information  is  from  a  report  of  C.  W. 
Erdman,  consul  at  Breslau. 

•  •  • 

Under  the  contract  for  the  paving, 
grading,  draining  and  curbing  of  about 
thirty  miles  o(  streets  in  Havana,  it  is 
said  that  about  50.000.000  paving  blocks 
and  1 ,000.000  square  yards  of  flagging 
will  be  required.  H.  J.  Reilly,  31  Broad- 
way. New  York  received  the  contract. 

•  •  • 

The  orders  which  lately  arrived  from 


San  Domingo  are  said  to  have  been  the 
largest  from  the  island  in  years.  Mer- 
chants in  the  trade  are  informed  that  it 
is  the  intention  or  President  Heureaux 
to  adopt  the  gold  basis,  and  in  about 
six  weeks  the  change  may  possibly  take 
place. 

•  •  • 

Orders  from  Belgium  in  certain  man- 
ufactured goods  are  steadily  arriving;, 
and  even  at  the  advanced  prices  mer- 
chants have  been  requested  to  ship  to 
Antwerp  immediately  upwards  of  St5.~ 
000  worth  of  wood-working  machinery, 
together  with  a  quantity  ol  transmitting 
apparatus.  The  call  for  agricultural 
implements  from  various  parts  of  Bel- 
gium is  above  the  average. 

•  »  • 

The  conditions  in  Porto  Rico  seem  to 
be  gradually  improving,  judging  from 
the  number  of  orders.  The  demand  is 
mostly  for  provisions.  Only  a  moderate 
call  is  apparent  for  manufactured  goods. 
An  invoice  for  Porto  Rico  will  cover  at 
least  fifteen  or  twenty  different  manu- 
factured lines.  From  this  it  may  be 
judged  just  what  quantities  are  sent. 

•  •  • 

Information  supplied  by  the  national 
association  of  manufacturers  shows  that 
the  trade  of  Formosa  has  made  great 
progress  during  the  last  few  years,  and 
the  United  States  has  a  larger  share 
than  any  other  nation,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  mother  country,  China. 

•  •  • 

The  revival  of  trade  with  Argentina 
in  the  electrical  line  is  anticipated  by 
manufacturers  and  exporters.  The  Gen- 
eral electric  company  has  opened  a 
branch  house  in  Buenos  Ayres  for  the 
prompt  supply  ol  electrical  machinery' 
and  material  and  other  concerns  are 
sending  agents  to  that  field. 

Annual  Sale*  over  6,000,000  Bom* 


FOB  BILI0U8  ASD  HEBVOUB  DISORDERS 

such  as  Wind  and  Pain  In  the  Stomach. 
Giddiness.  I'  due**  after  meals.  Head- 
ache. Dlzzine**.  Drowtdneea.  Flush  trigs 
ot  Jl.-u,  Loas  ot  Appetite.  GwtlveDcut. 
Blotches  on  U>e  Skin.  Odd  Chills.  Dis- 
turbed Steep.  Frightful  Dreams  and  all 
Nervous    and    T  re  mid  Inn  Sensations. 

THE  FIRST  DOSE  WILL  GIVE  RELIEF 
II  TWENTY  MIHUTES.  Every  suffervr 
Vlll  acknowledge  t  In  m  to  be 

A  WONDERFUL  MEDICINE. 

■EBCHAMU  PlUi,  taken  as  direct- 
ed, will  quickly  restore  Females  to  com- 
plete heal  Mi.  They  promptly  remove 
obstructions  Or  irroguliirltlee  of  the  sys- 


For  a 

Weak  Stomach 
Impaired  Digestion 
Disordered  Liver 

IN  MEN,  WOMEN  OR  CHILDREN 

Beecham's  Pills  are 

Without  a  Rival 

And  b»f»  i  in- 

LARCEST  SALE 

of  any  Patent  Hetllrlne  In  the  World. 

SSo.  at  all  Drug  Stores. 
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Latest  Publications  Received 

[Prompt  mention  in  this  list  of  all  books 
received  will  be  deemed  by  us  a  full  equiv- 
alent to  publishers.  The  selection  of  vol- 
umes for  further  notice  will  be  determined 
by  their  merits  and  the  Interests  of  our 
readers.] 

CXWTURY  CO.,  NEW  YORK 

Whiteing,  Richard.    No.  5  John  Street 
Cloth,  $1.50. 

IIARPB*  k  BROTHERS,  NEW  YORK 

The  Martyrdom  of  an  Empress.  Cloth, 
$2.50. 

LEE  &  SIIEPARD,  BOSTON 
Rodman,  Warren  A.   Kate  or  Law.  Cloth, 

$>. 

Stratmever,  Edward.    Fighting  in  Cuban 
Waters.    Cloth,  $1.2$. 

LITTLK,   BROWN  &  CO.,  BOSTON 

Rod.    Edouard.    Pastor  Naudie's  Young 

Wife.    Cloth,  $1.25. 
Ray,  Anna  Chajiin.   Each  Life  Unfulfilled. 

Cloth,  $1.25. 
Thomas,  Reuen.    The  Kinship  of  Souls. 

Cloth,  fti.50. 
Whiting,  Lilian.    From  Dreamland  Sent. 

Cloth.  Si. 

J.  M.   LlrPINCOTT  CO..  PHILADELPHIA 
Barrett,  Wilson,  and  Hichens,  Robert.  The 

Daughters  of  Babylon.    Cloth,  ft. 50. 
Doyle,  C.  W.    The  Taming  of  the  Jungle. 

Cloth,  »l. 

Bloomingdale,  Charles   Jr.    Mr.,  Miss,  & 
Mrs.    Cloth,  $1.25. 

P.  TKNSYSON  NEP.LY.  NEW  YORK 

Sparhawk,  Frances  C.    Fettered.  Cloth. 
Hamrn,  Margherit*  Arlina.     Porto  Rico 
and  the  West  Indies.  Cloth. 

JAMES  II.   WEST  CO.,  BOSTON 

Stevens,  Henry  D.    A  Boy's  Life.  Cloth, 
50  cents. 


PURE  WATER 


$1000  Challenge! 

36.9*  per  cent,  more  water 
at  I*"**  expense  awl  lea* 
trouble  produced  by 

The  Sanitary  Still 

than  Initiation*.  Only  Still 
miugnljed  by  U.  S.  Gov- 
eminent.  Rrpurt  of  cm. 
peratlve  teat*,  book-  f**pa 
let  anil  teatlmuni.il-  Uw 


Tbe  Coprlcrtpa  Co.,  85  Bo.  Green  St..  Chicago 


Dixon's  Graphite 

IN  STICK  OR  PASTE 

lubricate!  a  bicycle  chain  as  no  other  lubricant  can, 
lr  dealer  due*  not  keep  II  ■end  10  cents  lor  sample 
of  either. 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO.,  Jsrssy  City,  N.  ). 

TYPEWRITER  HEADQUARTERS, 

10!  Pulton  at .  New  Yt k  Mil  all  make*  under  halt  prtca 
boo't  buy  belc  0  writing  tbam  lor  unpra|udlc*d  *dvle* 
and  price*.  hict«»n*ea  !n.m*nae  atoefc  lor  aalectlnn. 
Kr.lppau  lor  trial  tluaraniaod  flrat  clan*.  Oaalar*  "ii> 
;  T  mi    a  1  ago  UluWaled  catalogu*  lr**. 


TO  CURB  A  COLD  IN  ONB  DAY 

Tain  I. .native  Bronto  Quinine  Tablet*.  All  drug- 
rtal*  nrlund  the  money  U  It  fall*  lo  cure.  *jc. 
The  genuine  ha*  I..  B.  Q.  on  each  tablet. 


Pir*.  Saui*»,  Maat  *i.^!.Uit  Wt  tt.-i.    r,  •umi-i  I.*  1 
TWUIOQTT  SQ»T  MFC    CO  ,    IT.  JOSEPH,  MICH. 


ERameliiie 


is  the  Modern  Stove 
Polish,  which  means 
UP-TO-DATE;  that 
is,  labor-saving,  brilliant  in  effect,  no  dust 
and  no  odor.  It  makes  a  rusty  old  stove  look 
as  good  as  new  in  a  minute.  Put  up  in 
paste,  cake  or  liquid  form. 

J.  L.  PRESCOTT  &  CO.,  New  York. 


The  Poet's  Dilemma 

Chailu  B.  U»Mtl,  In  Hmrfrr't  H'ttkly 

I've  an  ending  for  a  poem 

That  I  can  not  seem  to  start; 
It  would  please  a  Hoosier  poet 

To  the  bottom  of  his  heart. 
I  have  tried  and  tried  to  work  it, 

But  it's  clearly  no  avail; 
It's  "the  drumming  of  the  partridge 

And  the  whistle  of  the  quail." 

You  can  fancy  how  he'd  take  it, 

And  he'd  marshal  all  the  birds 
For  their  yearly  journey  southward 

(How  he'd  find  the  fittest  words!) 
And  he'd  say  that  they  were  Hying 

Over  hill  and  over  dale, 
To  the  drumming  of  the  partridge 

And  the  whistle  of  the  quail. 

But  for  me  the  lines  are  useless, 

So  I'm  going  to  take  my  gun. 
And  I'll  hasten  to  the  woodland — 

It's  a  duty  to  be  done. 
There  I'll  quickly  make  an  ending — 

As  to  start  I  seem  to  fail — 
To  the  drumming  of  the  partridge 

And  the  whistle  of  the  quail. 


On  a  windy  day.  Richard  Le  Gallienne, 
the  long-haired  poet,  looks  like  a  badly- 
bound  hair  mattress  as  he  floats  down 
the  street.  His  serenity  was  sadly 
ruffled  during  his  stay  in  New  York.  A 
particularly  fiendish  youngster  rushed 
up  to  the  author  one  alternoon  and 
yelled,  "Run!  Run  fer  yer  life!"  •■  Why, 
what  is  the  trouble?"  queried  the  inno- 
cent Le  Gallienne.  "Dere's  a  barber 
comin'I"  shrieked  the  imp. 

Dr.  Gruby,  a  physician  of  Paris,  fa- 
mous for  his  efforts  to  protect  animals 
from  cruelty,  was  logical  enough  to  in- 
clude insects  in  his  mercy.  He  was, 
however,  a  little  nervous,  and  when  one 
day,  in  his  parlor,  a  big,  blue  fly  buzzed 
uninterruptedly  on  a  window-pane,  the 
doctor  called  his  man-servant.  "  Do  me 
the  kindness."  said  the  doctor,  "  to  open 
the  window  and  carefully  put  that  fly 
outside."  "But,  sir,"  said  the  servant, 
who  thought  of  the  drenching  the  room 
might  get  through  an  open  casement, 
••it  is  raining  hard  outside."  The  doctor 
still  thought  of  the  fly,  and  not  of  his 
cushions.  "Oh,  is  it?"  he  exclaimed; 
"then  please  put  the  little  creature  in 
the  waiting-room,  and  let  him  stay  there 
until  the  weather  is  fair!" 


Rogers  Hall  School 

For  U Iris.  Certificate  admiti  to  College.  Apply 
to     Mr*.  E.  1".  LI  N OEKH1LL,  Lowell,  Mas*. 

RiluDf  I  ALAND,  Providence. 

Friends  School  for  Both  Sexes. 

Founded  In  17H4.  Excellent  home.  Student*  from 
18  State*.  All  denomination  a.  Thorough  work  In 
English,  Science,  Claaaic*.  Mu*lc  and  Art. 

Adureaa  August]**  Jons*.  I  I-  B. 


Unitarian  Publications  Sent  Free 

Addrea*  MI**lon  Committee,  3  Berkeley  Place, 
Cambridge.  Maaa. 

Individual  Communion 

Outfit*.  Xfi&ygS** 

8AMT«KV  '  omtt'MnK  ol  HIT  Ot, 
Ik*  J,  lti**Mfe>.  N  Y 


•  .",.73  I'AIH  for  IM.Vt  quarter.  •!<>  tor  l»»S 
hair-dnllar.  $f  r  >r  I  s '.»;  real.  Oar  llla.tratrd 
book  fife.  r*la»nl*  Information  a*d  prleaa  p*ld 
for  handrad*  of  roll*.  »e»t.  postpaid,  far  osly 
Is  eta.    As.  Hull  SKWH  I  II.,  BUhoptlll*.  Id. 

Four  admirably  arranged  nnd 
attractive  routea  for  l-TRi  1. 
PEAK  PARTIES,  under  the 
patronage,  of 

Mrs.  M,  0.  FRAZAH  •on,  which  U  the 

twelfth  In  practical  experience  with  foreign  tour*. 
For  dally  itineraries.,  and  reference*,  tend  to 

72  Globe  Building,  Boston.  Mass. 
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LAW 
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LAVILLES  REMEDIES 


In  the  inflammatory  form  relief  I*  aoon  obtained  by 
the  uaeot  Lavllle*  Liquor,  and  by  peralateat  use 
ol  Lav  Ilia*  Pill*  the  recurring  attack*  cao  be  pro- 
ven led. 

Pamphlet  giving  full  Information  tent  free  by 

E.  FOUOERA  *  CO. 

M-tN-30  ftorUi  milium  street  Vow  York 


_N*D7 
t  Cough  Bjrup.  TaateatiniaL  Da* 
In  time    Hold  br  druirtfUr-. 


Sevan  food  prodoeu-prevenl  K.  O.  WHOLE  WHEAT  FLOUR. 

and  rellere  dlabetea,  ujapep.  Prrvanu  *vti>upalJ.B  *t»4  llTvr  tnabtaw. 

.'»,  debility,  etc.  Aa*  dealer*.  BLUTIS  noiTH 

L'unka  all  other*.  Look  for  ** LV  \"  ,      ,     ,  \ 

CTini  cruf  i   line*.    Pamphlet  *'w           lieeUfM,  fvo*. 

anil  aampl*  orter  mailed  frae.  PANSY  Pastry  Flour,  rt***«  ■■*> 
I  Altw  1.1. 1.  &  ItlllNts,  Witeruwi,  N.  V.,  U.S.  A. 
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NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK 

TUESDAY,  APRIL  4 

Domestic. — The  casualties  in  the 
American  army  in  the  Philippines  from 
February  4  to  April  4,  1899,  inclusive, 
are:  Killed,  184;  wounded.  976.  Total, 

1160  The  Cuban  military  assembly 

voted  to  disband  the  army  and  to  dis- 
solve The  Philippine  commissioners 

issued  a  proclamation  declaring  Amer- 
ica's intentions  in  regard  to  the  islands 
. . .  .General  Mac  Arthur  made  a  recon- 
noissance  north  of  Malolos,  exchanging 
shots  with  the  rebels. ..  .The  British 
government  accepted  the  principle  of  a 
joint  high  commission  for  Samoa,  and 
the  success  of  the  plan  is  regarded  as 
assured.  Dr.  Solf  called  on  President 
McKinley  and  discussed  the  situation  in 
Samoa. ..  .Mayor  Carter  H.  Harrison 
was  reelected  in  Chicago  by  a  plurality  ot 
about  forty  thousand  over  Zina  R.  Carter. 

Foreign.— The  Gerlache  antarctic 
expedition  has  arrived  at  Punta  Arenas, 

Patagonia  It  is  reported  that  troops 

from  San  Domingo  have  invaded  Hayti 
 The  Venezuela  rebels  have  been  de- 
feated by  the  government  troops  in  sev- 

eral   recent  encounters  Nationalist 

members  of  parliament  held  a  conference 
in  Dublin  with  a  view,  of  bringing  about 
reunion  of  the  Irish  parties. . .  .The  sev- 
enth annual  conference  of  the  Independ- 
ent Labor  party  of  England  passed  a 
resolution  in  favor  of  federation  with  all 
socialistic  bodies. 

WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  5 

Domestic— General  Otis  has  cabled 
the  war  department  that  the  transport 
Sherman  has  left  Manila  with  100 
wounded  soldiers,  which  included  all 
that  were  able  to  be  sent  home  at  that 

time  It  is  reported  in  Manila  that 

General  Antonio  Luna  has  supplanted 

Aguinaldo  as  leader  of  the  Filipinos  

General  Henry,  military  governor  of 
Porto  Rico,  has  given  orders  lor  the  en- 
listment of  a  battalion  of  native  Porto 
Kicans  for  the  United  States  army. . . . 
The  treasury  department  has  issued  new 
regulations  governing  appointments  and 
promotions  in  mints  and  assay  offices, 
placing  those  institutions  on  a  civil  ser- 
vice basis. 

Foreign.—  President  Diaz  held  a  gala 
review  of  the  10.000  troops  constituting 
the  garrison  of  the  city  of  Mexico. . .  . 
Efforts  at  compromise  between  Governor 
Hemming,  of  Jamaica,  and  the  popular 
representatives  in  the  council  have  failed 
and  the  government's  new  tariff  bill  has 

been  forced  through  Serious  labor 

troubles    are   reported  in  Russia  

Turkish  pamphlets  have  been  scattered 
about  the  mosques  at  Constantinople 
calling  lor  the  overthrow  of  Abdul 
Hamid  It  is  said  the  foreign  minis- 
ters at  Pekin  favor  relanding  detach- 
ments to  guard  the  legations. 

THURSDAY,  APRIL  6 

Domestic. — An  agreement  has  been 
reached  between  the  United  States, 
Germany  and  Great  Britain  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  joint  high  commission 
for  Samoa  ;  unanimity  will  be  neces- 
sary upon  all  decisions  of  the  commis- 
sion Bandits  in  Negros  have  been 

suppressed,  and  a  week's  respite  has 
been  given  to  the  troops  at  Luzon,  in 


order  to  allow  the  rebels  to  consider 

the  American  proclamation  General 

Gomez  has  come  out  for  the  absolute 
independence  of  Cuba,  to  be  effected  as 
soon  as  possible.  . .  .The  names  of  the 
delegates  who  will  represent  the  United 
States  at  the  disarmament  congress  at 
The  Hague  were  announced  by  Secre- 
tary Hay  The  cruiser  Detroit  has 

been  sent  under  hurry  orders  to  Blue- 
fields,  Nicaragua,  to  protect  citizens  of 
the  United  States  against  the  arbitrary 
acts  of  General  Torres  Funeral  ser- 
vices over  the  bodies  of  336  soldiers 
brought  from  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  were 
held  with  full  military  honors  in  Ar- 
lington national  cemetery,  near  Wash- 
ington. 

Foreign.-  The  Chinese  foreign  office 
has  protested  to  Germany  against  the 
proposed  burning  of  two  villages  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  recent  anti-German 
disturbances. ...  Russian  troops,  it  is 
said,  have  been  distributed  all  over 
Manchuria. ..  .The  riksdag  at  Stock- 
holm has  voted  2,388,000  crowns  (about 
$640,000)  lor  the  purchase  of  rifles  and 
2.200,000  crowns  (about  5590,000)  for 
the  improvement  of  the  Swedish  fortifi- 
cations. 

►  KII'AV,  APRIL  7 

Domestic. — General  Montenegro, who 
was  regarded  as  next  to  Aguinaldo 
among  the  Filipino  leaders,  is  reported 
dead  ....  Details  of  the  recent  righting 
at  Samoa  show  that  Admiral  Kautz 
blamed  the  German  consul  for  the 
trouble  ;  in  Berlin,  Ambassador  White 
discussed  the  Samoan  situation  with 
Emperor  William. . .  .President  McKin- 
ley selected  names  for  the  twelve  war- 
ships authorized  at  the  recent  session  of 
congress.  . .  The  beef  court  of  inquiry, 
at  the  request  of  General  Miles,  admit- 
ted reports  of  army  officers  as  evidence  ; 
nearly  all  of  them  condemned  the  canned 
roast  beef.  . . .  Twelve  lives  were  lost  in 
the  burning  of  Wallace  C.  Andrews's 
house  in  New  York. 

Foreign.- — It  is  reported  in  Rome 
that  Italian  warships  have  landed  troops 
at  San-Mun  bay.  China....  A  German 
punitive  expedition  has  returned  to 
Kiao-Chau  alter  burning  Chinese  vil- 
lages. . .  .The  Barry  dock  directors  have 
accepted  American  tenders  for  building 
locomotives.  . .  .All  the  Anglo-Egyptian 
troops  have  been  removed  from  Omdur- 
man,  and  it  will  be  abandoned,  owing 

to  its  unhealihiness  A  heavy  storm 

swept  the  British  channel,  causing 
many  marine  disasters  ;  a  number  of 
fishing  smacks  have  been  wrecked,  and 
others  are  missing. 

SATURDAY,    APRIL  8 

Domestic— The  Filipinos  attempted 
to  break  through  the  American  line 

south  of  Manila  but  were  repulsed  

An  expedition  of  1500  picked  men,  un- 
der command  of  Major-General  Lawton 
and  Brigadier-General  King,  left  San 
Pedro  Macati  with  the  intention  of  cap- 
turing Santa  Cruz,  across  Laguna  de 
Bay,  and  then  scouring  the  country  to 
the  south. 

Foreign. — Major  Hartmann,  an  artil- 
lery officer,  gave  strong  testimony  in 
favor  of  Dreyfus  before  the  court  of 
cassation  in  Paris;  the  managers  of  Fi- 
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garo  were  fined  for  publishing  the 
evidence  before  the  court. ..  .Carlist 
agitation  is  spreading  to  the  south  o* 
Spain;  Don  Jaime,  son  of  the  pretender. 

is  trying  to  float  a  loan  in  Paris  An 

attempt  was  made  by  a  servant  to  assas- 
sinate the  czar's  aide-de-camp.  Genera) 

Mauzey  The  fighting   between  thr 

Turks  and  the  rebellious  Arabs  c 
Yemen  continues. 

SUNDAY,  APRIL  t) 

Domestic— Manila  advices,  by  way 
of  Madrid,  say  that  Aguinaldo  has 
issued  a  decree  directing  that  Spanish 
shall  be  the  official  language  throughout 
the  archipelago. . .  .The  transport  Sher- 
idan, from  New  York  for  Manila,  with 
the  twelfth  infantry  and  a  battalion  of 
the  seventeenth,  has  reached  Singapore 

 Stephen  J.  Field,  retired  justice  o: 

the  supreme  court,  died  at  his  home,  in 
Washington. 

Foreign. — Great  Britain  will,  on 
April  17,  formally  occupy  her  new  terri- 
tory of  Kow-Loon,  adjoining  Hong  Kong 

 Returns  of  the  Irish  county  council 

elections  show  that  200  Nationalists,  83 
Unionists.  1  Labor  candidate  and  1 
Liberal  have  been  chosen  The  in- 
surrectionary feeling  is  increasing  in 

Macedonia  A    despatch  from  St. 

John's  Newfoundland,  says  the  colonial 
cruiser  Finn  it  has  been  ordered  to  the 
west  coast  to  investigate  the  recent  de- 
struction of  the  French  lobster  factory 
there. 

MONDAY,  APRIL  IO 

Domestic. — The  expedition  under 
General  Lawton  captured  Santa  Cruz, 
driving  the  Filipinos  inland  with  heavy 
loss;  the  gunboat  Bennington  has  gone 
to  the  rescue  ot  a  beleaguered  Spanish 
garrison  at  Baler,  on  the  east  coast  of 
Luzon.... The  report  of  General  Har- 
rison Gray  Otis  on  the  operations  of  his 
command  in  the  Philippines  was  made 
public. ..  .Ambassador  White  has  in- 
formed the  Washington  government  by- 
cable  of  the  desire  of  Germany  to  stand 
by  the  Berlin  treaty  and  to  hasten  the 
work  of  the  commission. 

Foreign.— The  Paris  Figaro  printed 
a  further  instalment  of  testimony  given 
by  eminent  French  officials  belore  the 
court  of  cassation  in  the  Dreylus  case, 
...  .A  blue  book  on  the  Indian  currency 
inquiry  was  issued  in  London. . .  .Great 
Britain  and  Italy  have  named  their  re- 
presentatives to  the  czar's  disarmament 
convention,  to  be  held  at  The  Hague 
May  18,  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote  being  at 
the  head  of  the  British  delegation. 
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AMERICAN  AFFAIRS 

Another  Clash  in  Samoa  if' 

A«J\ices  received  April  12  state  that  an  American  and 
British  force  was  ambushed  by  Mataafa  rebels  April  1  near 
Apia,  the  Samoan  capital,  and  defeated.  Four  Americans 
and  three  men  of  the  British  force  were  killed  and  five 
Americans  and  one  Briton  were  wounded.  The  Amencans 
killed  were  all  of  the  cruiser  Philadelphia.  They  were: 
Lieutenant  Philip  Van  H.  Lansdale,  Ensign  John  R. 
Monaghan,  Coxswain  James  Butler,  Seaman  Norman  K. 
Edsall.  The  British  killed  were  Lieutenant  Angell  H. 
Freeman,  of  the  navy,  and  two  seamen.  Five  men  from 
the  PhilaiJelphia  and  Seaman  Hunt,  of  the  British  cruiser 
Porpoise,  were  wounded.  The  ambuscade,  according  to 
the  dispatches,  occurred  on  a  German  plantation.  The 
manager  of  the  plantation  was  arrested  anil  detained  on 
the  British  cruiser  Tattranga.  Affidavits  were  made  de- 
claring that  he  was  seen  urging  rebels  to  fight.  Samoans 
say  that  Mataafa,  the  rebel  leader,  was  willing  to  surren- 
der, but  that  Hcrr  Rose,  the  German  consul,  advised  him 
not  to  do  so.     Further  trouble  of  an  extremely  critical 


nature  is  feared.  This,  however,  may  be  averted  by  the 
agreement  between  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and 
Germany  as  to  the  Samoan  commission,  the  members  of 
which  have  been  appointed,  and  will  sail  on  the  25th  for 
the  islands. 


New  York  Trihu*, 
Granted  that  the  reports  are  correct,  they  show  not  the 
slightest  basis  for  any  straining  of  international  relations, 
but  rather  the  need  of  maintaining  and  strengthening  their 
cordiality.  Britons  and  Americans  agree  in  complaining 
of  the  conduct  of  Germans  in  Samoa  and  in  approving 
the  conduct  of  the  American  naval  commander,  while 
Germans  take  exactly  the  opposite  view  in  both  cases. 
But  the  governments  of  all  three  nations  are  yet  to  be 
heard  from.  They  will  not  be  heard  from,  we  presume, 
until  their  tripartite  commission  has  investigated  the  whole 
situation  and  reported  upon  it.  And  wc  have  no  fear 
that  these  great  nations  will  become  involved  in  war  over 
the  conduct  of  a  consul-general  or  a  rear-admiral.  Not 
one  of  the  three  treaty  powers  is  either  too  great  or  too 
small  to  acknowledge  that  one  of  its  representatives  has 
erred,  if  proof  of  his  error  shall  be  adduced.    If  that  plan- 
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tation  manager  did  incite  the  ambuscade  Germany  pill 
not  sustain  him  at  the  cost  of  a  world-war.  If  he  was  in- 
nocent, and  has  been  unjustly  arrested,  he  will  be  released 
by  Great  Britain  or  the  United  States,  with  suitable  amends. 
He  will  not  be  a  casus  belli,  nor,  we  are  confident,  will  the 
whole  Samoan  question. 

Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun 

The  fighting  in  Samoa  is  a  development  of  the  mixed 
situation  which  commissioners  are  to  be  sent  to  study  and 
correct,  and  the  killing  of  American  and  English  officers, 
just  reported,  emphasizes  the  propriety  of  hastening  the 
work  of  the  commissioners  as  much  as  possible.  America 
and  England  have  suffered  most  in  this  last  incident,  Ger- 
many's concern  in  it  being  only  in  the  arrest  of  the  Ger- 
man planter  on  whose  farm  the  rebels  ambushed  the 
American  and  British  force.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
the  relations  of  the  three  powers  will  be  endangered,  as 
all  alike  deplore  what  has  occurred  and  are  seeking  an 
amicable  arrangement  for  the  better  settlement  of  Samoan 
affairs.  Surely  all  three  powers  have  already  lost  enough 
in  ships  and  men  to  make  them  anxious  to  end  their  jeal- 
ous squabbles  over  these  miserable  islands.  But  there 
will  be  some  compensation  if  the  dangerous  complications 
resulting  from  President  Harrison's  treaty  of  1890  teach  us 
the  unwisdom  of  entangling  ourselves  in  alliancesin  respect 
to  foreign  territories. 

Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Utter  d 

Whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  outcome  of  the  contre- 
temps at  Apia,  the  incident  has  certainly  postponed  to  an 
indefinite  future  the  rapprochement  between  Great 
Britain,  the  United  States  and  Germany  for  which  the 
representatives  of  the  three  governments  have  been  indus- 
triously striving  during  the  past  half  year,  and  which  for 
many  reasons  would  have  been  extremely  desirable.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  comradeship  of  British  and  American 
sailors  and  such  examples  of  heroism  as  that  displayed  by 
Seaman  Hunt,  of  the  Porpoise,  in  defending  the  wounded 
Lieutenant  Lansdale,  of  the  Philadelphia,  can  not  fail  to 
fire  the  Anglo-Saxon  imagination.  The  bonds  of  the 
Anglo-American  brotherhood  will  be  enormously  strength- 
ened by  such  episodes;  for  "blood  is  thicker  than  water." 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Post 

Such  advices  as  we  have  at  our  disposal  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  the  German  consul-general  is  responsible  for  all 
the  bloodshed  and  disorder  which  followed  the  utterance 
of  his  proclamation  antagonizing  that  of  Admiral  Kautz. 
If  such  be  the  case,  it  is  indispensable  to  any  friendly 
adjustment  that  all  the  actions  of  Consul  Rose  be  dis- 
avowed by  Germany  and  that  he  be  eliminated  from  an 
equation  which  his  activities  have  converted  into  an 
agency  of  peril  and  calamity.  We  do  not  see  how  cither 
England  or  the  United  States  can  approach  the  question 
amicably  until  this  overture  shall  have  been  frankly  and 
completely  made.  The  situation,  however,  is  far  too 
serious  to  be  disposed  of  hastily  or  without  the  most  au- 
thentic information  to  proceed  upon.  Matters  have 
reached  a  stage  where  reckless  talk  and  action  would  be 
criminal. 

Boston  (Mass.)  Transcript 

The  price  of  a  policy  of  enterprise  beyond  seas  has  to 
be  paid,  and  it  "comes  high"  in  such  relations  as  are 
growing  between  iis  and  Germany.  It  will  be  difficult  for 
Germany  to  disprove  the  suspicion  that  all  this  trouble  in 
Samoa  has  been  worked  in  Samoa  on  plans  mapped  out 
in  Berlin.  Unless  the  consul  has  gone  mad,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  believe  that  his  high-handed  proceedings  were 
undertaken  without  some  foreknowledge  of  secret  approval 
by  his  government.  The  antagonism  felt  in  the  Ameri- 
can and  British  navies  for  the  Germans  has  been  steadily 
nearing  the  boiling  point  for  months  past.  The  sight  of 
officers  and  messmates  butchered  on  a  German  plantation 
may  provoke  in  American  and  British  sailors  an  outburst 


of  feeling  that  shall  sweep  over  regulations  and  wreak 
vengeance  on  any  German  that  comes  in  its  way. 

Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Timis 
All  this  stirs  up  bad  blood  and  loud  talk  and  involves 
three  great  nations  in  a  quarrel  which  nobody  clearly  un- 
derstands about  the  control  of  a  bit  of  land  for  which  no- 
body greatly  cares.  They  will  not  come  to  blows,  but 
they  will  try  one  another's  temper,  and  they  will  learn,  if 
they  have  not  known  it  before,  that  tripartite  agreements 
for  meddling  in  other  people's  business  do  not  conduce  to 
international  good  will. 

SPEECHES  OF  THE  WEEK 
China  and  Her  Persecutors 

\V a  Ting  Fam.,  Chinese  Minister,  at  Philadelphia 
The  spirit  of  commercialism  has  lately  risen  to  a 
dangerous  pitch.  As  a  market  for  the  world's  goods 
China  indisputably  holds  the  first  place,  for  the  wants  of 
350,000,000  to  400,000,000  people  have  to  be  supplied 
in  some  way.  It  has  always  been  the  policy  of  China  to 
treat  all  foreign  nations  alike.  They  arc  all  most  favored 
in  a  literal  sense.  The  maintenance  of  an  "open  door''  is 
exactly  in  the  line  of  her  policy.  But,  unhappily,  human 
nature  is  never  contented.  When  a  man  gets  an  inch  he 
wants  an  ell.  It  is  now  the  tum  of  the  missionaries  to 
tell  us  that  if  there  were  no  foreign  adventurers  in  China 
there  would  be  no  foreign  complications.  Some  people 
call  themselves  highly  civilized,  and  stigmatize  others  as 
uncivilized.  What  is  civilization?  Does  it  mean  solely 
the  possession  of  superior  force  and  ample  supply  of 
offensive  and  defensive  weapons  ?  Civilization,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  does  not  teach  people  to  ignore  the  rights  of 
others,  nor  does  it  approve  the  seizure  of  another's  pro- 
perty, against  his  will.  Now,  if  people  professing  Christ- 
ianity and  priding  themselves  on  being  highly  civilized, 
should  still  so  far  misconduct  themselves  as  to  disregard 
the  rights  of  the  weak  and  inexcusably  take  what  does 
not  belong  to  them,  then  it  would  be  better  not  to  become 
so  civilized. 

But  I  do  not  believe  such  practice  of  ignoring  other 
people's  rights  is  generally  resorted  to,  and  I  am  persuaded 
there  are  many  people  who  denounce  it.  China  welcomes 
to  her  shores  the  people  of  all  nations.  Her  ports  are 
open  to  all,  and  she  treats  all  alike  without  distinction  of 
race,  color,  nationality  or  creed.  Her  people  trade  with 
all  foreigners.  In  return  she  wishes  only  to  be  treated  in 
the  same  way.  She  wants  peace — to  be  let  alone,  and 
not  to  be  molested  with  unreasonable  demands.  Is  this 
unfair?  She  asks  you  to  treat  her  in  the  same  way  as  you 
would  like  to  be  treated.  Surely  this  reasonable  request 
can  not  be  refused.  We  are  about  to  enter  into  the 
twentieth  century,  and  are  we  to  go  back  to  the  middle 
ages  and  witness  again  the  scenes  enacted  in  that  period  ? 
I  can  not  bring  myself  to  think  that  the  world  is  deterior- 
ating. I  believe  that  in  even*  country  there  are  men  and 
women  of  noble  character — and  I  know  in  this  country- 
there  are  many  such — whose  principle  is  to  be  fair  and 
just  to  all,  especially  to  the  weak,  and  that  they  would 
not  themselves,  nor  allow  their  respective  governments  to, 
commit  acts  of  oppression  and  tyranny. 

The  Doctrine  of  the  Strenuous  Life 

Theodoke  Roosevelt,  at  Chicago 
In  speaking  to  you  I  wish  to  preach,  not  the  doctrine 
of  ignoble  case,  but  the  doctnne  of  the  strenuous  life  ; 
the  life  of  toil  and  effort ;  of  labor  and  strife  ;  to  preach 
that  highest  form  of  success  which  comes,  not  to  the  man 
who  desires  more  easy  peace,  but  to  the  man  who  does 
not  shrink  from  danger,  from  hardship  or  from  bitter  toil, 
and  who  out  of  these  wins  the  splendid  ultimate  triumph. 
A  life  of  ignoble  ease,  a  life  of  that  peace  which  springs- 
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merely  from  lack  either  of  desire  or  of  power  to  strive 
after  great  things,  is  as  little  worthy  of  a  nation  as  of  an 
individual.  We  can  not  sit  huddled  within  our  borders 
and  avow  ourselves  merely  an  assemblage  of  well-to-do 
hucksters  who  care  nothing  for  what  happens  beyond. 
From  the  standpoint  of  international  honor,  the  argument 
is  even  stronger. 

In  the  West  Indies  and  the  Philippines  alike  we  arc 
confronted  by  most  difficult  problems.  It  is  cowardly  to 
shrink  from  solving  them  in  the  proper  way  ;  for  solved 
they  must  be,  if  not  by  us,  then  by  some  stronger  and 
more  manful  race.  I  have  scant  patience  with  those  who 
fear  to  undertake  the  task  of  governing  the  Philippines, 
and  who  openly  avow  that  they  do  fear  to  undertake  it, 
because  of  the  expense  and  trouble ;  but  I  have  even 
scanter  patience  with  those  who  make  a  pretense  of 
humanitarianism  to  hide  and  cover  their  timidity,  and 
who  cant  about  "liberty"  and  the  "consent  of  the 
governed,"  in  order  to  excuse  themselves  for  their  unwill- 
ingness to  play  the  part  of  men.  I  preach  to  you,  then, 
my  countrymen,  that  our  country  calls  not  for  the  life  of 
ease,  but  for  the  life  of  strenuous  endeavor.  Let  us  shrink 
from  no  strife,  moral  or  physical,  within  or  without  the 
nation,  provided  we  are  certain  that  the  strife  is  justi- 
fied ;  for  it  is  only  through  strife,  through  hard  and 
dangerous  endeavor,  that  we  shall  win  the  goal  of  true 
national  greatness. 

Against  a  National  University 

Miss  M.  C.  Thomas,  President  of  Bryn  Mawr.  to  the  Women's 
Law  Class  of  the  New  York  University 
If  experience  here  and  abroad  seems  to  prove,  as  I 
think  it  unquestionably  does  prove,  that  free  competition 
is  a  condition  of  healthy  university  life,  may  not  the 
founding  by  congress  of  a  national  university  at  Washing- 
ton be  a  fatal  blight  on  the  vast  outburst  of  scholarship 
that  is  beginning  to  make  itself  manifest  everywhere  ;  if 
America  is  now  the  only  country  where  rich  men  give 
largely  to  education,  may  not  taxing  them  heavily  for  the 
support  of  a  national  university  stop  the  stream  of  gen- 
erous gifts  on  which  many  of  our  greatest  universities  de- 
pend ;  if  every  part  of  our  great  public  school  system  is 
profoundly  influenced,  not  to  say  controlled,  by  politics 
and  the  management  of  some  of  our  state  universities 
politically  corrupt  in  spite  of  the  purifying  influence  of 
competition  with  neighboring  universities,  may  there  not 
be  the  greatest  danger  of  political  control  in  a  national 
university,  whose  vast  resources  will  place  it  beyond  or- 
dinary competition;  if  the  present  bill,  which  is  supposed 
to  be  drawn  with  the  greatest  care  to  avoid  this  possibil- 
ity, practically  throws  the  control  of  the  university  into 
politics,  may  it  not  be  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  better 
bill  can  not  be  passed,  or,  if  passed,  adhered  to,  by 
congress? 

Where  passions  run  so  high  as  at  Washington,  may  it 
not  be  impossible  for  what  is  known  in  Germany  as  free- 
dom of  teaching  to  exist  ?  How  would  it  be  possible, 
for  example,  for  a  professor  of  political  economy  at  our 
national  university  to  teach  when  the  gold  party  was  in  the 
majority  in  congress,  that  a  silver  standard  seemed  to 
him  the  only  right  one  ?  May  it  not  be  practically  im- 
possible in  history,  in  politics,  in  sociology,  in  ethics,  for 
the  professors  of  a  national  university  to  teach  in  accord- 
ance with  their  convictions  unless  they  have  at  first  been 
chosen  not  for  their  eminence  but  for  their  convictions? 
May  it  not  be  humanly  impossible  for  our  national  gov- 
ernment to  administer  disinterestedly  an  institution  of  the 
highest  learning,  expending  annually  vast  sums  of  money, 
having  in  its  gift  hundreds  of  coveted  appointments,  and 
above  all  moulding  by  its  teaching  the  opinion  of  thou- 
sands of  voters  who  in  their  turn  will  mould  the  opinion 
of  other  thousands  of  future  voters?  If  we  have  not 
yet  learned  to  administer  economically  and  efficiently 


great  material  interests  that  appeal  to  every  man  and 
woman  in  our  republic,  how  much  more  stupendous 
would  be  our  failure  in  all  probability  in  guiding  the 
intellectual  life  of  a  great  university,  which  lies  far 
apart  from  the  life  of  even  the  most  honest  men  of 
affairs. 

The  Real  Menace  of  Russian  Aggression 

At  the  closing  session  of  the  third  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  academy  of  political  and  social  science  at 
Philadelphia,  Professor  Frederick  Wells  Williams  spoke 
upon  The  Real  Menace  of  Russian  Aggression.  He  said 
the  great  rivals  for  conquest  in  Asia  were  England  and 
Russia,  and  the  solution  of  this  problem  seemed  to  be  in 
their  hands,  adding : 


The  conclusion  to  the  contest  already  begun  between 
Asia  and  Europe  under  Slav  and  Saxon  leadership  allows 
no  alternative  but  victory  on  the  one  side  and  destruction 
on  the  other.  Much  is  said  at  present  of  Russian  alli- 
ances in  Europe.  It  is  eminently  politic  for  her  to  secure 
as  many  of  these  as  she  may,  provided  they  are  to  be  had, 
as  is  usually  the  case,  for  the  asking.  There  are  signs  in 
that  mysterious  land  of  south  Asia  which  seem  to  inti- 
mate that  England's  work,  instead  of  stimulating  its  in- 
habitants to  learn  the  difficult  lesson  of  self-control,  is 
exciting  them  to  madness  and  revolt.  It  is  only  neces- 
sary, Russia  concludes,  to  locate  her  frontier  fortresses 
conveniently  near  and  wait.  It  might  indeed  be  an  in- 
teresting speculation  to  calculate  the  chances  of  Africa, 
Australia  and  the  two  Americas  if  pitted  against  a  united 
Russian  Asia  in  some  supreme  encounter  a  century  or  two 
hence.  In  actual  fighting  strength  the  sides  might  not  be 
very  uneven.  To  keep  this  prototype  of  great  force  from 
controlling  the  whole  world,  the  nations  that  still  cherish 
lofty  hopes  for  humanity  must  forget  their  sectionalism 
and  stand  together  in  battle.  It  is  madness  to  abate  one 
particle  of  the  issue,  and  declare  that  something  ought  to 
be  conceded  for  the  cause  of  peace,  to  pretend,  as  do 
some  Englishmen  already  weary  of  the  strain,  that  if  to 
Russia  is  given  Northern  China,  or  Constantinople,  or  a 
port  on  the  Persian  gulf,  she  will  be  content.  She  is  not 
striving  for  portions,  but  for  the  whole  of  Asia  ;  when  she 
has  gained  this  she  knows,  and  we  must  eventually  agree, 
that  nothing  human  can  be  done  to  deprive  her  of  it. 

+ 

Beware  the  "  Industrials" 

St.  I-ouia,  (Mo.)  Gloht-Dtmocrat 
It  is  important  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  what  are 
called  industrials.  Some  of  them  are  nothing  more  than 
a  capitalized  prospectus.  That  is  certainly  not  a  trust, 
or  consolidation  of  substantial  firms  or  corporations. 
Yet  the  public  has  been  biting,  or  asked  to  bite,  at  all 
sorts  of  industrial  shadows,  sometimes  based  on  nothing 
more  than  a  circular  promising  extravagant  dividends. 
Promoters  have  never  been  busier  than  since  the  first  of 
last  year.  The  figures  tell  a  striking  story.  In  the  last 
fifteen  months  amalgamated  companies  have  been  capi- 
talized at  $4, 185,489,700.  The  first  two  months  of  the 
present  year  brought  forward  forty-two  separate  enter- 
prises, capitalized  at  $1,106,300,000.  Last  month  added 
$480,000,000  more  in  authorized  capital.  Now  the  total 
capital  of  all  the  manufacturers  in  the  United  States  in 
1890  was  $6,139,397,385,  or  but  a  third  larger  than  the 
industrial  capitalization  in  the  last  year  and  a  quarter. 
Only  a  comparatively  small  fraction  of  the  manufacturers 
of  the  country  have  gone  into  these  combinations,  yet 
capitalization  has  reached  into  billions.  It  is  estimated 
that  in  four  billions  of  the  new  industrials  the  real  value 
is  not  over  one  billion.  Of  course  there  is  a  Hurry  when 
it  becomes  necessary  to  size  up  such  paper  emblems  with 
actual  cash. 
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Beyond  doubt  some  of  the  industrials  are  sound 
property.  The  essential  point,  as  in  all  business  affairs, 
is  to  discriminate  prudently  between  real  values  and  the 
mushroom  devices  of  tricky  or  visionary  promoters.  That 
all  speculators  will  be  cautious  is  past  hoping  for.  Nor 
will  they  ever  lack  temptation,  especially  in  flush  times. 
As  far  as  the  industrial  development  of  this  country  is 
concerned  it  is  rapid  and  promising  in  every  legitimate 
sense.  The  future 'of  American  manufacturing  is  not  in 
doubt.  At  the  same  time  capitalizing  industrials  at  the 
rate  of  $400,000,000  a  month  suggests  an  unthinking 
rush,  with  panic  lurking  behind.  A  deluge  is  quite 
different  from  a  plentiful  and  fruitful  rain.  Industrials 
without  solid  industry  as  a  foundation  can  be  boomed 
until  the  excitable  invest  their  money,  and  then  comes  a 
collapse.  Wall  street  is  neither  better  nor  worse  than  in 
former  days,  nor  have  industrials  or  trusts  changed  the 
nature  of  its  risks.  Those  who  stake  all  there  are  reason- 
ably certain  to  be  wiped  out,  and  those  who  invest 
blindly  anywhere  are  sure  to  come  to  grief. 

New  York  txtntng  Post 

People  who  have  been  saving  their  money  ever  since 
the  panic  of  1893  are  at  present  inclined  to  part  with  it. 
This  is  a  well-known  phenomenon,  of  periodical  occur- 
rence in  civilized  countries,  and  especially  among  the 
Teutonic  and  Anglo-Saxon  races.  The  tulip  mania  of 
Holland,  the  South  Sea  bubble  of  England,  and  the 
Mississippi  bubble  of  France,  are  well-remembered 
instances,  and  our  own  country  can  show  some  notable 
examples  in  the  annals  of  1837,  1857  and  1873.  The  time 
for  generous  confidence  has  come  around.  The  fever  has 
broken  out  afresh,  and  it  will  run  its  course.  There  is 
always  a  class  of  promoters  ready  to  feed  this  appetite  for 
"shares"  when  it  shows  itself.  They  can  furnish  any 
amount  of  engraved  paper  that  the  public  are  willing  to 
absorb.  Behind  these  promoters  are  a  class  of  capitalists 
whose  trade  is  to  furnish  money  temporarily  to  set  any 
industrial  enterprise  going.  It  consists  of  underwriters, 
and  banks.  The  fourth  element  is  the  public  who  furnish 
the  soap. 

Unless  the  teaching  of  history  and  all  human  experi- 
ence are  at  fault,  there  must  be  a  reaction  corresponding 
to  the  past  and  present  fever,  but  when  it  will  come 
nobody  can  say.  The  theory  upon  which  the  speculation 
is  based  is  that  the  properties  and  plants  taken  in  and 
consolidated  will  be  worth  much  more  than  they  were 
before,  because  the  promoters  and  managers  will  be  able 
to  control  competition,  reduce  expenses,  and  advance 
prices.  In  the  case  of  goods  which  have  a  market  abroad, 
it  is  said,  too,  that  the  producers,  by  getting  a  higher 
price  at  home,  can  afford  to  sell  at  a  lower  price  to 
foreigners,  and  thus  avoid  any  glut  in  the  domestic 
market.  Nobody  is  interested  to  offer  reasons  against  the 
particular  scheme,  whereas  the  promoters  and  their 
brokers  and  agents  are  constantly  offering  "  points"  in 
favor  of  it.  When  the  craze  is  once  started,  points  are 
swallowed  with  eagerness  and  with  little  discrimination. 

The  fact  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  sellers  of 
these  properties  arc  not  giving  much  heed  to  anything  at 
present  except  the  selling.  What  they  may  accomplish 
hereafter  in  the  way  of  economy  of  management  and  by 
underselling  in  foreign  markets  is  a  matter  of  doubt. 
What  is  certain  is  that  properties  and  plants  are  often 
taken  into  the  combines  not  for  what  they  are  worth,  or 
what  they  can  produce,  but  for  the  amount  of  damage  they 
can  do  if  not  taken.  Moreover,  it  is  inevitable  that  as 
many  properties  will  be  brought  in  and  "capitalized"  as  the 
public  are  willing  to  pay  for,  without  regard  cither  to 
their  producing  power  or  their  damaging  power.  There 
is  no  court  to  decide  what  shall  come  in  and  what  shall 
be  left  out — no  court  in  which  the  buyers  are  represented. 
The  make-up  of  "cordage"  and  of  "  whiskey,"  two  very 


expensive  bubbles  of  the  past,  ought  to  be  remembered, 
but  will  not  be,  except  by  the  immediate  sufferers.  The 
other  buyers  of  "  industrials"  must  have  their  own  experi- 
ence, and  they  will  get  it  in  time. 


The  Spanish- War  Pensions 

Savannah  (Ga.)  A'rvt 

Applications  for  pensions  on  account  of  the  war  with 
Spain  are  pouring  into  the  bureau  at  Washington.  Ac- 
cording to  a  statement  made  by  the  commissioner  of 
pensions  a  few  days  ago,  at  least  fifty  per  cent  of  the  mem- 
bership of  some  of  the  volunteer  regiments  have  already 
filed  applications  for  government  bounty  ;  and  a  number 
of  such  regiments  were  never  in  action,  or  even  outside 
of  the  borders  of  the  United  States,  during  the  war.  The 
services  of  the  soldiers  were  performed  wholly  in  the 
camps  of  organization  and  instruction  ;  nevertheless  one 
out  of  every  two  soldiers  in  the  regiments  in  question 
claim  to  have  sustained  pensionable  disabilities  in  the 
service  of  the  government.  The  understanding  is  that 
the  most  hungry  claimants  of  pensions  are  the  Negro  vol- 
unteers. Three  men  out  of  every  five  in  one  regiment,  it 
is  said,  have  asked  for  pensions,  and  in  one  company  of 
that  regiment  ninety  per  cent  of  the  men  have  filed 
claims.  And  this  regiment  was  never  in  action.  Com- 
missioner of  Pensions  Evans  says  this  flood  of  claims  is 
due  to  the  activity  of  pension  attorneys.  The  attorneys, 
it  seems,  began  to  work  upon  some  of  the  volunteers  as 
soon  as  they  entered  the  service.  Their  fees  depend  upon 
the  new  business  they  get.  They  care  nothing  about  the 
real  merits  of  a  case  which  they  may  handle.  It  is  their 
game  to  mulct  the  government  in  every  case  they  can.  In 
many  instances  they  have  had  pension  claims  completed 
and  ready  for  filing  long  before  the  sotdier  claimant  was 
mustered  out  of  the  service.  The  alleged  disabled  sol- 
dier was  on  daily  duty,  but  the  papers  alleging  his  dis- 
ability were  already  prepared  and  sworn  to,  setting  forth 
that  he  had  suffered  disabling  injuries  or  illness  in  conse- 
quence of  his  patriotic  service  to  the  government.  It  is 
Commissioner  Evans's  idea— a  good  one,  unquestionably— 
that  the  pension  attorney  ought  to  be  eliminated.  The 
laws  should  be  revised  so  as  to  cut  off  his  legal  fees.  It 
ought  not  to  require  the  services  of  a  lawyer  to  secure  for 
any  deserving  veteran  the  recognition  from  the  govern- 
ment to  which  his  services  and  his  disabilities  entitle  him. 
Baltimore  (M<1.)  Sum 

The  wretched  food  which  our  soldiers  in  Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico  and  in  camps  of  instruction  in  this  country 
were  compelled  to  eat  during  the  war  with  Spain  will 
probably  result  in  numerous  additions  to  the  pension 
rolls.  The  pension  bureau  in  Washington  states  that 
thousands  of  applications  are  already  on  file,  and  in  the 
majority  of  cases  the  claim  is  based  upon  disability  fol- 
lowing illness.  Many  of  these  applications  will  be  re- 
jected, as  they  were  probably  inspired  by  enterprising 
pension  attorneys  who  are  hunting  for  fees.  From  all 
accounts,  however,  a  great  many  men  were  made  ill  by 
eating  the  decomposed  beef  supplied  by  the  government, 
and  if  their  rations  caused  illness  which  resulted  in  per- 
manent disability  they  will  be  entitled  to  pensions.  In 
one  of  these  regiments  three  hundred  and  fifty  men  ask 
pensions,  and  in  another  three  hundred  and  forty-two. 
Exposure  and  the  diseases  peculiar  to  a  tropical  climate, 
aggravated  by  canned  roast  beef  and  refrigerated  meat  as 
a  steady  ration,  no  doubt  wrecked  the  health  of  many  a 
strong  man  and  justified  the  demand  upon  the  govern- 
ment for  a  life  pension.  In  a  few  years  thousands  of 
men  who  served  in  the  regular  and  volunteer  armies  dur- 
ing the  war  with  Spain  will  be  pensioners.  The  govern- 
ment would  have  saved  money  if  it  had  bought  the  best 
of  food  for  its  soldiers.    If  it  had  paid  twice  as  much 
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for  beef  on  the  hoof  and  for  v  egeubles,  the  cost  would 
have  been  small  compared  with  what  will  be  expended 
for  pensions. 

The  Usurpation  of  Extra- Constitutional  Powers 

EnwiN  Bcrhitt  Smith,  in  April  StJ/-Cultmrt,  Akron,  O.  Con- 
densed for  Public  Opinion 
We  have  long  rejoiced  in  a  government  of  laws  rather 
than  of  men.  It  has  been  our  greatest  glory  that  none 
among  us  might  exercise  arbitrary  powers.  All  in  au- 
thority over  us— legislative,  executive  and  judicial  officials 
— have  exercised  but  delegated  powers.  It  is  now  pro- 
posed that,  in  addition  to  their  constitutional  duties  as 
the  servants  of  a  free  people,  congress  and  the  president 
shall  arbitrarily  assume  functions  of  an  entirely  different 
character ;  that  with  one  hand  they  shall  exercise  dele- 
gated and  defined  authority,  and  with  the  other  self-as- 
sumed and  arbitrary  powers.  In  America  they  are  to  ex- 
ercise certain  powers  with  the  consent  of  the  governed  : 
in  the  Philippines,  and  wherever  else  destiny  may  lead, 
they  are  to  ask  only  "the  consent  *of  their  own  con- 
science "  and  what  they  shall  be  pleased  to  assume  is 
•'the  approval  of  civilization."  This  hybrid  may  or  may 
not  be  "imperialism."  It  certainly  is  riot  constitutional 
government. 

Congress  and  the  president  arc  but  creatures  of  the 
constitution.  It  exists  "  to  form  a  more  perfect  union, 
to  establish  justice,  ensure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide 
for  the  common  defense,  promote  the  general  welfare, 
and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our 
posterity."  They  exist  by  its  sole  authority  to  carry  out 
its  great  and  worthy  purposes,  and  for  nothing  else  what- 
ever. To  say  that  officials  created  by  ihi  constitution 
may  exercise  powers  which  it  confers  to  do  things  with- 
out its  purpose  and  beyond  its  authority  is  to  say  that  a 
stream  may  rise  higher  than  its  source.  To  say  that  con- 
gress and  the  president  may  'use  the  revenues  of  the 
United  States  and  employ  its  army  and  navy  to  acquire 
territory  which  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  constitution,  is 
to  say  that  they  may  exercise  their  constitutional  powers 
for  extra-constitutional  ends,  that  they  may  use  the  public 
revenues  and  exercise  public  authority  for  other  than  pub- 
lic purposes.  If  only  their  action  within  the  states  is 
controlled  by  the  constitution,  if  beyond  the  states  they 
may  act  at  will,  and  without  restraint,  then  their  will  and 
not  the  constitution  is  the  supreme  law. 

The  assumption  that  congress  and  the  president  may, 
under  any  circumstances  or  upon  whatever  pretense,  ex- 
ercise powers  derived  from  the  constitution  for  other  than 
constitutional  purposes,  is  not  only  novel  but  fraught 
with  the  gravest  dangers.  It  involves  the  admission  that 
mere  creatures  of  the  constitution  may,  without  regard  to 
its  provisions,  arbitrarily  determine  their  functions.  It  is 
a  fundamental  canon  of  constitutional  construction  that 
the  federal  authorities  can  exercise  only  expressly  dele- 
gated powers.  To  admit  the  contrary  is  to  concede  that 
their  powers  are  without  limitation.  It  is  a  law  of 
physics  that  two  bodies  can  not  occupy  the  same  space  at 
the  same  time.  Abraham  Lincoln  but  stated  the  appli- 
cation of  this  law  to  the  realm  of  politics  when  he  de- 
clared that  "  this  government  can  not  endure  permanently 
half-slave  and  half-free."  Under  his  own  splendid  leader- 
ship his  prediction  that  the  union  would  cease  to  be  di- 
vided was  gloriously  fulfilled.  The  question  for  our  gen- 
eration is  whether  we  shall  voluntarily  again  divide  it ; 
whether  we  shall  permit  to  be  set  up  at  Washington  des- 
potic power,  there  to  compete  with  delegated  authority 
for  final  supremacy  :  whether,  in  our  desire  to  rescue 
others  from  excessive  taxation,  we  shall  take  it  upon  our- 
selves in  perpetuity ;  whether,  in  the  vain  effort  to  share 
our  institutions  with  half-civilized  men,  we  shall  destroy 
their  character. 


THE    DEMOCRATIC  BANQUETS 
The  Tammany  Affair 

About  1 100  persons  attended  Tammany  Hall's  Jeffer- 
son dinner  at  the  Metropolitan  opera  house,  New 
York,  April  13.  The  affair  was  a  success  in  every  way, 
though  no  Democrats  of  great  national  reputation  at- 
tended. Richard  Croker  occupied  the  place  of  honor, 
entering  the  hall  while  the  orchestra  played  "  Hail  to  the 
Chief."  Among  the  newspaper  paragraphs  we  note  the 
statement  that  the  diners  drank  6,600  quarts  of  wine,  of 
which  3000  quarts  were  champagne.  Up  and  down  the 
long  hall  stretched  thirty- two  tables,  each  a  veritable  bed 
of  American  Beauty  roses.  At  right  angles  to  these 
tables,  and  directly  under  the  proscenium,  were  the  two 
tables  of  honor,  the  one  for  the  guests  and  speakers,  the 
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other  for  the  executive  committee  of  Tammany  Hall. 
At  either  end  of  these  tables  for  the  elect  were  huge  ala- 
baster cornucopias,  from  the  mouths  of  which  poured 
fruits  and  flowers  in  profusion.  At  intervals  weie  tall 
white  storks  and  graceful  swans,  standing  like  sentinels  in 
the  midst  of  a  plain  of  roses.  On  each  side  were  can- 
delabra. The  banquet  was  orderly  and  harmonious,  only 
the  New  York  Sun  reporting  that  a  chivalrous  knight, 
obseiving  that  the  women  in  the  boxes  had  few  flowers, 
seized  a  bank  of  American  Beauty  roses  from  the  table, 
rose  upon  the  table  himself,  lodged  the  roses  firmly  on 
the  edge  of  a  box  occupied  by  a  lady  who  happened  to  be 
quite  unknown  to  him,  and  feeling  himself  inspired  to 
oratory,  shouted  :  "The  ladies,  God  bless  'cm.  Ain't 
they  grand  !  I  wish  I  was  a  lady  myself."  Then,  over- 
come with  regret  at  the  improbability,  he  burst  into  tears 
and  fell  off  the  table  into  the  arms  of  a  waiter.  So  far  as  the 
flowers  were  concerned,  many  followed  his  example  until 
nearly  all  the  occupied  boxes  were  bowers  of  roses.  Then 
souvenirs,  ribbons  and  fruit  were  handed  or  tossed  up  so 
that  a  position  in  a  box  entailed  strict  attention  to  dodg- 
ing to  escape  peril. 
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Mr.  Robert  B.  Roosevelt,  ex-minister  to  The  Hague, 
spoke  on  Harmony  in  the  Democratic  Party,  making  this 
suggestive  reference  to  Mr.  Bryan  : 

Today  the  party  is  looking  earnestly  for  the  leader  who 
will  give  expression  to  its  true  principles  and  guide  it  once 
more  on  the  road  to  the  success  which  it  deserves.  There 
never  was  a  time  when  a  great  party  so  needed  a  great  lead- 
er.  Personally  I  have  hoped  that  the  young  Lochinvar  would 
come  out  of  the  west.  It  has  been  said  that  the  man  always 
arises  to  meet  the  occasion.  Here  is  the  occasion,  where  is 
the  man  ?  What  are  the  essential  principles  which  must 
govern  him  ?  Let  us  be  careful  to  follow  no  false  prophet, 
to  be  led  to  no  false  shrine.  Do  not  let  the  teachings  ot 
socialism,  that  despicable  gospel  of  envy,  the  lowest  passion 
of  the  human  breast,  creep  among  and  defile  the  pure  doc- 
trines of  Democracy.  That  leader  must  revive  and  express 
the  ideas  of  the  fathers,  the  greatest  of  whom  we  honor 
tonight. 

Referring  to  the  trusts  and  the  tariff.  Judge  Augustus 
Van  VVyck,  the  unsuccessful  candidate  for  governor  last 
year,  said  : 

Such  a  condition  might  well  suggest  some  sense  of  alarm 
to  the  thoughtful  patriot  when  it  is  considered  that  substan- 
tially seventy  millions  of  people  will  be  excluded  from  par- 
ticipation upon  their  own  account  in  trust  branches  of  indus- 
try, and  are  converted  into  a  mass  of  employees  without  the 
inspiring  hope  of  bettering  their  condition  by  mental  and 
physical  alertness.  What  individual  not  belonging  to  the 
class  of  multi-millionaires  today  would  dare  to  engage  on  his 
own  account  in  the  establishment  of  a  tobacco  factory,  or 
a  baking-powder  company,  or  an  oil  refinery,  for  how  well  he 
would  know  that  it  would  only  require  a  moment's  attention 
directed  against  him  on  the  part  of  the  trust  in  charge  of  the 
line  of  business  thus  invaded  by  him  to  crush  the  very  life 
out  of  his  enterprise.  That  the  Democratic  party  must  ad- 
dress itself  to  the  correction  of  these  far-reaching  evils  if  it 
is  to  hold  the  allegiance  of  the  Democratic  masses  is  not 
doubtful.  The  cause  of  tariff  reform  was  never  more  urgent 
than  it  is  today,  and  never  before  was  it  less  disputable  than 
at  this  hour  that  no  real  relief  can  be  looked  for  the  hands  of 
the  Republican  party. 

General  Isaac  S.  Catlin  spoke  for  the  Brooklyn  Dem- 
ocrats. He  said  that  "if  our  aggressive  friends  shall  be 
wise  and  discreet,  and  if  the  offensive  discussion  of  ques- 
tions liable  to  disrupt  the  party  shall  cease,  the  country 
can  be  carried  overwhelmingly  by  the  Democracy  in  1  yoo. " 
Another  speaker  said  :  "We  are  looking  for  some  man 
big  enough  and  broad  enough  and  brave  enough  to  lead 
us  against  the  trusts  and  monopolies.  We  want  a  man 
whose  vision  is  clear,  who  will  look  always  to  the  one 
point  and  never  be  misled  by  any  side  issue.  They  talk 
to  us  about  gold  and  silver.  What  do  we  care  about  the 
color  of  the  money  :  " 

The  Chicago  Platform  Dinner 

The  Jefferson  dinner  of  the  Chicago  platform  Demo- 
crats was  given  at  the  Grand  Central  palace  Saturday 
night.  .More  than  i.ooo  men  were  present  at  the  banquet, 
which  has  been  called  the  one-dollar  dinner  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  ten-dollar  affair  under  the  auspices  of  Tam- 
many. Mr.  Bryan  was  the  great  attraction  of  the  occa- 
sion and  the  enthusiasm  he  inspired  was  terrific  in  its 
intensity.  Charles  A.  Towne,  George  Fred  Williams. 
John  Clark  Ridpath,  ().  H.  P.  Belmont,  James  1..  Norns, 
and  Willis  f.  Abbott  were  among  the  prominent  guests. 
Mr.  Bryan  spoke  for  an  hour  and  a  half.  U  c  quote  the 
parts  of  his  speech  upon  which  most  stress  was  laid  : 

[  charged  during  the  campaign  of  1896,  and  still  charge, 
that  the  gold  Democrats  tried  to  practice  a  fraud  upon  the 
voters.  The  Democrats  who  supported  the  Chicago  plat- 
form are  not  opposed  to  harmony,  but  they  are  opposed  to 
surrendering  vital  principles  in  order  to  insure  nominal  har 
mony  between  those  whose  political  views  are  so  antagonistic 
as  to  render  real  or  permanent  harmony  impossible.  Ali 
that  we  contend  for  is  that  those  who. deserted  us  in  i8<y. 


shall  divorce  themselves  either  from  our  party  name  or  from 
the  political  principles  of  opposing  parties.  Democrats  are 
not  dismayed  when  they  hear  the  Chicago  platform  denounced 
this  year  by  those  who  denounced  it  in  1896.  It  was  satis- 
factory then  to  those  who  supported  it.  and  it  is  equally  sat- 
isfactory to  them  now.  It  was  an  inspiration.  It  was  written 
by  the  voters,  and  it  can  not  be  unwritten  until  the  voters 
speak  again  to  their  chosen  representatives.  In  fact,  events 
have  vindicated  that  platform  rather  than  condemned  it. 

The  Democratic  party  will  continue  its  attack  upon 
monopoly,  whether  in  the  standard  money  trust,  the  paper 
money  trust,  or  the  industrial  trust.  Instead  of  making  its 
anti-trust  plank  narrow  enough  to  suit  those  who  are  alarmed 
at  the  soap  trust,  but  oblivious  to  the  dangers  of  a  money 
trust,  it  will  invite  all  who  will  oppose  monopoly  to  stand 
upon  a  platform  broad  enough  to  attack  the  principle 
however  manifested. 

The  opposition  to  imperialism  has  grown  so  rapidly  that 
the  president  was  constrained  to  deny  any  purpose  to  enter 
upon  such  a  course.  But  the  denial  is  of  little  value  when 
the  purpose  upon  the  part  of  the  administration  is  so  apparent. 
We  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  self-government  and  are  not 
only  unwilling  to  deny  it  to  alien  races,  but  we  fear  that  a 
denial  of  it  in  one  part  ol  the  nation  will  lead  to  the  abandon- 
ment of  it  entirely.  The  moment  force  is  raised  above 
reason,  the  moment  might  is  substituted  for  right  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  any  part  of  this  country,  that  moment  decay  at- 
tacks the  fundamental  principles  of  the  republic.  If  the 
people  become  sufficiently  indifferent  to  the  doctrine  of  self- 
government  to  permit  its  abandonment  in  the  orient,  they 
will  not  long  defend  it  here. 

George  Fred  Williams,  of  Massachusetts,  said  : 
There  are  signs  here  that  the  slate  of  New  York  is  about 
to  make  some  atonement  to  the  Democracy  of  the  United 
States.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century  this  state  has  regulated 
the  policy  of  our  party,  determining  every  four  years  how 
much  of  Democratic  principle  must  be  sold  in  order  to  obtain 
a  majority.  It  was  not  meet  that  when  the  national  delegates 
at  last  refused  to  traffic  their  convictions,  your  party  leaders 
threw  down  their  arms  or  joined  the  ranks  of  the  enemy  ; 
but  it  was  the  party's  gain.  Next  year  will  demonstrate  two 
propositions  successfully ;  first,  whether  the  Democratic 
party  is  really  emancipated  from  capitalistic  control,  and,  sec- 
ond, whether  it  is  fitted  forthe  workol  emancipating  the  people. 
Above  all  necessities,  the  first  and  greatest  rises  high  and 
clear,  that  the  people  shall  resume  control  of  their  own  gov- 
ernment and  drive  the  usurpers  Irom  the  seat  of  power. 

Charles  A.  Townc,  of  Minnesota,  speaking  to  the 
toast  "Americanism,''  said  : 

When  the  movement  began  which  ended  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  union  a  new  principle  was  to  be  invoked  in 
that  great  instrument  whose  authorship  will  forever  bear  tes- 
timony to  the  genius,  wisdom  and  patriotism  of  Thomas 
Jefferson.  This  is  the  great  charter  of  American  liberty,  nay. 
not  of  American  liberty  only,  but  of  the  liberty  of  all  man- 
kind. It  is  not  outgrown.  The  people  will  not  surrender  it. 
Far  be  the  day  when  these  ideals  shall  be  changed  lor  the 
vulgar  trophies  of  mere  power,  pride  and  insolence. 

().  H.  P.  Belmont,  a  brother  of  the  presiding  officer  at 
the  Tammany  banquet,  said  that  the  Republicans  had  de- 
clared themselves  to  be  the  champions  of  plutocracy,  and 
that  the  issue  in  1900  would  be  whether  or  not  we  were 
to  be  slaves  of  the  cosmopolitan  money  power  or  free  men 
of  a  great  republic; 

We  have  reached  a  point  when  Democracy  must  rule,  or 
the  heirs  to  this  greatest  republic  that  we  know  of  must  bow 
their  necks  to  the  most  powerful  plutocracy  the  world  has 
ever  known;  mind  you,  not  even  a  national  plutocracy,  but  an 
international  plutocracy,  without  faith  or  kin,  which  will  drag 
us  to  the  most  abject  slavery.  I  am  no  hater  of  money  or 
wealth,  and  I  doubt  the  honesty  of  any  one  who  is,  but  I  do 
hate  the  one  who  does  not  understand  the  words  ■  Live  and  let 
live.1 

Today  the  people  are  waking  up  to  the  fact  that  the  free- 
dom of  man  is  the  question  they  arc  called  upon  to  decide, 
and  not  theoretical  issues  for  political  supremacy:  and  in  look- 
ing about  for  the  means  to  secure  this  right  they  see  their 
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only  hope  in  the  Democratic  party.  And  what  makes  them 
hesitate  ?  A  doubt  in  the  unanimity  of  the  party.  And  what 
makes  the  Republicans  exult  ?  The  same  thing,  coupled  with 
the  knowledge  that  they  are  concentrating  all  the  sinews  of 
war. 

John  Clark  Ridpath  eulogized  JcfTerson,  giving  a 
brief  sketch  of  his  career.  "The  greatest  statesman  and 
noblest  Democrat  of  this  nation— I  was  going  to  say 
without  exception,  but  I  hesitate  when  I  look  at  our 
principal  guest  here  tonight,"  said  the  speaker.  This 
sentiment,  despite  the  fervent  enthusiasm  over  Mr. 
Bryan,  was  not  heartily  received. 

* 

Notes  by  Admiral  Sampson  on  the  Santiago 
Campaign 

Rear- Admiral  William  T.  Sampson,  in  the  April  Century.  New 
York.  Excerpt 

AMMUNITION  ISED   AT   SANTIAGO   AND  MANILA 

Interesting  calculations  have  been  made  concerning 
the  expenditure  of  ammunition  in  the  action  of  the  3rd  of 
July,  and  it  has  been  found  that  the  total  number  of  shots 
fired  in  that  action  was  as  follows  :  Texas,  835  ;  Indiana, 
1876;  Oregon,  1903;  Brooklyn,  1973;  Iowa,  1473  J 
Gloucester,  1369  :  total,  9429.  The  cost  of  this  ammu- 
nition was  about  $85,000.  It  is  classified  as  follows  : 
thirteen-inch,  47  ;  twelve-inch,  39  ;  eight-inch,  319  ;  six- 
inch,  171  ;  five-inch,  473  ;  four-inch,  251  ;  six-pounder, 
°S53 ;  three-pounder,  780 ;  one-pounder,  466 ;  one- 
pounder  and  37-mm.,  330:  total,  9429.  The  total 
number  of  shots  iired  at  Manila  is  officially  given  as  5651, 
and  the  cost  is  estimated  at  $45,000.  The  ammunition 
is  classified  thus:  eight-inch,  157;  six-inch,  635  ;  five- 
inch,  622  ;  six-pounder,  1957  ;  three-pounder  and  47-mm., 
684;  one-pounder  and  3-mm.,  1632  :  total  5651. 

A   LESSON  OF  THE  WAR 

Before  the  Spanish  war  it  was  an  axiom  in  naval 
strategy  that  a  whole  fleet  could  not  be  completely 
blockaded.  The  conclusion  that  the  English  have  reached, 
based  upon  annual  trials,  is  that  it  takes  about  three 
ships  to  blockade  one.  1  think  it  is  also  their  conclusion 
that  in  ordinary  circumstances,— I  would  not  say  the 
special  circumstances  at  Santiago,  but  where  the  opening 
of  a  harbor  is  moderately  great, — while  one  or  two  ships 
at  a  time  may  be  blockaded,  it  may  be  expected  that  some 
of  them  will  escape.  Perhaps  if  the  Spanish  had  had 
more  energy,  had  tried  harder,  they  might  have  succeeded 
in  demonstrating  the  rule  even  at  Santiago.  It  was  a 
very  narrow  channel,  and  after  we  began  to  use  the 
search-lights  their  chances  of  getting  out  without  our 
knowledge  were  very  small  :  but  by  choosing  the  time  and 
the  weather  I  believe  they  could  have  verified  the  rule. 

APROPOS  OF  THE  MAINE 

As  a  member  of  the  board  of  inquiry  on  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Maine,  I  may  be  permitted  in  closing  to  call 
attention  to  the  confirmation  which  is  given  by  the 
Santiago  fight  to  the  conclusion  reached  by  us  that  the 
American  battle-ship  was  destroyed  by  external  agency. 
This  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  American  officers  who 
have  examined  these  wrecks.  One  has  only  to  compare 
the  photographs  of  the  wreck  of  the  Maine  with  those  of 
the  Oquendo  and  Vizcaya  to  perceive  the  essential  difference. 
The  forward  magazines  of  these  two  vessels  arc  known  to 
have  exploded.  In  the  case  of  the  Maine  the  whole 
forward  half  of  the  ship  was  destroyed  and  the  line  of  the 
keel  bent  upward  thirty-four  feet,  while  the  Spanish 
vessels,  so  far  as  the  framework  of  the  hulls  is  concerned, 
are  unchanged  in  appearance.  Such  apertures  as  are  seen 
in  the  sides  are  evidently  shot-holes  :  the  disrupted 
plating  of  the  bow  of  the  Vizcaya  was  undoubtedly  due  to 
the  explosion  of  one  of  her  torpedoes  already  in  the  tube. 


FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  ^% 

AFRICA 

The  Uitlanders'  Petition  to  the  British 
Government 

tendon  Times 

The  petition  to  her  majesty  the  queen  signed  by 
2t, 000  British  subjects  in  the  Transvaal,  which  was 
lodged  with  Mr.  Conyngham  Greene,  the  British  agent  in 
Pretoria,  is  a  clear  proof  that  neither  the  revival  of  ma- 
terial prosperity  on  the  Rand  nor  the  recent  speeches  of 
President  Kruger  have  allayed  the  deep,  chronic  discon- 
tent of  the  uitlander  population.  Just  three  months  ago,  it 
will  be  remembered,  some  4,000  of  the  British  uitlanders 
drew  up  a  somewhat  similar,  but  probably  a  less-carefully 
considered,  document,  and  handed  it  to  the  British  vice- 
consul.  The  acting  British  agent  subsequently  informed 
that  official  that  this  petition  could  not  be  forwarded  to 
the  high  commissioner.  The  reasons  specified  for  this 
decision  were  that,  to  the  knowledge  of  the  petitioners 
and  before  the  meeting  was  held  at  which  the  petition  was 
signed,  the  Transvaal  government  had  already  taken  steps 
to  remedy  the  immediate  grievances  complained  of,  and 
also  that  the  document  had  been  published  in  the  news- 
papers before  it  was  delivered  to  the  vice-consul.  Mr. 
Conyngham  Greene  evidently  holds  that  no  such- objec- 
tions apply  to  the  new  and  more  comprehensive  petition 
as  he  has  undertaken  to  transmit  it  to  Sir  Alfred  Milner 
in  the  ordinary  official  course,  "for  such  action  as  his 
excellency  thinks  necessary."  There  is  one  fact  men- 
tioned in  the  petition  which  may  well  exercise  great  in- 
fluence upon  his  judgment.  The  uitlanders  have  prac- 
tically no  other  direct  means  of  ventilating  their  grievances 
at  all.  By  a  piquant  coincidence  President  Kruger  de- 
clared, in  a  speech  at  Rustemburg  on  the  very  day  when 
these  21,000  British  uitlanders  delivered  their  petition  to 
the  British  agent,  that  "  people  on  the  Rand  are  satisfied 
with  things  at  present."  It  is  too  much,  we  are  afraid, 
to  hope  that  the  petition  will  undeceive  him.  There  are 
none  so  blind  as  those  who  do  not  wish  to  see,  and  the 
past  and  present  attitude  of  Mr.  Kruger  makes  it  only 
too  certain  that  his  reluctance  to  sec  the  grievances  of  the 
uitlanders  is  invincible.  While  the  government  of  the 
republic  turns  a  deaf  ear  to  the  complaints  of  the  uitlan- 
ders, it  refuses  to  discern  the  change  in  its  own  external 
relations.  In  the  Cape,  its  perversity  has  disgusted,  and 
continues  to  disgust,  its  natural  friends,  who  are  now  in 
office  and  find  themselves  as  powerless  to  induce  Mr. 
Kruger  to  reform  as  ever  were  their  rivals.  Will  he  con- 
tinue to  disregard  these  warnings  until  it  is  too  late  ? 
Ixmdon  Pest 

If  a  Dutchman  from  the  Transvaal  settles  in  Great 
Britain  and  desires  to  enjoy  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a 
citizen  of  the  empire  his  enfranchisement  is  simultaneous 
with  his  oath  of  allegiance.  The  Englishman  in  con- 
verse circumstances  is  to  float  abroad  like  a  jellyfish  for 
five  years.  No  doubt  twice  five  are  ten,  and  the  half  in 
this  instance  is  better  than  the  whole;  but  here  we  reach 
the  root  of  the  matter,  whether  it  is  better  to  accept  the 
compromise,  and  by  acceptance  to  proclaim  a  truce,  or 
to  continue  the  struggle  until  a  scandalous  anomaly  has 
been  removed.  If  we  hesitate  to  express  a  definite  opin- 
ion in  favor  of  protracted  agitation  it  is  less  from  weak- 
ness of  faith  than  from  the  conviction  that  the  question 
must  be  answered  in  South  Africa.  To  us  it  appears 
that  a  surrender  at  this  stage  and  on  the  conditions  pro- 
posed would  be  to  sacrifice  the  Johannesburgers  to  the 
financial  considerations  of  the  passing  hour.  Peace  is  a 
great  possession,  but  there  should  be  no  peace  between 
the  Boer  and  the  uitlander  until  the  Englishman  and  the 
Frenchman  and  the  German  in  the  Transvaal  are  treated 
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with  at  least  the  same  degree  of  courtesy  as  a  Dutchman 
from  the  Rand  in  Europe.  We  see  no  prospect  of  this 
solution  in  Mr.  Kruger's  speeches. 

Let^ls  Mtreury 

Mr.  Kroger  is  in  the  position  of  a  good  many  people 
not  so  far  away  as  the  Transvaal— "  he  can  not  under- 
stand Mr.  Chamberlain."  But  he  can  reply  to  him,  and 
this  he  has  done,  in  his  speech  at  Pretoria,  with  no  little 
incisiveness.  Taking  up  Mr.  Chamberlain's  recent  de- 
clarations regarding  South  Africa,  as  reported  in  the  news- 
papers, Mr.  Kruger  challenges  the  colonial  secretary  to 
prove  that  promises  of  reforms  in  the  Transvaal  have  been 
made  which  have  not  been  carried  out.  Oom  Paul  gives 
chapter  and  verse  to  show  that  he  has  been  as  good  as 
his  word,  and  he  is  so  much  at  a  loss  to  explain  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  attitude  that  he  can  only  conclude  that  the 
colonial  secretary  is  afraid  the  Boers  will  make  peace 
with  the  English.  Then  as  to  certain  native  troubles,  he 
is  sorry  Mr.  Chamberlain  should  have  spoken  before 
hearing  both  sides,  and  that  he  should  act  upon  "  lying 
reports."  And  so  the  quarrel  between  these  two  "push- 
ful "  men  goes  on.  There  is  no  love  lost  between  them, 
and  it  U  clear  that  they  will  not  put  too  much  trust  in 
one  another.  Still  the  colonial  secretary  should  not  be 
above  learning  the  lesson— although  it  comes  from  Pre- 
toria— that  it  is  unwise  to  jump  at  conclusions. 

l,ond(>n  SI.  James  i  Caxetii 

Now  whether  Mr.  Kruger  believes  what  he  says,  or 
whether  he  is  only  putting  his  pious  tongue  into  his 
brazen  cheek,  his  tone  will  not  do.  His  abuse  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain  may  give  pleasure  in  certain  quarters  here; 
but  his  case  is  absurd.  Many  British  subjects  have  done 
very  well  for  themselves  in  the  Transvaal,  and  the  methods 
of  some  of  them  have  not  been  entitled  to  respect.  For 
the  sins  of  these  offenders  the  whole  community  has  had 
to  suffer.  British  subjects  among  the  uitlanders  have  now 
the  sympathy  of  other  nationalities,  and  they  have  taken 
the  right  course.  It  is  the  crown  which  must  secure 
redress  for  their  grievances,  and  there  is  every  sign  that 
the  Transvaal  will  be  the  scene  of  the  next  African 
question. 

Yorkshire  IftralJ 
Mr.  Kruger  is  rather  amusing  in  the  simplicity  of  his 
understanding.  Almost  every  sentence  of  the  report  of 
his  speech  terminates  with  the  phrase  "  If  the  report  is 
correct,  I  can  not  understand  Mr.  Chamberlain."  The 
president  would,  of  cpursc,  speak  in  Boer- Dutch,  and  it 
is  easy  to  conceive  that  this  "I  can  not  understand" 
may  be  a  too  courteous  translation  of  something  else. 
The  uitlanders  have  practically  no  rights  whatever.  They 
are  excessively  taxed,  yet  have  none  of  the  ordinary- 
privileges  of  citizens  in  a  free  state.  How  long  this  con- 
dition of  things  will  be  suffered  to  last  it  is  impossible  to 
predict.  It  certainly  can  not  last  very  much  longer. 
President  Kruger  is  now  aware  that  he  can  not  look 
(or  much  backing  from  Berlin.  This  explains  his  in- 
ability to  "  understand  "  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Slavery  Under  the  British  Flag 

lAiiultui  Truth.  Condensed  for  Puuuc  Opinion 
The  debate  which  took  place  on  the  action  of  a  Brit- 
ish court  in  restoring  to  their  master  three  slaves  in  the 
strip  of  the  Zanzibar  mainland  which  forms  a  British 
protectorate,  shows  the  deterioration  of  public  opinion 
in  regard  to  slavery,  which  has  been  the  outcome  of 
modern  imperialism.  In  a  famous  outburst  Grattan  de- 
clared that,  wherever  the  British  flag  floated  the  shackles 
fell  from  the  slave.  We  expended  twenty  millions  to 
purge  ourselves  of  the  guilt  of  holding  men  in  bondage 
in  the  West  Indies.  For  long  years  we  maintained  a 
squadron  on  the  African  coasts  to  prevent  the  exportation 
of  slaves.    But  under  Lord  Beaconsficld  an  order  was 


issued  directing  British  commanders  of  war  vessels  to 
restore  to  their  masters  on  the  East  Coast  of  Africa  fugi- 
tive slaves  that  might  have  taken  refuge  on  British  war- 
ships. This  order  was  resented  by  public  opinion  as  an 
outrage  on  our  good  name  and  on  our  honor,  and  it  con- 
tributed not  a  little  to  the  defeat  of  the  Tory  party  at 
the  general  election  of  1880.  Since  that  date  vast  an- 
nexations of  African  territory  have  been  made  to  the  em- 
pire. In  some  portions  of  these  territories  we  recognize 
slavery  as  a  status  ;  in  others,  under  one  hypocritical  plea 
or  another,  we  act  as  though  black  men  who  will  not 
work  for  white  men  must  be  made  to  work  for  them. 

In  the  sultanate  of 'Zanzibar  there  is  a  slave  popula- 
tion estimated  from  150,000  to  250,000  persons.  In 
1873  the  sultan  of  Zanzibar  decreed  that  from  that  date 
the  exportation  of  slaves  from  the  main  coast  of  Africa, 
whether  destined  for  transport  from  one  part  of  the  sul- 
tan's dominions  to  another  or  for  conveyance  to  foreign 
parts,  should  cease.  In  1890  we  assumed  the  govern- 
ment of  Zanzibar  and  Pemba,  and  a  pledge  was  given  by 
the  sultan  that  the  status  of  slavery  was  not  to  apply  to 
any  slaves  brought  into  the  islands  after  1873.  Subject 
to  this  limitation  we  took  over  the  government  on  the 
understanding  that  owners  had  a  legal  right  to  their 
slaves.  An  act  of  emancipation  was  subsequently  passed. 
By  this  act  any  slave  on  the  islands  can  claim  emancipa- 
tion, in  which  case  the  master  is  paid  for  the  toss  of  his 
services.  The  number  freed  under  this  decree  seems  to 
be  about  8,000.  At  this  rate,  it  is  evident  that  the 
greater  number  of  those  still  in  slavery  will  die  in  that 
condition.  Why  the  emancipation  act  is  a  dead  letter  is 
abundantly  clear.  It  is  administered  bythe  slave  owners. 
If  a  slave  claims  his  freedom,  he  is  refused  employment 
by  the  other  slave-owners.  He  has,  therefore,  to  remain 
a  slave  or  to  starve.  One  detail  of  this  emancipating  act 
is  instructive.  It  does  not  apply  to  slave  women  held  in 
concubinage.  As  a  matter  of  fact  most  of  the  slaves  in 
Pemba,  male  and  female,  were  imported  there  subse- 
quently to  1873,  and  are  consequently  not  the  legal  prop- 
erty of  their  masters.  Any  missionaries  who  encourage 
the  slaves  to  demand  their  freedom  arc  regarded  as  dis- 
turbers of  the  public  peace.  Mr.  Commissioner  Farler, 
head  of  the  court  in  Pemba,  says  that  if  a  slave  applies 
for  his  freedom  he  has  to  show  that  he  has  work,  and  if 
he  docs  not  know  what  he  is  going  to  do,  work  and 
wages  are  found  for  him  by  the  government.  If  he  is 
subsequently  arrested  as  a  "vagrant,"  it  is  because  he 
does  not  like  steady  work.  So  far  as  I  can  understand 
this  explanation,  it  seems  that  the  man  simply  has  his 
choice  between  being  the  slave  of  an  individual  or  of  the 
government.  No  one  can  read  the  correspondence  and 
the  discussions  upon  the  entire  matter  without  coming  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  British  authorities  in  the  sultan- 
ate are  of  opinion  that  the  best  thing  for  the  country  is 
that  the  workers  should  remain  slaves. 

On  the  mainland  strip  the  case,  however,  of  the  slaves 
is  worse  than  in  the  islands.  In  June,  1897,  the  foreign 
secretary  sent  a  telegram  to  Sir  Arthur  Hardinge  inform- 
ing him  that  he  must  conform  to  the  law  as  laid  down  by 
the  attorney-general,  that  any  British  subject  taking  part 
in  restoring  a  slave  to  his  master  exposes  himself  to  pen- 
alties for  breaking  the  common  law,  which  is  operative 
wherever  the  British  flag  flics.  In  June,  i8y8,  Mr.  Lloyd, 
acting  district  agent  at  Mombasa,  issued  a  decree,  in  di- 
rect contravention  to  the  law  as  laid  down  by  the  attor- 
ney-general, by  which  three  slaves,  on  the  demand  of 
their  master,  were  ordered  to  return  to  him,  and  Mr. 
Crauford,  the  sub-commissioner,  wrote  to  Mr.  Howe,  a 
missionary,  that  the  "officers  of  the  administration  have 
to  carry  out  the  law  current  in  these  dominions,  even 
when  it  entails  on  them  the  duty  of  pronouncing  the  le- 
gality of  a  stale  of  slavery  between  the  sultan's  subjects.'' 
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It  is,  therefore,  as  clear  as  noonday  that  any  master  in  the 
Zanzibar  mainland  can  obtain  an  order  that  a  fugitive 
slave  shall  be  brought  before  a  British  court,  that  the 
slave  will  there  be  ordered  to  return  to  his  master,  and 
that  the  court,  if  necessary,  will  enforce  the  decree. 

Behind  the  Zanzibar  mainland  is  the  vast  region 
which  constitutes  the  Uganda  protectorate.  There  all 
labor  is  carried  on  by  slaves.  We  are  by  way  of  admin- 
istering this  region.  Within  it  slavery  is  the  rule.. 
There,  aa,,in  the  Zanzibar  mainland,  we  are  responsible 
for  the  administration.  Far  from  endeavoring  to  put  an 
end  to  slavery,  we  practice  it ;  for  when  we  send  cara- 
vans into  the  interior,  we  hire  slaves  from  their  masters  as 
carriers.  One  of  our  pleas  for  these  annexations  was  that  we 
desired  to  put  an  end  to  slavery,  and  in  1890  we  signed, 
in  common  with  other  powers,  at  Brussels,  a  declaration 
against  slave-raiding.  Having  made  the  annexations,  we 
ourselves  practice  slaver}'  in  the  annexed  territories,  and 
our  courts  in  some  of  these  territories  actually  order  back 
to  slavery  all  fugitive  slaves,  while  in  others  Englishmen 
enter  into  contracts  with  native  chiefs  to  provide  men  to 
work  in  mines.  Asa  salve  to  our  consciences,  Mr.  Brod- 
rick,  speaking  for  the  government,  explains  that  Negroes 
prefer  slavery  to  freedom.  If  so,  why  did  we  interfere 
with  those  beneficent  Arab  slave-raiders  who  conferred  the 
blessings  of  slavery  on  thousands  of  free  Negroes  ? 

The  Uganda  Protectorate  and  Its  Relation  to 
the  Soudan 

II.  R.  Kox  Bourne,  in  the  A  statu  Quarterly  A'eview,  Woking 
Condensed  for  Public  Opinion 

Recent  occurrences  in  Uganda  show,  beyond  doubt, 
that  the  evils  and  dangers  incident  to  its  appropriation  as 
a  field  for  British  enterprise  still  exist  They  have  been 
growing  and  accumulating  for  more  than  twenty  years, 
and  the  time  has  fully  arrived  for  resolute  and  more  dis- 
creet efforts  to  overcome  them.  Nor  is  there  apparent 
ground  for  expecting  that  any  benefits,  or  any  at  all 
proportionate  to  the  risks  which  are  being  run,  will  accrue 
from  the  fresh  enterprises  on  which  Colonel  MacDonald 
has  been  lately,  and  Major  Martyr  is  at  present,  engaged. 
About  both  of  these  enterprises  the  government,  perhaps 
excusably,  is  chary  of  information.  Concerning  Major 
Martyr's  movements,  nearly  all  we  know  is  that  they  arc 
designed  in  some  way  to  hasten  the  opening  of  communi- 
cations between  the  Uganda  protectorate  and  the  Sudan 
provinces  which  Lord  Kitchener  is  to  administer. 
Colonel  Macdonald  is  reported  to  have  secured  control  of 
the  road  to  Lado,  where  the  Congo  state's  garrison  has 
been  locked  up  for  more  than  a  year,  and  from  which 
direct  access  to  Fashoda  and  further  north  is  important, 
if  the  aims  of  all  the  recent  campaigning  in  the  Nile  valley 
are  to  be  persevered  in.  Whether  or  how  far  this  cam- 
paigning in  the  Sudan  is  expedient  or  just  is  a  question 
that  need  not  here  be  discussed.  But  it  behoves  those 
who  applaud  or  sanction  it,  to  consider  whether  any  help 
that  can  be  sent  up  from  Uganda  will  be  at  all  worth  the 
risk  and  loss  entailed  by  it.  A  proposal  to  extend  British 
authority  southwards  from  Omdurman  till  it  reached  the 
Victoria  Nyanza,  and  so  absorbed  Uganda  and  all  the 
intervening  territory,  would  be  intelligible,  if  not  justifi- 
able. But  Uganda  affords  no  base,  and  no  suitable 
material,  for  any  effective  northward  movement. 

Even  Mr.  Stanley  in  commending  Uganda  to  the 
attention  of  "  the  pious  people  of  England"  four-and- 
twenty  years  ago,  said  "  The  route  here  is  by  the  Nile,  or 
via  Zanzibar,  Usogo,  and  Unyanyembe.  The  former 
route  so  long  as  Colonel  Gordon  governs  the  countries  of 
the  Upper  Nile,  seems  the  most  feasible."  The  collapse 
of  Gordon's  rule  has  been  at  length  followed  by  Lord 
Kitchener's  imitation  of  it,  and  rightly  or  wrongly,  Great 
Britain  is  committed  to  mastery  of  some  sort  over  the 


whole  Nile  valley.  That  may  perhaps  render  it  possible 
hereafter  for  Uganda  to  be  a  British  stronghold  in  central 
Africa.  But  in  no  other  way  can  attainment  of  this  object, 
if  it  is  worth  attaining,  be  hoped  for.  Uganda,  after 
years  of  blundering  effort,  is  still  out  of  reach.  Since 
1 89 1  we  have  been  scheming  and  spending  money  to 
connect  it  by  railway  with  the  Zanzibar  coast.  As  yet 
only  about  a  third  of  the  railroad  has  been  constructed, 
with  an  outlay  of  at  least  half  of  the  £3, 000,000  allowed 
by  parliament  for  the  purpose,  with  enormous  waste  of 
life  and  with  no  prospect  of  any  appreciable  advantage 
being  secured  in  the  event  of  the  work  being  completed. 
The  present  means  of  communication  with  the  country 
are  so  slow,  costly,  and  perilous,  that  even  of  the  trade 
goods  which  the  government  needs,  in  its  lack  of  more 
portable  currency,  for  payment  of  the  hired  mercenaries 
it  employs  in  overawing  the  natives,  only  an  inadequate 
supply  can  be  obtained.  If  ever  the  country  is  to  be 
brought  under  such  British  rule  and  influence  as  will  be  of 
real  benefit  either  to  white  men  or  to  black,  it  must  be  by 
other  methods  than  those  now  in  vogue.  Surely  there  has 
already  been  enough  blundering  and  the  time  has  come 
for  honestly  endeavoring  to  correct  the  mistakes  that  have 
been  made. 

4* 

Russia  and  the  Armenians  of  the  Caucasus 

Prince  Galitsin,  governor- general  of  the  Caucasus  and 
commander-in-chief  of  that  military  district,  after  ex- 
amining, during  twelve  months,  the  state  of  affairs  within 
the  extensive  area  of  his  post  at  Tiflis,  returned  to  St. 
Petersburg  and  presented  a  confidential  report  to  the 
emperor.  This  document  treats  of  a  number  of  questions, 
including  Russian  colonization  of  the  Transcaucasus, 
Armenians,  sectarians,  brigandage,  and  foreign  capital 
and  the  acquisition  of  land  by  foreign  subjects.  It 
affords  so  good  an  insight  into  the  views  and  methods  of 
the  Russian  administration,  that  we  have  condensed  a 
part  of  the  report,  the  whole  of  which  ig^ummarized  in 
the  London  Times  of  April  5  : 

One  of  the  more  immediate  difficulties  in  connection 
with  the  Armenian  question  in  the  Transcaucasus  had  been 
the  repatriation  of  the  Armenian  refugees  from  Turkey, 
the  great  majority  of  whom  are  completely  destitute  and 
incapable  of  any  work  except  agriculture.  They  have 
brought  with  them  disease — an  epidemic  of  typhus  having 
broken  out  in  the  district  of  Kara  ;  and  some,  it  is  alleged, 
have  even  taken  to  robbery  and  pillage,  thus  adding  to 
the  existing  evils  of  brigandage.  The  Turkish  govern- 
ment has  encouraged  their  emigration,  and  refused  to 
receive  them  back  without  the  passports,  which  the 
Turkish  consuls  decline  to  issue,  while  many  have  come 
over  the  Persian  frontier  provided  with  Persian  passes. 
When  M.  Nelidoff  was  still  ambassador  at  Constantinople 
he  was  requested  by  the  governor-general  of  the  Caucusus 
to  intervene  in  order  to  have  a  stop  put  to  this  movement, 
but  he  declined  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  contrary 
to  Russia's  traditional  policy  in  regard  to  the  eastern 
Christians  to  have  the  Armenian  refugees  turned  back  to 
their  ruined  homes  and  almost  certain  death.  Prince 
Galitsin  finds  that  the  circumstances  since  then  have 
completely  changed.  Mussulman  fanaticism  has  quite 
subsided,  and  "only  the  revolutionary  agitation  of  the 
Armenians  themselves  prevents  the  complete  restoration 
of  order  in  the  Turkish  provinces."  Even  the  Armenian 
Catholicos  have  solicited  the  governor-general's  assistance 
in  sending  back  these  wretched  fugitives,  whose  presence 
in  the  Transcaucasus  is  a  ruinous  drain  upon  the  slender 
resourses  of  the  native  Armenian  population.  They  also 
further  the  aims  of  the  secret  Armenian  committees  by 
introducing   and  distributing   revolutionary  literature. 
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Some  of  them  have  tried  to  gain  a  footing  in  the  country 
by  marrying  Russian  Armenians,  and  acquiring  land  and 
Russian  nationality. 

In  the  next  place  a  most  pitiless  attack  is  made  upon 
all  the  Armenian  benevolent  societies  of  the  Caucasus, 
which  are  accused  of  giving  more  attention  to  politics 
than  to  benevolence.  Various  special  laws  have  been 
made  establishing  government  supervision  over  these 
societies,  and  official  control  over  their  accounts  and 
operations,  and  also  giving  power  to  the  local  authorities 
to  dissolve  them  on  the  least  deviation  being  made  from 
the  legal  course  marked  out  by  their  statutes,  but  all  these 
measures  have  apparently  been  of  little  or  no  avail. 
Nearly  all  the  towns  of  the  Caucasus,  for  instance,  are 
connected  by  means  of  sub-committees  with  one  of  these 
societies  having  its  headquarters  in  Tiflis,  the  ostensible 
object  of  which  is  to  "spread  education  and  material  help 
among  the  Armenians  of  the  Caucasus."  Prince  Galitsin 
finds  that  its  real  aim  is  to  "spread  enlightenment  in  a 
narrow  national  sense."  Secret  information  proves  that 
many  partisans  of  the  separatist  agitation  are  also  members 
of  these  societies,  and  that  the  funds  of  the  latter  are  often 
employed  in  educating  Armenians  in  schools  abroad. 
This,  of  course,  is  all  opposed  to  the  "state  principles  of 
the  Russian  government,"  which  in  this  respect  may  be 
succinctly  described  as  the  policy  of  forcing  all  the  non- 
Slavonic  races  on  the  confines  of  the  empire  down  to  the 
dead  level  of  the  Russian  masses. 

Finally,  the  czar  is  advised  to  have  all  these  Armenian 
societies  in  the  Caucasus  closed  and  abolished.  If  the 
Armenians  still  wish  to  promote  proper  Russian  objects 
of  public  charity  and  education  let  them  join  Russian 
societies  of  a  general  character,  "free  from  racial  and  re- 
ligious tendencies.  "  A  curious  example  of  freedom  from 
such  tendencies  is  given  in  this  report  itself. 

4- 

The  Gilbertian  Principality  of  Liechtenstein 

Berlin  Correspondence  London  Daily  Nrws 
One  of  the  smallest  and  happiest  states  in  the  world 
celebrates  this  year  the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  its 
foundation.  The  principality  of  Liechtenstein  has  no 
debts  and  no  soldiers,  and  whilst  other  states  pay  a  big 
civil  list  to  their  sovereigns,  the  monarch  pays  for  the 
pleasure  of  being  a  regular  reigning  prince,  and  if  the 
budget  shows  a  deficit,  makes  it  up  out  of  his  own  pocket. 
Thus  Prince  John  as  well  as  his  nine  thousand  four  hun- 
dred and  thirty-four  subjects  are  equally  happy  and  con- 
tent. Some  amusing  episodes  are  related  in  the  Frank- 
furter  Zeitung  from  the  history  of  the  Liliputian  state. 
The  notabilities  of  the  capital,  Vaduz,  in  1816  sent  a  depu- 
tation to  Prince  John  I,  and  informed  him  with  republi- 
can frankness  that  they  had,  it  was  true,  nothing  to  say 
against  being  governed  by  him,  but  that  they  would  not 
pay  for  it,  especially  as  he  was  %'ery  rich.  They  would 
also  rather  keep  the  fifty  men  and  the  drummer  at  home 
— the  prince  was  obliged  to  supply  these  for  the  federal 
army— as  they  could  be  better  employed  there.  His 
serene  highness  was  an  exceedingly  rich  man,  and  said, 
"  Dear  children,  I  do  not  want  your  money,  and  will 
gladly  govern  for  nothing.  I  will  also  leave  you  your 
fifty  men  and  the  drummer,  and  procure  them  from  some- 
where else  for  the  federal  army  out  of  my  own  pocket." 

Things  went  on  like  this  till  1836,  when  Prince  Aloy- 
sius  I  ascended  the  throne.  The  natives  of  Vaduz  did 
not  mind  spending  a  little  money  on  this  occasion.  They 
set  up  a  triumphal  arch,  had  illuminations,  and  let  off 
several  guldens'  worth  of  fireworks.  Afterwards  the  wise 
men  of  Vaduz  laid  their  heads  together,  and  thus  spake  : 
"We  have  set  up  triumphal  arches,  let  off  fireworks,  and 
have  altogether  been  to  a  not  inconsiderable  expense  dur- 
ing the  visits  of  his  serene  highness  for  hunting  parties 
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and  other  princely  pleasures.  So  we  have  not  yet  got 
him  for  nothing.  In  any  case  he  seems  to  enjoy  ruling 
over  us.  Let  us  lay  the  matter  before  him  properly."  A 
deputation  was  dispatched,  which  set  forth  its  complaint 
with  much  energy  of  language.  It  was  pointed  out  to 
him  that  he  ought  to  pay  for  the  privilege  of  ruling.  The 
good  monarch  was  quite  touched,  and  promised  an  in- 
demnification. They  concluded  a  bargain  with  him  for  a 
yearly  payment,  and  he  paid  it  with  exemplary  punctual- 
ity. With  this  the  Liechtensteiners  had  gained  a  political 
position  unparalleled  either  in  the  past  or  in  the  present. 
Instead  of  paying  their  government  they  had  not  only  had 
it  free  of  charge,  but  were  indemnified  for  allowing  them- 
selves to  be  governed.    Could  they  expect  more? 

They  did.  Prince  John  II  of  Liechtenstein  said  one 
morning  to  himself :  "This,  my  capital  of  Vaduz,  is  ex- 
tremely slow.  I  have  money  enough,  and  will  live  with 
it  in  the  imperial  city  of  Vienna."  So  Prince  John  II 
went  to  Vienna,  built  a  magnificent  palace  there,  and  en- 
joyed his  life  in  it.  The  governing  he  entrusted  to  a 
minister.  But  the  Liechtensteiners  of  Vaduz  again  laid 
their  heads  together,  and  said  to  one  another,  "  Let  us 
send  a  deputation  to  Vienna,  and  submit  our  complaints 
to  our  most  gracious  lord."  So  one  morning,  when  the 
prince  was  scarcely  out  of  bed,  a  dozen  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished Vaduzers  put  in  their  appearance.  "Vour 
highness  has  enormous  sums  of  money,  and  you  spend  a 
good  lot  of  it  here  in  Vienna,  so  that  we  lose  all  profit 
from  it.  We,  therefore,  beg  your  serene  highness  to  live 
at  least  every  year,  six  months  in  our  beloved  Vaduz,  we 
shall  even  then  be  losers,  but  we  will  make  some  allow- 
ance. Therefore,  give  us  at  least  half  of  your  presence, 
and  a  little  additional  present,  namely,  a  constitution." 
Prince  John  II  agreed  to  this  also  and  to  the  constitution 
to  boot,  according  the  Liechtensteiners  the  right  to  elect 
fifteen  deputies.  Is  it  necessary  to  add  that  these  also 
are  paid  by  the  prince  ? 


"  '  WANTED  '—AN  ORDER  TO  REOPEN  THE  TOMB!' 
•  WITH  APOLOGIES  TO  MRS.  D  .  .  .  E.)  " 

—Frtm  Lmdm  Jmtty 
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Marriage  and  Social  Progress 

Jams  Olithant,  in  the  April  International  Journal  of  Etkia, 
Philadelphia.  Condensed  for  Public  Opinion 
There  is  no  department  of  life  where  there  seems  at 
present  to  be  more  need  for  authoritative  ethical  guidance 
than  that  which  involves  the  relations  of  the  sexes.  On 
this  subject  metaphysical  philosophy  has  nothing  what- 
ever to  say;  supernatural  religion  has  been  content  with 
giving  its  sanction  to  prevailing  custom;  and  social 
science  speaks  as  yet  with  an  uncertain  voice.  The  lack 
of  initiative  on  the  part  of  religion  can  be  sufficiently  ex- 
plained. In  the  historic  faiths  that  are  based  on  prim- 
itive misconceptions  of  nature,  the  codes  of  precepts 
concern  mainly  the  ceremonial  observances  that  arc 
associated  with  the  belief  in  supernatural  beings,  and 
what  is  left  for  rules  of  conduct  in  the  affairs  of  the 
present  world,  deals  almost  entirely  with  the  most  obvious 
and  universal  conditions  of  social  order,  such  as  the  pre- 
tection  of  life  and  property.  Of  the  ten  commandments, 
for  example,  on  which  Christian  morality  is  founded, 
scarcely  more  than  half  can  strictly  be  called  ethical,  and 
only  one  deals  with  the  domestic  relations  on  their  own 
merits.  That  one  is  not  the  seventh,  forbidding  adultery, 
which  is  really  an  adjunct  of  the  eighth,  "  Thou  shall 
not  steal,"  but  the  fifth,  enjoining  children  to  honor  their 
parents,  where  there  is  some  recognition  of  the  social 
stability  that  is  furthered  by  strengthening  the  family  ties. 
Not  only,  however,  do  both  these  precepts  merely  con- 
firm arrangements  that  must  have  already  existed,  without 
any  attempt  to  justify  them,  but  they  contain  no  sug- 
gestion of  any  form  of  marriage  more  advanced  than  the 
polygamy  or  union  of  several  women  with  one  man,  that 
was  current  among  the  Hebrews,  and  was  apparently  not 
unsuited  to  their  stage  of  civilization.  The  eyes  of  theo- 
cratic law-givers  have  seldom  been  turned  far  either  into 
the  past  or  into  the  future;  but  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that 
in  the  comments  of  Jesus  upon  the  Mosaic  law,  while 
there  is  still  no  endeavor  to  support  arbitrary  precepts  by 
a  reasonable  appeal  to  the  realities  of  life,  there  is  at  least 
evidence  of  some  approach  to  the  monogamic  ideal. 

Recognizing,  as  we  must,  that  the  sexual  instincts 
have  their  raiton  Hire  in  the  preservation  of  the  species, — 
an  end  to  which  all  others  must  be  subordinate,  in  the 
eyes  of  society,  at  least,  and  therefore  eventually  of  the 
individual, — we  arc  constrained  further  to  admit  that 
whatever  kind  of  marriage  favors  most  the  successful  up- 
bringing of  children  is  on  that  ground  alone  to  be  judged 
the  best.  If  the  paramount  consideration  be  to  secure  a 
stable  and  harmonious  union  in  which  the  upbringing  of 
the  children  can  receive  the  fullest  justice,  then  it  is  im- 
perative that  the  choice  once  made  should  be  irrevocable. 
Every  mitigation  of  this  condition  is  an  encouragement  to 
haste  and  levity  in  making  the  final  decision.  No 
measure  can  be  neglected  which  will  help  to  enforce  the 
truth  that  marriage  is  the  supreme  event  in  the  life  of 
every  one,  whether  in  its  bearing  on  personal  happiness  or 
on  social  welfare,  and  that  the  selection  of  the  most  suit- 
able husband  or  wife  demands  the  most  careful  delibera- 
tion. If  the  penalties  of  mistakes  can  be  evaded,  and  a 
second  or  a  third  chance  may  be  offered  to  any  one  who 
likes  to  take  it.  marriage  will  become  an  affair  of  experi- 
ment without  any  finality,  and  we  shall  be  launched  on  a 
retrograde  course  towards  the  promiscuous  relations  of 
our  prehistoric  ancestors.  This  is  no  vain  imagination: 
already  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States  and  in  some 
continental  countries  there  has  been  in  recent  years  a 
marked  tendency  towards  the  position  of  affairs  antici- 
pated by  M.  I.etourneau,  where  marriage  is  to  become  a 
contract  for  a  stated  period,  or  is  to  be  terminable  at  any 
time  on  statutory  notice  being  given  by  either  party. 


When  we  hear  of  divorce  being  granted  on  the  plea  of  in- 
compatibility of  temper,  we  may  expect  soon  to  find  that  a 
pretext  is  no  longer  thought  necessary,  and  that  any  act 
of  repudiation,  however  arbitrary,  can  claim  the  sanction 
of  the  law.  In  this  country  we  are  happily  as  yet  far 
from  such  a  lax  interpretation  of  the  marriage  bond  ;  but 
I  hold  that  we  have  not  only  to  set  our  faces  against  the 
growing  license  of  opinion  on  this  matter ;  we  must  re- 
trace our  steps  towards  the  ideal  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
which,  in  theory  at  least,  has  never  agreed  to  recognize 
divorce  for  any  ground  whatever.  Even  unfaithfulness 
must  be  held  no  sufficient  reason  for  dissolving  a  tie 
which  not  only  joins  husband  and  wife  together,  but  binds 
each  of  them  in  their  own  persons  to  assert  a  principle  in- 
volving the  highest  interests  of  their  community  and  of 
their  race.  It  is  not,  of  course,  implied  that  the  integrity 
of  a  household  must  be  maintained  before  the  world  after 
its  elements  have  proved  to  be  hopelessly  discordant ; 
although  in  many  cases  the  knowledge  that  no  complete 
release  was  possible  would  go  far  to  restrain  the  impatient 
egoism  that  so  often  disturbs  the  harmony  of  married  life, 
and  to  lead  both  parties  to  make  the  best  even  of  an  un- 
promising situation.  It  may  sometimes  be  better  for  all 
concerned  that  husband  and  wife  should  live  apart ;  and 
where  the  custody  of  children  and  questions  of  property 
arc  to  be  considered,  the  terms  of  the  separation  may 
have  to  be  adjusted  in  the  law  courts,  but  the  public 
sanction  thus  given  to  the  arrangement  should  carry  with 
it  no  permisson  to  form  other  ties.  Society  can  not,  of 
course,  attempt  to  prevent  such  second  unions,  even  when 
formed  while  both  parties  to  the  original  contract  are  still 
alive  ;  but  it  can  at  least  withhold  all  legal  recognition  of 
them.and  this  attitude  I  believe  it  is  bound  to  assume  if 
the  full  establishment  of  monogamy  is  ever  to  be  realized. 
Though  the  abolition  of  divorce  can  not  be  pressed  at 
once  as  a  measure  demanded  unconditionally  by  accepted 
ethical  principles,  it  will  take  place  in  time  in  expression 
of  the  sentiment  of  every  nation  that  leads  the  van  of 
social  progress.  Whether  the  doctrine  of 'the  indissolu- 
bility of  the  marriage-tie  will  ever  be  held  to  enjoin  per- 
petual widowhood,  can  not  be  so  confidently  assumed, 
but  the  prophecy  may  be  hazarded  that  though  so  strict 
an  interpretation  may  never  win  universal  acceptance,  it 
will  come  to  be  held  by  more  and  more  as  the  ultimate 
ideal. 

One  Type  of  Philanthropist 

Washington  Times.  Condensed  for  Public  Opinion 
A  lady  in  the  west  is  blacking  boots  for  charity.  She 
goes  about  in  street  costume,  carrying  a  shoebrush  and  a 
box  of  blacking,  and  has  earned  several  hundred  dollars 
during  the  past  year.  She  generally  gets  more  than  a 
nickel  for  a  shine.  This  is  a  picturesque  proceeding,  but 
what  about  the  shoeblacks  who  lose  their  nickels  through 
this  lady's  industry  ?  Their  incomes  arc  small,  but  five 
cents  to  them  means  as  much  as  five  dollars  to  a  rich  man. 
It  will  seem  to  most  people  as  if  this  lady  shoeblack  might 
have  found  some  way  of  employing  her  energies  which 
would  not  take  away  employment  from  those  who  need 
it.  But,  after  all,  she  probably  docs  not  cause  a  very 
great  loss  to  the  knights  of  the  brush. 

This  philanthropist,  however,  is  a  sort  of  type.  Among 
the  various  ways  of  "  helping  the  poor  "  devised  by  eager 
benefactors,  there  arc  several,  which,  while  they  benefit 
the  class  unable  to  help  themselves,  tend  to  take  away 
work  from  the  self-supporting.  Those  who  wish  to  help 
their  fellow-beings  should  take  particular  care  not  to  make 
this  mistake.  There  are  a  great  many  helpless  people 
who  must  be  given  food,  clothing  and  fuel  because  they 
have  no  one  to  provide  for  them;  there  are  others  depen- 
dent upon  relatives  only  partly  able  to  support  them.  If 
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the  burden  of  these  helpless  classes  -were  lifted  from  the 
workers,  the  latter  would  be  less  likely  to  become  paupers 
themselves.  There  is  not  much  danger  of  pauperizing 
anyone  by  this  sort  of  philanthropy.  When  a  man's  bur- 
den is  actually  heavier  than  he  can  bear,  he  should  be 
relieved  of  it,  for  the  sake  of  society,  that  he  may  not 
break  down  and  become  a  helpless  burden  himself,  or 
shift  his  load  to  shoulders  even  less  capable  of  bearing  it. 
But  when  benevolent  people  do  the  work  for  which  an 
ordinary  wage-earner  should  be  paid,  or  employ  a  bad 
workman  instead  of  a  good  one,  for  the  sake  of  helping 
him  along,  they  cause  a  certain  amount  of  demoralization. 
There  is  no  benefit  to  society  in  paying  a  man  more  than 
he  is  worth,  or  spending  a  thousand  dollars  to  patch  up 
a  wreck  while  a  seaworthy  vessel  goes  to  pieces  for  want 
of  a  tenth  of  the  money.  And  there  is  a  great  deal  of  that 
sort  of  thing  in  our  present  hit-or-miss  system  of  philan- 
thropy in  which  the  care  of  the  poor  is  everybody's  busi- 
ness and  nobody's  business. 

One  of  the  flaws  in  our  present  social  system,  which 
results  in  more  or  less  pauperism,  is  a  false  idea  of 
economy.  When  a  housekeeper  exacts  from  her  servant 
twice  the  work  that  the  girl  ought  to  do,  and  pays  her, 
perhaps  fifty  per  cent  more  than  she  really  thinks  a  ser- 
vant's wages  ought  to  be,  she  is  doing  harm  in  two  ways: 
First,  she  encourages  a  lack  of  thoroughness,  for  no  one 
overburdened  with  work  can  do  it  all  well.  Second,  she 
sometimes  works  a  faithful  servant  so  hard  that  a  fit  of 
illness  and  an  impaired  constitution  are  the  result,  and 
there  is  no  knowing  how  far  that  harm  will  go  before  it 
is  stopped.  The  woman  loses  her  strength,  which  is  her 
only  capital;  she  loses  valuable  time;  and  if  she  marries, 
she  transmits  to  her  children  whatever  weakness  of  consti- 
tution may  have  been  developed  in  her.  It  does  not  cor- 
rect this  evil,  if  the  mistress  gives  away  in  charity  what 
she  saves  by  overworking  her  servant.  Society  will  be 
obliged  to  pay  more  than  that,  some  day,  to  take  care  of 
that  overworked  woman  or  her  children.  That  sort  of 
economy  is  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish  all  the  way 
around.  It  would  be  much  belter  for  the  family,  for  the 
working  girl,  and  for  the  state  if  the  housewife  kept  two 
servants,  or  hired  a  part  of  her  work  done  outside,  and 
gave  away  no  money  at  all.  Her  first  duty  is  to  see  that 
every  one  in  her  house  and  employ  is  as  happy,  healthy, 
and  good  as  possible  with  the  means  at  her  command. 
If  she  allows  her  servants  some  special  privileges  and 
spends  a  little  money  to  make  them  comfortable,  while 
requiring  them  to  do  their  work  well,  she  does  good  in 
many  ways.  She  helps  the  women  in  her  employ  to 
make  the  most  of  themselves,  mentally,  morally  and 
physically;  she  sets  a  good  example  to  other  house- 
keepers, who  will  be  quick  to  sec  that  her  house  is  well 
ordered  and  comfortable:  and  she  brings  up  her  own 
children  in  ways  which  tend  to  make  them  good  citi- 
zens. If  such  households  could  become  common,  there 
would  be  but  little  need  of  reformatories,  prisons,  and 
poorhouscs,  since  the  strong  and  clever  would  sup|K>rt 
the  weak  and  ignorant,  and  there  would  be  little  in- 
centive to  crime.  And  it  may  be  added  that  this  prin- 
ciple holds  true  in  the  case  of  the  business  man  as  well 
as  the  business  man's  wife. 

An  Acre  of  Land  as  an  Old-Age  Pension 

Philadelphia  Hospital 
Now  that  we  hear  so  much  about  old-age  pensions  it 
may  not  perhaps,  be  uninteresting  to  draw  attention  to 
some  remarks  recently  made  on  the  subject  by  Dr.  Vivian 
Poore,  in  the  Milroy  lectures.  He  said  that  agricultural- 
ists were  among  the  healthiest  class  in  the  community, 
and  that  even  the  farm  laborer  was  thirty-three  per  cent 
better  than  the  average.     He  was  often  represented  as 


half-starved,  miserably  housed,  a  martyr  to  rheumatism, 
and  poisoned  by  filthy  water.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  as 
regards  sobriety  and  health,  he  might  be  taken  as  a  model 
by  the  rest  of  the  the  industrial  classes.  But  there  was 
another  point  of  view  from  which  agriculture  was  of  great 
importance.  We  were  beginning  to  find  out  that  a  fac- 
tory band  who  has  to  keep  pace  with  steam  machinery 
becomes  ' '  too  old  for  his  work  "  at  a  comparatively  early 
age.  Defects  of  eyesight  or  of  hearing,  or  a  lessening  of 
acuteness  or  nimbleness,  soon  unfit  a  man  for  employ- 
ments where  dexterity  is  of  more  importance  than  ex- 
perience. For  such  the  land  should  be  a  great  resource. 
Notwithstanding  all  that  has  of  late  been  said  about 
"old-age  pensions."  it  must  be  admitted,  says  Dr. 
Poore,  that  even  if  the  financial  difficulties  of  the  ques- 
tion could  be  overcome,  the  prospect  of  being  without 
employment  and  existing  on  a  pittance  without  any  true 
interest  in  life  after  the  age  of  fifty-five  years  is  not  cheer- 
ful. "I  believe,''  he  continues,  "that  the  practice  of 
agriculture  is  the  only  remedy  for  this,  and  that  the  best 
'old-age  pension  will  be  found  in  the  possession  of  an  acre 
or  so  of  land.  Not  only  are  the  ordinary  horticultural 
operations  all  possible  for  a  man  long  after  he  is  capable 
of  attending  to  machinery,  but  such  a  possession  would 
give  him  an  interest  in  life."  Whether  the  factory  hand, 
or  the  worn-out  bootmaker  or  tailor  would  care  to  go 
back  to  the  land  in  his  old  age  is  another  question. 
Probably  he  would  not;  but  for  all  that  we  have  a  strong 
feeling  of  sympathy  with  what  Dr.  Poore  says  about  the 
dull  aimlessness  of  their  latter  days  which  is  the  lot  of 
those  who  are  driven  from  their  work  by  the  exigencies  of 
trade  rules,  or  perhaps  of  trades-union  rules,  as  soon  as 
they  become  incapable  of  earning  a  young  man's  wage, 
and  are  thus  condemned  to  throw  away  their  experience 
and  do  "  odd  jobs  "  for  the  rest  of  their  lives,  or  even,  as 
some  suggest,  to  live  out  a  useless  old  age  on  a  pension 
of  five  shillings  a  week.  Wise  is  the  man  who  takes  to 
himself  an  occupation  at  which  he  can  go  on  working  so 
long  as  there  is  in  him  the  capacity  to  work  at  all.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Poore  such  an  occupation  is  agriculture, 
with  the  possession  of  "  an  acre  or  so  of  land." 

* 

A  Curious  Settlement 

William  Ki.rroy  Ci  rtis.  in  the  April  Ckautauquan,  Mcadville. 
P;i.  Excerpt. 

A  sharp  tongue  of  land  which  projects  into  the  center 
of  Lake  Superior  from  the  north  coast  of  Michigan 
contains  a  curious  settlement,  which  is  neither  a  town  nor 
a  city  nor  a  village,  and  is  perhaps  the  richest  community 
of  its  size  in  the  world.  Upon  a  township  one  mile 
square,  owned  by  the  Calumet  and  Hecla  mining  com- 
pany, is  a  cluster  of  the  finest  mining  buildings  in  the 
world,  surrounded  by  nearly  two  thousand  houses,  that 
front  twenty  miles  of  streets  and  eleven  miles  of  macadam 
roadway.  It  is  not  incorporated.  It  has  no  organized 
form  of  government.  It  is  simply  the  "location"  of  the 
mine  surrounded  by  the  residences  of  the  managers  and 
miners,  but  it  is  a  perfect  example  of  a  town,  complete, 
with  all  public  institutions  and  conveniences,  well-kept 
and  orderly,  without  a  saloon  or  disorderly  house  of  anv 
kind,  without  a  policeman,  constable,  or  court,  or  any 
municipal  organization. 

The  only  elective  officer  in  Calumet  is  a  township 
supervisor,  who  receives  the  compensation  of  three  dollars 
a  day  when  employed.  The  taxes  are  all  paid  by  the 
mining  company,  for  the  property  all  belongs  to  them. 
Thus  there  are  no  public  buildings.  There  is  no  need  of 
a  city  hall,  or  a  court-house,  or  a  jail,  but  there  is  an  ex- 
cellent public  library  of  twenty  thousand  volumes,  which 
was  presented  to  the  company  by  its  president,  Professor 
Alexander   Agassi*.     The   building    alone   cost  sixty 
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thousand  dollars.  There  are  also  six  graded  public 
schools,  supported  entirely  by  the  company,  although, 
under  the  laws  of  Michigan,  they  are  controlled  by  the 
ordinary  township  trustees.  There  are  twenty  churches 
in  Calumet  and  the  villages  that  surround  it,  which  have 
been  erected  with  the  money  furnished  by  the  company  in 
full  or  in  part,  and  it  owns  the  ground  upon  which  they 
stand.  When  a  new  church  is  about  to  be  constructed 
those  who  are  interested  call  upon  the  manager  of  the 
mine  and  report  to  him  the  amount  of  money  they  have 
raised  and  the  amount  they  need.  He  is  apt  to  tell  them 
to  call  again  when  they  have  obtained  the  full  amount, 
and  has  usually  added  to  the  fund  a  dollar  from  the 
company  for  every  dollar  that  is  subscribed  by  its  em- 
ployees. 

The  company,  however,  never  interferes  with  the 
management  of  the  churches  or  the  religion  of  the  people. 
Most  of  them  are  foreigners  from  Finland,  Italy, 
Germany,  Sweden,  and  Norway.  There  are  many  Cor- 
nishmen  also,  and  while  they  were  underground  miners 
before  they  came  to  this  country,  they  apparently  prefer 
surface  work  at  Calumet.  Most  of  the  deep-shaft  work  is 
done  by  the  Fins.  It  is  said  that  there  are  more  of  their 
race  at  Calumet  than  any  other  place  in  the .  United 
States. 

The  company  maintains  a  tine  manual  training  school 
for  the  education  of  the  children  of  its  employees  in  the 
useful  trades.  When  they  reach  a  certain  grade  in  the 
public  schools  they  are  advised  to  go  into  the  industrial 
institution,  although  the  transfer  is  not  compulsory.  The 
science  of  mining  and  the  care  of  machinery  used  in 
mining  operations  are  the  principal  branches  of  instruc- 
tion. But  the  interests  of  the  company  are  so  compre- 
hensive that  they  employ  many  men  in  all  the  trades,  and 
it  is  their  desire  to  educate  the  sons  of  their  operatives  to 
succeed  them. 

Various  Topics 

Ceneral  Henry  is  employing  5,000  men  in  Porto  Rico  in 
the  work  of  making  new  roads  or  improving  old  ones  for  the 
sake  of  helping  some  of  the  suffering  people. 

The  annual  bulletin  of  the  university  of  the  state  of  New 
York  gives  an  exhaustive  summary  of  legislation  affecting 
social  questions  enacted  in  the  United  States  during  1898. 

It  is  alleged  that  the  death  penalty  is  rarely  enforced  in 
Germany.  Austria.  Denmark  or  Sweden.  In  New  York 
eleven  out  of  twelve  murderers  escape  without  any  punish- 
ment, and  in  the  United  States  only  one  murderer  in  fifty 
suffers  capital  punishment. 

Medical  Record :  Mr.  Lawson  Tail,  giving  evidence  be- 
fore the  liquor  commission,  drew  a  marked  distinction 
between  drunkards  of  the  two  sexes,  and  said  that  a  drunken 
woman  required  special  treatment.  Female  drunkenness 
occurred,  he  said,  in  all  classes  of  society,  even  in  the  high- 
est, and,  in  analyzing  a  set  of  one  hundred  and  eight  cases, 
almost  without  exception  he  had  been  able  to  trace  the  cases 
of  female  drunkenness  to  physical  or  mental  suffering. 

On  April  19,  occurred  in  New  York  city  the  first  of  a 
series  of  local  conferences  to  be  held  at  the  invitation  of  the 
federation  of  day  nurseries,  by  the  day  nursery  associations  of 
New  York.  Boston.  Philadelphia  and  Chicago.  These  confer- 
ences are  the  first  of  such  meetings  appointed  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  federation  whose  formation  at  Chicago  a  year 
ago  has  ushered  in  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  day  nur- 
sery in  this  country,  the  era  of  organized  cooperation. 

The  statement  of  the  relief  department  of  the  New  York 
association  for  improving  the  condition  of  the  poor  for  the 
month  of  March  shows  a  total  expenditure  of  $3,805.13. 
During  the  month  593  old  and  100  new  garments  were  given 
away.  The  visitors  of  the  association  made  4,92^  visits  to 
and  on  behalf  of  the  poor.  There  were  applications  for  re- 
lief from  41  consumptives.  During  the  month  there  were  in 
all  1,1 18  applications  for  relief.  At  the  close  of  the  month 
the  association  had  3,115  cases  in  charge. 


SCIENTIFIC 

The  Mystery  of  Sleep 

London  Sfitttatsr.  April  1.  Excerpt 
The  most  wonderful  events  in  the  world  are  the  most 
common.  Sleep  is  not  only  the  profoundest  mystery  we 
know,  but  it  is  the  result  and  the  accompaniment  of  the 
most  remarkable  changes  in  our  bodies,  themselves  also 
subjects  of  deepest  wonder.  These  changes  are  described 
in  a  very  interesting  paper  in  the  April  number  of  Harper's 
Magazine  by  Dr.  Andrew  Wilson. 

The  first  fact  relating  to  sleep  is  that  the  sum  total  of 
our  energy  is  reduced;  or,  as  Dr.  Wilson  puts  it,  "the 
living  engine  slows  down,  as  it  were,  and  banks  up  its 
fires,  so  that  its  pulsations  are  sufficient,  not  for  actual 
labor,  but  for  merely  maintaining  the  passive  flow  of 
force  within  the  organism."  Whether  this  reduction  of 
the  play  of  bodily  force  causes  or  merely  accompanies 
sleep  it  might  be  hard  to  say.  The  scientific  statement 
would  be  that  there  is  a  general  displacement  and  re- 
arrangement of  molecules,  but  that  does  not  help  us 
much,  for  the  movements  of  molecules  are  unintelligible, 
as  an  ultimate  expression  of  why  things  are  so  and  so. 
Then  the  work  of  the  glands  is  slackened,  they  are  not 
called  on  to  secrete  so  many  products  from  the  blood.  The 
most  striking  fact  is  the  change  in  temperature.  The 
temperature  of  the  human  body  rises  at  a  quick  rate  from 
6  a.  m.  to  10  or  1 1  a.  m. ,  increases  at  a  slower  rate 
from  that  time  to  6  p.  m.,  and  then  falls,  reaching  the 
minimum  point  at  about  4  a.  m.  It  is  probable  by  the 
way,  that  colds  are  often  caught  in  bed  at  this  last  hour, 
especially  by  restless  sleepers  who  partially  divest  them- 
selves of  their  bedclothes,  and  so  are  exposed  at  the  very 
time  when  the  body  demands  the  greatest  protection.  At 
this  hour,  too,  the  tissue-changes  are  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum. The  pulsations  of  the  engine  are,  in  a  word,  at 
their  feeblest.  The  brain  becomes  paler,  the  appearance 
of  even  the  ruddiest  people  grows  more  pallid,  the  resem- 
blance to  death  is  more  apparent. 

A  learned  author  quoted  by  Dr.  Wilson  attributes  the 
real  cause  of  sleep  to  "  the  changes  which  the  nerve  ele- 
ments of  the  brain  undergo  as  the  result  of  fatigue."  But 
Dr.  Wilson  himself  holds  that  it  is  in  the  brain  cells  that  we 
shall  probably  find  such  explanation  of  sleep  as  science 
can  give  us.  It  is  known  to-day  that  the  brain  is  com- 
posed of  hundreds  of  millions  of  cells,  each  an  independ- 
ent unit,  though  all  united  in  a  greater  or  more  complex 
unity.  He  suggests  that  this  unity  of  action  is  accom- 
plished by  the  transmission  of  impulses  from  one  cell  to 
another,  by  temporary  contact  of  the  fibres,  and  this 
would  be  the  normal  condition  of  things  in  what  wc  may 
call  "business  hours,"  when  the  telephonic  exchanges 
between  the  cells  are  in  full  operation.  But,  "  when  the 
business  of  the  day  is  over,  and  the  central  telegraphic  or 
telepHbnic  exchange  is  no  longer  occupied  with  its  busy 
work,  we  can  conversely  imagine  the  withdrawal  of  the 
processes  of  the  cells,  and  of  their  breaking  their  connec- 
tions for  a  brief  season,  which  is  devoted  to  their  recupera- 
tion." That  season  of  recuperation  is  what  we  know  as 
»leep. 

This  is  an  ingenious  and  interesting  theory,  and  is, 
we  suppose,  quite  in  accord  with  the  latest  scientific  in- 
vestigation. It  may  be  said,  in  passing,  that  there  seems 
no  reason  why  physiology  should  not  devote  more 
energy  than  it  has  done  to  the  investigation  of  the 
problem  of  sleep,  since  so  much  in  regard  to  human 
health  depends  upon  accurate  knowledge  of  its  con- 
ditions. If  we  could  induce  sleep  without  the  use  or 
drugs  what  a  brighter  world  it  would  be  for  many 
who  now  suffer  those  prolonged  and  dreary  tortures  which 
only  the  sleepless  know.    We  are,  of  course,  aware  that 
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hypnotism  and  mesmerism  are  powerful  agencies  for  pat- 
ting patients  to  sleep;  but  even  they  sometimes  fail,  and 
they  are  as  objectionable  as  drugs.  If  the  problem  lies 
in  securing  the  quiescence  of  the  brain  cells,  or,  in  the 
metaphor  of  Dr.  Wilson,  in  the  shutting  off  of  the  tele- 
phonic exchange,  it  ought  not  to  he  impossible  for  sci- 
ence to  get  at  that  part  of  the  human  organism,  witness 
its  condition,  and  devise  means  for  the  breaking  of  the 
contact  which  maintains  brain  activity. 

AH  this  science,  interesting  and  useful  as  it  is,  leaves 
the  mystery  where  it  was.  We  see  clearly  what  physio- 
logical phenomena  accompany  sleep,  but  what  of  sleep 
itself,  what  of  the  human  soul  lately  so  active,  now  buried 
in  a  repose  as  still  as  death?  Does  the  soul  itself,  as  it 
were,  sleep  ?  Does  it,  like  the  body,  need  repose  ?  What 
happens  to  the  mental  and  moral  powers  of  man  when 
overcome  by  slumber  ?  Is  the  mind  liberated  from  the 
bonds  of  time  and  place,  and  can  it  visit  then  "worlds 
not  realized  "  ?  What  of  the  strange  phenomena  of  our 
dreams,  wherein  ordinary  and  familiar  secular  events 
connected  palpably  with  some  of  our  daily  experiences 
are  either  blended  with  others  not  so  connected  or  are 
turned  upside-down,  and  presented  in  an  unmeaning 
fantasy  which,  nevertheless,  seems  at  the  time  natural ! 
Is  our  full  normal  consciousness  there  ?  Hardly,  or  the 
dream  could  not  be  so  incongruous  and  impossible.  Yet 
a  partial  consciousness  there  must  be,  or  we  could  not 
recall  the  dream  in  the  morning.  And  what  of  those 
strangest,  but  well-attested  of  all  dreams,  in  which  the 
dreamer  sees  with  vivid  intensity  an  event  in  the  future  ? 
If  the  sleeping  form  held  the  complete  and  normal  con- 
sciousness with  the  brain  functioning  in  the  usual  war, 
one  would  suppose  the  activity  of  the  connected  brain 
cells  to  be  more  than  usually  vigorous  in  the  light  of 
such  an  astounding  experience;  yet  the  very  sleep  in 
which  the  dream  occurs}  depends,  we  are  told,  on  the 
quiescence  of  these  cells.  Can  it  be  possible,  then,  that 
in  sleep,  whatever  the  physical  accompaniments,  the  soul 
does  become  at  least  partly  liberated,  finding  the  cells  for 
the  time  useless  as  functioning  organs  ?  In  a  trance  is 
this  liberation  still  more  completely  effected  ?  And  in 
death  is  the  liberation  final  and  complete?  We  know 
nothing,  perhaps  we  never  shall  know,  but  to  us  the 
problem  of  sleep  can  never  be  solved  on  any  mere  material 
ground.  All  the  scientific  problems  lead  up  to  the  mys- 
terious problems  of  spirit. 

The  Moving  Walkway  of  the  Paris  Exposition 

Now  York  IJtctri.  al  Rtview.  April  II 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  attractions,  and  at  the 
same  time  one  of  the  greatest  conveniences,  of  the  forth- 
coming exposition  at  I'aris,  will  be  the  vast  moving  plat- 
form, or  walkway,  which  will  almost  surround  the  grounds. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  this  method  of  transportation 
was  adopted  after  an  examination  of  several  schemes 
which  were  suggested.  It  is  intended  to  form  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  transit  facilities  of  the  exposition.  In 
order  to  satisfy  the  exposition  authorities  of  the  practi- 
cality of  the  moving  platform,  a  trial  section  was  erected 
at  Clicliy  and  recently  tested.  On  a  steel  trestle-work, 
about  seven  feet  high,  were  laid  two  parallel  tracks,  of 
two  rails  each,  one  nineteen  and  one-half  and  the  other  of 
forty-eight  inches  guage.  A  succession  of  four-wheel 
trucks,  covered  with  a  platform  overlapping  at  the  joints 
constitutes  the  walkway  proper,  the  total  length  of  the 
trial  section  l>eing  1,288  feet.  This  was  arranged  in  an 
elliptical  form,  haung  curves  and  grades  corresponding  to 
those  that  will  be  encountered  in  the  lull-size  walkway  on 
the  exposition  grounds 

There  ate  two  platforms,  side  by  side,  on  the  structure, 
moving  in  the  same  direction  at  two  and  one-hall  and 


five  miles  per  hour  respectively.  At  these  speeds  there  is 
said  to  be  no  difficulty  in  stepping  on  or  off  the  platforms. 
The  following  description  refers  to  the  experimental  sec- 
tion at  Clichy,  hut  the  same  material  will  be  used  in  the 
longer  section  to  be  erected  on  the  Champ-de-Mars.  The 
platforms  are  driven  by  twenty-seven  motors,  arranged  at 
equal  distances  apart  upon  the  stationary  trestle-work, 
and  under  the  walkways  proper.  Each  of  the  trucks 
composing  the  moving  structure  carries,  on  its  lower  part, 
an  axial  steel  beam,  whose  lower  edge  is  bulb-shaped  and 
rests  upon  the  large  wheels  of  the  motor-driving  ma- 
chinery. These  wheels,  which  are  driven  by  double  re- 
duction gearing,  support  the  greater  part  of  the  weight  of 
the  platform,  the  whole  equipment  of  motor,  gearing  and 
wheels  being  hinged  and  forced  upward  by  the  leaf  spring. 
The  four  flanged  running-wheels  of  each  truck  serve 
simply  as  guides!  The  arrangement  drives  the  high 
speed  platform.  A  precisely  similar  set  of  drive-wheels, 
of  half  the  diameter,  are  connected  by  universal  joints  to 
the  axles  of  the  latter,  and  drive  the  low-speed  walkway. 
In  the  experiments  at  Clichy,  the  weight  of  the  moving 
parts  of  the  apparatus  was  about  two  hundred  tons. 

For  these  trials  three-phase  induction  motors  were 
used,  but  in  the  exposition  structure  these  will  be  re- 
placed by  direct-current  motors  in  order  to  make  the 
work  of  starting  the  platforms  easier.  While  somewhat 
similar  moving  walkways  were  shown  at  Chicago  in  1893, 
and  Berlin  in  1896,  neither  were  more  than  models  in 
comparison  with  the  remarkable  structure  to  be  built  in 
Paris.  Its  total  length  will  be  about  two  miles,  and  its 
capacity  32,000  passengers  per  hour.  A  special  generat- 
ing station  will  be  built  to  furnish  power  to  the  two 
hundred  motors  which  will  be  mounted  under  the  plat- 
forms. The  weight  of  the  moving  parts  will  be  (without 
passengers)  about  2,000  tons.  Twelve  stations  will 
give  access  to  the  walkway,  and  at  the  most  important  of 
these  there  will  be  moving  staircases. 

+ 

The  Purification  of  Water  by  Electricity 

New  York  EUttnHty.    April  12 

Every  community  in  this  country  is  fast  coming  to 
realize  the  importance  of  having  not  only  an  abundant 
supply  of  water  for  domestic  use,  but  a  pure  and  whole- 
some one  as  well.  Years  ago  when  the  country  was 
sparsely  populated,  and  there  were,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, but  few  towns  and  villages  situated  along  the  banks 
of  the  principal  water  courses,  the  purity  of  the  drinking 
water,  drawn  principally  from  these  neighboring  streams, 
was  never  questioned.  When,  however,  these  villages 
and  towns  grew  into  good-sized  cities,  all  emptying  their 
wastes  into  the  same  watercourses  from  which  their  drink- 
ing water  was  taken,  epidemics  naturally  became  pre- 
valent, and  a  remedy  was  sought  for.  Various  methods 
of  mechanical  filtration  were  tried,  which,  although  the 
means  of  removing  a  large  part  of  the  harmful  bacteria 
from  the  water,  invariably  proved  extremely  costly  and 
therefore  only  within  the  reach  of  wealthy  communities. 
During  recent  years,  however,  electricity  has  begun  to 
play  an  important  part  in  sanitation,  especially  in  the 
purification  of  water  for  domestic  purposes.  Various 
methods  for  accomplishing  the  desired  results  have  been 
brought  out  from  time  to  time  by  inventors  both  in  this 
country  and  abroad,  and  only  recently  a  resident  of  St. 
Louis  is  said  to  have  devised  a  means  of  purifying  a  city's 
water  supply  by  means  of  the  electric  current  which  is  not 
only  efficacious  but  economical  as  well. 

The  system,  as  we  understand  it,  consists  in  admitting 
the  water  to  be  purified  into  a  tank  divided  up  into  small 
compartments.  In  each  of  the  latter  a  pair  of  electrodes 
are  located,  the  po5itive  being  attached  to  the  bottom  of 
the  compartment,  while  the  negative  floats  upon  the  sur- 
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face  of  the  liquid.  As  these  receptacles  are  presumably 
non-conductors  of  electricity,  when  the  current  is  turned 
on  it  naturally  passes  through  the  water  from  the  positive 
to  the  negative  electrode,  and  by  decomposing  it  liberates 
hydrogen,  as  in  the  case  of  the  liquid  forge,  which  escapes 
to  the  surface  carrying  with  it  all  foreign  matter  and  im- 
purities. That  at  least  is  what  the  inventor  claims.  The 
reason  given  for  the  use  of  a  floating  electrode  rather 
than  two  stationary  electrodes  as  made  use  of  in  the  puri- 
fication of  sewage  by  electricity,  is  that  by  the  former 
arrangement  the  purification  of  the  water  begins  as  soon 
as  it  is  turned  into  the  tank,  and  therefore  before  the  tank 
is  filled  the  process  is  more  than  half  completed.  At  the 
bottom  of  each  compartment  what  is  known  as  a  separa- 
tor is  provided,  consisting  of  a  sieve-like  arrangement 
which  allows  the  purified  water  to  pass  through  into  a 
receptacle  provided  for  that  purpose. 

It  is  stated  that  this  system  has  been  given  a  trial  on 
a  small  scale  at  St.  Louis  with  satisfactory  results,  and 
the  inventor  is  confident  that  a  plant  large  enough  to 
purify  the  water  supply  of  St.  Louis,  or  about  60,000,000 
gallons  a  day,  can  be  built  for  $250,000.  Whether  this 
is  so  or  not  of  course  remains  to  be  seen,  but  wc  doubt, 
from  the  information  at  hand,  whether  as  good  results 
could  be  obtained  by  this  method  as  with  what  is  known 
as  the  Tindal  system,  which  consists  in  forcing  air  that 
has  been  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  high-tension  electric 
current,  and  thereby  ozonized,  into  the  water  to  be  puri- 
fied. The  statistics  from  a  plant  of  this  nature  which  has 
been  for  some  time  made  use  of  for  purifying  a  portion 
of  the  water  supply  of  Paris,  in  France,  show  that  it  costs 
but  .018  of  a  cent  to  sterilize  about  one  cubic  yard  of 
water,  according  to  which  the  whole  of  the  St.  Louis 
supply  could  be  treated  for  but  about  a  day,  which 
is  by  no  means  an  exorbitant  figure  when  the  beneficial 
results  attained  are  taken  into  consideration. 

+ 

The  Theory  of  Cyclones  and  Anticyclones 

R.  De  C.  Ward,  in  Stimtr,  New  York,  March  24 
A  publication  of  unusual  interest,  containing  conclu- 
sions of  the  greatest  importance  in  meteorology,  has  been 
issued  as  Bulletin  No.  1  (1S99),  of  the  Blue  Hill  meteor- 
ological observatory  ("Studies  of  Cyclonic  and  Anticy- 
clonic  Phenomena  with  Kites,"  by  H.  Helm  Clayton.) 
This  is  a  study  of  the  results  obtained  during  the  kite 
(lights  of  September  2 1  st- 24  th  and  of  November  24th  -25th 
last,  and  it  will  aid  materially  towards  once  more  strength- 
ening belief  in  the  older  Ferrel,  or  cnm-cctional  theory  of 
cyclones  and  anticyclones,  as  opposed  to  the  newer  Hann, 
or  driven  theory. 

The  nights  of  September  2ist-24th  brought  down 
records  from  altitudes  of  2,000  to  3,400  meters,  in  a  well- 
marked  anticyclone,  and  in  a  succeeding  cyclone  which 
followed  the  same  track.  The  temperature  near  the 
center  of  the  anticyclone  was  the  same  at  2, 100  meters  as 
at  1,200  meters,  and  the  humidity  at  the  greater  altitudes 
was  excessively  low.  These  results  agree  with  those  pre- 
viously found  in  similar  conditions^  The  axis  of  the  anti- 
cyclone was  inclined  backwards,  the  high  pressure  occur- 
ring later  at  high  than  at  low  levels.  Up  to  3.000  meters 
the  temperature  of  the  air  was  higher  on  the  day  of  the 
cyclone  than  on  the  day  of  the  anticyclone — a  normal 
condition  at  Blue  Hill,  as  previous  kite  ascents  have 
*hown.  A  further  notable  discovery  is  that  cyclonic  and 
anticyclonic  circulations  observed  at  the  earth's  surface  in 
this  latitude  do  not  seem  to  embrace  any  air  movement  at 
greater  altitudes  than  2,000  meters,  except  in  front  of 
cyclones.  Above  2, coo  meters  there  seem  to  be  other 
poorly  developed  cyclones  and  anticyclones,  with  their 
centers  at  entirely  different  places  from  those  on  the 
earth's  surface,  and  with  different  wind  circulations. 


On  November  24th-2  5th  the  kite  meteorograph  was 
sent  up  near  the  center  of  a  cyclone  and  in  a  succeeding 
anticyclone.  From  sea-level  to  2,300  meters  the  temper- 
ature was  i3°-24°  F.  higher  on  the  day  of  the  cyclone 
(November  24th)  than  on  the  following  day.  The  results 
of  the  observations  on  November  24th-25th  also  go  to 
show  that  when  the  cold  in  the  rear  of  a  surface  cyclone 
is  exceptionally  severe,  the  axis  of  the  cyclone  is  inclined 
backward  so  sharply  that  the  circulation  breaks  into  two 
or  more  systems.  Thus  there  come  to  exist  a  surface 
cyclone,  a  mid-air  cyclone  and  an  upper-air  cyclone. 
On  November  25th,  at  3,000  meters,  there  existed  a  cold- 
center  cyclone,  in  which  the  air  had  a  descending  com- 
ponent of  motion,  as  indicated  by  the  low  humidity. 

The  results  of  the  careful  study  made  by  Mr.  Clayton 
lead  him  to  the  view  that  the  convectional  theory  of  cyclones 
is  the  true  one.  This  Bulletin  again  bears  evidence  to 
the  admirable  work  which  is  being  done  by  the  staff  of 
the  Blue  Hill  observatory,  and  to  the  important  contribu- 
tions which  Mr.  Clayton  and  his  assistants,  with  Mr. 
Rotch's  liberal  support,  have  made  to  meteorology. 

+ 

Various  Topics 

It  is  reported  that  Dr.  Linde,  one  of  the  inventors  of  ma- 
chinery to  liquefy  air,  is  engaged  in  work  on  a  small  piece  of 
apparatus  which  will  weigh  less  than  two  and  a  half  pounds, 
and  will  produce  liquid  air  in  eighteen  minutes. 

In  the  Bibliotheijue  lrniversclle.  Professor  Spring  com- 
ments upon  the  absence  of  coloration  in  certain  limpid  natu- 
ral waters.  Pure  water  is  quite  blue,  and  the  green  color  so 
often  noticed  is  due  to  the  presence  of  muddincss,  which  acts 
in  combination  with  the  blue  color  to  give  the  greenish  ap- 
pearance. The  absence  of  color  the  investigator  attributes  to 
the  suspension  of  minute  particles  of  anhydrous  ferric  oxide  or 
hematite,  which,  having  a  red  color,  would  neutralize  the  blue 
completely.  In  support  of  this  hypothesis,  it  is  stated  that 
microscopic  grains  of  hematite  are  almost  always  present  in 
the  soil,  and  that  terrestrial  waters  rarely  have  the  blue  color. 
The  water  from  glaciers  or  snow  at  high  elevations,  where  no 
hematite  would  be  found,  is,  on  the  other  hand,  intensely 
blue. 

Touching  the  report  that  M.  Jaubcrt  has  discovered  a  sub- 
stance which  removes  the  irrespirable  gases  and  -vater  vapor 
from  air  in  a  closed  chamber  where  a  living  animal  is  kept, 
MM.  Dcsgrcz  and  Baltha/ard  have  made  experiments  with 
sodium  peroxide  for  this  purpose.  This  substance  when  acted 
on  by  water  becomes  caustic  soda,  which,  as  is  well  known, 
absorbs  carbon  dioxide  (carbonic  acid  gas).  Guinea  pigs 
kept  in  closed  boxes  died  in  a  few  hours  of  suffocation  unless 
peroxide  were  present  to  absorb  the  products  of  their  respira- 
tion. It  is  obvious  this  may  have  a  useful  application  in  im- 
proving the  sanitary  conditions  of  small  living  rooms,  and  so 
forth.  A  little  peroxide  would  help  the  atmosphere  of  many 
a  workshop  or  study. 

Medical  Nm>s  .  As  the  result  of  the  announcement  that 
an  Knglishman  had  found  that  more  than  ten  per  cent  of  the 
canaries  and  other  song  birds  that  die  in  captivity  succumb 
to  tuberculosis,  there  has  been  considerable  attention  given  in 
the  daily  newspapers  to  the  possibility  of  human  infection  from 
that  source.  Nocard,  the  greatest  living  authority  on  tubercu- 
losis in  animals,  demonstrated  in  some  two  hundred  successive 
autopsies  on  unselected  dogs  that  died  at  the  great  veterinary 
school  at  Alfort,  near  Paris,  that  in  more  than  one-half  of  the 
animals  there  were  tubercular  lesions,  and  in  many  of  these 
the  lesions  were  of  such  a  character  as  to  make  them  facile 
and  plenteous  disseminators  of  infective  tuberculous  ma- 
terial. Cats  arc  known  sometimes  to  have  tuberculosis,  and 
that  they  have  in  many  cases  been  carriers  of  diphtheria  and 
other  ordinary  infections  directly  and  indirectly  is  more  than 
suspected.  It  does  not  seem  unreasonable  that  we  should 
demand  ol  owners  of  pel  animals  great  care  in  the  matter  of 
detecting  the  first  signs  of  disease  in  them,  and  then  so  guard- 
ing them  as  to  prevent  their  being  a  source  of  contagion  to 
the  human.  Especially  does  this  warning  seem  necessary 
with  regard  to  children. 
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RELIGIOUS 

Denominational  Comity  in  Mission  Work 

At  a  recent  conference  of  secretaries  of  the  American 
missionary  association,  the  missionary  society  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  the  American  Baptist  home 
mission  society,  the  missionary  society  of  the  United 
Brethren,  and  the  Presbyterian  board  of  home  missions, 
the  following  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted  : 

Resolved,  First:  That  the  secretaries  of  the  boards  here 
represented  believe  our  churches  called  on  to  enter  the  island 
of  Porto  Rico  for  gospel  and  educational  work. 

Second:  In  order  that  there  may  be  the  utmost  economy 
ol  forces  and  that  the  spirit  of  Christian  unity  may  be  made 
manifest  to  the  people  among  whom  we  shall  labor,  we  will 
engage  in  this  work  on  principles  of  denominational  comity. 

Third:  In  order  to  do  this  we  will  meet  in  September  at  the 
call  of  the  secretary  and  statedly  thereafter  in  order  that  we 
may  keep  each  other  advised  of  all  steps  taken  toward  the 
Christian  occupation  of  the  island  and  agree  so  to  respect 
such  advances  as  not  to  duplicate  forces  in  the  same  com- 
munity beyond  manifest  necessity. 

Fourth:  That  in  the  opening  of  evangelistic  work  in  Porto 
Rico  a  statement  be  published  to  the  people  of  Porto  Rico  to 
be  signed  by  the  representatives  of  the  difTerent  societies  ex- 
pressing the  fellowship  and  unity  of  these  societies  in  this  work. 

And  we  recommend  that  the  mission  workers  in  Porto 
Rico  of  the  various  societies  organize  an  evangelical  con- 
ference which  shall  meet  at  stated  intervals  for  conference 
and  mutual  assistance  in  their  common  work. 

Huston  (Mass  )  CattgregcUitnAiitt 

Congregationalism  and  other  Christians  ought  to  de- 
mand that  their  respective  missionary  boards  do  not 
merely  devise  some  formal  comity  to  be  put  on  record  in 
their  respective  annals,  but  that  they  actually  secure  work- 
ing harmony  on  the  field.  Congregationalists  expect  to 
found  three  schools  in  difTerent  parts  of  the  island,  the 
chief  one  at  San  Juan.  Methodists  will  establish  schools 
and  churches  at  San  Juan  and  Ponce  and  do  evangelical 
work  throughout  the  island.  Baptists  and  Presbyterians 
will  confine  themselves  to  establishing  churches,  though 
by  resolution  they  have  pledged  themselves  to  avoid  over- 
churching  any  one  locality:  and  all  agree  to  enter  no 
fields  excepting  those  which  they  now  intend  to  occupy 
until  they  have  conferred  with  the  other  denominations. 
This  compact  certainly  looks  well  on  paper  and  we  dare 
to  hope  that  it  will  be  carried  out,  not  only  in  the  letter 
but  in  the  spirit.  Whether,  however,  in  the  midst  of  a 
population  of  900,000  there  be  need  of  these  four  deno- 
minations, and  in  addition  the  Protestant  Kpiscopal 
Church,  and  the  Bible  society  representing  all  evangelical 
denominations,  may  still  be  an  open  question.  We  doubt 
if  the  average  giver  to  the  evangelization  of  Porto  Rico 
cares  whether  the  missionary  who  bears  the  message  of 
Christ  carries  the  flag  of  one  denomination  or  another, 
and  we  presume  it  makes  equally  little  difference  to  the 
recipient  of  the  message.  He  will,  perhaps,  be  a  little 
less  perplexed  if  the  bearer  of  the  message  carries  no  par- 
ticular sectarian  device  at  all. 

New  York  Indtptudtmt 

We  had  hoped  that  the  scramble  of  the  denominations 
in  Porto  Rico  might  be  avoided,  but  this  is  impossible. 
We  wished — but  it  was  really  beyond  hope — that  there 
might  be  one  church  of  Christ  in  Porto  Rico,  embracing 
all  Christians  who  do  not  belong  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  a  church  not  Presbyterian  or  Congregational  or 
Baptist  or  Methodist,  but  simply  Christian.  But  this 
may  not  be.  General  Henry,  the  military  governor  of 
Porto  Rico  wanted  it,  and  the  Christian  officers  and  civil- 
ians in  San  Juan  wanted  it,  and  they  organized  union  ser- 
vices in  the  theater,  but  they  did  not  organize  a  church 
and  bid  the  sectarians  keep  off.  Now  the  sectarians  have 
come  and  nothing  can  save  the  field  from  a  sectarian 


Christianity.  All  the  principal  religious  denominations 
have  sent  representatives  of  their  missionary  societies,  who 
have  traversed  the  island,  and  nearly  all  say  that  they  must 
have  their  own  sort  of  churches  there.  The  mission- 
aries will  not  quarrel,  they  say,  for  they  aTe  Christians, 
and  they  will  have  their  conferences  together,  and  to  the 
native  Porto  Ricans  the  difference  will  not  be  discernible. 
"We  will  plan,"  they  add,  "not  to  interfere  with  each 
other  in  the  smaller  towns,  while  in  the  two  principal 
cities  of  San  Juan  and  Ponce,  with  thirty  or  forty  thou- 
sand people  each,  there  is  room  for  all  of  us."  But  there 
is  not  room  for  all  of  us  in  a  city  of  thirty  or  forty  thou- 
sand inhabitants.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  great  good 
will  not  be  done.  All  these  denominations  will  preach  a 
simple  gospel,  and  will  do  good  among  the  more  ignorant 
people,  however  much  they  may  confuse  the  better  classes. 
But  the  pity  of  it,  the  pity  of  it,  that  our  missionary  so- 
cieties can  not  for  a  while  sink  their  denominational 
ambition ! 

New  York  Ckurekman  (Epis.l 
We  are  asked  to  cooperate  in  a  method  of  Christian 
extension,  the  principle  of  which  is  that  it  makes  no 
difference  what  denomination,  or  how  many  denomina- 
tions, carry  the  gospel,  so  the  gospel  is  carried  and  is 
preached.  We  can  not  forget  that  we  stand  for  a  very- 
contrary  principle,  which  our  brethern  who  invite  us  to 
the  comity  do  not  yet  see,  but  which  sooner  or  later  they 
will  be  driven  to  see  to  be  a  theoretically  essential  and 
practically  necessary  principle  of  effective  Christianity. 
This  principle,  which  we  hold  in  trust  for  them,  as  for 
ourselves,  is  that  of  the  church  as  against  denomination- 
alism.  Not  our  church,  but  their*  as  well;  not  the  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  Church,  but  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ 
— the  one  church  for  all  men,  in  the  unity  of  which  alone 
can  we  do  any  true  and  abiding  cooperative  work  for 
God  and  the  world.  In  entering,  then,  into  the  desired 
comity,  we  can  not  surrender,  or  render  uncertain,  our 
own  witness  to  the  principle  of  the  organic  unity  of  the 
body  of  Christ.  We  can  not  admit  the  pos  ibility  of 
carrying  anywhere  the  gospel  without  the  church,  because 
the  church,  as  standing  for  unity,  is  a  vital  and  necessary 
part  of  the  gospel.  The  conclusion  of  the  matter,  so  far 
as  we  have  attained  it,  is  somewhat  like  the  following: 
There  are  many  considerations  a*  well  in  the  reason  of 
the  thing  as  drawn  from  experience  against  any  formal 
partition  of  territory.  Moreover,  in  the  present  divided 
state  of  Christendom,  the  legislation  necessary  to  accom- 
plish such  division  would  be  not  only  impossible,  but 
would  involve  the  compromise  of  convictions.  But  what 
can  not  be  done  by  legislation  and  corporate  action,  may- 
be accomplished  by  individual  boards  and  missionaries 
constrained  by  the  spirit  of  Christ,  more  than  by  the  logic 
of  consistency.  The  unity  of  the  family  must  be  striven 
for  at  every  cost,  and  so  the  spirit  of  sympathy  must  take 
the  place  of  antagonism,  and  the  spirit  of  fraternity  that 
of  controversy. 

A.  V.  Bka»o,  in  the  New  York  Christian  Advocate  (Meth  ) 
There  ought  to  be  Christianity  enough  among  Protes- 
tant Christians  to  prevent  the  spectacle  of  a  divided  Pro- 
testantism in  the  presence  of  a  united  Romanism.  A 
dozen  small  churches  in  San  Juan  would  be  insignificant 
as  compared  with  their  large  churches,  but  a  union  church 
would  give  character  to  our  Protestantism  throughout  all 
the  island.  Beyond  this  there  should  be  wisdom  and 
Christian  comity  enough  to  so  divide  the  church  work 
at  least  that  there  should  be  no  overlapping  or  duplication 
of  missionary  work.  This  is  not  only  for  the  sake  of 
economy,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  testimony.  If  there 
is  any  question  as  to  occupancy  by  religious  bodies,  this 
question  should  be  solved  by  Christian  comity  and 
agreement,  in  order  to  avoid  duplication  of  superinten- 
dence and  work,  waste  and  friction,  and  competition. 
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New  York  Evangelist  (Pres.) 

That  at  this  stage  of  Christian  history  five  branches  of 
the  church  of  Christ  should  be  willing  to  put  themselves 
into  a  position  where  it  is  necessary  to  explain  that  they 
Jo  not  propose  to  quarrel  or  to  injure  one  another's  work 
seems  unfortunate,  to  say  the  least.  What  confusion  of 
mind  must  assail  the  ignorant  people  of  the  island — ac- 
customed indeed  to  the  idea  of  the  church,  though  be- 
nighted enough  in  their  conception  of  a  church — on  being 
taught  by  the  object  lesson  method,  not  only  that  the 
church  which  they  know  was  all  wrong,  but  that  there 
are  five  others  that  are  all  right,  even  to  the  point  of  be- 
ing able  to  live  together  without  coming  to  blows  ! 
Boston  (Mass.)  WaUhmdn  (Bapt.) 

We  belong  to  a  denomination  which  has  been  popu- 
larly, but  unjustly,  regarded  as,  next  to  the  Episcopalians, 
the  most  exclusive.  But  we  think  that  we  express  the 
best  opinion  of  our  churches  when  we  say  that  Baptists 
do  not  wish  to  see  the  sectarian  scramble  in  Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico  which  has  characterized  too  much  missionary 
work.  If  a  union  of  effort  is  impracticable,  a  fair  degree 
of  comity  between  the  denominations  should  be  entirely 
feasible. 

+ 

A  Warning  from  New  England 

New  York  Sun 

The  declaration  in  the  fast  day  proclamation  of  Gov- 
ernor Rollins  of  New  Hampshire  (sec  Public  Opinion, 
April  13)  that  there  is  a  "striking  decline  of  religion, 
particularly  in  our  rural  communities,"  is  provoking  much 
discussion  in  the  various  churches  and  some  more  or  less 
decided  protests  and  denials.  Governor  Rollins,  how- 
ever, must  have  spoken  from  knowledge  of  the  actual 
religious  condition  in  his  state.  That  religious  indiffer- 
ence has  succeeded  the  earnest  faith  of  the  past  in  many 
New  England  communities  has  been  apparent  of  late 
years  to  all  careful  observers  of  them.  Nor  is  this  decline 
of  religious  faith  confined  to  New  England  or  peculiar  to 
rural  districts.  It  is  observable  in  other  states,  and  in 
the  cities  also,  to  a  significant  extent.  Formerly  the  re- 
ligious revivals  that  swept  over  this  country  periodically  in- 
fused new  vitality  into  faith  when  it  had  begun  to  grow  cold 
and  stirred  whole  communities  with  the  profoundest 
spiritual  anxiety.  The  Baptists  and  Methodists,  who 
together  comprise  nearly  one-half  of  the  religious  believers 
of  this  country,  received  their  first  impetus  from  such  re- 
vivals and  made  their  subsequent  remarkable  headway 
because  of  them  ;  and  the  same  was  true  of  the  Presby- 
terians, though  to  a  less  extent.  Of  late  years,  however, 
there  has  been  none  at  all  except  here  and  there  in  a  par- 
ticular community,  where  its  range  has  been  small. 
They  have  not  been  extensive,  like  the  revivals  of  old. 
Individual  churches  have  been  recruited  to  some  extent 
by  reason  of  such  special  efforts,  but  there  has  been  no 
broad  transformation  affecting  whole  denominations. 
The  Methodist  camp  meetings,  once  the  scene  of  the  most 
passionate  religious  manifestations,  have  become  simply 
places  tor  summer  resort,  of  which  religion  is  only  an  inci- 
dental and  comparatively  insignificant  feature. 

Meantime  professional  religious  newspapers  are  secu- 
larizing themselves,  apparently  as  a  necessary  means  of 
self-preservation.  Churches  which  were  once  kept  in  vig- 
orous life  by  free-will  contributions  are  groaning  over 
financial  exhibits  which  show  a  money  loss,  and  pastors 
are  held  responsible  for  the  deficit,  on  the  ground  that 
they  are  not  "paying"  attractions.  The  consolidation 
of  churches  is  advised,  as  a  financial  necessity,  in  order 
to  lessen  the  oversupply,  and  "star"  preachers  arc  sub- 
stituting somewhat  callow  literary  prettinesses  and  senti- 
mental philanthropic  disquisitions  for  religious  doctrine 
and  appeal.  Now,  all  this  is  of  portentous  significance, 
and  tne  governor  of  New  Hampshire,  in  expressing  his 


alarm  because  of  such  indications,  gives  utterance  to  a 
feeling  which  is  widespread  among  devout  believers  of  the 
old  school  of  religious  faith.  Never  was  there  a  time 
when  a  great  awakening  was  so  much  needed  as  now  to 
revive  faith  in  religion. 

Providence  (R  I.)  Journal 

There  can  be  no  question  of  the  unsatisfactory  condi- 
tion of  the  churches  in  many  of  our  New  England  country 
towns.  Congregations  are  small,  the  preaching  seems  to 
be  without  effect,  difficulty  is  experienced  in  paying  the 
minister  a  moderate  salary  and  meeting  the  other  expenses 
of  the  parish  and  in  some  localities,  as  Governor  Rollins 
points  out,  "  no  church  bell  sends  forth  its  solemn  call 
from  January  to  January."  It  is  hard  to  see  why  financial 
decay  should  follow  the  decline  of  religion,  as  he  says, 
but  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  mental  and  moral 
stagnation  attendant  upon  a  decreased  interest  in  spiritual 
things.  Looked  at  from  a  purely  practical  point  of  view, 
it  is  easy  to  believe  that  a  community  without  religious 
stimulus  suffers  a  loss  in  its  intellectual  and  ethical  life. 
All  over  New  England  the  same  complaint  might  truth- 
fully be  made.  Churches  where  the  pews  were  once  too 
few  for  the  comfortable  accommodation  of  those  who 
wished  to  occupy  them  are  now  almost  deserted.  There 
is  a  fair  sprinkling  of  women  at  the  Sunday  services,  but 
a  much  smaller  number  of  men  attend.  Parents  do  not 
insist  as  formerly  on  the  presence  of  their  children  and  it 
is  no  wonder  if  the  minister  gets  disheartened  at  the 
visible  results  of  his  work. 

Boston  (Mass  )  Unhtrsalut  Ltadtr 

Such  conditions  appeal  or  should  appeal  to  the  spirit- 
ually minded,  to  come  together  for  fasting  and  prayer  and 
work, especially  work,  to  look  after  the  heathen  in  our  midst. 
If  the  gospel  we  have  is  the  truth,  and  is  of  benefit  to  us, 
then  we  are  criminally  selfish  if  we  do  not  carry  it  to  those 
who  have  it  not  and  are  suffering  for  the  want  of  it.  It  may 
be  that  the  conditions  of  to-day  warrant  the  employment 
of  new  messengers  as  bearers  of  the  truth,  and  if  so,  let 
the  new  messengers  be  found  ;  so  they  bear  the  truth.  If 
absence  from  church  or  indifference  to  the  simple  laws  of 
righteousness  and  happiness  indicate  anything,  it  is  the 
lack  of  devotion  and  sacrifice  of  those  to  whom  are  com- 
mitted the  messages  of  truth.  If  Governor  Roltins's 
proclamation  succeeds  in  rousing  the  interest  of  the  relig- 
ious world  in  the  condition  of  many  who  are  to-day  be- 
yond church  influence  it  will  prove  far  more  efficient  for 
good  than  several  days  of  legal  "fasting.'' 

+ 

Continuity  in  Religious  Growth 

Newton-  M.  Mann,  in  the  Boston  (Mass  )  Christian  Register  (I'nit.) 
Condensed  for  Public  Opinion 
Reform  is  not  a  repudiation  .-  it  is  an  outgrowth, 
using  what  was  as  a  stepping-stone  to  what  is  to  be.  There 
must  have  been  Judaism  or  Christianity  could  not  have 
been.  Without  Catholicism,  Protestantism  could  have 
had  no  existence.  And  that  reverent,  searching  liberal- 
ism, which  under  one  name  and  another  is  making  such 
headway  in  the  world  today,  could  not  have  been  but 
for  the  advances  already  made  by  the  heroes  of  the  Pro- 
testant reformation.  Christianity  is  a  fluent,  progressive 
type  of  faith  and  worship.  How  different  a  thing  is  to- 
day from  what  it  was  four  centuries  ago!  Then  there 
was  not  a  Protestant  church  in  all  the  world.  And  the 
modifications  begun  by  the  sixteenth-century  reformers 
have  continued  with  increasing  significance  to  this  day, 
and  the  end  is  not  yet.  Ever  there  is  some  new  truth  to 
be  revealed,  some  new  duty  to  be  laid  upon  the  seeking 
soul.  Our  progressive  C  hristian  faith  demands  of  us  the 
acceptance  of  these  new  truths,  and  the  performance  of 
these  new  duties.  One  of  the  fallacies  being  exploded  in 
our  day  is  the  notion  that  Christianity  started  out  in  the 
world  a  fully  perfected  system  of  faith  and  practice,  to 
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which  nothing  could  be  added  and  from  which  nothing 
could  be  taken  away.  The  fact  is,  perfection  is  never 
reached  at  a  bound.  It  is  attained,  if  at  all,  only  at  the 
end  of  a  long  series  of  improvements  and  approximations. 
Like  government,  like  civilization,  like  any  one  of  the  arts 
of  life,  Christianity  has  had  an  evolution.  For  eighteen 
centuries  it  has  been  passing  through  various  stages,  first  of 
decadence,  then  of  growth  and  development.  If  we  divide 
the  whole  lifetime  of  the  church  thus  far  into  fifths,  the 
first  fifth  may  be  considered  the  period  of  a  struggle  for 
existence;  the  next  three-fifths,  the  period  of  expansion  and 
corruption;  the  last  fifth,  a  period  of  vital  change,  of  interior 
renewal  and  advancement.  In  this  latter  time  this  re- 
ligion, as  represented  by  its  living,  moving  orders,  has 
dropped  many  an  old  form,  abandoned  many  an  old  point 
of  doctrine,  and  in  place  of  these  adopted  new  modes  of 
worship,  new  ideas  conforming  to  the  better  knowledge 
of  the  modern  time.  And  in  these  changes  we  have  come 
to  see  nothing  shocking,  nothing  unnatural,  only  the 
healthful  growth  of  religion  from  generation  to  generation. 

It  is  the  strong  point  of  our  liberal  Christianity  that 
it  does  not  overlook  this  religious  continuity.  We,  not 
less  than  others,  are  Christians— born  into  a  Christian 
world  and  having  committed  to  us  the  heritage  of  the 
Christian  faith  and  worship.  But  we  have  learned,  —  and 
this  is  what  we  have  to  say  to  our  brothers  of  the  old 
school, — we  have  learned  that  the  supreme  feature  of 
Christianity,  that  which  keeps  it  ever  young  and  strong, 
is  the  fact  of.  its  being  a  living,  developing  faith,  so  taking 
up  into  itself  all  truth,  profiting  by  every  discovery,  keep- 
ing in  line  with  all  advancing  knowledge.  Our  part  is  to 
keep  the  church  standing  in  the  posture  of  devotion,  her 
face  turned  to  the  skies,  open  and  eager  for  the  instant 
revelation  to  the  highest,  welcoming  with  the  look  of 
ecstasy  every  word  that  breaks  from  the  mouth  of  God, 
above  all,  anxious  to  know  and  to  do  right. 


Various  Topics 

There  is  great  indignation  among  the  Christian  people  of 
London  over  the  introduction  of  Sunday  editions  of  the  Daily 
Tlligr&pk  and  Daily  Mail. 

A  Presbyterian  clergyman  of  Cameron,  W.  Va„  has  been 
assaulted  by  a  mob,  stoned  and  seriously  injured  because  of 
his  strenuous  efforts,  as  head  of  a  law  and  order  league,  in 
driving  gamblers  out  of  the  town. 

The  Pan-Presbyterian  council  meets  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
on  September  27,  seven  days  after  the  convening  of  Congre- 
gationalists  in  Boston,  and  will  have  delegates  present  from 
Calvinistic  bodies  the  world  over. 

The  Walnut  Street  Baptist  church,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  has 
adopted  resolutions  practically  dismissing  from  the  congrega- 
tion all  members  who  have  any  connection  whatever  with  the 
manufacture  or  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors. 

Northern  Methodists  have  called  for  the  prompt  restitu- 
tion to  the  United  States  treasury  of  the  $288,000  appropri- 
ated last  summer  to  the  southern  Methodists  as  compensa- 
tion for  alleged  losses  to  their  book  concern  during  the  civil 
war. 

The  statistics  of  the  evangelical  free  church  federation  in 
England  show  that  in  compari»n  with  the  established  church 
they  provide  7,800.000  sittings  against  6,800,000.  The  num- 
ber of  communicants  reported  by  each  is  1  little  less  than 
1,900,000,  the  free  churches  being  slightly  in  advance. 

Rev.  Francis  B.  Doherty.  .1  Paulist  father  who  served  on 
General  Merritt's  staff  in  the  Philippines,  lecturing  before  the 
Catholic  club  of  Harvard  university  last  week,  spoke  of  the 
church  there  as  -the  salaried  scapegoat  which  for  years  had 
borne  the  sins  of  Spanish  unbelievers,  and  was  glad  now  to 
exchange  its  compromising  association  tor  such  freedom  as 
is  enjoyed  in  the  I'nitcd  States.  Spanish  deceit  and  Filipino 
misunderstanding  have  been  no  inconsiderable  elements 
which  have  tended  to  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  the  Philippines." 


LETTERS  AND  ART 

Perosi  and  His  Oratorios 

Elizabeth  Miller,  in  the  San  Francisco  (Cal.)  Argamtut 
Condensed  for  Public  Opinion 

Suddenly  a  young  Italian  comes  forward  to  enrapture 
a  spoiled  Parisian  audience  with  an  austere  mnsic  to 
which  their  ears  are  not  tuned— a  new  composer,  Perosi. 


ABBL  LORENZO  PLKOSI 

whose  oratorio,  "The  Resurrection  of  Christ,"  has  ju;.: 
been  thrice  successfully  given  at  the  Cirque  d'Etd  under 
his  own  direction.  What  adds  an  interest  of  curiosity  n> 
Don  Lorenzo  Perosi's  visit  to  Paris  is  that  he  is  in  huh 
orders  ;  and  a  priest  of  twenty-five  wielding  a  M/on  in  a 
circus  over  an  orchestra  and  chorus  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  is  a  trifle  inAht  even  in  a  capital  like  this  where 
nothing  astonishes. 

Born  in  1 S7Z  at  Tortona,  a  silent,  recueilli  episcopal 
city  of  Piedmont,  LoKIUO  Perosi  passed  his  first  years  in 
the  old  house,  incrusted  like  a  swallow's  nest  on  the 
cathedral's  wall.  At  six  he  began  his  musical  educa- 
tion, under  the  direction  of  his  father,  still  organist  of  the 
Juomo.  Thanks  to  the  severe  paternal  training,  in  which 
the  old  Italian  masters  of  sacred  music,  Palestrina 
Lassus,  and  C'arissimi  were  text-books,  young  "  Renzo"  at 
fifteen  was  far  enough  advanced  to  be  sent  to  the  musical 
lyceum  at  Rome.  Two  years  later  he  left  it  with  the 
diploma  of  organist  of  the  St.  Cecilia  academy. 

When  in  1890,  a  professor  of  music  was  needed  at  the 
famous  Benedictine  monastery  of  Monte  Cassino,  the 
Tortona  chapel-master  was  consulted  ;  he  replied  bv . 
sending  his  son.  The  good  fathers  were  not  a  little  dis- 
concerted when  a  mere  boy — Lorenzo  was  seventeen,  but 
looked  barely  fifteen— presented  himself.  No  sooner 
however,  had  his  fingers  touched  the  keys  than  a  genuine 
artist  was  revealed.  His  gayety.  his  patience,  his  scienu 
soon  endeared  him  to  his  pupils,  who  made  rapid  pro- 
gress :  he  himself  spent  all  his  leisure  deciphering  th< 
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jrecious  Gregorian  manuscripts  treasured  in  the  abbey's 
ibrary.  The  monks  still  tell,  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  of 
he  marvelous  improvisation  to  which  the  young  organist 
ibandoned  himself  one  Christmas  night.  In  this  ardent 
)otburst  of  religous  inspiration  they  see  the  vocation  that 
ed  him  a  few  years  later  to  give  himself  to  the  priesthood. 

It  was  also  at  Monte  Cassino  that  Lorenzo  first  con- 
eived  the  idea  of  writing  oratorios  dealing  with  the  life  of 
Christ.  Called  away  from  the  quiet  cloister  by  his  mili- 
ary service,  in  1892,  after  a  few  months  at  the  Milan 
conservatory,  he  betook  himself  to  Regensburg,  where  he 
tudied  in  the  famous  school  of  sacred  music  under 
earned  Dr.  Haberl,  the  compiler  of  Palestrina's  works. 
Perosi  might  have  remained  at  Regensburg  had  he  not 
>een  offered  the  position  of  director  of  a  schola  cantorum 
cunded  in  the  seminary  at  Imola  by  Monsignor  Tesorieri. 
d  the  midst  of  these  artistic  activities,  for  the  next  two 
ears  he  gave  himself  to  the  study  of  theology,  and  cele- 
>rated  his  first  mass  in  1895  at  the  Santa  Casa  of  Loretto. 

In  the  meantime,  without  interrupting  his  theological 
tudies,  he  had  accepted  the  post  of  organist  at  St.  Mark's 
n  Venice.  The  city  of  the  Doges  has  thus  acquired  a 
resh  musical  celebrity.  It  is  under  the  dim,  gold  mosaic 
jches  of  the  old  Byzantine  temple  that,  after  the  doors 
je  closed  for  the  night  against  the  horde  of  Teutonic  and 
tnglo-Saxon  invaders,  the  young  Abt  Vogler  gives  free 
etgn  to  his  fancy,  and  improvises  the  themes  that  in  little 
Dore  than  a  year  have  developed  into  four  great  oratorios, 
rhey  are  "The  Passion  of  Christ,"  according  to  SL 
dark,  "The  Transfiguration,"  "The  Resurrection  of 
jzarus,"  and  "The  Resurrection  of  Christ."  Venice — 
heir  birth-place — Milan,  and  Rome  have  all  been  carried 
way  by  them.  It  is  Don  Pcrosi's  design  to  make  them 
it  into  a  cycle  of  twelve  giving  the  full  life  of  Christ.  At 
lis  rate  of  production,  he  will  have  completed  them  long 
>efore  he  touches  thirty. 

When  asked  the  determining  causes  of  his  artistic 
ocation,  he  replied  categorically  with  his  charming, 
Durmuring  Italian  accent  : 

I  had  three  reasons;  musical,  national.  Christian.  The 
rst :  when  I  began  to  compose — opera  and  operetta  only 
rcrc  in  favor  with  us  in  Italy — I  felt  that  music  must  be 
kevated  by  appearing  under  the  form  of  oratorio.  The 
fcond  :  I  did  not  wish  my  country — the  country  of  Pales- 
•ina— to  become  sterile  in  melody.  I  took  the  initiative  in 
n  enterprise  which  I  look  upon  as  patriotic.  The  third  :  a 
reat  many  people  are  actually  ignorant  of  the  existence  of 
tsus  Christ.  I  hope  to  reveal  it  to  them  through  the  lan- 
uage  of  sound,  the  most  popular,  the  most  universal  of  all. 
Paris  Correspondent,  New  York  Tribune 

It  is  the  second  part  of  his  oratorio  "The  Resurrec- 
on  of  Christ,"  which  must  now  represent  Don  Lorenzo 
erosi's  claims  to  be  a  great  musical  composer.  The 
xrond  part  begins  with  the  Easter  morning  triumph  as  a 
Telude.  It  is  constructed  on  a  theme  which  is  repeated 
fain  and  again  to  the  end.  Its  developments  go  on 
lamenting  until  to  the  sound  of  trumpets  and  trombones, 
eaks  forth  the  "  Allelulia"  chorus  of  angels  in  the  heavens, 
his  is  taken  from  the  Gregorian  plain  chant,  but  bar- 
onized into  a  wondrous  effect  of  gladness  and  victory, 
hen  the  drama  of  the  resurrection,  on  earth  begins, 
ary  Magdalen  in  touching  accents  of  the  utmost  musical 
oplicity  complains,  "They  have  taken  away  my  Lord, 
id  I  know  not  where  they  have  laid  Him  1"  This  is  the 
ginning  of  a  scene  admirable  in  its  unity  and  beauty  of 
ntiment.  The  two  angels,  with  charming  melody,  ask 
the  Magdalen,  "Woman  why  weepest  thou?"  and  her 
iswer  comes  in  short  melodic  phrases  full  of  heartfelt 
rrow.  When  the  Saviour  appears  and  says  to  her  the 
le  word  "Mary!"  she  docs  not  understand  at  once  ;  and 
ean while  the  theme  of  the  resurrection  is  heard  in  the 
chestra,  ever  mounting  upward  and  unfolding  until  the 
agdalen,  whose  eyes  are  now  opened,  breaks  out  into 


the  cry,  "  Rabboni !  Master  1"  which  is  the  highest  point 
of  the  work. 

The  unfavorable  critic  of  the  Aurore  acknowledges 
that  at  the  magnificent  joy  of  this  triumphant  cry  a  thrill 
passed  through  the  entire  audience.  Pierre  Lalo,  whose 
musical  competence  none  will  deny,  says  "this  is  the 
most  moving  page  of  the  work;  and,  in  truth,  the 
musician  who  has  written  it  is  not  far  from  being  a  great 
artist."  Alfred  Bruneau  is  still  more  emphatic  in  his 
praise:  "This  cry  of  joy,  of  passion,  of  enthusiasm,  do 
you  know,  Monsieur  l'Abbe,  that  it  is  one  of  the  most 
magnificent,  wonderful  cries  upon  the  stage  which  has 
ever  been  set  to  notes?  Its  daring  alone  marks  the  indi- 
viduality of  him  in  whom  it  has  first  vibrated,  and  I 
understand  how  it  finds  an  echo  in  the  depths  of 
every  soul." 

* 

Thackeray  and  the  "Constitutional" 

London  Correspondent.  Boston  Transcript.  Condensed  for  Public 

Opinion 

Undeniably,  the  little  world  of  the  bibliophile  is  sub- 
ject to  its  moments  of  surprise,  of  surprised  delight,  too. 
As  America,  I  hear  on  trustworthy  authority,  is  almost 
certainly  to  be  the  permanent  resting  place  of  a  just- 
discovered  set  of  practically  unknown  letters  by  Thack- 
eray, a  word  about  the  "find"  will  not  be  out  of  place. 
A  few  weeks  ago  there  was  offered  in  one  of  the  lesser- 
known  London  salesrooms  an  "odd  lot,"  containing, 
among  other  items,  two  volumes  of  the  Constitutional  and 
Public  Ltdger.  So  many  catalogues  appear  from  day  to 
day  that,  although  some  reminiscences  may  have  drifted 
into  the  mind  of  here  and  there  a  student  of  Thackeray, 
no  more  than  one  collector  in  London  had  the  perspicuity 
to  discern  the  importance  of  the  "lot."  Hence,  and  I 
chanced  to  be  present  when  they  came  under  the  ham- 
mer, these  two  parcels  of  old  music  and  the  Constitutional 
fell  to  the  bid  of  only  five  or  six  dollars.  On  Saturday 
last  (March  18),  however,  the  identical  tomes  were  in- 
cluded in  Messrs.  Sotheby's  sale.  The  why  and  where- 
fore of  their  interest  was  carefully  printed,  and  this  time 
the  spirited  competition  did  not  stop  till  Messrs.  Robson 
made  a  final  offer  of  $1,050.  The  cause  of  this  note- 
worthy price  for  two  volumes  of  an  old  newspaper  may  be 
briefly  explained,  particularly  as  in  so  doing  an  interesting 
chapter  in  Thackeray's  early  history  will  be  touched  upon. 

In  1836  the  Metropolitan  newspaper  company,  with  a 
capital  of  /oo,ooo  in  6,000  shares  of  £10  each,  was 
formed  in  London.  At  the  first  meeting,  held  on  August 
1,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Major  Carmichael  Smyth,  it 
was  resolved  to  buy  an  existing  journal,  the  Public  Ledger, 
and  to  transform  it  into  an  important  political  organ. 
Major  Smyth  was,  of  course,  Thackeray's  stepfather,  and, 
in  addition  to  investing,  it  is  thought,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  in  the  shares  of  the  company,  the  future  novelist 
at  once  became  its  Paris  correspondent  Number  1  of 
the  Constitutional  was  issued  on  September  15,  1836,  and 
it  appeared  for  the  last  time  on  July  1  of  the  following 
year.  Between  September  27  and  February  18  Thackeray 
contributed  almost  fifty  letters  to  this  paper.  The  initials 
adopted  on  each  occasion  are  "  T.  T. ,"  the  same  as  those 
he  used  a  year  or  two  later  when  writing  to  the  Corsair, 
initials,  too,  that  point  to  the  probability  of  his  responsi- 
bility for  a  rhyming  letter  "From  One  in  Cambridge  to- 
One  in  Town,"  which  appeared  in  the  Snob,  the  under- 
graduate sheet  in  which  his  "Timbuctoo"  was  printed. 
Tennyson's  poem,  by  the  way,  was  awarded  the  prize  on 
that  occasion.  It  is  held  by  some  of  his  biographers  that 
the  Constitutional,  and  not  the  National  Standard,  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  losses  that  compelled  Thackeray  to  aban- 
don art  for  literature.  But  this  is  a  moot  point,  and 
trustworthy  evidence  is  difficult  to  obtain. 

Thackeray's  last  signed  contribution  from  Paris  ap- 
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peared  in  the  Constitutional  of  February  18,  1837.  In  the 
same  month  it  was  announced  that  the  paper  would  be 
enlarged  to  a  size  "exceeding  that  of  any  other  daily 
journal,"  and  on  March  1  the  promised  additional  column 
was  added.  Now,  however,  a  further  call  of  £\  was 
made  on  the  shares,  and,  subsequent  to  a  meeting  held 
on  May  13,  the  original  size  was  reverted  to.  On  June 
22  the  Constitutional  was  heavily  lined  with  black,  as  a 
token  of  respect  on  the  death  of  the  king ;  and  on  July  1 
it  appeared  for  the  last  time.  Possibly,  probably  even, 
the  farewell  address,  in  which  allusion  is  made  to  the  one 
man — Major  Carmichael  Smyth,  conceivably — who  had 
loyally  stood  by  the  venture,  and  aided  it  financially  to  the 
limit  of  his  power,  is  from  Thackeray's  pen.  This  editorial 
notice,  "  To  Readers  of  the  Constitutional,  ''  begins  : 

The  Constitutional  makes  its  appearance  this  morning 
for  the  last  time.  The  mournful  border  which  it  so  re- 
cently put  on  was  a  shadow  of  the  coming  event,  and  the 
black  margin  is  today  worn  with  a  double  significance. 
We  can  estimate  the  feelings  of  the  gentleman  who  once 
walked  at  his  own  funeral. 

+ 

Edwin  Abbey's  Studio 

M.  II.  Si'iklmann.  in  the  April  M^-aiinr  <•/  Art,  Ix>ndon  and  New 
York.  Condensed  for  1'itw.ic  Opinion 

Mr.  Abbey  rinds  himself  installed  in  the  fine  old  manor- 
house  known  for  many  generations  as  "Morgan  hall.'' 
Here  he  may  be  seen  at  work  in  what  is,  perhaps,  the 
largest  private  painter's  studio  in  England,  adapted  for 
the  large  works  upon  which  he  has  been  and  still  is  en- 
gaged; almost  as  large  a  hall  as  that  in  which  a  sculptor 
builds  up  his  monuments,  or  the  scene-painter  prepares 
his  back-cloths  for  the  stage.  Built  especially  for  the 
preparation  of  the  Boston  library  decorations,  it  measures 
some  twenty-five  yards  by  fourteen,  and  the  appearance  of 
size  is  increased  by  the  blackened  timber  roof  and  rafters. 
It  is  a  workshop,  not  a  show-place,  but  none'  the  less  pic- 
turesque for  that — a  place  where  great  thoughts  may  be 
carried  out  on  a  fitting  scale,  and  where  many  a  lofty  con- 
ception is  in  the  course  of  concretion.  Enormous  easels, 
a  dozen  or  more,  laden  with  vast  canvases  in  every  stage 
of  completion  occupy  but  a  fraction  of  the  space;  tapes- 
tries hang  from  heavy  frames,  not  for  decoration  but  for 
use,  and  carved  oak  doors  and  panels  rest  against  the 
walls;  studies  and  casts  of  curious  architectural  features 
and  sculptures;  arms  and  armor,  lay  figures  and  figurines; 
stacks  of  canvases,  unused,  half-used,  and  used,  for 
sketches  from  nature,  or  ideal  compositions,  or  pictures 
"on  the  way;"  chests  of  drawers  full  of  specimens  of  su- 
perbly designed  materials — velvets,  brocades,  and  silks  of 
various  periods  and  special  manufacture — with  new  fabrics 
of  particular  color  or  design,  mere  bits,  many  of  them, 
but  sufficient  to  reveal  the  texture  or  their  secrets  of  light 
and  shade;  old  chairs,  musical  instruments,  and  "proper- 
ties "  of  various  kinds — all  things,  in  this  vast  apartment, 
as  accessories  for  the  designer's  craft  and  nothing  more. 

Within  this  vast  room,  then,  wherein  great  canvases, 
fifteen  and  eighteen  feet  in  length,  set  up  upon  gigantic 
easels,  look  little  more  than  pictures  of  "  cabinet  "  size, 
hardly  less  than  a  dozen  works  are  even  now  proceeding. 
There  is  the  great  panel  for  the  royal  exchange.  Then 
there  is  an  Othello  standing  beside  Desdemona's  bed,  still 
in  violent  action,  and  racked  by  the  most  ignoble  passion 
that  drove  him  to  the  deed.  There  is,  too,  a  Romola-like 
love-scene  in  mediaeval  Italy,  in  which  a  slender  maid  and 
her  lover  hasten  up  a  rough  stone  terrace-like  path,  the 
sky  chequered  with  boughs  of  blossoming  apple-trees,  and 
the  distance  shut  in  by  the  blue  and  grey  mountains  be- 
yond. Next  we  have  the  "  Henry  VIII,"  to  which  allu- 
sion has  already  been  made,  and  which,  if  the  promise  it 
holds  out  is  fully  redeemed,  will  become  one  of  the  artist's 
most  dramatic  works — full  of  dignity  and  dramatic  inter- 


est, original  in  arrangement,  and  striking  alike  in  method 
of  lighting  and  in  general  effect.    Then  there  are  the  five 
great  pictures  of  "The  Holy  Grail,"  completing  the  serin  j 
of  ten  for  the  Boston  library,  and  the  series  of  studies  of  I 
costumes  for  "Richard  II," designed  for  Sir  Henry  Irvins;  1 
in  view  of  the  intended  revival  of  the  play.    Besides  all 
these,  and  the  numerous  series  of  "The  Deserted  Village  \ 
drawings,  are  two  or  three  extremely  elaborate  designs  for  ! 
an  edition  of  the  Bible,  of  which  too  little  has  been  heard  1 
in  England     This  work,  which  is  to  be  illustrated  by  tht 
chief  artists  of  Europe  and  published  by  an  amateur  bib  1 
liophile  society,  has  been  for  some  years  in  preparation  j 
and  will,  from  what  I  have  seen,  be  an  extraordinarily  fine  i 
work,  and,  I  imagine,  by  no  means  so  inharmonious  01 
heterogeneous  in  effect  as  might  at  the  first  moment  ap- 
pear.  Three  of  the  chief  artists  of  this  brilliant  band  have 
already  died — Leighton,  Bume-Jones,  and  Puvis  de  Cha 
vannes;  the  others  include  Messrs.  Sargent,  Alma-Tadcnu, 
Walter  Crane,  Frank  Dicksee,  Menzel,  Morelli,  Dagnan- 
Bouveret,  Gerome,  and  Tissot. 

Various  Topics 

New  York  Titles  :  Still  another  version,  and  with  it  an- 
other spelling  of  "  Omar  Khayyam."  John  Lane  will  present 
some  time  in  May  a  translation  from  the  original  of  the  fa- 
mous poem  made  by  Mrs.  H.  M.  Cadell,  who  calls  her  woil 
"  The  Ruba'yat  of  Omae  Kayam."  The  versification  and 
spirit  are  said  to  be  excellent. 

Marcel  PreVost,  the  author  of  "  Demi-Vierges,"  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  socitti  ties  gens  de  lettres,  Jules 
Lemattrc  of  the  French  academy  and  of  the  league  of  the 
fatherland  being  his  opponent.  In  his  speech  of  acceptance 
M.  Prevost  declared  that  "  it  would  bt  a  shame  to  expel  like 
cowards  a  colleague  and  master  like  Zola  because  the  mob  is 
now  yelping  at  hi*  back." 

The  dean  and  chapter  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  London, 
having  reported  that  a  memorial  dedicated  to  the  late  Sir 
John  Millais  was  impossible,  supposably  from  constructive 
reasons,  the  committee  of  the  Millais  memorial  has  deter- 
mined that  a  statue  be  erected  "  in  a  prominent  position  in 
connection  with  the  National  gallery  of  British  art.  founded 
by  Sir  Henry  Tate,  on  the  embankment  at  Millbank." 

Arena  :  Count  Tolstoi  is  like  one  of  the  great  painters  ol 
old.  After  forming  the  plan  ol  his  work,  and  gathering  a 
great  number  of  studies,  he  begins  with  a  charcoal  sketch, 
so  to  speak,  and  writes  rapidly,  not  thinking  of  details 
What  he  writes  in  this  way  he  gives  to  Countess  Sophia  An- 
dreevna  to  copy  out,  or  to  one  of  his  daughters,  or  to  one  u: 
his  intimate  friends,  to  whom  this  task  may  give  pleasure. 

Crifir  :  The  delicacy  and  refinement  of  Mr.  George 
Moore's  language  even  under  excitement  is  remarkable.  His 
latest  novel,  ••  Evelyn  Inncs,"  has  been  excluded  from  the 
Messrs.  Smith  s  news-stands  in  England,  and  in  giving  vent  to 
his  feelings  on  the  subject  Mr.  Moore  says  :  "  The  public 
was,  is,  and  always  will  be  a  filthy  cur,  feeding  upon  offo. 
which  the  duty  of  every  artist  is  to  kick  in  the  ribs  every  time 
the  brute  crosses  his  path."  Is  this  Mr.  Moore's  way  of  an 
nouncing  the  popularity  of  his  novel  ? 

Robert  Browning,  Jr.,  who  has  recently  been  so  severely 
criticised  for  giving  to  the  world  the  love-letters  of  his  father 
and  mother,  figures  as  follows  in  the  autobiography  of  Fe'.u 
Stone  Moscheles,  the  celebrated  English  portrait  painter 
(Harper  and  Brothers): 

Browning's  sun  w;is  also  a  constant  visitor  at  my  studio.  He 
was  equally  gifted  as  a  musician  and  as  a  painter,  so  much  So  thai 
for  a  time  he  seemed  inclined  to  sit  down  and  await  events 
Owing  to  the  influence  of  Millais,  however,  he  chose  painting 
When  he  began  to  exhibit,  no  father  could  be  more  anxious  aboui 
a  son's  reputation  or  prouder  of  his  successes  than  was  Browning 
Praise  such  as  came  from  the  lips  or  pens  of  I>eighton,  Mtllai* 
and  other  friends,  warmed  his  heart,  confirming,  as  it  did,  his  Ix- 
lief  in  his  sou's  powers.  He  could  l>e  sensitive  when  full  justi>v 
was  not  done  him,  as  when  his  statue  of  Dryope  was  refused  »' 
the  royal  academy.  When  the  academy  rejected  it,  Browning 
was  eloquently  indignant,  and  well  he  might  be,  for  his  son  > 
work  was  remarkable,  and  as  it  now  stands  in  the  vast  entrancr 
hall  of  the  Plazzo  Rczzonico  many  think  that  it  challenges  coir 
parison  with  some  of  the  great  masterpieces  in  Venice. 
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MISCELLANY 

Commerce  and  the  College 

New  York  Timtt 
The  chamber  of  commerce  has  formally  approved  a 
plan  submitted  by  President  Low  of  Columbia  university 
for  establishing  a  four  years'  course  in  commerce  in  that 
institution.  It  is  a  careful  and  seriously  developed  plan 
and  will  require  a  guarantee  of  income  for  some  years  of 
from  512,000  to  $20,oco — the  revenue,  at  current  rates,  of 
at  least  from  $240,000  to  $400,000.  The  experiment  is 
by  no  means  wholly  novel,  though  the  plan  is  more  ex- 
tended and  elaborate  than  any  with  w'hich  we  are  familiar. 
Instruction  »n  the  principles  of  commerce  and  in  the 
lines  of  knowledge  bearing  on  commerce  has  long  been 
imparted  in  Germany,  in  France,  in  Austro- Hungary,  and, 
to  a  more  limited  extent,  in  England.  There  are  like 
departments  in  several  American  colleges,  while  very 
careful  and  useful  instruction  relating  chiefly  to  the 
methods  of  commerce,  but  embracing  a  certain  amount 
of  theory,  has  for  some  forty  years  been  given  in  various 
business  schools. 

As  we  understand  the  Columbia  plan  it  proposes  to 
take  young  men  who  have  had  schooling,  including 
Knglish,  mathematics,  a  natural  science,  and  one  modern 
language,  such  as  is  required  for  entrance  to  Columbia. 
These  it  will  train  for  four  years  in  the  principles  govern- 
ing business,  combined  with  detailed  couises  in  practice, 
giving  at  the  same  time  opportunities  for  the  study  of  in- 
dustrial chemistry,  of  a  second  and  third  modern 
language  and  of  literature,  if  any  of  these  be  desired. 
The  courses  in  practice  would  be  accounting,  transporta- 
tion, trade  technique,  commercial  ethics,  credits,  insur- 
ance, and  commercial  opportunities.  The  main  idea  will 
tx  to  give  as  sound  and  complete  general  training  as  can 
Ik  given  in  the  time  allowed,  with  such  elective  specialties 
a*  the  student  may  desire  and  may  be  able  to  pursue  in 
onnection  with  the  general  curriculum. 

There  arc  two  ways  in  which  men  of  affairs  will  look 
it  a  scheme  of  this  sort.  Some  will  say:  "You  can't 
teach  experience  and  you  can't  get  along  without  it ;  the 
Ltfst  school  to  learn  business  in  is  business  itself,"  and 
thus  dismiss  the  matter.  But  this  hardly  covers  the  case, 
»i  is  seen  by  others,  including  those  interested  in  the  plan 
"i"  the  chamber  of  commerce.  This  will  say  :  "  Certainly 
>"0  can't  teach  experience  or  get  on  without  it,  but  you 
an  fit  the  mind  of  a  young  man  by  study  of  the  generali- 
utions  based  on  the  experience  of  the  world  to  make  a 
tatter  use  of  his  own  experience  than  he  otherwise  could." 
T  his  seems  to  us  the  sounder  view,  and  clearly  the  men 
"ho  arc  ready  to  back  it  with  their  money  have  a  right  to 
li  >ld  it  without  criticism. 

A  New  Method  of  Pressing  Plants 

Ai.fcF.RT  P.  Morse,  in  the  April  Plant  H'ivM,  Uirigliamtoti. 
New  York 

The  usual  method  of  pressing  plants,  though  often 
S:vmg  excellent  results,  is  attended  with  certain  incon- 
gruences and  drawbacks  which  become  of  serious  impor- 
tance when  perfect  specimens  are  required.  Some  years 
»(to  I  became  dissatisfied  with  the  old  method;  dissatisfac- 
t.on  led  to  experiment,  and  experiment  evolved  one 
.much  superior  to  it  in  the  ease  and  certainty  with  which 
'He  best  results  attainable — artistic  and  scientific — can  be 
*wured.  Success  in  these  particulars  can  be  secured  only 
'')'  some  process  allowing  complete  inspection  without 
disarrangement  of  specimens.  For  this  purpose  I  devised 
and  have  used  with  gratifying  success  the  following  pro- 
c«»,  which  may  be  called  the  "  glass  and  cotton  "  method: 
The  materials  needed  arc  a  number  of  quarter-inch 
«--irds  about  12  by  18  inches;  a  supply  of  cotton  batting; 
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a  supply  of  old,  or  at  least  soft  and  bibulous,  cotton 
sheeting;  a  number  of  panes  of  glass  of  the  same  size  or 
half  as  large  as  the  mounting  paper:  a  number  of  frag- 
ments of  glass  of  various  sizes — 1  x  2,  2x3,  2x4  inches 
(all  of  the  glass  should  have  the  sharp  edges  removed  by- 
sandpaper  or  grinding);  two  or  three  long,  slender,  steel 
knitting  needles — or,  better,  hat-pins  without  heads — 
stuck  into  small  handles;  and  a  few  of  the  usual  driers. 

For  pressing,  take  one  of  the  boards,  place  on  it  a 
drier,  cover  this  with  a  layer  of  cotton-batting  half  an 
inch  or  more  thick,  and  on  this  lay  a  single  or  double 
thickness  of  the  sheeting.  Select  a  specimen  adapted  to 
the  size  of  the  mounting-paper,  place  it  on  the  cloth, 
arrange  the  parts  as  desired,  holding  them  down  tem- 
porarily if  need  be  with  the  slips  of  glass.  When  suf- 
ficiently wilted  or  relaxed  remove  the  glass^lips  and  place 
over  it  one  of  the  large  panes  of  glass,  arranging  any  por- 
tions, if  necessary,  with  one  of  the  long  steel  needles  by 
inserting  this  from  the  sides  or  ends.  If  difficulty  is  ex- 
perienced in  working  with  the  full-sized  pane  use  the  half- 
size,  arranging  each  half  in  turn.  Petals  or  any  part  liable 
to  stick  to  the  glass  should  be  covered  with  paraffined 
paper  before  the  glass  is  laid  on.  Every  part  of  the  spe- 
cimen is  now  held  in  place  against  the  glass  by  an  elastic 
layer  of  dry,  absorbent  material  which  will,  upon  pres- 
sure, rapidly  extract  the  juices  of  the  plant  while  holding 
it  fully  extended.  For  pressing,  the  boards,  with  their 
superimposed  burdens,  are  piled  one  upon  another,  the 
topmost  glass  is  covered  with  a  board  and  weights  placed 
on  top  of  all.  There  is  no  danger  of  breaking  the  glass, 
since  each  piece  is  supported  by  the  board  immediately 
above  it  If  the  driers,  cotton  and  cloths  are  thoroughly 
dry  to  begin  with,  it  is  usually  unnecessary  to  change 
them. 

By  this  method  any  undesirable  arrangement,  such 
as  interference  or  holding  of  parts,  is  at  once  noticed  and 
may  be  readily  adjusted;  while  by  judicious  bending, 
folding,  and  placing,  truly  artistic  effects  may  be  secured 
for  permanent  mounts.  While  not  suited  to  rough  field- 
work  or  rapid  treatment  of  plants  in  quantity,  this 
method  is  unexcelled  for  preparing  the  finest  quality  of 
museum  and  exhibition  specimens,  and  I  earnestly  com- 
mend it  to  the  attention  of  every  botanist  who  wishes 
to  display  to  the  best  advantage  the  scientific  charac- 
ters of  the  species,  and  to  the  lover  of  beauty  who  seeks 
to  retain  in  the  hortus  siccus  something  of  the  grace  and 
charm  of  the  living  plants. 

* 

The  Union  of  Two  Great  Fortunes 

•  Martin  Dooley.''  in  ihc  Chicago  (til.)  Journal 
Copyright.  |8<H) 

"  They'se  wan  thing  that  always  makes  me  feel  sure  iv 
what  Hogan  calls  th'  safety  iv  our  dimmycratic  institu- 
tions," said  Mr.  Dooley,  "an'  that's  th'  inthrest  th'  good 
people  iv  New  York  takes  in  a  weddin'  iv  th'  millyonaires. 
Th'  sthrccts  is  crowded.  Th'  cars  can  har'ly  get  through. 
Th'  polis  foorce  is  out  an'  hammerin'  th'  heads  iv  th'  de- 
lighted throng.  Business  is  suspinded.  They'se  no 
money  in  Wall  sthreet  It's  all  at  th'  sacred  scene.  Hour 
be  hour,  as  th'  prisints  ar-re  delivered,  th'  bank  rates  go 
up.  Th'  threcasury  departminl  has  to  go  on  a  silver  basis, 
there  bcin'  no  goold  to  manyfacther  into  plunks. 

"  Inside  th'  house  th'  pnsints  cast  a  gooldcn  gleam  on 
th'  beauchious  scene.  Th'  happy  father  is  seen  seated  at 
a  table  dictatin'  millyon-dollar  checks  to  a  stenographer. 
Th'  goold  chandeliers  is  draped  with  r-ropes  iv  dimons  an' 
pearls.  Twinty  firemen  fr'm  th'  New  York  Cinthral  rail- 
road is  shovelin'  dimon-shtudded  pickle  crutcs  into  th' 
back  yard  among  th'  yachts  an'  hor-rses.  Chansy  Depoo 
enthers  an'  thrips  over  a  box  iv  bonds.  '  Ar-re  these  th' 
holy  bonds  iv  mathrimonyr"  he  says,  fr  he  is  a  wild  diwle 
an' ye  can't  stop  his  jokin',  aven  on  solemn  occasions. 
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"  Th'  soggarth  comes  in  afther  awhile,  carryin'  a  goold 
prayer-book,  th'  gift  iv  th'  Rothschilds,  an'  stands  behind 
a  small  but  val'yable  pree  Doo.  To  th'  soft,  meelojous 
chune  iv  th'  Wagner  Palace  Weddin*  March  fr'm  Long 
Green  th'  groom  enthers,  simply  but  ixpinsively  attired  in 
govermint  fours  an  fannin  himsilf  with  a  bunch  iv  first 
morgedge  bonds.  Th'  prayers  f  r  th'  occasion,  printed  on 
neffotyable  paper,  is  disthributed  among  th'  guests.  Th' 
bride  was  delayed  be  th'  crowd  outside,  but  fin'Uy  she 
med  it,  an'  th'  two  happy,  happy  childer,  whose  sunshiny 
youth  ripresinted  five  thousand  miles  of  thrack,  eight  goold 
mines,  wan  hundherd  millyon  dollars  worth  iv  rollin'  stock, 
an'  a  majority  inthrest  in  the  Chicago  stock  yards,  was 
r-ready  for  th'  nicissary  transfers  that  wud  establish  th' 
com-bination. 

"Th'  ceremeny  was  brief,  but  inthrestin'.  Th'  happy 
father  forced  his  way  through  di'mond  stomachers  an'  they 
was  tears  in  his  eyes  as  he  handed  th'  clargyman,  whose 
name  was  Murphy,  but  he  carried  himsilf  as  well  as  if  he 
was  used  to  it,  handed  him  a  check  f'r  tin  millyon  dollars. 
I  don't  blame  him.  Divvle  the  bit.  Me  own  hear-rt  is 
hard  an'  me  eyes  ar-rc  dhry,  but  I'd  break  down  if  I  had 
to  hand  anny  wan  that  much.  '  I  suppose  th'  check  is 
good?"  says  th'  clargyman.  '  Tis  certyfied,'  says  the 
weepin'  father.  '  Do  ye  take  this  check,'  says  th'  clargy- 
man, '  to  have  an'  to  hold,  until  some  wan  parts  ye  fr'm 
it  ?'  he  says.  'I  do,'  says  th'  young  man.  'Thin,'  says 
th'  clargyman,  '  I  see  no  r-rcason  why  ye  shudden't  be 
marrid  an'  live  comfortable,'  he  says,  an'  marrid  they  were, 
in  th'  same  ol",  foolish  way  that  people's  been  marrid  in  fr 
cinchries. 

"Tis  a  wondher  to  me  th'  ceremony  ain't  changed. 
Th'  time  is  comin',  Hinnissy,  whin  millyonaires  'II  not  be 
marrid  be  Father  Murphy,  but  be  th'  gov'nors  iv  th'  stock 
exchange.  They'll  be  put  through  th'  clearin'  house,  me 
faith,  an'  securities  II  be  issued  be  th'  combination. 
Twinty-year,  goold-secured,  four  per  cint  bonds  rv  math- 
rimony  !  Aha,  'tis  a  joke  that  Chansy  Depoo  might've 
med  ! 

"Th' crowd  outside  waited,  checrin'  an'  fightin'  th' 
polis,  an'  it  showed  how  thrue  th'  people  in  New  York  is 
to  th'  thraditions  iv  Jefferson  that  divvle  a  wan  iv  thim'd 
move  away  till  th'  check'd  been  passed  fr'm  father  to  son 
an'  th'  important  part  iv  th'  sacred  ceremony  was  over. 
Thin  a  few  iv  thim  wint  home  to  cuk  dinner  f  r  their  hus- 
bands, who  was  previnted  be  their  jooties  at  th'  gas  house 
from  attindin'  th'  function.  Th'  r-rest  remained  an'  see 
th*  two  gr-reat  fortunes  get  into  their  carredge,  pursued 
be  th'  guests,  peltin'  thim  with  seed  pearls." 

+ 

How  Do  Wild  Birds  Die  ? 

K.  Kkarton,  in  the  London  SfitaJtrr.  Condensed  for 
Public  Opinion 
There  is  no  question  in  the  natural  history  world  which 
puzzles  the  popular  mind  more  than  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  wild  birds  die  a  natural  death.  The  dis- 
crepancy between  the  number  of  birds  bred  and  those 
found  dead  from  purely  natural  causes  is  so  strikingly 
great  that  there  is  little  wonder  that  the  subject  is  much 
enshrouded  in  mystery.  Extended  travels  and  observa- 
tions have  convinced  me  that  a  very  small  percentage  of 
our  wild  birds  really  die  a  natural  death,  and  that  acci- 
dents and  enemies  of  various  kinds  account  for  the  ma- 
jority of  them.  In  considering  the  question  we  must  in 
the  first  place  omit  infantile  mortality,  which,  from  one 
cause  and  another,  such  as  lack  of  food  and  inclement 
weather,  is  very  great,  as  may  be  seen  by  wandering 
through  our  woods  in  the  springtime,  or  visiting  the 
breeding  haunts  of  such  gregarious  species  as  cormo- 
rants or  terns.  One  very  important  circumstance  which 
prevents  many  wild  birds  dying  a  natural  death  is  that 


the  non-predatory  ones  are  seldom  permitted  to  do  so  by 
their  enemies,  for  when  they  sicken  they  naturally  lose 
some  of  their  wonted  vigilance  and  activity,  and  are  there- 
fore not  in  a  position  to  detect  danger  so  quickly  as  of 
yore,  or  make  their  escape  with  the  necessary  amount  of 
expedition.  In  the  case  of  birds  of  prey,  if  old  age  or 
illness  should  reduce  their  watchfulness  and  energy  suffi- 
ciently to  bring  them  within  the  range  of  a  shot  gun,  man 
seldom  allows  an  opportunity  of  encompassing  their  de- 
struction to  pass  by. 

Of  course,  hard  winters  reduce  the  food  supply  of 
such  birds  as  thrushes,  redwings,  and  black-birds,  for  ex- 
ample, sufficiently  to  kill  them  off  in  vast  numbers.  After 
the  terrible  protracted  visitation  of  frost  and  snow  we  ex- 
perienced during  the  first  two  or  three  months  of  the  year 
1895,  I  found  the  remains  of  a  great  many  such  species 
in  the  puffin-burrows  at  the  Fame  islands,  and  during  a 
single  walk  in  Westmorland  picked  up  no  less  than  eight 
skeletons  of  grouse  that  had  died  of  starvation  when  down 
in  the  meadow  fields.  The  condition  of  the  last-named 
shy  mountain  birds  became  so  pitiable  that  they  were  to 
be  seen  walking  along  the  streets  of  even  good-sized  mar- 
ket towns  in  search  of  food,  and  were  reduced  to  only  half 
their  former  weight.  Robins,  although  such  familiar  little 
birds,  are  full  of  mystery.  One  pair  will  rear  two  broods 
of  four  and  five  each  in  a  single  season,  and  yet,  in  spite 
of  this,  the  following  winter  will  not  show  an  increased 
stock.  The  facts  that  a  certain  number  of  members  of 
species  migrate,  and  that  a  small  percentage  may  be 
slain  by  the  ever-present  and  general  mischievous  cat. 
will  not  account  in  any  way  for  what  the  shop-keepers 
would  call  the  unknown  "leakage  from  stock." 

The  fact  that  very  few  of  the  lifeiess  bodies  of  birds 
that  have  succumbed  to  perfectly  natural  causes  are  seen 
may  be  accounted  for  in  various  ways.  When  seized 
with  illness  many  of  them  no  doubt  seek  the  most  secluded 
parts  of  woods  so  as  to  escape  their  enemies;  those  that 
die  in  exposed  places  arc  no  doubt  speedily  devoured  by 
hedgehogs,  crows,  and  other  creatures  unaverse  to  food 
which  they  have  not  slain  for  themselves;  and,  lastly, 
multitudes  of  ants,  flies  and  beetles  quickly  consume  any 
carrion  left  undisturbed  in  the  fields  during  the  summer 
time. 

+ 

Various  Topics 

A  fisherman's  trawling  net  brought  up  recently,  near  Car- 
lingford  Lough,  on  the  Irish  coast,  a  lot  of  law  document* 
missing  in  Irish  chancery  cases.  Though  much  damaged, 
the  papers  could  be  read. 

Got  tin  gen  university  has  established  a  seminary  for  ••  TV 
Science  oflnsurance,"  with  two  sections,  one  mathematical, 
the  other  legal  and  administrative.  There  are  over  sixty  in 
surance  students  atready. 

By  order  of  the  emperor  of  Corea  the  members  of  the 
Corean  legation  in  Washington  must  hereafter  wear  clothing 
required  by  the  custom  of  this  country.  Hitherto  they  have 
appeared  in  oriental  garb. 

Harptr't  Bazar :  A  law  class  of  forty-eight  women  ha* 
just  been  graduated  from  the  New  York  university.  It  ts 
now  nine  years  since  this  course  was  introduced,  yet  the 
public  is  just  beginning  to  understand  and  appreciate  it* 
purpose.  Its  aim  is  not  to  make  lawyers  out  of  women,  but 
to  give  them  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  laws  which  con- 
cern them,  especially  in  the  direction  of  the  management  of 
property. 

The  grave  of  William  Dawes,  in  King's  chapel  burying 
ground,  Boston,  has  been  suitably  marked  by  the  Massachu- 
setts Sons  of  the  Revolution.  Dawes  was  one  of  the  tw 
messengers,  Paul  Revere  being  the  other,  who  were  sent  by 
Warren  on  the  night  of  April  19.  1775.  *«»  Lexington 
and  Concord  that  the  British  soldiers  were  coming.  A 
bronze  tablet  giving  this  and  other  facts  was  unveiled  on  hi* 
grave  on  the  anniversary-  of  his  exploit. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 

Pastor  Naudie's  Young  Wife 

ftotsr  AhU';  >'mie  HVf.  ByEnoVACD  Rod. 
irwnlatBd  by  B«adi.iv  Oilman.  Cloth,  pp.  jj*. 
$i.»5.   Bo*tao:  Little,  Brown  &  Cu. 

The  presence  of  M.  Rod  in  our  country, 
whither  he  has  come  heralded  not  only 
as  a  famous  lecturer  and  critic  but  as 
the  apostle  of  what  he  is  pleased  to 
term  "intuitivism"  in  fiction,  lends  an 
additional  interest  to  the  appearance  of 
his  latest  work.    It  is  a  study  of  lite  in 
the  historic  French  town  of  La  Rochelle, 
and,  no  doubt,  a  faithful  picture  of  that 
obscure  old  Protestant  bourgeois  com- 
munity. But  M.  Rod  makes  no  point  of 
local  color,  and  once  launched  in  the 
story  we  are  concerned  with  neither 
time  nor  place,  but  wholly  and  unre- 
servedly with   the  manage  of  Pastor 
Nautli<  and  the  inner  life  of  its  mem- 
bers.   The   little  drama  is  one  that 
might  be  enacted  anywhere.  Pastor 
Naudie\  a  middle-aged  widower,  learns 
that  an  attractive  young  woman  has 
formed  a  romantic  attachment  for  him- 
seil  and  is  anxious  to  become  his  wile. 
He  has  certain  misgivings  about  the  out- 
come of  such  a  marriage,  and  for  a  while 
listens  to  their  promptings,  but  eventu- 
al) he  yields — for  the  sake  of  his  four 
motherless  children  he  tells  his  Calvin- 
istic  conscience — but  in  reality  because 
he  has  grown  to  love  the  young  woman 
:p.  a  blind,  reckless  way  that  mocks  at 
reason.     Scarcely  a  year  after  their 
marriage  he  discovers  that  his  young 
wife's  love  for  him  was  but  a  caprice, 
that  she  had  loved  many  another  man 
in  the  same  way,  and  was,  even  then, 
enshrining  another  idol  in  her  heart. 
The  situation  is  tragic,  but  M.  Rod  docs 
rot  permit  a  tragedy:  he  remembers 
that  he  is  dealing  with  a  provincial 
fistor  who  must  think  ol  his  church,  his 
neighbors,  his  family,  who  must  turn  to 
tiie  world  a  smiling  face  and  fight  out 
h;s  battle  in  grim  silence. 

It  is  in  depicting  this  soul  struggle 
mat  M.  Rod  is  on  his  chosen  ground. 
With  a  lew  masterly  touches  he  makes 
us  feel  the  full  force  of  this  conflict  be- 
ween  conscience  and  passion,  for  Pastor 
Naudi<  still  loves  his  wife,  even  after  he 
recognizes  her  dryness  of  soul,  her  egot- 
ism, and  her  hardness  of  heart.  And  this 
rr.an,  who,  like  the  long  line  ol  Protest- 
ant theologians  from  whom  he  is  de- 
scended, is  a  tower  of  strength  in  battling 
'at  a  great  cause,  becomes  a  veritable 
coward  in  the  presence  of  the  unworthy 
woman  he  loves.  It  is  a  pitiable  spec- 
tacle— the  loftiest  conception  of  truth 
'looping  to  the  shallowest  subterfuge  to 
excuse  his  wife's  foibles  to  the  world  and 
•')  himself.  Yet  so  completely  has  he 
won  our  sympathies  that  while  we  groan 
with  him  when  his  iron  conscience  has 
'nm  on  the  rack,  we  feel,  as  he  felt,  the 
■ascination  of  the  beautiful  young  wife 
and  something  of  the  charm  of  her  pre- 
sence; we  can  even  comprehend  that 
"when  he  received  a  direct  blow  to  his 
feelings,  he  took  it  without  quite  under- 
standing it,  or  even  daring  to  under- 
stand it."  Perhaps  it  is  a  part  of  the 
author  s  method  that  we  should  interpret 
Pastor  Naadte  as  the  novelist  interpreted 
turn,  but  that  we  should  know  the  young 
wife  as  Pastor  Naudit  knew  her.  At 
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any  rate  M.  Rod  has  made  us,  for  the 
time  being,  view  life  and  character 
through  Pastor  Naudie's  eyes.  We  look 
upon  his  grand  old  father  with  a  sort  of 
filial  affection;  we  see  in  one  of  the  in- 
fluential members  of  his  congregation  a 
rigid,  unsympathetic  autocrat,  who  re- 
garded religion  as  an  important  part  of 
the  complete  equipment  of  a  good  house, 
one  who  falls  into  Browning's  category 
of  "finished  and  finite  clods,  untroubled 
by  a  spark;"  we  look  upon  another  as 
an  honest  doubter  seeking  vainly  for  the 
truth  ;  in  short,  whether  in  family  or 
clerical  relations,  we  seem  to  take  people 
at  the  estimate  of  the  pastor  of  La 
Rochelle.  ' 

As  was  said  before,  M.  Rod  has  an- 
nounced himself  the  apostle  of  "intuitiv- 
ism" which  he  tells  us  consists  in  "look- 
ing into  ourselves,  in  order,  not  to  know 
and  love  ourselves,  but  to  know  and  to 
love  others;  in  seeking  in  the  microcosm 
of  our  own  heart  the  action  of  the  human 
heart;  in  making  our  heart  the  starting 
point  from  which  to  go  beyond  ourselves, 
because  within  ourselves,  whatever  may 
be  said  to  the  contrary,  the  whole  world 
is  reflected."  Though  in  full  knowledge 
of  the  author's  formula,  in  reading 
"Pastor  Naudie's  Young  Wife"  we  arc 
not  conscious  of  his  method,  but  only  of 
a  clear,  direct  vision  of  life,  common- 
place in  its  expression,  but  tragic  in  its 
suppression.  Of  wit  and  humor  there 
is  little,  of  conscious  pathos  there  is 
none;  we  feel  the  burden  of  human  woe, 
yet  are  spared  the  agony  of  harrowing 
scenes.  In  discussing  fundamental 
problems  of  theology  and  religion,  M. 
Rod  is  alert  and  eloquent ;  these  are 
evidently  favorite  themes  but  he  does 
not  allow  them  to  exclude  more  vital 
interests.  Perhaps  the  most  notable 
•feature  of  this  novel  is  that  we  get  re- 
sults, not  processes.  "  Pastor  Naudie's 
Young  Wife  "  is  the  work  of  a  psychol- 
ogue  and  a  moralist,  but  the  analyzing 
and  the  moralizing  are  conducted  in  the 
laboratory,  and  we  are  given  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  experiment  a  simply  con- 
structed story  in  which  the  human  cle- 
ment predominates.  E.  O.  C. 

4- 

Story  of  the  Princess  des  Ursins  in 
Spain 

Sttrr  tj  {At  /Vm.v/J  Jtt  Urrimt  in  by  Con- 

■.tanc*  Hjii.   Cloth,  New  Yurk;  R.  H. 

Kuuell. 

Tins  book  is  disappointing  first  because 
it  fails  to  keep  the  promises  of  its  title- 
page  and  again  because  its  actual  con- 
tents, a  resume^  of  several  of  the  histories 
of  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  is 
uninteresting,  and,  besides,  pieced  to- 
gether in  slip-shod  manner  which  must 
be  tantalizing  to  the  scholar  and  very 
unsatisfactory  to  the  ordinary  reader. 
Miss  Hill  starts  off  well  enough  with  a 
letter  addressed  by  Princess  des  U rsins 
to  the  Martfchale  de  Noailles,  in  which 
the  duties  of  a  Spanish  tamartra-majror, 
at  the  court  of  Philip  V  are  set  forth 
with  rare  good  humor  : 

Pray  tell  Madame  de  Maintenon  that  it 
I  alone  who  am  privileged  to  take  the 
king  of  Spain's  drc*siiig-gown  from  him 
when  he  gets  into  bed.  ami  to  present  it  to 
him  with  his  slippers  when  he  rises.  So 
far  I  do  all  with  patience.  l>ut  it  is  really 
ludicrous  that  each  night,  when  the  king 
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enters  the  queen's  chamber,  the  Count  de 
Benevente  presents  me  with  his  majesty's 
sword  and  with  a  lamp  whose  oil  I  usually 
upset  over  my  clothes.  The  king  would 
never  rise  if  I  did  not  draw  aside  the  cur- 
tains of  his  bed,  for  it  would  be  considered 
sacrilege  for  any  one  but  myself  to  enter 
the  chamber.  The  other  night  the  lamp 
went  out  because  I  had  spilt  half  the  oil. 
In  the  morning  I  did  not  know  where  to 
rind  the  windows,  which  I  had  not  seen 
uncovered,  owing  to  our  arrival  at  the 
place  after  dark.  1  thought  1  should  have 
broken  my  nose  against  the  walls,  and 
there  were  the  king  of  Spain  and  myself 
jostling  against  each  other  in  the  dark  for 
nearly  a  <|uarter  of  an  hour  feeling  about 
for  the  shutters. 

Such  a  titbit  makes  one  hungry  for 
more,  but,  lo,  description  of  the  intimate 
domestic  life  of  these  royal  freaks,  and 
of  the  period  itself  receives  no  further 
attention  in  the  remaining  two  hundred 
odd  pages  of  the  book,  which,  instead, 
are  filled  with  high  politics,  scenes  of 
battlefields,  diplomatic  correspondence, 
etc.  As  for  Madame  des  U rsins,  we 
get  only  glimpses  of  her  writings;  Miss 
Hill  carefully  avoids  the  introduction  of 
any  acts  of  state  cratt  this  personally 
interesting  woman  is  credited  with.  It's 
like  a  talky  play— all  speeches  and  no 
action. 

We  pity  Miss  Hill  for  the  opportunities 
she  missed.  The  Duke  of  Orleans — the 
regent  of  after  years—  was  France's  gen- 
eralissimo in  Spain  under  Princess  des 
Ursins,  but  Miss  Hill  devotes  not  quite 
four  hundred  words  to  this  most  pictur- 
esque figure,  and  says  nothing  about  his 
mother,  the  Princess  Palatine,  of  whom 
the  lovers  of  historical  memoirs  can 
never  get  enough. 

The  publisher  has  made  a  very  hand- 
some book,  beautifully  printed  and 
adorned  with  interesting  portraits— only 
that  of  the  Princess  des  Ursins  is 
missing. 

+ 

Briefer  Notices 

Mrs.  M.  F..  M.  Davis  plants  the  seeds 
of  her  story,  "  The  Wire  Cutters."  in  the 
marriage,  some  little  time  before  the 
civil  war,  of  Leroy  Hilliard  to  a  noted 
southern  beauty,  Lila  Armstead.  This 
marriage  ended  very  abruptly  in  divorce, 
after  which  Lila  again  married,  this  time 
Francis  Deerford,  the  opposite  of  her 
first  husband  in  every  way.  Of  this  sec- 
ond marriage  two  sons  were  born,  the 
older  being  the  hero  of  Mrs.  Davis's 
story.  By  a  strange  coincidence  he  re- 
sembled not  his  own  father  but  his  moth- 
er's first  husband,  and  this  resemblance 
was  so  strong  and  so  hateful  to  both  pa- 
rents that  the  child  was  practically 
driven  away  from  home,  and  finally 
came  into  Hilliard's  care,  the  latter 
adopting  him  and  giving  him  his  own 
name.  Hilliard  was  killed  in  the  war, 
and  the  boy  was  brought  up  in  separa- 
tion from  his  own  mother  and  father. 
After  the  war  he  bought  a  ranch  in 
Texas  and  became  the  leader  of  those 
famous  assaults  on  the  barl>ed-wire 
fences.  But  his  leadership  was  not  rad- 
ical enough  to  suit  the  rough  men  of 
those  times,  and  he  was  supplanted  by  a 
more  reckless  leader  who  came  not 
only  to  be  his  rival  with  men  but  with 
women  as  well.    How  he  defeated  this 
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rival,  who  turned  out  to  be  his  younger 
brother,  can  be  more  satisfactorily 
learned  from  a  reading  of  Mrs.  Davis's 
clever  book.  (Houghton.  Mifflin  &Co., 
noston.) 

Lieutenant  J.  D.  Miley,  General  Shal- 
ter's  aide  during  the  fighting  around 
Santiago,  has  written  a  story  of 
campaign,  unembellished  by  incident, 
anecdote,  or  discussion  of  any  sort  or 
kind.  He  says  that  ••  the  work  is  not  in 
any  sense  a  criticism  of  persons  or  mili- 
tary movements,  but  a  plain  statement 
of  facts  as  the  writer  noticed  them."  It 
is,  indeed,  a  plain  statement — so  plain 
that  it  is  hardly  readable.  Our  taste, 
we  must  confess,  has  been  spoiled  for 
such  books  as  Lieutenant  Miley's  by  the 
more  lively  narratives  of  such  men  as 
Colonel  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Davis.  Still, 
it  is  convenient  to  have  the  orders  and 
plans  of  the  campaign  placed  where 
they  can  be  conveniently  referred  to, 
and  the  four  maps  folded  in  the  book 
are  especially  valuable,  showing  the  po- 
sition of  our  army  and  of  the  Spaniards 
on  the  evening  of  July  i,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  truce  on  July  3,  and  on  the 
day  of  the  surrender,  July  14.  We  could 
not  reasonably  accuse  Lieutenant  Miley 
of  suppressing  anything,  but  hardly  any- 
one except  himself  and  General  Shafter 
would  have  thought  of  writing  a  book  on 
the  Santiago  campaign  without  touching 
upon  its  mismanagement  in  various  par- 
ticulars, a  feature  which  must  always 
have  an  important  place  in  any  history 
of  this  movement.  (Cloth,  pp.  228, 
$1.50.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New 
York.} 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  we  have  arrived 
at  a  period  that  will  produce  many  nov- 
elties (if  we  may  be  pardoned  the  use 
ofthcword)in  constitutional  construc- 
tion. And  not  a  few  of  these  may  have 
to  do  with  the  amendment  which  pro- 
vides that  "  All  persons  born  and  natur- 
alized in  the  United  States  and  subject 
to  the  jurisdiction  thtr.-of,  are  citzens 
of  the  United  States  and  of  the  state 
wherein  they  reside."  There  is,  there, 
fore,  a  peculiar  timeliness  in  the  publica- 
tion of  William  D.  Guthrie's  *•  Lectures 
on  the  Fourteenth  Article  of  Amend- 
ment,"  five  addresses  before  the  Dwight 
alumni  association.  Mr.  Guthrie  does 
not  claim  that  the  lectures  are  more 
than  an  outline,  but  they  have  been  care- 
fully annotated;  the  references  are  very 
frequent,  and  it  is  possible  to  learn  just 
•how  the  amendment  has  been  construed 
and  from  this  to  judge  to  some  extent 
how  it  will  be  construed  in  the  future, 
The  student  of  history  and  politics  as 
well  as  the  lawyer  will  find  the  volume 
throughly  readable,  with  the  exception 
of  the  chapter  on  rules  of  practice.  The 
author  has  added  the  full  constitution 
throughly  annotated  and  indexed.  (Cloth, 
pp.  26$.  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston.) 

The  demand  for  information  concern- 
ing settlement  methods  of  philanthropy 
is  well  met  by  Professor  Henderson's 
little  book  on  "Social  Settlements." 
The  plan  of  the  discussion  is  simple,  but 
comprehensive.  In  the  first  part  the 
characteristic  traits  of  the  movement  are 
presented  in  brief  form,  the  settlements 
being  regarded  as  distinct  growths,  each 
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with  features  peculiar  to  itself.  In  the 
second  part  the  historic  phenomena  are 
surveyed  in  order  to  discern  the  essen- 
tial ideals  which  are  giving  shape  and 
inspiration  to  the  work.  In  the  third 
part  attention  is  directed  to  practical 
methods,  and  to  suggestions  for  those 
who  wish  to  establish  settlements  or 
give  their  support  in  money  or  service. 
In  each  part  many  passages  are  literally 
transcribed  from  the  pages  of  actual 
workers.  (Cloth,  pp.  196,  50  cents. 
Lentilhon  &  Co.,  New  York.) 

It  is  a  long  time  since  we  have  seen 
a  new  volume  of  biblical  stories  for  the 
young,  though  they  are,  we  suppose,  in 
almost  every  household,  and  there  must 
be  a  constantly  renewed  demand  for 
such  books  as  Harriet  S.  Beale's  "Stories 
from  the  Old  Testament  for  Children." 
If  we  remember  correctly  the  older 
books  of  this  kind  concern  themselves 
only  with  stories  of  persons,  but  in  the 
present  volume  there  are  chapters  on 
such  subjects  as  Plagues  of  Egypt.  The 
Temple,  and  upon  countries  in  which 
the  scenes  of  the  Old  Testament  are 
laid.  The  stories  are  well  written,  and 
while  the  intermixture  of  biblical  phras- 
ing and  modern  English  may  strike  the 
older  reader  as  anomalous  at  times,  this 
blot  will  probably  escape  the  attention 
of  those  for  whom  the  book  was  written. 
(Cloth,  pp.  409.  Herbert  S.  Stone  & 
Co..  Chicago.) 

Israel  Abraham's  "Chapters  on  Jew- 
ish Literature"  isan  ouilincof  Jewish  lit- 
erature from  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  in  the 
year  70  to  the  death  of  Moses  Mendels- 
sohn in  1786.  Of  course  it  omits  the 
most  important  Hebrew  coniribution  to 
literature,  namely,  the  Bible  and  the 
writings  of  the  Alexandrian  Jews,  but  it 
is  an  excellent  outline.  Each  division  is 
supplemented  by  bibliographies  which 
leave  no  room  for  complaint  on  the  score 
of  incompleteness,  lor  we  imagine  Mr. 
Abraham  does  not  claim  that  his  book 
is  anything  more  than  an  outline.  It  is 
an  excellent  guide  to  a  literature  that  is 
wonderfully  rich  and  original  in  some 
respects.  (Cloih.  pp.  275.  Jewish  Pub- 
lication Society,  Philadelphia.) 

Walter  Raymond's  "Two  Men  o" 
Mendip  "  begins  with  one  hanging  and 
ends  with  another.  In  between  there  is 
sorrow  and  error.  The  novel  reader 
who  looks  for  at  least  a  pleasant  ending 
to  his  story  should  avoid  the  book,  un- 
less he  can  content  himself  with  the 
knowledge  that  he  is  reading  a  very 
well  written  narration  and  one  that  has 
the  air  of  truth  and  of  fidelity  to  the 
place,  the  times,  and  the  rough  men  of 
which  it  tells.  Mendip  was.  and,  may- 
hap is,  a  town  of  Somersetshire.  The 
dialect  is  wearing.  (Cloth.  Doubleday 
&  McClure  Co.,  New  York.) 

"  The  Windjammers  "  is  a  highly  des- 
criptive title  after  one  has  read  a  few  of 
the  stories  printed  under  it.  T.  Jenkins 
Hains  is  the  author,  and  his  seamen  are 
of  the  sort  who  shorten  sail  only  when 
the  yards  are  about  to  go.  Mr.  Hains 
was  himself  a  sailor-man,  and  he  has 
met  or  imagined  some  pretty  tough 
characters,  the  incidents  of  whose  lives 
are  told  with  rough  dash.  The  story 
usually  begins  with  the  first  line— it  is 
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all  "action,"  and  that  of  a  kind  pecuiu* 
to  the  sea  and  those  who  follow  it.  Mr 
Hains  uses  his  wealth  of  material  rtrv 
effectively.  (Cloth.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co 
Philadelphia.) 

From  William  N.  Loew  we  receive  4 
small  volume  of  ■•  Magyar  Poetry  "  whic- 
Mr.  Loew  has  translated  and  publish^ 
Not  a  Tew  of  the  pieces  are  well  worth 
reading,  for  whatever  may  be  the  mtr< 
of  the  originals  or  of  Mr.  Loew  s  transU 
tion,  we  are  introduced  to  verse  th 
contains  a  new  note,  even  if  it  is  not  al- 
ways very  clear  or  very  high-sounding 
(Cloth,  pp.  340.  Published  by  Wm.  N 
Loew,  New  York.) 
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NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK 

TUESDAY,  APRIL  1 1 

Domestic— Rebels  made  an  attack 
on  General  Wheaton's  line  south  of 
Malolos.  but  were  repulsed  Ratifica- 
tions of  the  peace  treaty  were  exchanged 
at  the  White  House  by  President  Mc- 
Kinley  and  M.  Cambon.  the  French  am- 
bassador, acting  for  Spain ;  the  president 
issued  a  proclamation  formally  declar- 
ing the  war  at  an  end  Bellamy 

Storer  has  been  selected  for  United 
States  minister  to  Spain 

Foreign. — The  house  of  commons 
adopted  a  resolution  "  deploring  the 
spirit  of  lawlessness  shown  by  certain 
members  of  the  Church  of  England ;" 
this  is  taken  as  a  declaration  against  ritu- 
alism. . .  .Pope  Leo,  addressing  the  car- 
dinals in  Rome,  warmly  eulogized  the 
crars  disarmament  proposal ....  The 
Bolivian  rebels  have  defeated  President 
.-Monro's  army  and  have  practically  won 
their  cause  -  -  •  -  The  Roumanian  cabinet 
resigned ....  Forty-five  persons  were 
drowned  in  a  collision  between  an  Eng- 
lish steamer  and  a  Grecian  coaster  off 
the  coast  of  Tripoli. 

WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  12 

Domestic. — As  the  result  of  an  am- 
bush by  Mataafa's  rebels  near  Apia, 
April  1,  a  force  of  American  and  British 
sailors  were  made  to  retreat  to  the  beach, 
leaving  three  officers  and  four  sailors 

dead  upon  the  field  The  killing  of 

American  sailors  in  Samoa  aroused  great 
indignation  among  officials  in  Washing- 
ton.and  reinforcements  are  to  be  sent  to 
Admiral  Kautz ....  General  Wheaton 
drove  the  Filipinos  inland  to  the  moun- 
tains, freeing  the  American  right  Hank 
north  of  Manila  from  attack;  General 
Lawton  captured  a  Filipino  fleet  in  the 
Santa  Cruz  river;  the  Philippine  com- 
mission is  giving  hearings  to  representa- 
tive men  in  Manila  Generals  Chaffee 

and  Arnold  were  the  principal  witnesses 
'jefore  the  army  beef  court  of  inquiry. 

Foreign.— Troops  have  been  sent  to 
(he  Basque  province,  in  Northern  Spain, 
to  suppress  any  contemplated  uprising 
ol  Carlists.  ..  .Over  two  hundred  were 
killed  in  the  battle  between  President 
Alonzo's  forces  and  Bolivian  revolution- 

iits  The  royal  licensing  commission 

was  disbanded  in  London  after  a  stormy 

THURSDAY,  APRIL  I  3 

Domestic. — General  Lawton's  expe- 
dition moved  twelve  miles  further  along 
the  shore  of  Laguna  de  Bay,  near  Man- 
i.a,  and  captured  two  towns  ...  A  body 
of  Filipinos  attacked  the  camp  of  the 
third  artillery,  near  Malolos,  but  was 

driven  off  Cuban  army  rolls  were 

given  to  General  Brooke,  and  the  Cuban 
generals  voted  to  make  Gomez  their 
representative  in  negotiations ....  Baron 
Speck  von  Sternberg,  first  secretary  of 
the  German  embassy  in  Washington, 
was  appointed  as  Germany's  represen- 
tative on  the  Samoan  joint  high  com- 
mission, which  is  to  sail  from  San  Fran- 
cisco for  Apia  on  the  Badger  on  April 
-5  The  president  appointed  Hamil- 
ton G.  F.wart  judge  for  the  western  dis- 
trict of  North  Carolina. 

Foreign.— Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach, 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  introduced 


the  budget  before  the  house  of  commons 
....Herbert  J.  Gladstone  has  been 
chosen  chief  liberal  whip  in  the  house 
of  commons. ...  A  new  Greek  cabinet 
has  been  formed  with  M.  Theotokis  as 
premier. 

FRIDAY,  APRIL  14 

Domestic— General  Lawton  marched 
northward  of  Santa  Cruz,  driving  the 
enemy  before  him;  a  fight  occurred  with 
Filipinos  in  a  thick  cover,  the  North 
Dakota  regiment  losing  five  men;  the 
transport  Sheridan  arrived  at  Manila 
 The  Cuban  muster  rolls  were  de- 
livered to  Governor-General  Brooke; 
they  show  6,000  commissioned  officers 
and  42,000  non-commissioned  officers 
and  privates ....  An  official  report  from 
General  Ovenshine  showing  the  savage 
and  treacherous  methods  of  warfare 
practised  by  the  Filipinos  was  made 
public. . .  .The  three  powers  concerned 
have  reached  a  complete  agreement  on 
the  instructions  to  be  given  to  the 
Samoan  joint  high  commission ....  The 
president  has  prepared  a  proclamation 
settine  apart  136,000  acres  of  land  on 
Lake  Tahoe,  Cal.,  as  a  forestry  reserve 
and  public  park. 

Foreign.— In  the  reichstag  Baron 
von  Billow,  in  reply  to  an  interpellation, 
gave  an  official  statement  of  Germany's 
position  in  the  Samoan  complication, 
and  announced  the  agreement  of  the 
signatory  powers  as  to  the  Samoan 
commission ...  .The  Chinese  govern- 
ment is  said  to  have  assented  to  the 
proposition  to  open  three  new  ports. 

SATURDAY.  APRIL  1 5 

Domestic— The  state  department 
informed  the  Spanish  government  that 
the  United  Slates  was  ready  to  pay  the 
$20,000,000  indemnity  for  the  Philip- 
pines....  Lawrence  Townsend,  now 
minister  to  Portugal,  was  appointed 
minister  to  Belgium  to  succeed  Bellamy 
Storer.  . .  The  president  decided  to  ap- 
point ex-Congressman  Israel  F.  Fischer 
a  member  of  the  board  of  general  ap- 
praisers in  New  York..  . The  dollar 
dinner  of  the  Chicago  platform  Demo- 
crats was  a  great  demonstration  for 
William  J.  Bryan. 

Foreign. — Germany  has  appointed 
two  eminent  commissioners  to  examine 
into  the  affairs  of  life  insurance  com- 
panies in  this  country  The  governor 

of  Cayenne  made  a  report  regarding  the 
state  of  mind  of  Dreyfus  on  learning 
that  his  application  for  revision  had 

been  successful  Inhabitants  of  scv- 

eral  Chinese  villages  on  new  territory 
acquired  by  Great  Britain  near  Hong 
Kong  have  rebelled. .. .  Sardous  play, 
"  Robespierre,"  written  for  Sir  Henry 
Irving,  was  produced  at  the  Lyceum 
theater  in  London. 

SUNDAY.  APRIL  16 

Domestic— Insurgents  are  concen- 
trating near  Pasig.  at  the  north  end  of 
Laguna  de  Bay;  Lawton's  expedition 
is  returning  to  Manila;  General  Otis 
has  placed  sixteen  hundred  Filipino 
prisoners  at  the  disposal  of  General  Rios, 
to  exchange  for  Spanish  prisoners  held 

by  Aguinaldo  American  troops  were 

sent  in  pursuit  of  the  Cuban  bandits 
who  are  marauding  in  the  province  of 
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Havana  Members  of  the  Republican 

house  caucus  committee  appointed  to 
draft  a  monetary  bill  are  assembling  in 
Atlantic  City.... By  direction  of  the 
president,  instructions  relating  to  trade 
in  Cuba,  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines 

were  issued  It  is  reported  that  few 

of  the  volunteer  army  desire  to  re-enlist. 

Foreign. — The  Duke  of  Arcos  has 
been  appointed  Spanish  minister  at 
Washington;  Spanish  consulates  bave 
been  cieated  at  Havana,  Manila,  lloilo. 
San  Juan  de  Porto  Rico  and  Cienfucgns 
....  British  troops  sent  to  quiet  Chinese 
rioters  at  Tai-Poo-Su,  were  fired  upon, 
and  returned  the  volley,  killing  several 
Chinamen  and  scattering  the  rest.... 
Figaro  continued  its  publication  of  evi- 
dence given  in  the  Dreyfus  case  before 
the  court  of  cassation,  including  the  testi- 
mony ol  Colonel  Picquart  Lieutenant 

Mizon,  governor  of  the  French  colony  ol 
Ras  Jiboutil,  on  the  coast  of  Aden,  com- 
mitted suicide. 

MONDAY,  APRIL  17 

Domestic— A  dispatch  from  Manila 
says  that  a  committee  of  twenty-two  Fili- 
pinos has  been  appointed  to  confer  with 
the  United  States  commission,  with  a 
view  of  bringing  about  peace.... A 
Managua  dispatch  says  that  the  United 
States  minister  and  the  Nicaraguan  min- 
ister of  foreign  relations  are  to  go  to 
Bluefields  to  investigate  the  complaints 
of  United  States  officials  and  citizens. . . . 
The  army  beef  court  of  inquiry  heard 
further  testimony  from  Professor  Atwater 
and  Colonel  Weston,  and  made  an  in- 
spection of  canned  roast  beef  returned 
from  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico. . .  Bartlett 
.Tripp,  the  American  member  of  the 
Samoan  high  commission,  arrived  in 
Washington  to  receive  his  instructions. 

 The  report  of  a  committee  of  the 

Pennsylvania  house  sustained  charges 
of  bribery  in  connection  with  the  sena- 
torial fight  and  the  McCairell  jury  bill. 

Foreign.— Advices  from  Madrid  say 
that  many  were  injured  in  riots  at  the 
recent  cones  elections  in  Spain  Stu- 
dents are  still  rioting  at  Russian  univer- 
sities It  was  announced  in  the  house 

of  commons  that  no  agreement  had  been 
reached  with  the  American  government 
concerning  the  revision  of  the  Clayton- 
Bulwer  treaty ....  Debate  on  the  German 
meat  inspection  bill  was  begun  in  the 
reichstag,  the  agrarians  opposing  it  on 
account  of  the  provision  for  the  examina- 
tion of  home  as  well  as  loreign  meats. 
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BUSINESS  AND  FINANCE 

The  Business  Situation 

Selected  and  CoodcnMd  for  Punic  OriMioN 
THE  GENERAL  SITUATION 
ihm't  Ktvitw,  New  York,  April  ■  s 

There  is  still  increase  in  all  legitimate 
business,  and  the  productive  power  of 
great  industries  increases  even  though 
some  of  their  stocks  decline.  The  sharp 
reaction  in  speculation  a  week  ago  in 
no  way  affected  the  producing  capacity 
of  furnaces  or  mills,  and  has  been  in 
part  recovered,  while  the  disturbance  of 
business  caused  by  the  formation  ol 
great  combinations  has  in  large  measure 
<:eased.  The  money  market  is  in  safer 
and  more  wholesome  condition,  and  in 
spite  of  four  heavy  payments  by  large 
syndicates,  amounting  to  about  $50,000,- 
000,  has  grown  easier.  The  truth  is 
that  no  such  expansion  in  the  general 
business  of  the  country  has  ever  been 
seen  before,  and  if  such  records  only 
were  considered  there  would  be  ground 
for  fear  that  a  wild  passion  of  trading 
had  again  lifted  the  whole  business  com- 
munity off  its  feet.  But  instead  there  is 
found  surprising  increase  in  the  chief 
industries.  Naming  first  some  of  which 
only  returns  of  raw  materials  imported 
give  definite  indications,  raw  silk  im- 
ports increased  87  per  cent  for  eight 
months  of  the  fiscal  year  over  last,  hides 
40  per  cent,  india  rubber  26,  tin  21,  and 
fibers  19  per  cent. 

WHEAT  AND  CORN 
Wheat  advanced  about  half  a  cent, 
accounts  of  iniury  discovered  since  April 
i st  supplementing  the  government  re- 
port. Were  the  worst  of  the  stories 
true,  there  is  yet  spring  wheat  seeding 
to  make  up  for  deficiencies,  though  the 
season  is  getting  rather  late.  Exports 
have  been  reduced,  Atlantic.  Hour  in- 
cluded, amounting  to  3,960,380  bushels 


Pears' 


What  is  wanted  of  Soap  for 
the  skin  is  to  wash  it  clean  and 
not  hurt  it.  Pure  soap  does 
that.  That  is  why  we  want 
pure  soap ;  and  when  we  say 
pure  we  mean  without  alkali. 

Pears'  is  pure;  no  free  al- 
kali. There  are  a  thousand 
virtues  of  soap;  this  one  is 
enough.  You  can  trust  a  soap 
that  has  no  biting  alkali  in  it. 

All  sorts  of  store*  fell  it.  especially  dnig- 


lor  two  weeks  against  5,285,193  last 
year,  and  Pacific  to  564,562  bushels 
against  2,093,942  last  year,  with  other 
exports  806.377  bushels.  Corn  is  a  shade 
stronger,  and  in  two  weeks  exports  have 
been  6, 1 84,693  bushels  against  8, 1 46,68 1 
last  year.  But  western  receipts  of  wheat 
in  two  weeks  have  been  5.863,665 
bushels  against  3,307,687  last  year, 
which  does  not  indicate  that  farmers  in 
the  great  wheat  growing  states  realize 
that  the  crop  has  been  greatly  damaged. 

IRON  AND  STF.F.I. 

The  output  of  pig  iron  April  1st  was 
245,746  tons  weekly  against  228,195 
March  1st,  with  115.118  tons  decrease 
in  stocks  unsold  and  16,600  in  warrant 
stocks,  indicating  a  consumption  in 
manufacture  of  1,056,043  tons  in  March. 
The  haste  of  forty  other  furnaces  to  get 
into  operation,  with  their  possible  out- 
put of  30,000  tons  more  weekly,  has 
helped  to  keep  prices  of  pig  quite 
steady,  although  strong,  butthe  demand 
for  finished  products  is  Tar  from  satis- 
fied. The  Maryland  steel  company  has 
orders  for  75.000  tons  steel  rails  for  the 
Chinese  eastern.  Plates  have  sold  at 
2.10  for  sheared  at  Pittsburg,  but  the 
leading  mills  there  and  mills  elsewhere 
are  crowded  for  months,  and  many  will 
not  quote  at  all.  Large  contracts  were 
closed  in  structural  and  everywhere 
there  is  much  business  in  sight.  Bar 
and  sheet  mills  are  hindered  by  pros- 
pects of  consolidation,  hut  though  tew 
orders  for  bars  are  taken  just  now  at  the 
west,  the  Philadelphia  market  is  more 
steady.  Steel  bars  rise  $2  per  ton  at 
Pittsburg,  and  the  heavy  demand  for 
sheets  makes  prices  very  irregular,  with 
many  orders  refused. 

cotton  and  wool 
In  spite  of  some  strikes  because 
wages  were  not  raised  as  much  as  hands 
expected,  the  cotton  industry  has  a  very 
good  demand,  and  most  of  the  mills  arc 
working  satisfactorily.  A  southern  com- 
bination of  fine  goods  makers  is  pro- 
posed, like  that  of  Fall  River  mills, 
which  has  kept  prices  quite  steady  of 
late.  Woolen  mills  have  begun  to  buy 
wool  more  largely,  though  at  prices 
much  of  their  own  making,  but  there  is 
improving  demand  for  goods,  with  light 
weight  purchases  continuing  surpris- 
ingly for  the  season.  Sales  ol  wool  at 
the  three  markets  have  been  16,792.000 
lbs.  in  two  weeks,  against  3.385,000  last 
year. 

FAILURES 

Failures  for  the  week  have  been  188 

in  the  United  States  against  254  last 

year,  and  22  in  Canada  against  18  last 
year. 


Spencer  Trask  &  Co., 

BANKERS, 

27  and  29  Pitie  Street,  New  York. 
State  and  James  Streets,  Albany. 


Flour,  •tmlgtM  »pring 
Flour.  ttr&lKM  winter 

Wheat,  No.  >  red  

Com,  No.  2  mixed  — 

Oats.  No.  1  

Rye,  Nu.  3  west'n .... 
Barley.  No.  >,  Milw.. 
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Pork,  am,  new  
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Cheese,  Stale  L.  C.  F. 
Sujrar.  Centrif .  06? . . . 
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INVESTMENT  SECURITIES. 


Sugar,  eranultd   5<*c.  s  j-160 

Coffee.  Ri».  No.  «HC.  ;!»c. 

Petroleum,  rid  gal...  J.itc.  S-7oc> 

Iron.  BeM.  pk;   »is  15  t>0~«o 

Steel  billets,  tun   »;5 ,*o  t'i-"° 

Steel  rail*   (16.00  fi8.oo 

Copper,  lake  Ing.  lb.  m  50c.  12.00c. 

Lead   4.»sc  3.6JC. 


Financial 

THE  MONEY  MARKET 
Braditrttft.  New  York.  April  15 

The  preparations  for  the  payment  of 
$8,000,000  on  account  of  the  Chicago  & 
Alton  syndicate  and  other  large  transac- 
tions continued  to  disturb  the  New  York 
loan  market  at  the  beginning  of  the 
week.  Call  money  was  quoted  on  Mon- 
day as  high  as  7  per  cent  at  the  stock 
exchange,  and  banks  and  other  lenders 
demanded  a  full  6-per-cent  rate  on  call. 
Increased  supplies  and  decreased  pres. 
sure  for  accommodation  on  stock  ex 
change  collaterals,  however,  asserted 
their  influence  as  the  week  progressed, 
and  by  Wednesday  the  current  rate  for 
bankers"  balances  had  declined  to  4(<<  i 
per  cent.  There  was  also  said  to  be 
much  less  discrimination  in  regard  to 
collaterals  for  loans  and  a  decrease  ot 
the  tendency  to  reject  industrial  stocks 
in  that  connection.  Time  money  was  in 
better  demand  at  the  beginning  of  the 
week,  but  the  inquiry  eased  off  more  or 
less,  rates  being  4">  4  'i  per  cent  for  all 
periods  on  railroad  securities  and  appre- 
ciably higher  on  security  which  includes 
a  proportion  ol  industrial  stocks.  Com- 
mercial paper  has  been  inactive,  the  sup- 
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ply  not  being  equal  to  the  demand  and 


rates  being  easy 


per  cent  for 
and  endorsed  bills  receiv- 
able. 

FOREIGN  EXCHANGE 

The  exchange  market  has  been  more 
irregular  this  week  than  for  some  time 
past.    At  the  outset  the  firmness  of  the 
money  market  had  an  influence  upon 
the  action  of  drawers  of  foreign  bills  and 
tended  10  depress  rates.  There  was  also 
some  borrowing  of  money  in  the  form  of 
sterling    loans,    which    involved  the 
throwing  of  a  considerable  amount  of 
bills  on  the  market.    At  the  same  time, 
thedemand  sterling-rates  did  not  go  to 
under  4.86  for  actual  business,  and  with 
the  easing  of  the  call-loan  market,  trom 
Tuesday  onwards,  exchange  showed  a 
corresponding  disposition  to  strengthen. 
This  was  increased  by  the  announce- 
ment that  the  $20,000,000  to  be  paid  by 
our  government  to  Spain  is  to  be  de- 
Kfend  in  New  York  to  some  accredited 
representative  of  the  latter  country.  The 
advance  in  posted  rates  and  the  renewed 
nrmness  of  actual  business,  which  was 
4  86 H @4.86#.  were  the  direct  outcome 
of  this  situation.   On  Friday  the  market 
eased  off  on  the  slightly  harder  tone  of 
money,  demand  sterling  being  4.86  ji, 
while  posted  rates  were  advanced  % 
rent.    Closing  quotations  on  Friday  for 
actual  business  in  other  classes  of  bills 
were:  Cables  4.86 % (04.87;  commercial 
bills,  4.83# ((14.84^ ;  francs,  5.20**® 
>.i8;<;  reichsmarks,  94  9-16(0)95  3-16. 
The  Bank  of  England  discount  rate  is 
unchanged,  at  3  per  cent. 

BANK  CLEARINGS 

Bank  clearings  for  the  week  reflect 
heavy  financial  operations,  consequent 
an  new  trade  and  industrial  combina- 
1.0ns  and  active  stock  speculation,  in  a 
total  of  $2,124,932,423,  closely  approxi- 


Annual  tale*  over  8,000,000  Botes 


Mcb  m  Wind  and  Pain  In  the  Stomach. 
Oiildlm-M.  Fulness  lift  it  meals.  IIciil- 
mIrv.  Dtzzimns.  Drownlnesa.  Flushings 
bt  Heiu,  1,.-,  of  Appetite,  Oostlvoii'1**, 
Blotebes  00  the  8kin.  Cold  Chills.  Dis- 
turbed Sleep.  Friichtful  Dreams  and  all 
Kervoua   and    Trembling  Sensations. 

THE  FIRST  DOSE  WILL  GIVE  ] 
II  TWEOTT  MINUTES.  Everr  1 
•111  acknowledge  them  to  be 

A  WONDERFUL  MEDICINE. 

BKECHAira  FILM,  taken  aa  direct- 
ed, willqulcklf  restore  Females  to  e«>m- 
l'l"to  health.  Their  promptly  remove 
obstructions  or  irre(nil»ritiia*  of  the  sys- 
tem and  cure  atiek  Headache.    For  a 

Weak  Stomach 
Impaired  Digestion 
Disordered  Liver 

IH  MEN,  WOMEN  OR  CHILDREN 

Beecham's  Pills  are 

Without  a  Rival 

Ami  b«r»  th. 

LARC EST  SALE 


mating  the  record  total,  an  increase  of 
3  per  cent  over  last  week,  of  96  per 
cent  over  this  week  a  year  ago,  and  of 
still  heavier  percentages  over  corres- 
ponding periods  in  previous  years  from 
1893  to  1896,  inclusive. 

THE  STOCK  MARKET 

This  week  has  witnessed  another  re- 
markable exhibition  of  the  force  and 
strength  of  the  present  bullish  specula- 
tive temper.  The  heavy  declines  and 
liquidation  in  industrial  securities,  ac- 
companying the  rise  in  call-loan  rates 
and  the  increased  disposition  of  lenders 
to  reject  "trust"  stocks  or  high-priced 
specialties  as  collateral,  was  apparently 
checked  last  Saturday  by  the  appearance 
of  only  a  moderately  unfavorable  bank 
statement  and  by  the  evident  disposition 
of  large  interests  in  the  market  to  sup- 
port the  railroad  share  list.  The  street 
at  large  was  inclined  to  a  belief  that  the 
liquidation  in  industrials  was  a  healthy 
process  and  has  checked  the  disposition 
of  the  public  to  trade  in  such  securities  on 
insufficient  margins  and  of  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  brokerage  firms  tocarry  unduly- 
large  amounts  of  those  stocks  for  specu- 
lative account.  Yet  in  spite  of  the  pre- 
valent idea  that  the  market,  when  it  re- 
gained tone  and  activity,  would  turn  to 
the  railroad  share  list  rather  than  to  the 
industrials  and  specialties,  the  latter 
portion  of  the  market  has  shown  a  re- 
markable resumption  of  its  struggle  and 
activity  and  developed  renewed  public 
buying  which  it  is,  however,  hoped  will 
be  conducted  upon  a  more  conservative 
basis.  The  railroad  stock  list  was 
naturally  the  first  to  recover  from  the 
depression. 

+ 

Foreign  Opportunities  for  American 
Trade 

Requisitions  from  Mexico  for  prices 
on  electrical  material  are  arriving 
steadily,  and  according  to  shippers  one 
of  the  most  active  seasons  in  this  line 
will  exist  this  summer.  A  number  of 
power  stations  and  electric-light  plants 
are  contemplated.  As  a  majority  of  the 
equipments  in  such  works  now  in  exist- 
ence in  Mexico  have  been  furnished 
from  this  country  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  bulk  of  the  orders  to 
be  placed  will  come  to  New  York. 
Chicago,  or  St.  Louis.  Among  the  most 
recent  applications  made  to  the  govern- 
ment for  concessions  are  those  of  Mr, 
Pedro  Amieva,  a  Mexican  capitalist,  to 
erect  a  power  house  in  the  town  of 
I/ucar  de  Natamoras,  State  of  Puebla. 
He  proposes  to  install  a  large  power 
plant  for  running  a  number  of  small 
manufacturing  industries  in  that  section. 
•    «  • 

Orders  for  more  than  $25,000  worth 
of  paper-making  machinery  have  come 
from  Copenhagen  this  week.  The  gen- 
eral trade  outlook  in  Denmark  is  spoken 
of  by  merchants  in  the  trade  as  bright ; 
the  demands,  however,  do  not  cover  the 
wide  range  of  manufactured  goods 
which  merchants  are  inclined  to  believe 
would  take  in  that  market  if  manufac- 
turers would  cooperate  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  various  articles.  The  exist- 
ing trade  between  Denmark  and  this 


d\ycncfid 
Lyons  Silks. 

Chene  and  Persian  Taffetas, 
Moire  Nouvelle,  Brocades  and  Stripes, 
Bordered  ™ 


Rich  Satins.  Peaa  de  Soie  and  T.ffets* 


for  Wedding  Gowns. 

New  Silk  fabrics  for  Bridesmaids'  Dr« 

Grenadine,  Crepe. 

Printed  Indian  Pongees.  Soft  Satins. 
NEW  YORK. 


country  is  due  only  to  the  efforts  of  a 
few  local  export  merchants  and  many 
German  concerns. 

*    »  « 

Frank  L.  Strong,  late  chief  engineer 
U.  S.  N.,  is  about  to  complete  plans  for 
the  government  ice  plant,  which  is  to  be 
erected  at  Manila,  at  a  cost  of  nearly 
$250,000.  The  full  capacity  of  the  plant 
is  to  be  for  5,000  dressed  cattle,  7,000- 
dressed  sheep,  200,000  pounds  bacon, 
100,000  pounds  butter,  200,000  vege- 
tables, and  also  to  make  8,000  pounds  of 
ice  per  day  and  distill  200.000  pounds 
of  water.  A  number  of  makers  in  this 
section  of  the  country  and  the  Pacific 
coast  have  already  made  application  to- 
be  allowed  to  put  in  bids. 
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Many  times  is  caused  by  eating 
oatmeal  and  other  cereal  foods 
that  have  not  been  cooked  five 
hours. 

Qranola,  the  ready-to-serve  food, 

is  predigested,  and  agrees  with  || 

the  weakest  stomach.    Served  at  , > 

the   Haute  Creek,  Mich..  Sani-  I  * 

tarium.  ,  ► 

One  pound  equals  three  of  beef  I  * 

in  food  value.  ]  > 

Sold  by  grocers.  |  ► 

Booklet  .howlnK  the  cflrrl,  r<  uacoked  '  * 

CBmll  011  the  ntom:ich.  Irrr.   Sanitarium  < ' 

Health  Food  Co.,  Battle  Crrek,  MM..  0 
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The  foods  we  eat  furnish 
energy  for  the  body  just  as 
burning  coal  makes  steam 
for  an  engine. 

The  experiments  of  Prof. 
Frankland,  Ph.  D.,  of  Lon- 
don, shows  that  cod-liver  oil 
yields  two  and  one-half  times 
more  energy  than  starches 
or  sweets. 

Scott's  Emulsion  is  pure 
cod-liver  oil  combined  with 
hypophosphites  of  lime  and 
soda.  It  forms  fat,  gives 
strength,  enriches  the  blood, 
invigorates  the  nerves,  and 
repairs  tissues. 

$oc.  and  f  .  oo,  all  druggist*. 
SCOTT  &  BUWNfc.  Clwiuiu,  New  York. 


The  Improved 

BOSTON 
GARTER 

adds  neatness  and  com- 
fort to  the  wearing  of 

LOW  SHOES 

Keeps  the  Stocking 
Free  frcm  Wrinkles 

D0E8  NOT  BIND 


THE 


CUSHION 
BUTTON 


jfff '  CLASP 

U lr     Lies  f  tot  to  the  leg  and| 
I    Cannot  unfait*  n  accidentally 
SOLD  EVERYWHERE 

Sarrr;e  Fa.r  1  Silk  E:- 
ty  Mul     I  Co<lon  2Sc 

OEOBOf  FROST  CO. 

BCRTON.  MASC. 


To  labrtcate  the  rhain  and  aproclcct*  of  your 
bicycle  u«e  GnephiMeo.  Semi  to  cmta  for  Maps*, 
to  Jo*.  Dilun  Crucible  Co.  terse v  Clly,  N.J. 
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A  Decade  of  Progress 
Boa  loo  (Mass  )  Trmmterift 

A  comparison  of  1888  and  1898,  a 
period  which  includes  the  culmination 
ot  the  remarkably  brilliant  progress 
which  the  country  made  between  the 
panic,  so-called,  of  1874  and  that  of 
1893  and  the  five  years  of  depression 
following  the  latter  year,  shows  a  num- 
ber of  surprising  features.  Some  of  the 
comparisons  are  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30  and  others  are  for  the  cal- 
endar year.  In  both  cases  a  similar 
period  is  used  for  comparisons  given 
below  : 

1B88  1B0S 

Population   50.070.000        7«. 100  000 

U.S.  revenue   S}«\ooo  000  t403.joo.ooo 

U.  S.   espenses  ordi- 
nary  1.67,700.000  S411.vo.ooo 

IT,  b>.  Imports  mervlwin 

disc   S7jj.957.000     4616,030. 000 

U-S.  export*  menchnn- 

<tl»e    |6tj,S6o.ooo  Ji.iio.ooo.ooo 

PuMk'  Unit  aalea   tii.aoo.ooo        fi, •41.000 

Immigration  numlrr.  3,18,000  sjoooo 

Railroads,  miles   7,0x1  1.000 

Wheat  crop,  bushels...  415.B00.OOO  MO.  000000 
Wheat  eipotts,  bushels    130,000.000  »«3,ooc.ooo 

Net   a05.C00.0c0       147,000  000 

Corn  crop,  bushel* .....  t .087,800.000  1 ,914,000.000 
Corn  cspurts,  busbela. .      *4, 000  000  »oo,i£o>ooo 

Net   1,964.800. 000  1,717,500000 

Wool  production,  pda.  efc)  000.000  a61v.70a.aoo 

Wool  impona   nj.sao.ooo  1j9.800.ooo 

Wool  consumption   383.500000  3'A<oo.ooo 

Cotton  crop,  bales   7.000.000  11. 180000 

Ctillon  iTinsumptioii. .  1,517000.000  j.oSj. 000000 

SuKarconaumption.t'na  1,457,000  1,047.000 
Live  stock — 

Horses,  number...  131. 171.000  •3.665.000 

Mules..    2191.000  1,414.000 

Cattle   48.93s.000  43.984000 

Sheep   4j.s44.ooo  10,114000 

Swine   44. H*  000  38.651,000 

Exports  cattle  and  pro- 
visions     1104, 616,000  H13.coo.ooo 

Metallic   and  nonmet. 

product*                  .  J 591. 000  000  SSio.6oo.ooo 

Gold  production   tjj.175.000  S*-4.*<  0.000 

Silver  produrtion   fju.ooo.000  S)7  3SO  OOO 

Coal,  anthracite,  ton*  41, aSa), 000  49,947000 

Coal,  anthracite,  values  $89,000000  S84.900.000 

Coal.  Mluminous.  tuna  91.000.000  159.000000 

Coal.bltumliious.valuea  Siss.oco.ooo  8*44.^00000 

Copper,  pounda   aji  000  000  v45.400.ooo 

Copper,  values   Sjl.'OO.OOO  SN. '00.000 

Pig  Iron.  Ion*   6, 100000  ■■.300 000 

Aluminium,  pounda...  19.000  3.200000 

Aluminium,  values.   $65-000  St.6vo.O0O 

Examining  the  above  statistics  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  population  increased 
about  15,000,000;  that  while  in  t888 
the  surplus  revenue  of  the  government 
was  more  than  $100,000,000,  ten  years 
later  there  was  a  considerable  deficit. 
Our  foreign  commerce  shows  a  radical 
change  for  the  better,  unless  we  accept 
the  theory  of  some  English  economists, 
that  it  is  not  what  a  nation  sells,  but 
what  it  receives,  that  makes  it  rich.  In 
1888  our  imports  exceeded  exports  by 
some  $40,000,000,  while  in  1898  the  ex- 
cess of  exports  was  nearly  $600,000,000. 
The  changed  conditions  of  the  country- 
arc  reflected  in  the  next  three  compari- 
sons. Land  sales  declined  enormously, 
immigration  diminished  largely  and 
railroad  construction  in  1898  was  less 
than  one-half  of  what  it  was  in  the  busy 
times  of  1888.  In  the  latter  year  (1888) 
the  land-grant  railroads  were  also  mak- 
ing large  sates  of  land,  as  well  as  the 
government.  Immigration  and  railroad 
construction  were  about  at  their  maxi- 
mum from  1885  to  1892.  and  have  been 
at  their  lowest  since  1892. 


Pears'  aoap  la  economical.  It  takes  ofl  dirt.  Thja 
la  why  pure  soap  is  Iree  iroin  alkali.  Agreeable 
aoap  for  the  hands  is  one  that  dissolves  quickly  and 
leaves  the  skin  soft.  This  virtue  Is  fnuna  in  Pears'. 
All  sorts  of  stores  sell  it,  especially  drug  stores. 
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AMERICAN  AFFAIRS 

Aspects  of  the  Investigation  of  Tammany 

New  York  World  (Dcm.) 
In  his  testimony  before  the  Mazet  committee  Richard 
Croker  reaffirmed  with  emphasis  his  belief  in  the  system 
of  municipal  government  which  he  has  established  in 
New  York.  Groker  occupies  no  official  position.  Neither 
by  election  nor  by  appointment  does  he  hold  any  com- 
mission from  the  people  to  rule,  yet  according  to  his  own 
braggart  declaration  he  does  rule  with  a  power  that  is  ab- 
solute and  in  a  way  that  shockingly  corrupts  public  and 
private  morals.  How  docs  he  accomplish  this  ?  He  has 
himself  told  us.  As  the  leader  and  master  of  a  gang  of 
men  banded  together  for  that  purpose  he  controls  nomin- 
ations, giving  or  selling  them  to  men  who  are  submissive 
to  his  will.  Through  these  men,  after  their  election,  he 
dictates  and  controls  all  appointments,  putting  into  office 
°nlv  his  own  willing  tools.  If  in  any  case  an  officer 
vested  with  appointing  power  fails  him  in  this  he  disci- 
plines the  recalcitrant  unsparingly,  as  he  did  a  judge  who 
refused  to  appoint  an  unfit  man  at  his  dictation  to  be 


clerk  of  one  of  the  higher  courts.  And  by  his  own  further 
admission  he  uses  his  control  of  public  officials,  from 
judges  down,  for  the  filling  of  his  own  pockets.  So  far 
from  disguising  this  fact,  he  boastfully  proclaimed  it  from 
the  witness-stand.  He  compelled  his  judges  to  transfer 
to  his  firm's  office  the  lucrative  business  of  auctioneering 
in  connection  with  judicial  sales.  Then  he  made  more 
money  by  requiring  them  to  appoint  as  referees  men  who 
would  give  the  sales  themselves  to  his  firm.  He  controls 
the  city  departments  also.  When  he  found  a  fireproofing 
firm  that  was  forbidden  by  the  building  department  to  do 
business  in  this  city  he  put  his  son  into  the  company, 
upon  extraordinarily  remunerative  terms,  and  immediately 
the  building  department  not  only  rescinded  its  prohibi- 
tion but  in  effect  decreed  that  no  other  fireproofing  firm 
should  take  contracts  in  competition  with  it.  He  will 
not  tell  alt.  Is  it  not  fair  to  assume  that,  damning  as 
his  admissions  are,  he  has  not  told  the  worst  ?  At  any 
rate  he  has  revealed  enough  to  show  clearly  the  nature, 
the  purpose,  and  the  shameful  results  of  his  system  of 
government.  In  part  at  least  he  has  answered  the  oft- 
reiterated  question,  "  Where  did  you  get  it  ? " 

Springlitrld  (Mass.)  Rrpubliean  (Ind.) 

Mr.  Croker's  candor  is  really  the  most  delightful  phase 
of  his  character.  It  must  be  conceded  by  his  bitterest 
enemies  that  he  is  not  a  hypocrite.  Corrupt  as  he  seems 
in  his  conception  of  politics,  he  does  not  try  to  veneer 
his  operations  as  a  boss  with  cant.  "Yes,  I  am  the 
boss,"  he  tells  the  lawyer  examining  him.  "  I  have  more 
influence  than  any  other  man  in  town."  "  I  am  working 
for  my  own  pocket  all  the  time."  "To  the  victors  be- 
long the  spoils."  And  so  on.  Are  the  Republican  lead- 
ers who  instigated  this  investigation  as  candid  as  Mr. 
Croker?  What  about  Piatt?  Mr.  Croker  wants  to  know, 
too.  Suppose  Mr.  Piatt  were  examined  as  Mr.  Croker 
has  been.  Would  he  admit  that  he  was  the  "boss,"  that 
he  believed  that  when  "we  win  we  get  the  goods,"  and 
all  that  which  Mr.  Croker  so  frankly  concedes?  Mr. 
Piatt  would  tell  you  that  he  runs  an  express  business,  is 
United  States  senator,  and  as  a  private  citizen  takes  some 
interest  in  politics  for  the  sake  of  good  government,  civil- 
service  reform,  and  an  advancing  civilization.  Mr. 
Croker  intimates  strongly  that  the  Piatt  family  needs  in- 
vestigating, and  Mr.  Croker  surely  may  be  ranked  as  an 
expert  in  the  bossing  business.  Call  Piatt.  Or  get  a 
special  committee  to  catl  him. 

Cleveland  (O  )  Plain  Dtairr  (Sil.  l>cm.) 

By  the  offering  and  anticipated  rejection  of  the  resolu- 
tion Mr.  Croker  scored  a  point  against  the  committee  in 
support  of  his  claim  that  the  motive  of  the  present  inves- 
tigation is  revenge  for  the  defeat  of  a  Piatt  scheme  of  the 
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same  nature  as  the  Croker  schemes  for  personal  profit. 
That,  however,  does  not  change  the  situation  in  the  eyes 
of  the  public.  What  was  the  motive  for  an  investigation 
of  the  methods  of  the  Tammany  boss  is  of  no  conse- 
quence. The  facts  are  what  the  public  want,  and  they 
care  little  how  they  are  arrived  at.  The  disclosure  of  the 
ways  in  which  Mr.  Croker  makes  the  Democratic  munici- 
pal machine  grind  to  the  profit  of  the  Croker  family,  per- 
sonal and  political,  will  indicate  how  Mr.  Piatt  makes 
the  Republican  state  machine  do  similar  grinding  for  the 
profit  of  the  Piatt  personal  and  political  family.  In 
due  time  there  may  be  a  Democratic  committee  to  poke 
into  the  Piatt  machine  and  the  present  po  kings  of  a 
Republican  committee  into  the  Croker  machine  will  give 

T^'WHERf  DID  YOU 

GET  IT?" 


THE  QUESTION  OF  THE  HOUR  IN  NEW  YORK 


pointers  to  the  investigators  of  that  coming  time.  Mr. 
Croker  should  understand  that  the  "You're  another" 
style  of  answer  may  do  for  the  "boys,"  but  does  not  meet 
the  case  with  the  public. 

New  Yurk  Pud  (Dem.) 
Here  in  New  York  we  are  not  so  far  along  as  the 
western  cities.  We  are  still  joined  to  our  idol  of  regu- 
larity. Yet  there  is  hope  for  our  redemption.  The  legis- 
lative committee  now  at  work  here  supplies  fair  evidence 
of  this.  Not  because  it  shows  any  accession  of  civic 
rectjtude,  any  sudden  stand  against  official  wrongdoing — 
don't  think  we  are  verdant  enough  to  believe  that — 
but  because  of  the  cynical  indifference  with  which  the 
public  views  it.  The  people  of  New  York  have  not 
learned  all  there  is  to  know,  but  at  least  they  hold  no 
wild  hopes  about  these  investigating  farces ;  and  that  is 
something.  The  voter  will  go  on  thinking  he  can  not 
think  for  himself  until,  some  day  he  will  wake  up  to 
the  truth  that  the  voters  of  these  western  cities  seem 
to  have  divined  :  the  truth  that  with  his  vote  he  deter- 
mines the  comfort,  safety,  prosperity  and  general  well- 
being  of  himself  and  his  family.  When  he  has  learned 
this,  and  one  other  thing, — which  is  very  important, 
and  which,  alas !  he  will  be  even  slower  to  learn, — 
namely:  that  he  must  not  have  foolish  laws,  laws  that 
a  majority  of  the  people  do  not  want,  and  will  not  have 


enforced,  his  life  will  be  vastly  pleasanter  and  easier. 
It  will  be  a  time  of  "law  and  order;"  but  he  will  have 
fewer  laws  and  more  order.  Meantime  he  should  re- 
member that  he  is  getting  just  as  good  a  government  as 
he  has  learned  to  want.  He  alone  is  reponsible,  not 
Tammany.  The  investigation  is  not  into  the  ways  of 
Tammany,  but  into  the  intelligence  of  the  whole  people 
of  this  city.  That  is  a  good  thing  for  us  to  keep  in  mind, 
lest  we  grow  spiritually  fat. 

Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Journal  (Rep.) 

Tammany  is  more  corrupt  now  than  it  was  twenty-five 
years  ago,  and  Croker,  if  possible,  a  worse  man  than 
Tweed.  Time  and  again  he  declared  his  theory  of  poli- 
tics to  be  "  to  the  victors  belong  the  spoils,"  by  which 
he  indicated  that  he  meant  not  only  the  spoils  of  office, 
but  all  the  possibilities  of  making  money  out  of  them. 
He  resented  with  quite  a  show  of  indignation  the  idea 
that  there  was  anything  wrong  in  that  theory.  "Iam 
working  for  my  own  pocket,  all  the  time,  the  same  as 
you  are,"  he  said  to  the  examining  attorney.  He  has 
no  visible  means  of  support  except  political  bossism,  yet 
he  lives  like  a  lord,  has  one  of  the  finest  racing  studs  in 
the  country  and  is  rated  as  a  several  times  millionaire. 
Yet,  on  the  witness  stand  he  said,  holding  up  his  right 
hand  :  "If  you  can  show  me  where  I  have  taken  a  single 
dollar  from  this  city,  you  can  cut  that  arm  off."  The 
trouble  with  Croker  is  that  he  has  no  moral  sense  and  re- 
gards the  working  of  New  York  city  politics  for  spoils 
and  plunder  as  just  and  legitimate  a  business  as  working 
a  farm  for  crops.  It  would  be  a  great  gain  for  American 
politics  if  the  present  investigation  should  result  in  the 
overthrow  of  Tammany  and  in  supplying  the  evidence  for 
such  a  prosecution  of  Croker  as  that  which  brought  about 
the  downfall  of  Tweed.  Crokerism,  in  its  various  aspects, 
is  a  menace  to  republican  government.  Politics  without 
conscience  tends  to  revolution  and  anarchy. 

Savannah  (Ga.)  AVw/(Dem.) 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  hand  of  the  practical  pol- 
itician is  thrust  into  the  treasury  as  Tweed's  was  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  but  ways  are  found  by  which  the 
people's  money  passes  from  the  treasury  into  the  pockets 
of  the  political  leaders  and  the  political  heelers  without 
any  violation  of  the  statutes.  Senator  Quay  uses  the 
money  of  the  state  to  speculate  with  and  Mr.  Croker  and 
his  friends  get  paid  for  the  influence  they  exert  in  ap- 
pointing officials  and  turning  business  into  certain  chan- 
nels. It  seems,  according  to  the  accusation  of  Mr. 
Croker,  that  the  Republican  boss  of  New  York  is  the 
same  sort  of  a  practical  politician  that  he  is.  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  same  state  of  affairs  exists  in  pretty  nearly 
every  city  in  the  country.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
therefore,  that  it  is  said  that  the  great  problem  of  the 
present  time  is,  how  to  secure  honest  and  capable  govern- 
ment in  cities.  "  Practical  politics  "  keeps  conscientious 
men  out  of  municipal  politics,  and  those,  as  a  rule,  who 
get  control  of  the  cities  do  so  with  the  purpose  of  making 
all  that  can  be  made  out  of  the  positions  which  they  hold. 
Denver  (Colo.)  Republican  (Silver) 

Tweed  said,  "What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?" 
and  his  foes  set  in  motion  the  law,  which  was  greater  than 
any  man.  Croker,  who  has,  from  all  appearances,  kept 
inside  the  law,  asks  the  same  question,  and  no  one  has 
suggested  the  proper  weapon.  Will  this  exposure  weaken 
or  strengthen  the  hold  of  the  eastern  Democracy  upon  the 
party.'  Coming,  as  it  did,  on  the  heels  of  the  $10  banquet, 
which  the  Gold  Democrats  in  large  numbers  attended  and 
endorsed,  they  may  see  fit  to  make  a  bold  stand,  and  seek 
to  win  back  enough  of  the  silver  men  with  promises  of 
spoils.  The  record  of  the  Democracy  is  weak  on  this 
point.  The  dream  of  power  and  patronage  has  led  the 
successful  members  of  the  party  time  and  again  to  forsake 
the  platforms  and  people  that  brought  about  their  elec- 
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tion,  and  it  may  prevail  against  tbe  magnetism  of  Bryan, 
and  the  justice  of  the  silver  cause.  A  new  issue  can  easily 
be  manufactured  for  the  sake  of  power,  and  new  men  put 
forward  to  carry  the  banners. 

Hartford  (Conn.)  Times  (Dem.) 
Tbe  difference  between  Croker  and  the  men  who  are 
investigating  him  is  this.  Croker  does  not  conceal  his 
opinions,  while  the  committeemen  denounce  his  doctrine 
of  the  "  spoils,"  but  act  upon  it.  Their  party,  when  in 
power,  takes  the  spoils,  that  is  all  the  offices.  They  make 
a  pretty  thorough  sweep  in  New  York,  in  Connecticut, 
and  in  every  state  where  they  gain  a  victory;  and  in  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  while  denouncing  the 
motto  that  the  spoils  belong  to  the  victors,  they  permit 
very  few,  if  any,  Democrats  to  hold  office.  Which  is  the 
more  commendable  course?  To  declare  the  party's 
•  spoils"  policy  openly,  or  to  denounce  it  bitterly  and 
then  act  upon  it  universally  ? 

Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commereiat  Appeal  (Pern.) 
The  system  of  government  in  force  in  New  York  city 
is  the  most  astonishing  in  the  world.  It  is  a  libel  on  de- 
mocracy. There  is  not  a  vestige  of  democracy  left  to  it. 
Every  man  there  wants  to  get  public  place  or  goes  into 
politics  as  a  commercial  pursuit  Plait  and  Croker  boast 
that  they  have  never  taken  a  dollar  of  the  city's  money, 
but  there  is  no  telling  how  many  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  the  citizens' 'dollars  have  gone  into  their  hands.  It  is 
a  pity  the  probe  can  not  be  driven  into  Piatt  as  it  has  been 
into  Croker.  Both  of  these  men  are  a  curse  to  their  re- 
spective parties;  both  have  become  rich  through  their 
blackmailing  operations,  and  both  ought  to  be  reached  by 
the  law. 

The  Reported  Retirement  of  Speaker  Reed 

New  York  Timts  (Dem.) 
That  is  really  a  disquieting  rumor  which  attributes  to 
Speaker  Reed  the  intention  of  retiring  from  politics  and 
reengaging  in  the  practice  of  the  law.    The  Times  will 
not  be  suspected  of  any  partiality  for  Mr.  Reed.    But  for 
this  very  reason  the  Timet  is  all  the  freer  to  express  its 
opinion  that  the  retirement  of  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Reed 
from  national  politics  would  be  a  national  loss,  and  that 
there  must  be  something  wrong  in  the  political  conditions 
which  make  the  private  practice  of  the  law  more  attractive 
to  such  a  man  than  the  public  life  for  which  he  is  so  dis- 
tinctly fitted.    In  spite  either  of  his  partisanship,  which  is 
undoubtedly  of  a  very  rooted  kind,  or  of  any  individual 
mistakes  which  he  may  have  committed,  it  remains  true 
that  Mr.  Reed  is  a  public  man  in  a  sense  in  which  very 
few  members  of  cither  house  can  be  said  to  be  so.  How 
few  such  men  there  are  in  our  present  public  life,  com- 
pared with  the  number  of  such  men  there  were  in  our  public 
iife  half  a  century  ago,  we  need  not  pause  to  point  out. 
But  that  Mr.  Reed  is  one  of  them  there  is  no  denying. 
New  York  Evening  Post  {hxd.) 
Mr.  Reed  is  a  man  of  character,  ability,  and  the  ca- 
pacity for  courage,  and  he  is  sure  of  permanent  remem- 
brance as  one  of  the  few  great  speakers.     He  assumed  the 
office  at  a  time  when  there  was  a  real  evil  to  be  reformed 
—the  abuse  by  a  minority,  sometimes  a  very  small  one,  of 
the  traditional  right  to  waste  time  in  dilatory  proceedings 
with  the  sole  object  of  defeating  action  by  the  majority. 
He  ended  this  abuse,  but  he  substituted  another— the  de- 
nial of  a  reasonable  opportunity  for  deliberation,  and  the 
forcing  of  a  hasty  decision  upon  even  the  most  important 
issue  by  arbitrary  methods.    Leaving  this  phase  of  his  rule 
out  of  the  account,  Mr.  Reed  has  stood  for  resistance  to 
extravagance  in  expenditures  and  imperialism  in  govern- 
mental policy,  and  he  has  held  his  ground  when  the  pres- 
sure to  yield  was  very  strong.    Public  men  of  the  type 
which  he  represents  have  never  been  common  in  this  coun- 
try, and  they  have  seemed  to  grow  rarer  during  the  last 


half  of  this  century  than  during  the  first  half.  It  is,  there- 
fore, as  we  have  said,  nothing  short  of  a  national  misfor- 
tune that  Mr.  Reed  is  to  abandon  public  life. 

New  York  Press  (Kep.) 
It  is  doubtful  that  we  shall  ever  see  Mr.  Reed's  like 
again  in  his  post.  The  speaker's  curious  distinction  is 
that  he,  while  one  of  the  peculiarly  high-handed,  arbitrary 
men  of  our  political  history,  is  the  only  such  one  who  never 
wielded  the  tremendous  power  which  he  asserted  as  ap- 
purtenant to  his  office  in  tbe  furtherance  of  any  personal, 
or  scarcely  of  any  party  end.  He  turned  the  house  from 
an  almost  unworkable  appendix  of  government  into 
probably  the  most  exact,  precise  and  expeditious  national 
legislative  machine  in  the  world.  He  altered  its  charac- 
ter as  completely  within  its  limits,  as  Jackson  did  that  of 
the  presidency.  Without  him,  the  myriad  evil  designs  of 
the  thoroughly  demoralized  senate  of  the  last  four  years 
could  scarcely  have  been  in  their  totality  checked.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  it  must  be  said  that,  while  there  have 
been  as  potent  individualities  in  our  public  life  as  that  of 
Mr.  Reed,  there  has  never  been  another  whose  potency 
has  been  put  to  such  absolutely  impersonal  uses.  What 
a  really  towering  place  is  his  we  realize  by  recalling  the 
fact  that  three  successive  presidents  turned,  in  their  mo- 
ments of  extreme  embarrassment,  to  the  benevolent  giant- 
hood  of  this  cynical  St.  Christopher  of  American  politics. 
Other  gTeat  men  have  been  speaker — notably  Clay  and 
Blaine.    He  has  been  the  only  great  speaker. 

Washington  (D.  C.)  Post  (bid.) 
Mr.  Reed's  retirement  from  congress  will  be  a  serious 
injury  to  national  legislation,  and  operate  a  painful  break 
in  the  machinery  of  the  Republican  party.  We  hear  it 
suggested  that  his  return  to  private  life  will  strengthen 
the  administration  by  divesting  it  of  a  discordant  quan- 
tity. Nothing  could  be  more  absurd.  There  has  been  a 
vast  deal  of  outside  comment  and  speculation  to  the  effect 
that  Mr.  Reed  was  not  in  harmony  with  the  president, 
and  that  his  potent  influence  served  as  an  obstacle  in  the 
latter's  path.  We  can  not  take  this  view  of  the  matter. 
Mr.  Reed  has  always  been  a  stalwart  and  a  loyal  party 
man.  We  fail  to  recall  an  instance  in  which  he  acted 
to  the  party's  confusion  and  distress.  But  we  know, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  he  is  a  pillar  of  strength  and 
an  example  of  dignity  and  force.  If  he  goes  to 
New  York  he  will  take  with  him  a  brilliancy  and  a  power 
that  will  win  speedy  recognition  and  bring  him  both  fame 
and  fortune.  Wc  view  the  prospect,  however,  with  un- 
feigned regret,  and  wish  that  it  might  be  otherwise. 
Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal  {\w\. ) 
With  all  his  stubbornness  and  petty  faults  Mr.  Reed 
commands  public  confidence  to  a  degree  lacking  in  the 
case  of  any  member  of  congress  prominently  mentioned 
at  this  time  in  connection  with  the  speakership.  That 
any  or  all  of  them  could  not  acquire  in  time  the  qualities 
that  have  made  Mr.  Reed  so  successful  would  be  saying 
too  much;  but  certainly  time  would  be  necessary  to  give 
them  his  prestige  in  the  community.  Mr.  Reed  has  had 
a  long  legislative  experience.  He  served  in  both  houses 
of  the  Maine  assembly  when  he  was  a  young  man,  was 
attorney-general  of  the  state,  and  has  been  in  congress 
since  1877.  Wc  have  no  more  accomplished  presiding 
officer  than  he  and  few  men  of  riper  public  experience. 
But  the  very  force  of  his  personality  may  be  said  to  have 
stood  in  the  way  of  his  political  advancement.  He  is 
not  the  first  American  statesman  to  suffer  from  excessive 
individuality  or  perhaps  it  might  be  better  to  say  from  the 
excessive  manifestation  of  that  quality. 

Springfield  (Mass.)  Cnicn  (Kep.) 
Can  Mr.  Reed  retire  from  politics?    No  man  in  this 
country,  not  excepting  President  McKinley,  has  the  per- 
sonal following  of  Mr.  Reed.    He  is  regarded  as  the 
ablest  man  in  politics  to-day,  and  it  is  probably  true  that 
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his  ability  has  stood  in  the  way  of  his  becoming  president. 
Esteemed  by  all,  his  honesty  of  purpose,  his  uncompro- 
mising methods  have  created  enemies,  men  whom  a  less 
rugged  statesman  would  have  smoothed  over.  But  Mr. 
Reed's  ability  is  needed,  and  if  he  insists  upon  leaving 
congress  his  opinion  will  be  sought  on  all  great  questions, 
and  all  good  citizens  will  hope  that  the  time  will  yet  come 
when  Mr.  Reed  will  be  president  of  the  United  States. 
Boston  (Mas».)  /W|l)era.) 
The  report  of  Speaker  Reed's  withdrawal  from  public 
life  to  enter  upon  the  practice  of  law  has  come  again, 
this  time  with  some  details  specified.  It  is  a  lucrative 
partnership  in  a  law  firm  in  New  York  which  is  alleged 
as  the  temptation.  For  the  sake  of  everybody— except 
perhaps  Mr.  Reed  himself— we  may  hope  that  this  story  has 
no  better  foundation  than  others  which  have  preceded  it  at 
intervals.  Mr.  Reed  is  a  man  who  can  not  well  be  spared 
from  congress.  This,  we  think,  is  the  opinion  of  Demo- 
crats perhaps  even  more  generatly  than  of  Republicans. 
He  gives  strength  to  congress  even  more  distinctly  than 
to  his  party.  He  is  a  stout  buttress  against  some  of  the 
most  seriously  threatening  dangers.  Given  a  Republican 
majority  in  the  house  of  representatives  and  Thomas  B. 
Reed  outside,  and  it  would  not  be  a  chance  but  a  moral 
certainty  that  a  mess  would  be  made  of  the  organization 
and  the  whole  government  suffer  in  the  election  of  speaker. 

Washington  (D.  C.)  Star  (Ind. ) 
It  is  announced  that  Mr.  Reed's  step  is  dictated  by 
private  considerations.  He  is  poor,  and  yields  to  a 
tempting  money  offer.  His  talents  are  large  and  con- 
spicuous, and  the  new  field  will  afford  him  opportunity 
for  their  remunerative  exercise.  It  is  a  fact,  however, 
that  Mr.  Reed  is  no  longer  in  sympathy  with  his  party  on 
any  of  the  issues  which  are  now  paramount,  and  his  ag- 
gressiveness is  such  that  he  can  not  forbear  to  make  the 
fact  known.  Not  even  the  attitude  of  his  own  state,  as 
declared  at  the  time  Senator  Hale  was  indirectly  but 
plainly  rebuked  for  antagonizing  the  administration, 
served  to  influence  him  in  the  slightest.  To  the  last  day  of 
the  fifty-fifth  congress  he  continued  in  a  course  which  gave 
the  opponents  of  his  party  unqualified  and  undisguised 
pleasure.  Is  it  not  likely,  therefore,  that  public  consid- 
erations also  have  had  weight  with  Mr.  Reed  in  this 
matter  ? 

Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Ltttgtr  (Ind.  Rep.) 

It  is  worth  while  to  remember  now  as  this  strong 
leader  of  men,  the  long  time  dominant  partner  in  the 
house  of  representatives,  retires  from  the  scene  of  his 
labors,  contentions  and  triumphs,  that  his  victories  in  the 
chair,  his  position  as  a  statesman,  his  foremost  place  in 
the  affection  and  esteem  and  admiration  of  his  country- 
men were  achieved  by  personal  worth  and  political  in- 
tegrity. He  has  been  as  little  as  any  man  a  demagogue, 
and  yet  his  popularity  is  measureless.  It  was  based  upon 
and  is  upheld  by  character.  Mr.  Reed  is  a  .statesman 
not  of  shifting  policies,  but  of  bed  rock  convictions,  in 
the  defense  of  which  he  has  never  failed  to  show  his 
courage.  In  losing  from  its  legislative  councils  Mr. 
Reed  the  country  suffers  an  unusually  serious  loss. 

New  Haven,  (Conn.)  Ktgiittr  (Dein.) 

Mr.  Reed  has  been  abused  for  the  alleged  misuse  of 
his  power  in  the  heat  of  party  strife,  but  no  man  ever 
accused  him  of  seeking  his  own  personal  welfare  at  the 
expense  of  either  his  country  or  his  party.  His  lack  of 
means  is  his  proof  of  overpowering  honesty  and  sincerity. 
For  such  a  character  to  give  up  public  life  is  a  misfortune, 
no  matter  what  his  political  views  arc.  There  arc  too  few 
of  them  in  office ;  not  enough  of  men  tilled  with  a  love  of 
country  and  high  sense  of  duty.  Like  his  predecessor  in 
the  office  of  speaker,  John  G.  Carlisle,  he  retires  from  his 
position  of  power  with  the  respect  of  every  man  who 
admires  constancy,  fidelity,  courage,  and  honesty. 


Demands  for  the  Return  of  the  Volunteers 

Baltimore  (Md  )  Shh  (Dim.) 
Now  that  the  ratifications  of  the  treaty  of  peace  with 
Spain  have  been  exchanged  and  peace  is  officially  declared 
to  exist,  the  state  troops  that  volunteered  for  the  war  are 
beginning  to  demand  their  discharge.  The  troops  in  the 
Philippines  are  chiefly  volunteers  from  western  states,  and 
from  the  west  loud  voices,  official  and  unofficial,  are  be- 
ing raised  to  assert  the  right  to  return  home.  President 
McKinley  has  received  from  Lincoln,  Neb.,  an  address  of 
the  people  there  asking  that  the  First  Nebraska  be  sent 
home  and  "  denying  the  right  to  compel  them  to  remain 
longer  in  the  Philippines  to  do  police  garrison  duty. " 
Governor  Lee,  of  South  Dakota,  has  officially  asked  the 
president  to  bring  the  First  South  Dakota  regiment  back 
from  the  Philippines,  taking  the  ground  that  "their  re- 
tention in  service  in  the  Philippines  is  unconstitutional 
and  a  violation  of  the  law  which  called  the  regiment  into 
organization,"  and  Senator  Pettigrew  supports  the  gover- 
nor's contention.  Governor  Lind,  of  Minnesota,  having, 
he  sap,  appealed  in  vain  to  the  president  to  hasten  the 
discharge  of  the  state  regiment  now  serving  in  the 
Philippines,  now  asks  the  Minnesota  legislature  to  take 
action.  He,  too,  asserts  that  "  the  volunteers  are  being 
held  contrary  to  law."  It  has  been  given  out  from  Wash- 
ington that  the  volunteers  in  Luzon  don't  wish  to  leave 
while  any  fighting  is  in  prospect,  but  Governor  Lind  re- 
ports Colonel  Ames,  of  the  Minnesota  volunteers,  as  say- 
ing that  "the  regiment  desires  unanimously  to  return 
home."  Facts  like  these  can  not  but  embarrass  the 
jingoes. 

New  York  Prtu  (Rep.) 
The  Populist  politicians  of  Nebraska,  South  Dakota 
and  Minnesota  who  are  seeking  to  "  make  an  issue"  out 
of  the  recall  of  the  volunteers  in  violent  and,  in  some 
cases,  abusive  letters  to  the  president,  will  be  likely  to 
find  that  they  have  guaged  American  sentiment  no  better 
on  this  point  than  a  good  many  others.  Whatever  be  the 
opinion  of  the  people  generally  on  the  ultimate  disposi- 
tion of  the  Philippines,  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  what  it  is 
of  the  American  soldier  who  turns  his  back  on  an  armed 
foe  "because  his  term  of  service  has  expired."  Unvary- 
ing contempt  has  followed  such  warriors  from  the  days  of 
the  revolution  down.  There  is  no  evidence  that  there 
are  any  such  among  the  volunteers  now  in  the  archipelago. 
Their  political  sponsors  at  home  probably  belie  them. 
In  any  event  they  include  them,  rightly  or  wrongly,  in  the 
most  despicable  category  of  American  military  history. 
A  basic  vice  of  the  volunteer  system  is  newly  illustrated 
by  this  Populist  campaign  which  Pettigrew,  Lind  and  a 
few  other  blatherskites  of  the  same  breed  have  instituted. 
It  is  doubtless  the  fact  that  most  of  the  volunteers  in  the 
Philippines,  though  unwilling  to  remain  indefinitely  in 
service,  are  quite  ready  to  hold  their  positions  until  'they 
can  be  relieved  by  regular  troops,  a  process  which,  as 
they  very  well  know,  requires  time.  But  if  they  should 
elect  to  stand  stiffly  "on  their  rights,"  as  did  thousands 
of  militiamen  in  the  wars  of  the  revolution  and  iSw  and 
of  "three  months'  men"  in  the  rebellion,  they  could  in- 
flict on  this  country  the  worst  of  disgraces — that  of  the 
wholesale  desertion  of  troops  in  the  face  of  an  enemy. 

Minneapolis  (Minn.)  77wrr  (Dem.) 
There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that,  as  speedily  as  possi- 
ble, volunteers  now  on  duty  in  the  Philippines  should  be 
given  uninfluenced  choice  of  returning  home  or  rcenlist- 
ing.  The  war  with  Spain,  for  which  they  enlisted,  is  over 
and  men  and  officers  are  well  within  their  rights  in  saying 
that  their  status  has  changed.  The  Times  does  not  believe 
that  a  majority  of  the  men  in  the  Minnesota  and  Dakota 
regiments  want  to  come  home.  If  they  do  they  are  abso- 
lutely justified  and  are  deserving,  now  and  hereafter,  of  all 
honor  for  the  service  they  have  rendered.     If  they  do  not 
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they  are  equally  to  be  praised  for  devotion  to  the  flag.  All 
lives  do  not  run  parallel.  It  may  well  be  that  for  some  to 
remain  would  involve  a  sacrifice  of  prospects,  and  a  neg- 
lect of  duty  to  dependents,  which  this  country  with  its 
millions  of  young  men  does  not,  should  not,  demand.  It 
is  doubtless  true,  also,  that  to  supplant  these  tried  soldiers 
with  raw  levies,  en  masse,  would  be  but  to  prolong  the 
strife  in  the  islands  and  cost,  eventually,  vast  sums  of 
money  and  great  sacrifice  of  life.  Governor  Lind,  in  his 
message  to  the  legislature,  very  properly  says  that  if  the 
government  needs  volunteers  for  a  war  declared  by  and 
with  the  consent  of  congress,  they  will  be  forthcoming. 
Our  own  executive  is  temperate  in  his  language  and  offers 
a  pleasant  contrast  to  the  ill-conceived  methods  of  Gov- 
ernor I.cc  of  South  Dakota.  Give  the  men  the  choice  of 
coming  home  or  remaining.  This  is  a  right  guaranteed 
them  by  the  terms  of  their  enlistment  and  earned  by  valor 
in  a  trying  campaign. 

Washington  |D.  C.)  /'est  (Ind.) 
Volunteers  answer  admirably  in  a  crisis.  They  are 
jatriotic,  valiant,  and  effective.  But  it  is  not  fair,  either 
to  the  men  themselves  or  to  the  country,  to  retain  them 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  emergency  which  called  them 
forth.  It  is  unjust  to  them  and  a  source  of  weakness  to 
the  government.  We  have  a  practically  unlimited  supply 
of  fighting  material  to  draw  upon.  There  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  retain  in  the  service  these  gallant  fellows 
who  have  more  useful  and  serious  fields  of  activity  await- 
ing them  at  home.  By  all  means  let  the  volunteers  now 
serving  in  the  Philippines  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
leave  the  service  and  return  to  the  responsibilities  which 
have  so  long  awaited  them.  For  every  one  who  is 
mustered  out,  there  are  fifty  ready  to  enter  the  regular 
army  and  to  take  part  in  the  nation's  scheme  of  colonial 
expansion.  Young  men  burdened  with  cares,  the  sole 
support  of  dependent  families,  the  representatives  of  im- 
portant industries,  the  victims  of  imperious  circumstances, 
should  be  set  free  to  resume  the  tenor  of  their  lives. 
They  will  lie  more  useful  at  home  than  in  the  Philippines, 
■ind  we  have  fighting  men  to  spare — enough  to  .garrison 
and  hold  a  thousand  Cubas  and  Luzons. 

Portland  (Mc.)  Ar^ui  (I>em.) 
The  stalwart  patriotism  of  the  west  has  been  proved 
on  many  a  bloody  field;  it  has  sacrificed  its  stalwart  sons 
in  a  righteous  cause  without  a  murmur,  doing  its  whole 
duly  by  the  country.  But  this  Malay  hunt  in  the 
Philippines  the  people  of  the  west  regard  in  a  different 
light.  They  look  upon  it  as  a  war  of  conquest,  a  war  of 
"  criminal  aggression  "  entered  into  not  by  the  country, 
but  by  President  McKinlcy,  ami  the  slaughter  of  their  boys 
in  such  a  war  is  arousing  a  spirit  of  protest  within  them. 
State  after  state  is  demanding  back  its  regiments  w  hich 
had  volunteered  to  fight  Spain  and  not  to  shoot  down 
"yellow  bellies."  That  this  is  the  general  feeling  among 
the  troops  was  betrayed  by  the  fact  that  even  a  mileage 
bounty  of  over  $;co  could  tempt  only  seven  per  cent  to 
reenlist.  These  are  disquieting  facts  for  the  administra- 
tion and  its  jingo  supporters  to  confront. 

Augusta  (("■a.)  Ch rcni<lf  ( I >cm . ) 

While  nobody  desires  to  occupy  an  attitude  of  dis- 
loyalty to  the  government,  and  none  would  be  considered 
as  lacking  in  sympathy  with  the  movements  of  our  soldiers 
in  the  Philippines,  nevertheless  there  is  widespread  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  course  of  the  administration  in  this 
Philippine  war.  W  hile  few  are  so  outspoken,  many  sym- 
pathize with  the  words  of  the  governor  of  Dakota  who 
has  made  an  official  request  of  President  McKinley  to 
order  home  from  Manila  the  Dakota  volunteers  and  de- 
clares in  his  letter"  that  thecourse  of  the  administration  is 
repugnant  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  this  govern- 
ment, a  violation  of  the  declaration  of  independence.  " 


The  Philippine  Censorship 

Atlanta  (<ia.)  Journal  (Dem.) 

There  is  a  decided  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
rigid  censorship  of  press  dispatches  from  Manila  and  pro- 
tests against  it  are  coming  from  many  of  the  most  influen- 
tial American  newspapers.  It  is  argued  that  the  circum- 
stances which  justified  press  censorship  during  the  war 
with  Spain  do  not  exist  in  the  Philippines,  as  there  is  no 
danger  that  press  dispatches  sent  from  that  quarter  will 
inform  the  Filipinos  of  our  intended  operations.  There 
is  a  very  general  belief  that  the  true  condition  of  affairs 
in  the  Philippines  can  not  be  presented  in  dispatches 
which  have  to  pass  under  official  censorship.  This  view 
gains  popularity  from  the  fact  that  nearly  every  one  who 
returns  from  the  Philippines  tells  a  very  different  story 
from  that  which  the  censored  dispatches  bring  us. 

If  it  be  true  that  our  soldiers  have  suffered  no  more 
than  troops  would  be  expected  to  suffer  on  a  military 
campaign,  say.  in  New  England  or  the  middle  states,  we 
shall  have  a  great  deal  for  which  to  be  thankful  ;  hut  this 
suppression  of  all  reference  to  this  highly  important  fea- 
ture in  a  campaign  makes  one  suspicious.  The  service 
has  been  performed  in  a  tropical  country,  in  a  district 
covered  with  swamps  and  water  courses,  and  we  must  not 
be  surprised  if.  when  later  on,  the  true  condition  of 
affairs  is  revealed,  it  is  found  that  our  losses  on  the  battle 
field  form  but  a  fraction  of  our  losses  in  the  hospitals,  and 
that,  taking  the  two  together,  the  list  of  mortality  among 
the  Filipinos  may  not  be  so  disproportionately  large  as 
the  bare  account  of  the  military  operations  might  lead 
one  to  suppose.  The  statement  that  a  campaign  can  be 
conducted  in  the  Philippines  under  conditions  as  favor- 
able to  health  as  those  in  our  own  states  is  ridiculous  and 
has  done  more  than  anything  else  to  destroy  the  faith  of 
the  public  in  the  reports  which  are  sent  to  us  through  the 
censor's  office  at  Manila.  There  are  good  reasons  for 
press  censorship  in  time  of  war  and  it  would  not  be  judi- 
cious to  abolish  it  in  the  Philippines,  but  there  is  no 
reason  or  justification  for  the  manner  in  which  that  cen- 
sorship is  being  exercised. 

Philadelphia  (Pa  )  l.ejgtr  (Ind.  R»-p.) 
Fuller  details  concerning  the  health  of  our  soldiers  in 
Luzon  would  be  satisfactory  and  should  be  forthcoming. 
Nothing  will  be  gained  in  the  long  run  by  withholding 
such  announcements.  It  would  gratify  the  American 
public  to  learn  the  situation  from  official  sources.  If,  as 
some  of  the  dispatches  aver,  the  insurrection  is  on  the 
verge  of  collapse,  the  publication  of  the  desired  details 
would  not  postpone  the  collapse.  If  such  a  result  be  still 
indefinite,  it  is  quite  as  important  to  inform  the  country 
as  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  troops  as  it  is  to  re- 
port the  decimation  of  the  army  by  warfare.  The  coun- 
try would  rejoice  to  know  that  the  censored  dispatches 
make  the  most  meager  disclosures  as  to  the  health  of  our 
men  for  the  sufficient  reason  that  it  is  satisfactory  ;  that 
the  suffering  from  this  cause  is  not  greater  than  the  nor- 
mal in  campaigning  in  the  temperate  zone.  Details  of 
the  situation  in  and  about  Manila  reach  the  public  from 
private  correspondence,  which  escapes  censorship,  and 
these  letters  emphasize  the  silence  of  the  censored  dis- 
patches. 

After  the  Jefferson  Banquets 

Philadelphia  (Pa.)  AV< W  ( 1  >cm .  > 
So  seldom  has  the  birthday  of  Thomas  Jefferson  been 
formally  observed,  even  by  the  party  professing  to  have 
the  greatest  interest  in  his  memory,  that  the  three  Jeifer- 
sonian  dinners  in  New  York  alone  this  year  might  be  su- 
perficially regarded  as  indicating  a  revival  of  the  principles 
inculcatc'd  by  the  immortal  founder  of  Democracy.  This 
would  be  a  mistake.    In  two  of  the  three  Jefferson  dinners 
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were  indications  of  little  else  than  of  the  fatal  dissensions 
which  prevail  in  the  party  styling  itself  Democratic.  The 
ten-dollar  banquet,  so  far  from  being  designed  to  pay 
homage  to  the  memory  of  Jefferson,  was  a  glorification  of 
Tammany  Hall  and  of  its  autocrat,  Richard  Croker.  In 
the  ostentatious  parade  of  the  Tammany  banquet,  with  its 
vulgar  profusion,  there  was  nothing  to  inspire  hope  in  the 
rehabilitation  of  Jeffersonian  Democracy. 

The  chief  significance  of  the  second  Jeffersonian  dinner 
was  in  its  purpose  to  set  up  the  Chicago  platform  as  the 
true  test  of  Democratic  principles,  and  thus  to  widen  the 
breach  in  the  party  ranks  and  reduce  to  a  minimum  the 
prospect  of  Democratic  success.  Whatever  may  be  said 
of  the  extreme  utterances  of  some  of  the  speakers  and  of 
the  applause  which  greeted  them,  there  was  evidence  of 
much  more  earnestness  and  sobriety  in  the  third  Jefferso- 
nian banquet,  April  19,  than  in  either  of  its  more  preten- 
tious predecessors.  The  discontent  with  prevailing  condi- 
tions which  found  vent  at  this  workingmen's  dinner  rose 
above  the  ordinary  partisan  demonstrations  on  such  occa- 
sions 

The  spirit  of  this  workingmen's  banquet,  with  which 
politicians  of  all  parties  will  have  to  reckon  in  the  near 
future,  had  its  best  expression  in  the  address  of  John  Bris- 
ben  Walker.  In  the  view  of  this  orator  the  interest  of  a 
great  portion  of  the  American  people  in  political  affairs  is 
confined  to  momentary  incitements.  The  extreme  pessim- 
ism of  this  view  was  expressed  by  Mr.  Walker  in  the  ques- 
tion. If  Messrs.  Hanna,  Piatt,  Croker,  and  a  few  others 
tomorrow  should  agTee  among  themselves  upon  creating 
an  emperor,  could  there  be  found  among  the  people 
"power  existent  strong  enough  to  stop  them?"  The 
orator  tk?st  answered  his  own  question  with  the  declaration 
that  "  tnere  are  in  the  world  enough  advocates  of  right  to 
revolutionize  social  conditions  within  a  twelvemonth  if 
■  hey  would  come  together."  Hence  there  is  no  occasion 
to  despair.  There  is  still  in  the  suffrage  guided  by  the  in- 
telligent spirit  of  the  American  people  the  means  of  the 
highest  development  of  Jeffersonian  principles  of  self-gov- 
ernment. Between  these  principles  and  revolutionary  vio- 
lence on  the  one  hand,  and  the  state  socialism  pro- 
claimed on  Wednesday  night  on  the  other,  there  is  an 
eternal  war. 

Memphis  {Tcnn.)  Seimitar  { I  >em . ) 

Judging  from  his  manner  of  life  and  his  expressions 
on  ihc  money  question,  it  can  not  be  doubted  that  if  the 
founder  of  the  Democratic  party  had  be*-n  in  New  York 
he  would  have  sat  down  to  meat  with  Perry  Belmont  rather 
than  with  Bryan. 

Incited  thereto  by  the  ridiculous  squabble  in  New 
York  over  the  "birthday  "  dinners,  the  Washington  cor- 
respondent of  a  western  paper  read  up  on  Jefferson  and 
then  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Monticello.  There  he  looked 
over  local  records,  listened  to  the  stories  told  to  residents 
of  the  neighborhood  by  their  grandparents,  and  examined 
the  appointments  of  the  historic  mansion.  He  gives  the 
results  of  his  inquiries  in  a  letter  to  his  paper,  from  which 
it  appears  that  while  Jefferson  was  democratic  in  politics, 
he  was  personally  a  thorough  aristocrat  and  lived  so  prodi- 
gally that  he  spent  a  large  fortune  which  he  inherited,  be- 
sides his  handsome  earnings  as  a  lawyer  and  his  wife's 
estate,  dying  almost  a  pauper. 

The  sage  of  Monticello  introduced  into  America  many 
of  the  frivolities  and  fashions  he  found  in  France,  includ- 
ing the  use  of  fin-er  bowls  at  the  dinner  table.  Mr. 
Jefferson  was  a  man  of  much  manner  and  great  formality, 
according  to  all  the  evidences  and  traditions  that  remain 
of  him.  and  they  are  numerous.  He  rode  in  a  coach  im- 
ported from  Parts  and  drawn  by  a  $1,600  team  of  horses  ; 
was  always  served  by  butlers  and  footmen  in  livery,  and 
<lmed  with  ceremony  off  silver  plate.  At  one  time  he  had 
$S.  :  :c  worth  of  wine  in  his  cellar,  and  more  than  1,000 


bottles  were  found  there  when  he  died.  Jefferson  was 
always  extravagant  and  lived  beyond  his  means.  He  in- 
herited one  of  the  largest  and  most  valuable  estates  in 
America,  but  was  not  only  penniless  when  he  died,  but 
his  friends  were  appealed  to  and  the  legislatures  of  several 
states  appropriated  money  to  pay  his  debts. 

In  addition  to  the  other  old-world  forms  to  which  he 
was  devoted,  Jefferson  displayed  a  coat  of  arms,  which 
may  be  seen  to  this  day  on  the  fence  that  surrounds  his 
tomb.  He  was  careful  to  keep  up  as  far  as  possible  the 
traditional  state  of  gentlemen  of  easy  fortune. in  England 
and  France.  Moreover,  he  was  always  fond  of  society 
and  an  ardent  squire  of  dame?.  He  won  the  rich  Widow 
Skelton  from  a  number  of  rivals  by  playing  violin  accom- 
paniments to  her  harpsichord,  and  he  made  his  wife's 
money  fly  with  his  own.  In  politics  only  was  Jefferson 
democratic.  Personally  he  had  no  taste  for  common 
things,  nor  anything  to  do  with  the  masses  of  his  country- 
men. 

The  Health  of  Manila 

V.  S.  Consul  O  F.  Willi  a  M>.  in  a  Report  to  the  State 
Department 

1  wish  to  refute  the  statements  generally  circulated  in 
regard  to  the  health  and  climate  of  the  Philippine  islands. 
Being  within  the  tropics,  they  of  course  lack  the  invigor- 
ating effects  of  frost,  and  the  temperature  averages  high — 
at  Manila,  about  78. 3 0  F. ;  but  extremes  are  not  wide 
apart,  and  during  the  last  year,  I  heard  of  no  temperature 
below  570  F.  in  the  islands,  and  none  below  the  sixties  in 
Manila  Mercury  in  the  shade  rarely  rises  above  85 °,  nor 
above  95°  in  the  sun.  Being  on  the  coast  of  a  bay  $0 
large  as  to  be  almost  an  inland  sea,  and  having  eight  miles 
to  the  east  a  lake  with  one  hundred  miles  of  shore,  whose 
waters  seek  the  bay  through  the  large  and  rapid  Pasig,  the 
city  of  Manila  has  fresh  air  constantly,  as  well  as  sea 
breezes. 

The  sewers  of  Manila  are  not  good  and  can  never  be 
first-class,  because  of  its  low  level;  but  the  rainfall  here  is 
above  10. feet  per  annum  and  quite  evenly  distributed,  so 
that  the  streets  are  rain-swept  and  the  sewers  well  Rushed 
almost  every  day.  There  is  also  an  advantage  in  hot,  wet 
weather,  which  hastens  the  decay  of  vegetable  or  animal 
matter,  this  soon  rotting  and  being  washed  away.  The 
city  water  supply  is  abundant.  The  water  is  carried  in 
large  iron  pipes  about  seven  miles  from  springs,  and  is  ex- 
ceptionally pure  and  agreeable  to  taste.  I  use  it  every 
day  as  a  beverage,  and  have  never  experienced  ill  effects 
therefrom.  I  have  not  been  sick  a  minute  since  I  left  the 
L'nited  States  in  1897. 

In  filthy  quarters,  smallpox  may  be  found  almost  any 
day;  but  few  deaths  result,  and  the  sanitary  measures  of 
the  present  government  have  been  of  benefit.  The  death 
rate  is  small,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  live  properly  to 
be  entirely  healthy. 

+ 

Various  Topics 

A  jury  last  week  acquitted  Senator  M.  S.  Quay,  who  was 
on  trial  in  Philadelphia  on  a  charge  of  conspiring  to  misuse 
the  state  funds  deposited  in  a  Philadelphia  bank.  Governor 
Stone  immediately  appointed  him  to  the  vacant  senatorship 
which  the  legislature  adjourned  without  filling.  Three  in- 
dictments are  still  pending  against  <>uay. 

James  P.  Taliaferro,  (Dem.)  of  Jacksonville,  was  chosen 
l'nited  States  senator  from  Florida  on  joint  ballot  last  week. 
The  vole  was  .  Taliaferro,  59  ;  Pasco,  30  ;  Call.  6;  scattering. 

He  was  born  in  Virginia,  but  has  been  a  resident  of  Flor- 
ida for  about  thirty  years.  He  has  never  before  heW  a 
political  office,  but  for  many  years  has  been  a  member,  and 
for  a  time  was  chairman,  of  the  Democratic  state  executive 
committee,  and  taken  an  active  part  in  politics. 
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FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 

The  "Figaro's"  Dreyfus  Revelations 

London  Daily  Nrws 
The  Figart  has  done  a  great  service  to  France  by  its 
resolute  publication  day  by  day  of  the  evidence  taken  be- 
fore the  criminal  chamber.  The  conduct  of  the  govern- 
ment in  suppressing  the  facts  was  inexcusable,  for  the 
country  had  a  right  to  know  the  truth.  M.  Dupuy  is  very 
indignant,  and  talks  about  a  prosecution,  which  must 
come  to  nothing.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  all  the 
premier's  colleagues  agree  with  him,  and  one  of  them,  M. 
dc  Freycinet,  has  even  been  cited  as  the  source  of  the 
Figaro's  information.  However  that  may  be,  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  report  is  unquestionable,  and  has  not  been 
denied.  By  their  just  and  fearless  action  the  conductors 
of  the  celebrated  French  journal  have  made  it  impossible 
for  the  "affair"  to  be  smothered  in  silence.  M.  Mazeau, 
the  president  of  the  court,  is  a  vehement  opponent  of  re- 
vision and  a  bitter  enemy  of  M.  I.oew,  the  president  of 
the  criminal  chamber.  He  played  into  M.  Dupuy's 
hands,  and  by  groundless  insinuations  against  his  less 
partial  colleagues  prepared  the  way  for  the  special  law 
which  transferred  the  case  to  the  full  court.  If  the  worthy 
pair  could  have  got  a  majority  of  judges  to  pronounce 
against  Dreyfus,  the  evidence  would  not  have  seen  the 
light,  and  the  prisoner  would  not  have  been  released. 
Apparently  it  was  for  Dreyfus  to  prove  first  that  he  was 
innocent,  and,  secondly,  that  he  had  not  admitted  his 
guilt.  Of  all  the  witnesses  whose  depositions  have  hitherto 
been  published,  we  like  General  Roget's  the  best.  He 
believes  in  the  culpability  of  Dreyfus  because  Dreyfus 
denied  everything.  Such  imbecility  approaches  the  sub- 
lime, especially  if  it  be  compared  with  the  reiterated, 
though  unproved,  assertion  that  Dreyfus  confessed  to 
Captain  Lebrun-Renaud. 

London  l-tadtr 

M.  Cavaignac  still  seems  to  cling  to  the  theory  of 
Dreyfus's  guilt.  But  he  will  not  or  can  not  mention  ade- 
quate reasons.  The  reasons  which  he  does  mention  point 
rather  to  the  innocence  of  Dreyfus  and  the  guilt  of  Ester- 
hazy.  That  the  guilty  man  should  betray  a  knowledge  of 
the  life  of  the  general  staff  was,  of  course,  to  be  expected. 
The  conspiracy  against  Dreyfus  has  not  sprung  from  no- 
where, and  the  prime  movers  in  it  were  bound  to  concoct, 
as  they  were  well  able  to  provide,  evidence  of  "inside" 
knowledge.  But  this  not  very  recondite  essay  in  fabrica- 
tion is  now  chiefly  useful  as  limiting  the  field  within 
which  the  search  for  the  real  traitors  is  to  be  made.  Pro- 
fessor Beeslv  suggested  in  our  columns  not  many  weeks 
ago  that  President  Faure  s  successor  should  exercise  his 
nght  of  releasing  Dreyfus.  It  now  looks  as  if  all  necessity 
for  that  extraordinary  procedure  had  passed  away.  Even 
a  slow-witted  people  could  not  hesitate  long  over  evi- 
dence of  the  kind  which  the  Figaro  has  made  known  to 
the  world. 

The  sensation  caused  by  the  publication  in  the  Figaro 
of  documents  belonging  to  the  Dreyfus  dossier  gives 
every  token  of  intensifying.  Even  the  blindest  partisan, 
the  most  infatuated  Anti-Semite,  the  most  prejudiced 
bigot  can  perceive  for  himself  of  what  stuff  the  opponents 
of  Dreyfus  are  composed.  They  have  Colonel  du  Paly 
de  Clam  self-revealed,  and  a  pretty  portrait  he  makes. 
He  confesses  to  intrigue  of  the  basest  character,  to  the 
manufacture  of  documents,  and  to  ordering  that  threaten- 
ing letters  should  be  sent  to  the  French  president.  It  was 
this  man  who  got  up  the  case  against  Dreyfus,  and  we  do 
not  wonder  at  his  success.  He  stopped  at  nothing. 
Whether  it  was  to  bully  a  defenseless  woman,  betray  a 
colleague,  denounce  a  president,  or  fabricate  a  docu- 


ment, he  was  equal  to  it  all.  The  question  of  the  hour 
is  how  the  secret  evidence  has  got  into  the  columns  of  the 
I'igaro. 

London  Star 

The  Dreyfus  revelations  in  the  Figaro  prove  that  the 
present  premier  had  long  ago  given  up  the  theory  of 
Dreyfus's  guilt,  though  he  had  not  the  courage  to  act  on 
his  convictions ;  that  the  general  staff,  with  its  assigna- 
tions and  false  beards,  is  mysteriously  involved  in  the 
perpetuation  of  a  crime;  that  the  chief  anti-Drcyfusard, 
Cavaignac,  is  a  furious  monomaniac  ;  and  that  the  per- 
sistent efforts  at  concealment,  which  have  been  the  undo- 
ing of  France,  are  silly  and  futile. 

+ 

In  Praise  of  Militarism 

Chari.es  C.  Terry,  in  the  April  XinHumth  Century,  London.  (New- 
York  :  L.  Scott  Pub.  Co.)   Condensed  for  Public  Opinion 

If  we  arc  unjust  to  the  principle  underlying  paternal 
government,  no  less  prejudiced,  not  to  say  hypocritical,  are 
many  of  the  criticisms  passed  on  so-called  German  militar- 
ism. If  the  term  militarism  has  any  significance,  it  denotes 
a  condition  of  things  in  which  the  military  element  of  a 
state  is  exaggerated  beyond  all  actual  requirements,  and 
is  maintained  to  the  detriment  of  the  people  at  large.  Yet 
who  that  knows  anything  of  the  past  history  of  Germany 
dares  assert  that  this  description  is  applicable  to  the 
present  condition  of  that  country  ? 

How  can  militarism  be  made  a  reproach  to  a  whole 
people  in  arms,  whose  very  existence  depends  on  its 
powers  of  defense  against  unscrupulous  foes?  To 
whom  is  it  due  that  the  naturally  most  pacific  nation  in 
the  world  has  hedged  herself  round  with  a  ring  of  steel  ? 
To  whom  but  to  France,  who,  with  gloire  on  her  lips  and 
a  sword  in  her  hand,  has  been  the  bully  of  Europe,  and 
especially  of  Germany,  for  two  hundred  years  ?  To  the 
insatiate  arrogance  and  inordinate  vanity  of  that  nation  we 
owe  the  militarism  and  the  bloated  armaments  of  modern 
Europe.  Our  whole  attitude  in  this  matter  is,  indeed,  a 
most  irrational  one.  We  affect  to  deplore  the  fate  of 
Germany  groaning  under  the  load  of  military  conscrip- 
tion. For  Italy,  for  the  hard  fate  which  binds  her  to 
Germany  and  imposes  tenfold  greater  burdens  than  Ger- 
many herself  has  to  bear,  we  have  as  a  nation,  neither  pity 
nor  reproach.  On  the  contrary,  we  hail  a  triple  alliance 
which  necessitates  militarism,  not  in  one,  but  in  three 
states,  as  "  tidings  of  great  joy."  We  gTow  sentimental 
over  the  accomplished  unification  of  Italy,  a  result,  what- 
ever its  justification,  actually  brought  about  by  force  and 
violence,  but  which,  as  it  suits  our  political  proclivities, 
we  love  to  picture  to  ourselves  as  a  triumph  of  right 
against  wrong  and  affected  by  rosewater  and  the  natural 
operation  of  the  eternal  principles  of  abstract  justice. 
What  explanation  can  there  be  for  such  illogical  reasoning 
as  this  except  it  be  a  feeling  that,  as  men,  we  disapprove 
of  military  conscription  because  it  involves  a  curtailment 
of  individual  liberty,  but,  as  politicians,  we  approve  of  a 
triple,  or  any  other,  alliance  which  conduces  to  our  own 
security? 

If  foreigners  must  groan  they  may,  we  think,  at  least 
groan  to  some  purpose.  Even  if,  as  philosophers  and 
theorists,  we  may  have  grounds  for  holding  that  a  con- 
stitution in  which  the  military  element  predominates  is 
inferior  to  one  in  which  the  civil  authority  is  supreme,  it 
is  beyond  all  question  that,  without  her  military  organi- 
zation, it  would  have  been  impossible  for  Germany  ever 
to  have  achieved  political  manhood  or  to  hold  her  present 
position  in  the  world.  Even  from  a  strictly  human  and 
moral  point  of  view,  who,  while  admitting  some  of  the 
inherent  defects  of  a  military  organization  such  as  that  of 
Germany,  can  be  blind  to  its  immense  advantages  as  a 
school  of  natural  self-discipline  and  of  those  great  and 
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heroic  qualities  which  have  in  all  ages  characterized  the 
profession  of  arms  ? 

If  her  political  and  military  organization  have  made 
Germany  the  most  disciplined  nation  in  the  world,  it  is 
no  less  true  that  the  same  organization  has  indirectly 
tended  to  make  her  the  most  intellectual.  That  this 
result  was  originally  intended,  or  even  foreseen,  by  her 
rulers,  it  would,  of  course,  be  idle  to  pretend.  It  would, 
rather,  be  true  to  say  that  the  intellectual  life  which  was 
at  first  encouraged  as  a  harmless  outlet  for  minds  whose 
activity  was  regarded  as  a  danger  to  the  state  has,  in  the 
fulness  of  time,  become  in  all-pervading  force  which  has 
permeated  the  whole  body  politic  and  which  is  now  uni- 
versally recognised  as  an  essential  condition,  not  only  of 
wealth  and  power,  but  of  national  security.  We  realize 
that  in  establishing  popular  education,  from  the  very  first, 
on  a  basis  of  discipline,  in  associating  it  in  the  minds  of 
the  people  with  the  conception,  not  of  self-interest  or 
or  personal  conceit,  but  of  duty  and  self- sacrifice,  such  a 
system  of  government  has  conferred  incalculable  benefits 
on  the  country,  benefits  which  probably  no  other  consti- 
tution, however  humanitarian  in  its  tendencies,  would 
have  been  capable  of  conferring  in  an  equal  degree.  For. 
after  all,  no  flowery  commonplaces  as  to  the  dignity  of 
man,  no  fervid  appeals  to  the  masses  to  gather  in  the 
priceless  blessings  of  intellectual  knowledge  which  an  en- 
lightened country  spreads  out  before  them,  are  in  them- 
selves suilicient  to  replace  that  spirit  of  obedience, 
docility,  reverence  and  laboriousncss  without  which  the 
word  education  is  but  a  sounding  brass  and  a  tinkling 
cymbal.  And  it  is  this  spirit  <>f  military  virtue  which, 
common  alike  to  the  scholar  and  the  soldier,  has  made 
German  education  the  best  in  the  world. 

A  Dream  of  a  Spanish  Confederacy 

City  of  Mexico  M,  titan  HttnUi 

If  Spain  is  to  be  emancipated  from  the  political  octo- 
pus, it  must  be  by  some  man  who  shall  leap  from  the 
obscurity  of  the  mass  of  minor  men.  as  did  Napoleon  in 
France.  If  such  a  man  appears,  cleans  out  the  Augean 
stable  at  Madrid,  and  so  wins  the  love  and  gratitude  of 
the  oppressed  people  of  all  Spain,  he  will  be  potent  for 
the  regeneration  of  his  country.  Would  a  great  Spanish 
dictator,  a  man  of  positive  genius,  give  an  impetus  to  the 
hailed  project  of  a  union  of  all  the  nations  which  speak 
the  Spanish  language  '  Would  such  a  man  inspire  the 
Spanish-American  people  with  a  desire  again  to  link  their 
fortunes  with  the  nuuirc  pairia  as  members  of  a  great  Span- 
ish confederacy?  This  question  is  asked  in  Spain  today. 
Could  we  conceive  of  .Mexico,  Central  and  South  America, 
not  reckoning  Brazil,  forming  a  great  league,  with  Spain 
as  its  head,  for  the  promotion  of  the  common  welfare,  the 
restoration  of  the  glories  of  Spanish  empire  >  There  are 
enthusiasts  on  this  side  of  the  ocean  who  dream  this  dream 
even  as  it  is  dreamed  in  Spain. 

Impracticable  as  the  idea  seems,  it  might  come  within 
the  domain  of  the  possible,  were  Spain  to  \  ictd  the  man, 
one  of  Napoleonic  genius,  capable  of  performing  the  in- 
credible at  home,— reforming  every  branch  of  Spanish 
public  administration  and  giving  new  heart  to  all  honest 
soldiers  and  sailors.  t >f  one  thing  we  are  convinced,  and 
have  many  times  said  it,  and  that  is  that  the  permanent 
welfare  of  I-atin  America  and  the  preservation  of  South 
America  from  the  despoilcrs  of  Europe,  lies  in  confedera- 
tion. This  is  the  age  of  the  trust,  of  the  consolidator. 
Latin  America  should  look  at  Russia  ever  advancing, 
ever  unifying,  and  destined  to  play  a  great  role  in  the 
world's  affairs ;  at  the  unabated  energy  of  Kngland,  now 
mistress  of  Egypt,  her  rights  confirmed  even  on  the  Upper 
Nile ;  at  the  new  imperialism  of  the  United  States,  and, 
looking,  Latin  America  should  resolve  not  to  remain 


divided,  feeble,  and  a  continual  temptation  to  the  mili- 
tant powers  of  the  world.  Nor  should  the  leadership  of 
Spain  be  awaited  ;  for,  if  Spain  can  not  regenerate  herself, 
she  can  never  head  a  revived  unification  of  Spanish  inter- 
ests in  the  old  and  new  worlds. 

Latin  America,  in  its  present  condition  of  political 
disintegration,  its  cherishing  of  hatreds  (as  between  the 
Argentine  and  Chile,  and  between  Chile  and  Peru),  its 
frequent  revolutions,  as,  actually,  in  Bolivia,  presents  a 
spectacle  of  weakness,  and  as  tempting  to  the  great  powers 
as  old  and  enfeebled  China.  And  just  as  China  is  being 
dismembered  and  partitioned  in  these  closing  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  will  South  America  be  partitioned  in 
the  mid-years  of  the  twentieth,  if  there  is  continued  dis- 
cord among  its  component  nations.  If  Latin  America 
would  live,  let  it  form  its  own  national  trust. 

+ 

The  Prospects  of  Sierra  Leone 

Correspondence  London  I  imts 
Almost  all  the  rebellious  chiefs  have  either  been  ap- 
prehended or  surrendered  themselves,  and  have  been 
treated  with  imperial  clemency.  Confidence  is  almost 
entirely  restored,  and  Ihe  natives,  now  that  they  are  be- 
ginning to  understand  the  drift  of  the  government  mea- 
sures, effusively  welcome  the  new  order  of  things.  Every- 
where they  are  readily  paying  the  hut-tax,  and  not  the 
slightest  difficulty  is  anticipated  in  collecting  it  for  the 
future.  The  prospects  of  Sierra  Leone  have  never  been 
so  bright  and  promising  as  now,  and,  with  a  railway 
running  through  the  fertile  districts,  an  abundant  revenue 
with  a  considerable  annual  surplus,  lessened  import 
duties,  cheaper  markets,  and  a  firm  and  settled  policy,  the 
colony  has  a  future  before  it  such  as  was  not  dreamt  of  a 
few  years  ago.  There  is  little  doubt  that  under  the  ex- 
isting regime  the  real  interests  of  the  natives  have  been 
more  advanced  than  ever  before,  and.  although  Sir  James 
Hay  projected  many  of  the  reforms,  it  has  been  the  good 
fortune  of  Sir  Frederick  Cardew  to  actually  put  them  into 
operations.  A  new  era  is  dawning  for  the  colony,  and 
already  its  signs  are  easily  apparent  and  are  unmistakable. 
Even  the  hut-tax  itself  will  tend  to  foster  habits  of  indus- 
try among  the  people,  and  will  in  the  long  run  prove  as 
successful  in  Sierra  Leone  as  in  all  the  other  colonies 
where  it  has  been  tried. 

+ 

Various  Topics 

In  Iceland  meV  and  women  are  in  every  respect  political 
equals.  The  nation,  which  numhers  about'  70.000  people,  is 
governed  by  representatives  elected  by  men  and  women 
together. 

Statistics  gathered  regarding  the  bubonic  plague  in  India 
show  thai  since  the  beginning  of  the  last  outbreak  at  Bombay 
;5o,(x>o  deaths  have  been  recorded.  This  number,  however, 
is  believed  to  be  much  below  the  actual  total,  because  the 
natives  arc  known  to  have  concealed  deaths  from  the  disease. 

Corrt'.tponifriti  f  .\'ru>  Y',<ri  tew  »/«•/,  711/  AdTcrtistr  : 
Though  the  naval  ligtc  ,  at  Cagliari,  Sardinia,  and  the  speech- 
making  between  King  Humbert  and  (he  French  Admiral  are 
not  to  be  taken  as  seriously  as  the  kindred  Franco. Russian 
manifestations  a  few  years  ago  at  Kronstadt.  they  mark  a  sec- 
ond distinct  token  of  change  in  the  French  foreign  policy.  A 
Inendly  understanding  between  the  three  Latin  powers  on  the 
Mediterranean,  with  France  the  predominant  partner,  is  the 
fixed  idea  oi  the  French  foreign  office. 

The  senatorial  elections  for  the  new  Spanish  cortes  have 
resulted  in  giving  the  government  a  larger  majority  in  the 
senate  than  it  had  secured  in  the  chamber  of  deputies.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Madrid  correspondent  of  the  Ijjndon  Daily 
Mail,  the  recent  elections  to  the  Spanish  chamber  of  deputies 
would  have  resulted  in  the  return  of  Socialists  in  Madrid,  Bil- 
bao, and  other  towns,  had  not  the  government  tampered  with 
the  electoral  figures  in  a  scandalous  manner  to  hide  the  true 
results. 
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An  English  View  of  American  Luxury 

Ix>ndon  Spectator,  April  8th.  Condensed  for  Public  Opinion 
The  rich  Americans,  many  of  whom  are  getting  seven 
per  cent  for  their  money  from  undertakings  which  they 
themselves  control,  have  actually  altered  the  market-prices 
of  all  the  more  valuable  jewels,  adorn  their  wives  and 
daughters  with  furs  and  silks  almost  as  costly  as  those  of 
the  Roman  ladies— not  quite,  for  the  expenses  of  trans- 
port from  all  places  beyond  the  Roman  "world'  must 
have  been  enormous — and  appear  to  seek  occasions  for 
sinking  money  in  great  pieces  of  gold  and  silver.  At  the 
recent  wedding  of  Miss  Virginia  Fair  with  Mr.  W.  K. 
Vanderbilt,  junior,  each  of  them  representing  a  millionaire 
family  of  the  first  class,  their  relatives  and  friends  ap- 
pear to  have  vied  with  one  another  in  gifts  which  Lucutlus 
or  Seneca  would  have  considered  splendid.  Their  total 
value  is  said  to  have  exceeded  /\|oo,ooo.  Now,  what  is 
the  real  pleasure  of  possessing  those  articles  in  such  pro- 
fusion ?  It  can  not  be  merely  their  value  ;  for  their  mere 
possession  involves  the  burial  of  great  incomes.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  K.  Vanderbilt,  junior,  for  instance,  sacrifice  in 
keeping  their  wedding  gifts  alone  more  than  ^"io.oco  a 
year.  Do  the  millionaires  genuinely  admire  these  things  ? 
The  feeling  for  precious  stones  which  survives  all  changes 
we  can  partly  understand,  perceiving  clearly  that  some 
gems  are  as  beautiful  as  the  flowers  whose  colors  they  re- 
produce forever  ;  but  what  is  the  beauty  in  a  jewel-box  of 
solid  gold  which  steel  or  ebony  would  not  possess? 
Works  of  art  would  surely  excite  more  admiration  in 
their  possessors,  and  may  be  even  more  rare  and  just  as 
costly.  Is  it  simply  the  gratification  of  vanity,  the  pride 
of  being  richer  than  others?  Or  is  the  fancy — for  it  is 
a  fancy — akin  to  that  of  the  collectors,  who  whenever  the 
world  is  at  peace  ransack  it  for  articles  which  they  do  not 
particularly  care  about,  but  which  interest  them  because 
there  art-  no  others  like  them  ?  We  believe  that  feeling 
enters  strongly  into  the  display,  that  and  a  barbaric  taste 
universal  in  Asia  and  common  enough  in  Kuropc  for 
splendor  /</</  splendor,  the,  taste  which  made  a  Peruvian 
viceroy  shoe  his  mules  with  silver,  and  which  makes  a 
London  factory  girl  hire  colored  ostrich  feathers  to  adorn 
her  bonnet  outside  the  factory  gates.  It  is  not  a  taste  to 
be  set  down  as  immoral,  because  it  is  instinctive  with  all 
children,  but  one  regrets  a  little  to  see  that  civilization, 
and  education,  and  philosophy,  and  all  the  mental  ad- 
vances we  so  much  admire  conduce  so  very  little  towards 
its  extinction.  We  breed  out  some  of  the  savage  im- 
pulses, but  not  the  craving  for  beads.  One  would  so 
much  rather  see  something  original  in  the  disposition  of 
this  new  generation  of  nobles,  and  watch  self-will  taking 
other  directions,  better  directions  if  possible,  but  at  all 
events  newer.  To  find  Antony  and  the  last  American 
billionaire  boasting  of  the  same  things,  and  those  rather 
vulgar  things,  compels  one  to  reflect  on  the  slowness  with 
which  human  nature  changes,  and  the  wonderfully  close 
relation  between  the  savage  and  the  latest  product  of 
civilized  prosperity. 

It  is  of  no  use  to  moralize  upon  the  evil  effects  of 
heavy  luxury  of  the  kind  we  have  been  describing.  It  is 
probably  less  than  we  are  just  now  all  tempted  to  imagine. 
The  socialist  workman  dislikes  and  envies  the  l<iur-cou 
just  above  him  more  than  he  envies  ur  dislikes  the  million- 
aire, who,  at  all  events,  breaks  the  grey  monotony  of 
modern  municipal  life  ;  and  as  for  the  degradation  of  the 
ideal,  though  that  occurs,  the  Ocorite  IV  kind  of  man 
produces  a  recoil  among  thinkers,  while  his  wealth  acts  as 
a  fiery  whip  upon  thousands  who  would  else  be  clods. 
We  dread  the  power  which  the  millionaires  will  one  day 
possess  as  the  reverence  for  birth  dies  out,  and  the  thirst 


for  physical  enjoyment  becomes  more  of  a  dominant  ' 
passion,  and,  the  brain  waking  up  under  new  cultivation, 
content  with  monotony  becomes  too  difficult,  much  more 
than  we  dread  the  effect  of  their  example.  That  strange 
dreamer,  David  Urquhart,  thought  that  there  was  a 
centripetal  force  in  capital  which  would  gradually*  place 
the  wealth  of  the  world  in  the  hands  of  one  man,  or  one 
trust  and  ultimately  provoke  a  savage  civil  war,  in  which 
all  but  the  human  race  itself  must  perish.  It  is  probable 
that  wc  shall  advance  many  steps  in  that  direction,  and 
that  Mr.  Rockefeller  will  in  A.  D.  2000  seem  but  a  poor 
man  ;  but  thought,  wc  think,  has  become  the  prerogative 
of  too  many  to  permit  of  an  Armageddon  between  capi- 
talists and  their  .slaves.  We  should  ourselves  think  it 
much  more  likely  that  a  new  phase  of  Christianity,  the 
phase  of  abnegation,  would  seize  upon  mankind,  and 
produce  everywhere  a  scene  of  destruction  like  that  which 
in  Scotland  accompanied  the  change  to  Protestantism, 
civilization  thus  sentencing  itself,  and  recurring  to  the 
ancient  village  life,  or  even  the  life  of  the  Thcbaid,  but 
such  movements  are  usually  short  and  local.  No  one 
knows,  and  all  that  experience  tells  us  is  that  in  A.  D. 
3000  Mrs.  Vandcrbilt's  jewels  will  have  fallen  to  persons 
of  whose  reign  neither  she  nor  the  wisest  around  her  have 
so  much  as  dreamed. 

+ 

Workingmen's  Hotels  in  London 

Cham/>trs's  Journal.  London.    Condensed  fur  l'L  liLIC  OPINION 

The  pioneer  of  these  splendid  institutions.  Lord 
Rowton,  is  a  hard-working  peer,  and  the  most  modest  of 
men.  He  is  not  often  paragraphed  in  the  personal 
columns  of  the  newspapers,  but  he  is,  nevertheless,  a  great 
figure  in  the  social  work  of  the  metropolis  ;  and  the  Lon- 
don poor  single  men  will  bless  his  name  long  after  many 
names  that  arc  now  better  known  have  been  forgotten. 
It  is  by  his  practical  energy  in  one  of  the  most  deserving 
social  movements  of  our  time  that  he  has  won  a  high 
place  in  the  ranks  of  philanthropists.  Until  a  few  years 
ago,  one  of  the  most  urgent  needs  of  the  metropolis  was 
the  provision  of  means  whereby  a  workingman  (unmarried) 
could  live  cheaply  and  cheerfully,  free  from  the  degrading 
surroundings  of  the  common  "doss-huuse."  Theie  were 
hotels  for  the  rich  in  abundance,  but  nobody  seemed  to 
care  for  the  stranger  within  the  gates  whose  pockets  were 
all  but  empty.  Lord  Rowton,  impressed  by  the  state  of 
things,  put  to  himself  the  question,  "Why  should  not  the 
workingman.  have  his  hotel  ?"  There  was  no  reason  why 
he  should  not  ;  and  one  morning,  in  1  S<>3,  London  awoke 
to  find  itself  the  possessor  of  a  new  distinction—the  only 
workingman'*  hotel  in  the  kingdom,  if  not  in  the  world. 
No  blare  of  trumpets  proclaimed  the  event,  but  four  hun- 
dred men  slept  more  soundly  that  night  than  perhaps  they 
had  ever  done  before  ;  and  from  then  until  now  hardly  a 
bed  has  been  vacant  when  the  doors  close  half  an  hour 
after  midnight. 

So  tremendous  was  the  success  of  the  first  Rowton 
house  at  Vauxhall  that  a  larger  house  was  opened  at 
King's  Cross  two  years  later,  in  1S95,  and  another,  larger 
still,  was  opened  at  Ncwington  Butts  early  last  }ear. 
Others  are  now  in  process  of  erection  at  Hammersmith 
and  Whitechapcl,  while  a  sixth  may  soon  spring  up  at 
Hackney.  The  latest  of  the  "Rowtons,"  as  they  are  col- 
loquially called  by  those  who  use  them,  is  on  an  enormous 
scale.  It  has  provision  for  over  eight  hundred  men,  each 
of  whom,  for  a  modest  sixpence  a  night,  enjoys  the  full 
advantages  afforded  by  an  outlay  of  £1  ,  co  .  It  has 
been  Lord  Rowton  s  endeavor  to  make  the  hotel  as  home- 
like as  possible,  and  the  absence  of  restrictions  is  one  of 
the  happiest  features  of  the  place.  No  questions  arc 
asked  on  admission- sixpence  is  the  universal  "open 
sesame"  to  this  palace  of  comfort.     For  a  palace  of  com- 
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fort  it  is.  There  is  not  a  brighter,  cleaner,  or  more  thor- 
oughly respectable  place  in  London  than  a  Rowton  house. 
So  replete  is  the  hotel  with  all  the  necessities  of  life  that 
a  man  might  live  in  perfect  happiness  for  six  months 
without  leaving  the  premises.  There  is  the  bar,  almost 
always  open  ;  there  is  the  hairdresser,  ever  at  one's  service ; 
the  shoemaker  always  at  his  post ;  the  laundry  always 
working  ;  the  tailor  always  anxious  to  make  or  mend  on 
the  lowest  possible  terms.  At  the  bar  of  the  shop  you 
can  buy  anything  from  a  plate  of  roast  beef  for  fourpencc 
to  a  seidlitz  powder  for  a  half-penny.  The  man  who 
likes  to  cook  his  own  dinner  has  the  free  run  of  the 
kitchens,  with  their  fine  ranges,  or  he  may  have  it  cooked 
for  him  by  the  Rowton  cook  ;  and  the  man  who  wants  ex- 
ercise may  wander  at  will  through  half  a  mile  of  corridors, 
or  in  the  square  which  separates  one  side  of  the  house 
from  the  other,  where  he  may  lounge  as  long  as  he  will. 

The  most  astonishing  feature  of  Lord  Kowton's  scheme 
is  that  it  pays  in  actual  cash.  '•  Rowton's  Houses.  Lim- 
ited," is  one  of  the  most  successful  concerns  in  I-ondon — 
"a  philanthropy  that  pays  five  per  cent,"  to  quote  Ix>rd 
Rosebery.  The  first  house  was  established  by  Lord  Row- 
ton himself,  at  his  own  risk,  and  cost  him  /30,coo ;  but 
its  great  success  opened  up  a  vista  of  enormous  possibility, 
and  a  company  was  formed  with  a  capital  of  a  quarter  of 
a  million.  There  are  now,  as  already  stated,  three 
"  houses,"  providing  beds  for  nearly  two  thousand  men, 
and  in  a  short  time  the  number  will  be  doubled.  No- 
where else  in  the  world  is  there  to  be  had  such  a  splendid 
sixpenny-worth  as  in  these  handsome  and  spacious  hotels. 
Engravings  of  the  works  of  the  best  painters  hang  on  the 
walls ;  the  books  of  the  best  writers  are  found  in  the 
library  ;  the  morning,  evening,  and  weekly  papers,  and 
numerous  games  are  all  at  the  disposal  of  the  man  who 
has  paid  his  sixpence,  along  with  a  score  of  other  advan- 
tages not  generally  found  in  the  average  home. 

+ 

Women '8  Institutes 

St.  Louis  Glehi-Dtmoirat.    Condensed  for  Public  OPINION 

Mrs.  W)nford  Philipps,  who  founded  and  chiefly 
supports  the  women's  institute  of  London,  now  in  the 
second  year  of  a  successful  existence,  is  eager  to  establish 
a  similar  institution  in  this  country.  She  pays  personally 
$5,000  for  the  rent  of  the  London  club  house,  and,  if 
sufficient  interest  is  manifested  in  the  subject  by  American 
women,  she  is  willing  to  undertake  the  rent  and  equip- 
ment of  a  house  for  the  same  kind  of  work  here.  She 
stipulates,  however,  that  a  membership  of  three  hundred 
must  be  secured  to  warrant  her  in  undertaking  the  pro- 
ject. About  twenty  American  women  already  have  en- 
rolled themselves  as  members  of  the  society,  among  them 
Mrs.  Jennie  June  Croly,  Catherine  Weed  Ward  and  Mrs. 
Frances  Hardin  Hess. 

Mrs.  Philipps,  who  is  a  woman  of  wealth  and  high 
social  standing,  was  drawn  into  this  work  by  the  number 
of  women  of  gentle  birth  and  refinement  whom  she  knew 
who,  being  thrown  upon  their  own  resources,  found  them- 
selves hopelessly  at  sea  in  regard  to  many  practical 
matters.  Also,  as  women  of  all  classes  were  entering 
more  and  more  generally  into  public  life,  the  usefulness 
of  a  central  meeting  place,  with  accommodations  similar  to 
those  enjoyed  by  men  at  their  clubs,  became  apparent. 
That  the  affair  might  not  be  misconstrued  as  a  political 
movement,  it  was  announced  that  it  would  be  conducted 
on  strictly  non-partisan  lines. 

The  club  membership  now  extends  into  the  hundreds, 
although  many  of  these  are  country  members  who  pay- 
only  half  the  regular  annual  subscription  fee  of  one 
guinea.  Women  who  are  professionally  occupied  or  who 
hold  a  government  position  are  also  entitled  to  the  privi- 
leges of  the  institute  at  the  half-guinea  rate.    One  of  the 


important  departments  of  the  work  under  Mrs.  Philipps 's 
direction  is  a  reference  library  containing  books  bearing 
upon  all  subjects  in  which  women  are  interested,  including 
reliable  works  of  reference  on  such  subjects  as  boards  of 
guardians,  school  boards,  education  acts,  housekeeping 
and  hygiene.  A  dictionary  of  employments  open  to 
women,  with  details  of  wages,  hours  of  work  and  other 
information  by  Mrs.  Philipps  and  Miss  Kdith  Dixon,  has 
been  published  by  the  statistical  society  of  the  institute, 
which  also  issues  pamphlets  on  all  points  relating  to 
women  and  children  from  the  evidence  taken  before  all 
royal  commissions.  And  an  appendix  containing  similar 
information  in  regard  to  American  women  by  Mrs.  Hess, 
of  New  York,  is  to  be  added  shortly. 

"  The  society  of  societies"  department  is  designed  to 
bring  workers  in  relation  with  all  societies  which  have  for 
their  object  the  benefit  of  women  or  children.  A  secre- 
tary invites  societies  to  send  a  representative  from  time  to 
time  to  meet  workers  who  want  to  learn  of  their  methods. 
Arrangements  are  also  made  whereby  independent  soci- 
eties may  have  desk  room  for  their  secretary  and  the  use 
of  a  room  for  meetings  in  the  institute.  Small  or  new- 
societies  especially  are  helped  and  encouraged  by  the 
institute.  Members  may  obtain  information  free  on  any 
subject  from  the  bureau  established  for  the  purpose,  but 
all  inquiries  must  be  made  in  writing.  Non-members  may 
receive  information  by  paying  a  fee  of  is.  4d.  Statisti- 
cians and  students  in  all  branches  will  do  research  work 
when  required.  The  institute  takes  pride  in  its  salon  and 
in  the  success  of  its  varied  schemes  for  the  advantage  of 
all  classes  of  women.  The  secretarial  department  has 
proved  most  satisfactory  in  training  and  placing  women 
as  secretaries.  There  is  a  lecture  department,  which 
sends  out  persons  to  all  parts  of  the  country  to  give  non- 
partisan educational  lectures  to  women  who  wish  to  studv 
the  outlines  of  constitutional  history,  the  details  of  local 
government,  the  history  of  women's  movements  or  other 
special  subjects. 

As  soon  as  her  engrossing  duties  at  home  will  permit, 
Mrs.  Philipps  intends  to  visit  this  country.  Australia  and 
Japan,  to  explain  the  aims  and  methods  of  the  institute 
and  to  assist  in  establishing  something  similar  to  it  in 
these  countries. 

+ 

Summer  Relief  Work  in  Chicago 

Chicago  (III. )  I'tmti  HeraiJ.  Condensed  for  Puhlic  Opinion 
Officers  of  the  bureau  of  associated  charities  arc  busy- 
planning  the  summer  work  of  the  organization  among  the 
poor  of  Chicago.  With  the  coming  of  warm  weather  the 
character  of  the  work  done  by  the  bureau  changes.  This 
year  a  broader  field  of  operations  will  be  undertaken  in 
the  line  of  philanthropic  effort  than  ever  before.  Steps 
have  been  taken  to  resume  the  summer  outing  work  on  a 
much  larger  scale  than  last  year.  During  the  summer  of 
it 98  over  seven  hundred  children,  selected  from  the  most 
crowded  and  poverty-stneken  sections  of  the  city,  were  sent 
to  the  country  for  vacations  varying  from  a  week  to  a  month. 
It  is  hoped  this  year  that  at  least  2,000  children  will  be 
provided  for  in  this  manner.  A  new  line  of  work  under- 
taken by  the  bureau  is  the  operation  of  free  dental  dis- 
pensaries for  the  poor.  About  fifty  prominent  dentists 
have  volunteered  to  give  their  services  free  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  are  unable  to  pay  the  usual  prices.  A  charge 
of  ten  cents  for  extracting  teeth  and  twenty-five  cents  for 
filling,  with  other  prices  in  proportion,  is  made  to  pay 
for  the  supplies  and  material.  As  usual,  the  bureau  will 
continue  the  cultivation  of  vegetable  gardens  on  vacant 
lots  throughout  the  city,  which  have  been  so  successful 
under  its  management  for  two  years.  The  economic 
value  of  this  work  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  gardeners  now  raise  crops  each  year  and  are  saved 
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from  the  need  of  charitable  relief  which  was  formerly 
necessary. 

Another  branch  of  the  bureau's  work  which  will  be  en- 
larged during  the  summer  is  the  system  of  home  libraries. 
Twenty  books  in  a  small  case  are  placed  in  the  home  of  a 
poor  family,  and  the  neighbors  are  invited  to  borrow  the 
volumes  and  to  meet  weekly  at  the  house  in  which  the 
library  is  located  to  discuss,  with  an  agent  of  the  bureau, 
what  has  been  read.  When  the  books  have  been  suf- 
ficiently read  in  one  neighborhood  they  are  transferred  to 
another.  At  present  about  twenty  of  these  libraries  arc 
in  use,  and  it  is  hoped  to  more  than  double  the  number 
within  a  few  weeks.  A  school  of  domestic  science,  in 
which  young  girls  will  be  taught  the  rudiments  of  cook- 
ing and  housekeeping,  is  to  be  opened  ;  skilled  instructors 
will  be  furnished  by  the  Armour  institute  without  charge,  > 
and  Superintendent  Bicknell  is  confident  of  the  success  of 
the  experiment.  If  this  work  proves  as  successful  as  ex- 
pected it  will  be  extended  to  all  parts  of  the  city.  The 
bureau  officers  are  looking  forward  with  interest  to  the 
establishment  of  the  pawners'  society,  under  the  law  re- 
cently passed  by  the  legislature.  Among  the  most 
puzzling  problems  with  which  the  bureau  has  to  deal  is 
that  of  self-respecting  honest  people  who  have  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  professional  money-lenders,  who  charge  ex- 
orbitant rates  of  interest.  If  the  pawners'  society  meets 
the  expectations  of  its  friends,  Superintendent  Bicknell 
says  the  work  will  be  of  great  value  in  connection  with 
the  bureau's  efforts. 

+ 

Various  Topics 

In  Cleveland,  the  day  nurseries  of  the  city  are  supported 
by  the  Cleveland  day  nursery  and  free  kindergarten  associa- 
tion, whose  members  are  so  deeply  impressed  with  the  need 
of  combining  kindergarten  and  nursery  that  they  arc  con- 
ducting, in  addition,  a  training  school  for  kindergartners. 

Several  measures  relating  to  children  arc  pending  in  the 
New  York  legislature.  Among  them  is  Senator  Ahearn's 
bill,  proposing  to  allow  the  children  of  destitute  widows  to 
remain  in  their  custody,  and  to  pay  them  the  same  allowance 
lor  their  support  as  would  have  been  paid  to  an  institution. 
Another  bill  proposes  lo  establish  a  state  industrial  training 
school  of  girls  living  in  the  tenement-house  districts. 

The  night  refuge  association  of  Paris  has  recently  re- 
ceived a  munificent  bequest.  After  the  death  of  Mrs.  Max- 
wcll-Heddle,  a  Canadian  lady,  who  was  killed  in  London  in 
a  motor-car  accident,  a  sealed  envelope  was  found  at  her 
Paris  residence.  On  being  opened,  the  envelope  was  proved 
to  contain  the  lady's  will,  bequeathing  her  fortune  of  $2,000,- 
000,  with  the  exception  of  two  legacies,  to  the  night  refuge 
association. 

A  novel  idea  in  insurance  is  about  to  be  put  to  a  practical 
test  in  San  Francisco.  It  is  against  unavoidable  loss  of  em- 
ployment, the  policy-holder  to  be  paid  three-quarters  of  the 
amount  of  his  salary  for  a  month,  should  that  lime  be  re- 
quired in  which  to  find  a  new  position.  In  case  he  should 
be  offered  one  on  trial  at  a  less  amount  than  his  former  sal- 
ary, the  difference  will  be  made  up  by  the  company.  The 
company  has  the  authorization  of  the  state  insurance  commis- 
sioner to  do  business  in  California. 

Churchman  :  The  death  of  Mr.  Richard  Cadbury,  the 
English  cocoa  manufacturer,  calls  public  attention  10  the 
many  philanthropies  in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  to  the 
Christian  principles  upon  which  he  conducted  his  business. 
Mr.  Cadbury  never  had  a  strike  or  any  other  difficulty  in  his 
relations  with  his  employees.  Nearly  all  the  work  was  done 
on  the  piece  system,  each  person  getting  exactly  what  he 
earned.  Thoughtful  provision  was  made  for  the  meals  of  the 
men  and  women  ol  the  works,  and  for  their  rest  and  recrea- 
tion. The  workrooms  and  the  grounds  were  beautified. 
There  were  houses  where  aged  employees,  past  the  ability  to 
work,  were  supported  in  comfort.  Mr.  Cadbury  personally 
maintained  some  thirty  home  missionaries,  and  secretaries  ot 
adult  schools,  philanthropic  and  other  institutions  in  Birming- 
ham and  the  district. 


SCIENTIFIC 

Liquid  Air  as  a  New  Source  of  Power— Another 

Engineering  Fallacy 

Prof.  Henry  Morton,  Ph.  1>.,  Sc.  D.,  in  the  Sdnttific  Amtricaii. 
New  York,  April  22.    Condensed  for  Public  Opinion 

In  the  March  number  of  AfcC/ure's  Magazine  there  is 
published  an  article  entitled  "  Liquid  Air — a  new  sub- 
stance that  promises  to  do  the  work  of  coal  and  ice  and 
gunpowder,  at  next  to  no  cost,"  which  is  so  eminently 
calculated  to  mislead  the  general  reader  and  even  to  be- 
come the  basis  of  financial  frauds,  like  that  of  the  Keely 
motor,  that  it  would  seem  a  duty  to  draw  attention  to  the 
fundamental  errors  in  scientific  principles  and  in  state- 
ment of  facts  which  this  article  contains.  As  an  example 
of  the  first  element,  we  find  on  page  400  as  follows  :  "I 
have  actually  made  about  ten  gallons  of  liquid  air  in  my 
liqucfier  by  the  use  of  three  gallons  in  my  engine. "  This 
I  shall  presently  show  is  simply  impossible  and  incon- 
sistent with  data  given  elsewhere  in  this  article  and  known 
to  be  substantially  correct,  on  page  399.  "That  is  per- 
petual motion,  you  object.  '  No,'  says  Mr.  Tnpler 
sharply;  '  no  perpetual  motion  about  it.  The  heat  of  the 
atmosphere  is  boiling  the  liquid  air  in  my  engine  ami 
producing  power  exactly  as  the  heat  of  coal  boils  water 
and  drives  off  steam.  I  simply  use  another  form  of  heat. 
I  get  my  power  from  the  heat  of  the  sun  ;  so  does  every 
other  producer  of  power.'  *' 

This,  while  true  as  a  general  statement  of  what  might 
be  done  on  an  impractical  scale,  is  not  correct  as  here 
used  to  imply  that  in  his  experiments  Mr.  Tripler  actually 
derives  or  can  derive  any  adequate  amount  of  energy  from 
the  heat  of  the  atmosphere  or  in  that  sense  directly  from 
the  sun.  This  I  shall  show  later,  but  will  first  take  up' 
the  statement  that  three  gallons  of  liquid  air  have  sup- 
plied or  can  supply  the  power  to  liquefy  ten  gallons.  On 
pages  402  and  403  of  the  McClure  article  we  are  told  that 
Mr.  Tripler  uses  to  make  his  liquid  air  a  steam  engine  of 
50  horse-power  and  that  with  this  he  can  make  liquid 
air  at  the  rate  of  50  gallons  a  day.  This  I  know,  from 
other  sources,  is  substantially  correct,  and  means  that 
each  horse-power  in  a  day  (say  ic  hours)  makes  one  gal- 
lon of  liquid  air.  In  other  words,  one  gallon  for  10 
horse-power  hours.  It  is  again  stated  in  this  article  on 
page  405  that  a  cubic  foot  of  liquid  air  contains  8co 
cubic  feet  of  air  at  ordinary  atmospheric  temperature  and 
pressure,  or,  in  other  words,  any  volume  of  liquid  air,  if 
adequately  heated,  will  expand  800  times  in  reaching 
atmospheric  temperature  and  pressure.  This  also  is  sub- 
stantially correct.  We  may  remark  in  passing  that  this  is 
nothing  wonderful ;  for  water,  when  expanded  into  steam 
at  atmospheric  pressure,  increases  about  1,700  times  in 
volume,  or  more  than  twice  as  much  as  liquid  air.  Now 
if  we  apply  to  the  above  data,  the  well-known  and  univer- 
sally accepted  formula  for  the  maximum  work  done  bv 
air  when  expanded  at  constant  temperature,  we  find  that 
a  pound  of  liquid  air  in  expanding  800  times  would  de- 
velop about  190,000  foot  pounds  of  work.  As  a  gallon 
of  liquid  air  weighs  about  eight  pounds,  this  would  give 
eight  times  as  many  foot-pounds,  or  1,510,000.  If  this 
work  were  accomplished  in  an  hour,  it  would  represent 
almost  exactly  three-fourths  of  a  horse-power,  because 
one  horse-power  means  1,980,000  foot-pounds  of  work 
per  hour,  and  1,5*0,000  is  only  a  trifle  over  three-fourths 
of  this. 

From  the  above  it  follows  as  a  matter  of  absolute  cer- 
tainty that  the  maximum  power  which  liquid  air  could 
develop  in  an  ideally  perfect  engine  without  any  loss  from 
friction  or  other  cause  would  be  three-fourths  of  a  horse- 
power for  an  hour  for  each  gallon  of  liquid  air  expended. 
We  have  seen,  however,  that  with  his  50  horse  power 
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plant,  which  on  account  of  its  size  should  operate  with 
considerable  efficiency,  Mr.  Tripler  makes  only  one  gallon 
of  liquid  air  with  10  horse-power  hours.  In  other  words, 
he  requires  to  make  a  gallon  of  liquid  air  twelve  times  as 
much  power  as  a  gallon  of  liquid  air  could  possibly  de- 
velop in  an  ideally  perfect  engine.  In  face  of  this,  how 
supremely  absurd  is  the  statement  that  with  a  little  engine 
such  as  the  pictures  and  descriptions  in  the  AfcClure  arti- 
cle show,  lacking  all  conditions  for  efficient  working,  Mr. 
Tripler  makes  to  gallons  of  liquid  air  by  the  use  of  three. 

Turning  next  to  the  statement  about  using  the  heat  of 
the  atmosphere  to  develop  mechanical  energy  or  work,  let 
us  put  this  to  the  test  of  a  quantitative  example.  Assume 
the  temperature  of  Mr.  Tripler's  laboratory  to  be  700  F. 
and  that  he  has  an  abundant  supply  of  water  at  50°  F. 
■  The  20"  F.  which  we  may  assume  as  being  possibly  taken, 
out  of  the  air  by  the  cool  water  will  represent  the  maxi- 
mum gift  of  nature  in  this  shape  of  "power  costing  noth- 
ing." Now,  42  British  thermal  units  or  pounds  of  water 
changed  1 a  F.  per  minute  will  represent  one  horse-power, 
and  as  the  specific  heat  of  air  is  about  one-quarter  that  of 
water,  we  should  need  four  times  as  many  pounds  of  air 
to  produce  the  same  effect.  This  would  call  for  168 
pounds  of  air  changed  ia  F.  If,  however,  the  air  is 
changed  20°  F.  in  place  of  i°  F.,  we  need  but  fe  or  8.4 
pounds  of  air  parting  with  20°  F.  each  minute,  to  give  us 
one  horse  power  at  70"  F.  For  "  round  numbers,  "  let  us 
say  8  pounds.  Now,  a  pound  of  air  has  a  volume  of 
about  1  j. 3  cubic  feet.  Call  this  also,  for  "round  numbers," 
13  cubic  feet,  then  S  pounds  of  air  would  be  about  104 
cubic  feet,  and  this  volume  of  air  would  have  to  part  with 
its  20°  F.  heat  each  minute  to  the  apparatus,  in  order  to 
develop  one  horse-power.  For  a  50  horse-power  engine 
fifty  times  as  much  air  would  be  required,  or  5,200  cubic 
feet  each  minute;  this  would  be  the  contents  of  a  room 
26x20  feet  on  the  floor  and  10  feet  high,  which  would 
have  to  be  drawn  through  the  apparatus  each  minute  in 
such  a  way  as  to  completely  yield  its  2c'~'  F.  between  ~o° 
F.  and  50'  F.  What  sort  of  a  boiler  or  heat-absorbing 
apparatus  can  we  imagine  which  would  absorb  from  air  at 
703  1'.,  20°  F.  of  its  temperature  while  the  said  air  was 
passing  through  it  at  the  rate  of  5,200  cubic  feet  a  minute? 

Obviously,  such  a  machine  would  be  simply  huge  in 
size,  and,  indeed,  the  friction  involved  in  it  would  prob- 
ably use  up  a  large  part  of  the  power  it  could  develop. 
Suppose,  however,  that  it  could  be  built  and  operated  in 
place  of  Mr.  Tripler's  50  horse-power  steam  plant.  Its 
entire  output  would  be  50  gallons  of  liquid  air  a  day,  and 
this,  as  we  have  seen,  could  only  develop  in  an  ideally 
perfec  t  engine  horse-power  for  an  hour  for  each  gallon 
or  3.^  horse-power  for  a  day  of  10  hours.  This  does  not 
look  as  if  heat  obtained  from  the  atmosphere  and  opera- 
ting an  engine  by  aid  of  liquid  air  is  likely  to  become  a 
dangerous  rival  to  the  coal  mine.  On  page  402  of  the 
A/cC/urc  article  it  is  stated  that  Mr.  Tripler  makes  his 
liquid  air  at  a  cost  of  twenty  cents  a  gallon.  We  have 
shown  above  that  the  maximum  power  obtainable  from 
this  liquid  air,  by  heating  it  to  ordinary  atmospheric  tem- 
perature, is  ?-4  of  a  horse-power  hour.  This,  at  twenty 
cents,  would  be  vastly  more  expensive  than  power  derived 
from  an  ordinary  steam  engine,  whose  cost  ranges  from 
less  than  one  cent  per  horse-power  hour  under  the  best 
conditions  to  three  or  four  cents,  where  a  profit  is  in- 
cluded, or  the  conditions  are  less  favorable. 

In  a  paper  on  the  value  of  sugar  .is  a  food  as  compared 
with  fat,  M.  Auguste  Chauveau  maintains  that  its  nutritive 
value  is  considerably  higher  than  that  deduced  from  its  heat 
of  combustion,  and  that  the  calculation  that  0.756  pound 
of  the  former  is  equal  to  one  pound  of  the  latter  is  in  many 
cases  exceeded.  The  increase  in  relative  nutritive  value 
is  due  largely  to  the  far:  that  sugar  promotes  assimilation  of 
the  proteid^  and  reduces  dissimilation. 


The  Solar  System  in  the  Light  of  Recent  Dis- 
coveries • 

Prof.  T.  J.  J.  See,  in  the  April  Atlantic  Monthly,  Boston.  Excerpt 

The  stars  which  usually  present  an  orange  or  reddish 
color,  are  at  a  still  earlier  stage  of  development  than  the 
solar  stars.  Their  spectra  are  characterized  by  bands  as 
well  as  by  a  great  number  of  lines,  and  the  indications 
point  to  an  atmosphere  of  slight  pressure  and  compara- 
tively low  temperature.  There  is  a  very  strong  suspicion 
that  these  stars  are  the  youngest  of  celestial  bodies.  It 
is  well  known  that  many  of  these  reddish  stars  are  variable, 
and  this  fact  doubtless  has  deep  significance  ;  but  before 
we  can  be  certain  of  its  meaning  the  whole  subject  of 
stellar  classification  must  be  examined  anew.  As  the 
orange  stars  arc  the  coolest,  and  presumably  the  most 
bulky,  the  solar  stars  the  next  in  order  of  rising  tempera- 
ture and  of  diminution  of  bulk,  while  the  Sirian  stars  are 
the  most  condensed  and  the  hottest,  we  may  suppose  the 
color  to  pass  from  orange  to  yellow,  and  from  yellow  to 
white  and  even  blue. 

Our  sun  is  now  a  yellow  star  similar  to  Capella,  and 
it  will  eventually  become  bluish-white  like  Sirius  and 
Vega.  The  secular  shrinkage  of  the  sun's  radius  will 
cause  a  steady  rise  in  its  temperature,  and  when  the  body- 
has  reached  the  stage  of  Sirius,  where  the  temperature  is 
perhaps  doubled,  the  tight  emitted  will  become  intensely 
blue.  The  temperature  may  be  expected  to  go  on  rising 
till  a  small  radius  is  attained,  and  finally,  when  the  dense 
mass,  intensely  hot,  becomes  incapable  of  further  shrink- 
age, on  account  of  increase  in  the  molecular  forces  resist- 
ing condensation,  a  cooling  will  gradually  ensue,  after 
which  the  body  will  liquefy,  and  then  rapidly  decline  in 
splendor.  The  sun  will  thenceforth  be  wrapped  in  ever- 
lasting darkness,  and  the  chill  of  death  will  overtake  the 
planetary  system.  A  condition  of  darkness  thus  follows 
close  upon  a  period  of  intense  brilliancy,  and  hence  the 
obscurity  of  such  bodies  as  the  companions  of  Sirius, 
Procyon,  and  Algol.  The  most  obscure  satellites  are 
associated  with  some  of  the  brightest  and  most  intensely 
luminous  stars  in  our  sky;  and  here  the  smaller  of  the 
two  masses,  as  in  the  case  of  the  planets  of  the  solar  sys- 
tem, have  developed  most  rapidly. 

In  view  of  this  approaching  extinction  of  the  sun's 
activity,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  interest  to  inquire  how 
long  its  heat  will  sustain  life  upon  the  earth.  Though  it 
is  difficult  to  submit  the  subject  to  accurate  computation, 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  exhaustion  of  the  sun's  light  and 
heat  certainly  will  not  occur  for  several  hundred  thousand 
years,  and  perhaps  not  for  several  million.  The  ultimate 
doom  of  our  svstcm  need  occasion  no  anxictv  among 
those  now  living,  but  the  result  is  philosophically  inter- 
esting to  those  who  look  several  million  years  into  the 
future.  As  experiment  has  shown  that  the  sun's  vertical 
rays  falling  continuously  upon  terrestrial  ice  would  melt 
a  layer  three  centimeters  in  thickness  per  day,  it  follows 
that  a  similar  shell  of  ice  would  form  over  the  earth  in 
case  the  sun's  light  and  heat  were  cut  off:  thus,  in  a 
month  the  whole  earth  would  he  frozen  like  the  polar 
regions,  and  only  the  deeper  bodies  of  water,  containing 
a  great  amount  of  heat,  would  remain  in  a  liquid  state. 
The  oceans  themselves  would  freeze  over  within  a  few- 
years  at  the  latest,  and  the  winds  and  even  the  tides  would 
cease  to  agitate  the  terrestrial  globe,  which  would  thence- 
forth spin  in  us  orbit  as  a  rigid,  lifeless  mass. 

 \s  experiments  upon  the  secular  shrinkage  of 

world-masses  can  not  be  made  in  our  laboratories,  it  is 
fortunate  that  the  solar  system  offers  to  our  observation 
large  as  well  as  small  planets  of  approximately  the  same 
absolute  age.  We  find  the  smaller  planets,  such  as  earth, 
Venus.  Mats  and  Mercury,  already  solid,  while  the  large 
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planets,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  Uranus,  and  Neptune,  are  ap- 
parently still  gaseous,  if  not  actually  rising  in  tempera- 
ture. The  law  of  temperature  shows  that  if  bodies  like 
Jupiter  and  Saturn  arc  now  gaseous,  they  have  not  been 
hot  in  the  past,  but  may  become  so  hereafter.  There  is 
some  spectral  indication  of  inherent  luminosity  in  Uranus, 
and  hence  it  is  not  improbable  that  all  the  large  planets 
are  still  rising  in  temperature.  As  the  temperatures  of 
these  masses  were  originally  near  the  absolute  zero  of 
space,  we  are  not  to  think  of  them  as  cooling,  but  rather 
as  having  slowly  heated  up  ever  since  their  separation 
from  the  solar  nebula.  The  inferences  of  Kant,  Zollner, 
and  Proctor,  as  well  as  the  original  assumption  of  Laplace, 
that  the  planets  were  originally  very  hot,  must  be  wholly 
abandoned.  It  is  possible,  and  perhaps  even  probable, 
that  some  of  the  large  planets,  especially  Jupiter,  may 
eventually  become  self-luminous. 

4- 

The  Food  Value  of  Hens'  Eggs 

A  recent  publication  of  the  agricultural  department 
confirms  the  popular  belief  in  the  high  nutritive  properties 
of  liens'  eggs.  The  percentage  composition  of  the  eggs 
is:  shell,  10.5;  water,  66;  protein,  13.1  ;  fat,  9.5  ;  ash, 
0.9.  Some  details  of  the  department's  experiments  arc 
quoted  below  ; 


The  value  of  any  food  is  determined  not  alone  by  its 
composition,  but  also  by  its  digestibility.  It  is  evident 
that  if  two  foods  have  the  same  composition,  but  owing 
to  physical  properties  or  other  cause  the  first  gives  up 
twice  as  much  material  to  the  body  in  its  passage  through 
the  stomach  as  the  second,  it  is  much  mare  valuable.  In 
connection  with  other  work,  the  digestibility  of  eggs  was 
studied  at  the  Minnesota  station.  Five  experiments  were 
made  by  means  of  a  pepsin  solution  to  determine  the 
digestibility  of  eggs  cooked  under  different  conditions. 

F.ggs  were  cooked  for  three  minutes  at  two  hundred 
and  twelve  degrees  Fahrenheit,  giving  a  "soft-boiled" 
egg,  and  for  live  minutes  and  twenty  minutes  at  the  same 
temperature.  An  eg:;  boiled  three  minutes  and  digested 
for  five  hours  in  pepsin  solution,  compared  with  one 
boiled  twenty  minutes  and  treated  in  the  same  way, 
showed  8.3  per  cent  undigested  protein  in  the  latter 
against  4.1  P"  ccnt  undigested  protein  in  the  former. 
Under  similar  treatment  the  egg  boiled  five  minutes  gave 
3.9  per  ccnt  undigested  protein.  Another  trial  was  then 
made,  in  which  the  eggs  were  cooked  for  periods  of  five 
and  ten  minutes  in  water  at  one  hundred  and  eighty  de- 
grees Fahrenheit.  In  both  of  these  cases  the  protein  was 
entirely  digested  in  five  hours.  These  results  would  indi- 
cate that  while  the  method  of  cooking  has  some  effect 
upon  the  rate  of  digestibility,  it  does  not  materially  affect 
the  total  digestibility. 

At  the  Minnesota  station  a  digestion  experiment  was 
also  made  with  a  healthy  man,  111  which  a  very  consider- 
able portion  of  the  nitrogenous  material  and  fat  of  the 
ration  was  furnished  by  eggs,  the  other  foods  eaten  being 
potatoes,  milk,  and  cream.  About  ninety  per  cent  of  the 
total  nitrogenous  material  and  ninety  per  cent  of  the  fat 
consumed  were  digested.  In  experiments  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Tennessee  with  healthy  men  on  a  diet  of  bread, 
milk  and  eg:;s,  from  ninety  to  ninety-live  per  cent  each  of 
the  protein  and  fat  were  digested. 

For  a  number  of  years  this  department  his  been  carry- 
ing on  food  investigations  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
One  of  the  objects  was  to  learn  the  kinds  and  amount  of 
food  consumed  by  pjrsons  engaged  in  various  occupations 
and  the  relative  cost  of  such  foods.  Compared  with  other 
foods  at  the  usual  prices,  eggs  at  twelve  cents  per  dozen 
were  found  to  be  a  cheap  source  of  nutrient ;  at  sixteen 


cents  per  dozen  they  were  fairly  expensive ;  and  at  twenty- 
five  cents  per  dozen  and  over  they  were  very  expensive. 

+ 

Coffee  Drinking  and  Blindness 

Fargo  (N.  D.)  Sanitary  Home,  May 
The  effects  of  the  persistent  use  of  strong  coffee  are 
most  marked.  They  show  themselves  in  profound  mental 
depression,  insomnia,  and  severe  headache.  There  is 
muscular  weakness  and  trembling,  irritability  of  the 
heart's  action,  with  sensation  of  weight.  A  form  of 
dyspepsia  occurs  also,  which  is  peculiar  and  persistent,  as 
long  as  the  agent  is  continued.  When  the  coffee  habitue 
undertakes  to  stop  the  inordinate  use  of  the  decoction, 
there  is  constant  fear  of  death,  which  is  only  relieved  by 
resorting  to  the  agent  again.  The  face  becomes  sallow, 
the  hands  and  feet  cold.  Erysipelas  and  other  acute 
local  inflammations  are  easily  induced.  The  party  who  is 
a  habitue5  to  the  inordinate  use  of  coffee  resorts  to  the 
use  of  alcohol,  also,  to  preserve  the  stimulating  effects. 
People  suffering  from  neurasthenia  and  general  nervous 
prostration  arc  most  likely  to  form  the  habit  of  the  in- 
ordinate use  of  this  beverage.  In  extreme  cases  of  mel- 
ancholia, the  mental  depression  becomes  so  great  that 
suicide  often  follows.  Snaitken,  according  to  the  Medical 
Review,  says  that  the  Moors  are  inveterate  coffee  drinkers, 
especially  the  merchants  who  sit  in  their  bazaars  and  drink 
continually  during  the  day.  It  has  been  noticed  that 
almost  invariably  when  these  coffee  drinkers  reach  the 
age  of  forty  or  forty-five  their  eyesight  begins  to  fail,  and 
by  the  time  they  get  to  be  fifty  years  old  they  become 
biind.  One  is  forcibly  impressed  by  the  number  of  blind 
men  that  are  seen  about  the  streets  of  the  city  of  Fez,  the 
capital  of  Morocco.  It  is  invariably  attributed  to  the 
excessive  use  of  coffee. 

Various  Topics 

MedUal  Record:  Dr.  Hausrmann.  of  Merlin,  has  made  an 
examination  of  the  brain  of  the  late  Professor  Helmholt/.  He 
reports  that  it  weighed  fourteen  hundred  and  forty  grams, 
which  is  less  than  one  hundred  grams  above  the  average 
weight  of  a  man's  brain;  that  the  frontal  convolutions  were 
very  numerous,  and  of  an  unusual  degree  of  development. 

Mr.  T.  Thoroddsen,  who  has  explored  Iceland  during  his 
vacations  for  fifteen  years,  and  seen  every  part  of  it,  will  shortly 
publish  his  results.  He  has  discovered  scores  of  crater  lakes 
in  the  interior,  and  regards  the  country  about  Vatna  Jokull  as 
a  counterpart  of  the  scenery  on  the  moon,  allowing  for  the 
fact  that  water  exists  in  Iceland,  but  probably  not  on  the 
moon. 

Mining  and  StUntific  Press  :  A  scientist  ot  some  standing 
asserts  that  chemically  pure  water  is  poison  to  the  human  stom- 
ach, upsetting  some  hitherto  accepted  theories  regarding  dis- 
tilled water  by  the  argument  that  in  distillation  the  water 
loses  sundry  salts  that  it  greedily  abstracts  from  the  animal 
tissues  when  it  is  swallowed,  thus  constituting  a  protoplasmic 
poison.  If  this  view  be  sustained,  •'  absolutely  pure  water  "  is 
more  dangerous  than  ordinary  water  impregnated  with  im- 
purities absorbed  from  the  atmosphere  or  collected  in  its  How. 

A  new  form  of  spectroscope  has  recetitly  been  devised 
by  Lord  Rayleigh  in  which  simplicity  of  construction  is  com- 
bined with  high  dispersive  power.  In  the  new  instrument  ten 
right-angled  prisms  are  arranged  side  by  side  in  a  long  lube 
which  is  filled  with  a  mixture  of  bisulphide  ol  carbon  and  ben- 
zol in  such  proportions  as  to  give  the  same  index  of  refraction 
as  glass.  The  advantages  claimed  for  the  instrument  are  that 
it  gets  rid  ol  the  loss  of  light  by  rellection,  and  minimises  the 
effect  ol  the  irregularities  in  the  glass,  while  the  light  under- 
goes no  refraction  for  that  portion  of  the  spectrum  for  which 
the  adjustment  is  made.  On  the  other  hind,  the  arrangement 
is  greatly  affected  by  temperature,  as  the  refractive  indices  of 
the  substances  vary  with  any  change.  Professor  Rayleigh 
was,  however,  able  to  use  the  apparatus  to  show  on  the  screen 
separation  of  the  sodium  line. 
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The  Ministerial  Age-Limit 

L>.  Stuart  Doi>GE.  in  the  New  York  UtiiHgf/iit  (Pres.)  Condensed 
for  Pi  blic  Opinion 

The  supposed  limit  for  ordinary  ministerial  useful- 
ness appears  to  be  steadily  and  ominously  contracting. 
Victor  Hugo  is  said  to  have  declared  that  "at  fifty  the 
youth  of  old  age  begins  ";  but  when  a  pulpit  is  vacant, 
the  session  or  committee  do  not  usually  look  at  once  for 
that  kind  of  youth.  They  set  up  an  inquiry  for  some 
one  in,  at  least,  early  middle  life.  Anything  beyond  forty 
would  be  deemed  unacceptable.  No  one  has  dared  to 
say  just  when  or  where  this  line  is  drawn,  but  it  exists, 
and  the  unhappy  voyager  who  goes  from  church  to  church 
in  search  of  an  open  port  finds  it  affects  his  ministerial 
latitude  and  longitude  quite  as  definitely  as  crossing  the 
line  determines  the  progress  of  a  sailor  in  his  voyage 
around  the  world. 

Are  there  any  reasons  for  this  ? 

Are  there  any  remedies? 

(0  The  pew  may  be  at  fault.  The  pew  asks  much  in 
these  days.  No  age  has  demanded  more.  The  minister 
must  be  a  man  of  many  and  varied  attainments.  He 
must  have  the  learning  of  all  the  theological  schools,  and 
of  most  other  schools  (and  their  name  is  legion).  He  is 
to  be  familiar  with  standard  literature  and  able  to  quote 
also  popular  modem  authors.  He  should  draw  illustra- 
tion from  nature,  art,  literature,  science  and  from  daily 
life,  personal  experience,  current  events,  the  history  of 
the  nation  and  the  news  of  the  world.  He  must  be  elo- 
quent in  the  pulpit;  gracious  and  tactful  out  of  it.  He 
must  commend  himself  to  his  own  people  and  to  the 
church  at  large.  All  the  families  of  the  congregation 
must  be  visited  regularly  and  repeatedly.  The  young 
people  particularly  must  always  be  propitiated  and  cared 
for.  The  pastor  should  know  them  by  name  and  enter 
into  all  their  plans  and  feelings.  He  must  see  that  they 
are  both  employed  and  entertained.  This  is  a  picture  we 
all  recognize.  It  is  hung  up  directly  behind  the  pulpit 
and  in  full  view  of  the  congregation  when  an  unwary  and 
unwise  candidate  allows  himself  to  preach  as  a  possible 
incumbent.  And  it  is  this  same  picture  which  blights 
the  prospects  of  so  many  devout  and  able  ministers,  who 
are  being  relentlessly  carried  towards  that  limit  which  is 
supposed  to  bound  the  period  of  highest  usefulness. 

(2)  On  the  other  hand,  ministers  themselves  may  be 
at  fault.  It  is  possible  (it  is  often  only  too  true)  that 
preachers  as  they  grow  older  allow  themselves  to  fall  into 
habits  of  thought  and  expression  which  become  stereo- 
typed. Their  discourses  are  targcly  repetitions  of  former 
material.  Unconsciously,  no  doubt,  but  unmistakably, 
the  preacher  has  grooved  out  for  himself  a  mental  rut  and 
he  inevitably  slips  into  it.  It  may  be,  too,  that  the  young 
man  is  more  pliable.  Explain  it  as  we  may,  charge  it  to 
the  pew  or  to  the  minister,  or  to  natural  circumstances,  all 
these  things  militate  against  the  aged  candidate  and 
equally  against  one  wbo  may  soon  become  aged.  The 
fact  has  universal  recognition  and  unhappily  a  degree  of 
general  approval. 

Is  there  any  remedy  ? 

The  first  and  most  obvious  reply  is  "Reduce  the 
number  of  ministers.'  It  seems  strangely  unaccountable 
how  a  body  of  ordained  and  experienced  ministers  can 
olliciallv  recommend  such  candidates  as  sometimes  pre- 
sent themselves  at  the  doors  of  theological  seminaries  or 
are  occasionally  found  in  a  pulpit,  and  it  is  especially 
astounding  that  men  can  be  accepted  from  other  de- 
nominations for  licensure  or  ordination  who  manifestly 
have  such  inadequate  preparation  and  such  questionable 
fitness.  The  Union  seminary  last  year  distinctly  and  de- 
liberately rejected  a  large  number  of  applicants  either  for 


deficiency  of  preparation,  want  of  proper  credentials  or 
obvious  unfitness  for  the  sacred  office.  The  University  of 
Chicago  proposes  a  method  of  theological  training  which 
might  not  reduce  the  number  of  candidates  by  careful  se- 
lection, but  would,  perhaps,  help  to  adapt  the  courses  of 
study  to  modern  conditions.  If  in  these  various  ways 
the  supply  of  active  ministers  is  diminished,  very  naturally 
those  who  remain  will  be  in  larger  demand,  and  likewise 
this  unhappy  limit  of  age  will  not  come  so  early. 

Another  remedy  is  proposed  ;  The  fact  that  an  age 
limit  exists,  more  or  less  movable  to  be  sure,  but  almost 
universal  and  in  a  sense  well-nigh  inevitable,  may  suggest 
to  men  who  are  reaching  this  indefinable  yet  actual  line 
that  it  may  be  possible,  in  their  case  at  least,  to  delay  the 
time  of  crossing  it.  The  heart  may  be  kept  fresh  ;  keen 
interest  in  the  life  that  surrounds  them  may  be  main- 
tained ;  some  of  the  errors  and  infirmities,  even,  of  ad- 
vancing age  can  be  avoided  ;  a  genial,  hopeful,  attractive 
temper  can  be  cultivated.  The  young  as  well  as  the  old 
might  find  such  pleasure  in  their  counsel  and  companion- 
ship that  the  thought  of  increasing  years  would  not  dare 
to  obtrude  itself;  or  if  the  head  began  to  be  silvered  and 
strength  to  be  somewhat  abated,  it  would  add  to  the 
charm  of  character  and  only  be  a  reason  for  renewed 
honor  and  affection.  Such  a  minister  will  have  few  fore- 
bodings respecting  any  limit  of  age  that  can  be  set  to  his 
labors.  With  health  and  vigor  still  granted,  he  will  never 
himself  know  and  his  people  will  never  let  him  know  that 
he  has  crossed  the  line. 

4- 

New  Testament  Christianity  in  Practice 

K.  S.  Maktin.   in   Ha'Prr',  Bazar,  New  York.   Condense!  for 
Pi  Hue  Opinion 

London  correspondents  of  American  papers  have  been 
telling  of  late  of  the  enormous  demand  in  England  for  a 
book  by  an  American  clergyman,  the  Rev.  Charles  Shel- 
don, of  Toptka,  Kansas.  The  book  is  a  religious  story, 
called,  "In  His  Steps  ;  or,  What  would  Jesus  Do?''  It 
was  not  copyrighted  in  England,  and  since  the  demand 
for  it  has  developed  there  it  has  been  issued  by  various 
publishers  and  in  successive  cheap  editions,  until  it  has 
been  estimated  that  something  like  two  million  copies 
have  been  sold.  The  story  grapples  with  what  is  by  far 
the  most  interesting  and  important  question  that  affects 
our  religion— the  question  whether  the  Christianity  w  hich 
Christ  preached  is,  or  can  be,  lived  out  in  our  times,  and 
if  so  how  much  it  would  clash  with  our  ordinary  habits 
of  life  and  with  the  standards  an*d  practices  of  our  civiliz- 
ation. If  the  Christianity  of  the  New  Testament  is  not 
lived  by  contemporary  Christians,  and  is  not  at  present 
consistent  with  the  best  interests  of  society,  none  of  the 
theological  questions  which  occupy  and  vex  our  scholars 
would  seem  to  be  of  much  importance.  For  theologians 
study  and  dispute  about  such  matters  as  the  literal  in- 
spiration of  the  various  scriptures,  and  the  merits  and 
authority  of  the  various  tenets  and  doctrines  which  are 
deduced  from  Bible  statements.  These  arc  all  matters  of 
interest,  for  ihe  settlement  of  them  affects  our  attitude 
towards  the  Bible  as  the  depository  of  the  information  on 
which  our  civilization  is  supposed  to  be  based,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  which  great  numbers  of  us  sincerely  aspire 
to  shape  our  conduct. 

There  is  no  great  merit  of  literature  about  the  storv, 
and  most  readers  will  doubtless  differ  from  some  of  the 
author's  notions  of  wh»t  are  and  what  are  not  necessary 
consequences  of  the  application  of  the  precepts  of  the 
sermon  on  the  mount.  But  evidently  the  purpose  of  the 
book  is  not  literary,  but  religious  ;  the  author's  intention 
being  not  to  make  a  novel,  but  a  tract.  That  such  a 
book  should  reach  in  a  short  time  a  circulation  which,  it 
is  said,  has  not  been  equaled  since  the  da} s  of  "  Uncle 
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Tom's  Cabin  "  is  a  fact  of  great  interest  from  the  light  it 
seems  to  throw  upon  the  state  of  mind  of  English-speak- 
ing people  towards  the  Christian  religion.  Such  a  book 
could  not  gain  such  an  army  of  readers  except  by  dealing 
with  a  subject  which  a  large  proportion  of  those  readers 
have  very  much  at  heart.  Mr.  Sheldon  virtually  pro- 
claims in  his  story  that  Christianity  as  ordinarily  prac- 
tised by  most  of  its  professors  is  perfunctory  and  com- 
paratively ineffective ;  that  its  immense  regenerative 
powers  fail  to  do  the  work  they  might  do  because  Chris- 
tians in  general  do  not  dare  to  put  them  to  the  test. 
That  is  what  Tolstoi  has  preached,  and  what,  in  some  de- 
gree, is  suspected  by  thousands  of  more  conservative  per- 
sons who  go  about  their  business  thinking  many  thoughts 
which  they  seldom  put  into  words,  but  which  find  more 
or  less  expression  in  their  influence  on  opinion  and  con- 
duct Mr.  Kipling  was  quoted  some  time  ago  as  sajing 
(apropos  of  empire-building)  that  religion  did  not  affect 
conduct.  Judging  from  the  distribution  of  Mr.  Sheldon's 
book,  there  a#t  a  lot  of  English-speaking  folks  in  the 
world  who  are  so  far  of  Mr.  Kipling's  opinion  as  to  think 
that  the  Christian  religion  does  not  affect  conduct  nearly  as 
much  as  it  might  and  should,  and  who  are  urgently  curious 
to  know  how  its  application  may  be  extended.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  Mr.  Sheldon  has  given  them  much  help, 
or  whether  his  suggestions  are  practically  sound,  but  at 
least  he  has  talked  on  a  subject  that  readers  wish  to  see 
discussed.  The  world  of  our  day  is  very  practical.  Per- 
haps the  Christian  religion  interests  folks  less  than  it  once 
did  as  a  means  of  escape  from  hell.  But  surely  there  was 
never  more  attention  paid  than  now  to  its  possibilities  as 
a  means  of  solving  the  great  fundamental  questions  of 
civilization,  and  bettering  a  world  distraught  with  greed 
and  competition,  and  pestered  with  inequalities  of  condi- 
tion, disparities  of  opportunity,  war-ships,  armies,  taxa- 
tion, oppression,  and  sin. 

The  Treatment  of  Religious  Delusion 

The  Chirac  (III.)  /nt/ri-r  (Pres.)  Kxccrpt 
It  would  seem  that  men  were  never  in  the  past  more 
subject  to  delusion  than  now.  Any  pretender,  if  he  have 
talent,  and  shrewdness,  can  have  a  following  on  any  line. 
The  most  fruitful  field  for  imposture  is  now,  as  always,  in 
the  perversion  of  the  religious  instincts.  And  here  we  see 
one  of  those  strange  and  even  startling  analogies  between 
the  spiritual  and  the  material  By  a  law  of  psychical  chem- 
istry the  religious  instincts,  precipitated  by  any  of  the 
selfish  passions,  produce  savagery,  in  various  degrees  of 
concentration.  And  here  comes  in  a  principle  which 
runs  like  a  thread  through  the  woof  of  scripture,  that 
neither  religion  nor  impiety  have  their  seat  in  the  cogita- 
tive faculties.  We  find  in  practice  how  accurate  the 
scriptural  definition  is.  Education,  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  word,  gives  no  immunity  from  religious  delusion. 
Sound  religious  instruction,  addressed  as  it  is  to  the  in- 
tellect, gives  but  little.  The  reasoning  faculties  while 
working  normally  upon  other  subjects,  may  be  feeble  or 
non-existent  here.  Indeed,  a  perversion  of  the  religious 
instincts  gives  an  unnatural  appetite  for  absurdities  and 
spiritual  garbage — another  strange  analogy  between  this 
form  of  spintual  disease  and  some  of  the  physical  forms. 
The  prevalence  of  spiritual  feebleness  and  disease  has 
brought  out  a  swarm  of  impostors  to  take  advantage,  by 
pilfering  the  victims  of  the  general  readiness  for  infatua- 
tions. There  never  was  a  more  favorable  time  for  cun- 
ning ignorance  and  for  applied  hypocrisy. 

Ministers,  parents,  sound-minded  friends  have  found 
to  their  despair  that  nothing  can  be  effected  by  appealing 
to  reason.  They  are  surprised  to  discover  that  the  mote 
clearly  they  show  the  preposterosity  of  any  imposture  the 
more  the  victims  are  wedded  to  it.  The  victims  of  spiritual 
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disease  and  hallucination  arc  wholly  unconscious  of  the 
fact,  and  it  is  rarely  that  the  knowledge  of  their  defect 
can  be  successfully  communicated  to  them.  But  we  have 
said  that  the  reasoning  faculties  may  be  quite  normal, 
while  weak  or  non  existent  in  relation  to  religious  perver- 
sion and  delusion.  Let  it  be  added  that  the  wholesome 
and  proper  passions  and  desires  of  the  heart  have  a  wide 
range.  People  desire  the  respect  and  confidence  of  their 
fellows  and  neighbors.  They  desire  to  be  successful  in 
life.  It  is  a  rational  and  laudable,  and  an  all-prevalent 
ambition,  which  leads  one  to  seek  to  acquire  power. 

In  dealing,  therefore,  with  religious  delusion  it  is 
quite  possible  to  reach  the  victim  through  that  which  is 
sound  in  his  intellect  and  desires.  Unless  in  extreme 
cases  of  degeneracy,  he  may  be  led  to  see  that  the  cherish- 
ment  of  such  delusions  is  inconsistent  with  himself,  with 
his  own  self-respect,  and  that  they  are  fatal  to  the  proper 
and  virtuous  desires  which  actuate  his  life.  He  may  be 
led  to  see  that  they  destroy  that  public  confidence  in  him 
which  is  essential  both  to  happiness  and  to  success— that 
they  disparage  his  intellectual  and  moral  capacity,  and 
therefore  relegate  him  to  the  waste-heap  of  the  untrust- 
worthy. This  does  not  cast  any  reflection  upon  his  sin- 
cerity, which  may  be  unquestionable.  It  implies  no 
prejudice  of  any  kind  against  him.  It  is  the  result  of  that 
general  prudence,  which  comes  of  experience,  that  the 
victims  of  religious  fraud  and  imposture,  by  thus  showing 
that  they  arc  incapable  of  taking  care  of  their  own  strictly 
personal  interests,  arc  not  to  be  trusted  with  the  care  of 
of  the  interests  of  other  people. 

+ 

A  Jewish  Estimate  of  Christ 

Oswai.o  J.  Simon,  in  the  April  J-orlnt^lly  av-i>k>.  tendon 
Condensed  lor  Pliilil  Oi-imoN 

Those  Jews  who  have  thought  about  it  have  a  totally 
different  view  in  regard  to  the  personality  of  Jesus  from 
that  w  hich  is  ascribed  to  his  ow  n  contemporaries.  In  any 
case,  no  Jew,  however  orthodox  and  however  silent  in 
regard  to  the  central  figure  of  the  New  Testament,  is  in 
any  sense  whatever  an  anti-Christ.  The  name  of  Jesus, 
if  mentioned  at  all  by  a  modern  Israelite,  is  spoken  of  in 
a  sense  which  bears  no  resemblance  to  the  preconceived 
Christian  idea  of  the  views  of  the  Jewish  people  on  that 
subject.  Without  repeating  myself,  it  may  be  well  to  say 
here  that  no  Jew,  who  proposes  to  teach  his  faith  to  non- 
Jews,  would  be  justified  in  embarking  upon  the  woik  un- 
less he  were  prepared  to  reply  to  the  inevitable  question 
that  would  be  put  to  him,  What  is  your  attitude  towards 
the  personality  of  Jesus?  " 

The  question  is  less  complex  than  it  may  be  supposed. 
And  the  answer  to  this  question  will  be  essentially  differ- 
ent from  that  which  would  come  from  the  born  Chris- 
tian who  has  ceased  to  believe  in  the  incarnation.  There 
is  no  element  of  apology,  or  dissent  fum  some  doctrine 
previously  held,  which  could  enter  into  the  reply  that  a 
Jew  would  give  to  that  question.  Looking  upon  the 
personality  of  Jet  us,  not  from  the  point  of  view  of  his 
own  contemporaries,  but  from  that  of  their  descendants 
after  nineteen  centuries'  experience,  one  has  to  say  that 
in  post-Biblical  times  there  has  not  appeared  on  the  stage 
of  religious  history,  except,  pcihaps,  Hillel,  an  Israelite 
or  a  non- Israelite  in  whom  the  religious  genius  of  the 
Hebrew  race  was  so  manifestly  conspicuous  as  in  that 
personality.  Allowing  for  all  the  discrepancies  in  the 
gospel  narratives  which  arc  discovered  by  the  labors  of 
those  who.  lor  the  last  forty  years,  have  been  engaged  in 
the  scientific  analysis  of  ancient  records  and  fragments, 
there  does  stand  out  before  the  imagination  of  the  west- 
ern world  a  definite  and  concrete  figure  of  an  idealized 
Hebrew,  who  lived  and  suffered  and  loved  and  died  in 
the  cause  of  elevating  before  the  gaze  of  mankind  the 
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divine  tragedy  of  human  love  and  sorrow,  sanctified  by 
their  consecration  to  the  purposes  of  the  godly  life.  There 
is  nothing  which  can  be  attributed  to  the  sayings  of  Jesus 
which  is  not  in  absolute  harmony  with  the  faith  and  the 
higher  teaching  of  Israel.  And  no  Jew  can  contemplate 
that  life  and  its  immeasurable  personal  influence  upon  man- 
kind without  a  deepened  and  a  quickened  sense  that,  after 
all,  the  religion  of  Israel  is  essentially  and  incomparably 
a  universal  religion. 

+ 

The  Trenton  Movement 

New  York  Oulltvi  (Ind.  Cong.)  Kxeerpt 

It  is  quite  generally  conceded  that  a  pressing  question 
in  church  work  today  is  how  to  arouse  the  Christian  world 
to  a  realization  of  the  magnitude  and  gravity  of  civic  and 
industrial  problems,  and  of  the  duty  of  the  church  to  as- 
sist in  their  solution.  The  Trenton  movement  seems  likely 
to  offer  valuable  suggestions,  indicating  a  feasible  method 
of  awakening  public  opinion.  At  the  invitation  of  the 
Rev.  Alfred  W.  Wishart,  of  the  Central  Baptist  church  of 
Trenton.  N.  J.,  who  for  nearly  four  years  has  been  sowing 
the  seed  of  a  practical  social  gospel,  and  who  has  been  an 
active  leader  in  various  successful  reform  movements.  Dr. 
JosUh  Strong,  and  his  colleague  William  H.  Tolman, 
Ph.D.,  of  the  league  for  social  service,  conducted  an  eight 
days'  campaign,  lasting  from  April  2d  to  the  oth,  for  the 
purpose  of  teaching  the  principles  of  applied  Christianity. 
The  following  topics  indicate  the  scope  of  the  subjects 
discussed,  and  the  variety  of  the  organizations  cooperating 
in  the  movement: 

1  What  is  Christianity  for?  2  The  Problem  of  the  City 
Child.    Auspices  Bible  Readers'  Aid  Society. 

1  Christianity  Labor — Capital.  2  Picture-History  of  La* 
bor.    Auspices  Representatives  of  Labor  and  Capital. 

t  The  Rule  of  the  People.  2  Teaching  People  to  Act. 
Auspices  Trenton  Educational  Society. 

1  The  Conscience  of  the  People.  2  Improved  Housing- 
Public  Baths  Bookless  Summer  Schools.  Auspices  Trenton 
Board  of  Trade. 

1  The  Twentieth-Century  City  a  Peril.  2  Municipal 
Housekeeping.    The  Mayor  presiding. 

1  Is  Civilization  a  Failure?  2  Living  Among  the  People. 
Auspices  ol  the  Contemporary  Club. 

1  What  all  this  Means  to  Trenton.  2  With  Some  Tren- 
ton Pnotographs.  Auspices  of  the  Ministerial  Union  of 
Trenton. 

1  Twentieth-Century  Problems.  2  Modern  Solutions. 
Auspices  of  the  Press  of  Trenton. 

* 

Various  Topics 

A  dispatch  from  London  says  that  the  Rev.  Alexander  Cou- 
ncil will  not  accept  the  call  to  the  Fifth  Avenue  Presbyterian 
church. 

The  Logan,  a  missionary  schooner  used  for  missionary  pur- 
poses in  the  South  Pacific  ocean,  was  lost  last  November  on  the 
shore  or  the  Satoan  lagoon  in  the  midst  of  a  wild  storm,  and 
the  news  has  but  recently  reached  the  rooms  of  the  American 
board  in  Boston.  It  is  said  that  another  vessel  will  take  her 
place,  and  that  the  insurance  will  cover  the  loss. 

Professor  George  Adam  Smith,  I).  D.,  of  Scotland,  who  is 
known  the  world  around  (or  his  scholarship,  and  also  as  the 
biographer  of  Henry  Drummond,  lor  the  last  two  weeks  has 
been  delivering  the  Lyman  Beecher  lectures  on  preaching  at 
Yale  university.  His  subject  has  been  "The  Preaching  of  the 
Old  Testament  in  the  Light  of  Modern  Criticism." 

The  first  conference  of  the  representatives  of  the  Catholic 
colleges  in  this  country  was  held  at  Chicago.  April  12  and  13, 
and  among  the  topics  were  :  ••  The  Typical  Catholic  College  : 
What  Should  It  Teach  ?"  "  Problems  ol  Catholic  Education 
in  Our  Present  Social  Needs,"  and  -  The  Drift  Toward  Non- 
Catholic  Colleges  and  Universities."  In  connection  with  this, 
inquiries  are  being  made  as  to  the  reasons  for  the  choice.  by- 
Catholics,  of  Protestant  colleges.  There  are  said  to  be  300 
Catholics  in  Yale  university. 


LETTERS   AND  ART 

Carlyle  as  a  Letter- Writer 

The  public  is  already  familiar  with  two  views  of  Car- 
lyle as  a  letter-writer :  that  of  Mr.  Froude,  who  made 
an  exceptionally  gloomy  selection  from  the  sage's  corre- 
spondence, and  that  of  Mr.  Norton,  who  tried  to  redress 
the  balance  which  Mr.  Froude  had  unduly  weighted  on 
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the  other  side.  A  third  view — or,  rather,  a  happy  blend- 
ing of  the  other  two— is  presented  in  the  recent  collection 
made  by  Mr.  Copeland.*  These  letters  cover  a  period 
from  1  S 3 2  to  1800  and  were  written  mainly  to  Carl) le's 
youngest  sister,  Mrs.  Robert  Hanning,  who  died  in 
Toronto,  December,  1897.  Other  members  of  the  family- 
are  represented  in  the  correspondence  ;  there  being  a  lew 
— these  perhaps  the  most  interesting — addressed  to  his 
mother.  It  has  been  said  of  Carlyle  that  the  difference 
between  his  vehemence  toward  the  world  at  large  and 
his  gentleness  toward  those  he  loved  was  as  marked  as 
the  two  visions  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  and  certain  pas- 
sages from  his  letters  might  be  offered  in  proof  of  this 
assertion.  Writing  to  his  young  sister  in  1832,  he  as- 
sumes the  role  of  the  loving  mentor  of  youth  : 

Understand  always,  my  dear  sister,  that  I  love  you  well, 
and  am  very  glad  to  see  and  hear  that  you  conduct  yoursclt 
as  you  ought.  To  you  also,  my  little  lassie,  it  is  of  infinite 
importance  how  you  behave  :  were  you  to  get  a  Kingdom,  or 
twenty  Kingdoms,  it  were  but  a  pitiful  tnlle  compared  with 
this,  whether  you  walked  as  Cod  commanded  you,  and  did 
your  duty  to  Cod  and  to  all  men.  You  have  a  whole  Life 
before  you,  to  make  much  of  or  to  make  little  of:  see  you 
choose  the  bfttt-r  f>itrt,  my  dear  little  sister,  and  make  your- 
self and  all  of  us  pleased  with  you.  I  will  add  no  more,  but 
commend  you  from  the  heart  (as  we  should  all  do  one  an- 
other) to  God's  keeping. 

What  Carlyle  thought  and  felt  he  usually  wrote,  yet 
there  is  more  than  one  instance — Mr.  Froude  to  the  con- 
trary— of  his  suppressing  his  own  griefs  and  annoyances 
in  the  presence  of  a  greater  trouble.  For  example,  we 
have  in  this  collection  a  letter  of  cheerful  encouragement 
to  his  sister  at  a  time  when  her  sky  was  overcast,  while 
his  fournal  of  the  same  date  records  these  words  : 

An  eternity  of  life  were  not  endurable  to  any  mortal.  To 
me  the  thought  of  it  were  madness  even  lor  one  day.  Oh!  I 
am  far  astray,  wandering,  lost,  "  dyeing  the  thirsty  desert 
with  my  blood  in  every  footprint."  Perhaps  God  and  His 
providence  will  be  belter  to  mc  than  I  hope.    Peace,  peace' 

'Littrrt  fy  fit.-mai  Carlylr.  KiJIled  bg  Oh  a  Pith  To*  n«nd  Co»«ca!«o. 
Clntli,  |ip.  ij*.  »J.    »>*lon  :  Mmighlnn,  Mifflin  X  Co. 
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words  are  idler  than  idle.  I  have  seen  Wordsworth  again. 
I  have  seen  I.andor.  Americans.  Frenchman-Cavaignac  the 
Republican,  lie  no  word  written  of  them.  Bubble,  bubble, 
toil  and  trouble.  I  find  emptiness  and  chagrin,  look  for 
nothing  else,  and  on  ihe  whole  can  reverence  no  existing 
man,  and  shall  do  well  to  pity  all,  myself  first,— or  rather 
last.    To  work,  therefore.   That  will  still  mc  a  little,  if  aught 

Will. 

It  is  probably  Carlyle's  portraits  of  persons  that  abide 
longest  and  most  completely  in  the  memories  of  his  read- 
ers, this  is  true  not  only  of  his  great  historical  paintings 
of  Robespierre,  Mirabeau,  Frederick,  Voltaire,  and  Crom- 
well, but  also  of  his  sketches  of  Coleridge,  Leigh  Hunt, 
Dickens,  Thackeray,  and  Tennyson.  This  volume  pre- 
serves for  us  his  "speaking  likeness  "  of  the  last  : 

A  line,  large-featured,  dim-eyed,  bron/.e-colored.  shaggy- 
headed  man  is  Alfred  ;  dusty,  smoky,  free  and  easy,  who 
swims  outwardly  and  inwardly  with  great  composure  in  an 
inarticulate  element  of  tranquil  chaos  and  tobacco  smoke. 
Great  now  and  then  when  he  docs  emerge,— a  most  restful, 
brotherly,  solid-hearted  man. 

When  the  "French  Revolution"  appeared,  Carlyle, 
wishing,  as  he  said,  ■'  to  lie  vacant,  "  neither  read  nor  saw 
many  of  the  reviews,  though  he  heard  of  most  of  them 
and  wrote  to  his  brother  as  follows  : 

I  understand  there  have  been  many  reviews  ol  a  very 
mixed  character.  I  got  one  in  the  Times  last  week.  The 
writer  is  one  Thackeray,  a  half-monstrous  Cornish  giant, 
kind  of  painter,  Cambridge  man,  and  Tans  newspaper  cor- 
respondent, who  is  now  writing  for  his  life  in  London.  I 
have  seen  him  at  the  Rullcrs'  and  at  Sterling's.  His  article 
is  rather  like  him,  and  I  suppose  calculated  to  do  the  book 
good. 

To  his  mother  Carlyle  expressed  himself  fully  and 
freely,  as  is  shown  in  the  following  extracts  taken  from 
two  letters  written  during  the  years  i  84  1  and  1842: 

1  have  bargained  with  Fraser  for  my  lectures.  He  would 
give  me  only  £7$,  the  dog,  but  then  he  undertakes  a  new 
edition  of  Sartor,  too,  and  gives  me  another  £75  for  that.  too. 
1  did  not  calculate  on  getting  anything  at  present  for  Teufels- 
droeckh. You  see  we  are  rather  rising  than  falling,  "mall  in 
shaft,"  at  any  rate.  That  is  always  a  great  point,  l'oor 
Teufelsdroeckh,  it  seems  very  curious  money  should  lie  even 
in  him.  They  trampled  him  into  the  gutters  at  his  first  ap- 
Bearance,  but  he  rises  up  again — finds  money  bid  for  him. 

Fame  ?  Reputation  ?  &c  ,  as  old  Tom  White  said  ol 
•fte  whisky.  "  Keep  your  whisky  to  yoursel'  !  deevil  o'  ever 
Pse  better  than  when  there's  no  a  drop  on't  i'  my  wame  ? " 
which  is  a  literal  truth, — both  as  to  fame  and  whisky  My 
new  book,  I  may  tell  you  now,  is  to  he  something  about  that 
same  civil  war  in  England  which  liaillie  was  in  the  midst  of; 
I  think  mainly  or  almost  exclusively  about  Oliver  Cromwell. 
I  am.  struggling  sore  to  get  some  hold  of  it,  but  the  business 
will  be  dreadfully  difficult,  far  worse  than  any  "  French 
Revolution,"  if  I  am  to  do  it  right : — audit  1  do  not  do  it 
right  what  is  the  use  of  doing  it  at  all  "'.  Kor  sometime  I 
tried  actual  writing  at  it  lately,  but  found  it  was  too  jiv/i 
yet.  1  must  wrestle  and  tumble  about  with  it,  indeed  at  bot- 
tom I  do  not  know  yet  whether  ever  I  shall  be  able  to  make 
a  Book  out  of  it  :  All  that  I  can  do  is  to  tjy,  till  I  ascertain 
either  Yes  or  No.  For  the  rest  1  am  grown  too  old  and  cun- 
ning now  to  plunge  right  on  and  attempt  conquering  the  thing 
by  sheer/nrrc.  1  lie  back,  eattny.  <  anny,  and  whenever  I 
find  my  sleep  beginning  to  surfer,  I  lay  down  the  tools  for 
a  while.  Ity  Heaven's  great  blessing  I  am  not  now  urged  on 
by  direct  need  of  money.  We  have  arranged  ourselves  here 
in  what  to  London  people  is  an  inconceivable  state  ol  thrift, 
and  in  our  small  way  are  not  now  tormented  with  any  fear 
of  want  whatever,  for  the  present.  To  myself  my  poverty  is 
really  quite  a  suitable,  almost  comfortable,  arrangement.  I 
often  think  what  should  1  do  if  I  were  wealthy  !  I  am  per- 
haps among  the  freest  men  in  the  British  Kmpire  at  this 
moment.  No  King  or  Pontiff  has  any  power  over  me,  gets 
any  revenue  from  me,  except  what  he  may  dtserne  at  my 
hands.  There  is  nothing  but  my  Maker  whom  I  call  Master 
under  this  sky. 

In  187;  Carlyle,  then  in  his  eightieth  year,  addressed 


his  last  letter  to  Mrs.  Hanning  :  "  I  have  grown  old,"  he 
wrote,  "and  am  very  weak  and  useless.  .  .  .  Silent  my 
thoughts  are  obliged  mostly  to  be,  for  my  hand  this  long 
while  back  is  quite  useless  for  writing  and  indeed  even 
bv  dictation  1  ncycr  do  write  except  on  absolute  compul- 
sion." 

+ 

Two  Spanish  Poets 

Arthur  Synmns.  in  the  Cfnttmp^rory  Ktvttw,  London  (New  York: 
L.  S  ott  Pul>.  Co  ).  Condensed  for  I'l  in.ic  Ohnion 
The  Spanish  temperament,  as  I  have  been  able  to  sec 
for  mysetfduring  the  three  months  1  have  already  been  in 
Spain,  is  essentially  a  poetical  temperament.  It  is  brood- 
ing, passionate,  sensitive,  at  once  voluptuous  and  solemn. 
Here  is  at  least  the  material  for  poetry.  Hut  the  moment 
a  Spaniard  begins  to  write,  he  has  the  choice  of  an  extra- 
ordinary number  of  bad  models,  and.  as  in  his  architecture, 
as  in  so  much  of  even  his  painting,  he  has  been  readier  to 
adapt  than  to  invent.  The  natural  human  voice,  speak 
ing  straight  out  of  the  heart,  pure  lyric  poetry,  that  is,  can 
not  be  found  in  Spanish  literature  outside  the  mystics,  and 
a  final  choice  may,  indeed,  be  limited  to  Santa  Teresa  and 
San  Juan  de  la  Cruz.  And,  singularly  unlike  as  is  the 
childishly  naked  simplicity  of  Santa  Teresa  to  the  elabor- 
ate web  of  sweetness  in  which  San  Juan  tie  la  Cruz  enfolds 
his  rapture,  each  has  the  same  supreme  lyric  quality:  per- 
sonal passion  moulding  individual  form.  And  the  poetry 
of  the  people,  in  its  lesser,  its  less  final  way,  has  this  qual- 
ity too;  so  that  in  these  two  great  Spanish  poets  we  see- 
the flower  at  last  growing  directly  from  the  root.  In  the 
poetry  of  Santa  Teresa  we  find  almost  the  form  of  the 
popular  song,  and  a  choice  of  words  which  is  for  the  most 
part  no  more  than  an  instinctively  fine  selection  of  its  ac- 
tual language.  San  Juan  tie  la  Cruz,  who  lived  habitually 
in  an  abstract  world,  out  of  which  only  a  supreme  emo- 
tion could  draw  him.  has  a  more  conscious  choice  of  lan- 
guage, subtilizing  upon  words  that  he  may  render  all  the 
subtlety  of  spiritual  sensation.  Hut  I  am  sure  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  ever  wrote  a  line  with  the  intention  of 
"  making  poetry."  that  intention  which  ruins  Spanish 
verse  to  a  deeper  degree  than  the  verse  of  mo-t  nations. 
They  had  something  to  say  which  could  not  be  said  in 
prose. a  "lyrical  cry"  was  in  them  which  they  could  not  re- 
press; and  heaven  worked  together  with  earth  that  Spanish 
lyrical  poetry  might  be  born  and  die  within  the  lifetime  of 
two  friends. 

The  poetry  of  San  Juan  dc  la  Cruz  is  a  metaphysical 
fire,  a  sort  of  white  heat  in  which  the  abstract,  the  almost 
negative,  becomes  ecstatically  realized  by  the  senses.  His 
most  famous  poem,  "  En  una  Noclie  cscura,"  is  the  key- 
stone of  his  whole  philosophy.  The  greater  part  of  the 
prose  of  San  Juan  dc  la  Cruz  is  built  up  out  of  this  poem, 
or  condensed  into  it:  the  "  Nochc  F.scura  del  Alma  "  is  a 
linc-by-tine  commentary  upon  it,  and  the  "  Subida  del 
Monte  Carmelo,"  a  still  longer  work,  takes  this  poem  for 
starting-pomt,  and  declares  that  the  whole  of  its  doctrine 
is  to  be  found  in  these  stanzas: 

O  flame  of  living  love. 
That  dost  eternally 
Tierce  through  my  soul  with  so  consuming  heat. 
Since  there's  no  help  above 
Make  thou  an  end  of  me. 
And  break  the  bond  of  this  encounter  sweet. 

O  burn  that  burns  to  heal  ! 
O  more  than  pleasant  wound  ! 
And  O  soft  hand,  O  touch  most  delicate, 
That  dost  new  life  reveal, 
That  dost  in  grace  abound, 
And,  slaying,  dost  from  death  to  life  translate. 

With  Santa  Teresa  all  is  changed.  Her  poems*are 
improvisations,  seem  to  have  been  written  by  accident, 
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and  certainly  with  no  double  or  treble  or  hundred-fold 
meanings  concealed  within  them,  like  those  of  San  Juan 
de  la  Cruz.  They  are  impetuous,  incorrect,  full  of  joyous 
life,  almost  of  hilarity.  She  has  no  savorous  reflections, 
no  lingering  over  delights;  a  practical  swiftness,  a  woman's 
heart,  and  that  joy  which  bums  through  all  her  work. 
"  That  love  alone  is  that  which  gives  value  to  all  things," 
none  knew  so  well  as  she,  or  realized  so  simply.  And  her 
verse,  as  in  this  poem,  is  an  outpouring  of  love  which 
speaks  the  simplest  lovers'  language,  like  a  woman  who 
can  not  say  "  I  love  you  !"  too  often: 

If,  Lord,  Thy  love  for  me  is  strong 

As  this  which  binds  me  unto  Thee, 
What  holds  me  from  Thee,  Lord,  so  long, 

What  holds  Thee,  Lord,  so  long  from  me  ? 

O  soul,  what  then  desirest  thou  ? 

—  Lord,  I  would  see  Thee,  who  thus  choose  Thee 
What  fears  can  yet  assail  thee  now  ? 

—  All  thai  I  fear  is  but  lo  lose  Thee. 

Love's  whole  possession  I  entreat. 

Lord,  make  my  soul  Thine  own  abode. 
And  I  will  build  a  nest  so  sweet 

It  mav  not  be  too  poor  lor  God. 

+ 

The  Spoiling  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral 

Sami m.  Howe,  iti  the  April  /-Wtmightfy  Atvim;  Ixmdon.  (New 
York  :  I..  Scotl  Pub.  Co  )  Condensed  for  Pimk;  Opinion 
About  i8i>i  th?  committee  appointed  the  then  Mr. 
William  Richmond,  A.  R.A.,  as  artist  to  decorate  the 
church  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  and  to  devote  the  whole 
of  his  time  to  this  exclusively,  and  designated  the  choir 
as  the  most  desirable  part  for  him  to  begin  the  decorative 
scheme,  of  which  so  much  was  expected  at  the  time. 
The  decorative  pictures  were  to  be  acceptable  to  all 
classes  as  aids  to  the  preaching — to  the  cultivated, 
whose  education  and  romantic  imaginations  compel  them 
to  look  keenly  at  all  things  in  the  art  world  ;  and  those 
who  ask  a  sign-symbol — strong,  firm,  but  simple — as  a 
help  in  their  struggle  through  life. 

The  public  has  been  fair  to  itself,  fair  to  the  decorator, 
and  to  the  opinions  that  prompted  the  impulse  to  wait 
silently  until  the  choir  be  finished  before  criticising  it. 
The  choir  is  finished.  Criticism  is  in  order.  Expensive 
but  coarse  barbaric  mosaics  cover  the  walls  of  St  Paul's 
with  their  disfiguring  motives — insults  to  the  intellectual 
strength  and  decorative  knowledge  of  the  people.  Vet 
they  pay  for  this  dreadful  desecration  to  go  on.  The 
gentleman  who  is  actively  responsible  for  this  work,  who 
designed  it,  fathered  the  various  little  schemes,  lecturing 
about  them,  setting  them  out  with  his  own  hands,  and 
proudly  fostering  an  enthusiastic  cry  for  more  money,  for 
more  mosaics,  has  a  local,  we  may  say  a  national,  but  not 
an  international  reputation.  The  work  threatens  to 
make  that  gentleman  known  as  the  spoiler  of  the  St. 
Paul's  choir. 

Whatever  be  the  final  action  of  those  in  charge  of  St. 
Paul's  cathedral,  the  one  opinion  of  English  people  here 
and  in  America  is,  that  the  new  decorations  are  a  mis- 
take ;  they  conceal,  and  are  fast  eating  up,  the  beauties 
of  the  church  we  all  love.  Yet  the  architects  of  England 
remained  silent  until  now,  and  now  only  whisper  their 
opinions  because  of  the  important  position  the  present 
decorator  holds  as  a  member  of  a  royal  society,  because 
of  his  value  in  the  field  of  lecturing,  and  because  of  the 
rules  of  professional  etiquette,  requiring  them  to  be  loyal 
to  him.  What  of  their  obligations  to  Wren,  to  the  father 
of  English  renaissance  ?  Is  his  work  to  sutler  because  of 
the  sentimental  attitude  of  these  gentlemen.'  The  in- 
structive knowledge  of  those  who  devote  a  lifetime  to  the 
study  of  large  decorative  schemes  involved  in  situations 
like  the  present  qualifies  them  to  note  the  practical  value 


and  experience  of  that  life's  work,  and  prompts  them  to 
shout  out,  "  Stop  !  "  before  it  is  too  late,  before  St.  Paul  s 
becomes  a  confusing  medley  of  badly  devised  painting 
and  mosaics,  the  outcome  of  one  of  the  gravest  errors  of 
the  present  time.  This  cry  is  more  than  a  thought  taken 
from  the  chaos  of  experience,  it  is  a  conclusion  shared 
by  thoughtful  men  throughout  the  intellectual  world. 

+ 

The  Color  Value  in  Music 

Emil  Sai  er,  in  the  New  York  Indtptntltnt,  April  6.  Condensed 
for  Public  Opinion 

I  may  truly  say  that  I  have  found  an  inspiration  in 
art  that  has  greatly  aided  my  music,  and  that  there  is  not 
an  art  gallery  in  all  Europe  that  I  have  not  seen  and  that 
I  do  not  love.  I  believe  that  I  have  learned  more  from 
painting  and  the  study  of  it  that  is  of  benefit  to  me  than 
I  derived  even  from  Nicolai  Rubinstein,  great  as  is  my 
debt  to  him.  Few  artists  are  equally  good  as  to  color  and 
form  ;  and  the  chief  present  lack  is  color.  A  musician 
must  likewise  have  experience  before  he  can  teach  ;  and  a 
pianist,  to  convey  musical  intelligence  to  an  audience, 
must  have  a  thousand  unconsidered  attributes.  An  un- 
t raveled  player  will  not,  for  example,  play  as  will  one  who 
has  seen  and  known  the  world.  Music  is  the  grand  pro- 
fession that  includes  love,  hate,  pathos,  grandeur,  sublim- 
ity, with  here  and  there  a  flash  of  color,  a  dash  of  humor, 
and  the  small  trifles  that  go  to  make  up  the  harmonious 
whole.  Music  should  not  be  objective  but  rather  sub- 
jective. 

There  seems  to  me  ever  to  be  a  harmony  between  art 
and  music,  and  I  worship  at  the  shrine  of  Velasquez,  who 
appeals  to  me  as-  the  greatest  of  painters,  especially  in 
the  matter  of  color  ;  and  the  two  that  come  after  him  in 
the  order  of  merit  are  Titian  and  Rembrandt.  Velas- 
quez teaches  me  much.  When  I  look  at  one  of  his  pic- 
tures, as  I  have  done  in  Madrid,  and  see  there  ten  thou- 
sand shades  of  black  and  gray,  he  shows  me  as  nothing 
else  can  the  possibilities  of  color  significance  and  grada- 
tion, and  it  thus  becomes  possible  for  me  to  apply  some- 
thing of  the  same  color  grades  to  music,  and  in  the  in- 
terpretation of  it  to  give  to  music  a  color  value  that  it 
were  impossible  to  obtain  otherwise. 

Music  does  not  signify  mere  sound  ;  the  moment  you 
go  beyond  the  beautiful  in  its  rendering  it  becomes 
pounding,  and  the  charm  is  weakened  if  not  altogether 
lost.  It  is  not  needful  always  to  give  to  pianitsimo  and 
forlt  their  full  contrasting  strength  ;  but  it  is  important 
that  the  musical  picture  which  you  create  should  be  in  as 
perfect  harmony  as  one  of  Whistler's  paintings,  while 
something  should  always  be  left  in  the  music  to  the  im- 
agination. I  have  played  in  small  Russian  hamlets  be- 
fore the  most  ignorant  peasants  and  have  found  there  a 
musical  appreciation  that  compares  favorably  with  that 
of  the  most  cultured  American  and  European  audiences, 
the  difference  being  that  the  peasants  would  not  be  able 
to  say  why  they  liked  the  music,  while  in  the  other  case 
some  explanation  might  be  given. 

+ 

Various  Topics 

It  is  reported  in  Paris  art  circles  that  it  is  the  intention  of 
Mr.  Whistler  to  move  his  art  school  from  the  French  capital 
to  England. 

Mr.  Richard  Lc  Gallienne  has  just  completed  a  new 
novel  to  be  called  "Young  Lives,"  said  to  be  more  or  less 
autobiographical. 

Theobald  Chartran  has  gone  to  Washington  at  the  re- 
quest of  President  McKinley,  who  is  to  sit  for  him  for  a  large 
picture  upon  which  he  is  now  at  work.  It  will  represent  the 
signing  of  the  protocol,  and  all  the  persons  who  took  part  in 
that  interesting  event  will  be  depicted  in  life  size. 
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Transfiguration 

Joel  Benton,  in  Harptr'i  Bator,  New  York 
When  crocuses  in  green  beds  grow, 

And  woods  and  paths  are  sweet  with  May, 
When  swallows  by  some  instinct  know 

That  northward  they  may  wend  their  way. 
And  summer  birds  in  hedge-rows  sing, 
Warm  is  our  palpitant  welcoming. 

When  from  some  silver'd  coral  coast 
The  south- wind  brings  its  balm  and  spice, 

When  summer,  loved  by  nature  most, 
Comes  with  her  cloud-land  argosies, 

A  wonder  scarce  conceived  before 

Spreads  from  the  hill-tops  to  the  shore. 

When  ever}-  bird  has  shaped  its  nest, 

And  orioles  fly  from  tree  to  lawn, 
When  shimmering  colors  tint  the  west 

And  purple  splendors  light  the  dawn, 
What  blue  skies  crown  the  sapphire  sea 
Where  the  brook's  tumult  ends  in  glee ! 

The  Passing  of  the  Native  Hawaiian 

Castar  Whitney,  in  Harftr  i  rVrtUr,  New  York.  Condensed 
for  Public  Opinion 
In  the  Hawaiian  islands  there  n  literally  no  race  dis- 
tinction whatever,  no  matter  what  the  cross — and  there 
are  some  extraordinary  combinations.  At  the  president's 
garden  fete  may  be  scerr  half  whites,  half  Chinese  and 
Hawaiian,  Chinese-Hawaiian  German,  and  though  the 
ancestors  on  the  Chinese  or  native  side,  and  in  some  in- 
stances on  the  white  side  too,  may  have  been  lacking  in 
education  and  refinement,  as  we  understand  it,  yet  the 
results  are  pleasing  to  the  eye  and  gratifying  as  to  intel- 
lect. Teachers  at  schools  I  visited  told  me  that  the  child 
of  Hawaiian-Chinese  parentage  was  bright  and  apt  and 
diligent,  while  the  half  white  appears  to  combine  some  of 
the  enterprise  and  -practicability  of  his  father  with  the 
dark  eyes  and  poetic  temperament  of  his  mother.  I  did 
not  hear  of  any  white  girls  marrying  full  blooded  natives, 
but  white  girls  occasionally  marry  half  whites  among  the 
educated  classes — and  I  may  add  in  passing  that  there  are 
no  marriages  these  days  with  white  blood,  in  the  smallest 
quantity,  where  there  is  not  education— and  the  instances 
of  white  men  marrying  half  white  girls  are  very  frequent 
and  happy.  In  this  way  there  is  to  be  the  true  fusion  of 
interests  and  peoples  that  will  one  day  make  of  Hawaii 
the  happiest,  most  truly  prosperous  land  on  the  face  of 
the  glol>e. 

But  the  native,  pure  and  simple,  is  passing.  Yes,  and 
so  fulfilling  the  unbending  laws  of  nature.  His  decrease 
has  been  startlingly  large  and  rapid  (from  108,579  in  1836 
to  39.504  in  1896)  because  he  himself  has  abetted  it  by  a 
fatalism  and  an  early  persistent  debauchery  more  pro- 
nounced than  revealed  perhaps  by  any  other  peoples  in 
modern  history.  Like  all  aborigines,  the  Hawaiians  are 
peculiarly  susceptible  to  contagion,  and,  like  many, 
utterly  unmindful  of  the  commonest  laws  of  hygiene. 
They  appear  never  to  have  been  a  race  of  either  marked 
vitality  or  industry,  and  there  has  been  too  much  coddling 
of  them  by  the  resident  whites  to  breed  either  quality  in 
the  present  generation  of  the  full-blooded  native.  In  1848 
one-fourth  of  the  population  died  of  measles,  shortly 
afterwards  another  3,000  died  of  small-pox,  while  the 
venereal  diseases  originally  taken  from  the  sailors  of  visit- 
ing foreign  ships  spread,  because  of  the  early  and  pro- 
tracted licentiousness,  throughout  all  the  islands,  result- 
ing at  length  in  a  large  average  of  genital  imputency. 
This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  native  is  passing.  Con- 


tinuous laborious  effort  of  the  missionaries  early  attacked 
lustful  desires  and  stayed  the  ravages  of  their  accompany- 
ing disease,  but  the  seeds  had  been  sown  widely,  and  are 
bearing  fruit  even  today,  though  in  an  infinitely  less 
degree. 

Although  there  is  some  improvement  in  the  observance 
of  hygienic  laws  by  Hawaiians,  generally  speaking  the 
native  pays  little  attention  to  rules  or  regulations  govern- 
ing or  preserving  health.  The  native,  and  more  particu- 
larly the  one  in  the  country,  lives  about  as  he  has  from 
time  long  past.  He  is  cleanly  as  to  person,  but  dirty  as 
to  surroundings,  and  though  the  unhealthful  grass  house 
is  vanishing,  fever  and  bowel  complaints,  typhoid  and 
pneumonia,  are  highly  fatal  to  him,  and  seize  upon  him 
much  more  frequently  than  upon  his  white  or  half-white 
neighbors.  It  is  not  that  disease  attacks  the  native  with 
greater  violence  ;  it  is  that  he  appears  to  have  less  vitality, 
by  no  means  to  be  attributed  to  his  surroundings,  but  to 
his  inheritance  of  vitiated  blood  ;  for  the  whites  and 
half  whites  and  all  other  races  thrive  healthfully  every- 
where on  the  islands,  with  their  trade-winds  and  whole- 
some subsoil.  The  same  inheritance  is  answerable  for 
his  being  the  more  frequent  victim  of  leprosy,  that  dread 
malady,  whose  charnel-house  is  on  the  island  of  Molokai, 
where  dwell  also  the  infested  living,  as  dead  to  the  world 
as  those  under  the  ground.  A  vigilant  health  board 
and  the  gradual  cleansing  of  the  old  native  stock  by 
death  or  by  cleaner  living  are  having  happy  results  in 
this  direction,  and  leprosy  is  diminishing,  slowly  but 
really. 

There  are  excellent  qualities  in  the  native,  as  the 
blood  reveals  upon  its  mixture  with  other  and  stronger 
races,  but  unadulterated  he  is  not  equal  to  filling  an  active 
place  in  the  progress  overtaking  his  land.  The  Hawaiians 
are  a  polite,  easy-going  people,  children  really,  with  an  in- 
ordinate fondness  for  flattery,  and  other  sweeti  more  ma- 
terial, indolent,  cheerful,  generous  and  honest.  They  love 
flowers,  music,  and  singing — surely  what  sweeter,  purer 
things  could  they  love ) — and  their  native  songs  are  full  of 
melody  and  sentiment.  In  play  they  are  delightful ;  in 
living,  Arcadian  ;  in  work  they  labor  under  the  disadvan- 
tage that  comes  to  all  children  of  nature.  You  pity  their 
improvidence,  and  perhaps  their  irresponsibihty  may  irri- 
tate, but  the  gentle  affectionate  nature  of  these  soft-voiced 
people  must  appeal  to  your  heart.  And  so,  with  the 
flower  Ms  about  his  hat,  and  the  laughter  of  contentment 
in  his  eye,  the  native  Hawaiian  is  passing — blending  with 
the  stronger  race  for  the  making  of  a  composite  type — 
unique,  attractive,  alert— more  fitted  to  combat  with 
nineteenth  century  civilization  and  life. 

+ 

A  Wonderful  Human  Document 

Boston  (Mass.)  Transcript.  Condensed  tor  Public  Opinion 
Four  years  ago  last  month  Alfred  Dreyfus  entered  his 
island  prison.  Under  the  title  "  Lettres  d'un  Innocent  " 
have  been  printed  three  years  of  correspondence  with  his 
wife.  There  can  not  exist  in  literature  pages  more  mov- 
ing, more  tragical  than  these.  A  selection  from  them  is 
here  made,  in  order  to  bring  the  two  stricken  persons  of 
this  terrible  drama  into  our  realization,  and  thus  into  our 
deep  and  living  sympathy.  As  a  picture  of  will-power  in 
the  face  of  overwhelming  adversity,  "bare  will,"  as  he 
himself  calls  it,  they  arc  truly  imposing.  Fragments  can 
only  suggest  the  unrelenting  self-government  with  which 
the  man  has  held  his  head  above  despair,  fixed  his 
thought  on  one  central  certainty: 

In  1895 

Oh,  the  scorn  around  my  name,  around  my  person;  how  I 
suffer  from  it  '.  Pen  can  not  express  such  torture.  I  ask  mysell 
how  a  man  who  has  really  forfeited  his  honor  can  continue 
to  live.  As  for  me,  I  can  not  live  without  my  honor.  To 
say  that  the  innocent  should  and  can  live  is  a  common- 
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place  of  utter  futility.  I  once  said  it  and  believed  it  :  to- 
day, having  experienced  the  thing  itself,  I  declare  that  it  is 
impossible,  if  one  has  a  heart.  Life  is  admissible  only  when 
one  can  lift  his  head  and  look  the  world  in  the  face;  other- 
wise there  is  for  him  only  death.  To  live  simply  for  the 
sake  of  one's  life  is  low  cowardice.  I  know  indeed  that  you 
think  the  same;  any  other  solution  would  be  unworthy  of  us. 

In  1896 

F.ach  day  brings  with  it  agonies  of  anguish.  When  night 
comes,  after  a  struggle  of  every  moment  against  my  seething 
brain,  against  the  wanderings  ot  my  reason,  against  the  revolts 
of  my  heart,  I  have  a  depression  of  brain  and  nerves  which  is 
terrible ;  and  I  long  to  close  my  eyes,  to  think  no  more,  to  see  no 
more,  to  suffer  no  more.  Then  I  have  to  make  a  violent  effort 
ol  will  power,  to  dispel  the  ideas  that  pull  me  down,  to  bring 
back  the  thought  ol  you,  that  of  our  adored  children,  and  to  say 
to  myself  yet  once  again  :  How  excruciating  is  ever  your  mar- 
tyrdom, yet  you  must  die  tranquil,  knowing  that  you  leave  your 
children  a  name  proud,  honored. 

In  1 8g- 

The  horrible  keenness  of  our  suffering  must  not 
harden  our  hearts.  Not  only  our  name,  bui  wc  ourselves, 
must  come  out  of  this  horrible  experience  such  as  we  were 
before  wc  were  brought  into  it.  Strong  in  our  consciences, 
we  must  rise  above  all  else,  without  murmurs  or  complaints, 
as  martyrs  suffer  who  have  hearts,  and  must  simply  do  their 
duty.  This  duty,  for  mr.  is  to  live,  to  the  best  of  my  power; 
for  you  all  it  is,  to  demand  light,  appealing  lor  helping  hands 
everywhere.  The  full  and  complete  light  must  shine,  and  all 
for  France,  whether  I  live  or  die.  tor  like  Banquo's  ghost  I 
shall  come  out  of  my  grave  and  cry  to  you  all  with  my  whole 
soul,  courage  and  courage  !  and  remind  my  country  that  so 
tortures  me— I  might  say  sacrifices  me.  for  no  human  brain 
could  resist  so  long  such  an  experience- -to  remind  her  that 
she  has  a  duty  to  fulfill  to  repair  this  unbelievable  mistake 
she  has  allowed  to  last  so  long. 

In  1898 

I  have  appealed  to  the  president  of  the  republic,  the 
minister  of  war.  and  to  General  tie  Boisrietfre.  I  wait  lever, 
ishly  with  all  that  remains  of  my  strength  for  their  response, 
counting  the  hours,  almost  the  minutes.  I  know  not  i!  it  will 
soon  arrive.  I  know  still  less  how  I  live,  so  immense  is  the 
exhaustion  of  brain  and  nerves.  Hut  if  I  succumb  before,  if 
I  break  under  a  situation  so  atrocious  and  endured  so  long.  I 
place  with  you  as  an  absolute  duty  to  seek  in  person  General 
de  Boisdcff're;  and  after  the  letters' I  have  written  him,  and  the 
sentiment  which  I  am  sure  is  at  the  bottom  ot  his  heart  to 
accord  us  rehabilitation,  when  you  so  well  understand  that 
light  is  an  affair  of  long  suspense,  impossible  to  foresee  its 
moment  of  dawning,  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  will  then  put 
an  end  to  an  atrocious  situation  for  you  and  lor  our  children. 
I  hope  also  that  over  my  grave  he  will  w  itness,  not  only  to  my 
past  loyalty,  but  also  to  the  absolute  loyalty  of  my  conduct  in 
these  three  years,  where  beneath  every  indignity,  every  tor- 
ture, I  have  never  forgotten  what  I  was  -  A  loyal  soldier  de- 
voted to  his  country.  I  have  accepted  all,  submitted  so  to 
all,  with  sealed  lips.  I  do  not  boast,  it  was  mv  duty,  only  my 
duty. 

The  Warwick  Estates 

London  Glef-t 

The  fashion  recently  set  by  Lord  Montagu,  of  Ueaulicu, 
and  his  heir,  when  they  turned  themselves  with  their 
assets  and  liabilities  into  a  joint  stock  company,  is  now 
being  imitated  by  the  eart  and  countess  of  Warwick.  The 
alleged  reason  for  the  previous  operation  was  a  desire  to 
avoid  the  death  duties.  In  the  case  of  the  Warwick 
estates  it  is  evidently  something  of  a  more  pressing  nature 
that  has  to  be  provided  for,  seeing  that  the  debentures 
now  offered  for  public  subscription  are  repayable,  as  to 
three-fifths  on  the  death  of  the  earl,  and  as  to  the  remain- 
ing two-fifths  on  the  death  of  the  countess.  This  busi- 
nesslike couple  have  entered  into  arrangements  to  sell 
their  entire  sources  of  income  to  a  company,  to  be  called 
the  Warwick  estates  company,  limited,  for  the  sum  of 
/"295,cco,  payable  as  to  £2 15,000  in  cash  and  as  to 
/8o,oco  in  fully  paid  shares,  the  latter  comprising  two- 


thirds  of  the  total  share  capital  of  the  company,  of  which 
£$*,$oo  is  reserved  for  future  issue.  The  cash  is  to  be 
mainly  provided  out  of  the  proceeds  of  a  present  debenture 
stock  issue  of /"21c, 000.  carrying  interest  at  the  rate  of 
4  per  cent  and  secured  by  a  specific  first  mortgage  to 
trustees  of  the  life  interest  of  the  earl  in  his  Warwickshire 
estates,  a  freehold  estate  with  collieries  in  Somersetshire, 
and  the  countess's  settlements  secured  on  her  Essex  and 
I^icestershirc  estates.  Insurance  policies  have  been  taken 
out  on  the  two  lives  separately,  involving  an  annual  pre- 
mium charge  upon  the  company  of  ^"7,750,  but  securing 
the  repayment  of  the  debenture  principal  as  already  men- 
tioned. 

Ijjndon  Truth 

Many  a  plebeian  bosom  has  naturally  been  fluttered 
by  the  conversion  of  the  carl  and  countess  of  Warwick 
into  a  joint-stock  company,  livery'  Englishman  is  said  to 
love  a  lord,  and  every  Knglishman  undoubtedly  loves  a 
lady,  especially  when  the  lady  is  fair  to  see.  Every  Eng- 
lishman may,  consequently,  be  expected  to  jump  at  the 
opportunity  of  acquiring  a  share,  even  if  it  be  only  a  de- 
ferred share,  in  the  object  of  his  affections.  For  these 
reasons  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  Warwick  estates  shares 
will  go  off  like  Christmas  crackers,  and  that,  the  example 
once  set,  we  shall  soon  see  all  our  old  nobility  successfully 
floated  on  the  stock  exchange.  The  prospect  is  alluring 
in  many  ways,  even  if  from  a  financial  point  of  view  it 
may  leave  something  to  be  desired.  Personally  what  I 
am  most  impressed  with  is  its  political  possibilities.  Of 
all  questions  which  now  exercise  the  thinking  section  of 
politicians  the  most  troublesome  is  "How  to  Deal  with 
the  House  of  Lords.  ''  We  all  know  that  we  have  got  to 
deal  with  the  house  of  lords,  but  we  all,  more  or  less, 
want  to  know  how.  Everybody  has  got  a  plan,  but  no- 
body, si  1  far  as  I  know,  has  ever  yet  thought  of  a  plan 
like  that  which  the  earl  of  Warwick  and  his  countess  have 
opened  up  before  us.  Just  think  what  it  comes  to.  You 
float  your  peer  as  a  public  company.  For  half-a-crown  or 
so  on  application,  another  half  a-crown  or  so  on  allot- 
ment, and  a  more  or  less  remote  liability  to  future  calls, 
the  man  in  the  street  becomes  a  shareholder  in  a  peerage 
— the  fifty  thousandth,  or  the  hundred  thousandth,  or  the 
five  hundred  thousandth  part  of  a  peer.  A  more  beauti- 
ful plan  for  democratizing  the  aristocracy,  and  aristocrat- 
izing  the  democracv  was  never  devised. 

+ 

Various  Topics 

The  experiment  of  having  bath-tubs  in  one  of  the  public 
schools  is  being  tried  in  Chicago. 

It  is  discovered  that  Wallace  C.  Andrews,  the  New  York 
millionaire  who  lost  his  life  in  the  recent  fire,  left  a  will  pro- 
viding for  the  founding  of  a  woman's  college  in  Ohio. 

Andrew  Carnegie  has  notified  the  trustees  of  the  Carnegie 
tree  libraries,  at  1'ittsburg,  of  his  purpose  to  make  a  donation 
of  $1,750,000  for  the  creation  of  an  addition  to  the  buildings. 

The  estate  left  by  the  late  Baroness  de  Hirsch  has  been 
valued  at  $  1 25.000,000,  of  which  $100,000,000  will  be  ex- 
pended in  carrying  out  the  various  charities  founded  or 
fostered  by  the  baron  and  baroness. 

Northtield.  Vt..  is  to  do  honor  to  Admiral  Dewey  on  May 
1 ,  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Manila,  by  laying  the 
corner  stone  of  the  new  Dewey  Memorial  hall  of  Norwich 
university,  in  which  the  admiral  was  once  a  student. 

The  Vale  corporation  has  elected  Prof.  J.  L.  Wortman  of 
the  American  museum  of  natural  history  in  New  York  city  to 
succeed  the  late  Prof.  < ».  C.  Marsh,  as  professor  of  paleontology 
and  curator  of  the  scientific  collections  stored  in  Peabody 
museum. 

A  gift  of  ^25,000,  just  made  by  Mr.  Longstaff  tothe  royal 
geographical  society,  makes  a  llritish  expedition  to  the 
Antarctic  probable.  The  society  has  now  collected  ^40.000. 
or  $200,000  for  that  purpose,  and  when  it  has  £  10,000  more 
will  again  ask  the  government  10  undertake  the  work. 
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"  The  war  produced  many  great  lead- 
ers, civil  and  military.  Lincoln  was 
our  greatest  civilian  ;  Grant  our  great- 
est soldier.  But  Stanton  was  the  one 
great  organizer  and  energizer  of  the 
work  by  which  armies  were  raised, 
equipped,  supplied,  and  placed  in  the 
field."  Mr.  Gorham  goes  farther — far- 
ther than  many  will  be  willing  to  follow 
him — ••  Stanton,"  he  says,  "was 
the  motive  power  of  Lincoln's 
administration." 

This  biography,  for  which 
we  have  waited  just  thirty- 
years,  is  concerned  almost 
wholly  with  the  comparatively 
brief  public  life  of  Stanton.  He 
was  not  a  man  who  would  be 
expected  to  leave  any  strictly 
personal  history,  as  distinct 
from  his  office.  His  work  de- 
manded and  received  his  entire 
energy,  the  whole  force  of  his 
strong  will  and  his  devoted  pa- 
triotism, and  the  benefit  of  his 
unbending  integrity. 

Prior  to  December,  i860, 
when  he  was  appointed  attor- 
ney-general in  Buchanan's  cabi- 
net, and  until  a  year  later, 
Stanton  was  a  staunch  Dem- 
ocrat— a  pro-slavery  man.  He 
believed  that  the  slave-holder 
should  have  secured  to  him  all 
the  rights  to  which  he  was  en- 
titled under  the  laws  of  the 
land.  He  regarded  the  "  Black 
Republicans"  with  uncon- 
cealed contempt,  and  his  parti- 
zanship  contained  not  a  little 
rancor.  Mr.  Gorham  thinks, 
and  his  readers  will  agree  with 
him  after  reading  of  the  con- 
dition of  affairs  toward  the  end 
of  Buchanan's  term,  that  Stan- 
ton never  served  his  country 
to  better  purpose  during  a 
similar  period  of  time  than  he  did  as 
attorney-general  in  January,  1861, 
When  Buchanan  was  on  the  point 
ol  evacuating  Sumpter,  Stanton  op- 
posed him  with  a  violence  that  could 
not  be  overcome.  He  told  his  chief 
without  waste  of  words  that  a  president 
who  signed  an  order  for  such  a  pur- 
pose would  be  guilty  of  treason.  And 
it;was  through  Stanton  that  the  people 
came  to  an  understanding  of  the  criti- 
cal condition  of  affairs.  But  for  him, 
his  biographer  maintains,  the  capital 
might  actually  have  been  seized. 

We  have  already  said  that  Stanton 
was  a  pro-slavery  Democrat,  but  when 
it  came  to  a  question  of  disrupting  the 
union,  he  lost  no  time  in  taking  sides, 
and  from  December  20,  i860,  there  was 
no  more  bitter  enemy  of  the  south  than 
he.  He  did  not  want  the  position  in 
Buchanan's  cabinet  and  he  sacrificed 
much  to  accept  it.  as  he  did  a  little  later 
to  enter  Lincoln's  cabinet  as  secretary 
of  war.  In  both  cases  he  was  actuated 
solely  by  the  hope  of  doing  something 
to  save  his  country,  whose  affairs,  he 
considered,  were  in  incompetent  hands. 
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There  arc  several  letters  quoted  here 
which  show  that  Stanton  was  in  utter 
dispair  in  the  early  months  of  Lincoln's 
first  administration.  He  regarded  the 
president  as  a  weak  and  inefficient  ex- 
ecutive, and  he  saw  how  corruption  and 
mismanagement  undermined  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  war  department  on  every 
side.  On  July  26  he  wrote  to  General 
Dix  of  the  "imbecility  of  this  adminis- 
tration" that  had  culminated  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Bull  Run.  A  national  disgrace, 
he  said,  was  added  to  'the  "  ruin  of  all 
peaceful   pursuits  and   national  bank- 
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ruptcy  as  the  result  of  Mr.  Lincoln's 
•  running  the  machine '  for  five  months. 
The  capture  of  Washington  seems  now 
to  l>c  inevitable." 

Six  months  after  this  letter  was  writ- 
ten Stanton  was  nominated,  without  pre- 
vious intimation  of  the  intended  step, 
to  be  secretary  of  war.  Stanton  and 
Lincoln  had  not  met  since  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  latter,  and  did  not  meet  un- 
til the  secretary  received  his  commission 
on  January  15,  1862.  Lincoln  was  cog- 
nizant of  Stanton's  attitude  toward  the 
administration,  but  this  had  no  weight 
when  compared  with  the  value  of  Stan- 
ton's services  and  the  political  effect  his 
appointment  was  expected  to  have.  Mr. 
Gorham  says  that  the  appointment  was 
not  made  on  party  or  personal  consider- 
ations. Nor  to  gain  personal  support 
for  the  president  in  the  cabinet.  He 
was  appointed  because  in  addition  to 
his  ability  and  earnestness,  he  was  a 
union  Democrat,  and  for  this  reason  his 
elevation  would  be  regarded  as  proof 
of  the  unanimity  of  the  union  party. 
If  these  were  not  political  considera- 
tions we  do  not  know  such  ronsidcra- 
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tions  when  we  see  them.  In  fact  we 
see  no  difference  between  what  were 
and  what  were  not,  according  to  Mr. 
Gorham,  the  reasons  for  Stanton's  se- 
lection. Suffices  it  that  it  proved  to  be  a 
most  wise  one. 

Before  accepting  Mr.  Lincoln's  offer, 
Stanton  called  upon  General  McClellan, 
and  asked  his  advice.  The  general  was 
a  Democrat  and  a  personal  friend  of 
Stanton's,  and  highly  esteemed  by  him. 
It  was  with  the  main  purpose  of  sup- 
porting the  man  he  regarded  as  the 
most  promising  general  that  Stanton  ac- 
cepted an  office,  the  difficultits 
of  which  he  fully  realized.  It 
took  Stanton  some  time  to  find 
out  how  mistaken  he  had  been 
in  his  estimate  of  McClellan, 
but  when  he  did  realize  his  er- 
ror, he  did  not  hesitate  to  act. 
He  was  primarily  responsible 
for  the  order  of  March,  reliev- 
ing McClellan  of  the  command 
of  the  whole  army  and  placing 
him  in  command  ol  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Potomac.  After 
the  battle  of  Antictam,  Stan- 
ton would  have  removed  him 
Irom  command  "on  the  spot." 

Mr.  Gorham  devotes  loo 
much  space  to  a  justification 
of  Stanton's  altitude  toward 
McClellan,  and  to  proof  of  how 
thoroughly  the  withdrawal  of 
the  secretary's  confidence  was 
justified  by  the  general's  incom- 
petence.   It  was  hardly  neces- 

sar>'  t0  K°  mt0  tms  mailer  to 
such  great  length.  The  nation, 
we  believe,  long  ago  conclud- 
ed that  Stanton  was  right  in 
this  and  in  other  matters. 
Stanton  was  the  friend  of  every 
general  who  did  his  whole 
duty ;  he  was  the  enemy 
only  ol  sloth  and  inefficiency. 
Through  all  the  storm  of  criti- 
cism against  his  course,  the 
secretary  uttered  no  word  of 
defense  or  reply  to  the  public. 
In  May,  however,  he  wrote  a  let- 
ter to  his  old  pastor,  in  which  he  entire- 
ly justified  his  actions.  Stanton  says  in 
this  letter  that  his  critics  belong  to  two 
classes-  plunderers  who  had  been  driv- 
en from  the  department,  -  where  they 
had  been  gorging  millions,"  and  "schem- 
ing politicians,  whose  designs  are  en- 
dangered by  an  earnest,  resolute  and 
uncompromising  prosecution  of  this  war 
as  a  war  against  rebels  and  traitors." 
There  is  something  noble  in  the  closing 
paragraph.  Stanton  says  that  the  letter 
can  not  be  published  for  obvious  reasons: 
"General  McClellan  is  at  the  head  of 
our  chief  army,  he  must  have  every  con- 
fidence and  support,  and  I  am  willing 
that  the  whole  world  should  revile  me 
rather  than  to  diminish  one  grain  of  the 
strength  needed  to  conquer  the  rebels. 
In  a  struggle  like  this,  justice  or  credit 
to  individuals  is  but  dust  in  the  bal- 
ance." 

There  is  much  in  the  second  volume 
to  suggest  comment,  among  other  mat- 
ters a  very  full  statement  in  regard  to 
the  controversy  over  the  terms  of  sur- 
render granted  by  Sherman  to  Johnston. 
Here  again  Stanton  opposed  his  strong 
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will  when  it  would  have  been  so  much 
easier  at  the  moment  to  accept  the  situ- 
ation created  by  Sherman's  concessions 
to  the  confederates. 

The  closing  of  the  great  war-secre- 
tary's life  is  pathetic.  Grant  had  ap- 
pointed him  to  a  vacancy  on  the  su- 
preme bench,  the  only  position,  he 
wrote  in  acknowledgment,  he  ever 
wanted.  Starting  as  a  poor  country 
boy  he  had  acquired  an  education  under 
great  difficulties  and  attained  a  high 
place  at  the  bar.  This  position  he 
abandoned  from  a  sense  of  duty,  and 
now  that  he  could  lay  aside  the  burden 
he  had  carried,  his  reward  was  denied 
him  by  death,  which  came  four  days 
after  his  nomination  had  been  unani- 
mously confirmed  by  the  senate,  De- 
cember 2o.  1869. 

Mr.  Gorham's  work  has  been  admir- 
ably done.  We  have  no  criticism  what- 
ever to  make  except  as  to  the  dispropor- 
tionate attention  paid  to  McClellan. 
There  was  no  opportunity  here  for  an 
eloquent  biography,  but  there  was  an 
opportunity  to  make  an  important  con- 
tribution to  history,  and  to  say  a  last 
word  in  vindication  of  a  national  ser- 
vant to  whom  enough  honor  has  never 
been  paid.  Mr.  Gorham  has  missed 
neither  of  these  opportunities,  and  has 
splendidly  justified  the  hopes  that  have 
been  entertained  of  the  results  of  his 
long  labor.  A.  I..  P. 

+ 

Briefer  Notices 

Margherita  Arlina  Hamm's  ••Porto 
Rico  and  the  West  Indies  "  is  a  com- 
plete hand-book  on  our  West  Indian 
colony  ;  a  veritable  guide  book,  written 
in  good  narrative  style,  and  opening, 
very  appropriately,  with  a  chapter  on 
the  means  of  reaching  the  island,  and 
how  to  be  comfortable  after  the  traveler 
has  arrived.  The  author  writes  from 
personal  knowledge,  and  on  every  page 
there  is  evidence  that  she  is  a  trained 
observer,  capable  of  realizing  what  her 
readers  would  want  to  know,  and  well 
able  to  imparl  the  information  in  an  at- 
tractive way.  The  historical  and  statisti- 
cal portions  ol  the  book  are  not, of  course, 
original,  but  the  facts  are  set  forth  in  an 
orderly  way.  The  business  opportuni- 
ties, the  author  thinks,  lie  in  the  line  of 
investments  rather  than  speculations  ; 
light  railways,  and  small  manufacturing 
plants  promise  a  profit  if  the  investor 
does  not  look  for  too  large  or  too  imme- 
diate returns.  The  valuable  chapters  on 
the  fauna  and  flora  of  the  island  were 
compiled  with  the  assistance  ol  the 
Jesuit  fathers  of  Ponce,  Guayama,  and 
Mayaguez.  The  thirty  page  illustra- 
tions from  photographs  arc  exception- 
ally goo<l.  (Cloth.  F.  T.  Neelv,  New 
York.: 

Richard  Whiteing  has  written  a  good 
story  in  ••  No.  5  John  .Street."  We  may 
best  describe  it  by  saying  that  it  is  a 
narrative  of  an  experiment  similar  in 
many  ways  to  that  made  by  Mr.  Wyck- 
off.  Our  investigator  of  No.  5  John 
street,  is  a  wealthy  young  baronet  who 
determines  to  support  himself  among 
the  "  other  half  "  for  six  weeks,  for  pur- 
poses of  observation.    He  lives  amid 


squalor,  part  of  the  time  on  eighteen 
shillings  a  week  and  part  of  the  time  on 
nothing  at  all — so  little  that  at  one  lime 
he  is  in  danger  of  starvation.  Hut  he 
sticks  it  out. and  finds  that  he  isable  there- 
after to  realize  the  value  of  the  blessings 
that  were,  before  his  experiment,  taken 
as  a  matter  of  course  and  not  conscious- 
ly valued  at  their  worth.  There  is  not  a 
little  humor  in  the  book,  and  it  is  worth 
reading  for  several  reasons.  It  has  been 
<|uite  successful  in  England.  (Cloth. 
Si. 50.    Century  Co..  New  York.: 

The  "gentleman  thief"  is  by  no 
means  new  in  fiction,  but  we  have  never 
had  a  better  example  than  the  Raffles 
of  E.  VV.  Hornung's  "  The  Amateur 
Cracksman."  Thieving  with  him  is  a 
science.  He  theorires  about  its  merits 
as  a  means  of  gaining  a  living,  wins  re- 
spectable converts  to  these  theories,  and 
constructs  an  elaborate  system  of  con- 
duct to  avoid  detection.  One  of  his 
most  ingenious  ideas  is  that  men  are 
generally  thought  of  in  connection  with 
some  particular  pursuit  or  vocation. 
One  always  thinks  of  Raffles,  for  in- 
stance, as  a  sportsman- -never  by  any- 
chance  as  a  thief,  even  if  suspicion 
should  point  to  him.  How  he  manages 
to  escape  from  the  most  difficult  situa- 
tions is  not  the  least  absorbing  part  ol 
the  story.  It  makes  very  good  light 
reading.  {Cloth.  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  New  York.) 

The  ferns,  we  believe,  have  a  cult  of 
their  own,  and  one  that  is  likely  to  be 
increased  by"  How  to  Know  the  Ferns." 
a  guide  to  the  names,  haunts  and  habits 
of  our  common  ferns.  Frances  Theo- 
dora Parsons,  whose  "  How  to  Know 
the  Wild  Flowers"  was  highly  com- 
mended in  this  department  by  Professor 
Knowlton  of  the  Plant  World,  is  the 
author.  It  is  something  more  than  an 
index,  possessing  a  literary  merit  that 
the  true  nature-lover  is  sure  to  impart. 
The  pen-sketches  by  Miss  Satterlec  and 
Miss  Smith  are  valuable  aids  in  iden- 
tification, and  there  are  a  number  of 
attractive  reproductions  of  photographs 
of  woodland.  (Cloth,  pp.  214.  $1.50. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  New  York.';. 

In  "  An  English  View  of  Christian 
Science  "  Anne  Harwood  relates  the  ex- 
perience of  a  young  London  schoolteach- 
er, broken  down  in  health  by  overwork, 
who  falls  into  the  hands  of  the  Christian 
Scientists.  She  is  induced  to  place  her- 
self under  their  care  with  the  result 
that  her  time  and  money  is  w  asted,  her 
hopes  cruelly  blasted,  and  her  last  state 
is  indeed  worse  than  her  first.  There  is 
no  denunciation  of  Mrs.  Eddy  and  her  fol- 
lowers, but  more  convincing  than  mere 
logical  argument  is  the  inference  from 
the  woman's  dear-bought  experience 
that  the  author  oi  the  story  regards 
Christian  Science  and  charlatanism  as 
nearly  synonymous.  (Cloth.  Fleming 
H.  Revell  Co.,  New  York. 

In  the  first  two  volumes  of  the  Old 
Glory  series,  Edward  Stratemeyer  cele- 
brated the  exploits  of  Larry  and  Pen 
Russell.  He  now  tells  the  story  ol  Wal- 
ter, who  is  not  behind  his  brothers  in 
the  pursuit  of  glory.  Walter  was  a  sailor 
aboard  the  Brooklyn  during  the  war. 
and  he  gives  a  good  account  of  himself 


under  all  sorts  of  trying  circumstances. 
He  was  the  lad  who  crawled  out  on  a 
gun  to  dislodge  a  jammed  shell— at  least 
this  is  Mr.  Stratemeycr's  claim.  Boy 
readers  will  be  well  satisfied  with  the 
story.  <••  Fighting  in  Cuban  Waters." 
Cloth,  $1 .25.    Lee  &  Shepard,  boston.) 

Seumas  MacManus  is  a  new  writer 
to  us,  but  after  reading  his  «•  Through 
the  Turf  Smoke,"  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  American  readers  will  be 
glad  to  know  more  of  him.  The  book 
contains  twelve  stories  of  "the  love,  lore 
and  laughter  of  old  Ireland,"  tales  not 
always  unfamiliar  except  in  the  manner 
of  their  telling,  which  one  feels  is  a  re- 
flection of  the  real  life.  [Cloth,  pp. 
294.  Uoubleday  &  McClure  Co..  New 
York.) 

Professor  Benjamin  Moore's  ■•  Ele- 
mentary Physiology  "  (Longmans  Green 
&  Co.}  follows  the  usual  lines  of  such 
works,  of  which  there  will  never  be  a 
sufficiency  until  every  one  has  obtained  at 
least  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  subject  that 
must  be  understood  before  we  can  learn 
to  live  sensibly  and  to  understand  the 
proper  use  of  the  human  body.  There 
are  more  than  one  hundred  illustrations, 
largely  contributing  to  a  perfect  under- 
standing of  the  text.    (Cloth,  pp.  395.; 

From  Macmillan  we  receive  a  second 
edition  of  Percy  E.  Scrutton's  ••  Electri- 
city in  Town  and  Country  Houses." 
(Westminster:  A.  Constable'  &  Co.)  It 
is  a  non  technical  treatise,  and  just  such 
a  book  as  is  needed  to  supply  informa- 
tion as  to  the  industrial  and  household 
possibilities  of  electricity.  Americans 
have  been  strangely  backward  in  ap- 
plying electricity  as  a  household  con- 
venience; the  Germans  in  this  respect 
are  far  ahead  of  us.  fCloth,  pp.  148.  $i.j 


Beacon  Lights  of  History. 

•'  On  account  of  its  attractiveness  ol  style  it  is 
read  as  eagerly  a*  a  work  ol  hction.and  at  the 
same  time  it  absolutely  authentic  at  to  historical 
data."-REV.  F.  W.  GuNs.sinv  I).  I). 
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Lord  Bacon : 
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Callleo:  ,  ^ 

AnlronoiDical  Discoveries.  ,  

•'  I  consider  Dr.  Lord  uniivak-d  in  hi*  own 
field.  He  ilt  rriHoft  at  a  lecturer  on  historic 
i-haractcr*.  Mr  c:in  say  root*  in  an  hour  to  make 
and  fix  the  picture  of  a  man  or  woman  than  any 
oni-elje  to  whom  I  ever  listened." 

-K  «v.  Cmas.  ."■>.  Korisnon. 

"  I  have  read  "  The  Ucacon  Lights  of  History" 
with  intuit  interest  "-  N,  L>.  ItlLLIs,  |l.|) 

Topical  QcettlOM  (or  Keatfinr  Claba,  FREI. 

Subjects  rf  the  other  volumes,  specimen  paves 
and  critical  opinion*  furnished  on  application. 
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47  E.  Tenth  St..  NewVof*. 
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NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK 

TUESDAY,  APRIL  l8 

Domestic. — A  party  of  sailors  from 
the  Yorktown  fell  into  an  ambush  at 
Baler,  in  the  Philippines,  and  Lieutenant 
Gilmore  and  fourteen  men  were  cap- 
tured; their  fate  is  unknown  Accord- 
ing to  despatches  from  Cuba  the  island 
is  tranquil,  and  rumors  of  trouble  with 
brigands  have  been  exaggerated.... 
General  Rodriguez,  General  Gomez's 
chief  of  staff,  has  been  appointed  chief 
of  police  at  Havana,  to  succeed  Mario 
Menocal. . .  .The  president  and  cabinet 
decided  to  extend  the  time  in  which 
debts  can  be  collected  in  Cuba  to  three 
years.... New  United  States  ministers 
to  Greece,  Persia  and   Portugal  were 

appointed  by  President  McKinley  

The  Samoa  joint  high  commissioners 
received  their  instructions. 

Foreign.— The  plague  in  India  is 
abating  with  the  advent  of  hot  weather 
....General  Correa,  who  was  the 
Spanish  minister  of  war  throughout  the 
recent  conflict  with  the  United  Slates, 
is  dead. ...  King  Humbert  and  Queen 
Margherita,  of  Italy,  are  receiving  many 
marks  of  loyalty  during  their  tour  in 
Sardinia. 


WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  19 

Domestic. — The  European  junta  of 
the  Filipinos  says  it  has  information  that 
140  of  General  Lawton's  men  have  been 
captured  by  natives ....  The  administra- 
tion has  decided  to  send  14,000  regular 
troops  as  reinforcements  to  General 
Otis  in  the  Philippines. ...  A  gang  of 
counterfeiters  whose  operations  caused 
Secretary  Gage  to  call  in  an  entire  issue 
of  silver  certificates  has  been  arrested 

by  secret  service  officers  James  P. 

Taliaferro  was  elected  United  States 
senator  from  Florida. . . .  Ex-Gov.  John 
Lee  Carroll,  of  Maryland,  was  reelected 
president  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution, 
in  national  convention  at  Denver. 

Foreign. — The  house  of  commons 
rejected  a  bill  repealing  the  coercion 
act  of  1887 ...  .Student  riots  occurred 
at  the  University  of  Kieff,  Russia,  and 
four  hundred  arrests  were  made.... 
Primrose  day,  the  anniversary  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield's  death,  was  widely  cele- 
brated in  England. 

THURSDAY,  aprii.  20 
Domestic. — A  split  has  occurred  in 
the  European  junta  of  the  Filipinos,  a 
majority  of  the  members  favoring  nego- 
tiations leading  to  peace  with  the  United 

States  General    Brooke   issued  an 

order  for  the  establishment  of  a  final 

court  of  appeals  in  Cuba  Higher 

wages  and  better  outlook  in  industries 
have  caused  many  thousand  Canadians 

to  emigrate  to  the  United  States  

The  famous  independence  mine,  in  Col- 
orado, was  sold  to  an  English  syndicate 
for  $1 0,000,000. 

FOREIGN. — Sergeant-Major  Albrecht, 
of  the  German  army,  has  been  arrested 
on  the  charge  of  furnishing  Russian 
agents  with  German  military  plans. . . . 
Lady  Margaret  Primrose,  daughter  ot 
the  earl  ol  Rosebery.  was  married  in 
Westminster  abbey,  London,  to  the  earl 
of  Crewe. 


r  RIDAY,  APRIL  21 

Domestic. —  Two  fights  occurred 
north  of  Manila,  the  rebels  suffering  ser- 
ious losses  at  the  hands  of  the  American 
troops. . .  .General  Brooke  has  met  com- 
plaints of  Havana  provincial  officials  by 
an  order  designating  the  uses  to  which 
the  island  revenues  shall  be  put. . .  .An 
unexpected  delay  in  the  negotiations  for 
a  settlement  of  the  Alaskan  boundary 
question  has  occurred ....  A  verdict  of 
acquittal  was  rendered  by  the  jury  in  the 
trial  of  M.  S.  Quay ;  Governor  Stone 
appointed  him  to  fill  the  vacancy  which 
the  Pennsylvania  legislature  failed  to  fill. 

Foreign.— Further  testimony  favor- 
able to  Dreyfus  before  the  court  of  cas- 
sation was  published  by  the  Paris  Figaro. 
....The  German  cruiser  Gefion  has 
been  ordered  to  Samoa  from  Kiao-Chau; 
another  German  cruiser  is  to  follow  her. 
....Sergeant-Major  Albrecht,  of  the 
German  army,  arrested  on  a  charge  of 
selling  plans  to  Russia,  escaped  from  his 
guards  while  being  taken  to  Spandau 
prison ....  United  States  Minister  Bridg- 
man  has  cabled  the  state  department 
from  La  Paz,  Bolivia,  that  the  revolution 
there  has  ended  and  everything  is  quiet. 

SATURDAY,  APRIL  12 

Domestic— General  Lawton,  with  a 
strong  force,  took  the  field  again  in  the 
Philippines,  clearing  the  country  around 
Novaliches  of  rebels. . .  .The  army  beef 
court  of  inquiry  held  a  brief  session,  at 
which  depositions  were  read  and  the 
testimony  of  one  witness  was  heard. . . . 
More  than  half  a  million  cigars  bearing 
counterfeit  stamps  made  by  the  gang  re- 
cently arrested  have  been  seized  by  in- 
ternal revenue  officials...  Representa- 
tive Samuel  T.  Baird,  of  Louisiana,  died 
in  Washington. 

Foreign.— The  Audiffret  annual  prize 
of  15.000  francs,  ghen  for  the  greatest 
act  of  devotion,  has  been  awarded  to 
Major  Marchand,  the  French  explorer- 
soldier  The  duke  ofTetuan,  former 

Spanish  minister  of  foreign  aftairs.  has 
been  appointed  delegate  from  Spain  to 
the  peace  conference  at  The  Hague. . . . 
The  Kayser-Hausmann  bank,  of  Pa- 
lermo, has  suspended  pa)  mem.  with  a 
deficit  of  2,000,000  lire.... Sir  John 
Robert  Mowbray,  father  of  the  house  of 
commons,  is  dead. 

SUNDAY,  APRII  23 

Domestic— In  a  sharp  fight  north- 
east of  Malolos  the  Americans  suffered 
a  loss  of  seven  men  killed  and  forty-four 
wounded;  the  killed  included  Col.  Stot- 
senburg  and  Lieutenant  Sisson.  ol  the 
First  Nebraska  regiment. ...  A  Negro 
murderer  and  ravisher  in  Georgia  was 
burned  at  the  stake  by  a  mob  as  a  pen- 
alty for  his  crimes...  Reports  from 
Washingion  indicated  that  the  fiscal 
year  of  |X<>8  showed  the  largest  ex- 
ports ever  recorded  from  the  United 
States. 

Foreign.  —  M.  Hanotaux.  former 
French  foreign  minister,  testified  before 
the  court  of  cassation  in  Paris  that  he 

had  doubts  of  the  guilt  of  Dreyfus  

The  Spanish  senatorial  elections  were 
quiet,  and  resulted  in  a  large  govern- 
ment majority  The  British  consul  at 

Managua  has  secured  an  option  on  all 
the  Nicaraguan  railways. 


There  is  but  one  good 
make  of  lamp-chimneys  — 
Macbeth  —  and  your  dealer 
knows  it. 

You  want  the  Index. 

Write  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  Pa. 
MONDAY,  APRIL  24 

Domestic. — General  MacArthurs  di- 
vision moved  north  from  Malolos  and 
advanced  on  Calumpit,  where  Aguinal- 
do's  army  is  said  to  be  in  force;  the 
natives  reoccupied  the  town  of  Malolos 
after  the  American  army  left  it.... 
General  Lawton's  flying  column  is  en- 
gaged in  a  movement  toward  Norzaga- 
ray,  as  part  of  a  plan  to  attack  the  rebels 

at  Calumpit  in  the  rear  The  German 

ambassador  lodged  with  the  secretary 
of  state  a  protest  against  the  language 
used  by  Captain  Coghlan,  of  the  Raleigh. 
....  Major  Lee  summed  up  the  case  for 
General  Miles  at  the  last  open  session  ot 

the  army  beef    court   of  inquiry  

Strickland,  the  Negro  preacher  accused 
of  participation  in  Hose's  crime,  was 
lynched  near  Palmetto,  Ga. . .  .The  gov- 
ernor of  California  announced  that  he 
had  appointed  "Dan"  Burns  to  be 
United    States    senator,    to  succeed 

Stephen     M.    White  Ex-Governor 

Richard  J.  Oglesby.  of  Illinois,  died. 

Foreign.  -It  was  stated  in  the  Italian 
chamber  of  deputies  that  Great  Britain 
and  France  had  each  given  assurances 
of  observing  the  integrity  of  Tripoli. 
. . .  .Official  approval  has  been  given  to 
the  project  to  reform  the  Russian  cal- 
endar and  bring  it  into  consonnance 
with  that  observed  by  the  rest  of  the 
world ....  A  new  cabinet  has  been 
formed  for  Roumania  with  M.  Canta- 
cuzene  as  president. 


SANKEY  MODEL.  STYLE  431. 
Known  abroad  ai  the  Empreu  Model. 

More  than  two  hi.ndn-d  thousand  ori;an»  were 
made  l„  <>,ir  r»rt«ry  Mun  Uita  lti.tnim.  nl  »a»  m- 
fe< :ie<L  It  ll  the  mull  of  great  Miwri*U€e  in  niak- 
111  '  ..riseni  fur  .ill  |.ur|..wr.  f.>r  everybody. 

Hi*  mUalonarr  t  tent  In  the  jungle,  and  We.e- 
imn»ier  Abbey,  the  humble  rot-age  and  the  king, 
fialace  'oi.taln  a  Maw...  A  ll-n,  In  Organ.  The  eclf 
t  niltht  amat.-ur  and  Fran*  I  int.  Selnt-Naenii.  Tbew 
Tl.omaa.  IIkkuc  W.  < hadwick,  Hinll  Paur  and 
wiirtni  of  great  mu.ii  iane  hate  written  word*  of 
praine  for  Maeon  A  Hamlin  Organ*. 

The  Hanker  Model  im>  railed  hrcanre  ti  »a»  de- 
- lined  for  and  is  uurd  hv  Ira  1>.  Sankev)  l»  mutable 
for  ehnrchea,  lodge*.  aeh.M.ui  and  home*'.  t'a»h  with 
overprice, imo.im,  (Hberorgan.  t?7.witots.40<uxi. 

We  have  accumulated  organ  Information  for  « 
year..    V,  rue  ua  about  organ,  if  yon  are  li.tere.ted. 

BOSTON.  MASS. 
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BUSINESS  AND  FINANCE 

The  Bui  ineis  Situation 

Selected  and  Condenaed  for  Pt-'auc  OriKioN 
THE  GENERAL  SITUATION 
llr*4ttrttf  i,  New  York.  April  n 

The  general  business  situation  is  one 
of  quiet  strength,  while  in  industrial 
lines  activity  continues  unabated.  The 
welt-nigh  universal  testimony  to  damage 
of  the  winter-wheat  crop  has  had  sur- 
prisingly little  effect  on  prices  as  yet, 
owing  partly  to  improved  weather  con- 
ditions strengthening  the  hopes  of  a  lar- 
ger area  in  spring  wheat,  and  also  to 
good  crop  reports  abroad  and  increased 
visible  supplies  as  compared  with  a 
year  ago  encouraging  foreign  buyers  in 
their  neglect  of  American  offerings.  An 
enlarged  demand  for  this  country's  man- 
factured  products  in  some  degree  coun- 
terbalances the  falling  off  in  the  value  of 
agricultural  exports,  notably  cereals  and 
-cotton,  shown  as  compared  with  a  year 
ago.  For  the  month  of  March  a  drop  of 
$18,000,000  in  exports  of  breadstuffs, 
cotton,  provisions,  live  cattle  and  min- 
eral oils  has  been  partly  made  up  by  a 
gain  of  nearly  $10,000,000  in  other  pro- 
ducts, leaving  the  net  deficiency  as  com- 
pared with  a  year  ago  7  per  cent.  Im- 
ports reflect  the  increased  purchasing 
power  of  the  country,  the  total  for  March, 
in  fact  being  the  largest  since  May,  1897. 
For  the  nine-months'  period  exports,  as 
a  whole,  are  a  little  less  than  double  the 
imports.  Better  weather  has  favored 
trade  in  light  fabrics  at  some  western 
markets.  Chicago  iron  and  steel  manu- 
facturers are  rushed  to  the  limit  of 
their  capacity,  while  supplies  of  raw 
material  barely  equal  requirements. 
Retail  trade  has  been  improved  at 
St.  Louis.  Building  is  active,  but  lum- 
ber is  scarce,  lumbermen  being  ham- 
pered in  opening  up  new  timber  lands 
by  the  failure  to  obtain  rails.  Kansas 
City  reports  large  receipts  of  produce, 
strawberries  from  Texas  and  cabbages 
from  California  being  notable.  The  de- 
mand for  tobacco  is  active  at  nearly  all 
western  markets.  Cincinnati  reports 
available  supplies  of  pig  iron  and  lumber 
limited.  On  the  Pacific  coast  particularly 
od  reports  come  from  San  Francisco, 
lie  California  wheat  crop  will  be  a 
heavy  one,  and  wheat  charters  are  in  in- 
creasing demand.  Better  weather  has 
helped  trade  at  the  south,  and  weather 
conditions  in  Texas  are  encouraging. 
Industrial  activity  at  Birmingham  is  spe- 
cially notable.  New  Orleans  reports  ac- 
tivity in  consolidations,  particularly  of 
fruit  shippers  and  of  breweries  doing 
business  with  Latin  America. 

WHEAT  AND  CORN 

Wheat,  including  flour,  shipments  for 
the  week  aggregate  2,932,959  bushels, 
against  1,983,619  bushels  last  week, 
3,23:, 106  bushels  in  the  corresponding 
week  ot  1898.  1.654,668  bushels  in  1897, 
1,286.490  bushels  in  1896  and  2,431,634 
bushels  in  1895.  Since  July  1  this 
season  the  exports  of  wheat  aggregate 
193.262,178  bushels. against  191.503,686 
bushels  last  year.  Corn  exports  for 
the  week  aggregate  3.091.940  bushels, 
against  2,666.125  bushels  last  week, 
3,363.482  bushels  in  this  week  a  year 
ago.  4.7f>y,3t5  bushels  in  1897.  981,206 
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bushels  in  1896  and  482,990  bushels  in 
1895.    Since  July  1  this  season  corn  ex- 
ports aggregate   138,047,744  bushels,  j 
against  147,123.324  bushels  during  the 
same  period  a  year  ago. 

COTTON  AND  WOOL 

The  cotton-goods  situation  is  still  a 
strong  one,  though  current  demand 
from  agents  is  light.  Heavy  orders 
booked  for  gray  goods  some  time  ago 
make  for  strength  in  this  line,  but  cor- 
verters  complain  that  finished  goods 
have  not  advanced  proportionately. 
Retail  distribution  of  staple  products 
has  been  improved  by  more  favorable 
weather,  thus  encouraging  hopes  of 
future  good  reorders  from  wholesale 
hands.  Following  the  outburst  of  activ- 
ity  in  wool  last  week  business  has  rather 
fallen  off,  but  values  remain  steady. 
Continued  buying  of  high  grades  of 
foreign  wool  for  reexport  is  reported, 
and  there  is  some  talk  of  high-grade 
American  wools  being  bought  for  ship- 
ment to  England.  Following  an  ad- 
vance early  in  the  week,  due  to  good 
foreign  advices  and  smaller  than  ex- 
pected crop  movement,  cotton  is  quieter, 
but  holds  part  of  the  advance. 

STAPLE  PRICES 

April  it,  1899  April  22,  tSfcS. 

Kl"Ui ,  straight  spring  ....  -I'dl*  *■> 

Flour,  MaliM  winter  I3.406t3.50  14.5c®**.  70 

Wheat,  No.  •  rrd   ««Hc.  f>-<jK 

Corn,  No.  1  mixed....  37    ■  ■ 

Oat*.  No,  ]   j|c.  j»c. 

Rye.  No.  •  we.i'n....  ijKc  (..i.e. 

Cotton,  mid.  lipid   6',c.  6  f-ite. 

Primctottia.  64x64....  t«c.  ac 

Wool.  Ohlo*P».  X..  13®.4C.  l*V»»7C. 

Wool,  No.  1  crobf[...  »«c.  «c. 

Port,  d«u.  new   »8  75  So. so  *t".S<>fir»'°  75 

Lard,  prime,  con  ft.  yyic.  5.50c. 

Butler,  ex.  creamery.  iSc.  18c 

Cheese,  State  L,  C.  F.  1 «  .  Sc. 

Sugar,  Centrtf .  o6f . . .  4 <  .c  4}<C 

Sugar.  Kianultd   sJ»c  s'.c. 

Confer.  Rio,  No.  J...  6>.C  7>»c. 

Petroleum,  rfdgal  ..  6.95c.  5-T^c 

Iron.  Beea.  pig   ttj  15  *><M° 

Steel  billeta.  ton   »»5-5°  »t5-oo 

Steel  ralli   »*>.oo  I18.00 

Copper,  lake  Ing.  lb.  18.50c  it.uiic. 

Lead   4.32c.  3.55c- 

IRON  AND  STEEL 
/Wi  AVr/n*.  New  Vork,  April  U 

The  kind  of  -  lull"  that  appears  in 
the  iron  market  rejoices  manufacturers 
because  they  are  crowded  far  ahead 
with  orders.  It  means,  very  true,  that 
many  buyers  do  not  want  to  contract 
far  ahead  at  the  high  prices  now  asked, 
and  also  that  many  orders  have  been 
for  a  time  withdrawn.  It  also  means 
that  manufacturers  who  are  so  crowded 
that  little  new  business  can  be  taken  are 
anxious  to  get  nearer  the  end  of  their 
engagements  before  fixing  prices  for 
the  future.  Almost  nothing  is  done  in 
pig,  although  southern  is  sold  largely  at 
Chicago  and  Pittsburg.  Heavy  de- 
mands for  bars  to  be  used  in  car  and 
other  works  can  not  be  met  at  Chicago, 
plate  mills  there  and  elsewhere  are  re- 
fusing orders,  contracts  for  8.000  to 
10,000  tons  structural  work  at  Pittsburg 
and  some  at  Chicago  are  taken  though 
many  others  are  deferred,  and  sheets 
are  less  active  because  the  works  are 
generally  too  crowded. 

RAILROAD  EARNINGS 

Some  shrinkage  in  railroad  earnings  is 
natural  because  of  the  smaller  movement 
of  bulky  products,  and  in  half  of  April 
the  earnings  were  but  6. 1  per  cent  larger 
than  last  year,  and  13.6  per  cent  larger 
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than  1892,  running  rather  behind  those 
of  March.  The  trunk  lines  only  show 
loss  in  comparison  with  either  year. 
Chicago  eastbound  tonnage  is  13  per 
cent  less  than  last  year,  and  5  per  cent 
less  than  in  1892  for  that  reason.  But 
surprisingly  satisfactory  statements  of 
earnings  on  many  roads  have  helped 
railroad  stocks  to  advance  40  cents  per 
share  for  the  week,  while  trusts  have 
also  advanced  30  per  cent  per  share, 
and  the  tone  of  the  market  is  throughout 
more  confident. 

FAILURES 

Failures  are  small,  in  two  weeks  ot 
April  only  $2.81  2,848,  against  $4,865,470 
last  year,  and  $6,148,055  in  1897.  Man- 
ufacturing were  $1,020,959  against 
$2,952,066  last  year,  and  trading  were 
$1,303,174  against  $1,610,167  year. 
Failures  for  the  week  have  been  184  in 
the  United  States  against  204  last  year, 
and  22  in  Canada  against  29  last  year. 

+ 

Financial 

THE  MONEY  MARKET 

Ommnrialmm/nimniinl  Qtwfcfc.  New  Vork, 
April  »» 

The  consensus  of  opinion  on  the 
street  seems  to  be  that  money  rates,  es- 
pecially on  call,  should  rule  easier  in 
the  near  future.  This  opinion  is  based 
upon  the  lact  that  there  is  compara- 
tively little  employment  for  money  in 
the  commercial  paper  market,  the  sup- 
ply of  good  names  being  almost  un- 
precedented!)' smalt  for  the  season; 
that  the  principal  banks  in  the  interior 
are  abundantly  supplied  with  money  lor 
which  they  have  little  employment  at 
home,  and  they  arc  in  competition  with 
the  city  banks  in  the  paper  market ;  that 
it  is  difficult  to  make  time  contracts  on 
acceptable  collateral  at  better  rates 
than  4  per  cent  for  four  months  and  AXA 
per  cent  for  six  months,  and  that  there 
should  be  a  return  flow  of  money  not 
long  hence  from  the  interior,  as  the  re- 
quirements for  the  April  settlements 
have  now  been,  and  for  crop  planting 
will  soon  be,  satisfied.  The  fact  is  rec- 
ognized that  unusually  large  amounts 
of  money  are  being  employed  for  the 
purchase  of  industrial  and  other  prop- 
erties which  are  being  absorbed  by 
heavily-capitalized  combinations,  but  the 
money  collected  or  accumulated  tor 
this  purpose  is  only  temporarily  with- 
drawn from  the  market,  and  after  its 
distribution  the  equilibrium  is  spcedily 
restored.  These  are  the  reasons  urged 
for  the  prevailing  expectation  of  a 
gradual  reduction  in  rates  for  money 
in  this  market.  Money  on  call,  repre- 
senting bankers'  balances,  has  loaned 
at  3  per  cent  and  at  6  per  cent  at 
the  stock  exchange  during  the  week, 
averaging  a  fraction  less  than  4^  per 
cent. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE 

The  foreign  exchange  market  has  been 
quiet  though  strong  this  week,  influenced 
by  a  reported  scarcity  of  bankers'  and 
of  commercial  bills,  and  also  by  a  steady 
though  not  urgent  demand.  There  is 
an  attempt  to  connect  this  firmness  in 
the  market  with  the  $20,000,000  Philip- 
pine payment  to  Spain.  The  market, 
according  to  report,  has  been  more  or 
less  influenced  by  the  pendency  of  this 
payment  at  least  for  three  weeks.  The 
market  closed  easy  on  Friday,  with 
rates  for  actual  business  4.84%' (54  85 
for  long,  4.86^' (04.87  for  short  and 
4.87XC<"4-87X  for  cables.  Commercial 
on  banks  4. 84^(04. 84 M  and  documents 
for  payment  4.8j>i(aj4.84tf .  Cotton 
for  payment  4.83  ^{04.84,  cotton  for  ac- 
ceptance 4.84^^4784^  and  grain  for 
payment  4.84X(*4-84#- 

BANK  CLEARINGS 
frftMnw^i,  New  York,  April  •* 

A  quieter  tone  of  stock  speculation  is 
reflected  in  the  small  total  of  bank  clear- 
ings for  the  week,  the  aggregate  being 
51,975,962,484,  a  falling  off  of  7  per 
cent  from  last  week,  but  a  gain  of  77 
per  cent  over  this  week  a  year  ago. 
Compared  with  corresponding  weeks 
from  1894  to  1897  clearings  have  nearly 
doubled,  and  compared  with  the  cor- 
responding week  of  1892  there  is  a  gain 
of  89  per  cent. 

THE  STOCK  MARKET 

More  or  less  irregular  tendencies 
have  been  shown  in  speculation  this 
week.  The  crop  prospects  have  played 
a  considerable  part  in  determining  the 
drift  of  sentiment,  and  with  the  pending 
uncertainty  about  the  situation  of  winter 
wheat  and  the  outlook  for  the  spring 
crop  there  has  been  an  apparent  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  the  larger  in- 
terests in  Wall  street  to  wait  until  a 
clearer  view  of  the  situation  can  be  had. 
The  public  interest  in  the  market  has 
fallen  oft,  and  professional  manipulation 
has  been  neither  so  general  nor  pro- 
nounced. In  fact,  some  of  the  traders 
displayed  a  readiness  to  act  on  the  bear 
side,  though  they  are  quick  to  cover  on 
the  slightest  appearance  of  danger.  The 
granger  and  Pacific  stocks  have  conse- 
quently been  uncertain  in  their  action, 
while  the  coal  stocks  and  some  of  the 
railroad  specialties  continued  to  be  the 
objects  of  bullish  support.  The  in- 
dustrials, while  not  neglected,  were  by- 
no  means  as  prominent  as  they  have 
been  for  some  time  past.  The  week 
has  been  without  any  sensational  de- 
velopments in  connection  with  the 
newer  class  of  securities,  and  in  the 
rather  diminished  volume  of  transactions 
the  standard  stocks  have  supplied  more 
than  their  recent  quota  of  dealings. 
London  has  not  been  a  factor  of  import- 
ance, the  only  noteworthy  incident  in 
the  American  market  there  being  a  rise 
in  Anaconda  mining  shares,  said  to  be 
due  to   heavy   buying    for  American 
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Foreign  Opportunities  for  American 
Trade 

United  Slates  Consul  Skinner,  of  Mar- 
seilles, writes  with  enthusiasm  of  the 
opening  for  an  American  steamship  line 
to  Manila,  Marseilles  being  the  principal 
port  of  call.  The  success  of  such  a  line 
would  depend  mainly  upon  the  freight 
and  of  this  there  is  ample  to  support  the 
project.  From  Marseilles  to  New  York, 
goods  are  exported  annually  to  the  value 
ol  from  $3,000,000  to  $4,000,000.  From 
the  United  States  to  Marseilles,  there 
would  be  90,000  tons  of  cotton  oil  an- 
nually, wheat,  staves,  and  a  thousand 
staple  articles  which  now  enter  this  mar- 
ket. From  Manila  to  Marseilles  and 
from  the  latter  point  to  the  former  there 
are  opportunities  for  a  heavy  carrying 
trade.  The  most  convincing  proof  that 
such  a  line  would  pay  its  own  way  is  the 
fact  that  the  Messageries  Maritimes,  the 
Peninsular  and  Oriental,  the  Orient,  and 
the  British  India  companies  all  have 
regular  and  frequent  sailings  from  Mar- 
seilles to  the  east.  In  conclusion  the 
consul  says  that  besides  linking  the 
Philippines  and  the  United  States,  per- 
fect means  of  communication  would 
make  the  United  States  the  controlling 
factor  in  the  fuel  and  food  supply,  not 
only  of  the  city  of  Marseilles,  but  of  the 
whole  Mediterranean  region. 

•    •  • 

Branch  offices  and  sample  rooms  for 
all  kinds  of  American  footwear  have 
just  been  opened  in  Havana,  Cuba,  and 
San  Juan,  Porto  Rico,  by  the  American 
shoe  manufacturers"  export  company. 
This  organization,  which  has  been 
formed  in  New  York  under  tht  manage- 
ment of  Mr.  Frank  Bornn,  of  Messrs. 
Bornn  &  Co.,  No.  82  Broad  street,  is 
said  to  include  various  large  shoe  fac- 
tories which  will  cater  to  the  extensive 
demands  expected  from  those  islands. 
Careful  study  of  the  requirements  and  a 


practical   knowledge  of  the 
have  been  taken  into  consideration  in 
order  to  make  the  undertaking  a  sue- 

•    •  • 

A  steamer  which  has  just  left  direct' 
for  Russian  ports,  had  on  board  for 
Odessa  and  Novorossisk  alone  $200,000 
worth  of  agricultural  machinery ;  har- 
vesters, reapers,  and  mowers  were  the 
leading  articles  sent.  Orders  are  still 
arriving  from  Russia  through  German 
accounts  for  a  variety  of  American 
goods.  It  is  stated  that  if  catalogues  of 
plumbing  material,  including  tubs, 
basins,  and  other  sanitary  arrangements, 
were  to  be  sent  to  St.  Petersburg  and 
other  centers,  in  the  Russian  language, 
good  results  would  follow  as  there  is  a. 
demand  for  such  articles.  The  same  is. 
true  of  many  other  lines,  but  manufac- 
turers apparently  do  not  take  heed  of 
the  opportunity  to  develop  trade. 
«    »  * 

An  Edinburgh  wholesale  agent  in- 
quiring of  our  consul  at  that  city  for  the 
name  and  address  of  a  firm  in  the  United. 
States  manufacturing  bolts  (round  and 
square,  countersunk  heads')  and  cold-cut 
nuts,  informed  the  consul  that  the  United' 
States  was  rapidly  ousting  German 
manufacturers  on  these  lines  ;  for  a  long 
time  the  latter  has  had  a  monopoly  of 
the  market.  The  process  of  gaining  the 
market  would  be  easier,  if  the  American 
boll  and  nut  manufacturers  did  not  per- 
sist in  sending  the  goods  in  packages  of 
100  and  of  50,  although  they  know  that 
it  is  the  custom  in  the  retail  trade  here 
to  buy  bolts  and  nuts  by  the  gross  and 
hall  gross. 

»    »  « 

The  exploitation  of  the  rubber  busi- 
ness in  Para,  the  northeastern  most  state 
of  Brazil,  is  now  being  carried  on  on  an 
unusual  scale.  Englishmen  supplying 
most  of  the  capital.    The  latest  syndi- 


How  foreigners  may  collect  by  suit 
debts  due  them  in  Germany  is  the  sub- 
ject of  a  recent  report  to  ihe  Philadelphia 
commercial  museums. 
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cate  has  a  capital  of  $48,665,000. 
Kifteen  additional  vessels  have  been 
■ddcd  since  January  to  the  lines  plying 
between  I'ara  and  outer  points,  and  the 
amount  of  rubber  now  being  received 
at  I'ara  for  export  will  bring  the  years 
output  up  to  30,000  tons  unless  there  is 
a  falling  off  later  on.  This  extraordi- 
nary movement  has  given  room  lor  the 
wildest  speculation.  Prices  have  gone 
tip  and  down,  and  every  house  is  heavily 
loaded  with  orders. 

#    •  # 

In  many  other  lines  of  manufactured 
goods  besides  machinery  the  flow  of 
orders  from  France  is  considered  by 
merchants  in  the  trade  to  be  very  active. 
The  reason  for  the  many  demands  is 
stated  to  be  the  extraordinary  work  re- 
sulting from  the  forthcoming  exposition, 
which  is  keeping  every  manufacturing 
industry  in  that  country  thoroughly  oc- 
cupied. In  small  carpenter  tools  and 
general  hardware  the  increase  in  ex- 
ports is  at  least  one  hundred  per  cent. 

+ 

Money  Circulation 

The  money  in  circulation  in  the  United 
States  has  more  than  doubled  in  the  last 
twenty  years,  it  has  increased  50  per 
cent  since  1886.  and  more  than  25  per 
cent  since  July  I,  1896.  A  table  just 
prepared  b>  the  treasury  bureau  of  sta- 
tistics shows  that  on  July  1,  1879.  the 
amount  in  circulation  was  $818,631,793  ; 
on  July  I,  1889.  $1,379,964,770,  and 
on  April  1,  1899,  $1 ,927,846,942.  No 
period  in  our  history  has  shown  a  more 
rapid  growth  in  the  money  in  circulation 
than  the  last  three  years.  On  July  1, 
1896,  the  beginning  of  the  new  fiscal 
year,  the  amount  in  circulation  was 
$1,509,725,200.  By  July  1,  1897,  it  had 
reached  $1,646,028,246.  an  increase  of 
$136,303,046.  On  July  1,  1898,  it  was 
$1,843,435,749.  an  increase  for  that  year 
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of  $197,407,503.  and  at  the  beginning  of 
the  present  month  it  was  $1,927,846,- 
942,  an  increase  in  the  nine  months  of 
the  present  fiscal  year  of  $84,411,193. 
The  increase  since  July  1.  1896,  has 
been  at  the  rale  of  nearly  half  a  million 
dollars  for  each  business  day,  and  dur- 
ing the  past  year  has  averaged  consid- 
erably more  than  a  half  million  dollars 
for  each  business  day. 

The  per  capita  circulation  on  April  1, 
1899,  was  the  largest  ever  shown  in 
that  period  of  the  year  in  the  history  ol 
our  country.  At  that  date  it  was,  ac- 
cording to  an  official  statement  of  the 
treasury  department,  $25.45  per  cap- 
ita, while  that  of  April  1,  1890.  was 
$23.69;  April  1,  1897.  $23.01,  and  April 
1,  1896.  $21.53. 

The  figures  of  the  last  three  years 
when  placed  side  by  side  for  compara- 
tive purposes  show  an  interesting  and 
remarkable  growth  in  the  circulating 
medium,  and  are  as  follows  ; 

Afrit  t—       Slt«tj  it  1  rr.  *Uli.m  Ptr  lafita 

1»9*  f1.jfl.tl9.163  i'l-SJ 

1807   i. 669,' aj.oi 

■  »9»                 i.JJ».os8.*4S  >i-6» 

1*00                 1.917,8*6.941  »S-4» 

The  increase  in  gold  coin  in  circula- 
tion during  the  past  few  years  has  been 
quite  as  remarkable  as  the  general  in- 
crease in  circulation.  On  April  1,  1896, 
the  gold  coin  in  circulation  was]  accord- 
ing to  the  treasury  figures,  $445,912,- 
256;  on  April  1,  1897,  $517,125,757  ; 
on  April  1,  1898.  $582,129,742,  and  on 
April  1.  1899.  $594,855,942. 


Anecdotes 

The  other  day  Mr.  Balfour,  in  a  speech 
in  the  house  of  commons,  alluded  to  the 
once  current  notion  that  nobody  was 
competent  to  legislate  for  the  country 
unless  he  had  a  stake  in  it.  "That,  no 
doubt,  was  overdone."  The  house 
roared  with  laughter — pleased  with  a 
rattle,  tickled  with  a  straw — to  the  aston- 
ishment of  the  orator,  who  did  not  know 
that  he  had  said  anything  funny,  and 
who  did  not  even  appreciate  the  joke  of 
the  "overdone  steak"  when  it  was  ex- 
plained to  him  by  a  colleague.—  House- 
hold Words. 

<  >n  his  way  to  a  great  Baptist  conven- 
tion Dr.  E.  Benjamin  Andrews,  super- 
intendent of  schools  in  Chicago,  was 
endeavoring  to  think  out  an  address 
which  he  was  down  to  deliver,  accord- 
ing to  an  exchange.  In  order  not  to  be 
annoyed  by  the  talking  around  him.  he 
went  on  the  back  platform  of  the  train 
and  sat  down  to  think.    As  the  train 


dashed  by  a  station  the  operator  tele- 
graphed ahead,  "Look  out  for  tramp  on 
rear  platform."  It  was  only  with  diffi- 
culty that  one  of  the  train  hands  was 
convinced  that  Andrews  was  not  steal- 
ing a  ride  on  the  rear  platform.—  Stand- 
ard. 

The  other  day,  in  one  of  the  waiting 
rooms  of  the  Louisville  southern  depot, 
a  very  large  and  very  black  and  very 
gorgeously-dressed  American  lady  01 
African  antecedents  entered.  Every 
seat  was  occupied.  In  one  of  the  seats 
was  a  well-dressed  and  pronouncedly 
pompous- looking  colored  gentleman 
apparently  a  preacher,  judging  from  his 
high  silk  hat  and  long  black  coat.  He 
saw  the  swell-looking  sister  standing, 
and  arising  with  a  great  air  of  "doing 
the  polite. "said:  "Take  my  seat, madam; 
no  gentleman  will  sit  while  a  lady  is 
standing."  "Nevah  mind,  sah  ;  nevah 
mind.  1  doesn't  want  to  deprive  you  ot 
yo'  seat,  sah."  said  the  ebony  queen  of 
fashion.  "You  take  the  seat,  ma'am,  I 
gives  it  to  you,"  was  the  response,  with 
a  great  wave  of  the  hand  holding  the 
silk  hat,  and  a  low  bow.  "There's  no 
depravity  at  all,  ma'am,  I  assure  you. 
no  depravity  at  all."  And  she  took  the 
seat,  while  the  parson  posed  for  the 
delectation  of  the  crowd. —  Wave. 
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In  the  absence  oi  oxygen, 
the  microbe  of  consump- 
tion dies. 

Prof.  Frankland,  Ph.  D. 
of  London,  has  plainly 
proved  that  cod-liver  oil  con- 
sumes in  the  body  almost 
three  times  the  amount  of 
oxygen  that  starches  or 
sweets  do.  Scott's  Emulsion 
is  cod-liver  oil  partly  digested 
and  combined  with  hypo- 
phosphites,  it  is  more  valu- 
able than  the  plain  oil  and 
in  all  conditions  of  wasting 
its  marvelous  reconstructive 
properties  are  unequalled. 

 joe.  and  fi.oo,  all  drujgitts, 

SCOTT  &  BOWNt,  Chemists.  New  York. 


The  Teacher's  Duty 

is  to  impart  knowledge  by  the 
best  means  known. 

Our  Magic  Lanterns  and 
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"  means,"  we  having  made  this 
subject  a  specialty. 

Write  for  new  catalogue 
giving  new  prices. 

J.  B.  COLT  &  CO., 

3  to  7  West  29th  St..  N.  Y. 

A  Handy  Binder,  holding 
one  volume  of  PUBLIC 
OPINION,  sent  postpaid 
for  00  cents. 


Nothing  Injurious  in 


BROWNS 

Bronchial  Troches 

A  great  relief  for  coughs,  hoarse- 
ncaa,  throat  and  lung  troublea. 

John  1.  Brown  It  Hon,  Button, 


Here  and  There 

'•  What  is  original  sin  f"  "  Inventing  a 
new  diversion  for  Lent  that  will  pass  as  n 
charity."    Breoklyn  Life. 

Gentleman  (enterirfg)  -  "  Do  you  work 
here,  lx>y  ?"  Otrice-lmy — "Only  when  the 
boss  is  looking." — Boston  Transeri/t. 

The  Algerian  Idea.— Jakey  K routs  "Vat 
vas  a  standing  army.  rritX?    "Vy.  dot  VM 
an  :u my  dot  vil  sthan'  inos'  anyt'iiig*,  vrom 
i-aiims  I  jackass  to  embalmed  pig's  ankle. "- 
Lift. 

••  Have  you  ever  read  the  article  on  how 
to  tell  a  had  egg.'"  "  No,  I  haven't;  hut  my 
advice  would  lie.  if  you  have  anything  im- 
portant to  tell  a  bad  egg,  why,  break  it 
gently." —  TiJ-BHs. 

•'  Do  you  buv  condensed  milk,  madam?" 
"I  presume  that  we  must,  but  I  never 
thought  of  it  before.  I  always  ordered  two 
■1 '...c  "-  and  pay  for  two  quarts,  but  it  never 
measures  more  than  three  pints.  " — Detroit 
Free  Pre  s. 

K\|>ensive  Etiquette. — Bull — "It  would 
he  a  great  mistake  to  allow  women  in  the 
stuck  exchange."  Bear  "Why  so?"  Bull 
"Well,  just  to  think  of  us  paying  from 
twenty  to  thirty  thousand  for  a  seat,  and 
then  having  to  give  it  up  to  a  woman." 

—  Brooklyn  Life. 

Bank  Clerk  (scrutinizing  check)— "Ma- 
dam.  we  can't  pay  this  unless  you  bring 
some  one  to  identify  you  "  Old  Lady 
(tartly)-  "1  should  like  to  know  why?" 
Bank  Clerk  -•' Because  we  don't  know 
you."  Old  I.ady — "Now,  don't  he  silly  ' 
I  don't  know  you  either."  TiJ-Bils. 

••  Bridget,  what  is  that  child  crying  so 
wildly  for  ?"  ••  Sure,  mum,  he's  just 
drinked  all  his  soothin'  syrup  and  ate  the 
cork,  and  I  don't  know  now  what  ails  him, 
unless  it's  tin-  bottle  lie  wants  to  swallow  !'" 

—  Tii/- Bus. 

Jones — "  Dear  me !  You  say  you  often 
lay  down  the  law  to  your  wife:  how  do 
you  go  about  it  ?"  Bones — "  Why,  all  you 
need  is  hrmness.  1  usually  go  into  my 
study,  lock  the  door,  and  do  it  over  the 
transom:  all  you  need  is  firmness — in  the 
door!" — Puck. 

The  I'rince  of  Darkness  Was  a  Gentle- 
man  — "And  why  did  the  devil  tempt  Eve 
first,  do  you  think,  Godfrey  ?"  "  Oh, 
mummy,  ladies  always  come  first." — 
Punch.' 

•'  How  did  it  happen  that  Miss  Singleton 
refused  to  marry  the  young  clergyman?" 
"  Why.  when  he  proposed  to  her,  she  being 
a  little  deaf,  thought  he  was  asking  her  to 
subscribe  to  the  organ  fund.  So  she  told 
him  she  had  promised  her  money  to  some 
o-her  mission."  Exchange. 

Mcl.ubberty  -  "  Owld  Uncle  Moike  Dully 
is  out  av  his  mind  intoirely!"  Mrs.  McLub- 
lierty — "  Phwat  makes  yez  say  thot?"  Mc- 
Lubberty — "Phwoy,  he's  been  afthcr 
makin'  his  will  an  l'avin'  iveryt'ing  he's 
got  in  dhc  worruld  to  his  heirs,  not  kapin' 
back  for  himsilf  as  much  as  a  quarter's 
wort'  av'  anyt'ing.  T'inkavut,  l'avin  him- 
silf pinniless  at  his  age,  in  case  he  should 
doiel " — Harper1*  Ba%ar. 

Send  i'«  to  the  Joa  Dixon  Crucible  Co.,  Jersey 
City.  N.  J.,  for  a  sample  package  id  their  American 
f.raphlle  Pencil*,  worth  double  the  money.  Men. 
tion  IV  nut  Opinion. 

Why  upend  %  1  lor  a  bottle  of  medicine  fur  a  com- 
plaint when  one  box  ol  Heecham's  pills  coaling  only 
is  cent!  will  cure  nearly  all  known  diseases?  Thii 
U  because  constipation  is  the  cause  ot  nearly  all 
ailments  and  Beecham's  pills  cure  cnnellpaliun,  A 
valuable  book  fit  knowledge  mailed  tree,  on  request, 
by  B.  F.  Allen  Co.,  365  Canal  Sc.  New  York. 
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AMERICAN  AFFAIRS 

CAPTAIN  COGHLAN'S  OFFENSE 
His  Speech  at  the  Union  League  Club 

At  the  Union  League  club  dinner  in  his  honor,  at 
New  York,  April  21,  Captain  Coghlan  of  the  cruiser 
Raleigh,  just  arrived  from  Manila,  made  a  speech  that  so 
seriously  offended  the  German  government  that  a  protest 
was  lodged  at  the  state  department  by  the  German  am- 
bassador. Secretary  Hay  took  the  position  that  the 
matter  was  one  coming  under  the  authority  of  the  navy 
department,  though  it  is  understood  that  the  secretary 
expressed  regret  that  the  incident  had  occurred.  April 
26  the  navy  department  gave  out  the  following  statement: 

Captain  Coghlan  has  replied  to  the  department,  stating 
that  the  newspapers  have  not  reported  him  with  substantial 
accuracy.  Also,  that  he  intended  no  disrespect  or  contempt 
to  the  German  Mag,  and  is  extremely  sorry  that  any  such  in- 
terpretation was  put  upon  his  remarks.  Proper  reprimand  will 
6e  sent  and  such  action  taken  in  respect  thereto  as  is  proper. 

The  offending  speech  was  in  part  as  follows ; 

Through  all  those  long  weary  months  of  wait  and  the 
most  outrageous  nagging  that  anybody  could  suffer,  wearing 
him  to  the  very  hone.  Admiral  Dewey  held  himself  and  he 


held  us  up  with  him.  An  officer  of  our  friend  Admiral  von 
Diedrichs  came  down  one  day  to  make  a  complaint.  It  was  my 
pleasure  to  step  out  on  the  quarter  deck  just  as  he  came 
aboard.  It  was  partly  by  accident  and  partly  by  design.  I 
heard  him  tell  the  admiral  about  his  complaint  and  I  heart) 
the  admiral'reply : 


JOSEPH  B.  COGHLAN 

"Tell  your  admiral  those  ships  of  his  must  stop  when  i 
say  so.  I  wish  to  make  the  blockade  of  this  harbor  com- 
plete." 

The  German  officer  replied  :  "  But  we  tly  the  Hag." 

The  reply  of  the  admiral  was  just  like  Dewey.  He  said  : 
"Those  (lags  can  be  bought  at  half  a  dollar  a  yard  any- 
where."   There  was  no  fun  in  that  expression  of  the  admiral. 

"  Tell  your  admiral  I  am  blockading  here.  Now  note 
carefully  what  I  say,  and  tell  your  admiral  that  I  say  it.  I 
have  been  making  this  blockade  as  easy  for  everybody  as  I 
could,  but  I  am  getting  tired  of  the  puerile  work  here  ;  the 
time  has  come  when  it  must  stop.  Tell  your  admiral  that  the 
slightest  infraction  of  any  rule  will  mean  but  one  thing.  That 
will  be  war.  It  will  be  so  accepted  and  resented  immediately. 
If  your  people  are  ready  for  war  with  the  United  States,  they 
can  have  it  at  any  time." 

I  am  free  to  admit  that  that  almost  took  my  breath  away. 
It  came  so  suddenly.  We  had  expected  it  all  along,  but 
things  you  have  been  expecting  always  come  unexpectedly. 
As  he  left  with  a  face  about  this  long  (indicating  by  holding 
up  his  hands  far  apart),  the  German  said  to;  me  :  ••  I  think 
your  admiral  does  not  exactly  understand." 
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••  Not  only  docs  he  understand."  I  told  him,  "  but  he 
means  what  he  says  and  you  had  better  look  out."  After 
that  they  did  not  breathe  more  than  four  times  successively 
without  asking  permission. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  speech  there  were  calls  for 
some  doggerel  verses  that  were  current  in  the  squadron 
during  the  blockade  ;  we  have  seen  them  in  several  Eng- 
lish periodicals  from  the  far  east.    The  captain  recited 
the  poem  of  which  we  print  five  of  the  eight  verses  : 
h  HOCH  !  DER  KAISER  !  " 
Der  Kaiser  of  dis  Fatherland 
Und  Gott  on  high  all  dings  command 
Vetwo— ach'.  Don't  you  understand, 
Myself— und  Gott. 

Here's  France,  she  swaggers  all  aroundt, 
She's  ausgespield,al  no  account. 
To  much  we  dink  she  don't  amount; 
Myself— und  Gott. 

Uere's  grandma  dinks  she  is  nicht  small  beer, 
Midt  Boers  und  such  she  interfere: 
She'll  learn  none  owns  this  hemisphere 
But  Me— und  Gott! 

In  dimes  of  peace,  brebare  for  wars. 
I  bear  the  spear  and  helm  of  Mars, 
Und  care  not  for  a  thousand  c/ars, 
Myself— m it  Gott! 

In  fact,  I  humor  efry  whim. 
With  aspect  dark  and  visage  grim ; 
Gott  pulls  mit  Me,  and  I  mit  him, 
Myself— und  Gott! 

When  our  last  issue  went  to  press  the  affair  had  not 
called  forth  the  comment  that  was  inspired  late  in  the 
week  by  the  action  of  the  German  government. 

American  Press  Comment 

Boston  (Mass.)  Transcript 
If  we  trace  this  unfortunate  incident  to  its  sources  we 
may  find  that  they  are  first  the  too  long  unchecked  free- 
dom of  talk  accorded  to  both  army  and  navy  officers,  and 
secondly  to  the  government's  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
make  the  public  believe  what  it  does  not  believe  itself. 
No  amount  of  official  denial  will  make  the  public  believe 
that  there  was  not  great  tension  between  Dewey  and  the 
German  fleet  in  Manila  bay.  A  wiser  ruler  than  the 
kaiser  would  have  prevented  any  friction  between  the 


HE'S  STILL  ONE  AHEAD  -  Vr»  iWt  UtU 


American  and  German  fleets,  and  now  would  not  seek  to 
make  certain  after-dinner  remarks  of  a  captain  the  basis 
of  an  international  episode.  Probably  all  unofficial  Eu- 
rope is  laughing  with  Captain  Coghlan  and  at  the  kaiser. 

Philadelphia  (Pa. )  Record 
If  it  were  tactless  on  the  part  of  Captain  Coghlan  to 
blurt  out  state  secrets  at  a  quasi-public  gathering,  un- 
mindful of  the  fact  that  he  is  in  a  measure  a  representative 
of  the  nation  and  not  a  mere  private  citizen,  what  is  one 
to  say  when  an  officer  of  command  rank  so  demeans 
himself  as  to  recite  upon  such  an  occasion  a  ribald  poem 
embodying  a  coarse  lampoon  on  the  head  of  a  friendly 
nation  ?  The  former  offense  against  good  taste  may  have 
been  a  proper  subject  for  an  official  repnmand  ;  the  latter 
carries  with  it  its  own  punishment  and  convicts  the  officer 
of  inexcusable  vulgarity.  It  lowers  the  value  of  the  testi- 
mony to  the  occurrences  at  Manila  by  as  many  degrees 
as  he  has  lowered  himself  in  the  esteem  of  his  country- 
men by  his  recitation. 

Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Tim  ft 

If  any  German  naval  officer,  at  a  public  dinner  at  Ber- 
lin, had  spoken  of  Admiral  Dewey  as  Captain  Coghlan 
spoke  of  Admiral  Diedrichs,  and  had  quoted  a  ribald 
song  about  the  president,  we  should  have  expected  very 
prompt  official  action.  Whether  Captain  Coghlan  ex- 
pected his  speech  to  be  reported,  whether  the  club  where 
he  was  dining  ought  not  to  have  protected  him,  whether 
his  story  and  his  song  were  truthful  or  appropriate  or 
agreeable  to  popular  sentiment — these  and  other  ques- 
tions may  affect  individual  judgment,  but  they  can  not 
enter  into  the  official  consideration  of  the  case. 

Washington  (D.  C.)  Pott 

This  extreme  sensitiveness  on  Germany's  part  is  not 
a  consideration  binding  upon  us.  It  is  our  disposition 
to  laugh  when  men  or  things  appeal  to  our  sense  of  humor, 
and  the  chances  all  are  that  we  shall  continue  to  exercise 
what  we  regard  as  an  inalienable  privilege.  European 
potentates  and  princes  who  object  to  ridicule  can  easily 
save  themselves  by  ceasing  to  make  themselves  ridiculous. 
They  can  not  expect  us  to  accept  the  reverent  standard 
recognized  by  their  subjects.  For  the  rest,  we  regret  ex- 
ceedingly the  publication  of  Captain  Coghlan's  remarks. 
He  had  no  right  to  risk  such  an  embarrassment  of  the 
administration  as  his  untimely  and  ill-judged  utterances 
have  created. 

Baltimore  (Md.)  Herald 
The  typical  American  has  been  repeatedly  represented 
by  European  writers  as  a  boasting,  boisterous,  vainglori- 
ous fellow,  much  given  to  laudation  of  his  own  exploits, 
and  to  offensive  exhibitions  of  an  air  of  superiority.  Cap- 
tain Coghlan's  address,  judging  from  the  published  ac- 
counts, tends  to  strengthen  this  impression.  It  is  only 
due  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  say  that  the 
language  used  by  the  commander  of  the  Raleigh  is  not 
received  with  applause,  and  that  they  possess  far  too 
much  real  reverence  to  find  entertainment  in  the  poetic 
comparison  between  God  and  Emperor  William,  with 
which  the  captain  chose  to  regale  his  fellow  banqueters. 
New  York  Sun 

Granting  that  the  captain  of  the  Raleigh  has  been 
guilty  of  indiscretion,  in  the  sense  in  which  frozen-faced 
diplomacy  understands  that  word,  it  is  not  the  sort  of  in- 
discretion which  ought  to  make  men  ashamed  of  them- 
selves, or  makes  men's  friends  ashamed  of  them.  If  his 
narrative  causes  inconvenience  to  those  who  are  engaged 
in  lowering  the  drop-curtain  of  oblivion  upon  a  very  un- 
pleasant scene,  for  large  political  and  international  rea- 
sons, that  is  the  measure  of  Captain  Coghlan's  offense. 
Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Dtmtrat 

The  contrast  between  the  kaiser's  ridiculous  excite- 
ment over  Captain  Coghlan's  speech  and  Great  Britain's 
good-natured  indifference  to  a  long  succession  of  far  more 
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important  incidents  of  the  same  general  character,  merely 
illustrates  the  fact  that  Great  Britain  understands  the 
principle  of  freedom  of  speech  and  of  freedom  in  other 
matters  exactly  as  we  understand  it,  and  that  Germany 
hasn't  the  remotest  conception  of  it  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  understand  each  other.  Germany  and 
the  United  States  don't. 

Chicago  (III.)  Inter. Ottan 

We  have  been  boasting  for  months  that  our  naval 
officers  were  the  bravest,  most  efficient,  and  most  courte- 
ous in  the  world.  Scores  of  cases  came  up  during  the 
war  with  Spain  to  exhibit  these  traits  and  the  advantages 
of  thorough  education  and  training  at  their  best.  At 
such  a  time  it  is  most  unfortunate  that  a  naval  officer,  so 
popular  and  so  deserving,  should  depart  from  the  usages 
and  standards  which  he  helped  to  establish. 

Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Diifattk 

It  is  plain  that  if  we  are  to  be  a  "world-power"  our 
officers  must  learn  a  few  of  the  restraints  that  surround 
international  dealings. 

German  Comment 

Berlin  Votriscki  Zeitung 

Captain  Coghlan's  speech  is  a  ridiculous  swindle.  No 
one  can  doubt  this  who  knows  what  German  marine  offi- 
cers would  have  done  in  the  face  of  such  threats  and  in- 
sults. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  either  from  the  American  or 
the  German  authorities  an  official  report  of  what  actually 
occurred  at  Manila  will  be  published.  That  sort  of 
American  speaks  through  Coghlan  in  whose  head  the  easy 
victor}'  over  decrepit  Spain  has  created  a  kind  of  mental 
disease,  and  yet  the  Americans  can  not  settle  accounts 
even  with  the  Filipinos.  It  should  be  demanded  that 
Coghlan  receive  sharp  punishment. 

Berlin  Kleint  Journal 

Their  cheaply  won  military  glory  has  got  into  the  head 
of  the  American  people  The  Coghlan  incident  has  both 
a  comic  and  a  serious  side.  No  one  will  take  the  post- 
prandial rodomontade  of  the  somewhat  elevated  captain 
seriously.  Good  champagne,  doubly  good  after  his  ex- 
periences in  the  Philippines,  must  bear  the  blame.  One 
can  not  expect  so  much  tact  and  discretion  from  the  rude 


fellows  in  the  American  navy  as  is  required  from  our 
marine  officers,  educated  in  principles  of  chivalry. 

Berlin  Lokal  Anuigtr 

Coghlan's  speech  is  the  most  impudent  utterance 
which  an  American  has  ever  spoken  against  Germany,  but 
the  valiant  and  courtly  captain  evidently  was  not  in  posses- 
sion of  his  five  senses.  The  speech  of  Coghlan  is  proof 
of  that  immaturity  so  characteristic  of  American  officials 
and  officers.  Captain  Coghlan  comes  of  Irish-American 
lineage,  which  notoriously  produces  the  roughs,  both  high 
and  low,  of  the  American  classes. 

Berlin  Tageklatt 

The  bragging  of  Coghlan  is  not  to  be  taken  tragically. 
His  pranks  were  the  result  of  the  wine  he  drank.  Any 
truth  in  his  speech  has  only  an  historical  interest.  Be- 
tween Dewey  and  the  German  officers  the  relations  are 
again  so  cordial  that  on  the  empress's  birthday  Dewey 
flagged  one  of  his  ships,  a  courtesy  which  international 
etiquette  did  not  demand. 

Comment  of  the  German-American  Press 

St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Westliche  Post 

Judging  from  the  silly,  infinitely  insipid  parody  song 
on  the  Germans  with  which  the  notorious  kicker  Coghlan 
amused  the  educated  "rabble"  of  New  York,  he  is  a 
braying  jackass,  and  our  neighbors  of  Belleville,  which 
city  he  audaciously  calls  his  native  home,  should  at  the 
first  opportunity  pull  his  long  cars. 

Cincinnati  (O.)  Volkshlatt 

If  Admiral  Dewey  had  been  as  foolish  as  he  is  repre- 
sented by  Captain  Coghlan,  a  conflict  could  not  have 
been  averted.  A  naval  officer  should  be  discreet  at  all 
times ;  we  must  teach  our  officers  discretion  as  well  as 
bravery,  and  for  this  reason  an  example  should  be  made 
of  Captain  Coghlan. 

New  York  Morgen  journal 

Captain  Coghlan  has  insulted  the  nation.  With 
German  officers  and  in  German  society  such  an  occur- 
rence is  unthinkable. 

Chicago  (111.)  Stoats. Zeitung 

The  American  government  should  get  rid  of  officers 
of  Coghlan's  kind  ;  he  should  be  dismissed  at  once. 


THERE    IS    NOTHINO    LIKE    HAVING   A    OOVBRNOR    OF  YOUR 

OWN  -Vl  Uk<  Hrr.U 


"I  WONDER  IF  THOSE  FELLOWS  WILL  RE- 
MEMBER THAT  I  AM  ON  RECORD  AGAINST  THIS 
SORT  OF  THING        Chicago  Tim. i-llmU 
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The  Next  Speaker  of  the  House 

The  retirement  of  Mr.  Reed  seems  to  be  accepted  as 
a  fact,  and  discussion  as  to  his  successor  is  very  active. 
Representatives  Sherman  and  Payne,  of  New  York  ;  Can- 
non and  Hopkins,  of  Illinois  ;  Grosvenor,  of  Ohio  ;  Hen- 
derson and  Hepburn,  of  Iowa,  and  Tawney,  of  Minne- 
sota, are  the  candidates  most  frequently  mentioned.  Mr. 
Sherman  appears  to  have  the  lead  at  the  present  time  : 


Brooklyn  (N.  V.)  Eagle  (Ind.  Htm  ) 
Mr.  Sherman  is  on  friendly  terms  with  the  administra- 
tion from  which  he  received  a  nomination  to  an  appraiser- 
ship  at  this  port  with  a  salary  of  $7, 500  a  year.  After 
consultation  with  his  friends,  including  Mr.  Kccd,  Senator 
Piatt  and  President  McKinley,  he  decided  not  to  resign 
his  seat  in  congress.  There  is  evidently  something  be- 
hind this  decision  which  has  not  yet  been  made  public. 
No  one  should  be  astonished  to  learn  that  it  was  an  un- 
derstanding that  Mr.  Sherman  should  have  the  support 
of  these  men  for  the  speakership  in  the  event  of  Mr.  Reed's 
retirement.  A  candidate  with  the  administration  behind 
him  and  with  the  support  of  such  a  powerful  state  leader 
as  Senator  Piatt  is  indeed  formidable.  When  that  can- 
didate is  admirably  fitted  for  the  position  to  which  he 
aspires  there  arises  a  combination  which  it  will  be  hard 
to  beat. 

Chicago  (111.)  Times. //eralcHRep.) 

If  the  west  is  to  win  the  speakership  it  will  have  to 
get  together  and  work  as  a  unit,  or  the  east,  with  its  geo- 
graphical compactness  and  unity  of  interest,  will  carry  off 
the  prize.  It  belongs  in  the  compact  group  of  states 
that  cluster  about  Illinois,  and  of  which  Chicago  is,  so  to 
speak,  the  commercial  and  political  metropolis.  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Wisconsin  and  Minne- 
sota send  no  less  than  seventy-six  Republican  congress- 
men to  the  present  congress.  Kach  of  these  states  has 
men  who  are  fitted  to  succeed  Speaker  Reed.  But  by 
common  consent,  as  appears  in  our  exchanges,  the  Re- 
publicans of  the  west  look  to  Ohio,  Illinois  or  Iowa  to 
furnish  the  man. 

Columbus  (C>.)  Dispatch  (Rep.) 

It  threatens  to  be  section  against  section  and  state 
against  state.  But  this  is  all  wrong.  Much  as  people 
prate  about  it,  ability  knows  no  section.  The  man  who 
is  needed  for  speaker  may  come  from  the  smallest  or  from 
the  greatest  state,  from  the  least  prosperous  or  the  most 
prosperous,  from  the  state  that  has  in  the  past  been 
honored  most  or  from  the  state  that  has  been  honored 
least.  Birth  and  location  are  mere  accidents  and  should 
be  so  considered.  The  real  question  will  be,  "  Who  is 
the  best  man  to  (ill  the  speakership — the  best  from  men- 
tal qualifications,  quickness,  fairness,  honesty  :  "  To  ask 
whence  he  comes,  what  committee  appointments  he  will 
make  or  how  he  can  be  used  to  effect  this  political  result 
or  further  thai  ambition,  will  be  mischievous  in  the 
extreme. 

Omaha  (Nel>.  |  Wor U- Herald  { Pem.) 
The  Tnext  house  will  contain  185  Republican  mem- 
bers. Of  this  number  seventy-six  arc  from  east  of  the 
mountains  and  109  are  from  west  of  the  mountains. 
Numerically  considered  the  answer  would  be  that  a  west- 
ern man  is  reasonably  sure  to  capture  the  plum.  But 
the  west  is  not  noted  for  standing  together,  and  the  east 
is,  and  there  is  Sherman  of  New  York  out  as  an  avowed 
candidate.  With  Reed  out  of  it  there  will  be  a  pretty 
fight,  and  the  fight  will  not  tend  to  strengthen  the 
g.  o.  p. 

Chicago  (III.)  Record  (Intl.) 

Since  the  first  congress,  which  met  in  1784,  the  entire 
section  west  of  Ohio  and  north  of  the  Ohio  river  has  had 
the  speakership  only  five  times  and  upon  each  of  these 
occasions  it  has  been  held  by  an  Indiana  congressman. 


while  the  New  England  states  have  furnished  the  speakers 
for  twelve  congresses.  But  the  most  remarkable  showing 
is  made  by  the  southern  states,  which  have  supplied  the 
speakers  for  twenty-nine  congresses.  No  one  appreciates 
better  than  the  members  of  congress  from  the  great  west 
the  disadvantages  that  this  portion  of  the  country  has  hail 
to  contend  against  in  having  for  the  speaker,  who  prac- 
tically controls  all  legislation,  a  man  who  either  fails  to 
understand  the  needs  of  the  section  or  is  entirely  out  of 
sympathy  with  it,  as  was  Mr.  Reed. 

Si.  Paul  (Minn.)  Pioneer  /'rets  (Rep.) 

There  appears  to  be  some  disposition  to  claim  the 
speakership  for  the  west  on  the  ground  that  the  east  has 
had  it  so  long.  But  it  is  absurd,  and,  for  that  matter,  in- 
decent, to  obtrude  sectional  claims  in  a  question  of  that 
character.  If  the  candidate  for  speaker  is  not  big  enough 
and  broad  enough  in  intellect,  in  patriotism  and  in  the 
range  of  his  political  ideas  and  sympathies  to  represent 
the  whole  country  he  has  no  business  to  be  a  candidate 
at  all.  The  only  question  should  be  whether  he  is  the 
fittest  available  man  for  the  place. 

Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Commercial  (Ind.) 

Mr.  Sherman  has  strong  claims  as  a  candidate.  He 
has  served  several  terms  and  is  concededly  one  of  the 
ablest,  most  popular  men  in  the  house.  As  a  parliamen- 
tarian there  is  no  better  posted  man  in  congress.  Speaker 
Reed  was  always  glad  of  the  chance  to  call  him  to  tem- 
porarily preside  over  the  house.  Mr.  Sherman  will  be 
the  empire  state  candidate  for  the  speakership,  and  the 
Commercial  earnestly  hopes  that  he  will  get  the  prize. 
New  York  Evening  Poit  (Ind.) 

The  less  we  hear  of  sectionalism  the  better.  Speaker 
Reed  was  not  elected  because  he  was  from  the  east,  but 
because  he  was  considered  the  best  man  for  the  place. 
The  same  was  true  of  Mr.  Carlisle  when  he  was  chosen 
speaker,  and  of  Mr.  Randall  and  Mr.  Blaine  when  they 
were  chosen.  Sectionalism  was  "not  in  it," and  it  ought 
not  to  be  now,  and  probably  will  not  be  when  the  time 
comes  for  making  a  decision. 

Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Press  (Rep.) 

The  speakership  is  an  office  which  should  be  allotted 
only  on  the  ground  of  merit,  and,  after  all  arguments  are 
taken  into  consideration,  that  will  doubtless  be  the  final 
ground  upon  which  the  speakership  of  the  fifty-sixth  con- 
gress will  be  decided. 
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Kama*  City  (Mo.)  Journai  yRcp.) 

As  it  is  likely  that  the  next  speaker  will  be  a  western 
man,  both  through  courtesy  and  political  expediency,  the 
contest  will  probably  narrow  down  to  the  states  of  Iowa 
and  Illinois,  whose  delegations  include  several  of  the 
strongest  men  in  the  house. 

Ouluth  (Minn.)  flrraU  (Ind.) 

The  speakership  has  never  been  held  by  a  congress- 
man from  a  state  west  of  the  Indiana  line,  and  the  time 
has  come  when  the  great  middle  west  should  be  recog- 
nized as  the  rightful  claimant  of  the  honor. 

Tupeka  (Kan.)  Oa/»7o/<Kcp.) 

Republicans  in  the  west  should  urge  their  representa- 
tives to  stand  for  the  west  in  this  contest  and  elect  a 
western  speaker. 

The  Georgia  Lynchings 

More  than  two  thousand  people  participated  in  the 
killing  of  a  Negro  ravisher  near  Newnan,  Georgia, 
April  23.  The  man  was  burned  to  death  and  his  remains 
were  then  hacked  to  pieces.  The  next  day  two  alleged 
accomplices  were  lynched,  though  the  white  employer  of 
one  protested  that  the  Negro  was  innocent. 

Atlanta  (Oa. )  Constitute  n 
While  the  form  of  this  criminal's  punishment  can  no- 
be  upheld,  let  those  who  are  disposed  to  criticise  it  look 
into  the  facts — and  by  these  facts  temper  the  judgment 
they  mar  render  :  An  unassuming,  industrious  and  hard- 
working" farmer,  after  his  day's  toil,  sat  at  his  evening 
meal.  Around  him  sat  wife  and  children,  happy  in  the 
presence  of  the  man  who  was  fulfilling  to  them  every  duty 
imposed  by  nature.  Noiselessly,  the  murderer,  with  up- 
lifted ax,  advanced  from  the  rear,  and  sank  it  to  the  heft 
in  the  brain  of  the  unsuspecting  victim.  Tearing  the 
child  from  the  mother's  breast,  he  Hung  it  into  the  pool 
of  blood  oozing  from  its  father's  wound.  Then  began 
the  culmination  which  has  dethroned  the  reason  of  the 
people  of  western  Georgia.  The  wife  was  seized,  choked, 
thrown  upon  the  floor,  where  her  clothing  soaked  up  the 
blood  of  her  husbarfld,  and  ravished  !  Remember  the 
facts  !     Remember  the  dark  night  in  the  country  home  ! 


Remember  the  slain  husband,  and,  above  all,  remember 
that  shocking  degradation  which  was  inflicted  by  the 
black  beast,  his  victim  swimming  in  her  husband's  warm 
blood  as  the  brute  held  her  to  the  floor  \  Keep  the  facts 
in  mind  !  When  the  picture  is  painted  of  the  ravisher  in 
flames,  go  back  and  view  that  darker  picture  of  Mrs. 
Cranford  outraged  in  the  blood  of  her  murdered  husband  ! 
A»j;iiNta  (C>a.)  Chrenitlt 
We  know  it  is  not  popular  to  talk  of  the  cold  pro- 
cesses of  law  to  men  inflamed  with  passion  and  thirsting 
for  revenge,  but  we  unhesitatingly  aflirm  that  the  effect 
upon  the  thousands  who  witnessed  the  violent  punish- 
ment of  Hose,  and  upon  the  public,  would  have  been 
infinitely  greater  and  more  wholesome  if  he  had  been  de- 
livered to  the  law  officers,  duly  tried  by  an  immediate 
session  of  the  proper  court,  and  executed  under  the  law. 
So  far  as  the  prisoner  was  concerned,  the  result  would 
have  been  the  same;  so  far  as  the  public  is  concerned,  the 
effect  would  have  been  helpful  instead  of  demoralizing. 
A  sturdy  and  faithful  upholding  of  the  law  is  the  surest 
safeguard  against  crime,  and  the  most  potential  agency  in 
the  support  of  government  and  the  maintenance  of  law- 
abiding,  peaceful,  and  orderly  communities. 

Savannah  (Ga.)  Xews 
The  lynchers  say  that  they  must  protect  the  women  of 
the  south  and  probably  some  of  them  think  that  that  is  what 
they  are  doing  in  taking  the  law  into  their  own  hands,  but 
the  real  motive  of  a  lynching  mob  is  a  desire  for  venge- 
ance. If  it  could  be  shown  that  such  barbarous  acts  as 
marked  the  lynching  of  Hose  and  Strickland  had  the 
effect  of  checking  the  crime  for  which  lynchings  are  the 
most  common  there  would  be  some  excuse  for  them,  but 
that  can  not  be  shown.  We  arc  confident  that  punish- 
ment in  accordance  with  the  law  has  a  far  greater  effect 
in  preventing  crime  than  punishment  meted  out  by  a 
mob.  Mob  law  begets  a  spirit  that  finds  expression  in 
the  commission  of  crime.  That  this  is  so  is  shown  by  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  lynchings. 

Savannah  (<>a. )  Prist 
The  affair  will  undo  the  work  that  the  friends  of  the 
state  have  been  doing  for  years.  It  will  dissipate  and 
scatter  to  the  winds  the  efforts  that  have  been  patiently 
making  to  show  that  Georgia  offers  to  the  homeseeker 
the  model  abode  in  a  state  where  nature,  art  and  human- 
ity are  all  united  in  a  cordial  welcome. 

Memphis  1  Tenn. )  Stimitar 
The  sufferings  and  death  of  a  man  who  has  committed 
the  darkest  crime  in  all  the  calendar  arc  of  comparatively 
small  consequence.  Whatever  the  merits  of  the  case  may 
be,  a  spectacle  like  that  at  Newnan  must  brutalize  and 
degrade  in  their  own  esteem  all  who  witness  it.  The 
recollection  of  that  savagery  and  the  effect  of  it  upon  the 
moral  nature  of  the  participant  can  never  be  eradicated. 
He  has  surrendered  the  major  part  of  hi*  heritage  of  civi- 
lization. It  is  not  the  mere  killing  of  a  human  creature 
that  will  do  this,  but  the  thought  that  in  the  killing  one 
has  given  way  to  devilish  impulses  which  it  is  the 
part  of  civilization  and  religion  to  subdue,  and  has  com- 
mitted acts  worthy  only  ol  the  Apache. 

Columbia  |S.  C.]  Statt 

It  is  in  the  nature  of  a  race  war,  where  each  side  seeks 
to  overcome  the  other  by  the  hideousness  and  horror  of 
its  revenge.  In  such  a  contest  where  all  scruples  are 
thrown  away,  all  restraints  broken,  the  whites  will  pre- 
vail, because  they  have  more  strength,  mort-  unity,  and 
more  ingenuity  in  cruelty.  But  at  what  cost  to  them- 
selves, with  what  shame  to  civilization,  is  this  supremacy 
in  the  arts  of  hell  established.  In  our  own  state  we  have 
just  seen  a  jury  disagree  as  to  the  punishment  of  white 
men  who  burned  the  house  of  a  Negro  postmaster  over  his 
head  and  slaughtered  him  and  his  infant  child.  From 
the  neighborhood  of  New  York  comes  the  story  of  the 
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hanging  of  a  Negro  until  nearly  dead,  because  he  was 
suspected  of  stealing  a  pocketbook.  The  taint  is  wide- 
spread. But,  passing  it  over,  we  are  setting  out  to 
"  civilize  "  and  "Christianize" — with  cannon  and  rifles 
and  bayonets— a  lot  of  Malays  13,000  miles  away  from 
home  ! 

Louisville  (Ky.)  Ccurter-Jmrnal 
It  is  not  the  severity  but  the  certainty  of  punishment 
that  deters  from  crime.  The  lawful  execution  of  Hose 
would  have  been  better  calculated  to  deter  from  crime 
than  his  horrible  death  at  the  hands  of  a  mob.  But 
waiving  the  case  of  Hose,  the  killing  of  Strickland, 
against  whom  no  legal  evidence  appears  to  have  existed, 
utterly  confounds  all  sense  of  justice,  and  is  calculated  to 
make  the  impression  among  the  Negroes  that  innocence  is 
no  defense,  which  is  directly  contrary  to  what  public 
policy  prescribes. 

Statement  by  Gov.  Canhi.kk  of  Georgia 
Hoses  crime,  the  horrid  details  of  which  have  not 
been  published,  and  are  too  horrible  for  publication,  was 
the  most  diabolical  in  the  annals  of  crime.  The  Negroes 
of  that  community  lost  the  best  opportunity  they  will  ever 
have  to  elevate  themselves  in  the  estimation  of  their  white 
neighbors ;  they  owed  it  to  their  race  to  exhaust  every 
means  of  bringing  Hose  to  justice.  But  they  lost  the 
opportunity.  They  must  realize  that  in  order  to  merit 
and  receive  the  protection  of  the  community  they  must 
show  a  willingness  to  at  least  aid  in  protecting  the  com- 
munity against  the  lawless  element  of  their  race.  The 
good  and  law-abiding  Negroes  must  separate  themselves 
from  the  lawless  and  criminal  element.  They  must  de- 
nounce crime  and  aid  in  bringing  criminals  to  justice, 
whether  they  be  black  or  white.  In  this  way  they  can 
do  more  to  protect  themselves  than  all  the  courts  and 
juries  in  the  state  can  do  for  them. 

Birmingham  (Ala. )  A'rws 
Until  the  best  Negroes  join  in  condemning  the  crimes 
of  the  low  element  of  their  race  and  aid  in  bringing  the 
criminals  to  justice  lynch  law  will  prevail.  The  duty  of 
the  white  man  is  to  accord  the  Negro  exact  justice  and 
the  protection  of  the  law,  but  in  fulfilling  this  duty  the 
law-abiding,  peace-loving  Negroes  must  give  their  aid 
and  cooperation.  This  is  the  lesson  of  the  Georgia 
slaughter. 

Washington  (D.  C.)  Timet 
If  we  could  think  the  peculiar  cruelty  of  this  fiend's 
death  was  meant  to  deter  others  from  his  crime  it  would 
go  far  to  excuse  the  torture  ;  but  there  is  only  too  much 
reason  to  fear  it  was  to  gratify  the  savage  instincts  of  the 
mob. 

New  Orleans  (La.)  States 
Of  course  a  yell  of  protest  and  rage  will  go  up  from 
the  north.  But  what  matters  that?  For  crimes  like 
this,  death  by  the  rope  or  at  the  stake  will  continue  to 
be  meted  out  at  the  south,  whatever  the  opinion  of  the 
rest  of  the  world.  One's  only  regret  is  that  the  auto  da  ft 
was  accompanied  by  acts  that  detracted  from  the  awful 
solemnity  of  the  occasion. 

Charleston  (S.  C.)  Jfrtvi  and  Courier 

Some  of  the  men  who  killed  a  miserable  Negro  crimi- 
nal in  Georgia  were  ready  to  kill  an  ex-governor  of  the 
state  for  merely  expostulating  with  them.  It  was  a  natu-. 
ral  development. 

+ 

Alleged  Barbarities  in  the  Philippines 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  from  day  to  day  prints 
private  letters  from  our  soldiers  in  the  Philippines,  telling 
of  the  shooting  of  Filipino  prisoners,  the  looting  of 
towns  and  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  men.  General  Otis 
has  denied  the  truth  of  these  stories,  and  for  every  letter 
printed  by  the  Post  we  could  print  ten  that  do  not  men- 


tion the  perpetration  of  barbarities  nor  the  dissatisfaction 
of  the  volunteers.  The  letters  have  caused  comment, 
however,  and  we  copy  a  few  from  the  Post's  collection  of 
perhaps  fifteen  : 


From  a  Corporal  in  the  California  Regiment 
We  sleep  all  day  here,  as  we  do  duty  all  night  walk- 
ing the  streets.  We  make  every  one  get  into  his  house 
by  7  p.  m.,  and  we  only  tell  a  man  once.  If  he  refuses 
we  shoot  him.  We  killed  over  three  hundred  men  the 
first  night.  They  tried  to  set  the  town  on  fire.  If  they 
fire  a  shot  from  a  house  we  burn  the  house  down,  and 
every  house  near  it,  and  shoot  the  natives,  so  they  are 
pretty  quiet  in  town  now. 

From  a  Private  in  the  Utah  Battery 
The  cable  news  has  kept  the  home  folks  fully  informed 
as  to  the  progress  of  this  "goo-goo''  hunt,  so  it  is  un- 
necessary to  recount  any  details  of  battles.  The  cruelties 
of  Spain  toward  these  people  have  been  fully  discussed, 
but  if  the  thing  were  written  up  by  a  recent  arrival  here, 
he  would  make  a  tale  just  as  harrowing.  But  the  old 
boys  will  say  that  no  cruelty  is  too  severe  for  these  brain- 
less monkeys,  who  can  appreciate  no  sense  of  honor, 
kindness  or  justice.  With  an  enemy  like  this  to  fight,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  the  boys  should  soon  adopt  "  no 
quarter  "  as  a  motto,  and  fill  the  blacks  full  of  lead  before 
finding  out  whether  or  not  they  are  our  friends  or  our 

From  a  Private  in  the  Tennessee  Regiment 
After  the  burning  of  llolio  I  visited  the  house  of  the 
Spanish  governor-general,  the  most  gorgeously  furnished 
house  I  ever  saw  in  these  islands.  The  building  had 
been  taken  possesssion  of  by  a  United  States  officer,  and 
he  looted  it  to  a  finish.  I  suspected  something  and  fol- 
lowed one  of  his  men  to  the  place.  I  expected  to  be 
jumped  on  by  the  officer  as  soon  as  I  found  him  there,  as 
I  was  away  from  my  post,  but  it  seems  he  was  afraid  I 
would  give  him  away;  in  fact,  we  were  both  afraid  of 
each  other.  He  was  half  drunk,  and  every  time  be  saw 
me  look  at  anything  he  would  say,  ' '  Tennessee,  do  you 
like  that  ?  Well,  put  it  in  your  pocket "  [The  writer 
says  he  is  using  some  paper  which  he  found  in  the  house 
of  a  Spanish  tax  collector  in  Jaro,  and  adds:]  The  house 
was  a  fine  one  and  richly  furnished,  but  had  been  looted 
to  a  finish.  The  contents  of  every  drawer  had  been  emp- 
tied on  the  floor.  You  have  no  idea  what  a  mania  for 
destruction  the  average  man  has  when  the  fear  of  the  law 
is  removed.  I  have  seen  them  knock  chandeliers  and 
plate-glass  mirrors  to  pieces  just  because  they  couldn't 
carry  them  off.    It  is  such  a  pity. 

Memphis  (Tenn.)  Scimitar 
The  instinct  that  impels  the  whole  human  and  animal 
creation  to  stand  by  its  own  has  evidently  been  eradicated 
from  the  nature  of  those  who  would  give  currency  to  such 
stories  and  brazenly  assume  that  they  are  true.  It  cer- 
tainly would  seem  that  the  pessimists  who  charge  that 
Americans  are  degenerating  have  some  basis  for  what  they 
say.  The  time  has  been  when  no  newspaper  editor  or 
any  other  would  have  dared  to  deliberately  blacken  the 
character  of  men  bearing  arms  in  their  country's  sen  ice. 
It  is  a  shame  that  such  maligners  should  be  given  any 
measure  of  public  support.  The  day  may  come,  and  that 
all  too  soon,  when  the  country  will  need  a  large  army  of 
volunteers  to  oppose  some  powerful  enemy.  When  it 
arrives  the  young  men  may  decline  to  put  their  lives  in 
jeopardy  for  the  privilege  of  being  abused  by  politicians 
and  writers  who  sit  safe  at  home. 

Topelt.n  (Kans. )  Capital 
The  New  York  Evening  Post  started  out  abusing  the 
administration  for  its  expansion  policy  and  it  ends  by 
denouncing  the  boys  of  the  Twentieth  Kansas  for  barbar- 
ism and  cruelty.    The  Post's  statement  that  most  of  the 
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boys  arc  disgusted  and  want  to  come  home  is  about  as 
true  as  the  rest  of  its  indictment  of  the  conduct  of  the 
army  in  the  Philippines.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  Amer- 
ican army  in  the  Philippines  is  making  war  according  to 
the  principles  of  modern  warfare  as  taught  in  the  regular 
army  of  the  United  States.  That  General  Otis  is  con- 
ducting any  other  than  civilized  warfare  in  the  Philippines 
will  not  be  believed  on  the  authority  of  a  copperhead 
in  New  York. 


SPEECHES  OF  THE  WEEK 
Opposing  Views  of  Negro  Leaders 

Bishop  A I  ex.  Walters,  of  the  African  M.  E.  Church,  at  Jersey 

City 

The  real  cause  of  our  trouble  is  race  hatred.  Some 
years  ago  it  was  thought  that  as  the  Negroes  became  in- 
telligent and  cultured  this  race  prejudice  would  disap- 
pear ;  but  in  some  sections  of  the  country  it  has  only  in- 
tensified this  feeling.  The  passing  of  the  'jim  crow ''  car 
laws  in  several  of  the  southern  states;  the  disfranchise- 
ment of  Negroes,  regardless  of  qualification  ;  the  shutting 
out  of  them  from  hotels,  restaurants,  and  places  of 
amusement,  are  all  manifestations  of  race  hatred.  We 
are  censured  as  a  race  for  not  exhibiting  manly  qualities, 
and  are  considered  "impudent  Niggers"  if  we  presume 
to  assert  our  manhood.  We  are  truly  between  the  upper 
and  nether  millstone.  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  nothing  but  manly  resistance  on  the  part  of  the 
Afro-Americans  themselves  will  stop  these  atrocities. 
President  McKinley  and  the  federal  government  have 
shown  themselves  impotent  to  convict  the  murderers  of 
federal  officials.  The  governors  of  certain  states  in  the 
south  have  acknowledged  their  inability  to  protect  their 
colored  citizens.  In  the  name  of  Almighty  God,  what 
are  we  to  do  but  fight  and  die  ? 

Booker  T.  Washington,  at  Philadelphia 

As  a  rule,  the  men  guilty  of  these  outrages  are  ig- 
norant individuals  who  have  had  no  opportunity  to  secure 
an  education  and  moral  restraint.  The  only  permanent 
remedy  for  such  crimes  as  have  been  recently  perpetrated 
in  Georgia,  and  the  only  permanent  remedy  for  mob 
violence,  is  in  the  thorough  education  of  all  the  people  in 


the  south — education  that  shall  reach  the  head,  the  hand, 
the  heart,  so  that,  in  discussing  the  educational  needs  of 
my  people  this  evening,  after  all  we  are  considering  the 
problem  which  is  fundamental  in  the  salvation  of  the 
whole  south. 

The  True  Spirit  of  the  American  Soldier 

Senator  Hoar,  to  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  at  Bo9ton 

Captain  Charles  Miles,  one  of  the  Concord  captains, 
told  Dr.  Ripley  that  he  went  to  the  bridge  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  19th  of  April,  1775,  with  the  same  sense  of 
responsibility  to  God  with  which  he  went  to  church. 
That  has  ever  been  the  spirit  of  the  American  soldier, 
from  Concord  to  Santiago.  It  is  for  this,  and  not  for 
glory  or  for  empire,  that  the  New  England  soldier  has 
been  ready  to  consecrate  his  life. 

"I  heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord  saying,  Whom  shall  I 
send?    Then  said  I,  Here  am  I.    Send  me." 

It  is  this  which  has  given  to  our  fathers  of  the  revo- 
lution fheir  peculiar  glory,  and  which  has  given  to  the 
republic  they  founded  its  power,  its  supreme  and  un- 
cqualed  power,  among  the  nations  of  the  world.  You 
would  think  from  some  recent  utterances  that  some 
people  were  of  the  opinion  that  if  the  American  soldier  is 
to  be  respected  in  the  world  hereafter  he  must  fight  to 
impose  his  dominion  upon  unwilling  peoples  and  subject 
races,  and  that  in  that  way  only  the  sons  of  the  Pilgrims 
and  the  men  of  the  revolution  arc  to  become  a  world 
power.  The  men  of  the  nations  who  fight  for  freedom 
and  justice,  who  fight  for  the  great  doctrine  of  the  open- 
ing sentences  of  our  declaration  of  independence,  are  the 
men  and  the  nations  that  live  in  the  grateful  memory  of 
mankind,  and  not  the  men  or  the  nations  who  fight  for 
dominion  or  empire. 

The  Eras  of  American  History 
Chauncev  M.  Depew,  at  New  York 

The  future  historian  will  put  down  as  the  first  era  of 
American  history  the  period  from  the  declaration  of  in- 
dependence to  Dewey's  victory  at  Manila  bay.  The  civil 
war  and  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  were  evolutions 
of  the  original  idea,  as  argued  in  the  first  constitutional 
convention.  But  when  the  shot  was  fired  in  Manila  bay, 
which  for  the  second  time  echoed  around  the  world, 
America  began  a  new  era  as  a  world  power. 
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The  Attorney- General  on  the  Army  Canteen  Law 

Attorney-General  Griggs  has  rendered  an  opinion  on 
the  anti-canteen  section  of  the  army  law  approved  March 
2,  1899.  He  holds  that  the  law  does  not  prohibit  the 
sale  of  liquor  by  civilians  in  military  camps.  The  section 
referred  to  provides : 

That  no  officer  or  private  soldier  shall  be  detailed  to  sell 
intoxicating  drinks,  as  a  bartender  or  otherwise,  in  any  post 
exchange  or  canteen,  nor  shall  any  other  person  be  required 
or  allowed  to  sell  such  liquors  in  any  encampment  or  fort  or 
on  any  premises  used  for  military  purposes  by  the  United 
States;  and  the  secretary  of  war  is  hereby  directed  to  issue 
such  general  orders  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  into  lull  force  and  effect. 

,  Dr.  Crofts  of  the  reform  bureau,  who  drew  the  pro- 
vision, and  Senator  Hansbrough,  who  fathered  it  in  the 
senate,  claim  that  the  law  was  intended  absolutely  to  pro- 
hibit the  sale  of  liquor  in  encampments.  The  senator 
says  : 

It  is  well  understood  that  the  object  was.  not  to  wipe 
out  the  canteen  as  such,  but  to  prohibit  the  selling  of 
liquor  as  a  feature  of  that  institution.  And  in  prohibiting 
the  sale  of  liquor  in  the  canteen  it  follows,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  that  it  was  intended  to  prohibit  it  elsewhere  on 
all  premises  used  for  military  purposes.  Hence  the  clause 
in  regard  to  sales  by  "  any  other  person  "  on  any  premises 
used  for  military  purposes.  The  provision  which  pro- 
hibits its  sale  by  "any  other  person  "  on  "any  premises 
used  for  military  purposes,"  must  stand  or  fall,  it  appears 
to  me,  with  the  one  which  forbids  the  sale  in  canteens  by 
officers  or  soldiers,  and  the  employment  of  a  civilian  to 
sell  liquor  in  the  canteen  would,  I  know,  be  a  violation 
of  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  whole  section. 

C  hicago  (III.)  Standard  (fayi.) 
After  reading  the  full  text  of  Attorney-General  Griggs's 
decision,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  legal  ingenuity  has 
seldom  made  a  more  complete  or  deliberate  misinterpre- 
tation of  a  statute  than  has  been  exhibited  in  this  case. 
We  are  tempted  to  publish  the  decision  at  length,  in 
order  to  show  our  readers  the  sort  of  logic  that  the  friends 
of  the  canteen  are  obliged  to  employ.  This  is  his  line  of 
reasoning :  the  first  clause,  providing  that  no  officer  or 
soldier  shall  sell  liquor  in  canteens,  taken  by  itself,  would 
imply  that  other  persons  might  be  allowed  to  do  so  ; 
therefore  the  general  intent  of  the  section  is  not  to  pro- 
'  hibit  all  sale  of  liquor  in  canteens,  but  merely  to  make  a 
certain  regulation  regarding  the  duties  of  officers  and 
soldiers;  therefore  the  second  clause,  beginning  "nor 
shall  any  person,"  must  be  interpreted  in  accordance 
with  the  general  intent  of  the  section  as  so  determined  — 
that  is,  it  must  be  disregarded;  therefore  the  secretary  of 
war  shall  issue  general  orders  prohibiting  officers  and 
soldiers  from  soiling  liquor,  and  making  regulations  for 
its  sale  by  civilians.  It  is  hard  to  keep  one's  temper 
when  such  nonsense  is  soberly  put  forth  by  a  high  legal 
officer  of  the  government.  The  animus  of  his  decision 
and,  we  are  obliged  to  say,  of  the  request  of  the  sec- 
retin-of  war  for  a  decision,  is  plain.  No  impartial  man 
with  any  knowledge  of  the  English  language  could  be  in 
doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  that  section. 

Chicago  (III.)  Christian  .(Jvoattt  (Metli.) 
How  one  qualified  to  occupy  such  a  position  could 
expect  to  deceive  the  people  with  such  a  puerile  interpre- 
tation of  the  law  as  Attorney-General  Griggs  makes  is  in- 
explicable. We  do  not  wish  to  impugn  his  motives,  but 
we  can  not  understand  how  Mr.  Griggs  could  render  such 
a  decision  in  the  face  of  the  explicit  prohibition  of  the 
law,  except  upon  the  theory  that  he  deliberately  intended 
to  nullify  it  in  order  to  continue  the  sale  of  liquor  in  the 
army  canteen.  If  this  was  his  intention— and  the  weak- 
ness of  his  statement  of  reasons  for  so  deciding  will  in- 


duce thousands  of  the  American  people  to  believe  that 
such  was  his  purpose — he  has  commuted  a  political 
blunder  and  a  moral  crime,  and  is  unworthy  to  occupy  a 
position  where  he  can  perpetrate  such  an  outrage  and  in- 
sult the  American  people,  in  response  to  whose  demand 
the  anti-canteen  law  was  enacted. 

Boston  (Maw.)  /.„<,  $  //W^(Meth  ) 

Mr.  Griggs  has  already  acquired  a  reputation  for  con- 
struing statutes  to  mean  quite  the  reverse  of  their  appa- 
rent provisions,  but  he  has  gone  far  beyond  his  reputa- 
tion in  this  instance.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  if  all  the  laws 
on  the  statute  books  were  construed  along  the  narrow 
lines  laid  down  by  the  attorney-general  we  should  be  in  a 
state  of  anarchy.  The  decision  has  caused  an  intense 
and  bitter  feeling  of  disappointment  to  all  lovers  of  the 
welfare  of  the  enlisted  men.  Fortunately  the  navy  does 
not  come  within  its  provisions.  Liquor-selling  in  that 
branch  of  the  service  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 

New  York  IndtfunJtnt  (Ind.) 

Every  one  knows  what  was  the  purpose  of  this  law. 
and  how  it  was  discussed  and  carried  through  congress, 
with  the  approval  not  only  of  the  temperance  people,  but 
also  of  leading  officers  of  the  army.  Did  they  intend  to 
stop  the  sale  of  liquor  in  the  canteens  or  not  ?  Of  course 
they  did.  Did  they  think  that  the  evils  of  the  sale  of 
liquor  would  be  stopped  simply  by  putting  a  civilian  in- 
stead of  a  soldier  behind  the  bar?  Of  course  they  did 
not.  Common  sense  rejects  this  strange  misinterpreta- 
tion of  the  law. 

Pittsburg  (Pa.)  Christian  Advnatt  (Meth.) 

The  attorney-general  of  the  United  States,  in  an 
opinion  given  to  the  secretary  of  war,  has  deliberately  de- 
fied the  will  of  congress  and  set  aside  the  clear  intentions 
of  its  act  relating  to  the  post  canteen. 

Boston  (Mass.)  Congrtgativnalist 

It  is  a  forced  and  unnatural  construction  of  the  plain 
intent  of  the  law,  and  reflects  no  credit  upon  the  attorney- 
general  or  the  administration. 

Boston  (Mass.)  Watchman  (Bapt.) 

Alger  and  Eagan  have  had  their  own  way  with  the 
commissary  department,  and  Alger  and  Griggs  are  having 
their  way  with  the  anti-canteen  law. 

+ 

State  Legislation 

Condensed  from  Press  Dispatt  hes  and  l.ocal  Papers 

The  Minnesota  house  has  adopted  the  senate's  strin- 
gent anti-trust  bill. 

The  governor  of  Alabama  last  week  issued  a  call  for 
an  extra  session  of  the  legislature  to  repeal  the  constitu- 
tional convention  act. 

The  Wisconsin  legislature  has  forbidden  the  use  of 
living-rooms  for  manufacturing  purposes. 

A  resolution  for  a  constitutional  amendment,  ap- 
proved by  the  Tennessee  house,  provides  that  the  gov- 
ernor, secretary  of  state,  treasurer  and  comptroller  be 
elected  for  four  years,  and  the  attorney-general  for  eight 
years. 

There  is  much  complaint  of  the  Pennsylvania  legisla- 
ture's failure  to  pass  required  revenue  bills.  Only  two 
were  enacted.  One  provides  for  the  payment  of  a  bonus 
of  one-third  of  a  cent  on  charters  and  on  the  authorized 
increase  of  capital  stock  of  certain  corporations ;  the 
other  for  a  like  bonus  on  bonds  which  corporations  other 
than  those  of  the  first-class  are  authorized  to  use. 

The  Wisconsin  senate  anti-lobby  bill  has  been  con- 
curred in  by  the  house.  It  distinguishes  between  lawyers 
who  appear  before  committees  and  the  others  who  do  busi- 
ness in  the  "third  house."  Each  must  be  registered,  to- 
gether with  the  name  of  the  person  or  corporation  em- 
ploying him  and  the  purpose  for  which  he  is  employed. 
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The  penalty  for  failure  to  register,  or  for  conduct  regarded 
by  the  legislature  as  reprehensible,  is  a  fine  of  from  $100 
to  $1,000,  and  a  deprivation  for  three  years  of  the  privi- 
lege to  lobby.  Another  enactment  authorizes  municipal- 
ities to  issue  bonds  to  aid  in  the  building  of  telephone 
lines.  The  senate  bill  requiring  state  patronage  to  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  counties  according  to  population  has 
been  rejected  by  the  house. 

A  resolution  for  a  constitutional  amendment  permit- 
ting surety  companies  to  furnish  bonds  for  state  and 
county  officials  has  passed  the  Arkansas  legislature.  That 
body  has  also  decided  to  erect  a  cotton  factor}*  at  the 
penitentiary.  The  legislature  has  enacted  a  law  providing 
that  in  all  suits  upon  life-insurance  policies  hereafter  issued 
it  shall  be  no  defense  that  the  insured  committed  suicide, 
any  stipulation  in  the  policy  to  that  contract  to  be  void. 
No  misrepresentation  made  in  obtaining  a  policy  shall  be 
deemed  material  or  render  the  policy  void  unless  the  mat- 
ter misrepresented  shall  have  actually  contributed  to  the 
contingency  or  event  on  which  the  policy  is  to  become 
due  and  payable,  and  whether  it  so  contributed  in  any 
case  shall  be  a  question  for  the  jury.  The  house,  by  a 
majority  of  one,  has  tabled  the  state  railroad  bill,  passed 
by  the  senate,  and  which  authorized  the  state  railroad- 
building  board,  created  two  years  ago,  to  build  a  state 
railroad  with  convict  labor,  to  issue  bonds,  and  to  lease 
the  property.  Like  action  was  taken  with  another  senate 
bill,  a  legacy  from  the  legislature  of  two  years  ago,  which 
proposed  to  give  to  any  corporation  five  hundred  acres  of 
state  lands  for  every  mile  of  road  built  in  the  state.  As 
the  end  of  the  session  is  near,  the  tabling  of  the  bills  is 
regarded  as  equivalent  to  rejection. 

+ 

Various  Topics 

Cable  advices  from  General  Otis  announce  that  "clearly 
seditious  and  treasonable  "  messages  have  been  sent  from 
the  United  States  to  the  volunteers  at  Manila  urging  them  to 
stand  by  their  rights,  to  refuse  to  fight  the  insurgents  and  to 
demand  their  discharge  from  the  army.  The  messages  have 
been  held  by  General  Otis  as  clearly  treasonable  and  will  not 
be  delivered  to  the  persons  to  whom  they  were  addressed. 
The  telegrams  are  attributed  by  some  papers  to  "  anti-expan- 
sionist traitors,"  and  by  others  to  the  friends  of  the  soldiers. 

In  our  last  issue  we  printed  some  comment  on  the  de- 
mands made  in  some  quarters  for  the  return  of  the  volunteers. 
The  Portland  Oregonian  voices  the  opinion  of  the  Pacific 
coast  on  the  subject,  saying  : 

The  Pacific  coast  volunteers  who  complained  about  their  re- 
tention  in  the  Philippines  when  the  war  with  Spain  seemed  over, 
and  there  was  no  likelihood  of  their  seeing  service  in  the  field, 
have  not  murmured  since  they  were  given  a  chance  to  prove 
their  mettle.  They  enlisted  nominally  for  the  war  with  Spain, 
but  have  shown  in  fact  that  they  proffered  their  services  against 
any  foe  of  the  American  flag.  Whimpering  may  be  heard  from 
Dakota  and  Nebraska  politicians,  but  it  is  highly  probable  the 
troops  from  those  states  will  show  their  contempt  of  it,  as  the 
Oregon  boys  would  voice  their  scorn  had  the  governor  of  this 
state  so  mistaken  their  quality  as  to  plead  for  their  withdrawal 
while  the  enemy  was  in  their  front. 

/to  s  ton  Post:  The  American  people  are  just  getting 
around  to  the  anniversaries  of  the  Spanish  war.  The  declar- 
ation of  war  has  slipped  quietly  by  ;  we  are  now  at  the  point 
where,  a  year  ago,  we  were  watching  Dewey's  approach  to 
the  Philippines  on  one  side  and  the  imaginary  approach  of  a 
Spanish  fleet  across  the  Atlantic  on  the  other  side.  We  fly 
flags  in  honor  of  the  greatest  nav&l  fight  of  this  generation, 
and  there  will  be  days  to  celebrate  here  and  there  all  through 
the  summer.  But  there  is  something  that  the  old  anni- 
versaries have  which  the  new  ones  lack.  It  is  the  sentiment 
ol  national  pride  rather  than  patriotism  which  is  inspired  by 
the  events  of  the  Spanish  war,  and  while  we  may  glory  in  the 
deeds  of  I>ewey  and  Sampson  and  Schley  and  our  volunteers 
at  Santiago,  it  is  the  old  anniversaries  that  stir  the  American 
soul  and  seem  to  demand  bells  and  cannon  and  firecrackers 
for  their  adequate  celebration. 


FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 

The  Peace  Conference  an  Obstacle  to  Peace 

V.  TcHF.RTKOKF,  in  the  April  Fortnightly  Rtvitu\  London.  (New 
York.    I-  Scott  Puli.  Co.)   Condensed  for  Public  Opinion 

As  a  Russian  exile  resident  in  England,  I  naturally 
follow  with  interest  the  present  agitation  for  organizing  a 
gigantic  expression  of  public  sympathy  with  the  czar's 
plan  for  limiting  the  further  increase  of  armaments. 
Moreover,  being  myself,  from  personal  conviction,  a  most 
decided  opponent  of  war,  it  would  seem  that,  no  less 
than  others,  I  ought  to  rejoice  that  the  most  pugnacious 
states  are  apparently  at  last  beginning  to  manifest  aspira- 
tions towards  peace,  and  also  that  in  this  they  are  meet- 
ing with  such  universal  and  enthusiastic  support. 
Nevertheless  1  find  myself  unable  to  rejoice  in  these 
manifestations.  I  am  struck  first  of  all  with  the  fact  that 
this  brilliant  torrent  of  words  in  praise  of  peace  and  of 
the  czar,  is  tending  in  the  direction  of  a  will-o'-the-wisp 
which  will  never  be  caught,  which,  indeed,  will  only  lead 
those  who  put  their  trust  in  it  further  into  the  mire. 

If  the  attention  of  a  crowd  of  people  suffocating  in  a 
dark  building  be  attracted  to  one  corner  far  from  the  exit, 
in  which,  however,  they  erroneously  believe  that  the  way 
out  is  to  be  found,  and  if  they  all  gather  together  in  this 
corner,  trying  by  their  united  efforts  to  force  a  door  that 
did  not  exist,  it  is  evident  that  the  chance  of  escape  will 
thereby  be  postponed,  and  will  be  regained  only  when 
those  men,  having  discovered  their  mistake,  recommence 
their  search  for  the  real  door.  And  it  is  the  same  with 
regard  to  the  way  of  deliverance  from  war.  There  is 
but  one  means  of  escape  ;  if  we  do  not  desire  war,  we 
must  not  ourselves  participate  in  it — we  must  not  enter 
into  the  military  service,  nor  in  any  way  lend  our  support 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  army. 

In  illustration  of  this  simple  truth,  let  me  quote  a 
passage  that  has  already  appeared  in  print :  "If  a  man  is 
addicted  to  drink  and  I  tell  bim  that  he  can  of  his  own 
accord  cease  drinking,  and  should  do  so — there  is  some 
hope  that  he  will  follow  my  advice ;  but  if  I  tell  him  that 
his  drunkenness  presents  an  intricate  and  difficult  problem, 
which  we  educated  men  will  try  to  solve  at  our  meetings, 
then  the  chances  are  that,  awaiting  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem, he  will  continue  drinking.  *'  This  is  so  evident  that  one 
must  be  blind  not  to  see  it.  And  yet  those  who  are  so 
enthusiastic  about  the  czar's  proposal  are  acting  just  as 
unreasonably  as  one  who  should  try  to  cure  the  inebriate 
by  discussing  at  meetings  the  problem  of  drunkenness. 
They  say,  "  to  refrain  altogether  from  the  maintenance  of 
the  army,  and  the  preparation  of  men  for  war,  is  impos- 
sible ;  for  separate  individuals  to  refuse  to  perform  mili- 
tary service  is  inadmissible  ;  but  it  is  both  possible  and 
admissible,  while  continuing  to  prepare  men  for  war,  to 
meet  for  the  discussion  of  the  best  means  to  avoid  over- 
stepping that  limit  of  armament,  within  which  the  state 
must  keep  if  it  is  not  to  become  financially  insolvent." 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  evident  that,  even  if  the  arrest 
of  further  armament  could  ensue  from  talking  at  con- 
gresses, this  would  only  contribute  to  the  facilitation  of 
war,  because  the  less  states  are  drained  by  excess  of  arma- 
ment in  time  of  peace — *'.  e.,  the  more  their  armaments 
correspond  to  the  financial  means  at  their  disposal— the 
more  resources  will  they  have  for  covering  the  enormous 
expenses  necessary  for  carrying  on  a  war.  Secondly,  it  is 
equally  evident  that  if  the  so-called  "great  powers,"  in 
their  efforts  to  overcome  one  another,  are  arming  them- 
selves to  the  utmost  limits  of  their  financial  resources, 
they  are  doing  so,  not  at  all  because  the  happy  thought 
of  uniting  their  representatives  in  congress  has  hitherto 
failed  to  present  itself  to  them,  but  as  the  result  of  some 
other  far  deeper  and  more  essential  cause.  Consequently, 
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the  arrest  of  further  armament  of  rival  powers  can  not 
possibly  be  obtained  by  means  of  congresses. 

It  is  neither  upon  debates  in  the  representative  as- 
semblies of  constitutional  governments,  nor  upon  the 
caprice  of  sovereigns  in  monarchical  ones,  that  the  extent 
of  armament  depends.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  every  state 
the  extent  of  armament  will  irresistibly  tend  to  be  precisely 
that  which  is  necessary  to  insure  the  country  against  ex- 
ternal attack,  and  to  keep  in  subjection  its  own  working 
masses  within ;  and  this  irresistible  tendency  will  be  lim- 
ited by  nothing  but  the  financial  resources  of  the  country, 
■  e.,  by  the  thickness  of  that  last  fleece  of  which  the 
laboring  mass  will  allow  itself  to  be  shorn  by  its  rulers. 
Only  when  the  consciousness  of  nations  has  ripened  to 
the  point  of  recognizing  the  preeminence  of  moral  wel- 
fare, as  compared  with  material,  and  when  they  cease  to 
protect  their  interests  with  weapons  of  war,  only  then  can 
the  increase  of  armaments  cease.  And  it  will  then  cease, 
not  through  conferences  of  the  ruling  classes  as  to  the 
most  economical  way  of  preparing  men  to  murder  each 
other,  but  by  the  working  masses,  who  form  the  bulk  o! 
ever)'  army,  quietly  refusing,  at  the  command  of  their 
masters,  to  slaughter  their  brother-men. 

The  enthusiasm  with  which  people  of  every  class 
hasten  to  take  part  in  the  present  peace  demonstrations, 
as  well  as  in  many  other  philanthropic  and  humanitarian 
movements  of  the  day.  arises  in  great  measure  at  least, 
from  the  desire  to  ease  one's  mind  by  protesting  against  a 
social  evil  that  has  become  too  evident,  while  instinc- 
tively avoiding  all  that  may  reveal  the  connection  between 
one's  own  personal  life  and  the  essential  causes  that  lie  at 
the  root  of  the  evil.  It  is  natural  that  those  whose  per- 
sonal well-being  rests  upon  the  present  social  order,  and 
who  are  therefore  not  at  all  inclined  to  dig  a  pit  for  them- 
selves by  admitting  its  inconsistency,  should  anxiously 
seek  a  way  out  of  the  dilemma  by  which  "both  the 
wolves  may  be  satisfied  and  the  sheep  remain  whole/' 
One  can  understand  how  welcome  to  them  is  a  proposal 
like  the  ciar's  rescript,  which  invites  them  to  participate  in 
a  grand  tournament  with  the  evil  of  war,  without  incurring 
the  slightest  risk  of  being  drawn  into  a  dangerous  exami- 
nation of  human  relations  in  general.  The  very  fact  so 
constantly  alluded  to,  that  the  proposal  emanates  from 
the  greatest  autocrat  in  the  world,  who,  one  may  add, 
personifies  one  of  the  most  retrograde  governments  in  ex- 
istence, which  stubbornly  opposes  all  progressive  ideas  of 
any  kind — this  fact  in  itself  insures  those  who  join  the 
movement  from  any  possible  risk  of  being  allured  into 
logical  inferences  of  too  extreme  a  character.  This  ex- 
plains how  it  is  that  the  happy  platform  of  verbal  denun- 
ciations against  excessive  armament,  by  which  no  one  is 
committed  to  anything,  has  become  the  scene  of  the  com- 
placent mutual  greetings  between  monarchs  of  the  most 
warlike  powers  and  radical  social  agitators,  free-thinking 
journalists  and  conservative  prelates,  unenlightened  shop- 
keepers and  advanced  socialistic  millionaires. 

But  it  may  be  objected  :  "What  harm  can  there  be  in 
the  attention  of  the  public  being  directed  to  the  most 
serious  evil  of  the  day  ?  At  all  events,  no  harm  can  thus 
be  incurred  f "  This,  unfortunately,  is  not  the  case. 
In  men's  aspirations  toward  the  highest  aims,  misdirected 
attention  and  fallacious  activity  often  do  more  harm  than 
quiet  waiting  and  patient  inactivity,  which  allow  the  true 
essence  of  things  to  unfold  more  clearly  and  correctly. 
In  the  present  instance  one  need  only  examine  attentively 
what  is  now  taking  place  before  our  eyes  in  order  to  see 
the  harm  of  these  wrongly  directed  efforts.  In  addition 
to  the  fact  that  the  use  of  erroneous  methods  of  combat- 
ing evil  distracts  men's  attention  from  the  only  true  one, 
the  application  of  any  "  modifying"  process  to  the  exter- 
nal results  of  an  evil  only  diminishes  the  conspicuousncss 
of  that  evil,  thereby  weakening  the  repulsion  it  inspires. 


Lord  Cromer's  Report  on  "The  Waste 
Soudan  " 

Lord  Cromer's  report  on  Egypt  and  the  Soudan  is 
this  year  a  report  on  the  Soudan  and  Kgypt.  The  present 
year's  deficit  is  estimated  at  jCi32>°°°-  The  policy  of 
war  on  limited  liability  has  been  so  far  economical. 
Since  the  spring  of  1896  to  the  present  time  the  cam- 
paigns have  cost  less  than  two  and  a  half  millions,  and  of 
that  sum  a  large  proportion  has  gone  in  works  that  will 
not  be  unproductive.  For  instance,  over  a  million  (J[i,- 
181,372)  has  been  for  railways,  and  ,£21,825  for  tele- 
graphs. The  gunboats  will  last  over  many  years;  actual 
military  expenditure  is  put  down  by  Lord  Cromer  at  less 
than  a  million — ^996,223. 

In  discussing  the  future  in  the  Soudan  Lord  Cromer 
is  very  cautious,  and  he  does  not  allow  his  government  to 
be  under  any  illusions  as  to  the  value  of  the  new  posses- 
sion. The  country  wants  railways;  and  one  or  two  facts 
are  stated  which  bring  home  to  us  the  importance  of 
communications  in  our  social  system.  From  Khartoum 
to  Gedarif  is  no  more  than  122  miles  by  straight  course — 
about  1 43  miles  by  the  winding  river.  Yet  grain  has 
been  at  famine  prices  in  Omdurman,  when  at  Gedanf  it 
was  so  plentiful  as  to  be  almost  unsalable.  All  that 
will  be  changed  when  the  railway  is  extended  to  the 
upper  waters  of  the  Blue  Nile,  Sir  Samuel  Baker's 
"  granary  of  the  Soudan."  Extension  of  railways  in  that 
direction  is  most  urgent  in  Lord  Cromer's  opinion.  But 
he  is  not  in  favor  of  haste.  The  government  must  be  the 
pioneer  at  least  of  railway  enterprise  in  the  Soudan  until 
the  country  is  nearer  paying  its  way,  and  precisely  be- 
cause it  does  not  pay  its  way  the  government  must  move 
with  caution.    Says  Lord  Cromer: 

Egyptian  finance  is  in  a  thoroughly  sound  condition,  but, 
however  desirable  it  may  be  to  push  on  as  rapidly  as  possible 
the  development  of  the  Soudan,  it  would  not  be  either 
prudent  or  just  to  the  Egyptian  taxpayers  to  run  any  risk  that 
the  present  position  of  assured  solvency,  which  is  the  result 
of  many  years  of  sustained  labor,  should  be  in  any  degree 
imperiled  in  order  to  provide  for  the  necessities  of  the 
Soudan. 

The  report  is  a  positive  damper  of  hopes  as  to  imme- 
diate commercial  advantages  in  the  Soudan.  Europeans 
can  not  reside  there  in  any  numbers  until  the  country  is 
more  settled.  Beyond  Wadi  Haifa  any  traveler  at  present 
would  find  much  difficulty  in  providing  himself  with  food 
and  shelter.    Khartoum  is  nothing  but  a  collection  of 


Minister*,  like  the  fisherman  In  the  Arabian  Nights,  are  alarmed  at  the 

tumble  spirit*  which  have  issued  trotn  their  legislative  jars.  I.-  p.!  Sallsburv 
and  Mr.  UmU  Balfour  view  the  Hume  Rule  Jinn  with  horror,  and  Mr.  Balfour 
watches  with  painlul  Interest  what  may  emerge  from  the  one  ot  which  he  had 
charge,  whilst  Mr.  Ritchie  Hies  from  the  monster  which  he  evoked  in  |8S8. 
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ruined  mud  hut*.  A  hotel,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  con- 
structed before  next  winter.  For  the  time  being  we  are 
told  the  Soudan  is  closed. 

The  want  of  population  is  a  very  serious  difficulty.  I 
conceive  that  the  population  of  the  Soudan  was  at  no  time 
very  dense.  It  is  now  extremely  sparse.  The  country  be- 
tween the  Athara  and  Khartoum,  which  is  inhabited  by  the 
Jaalin  tribe,  has  been  almost  depopulated.  I  recently  visited 
Meternmeh.  It  was  formerly  one  of  the  trade  centers  of  the 
Soudan.  The  ruins  of  the  towns  are  sufficient  to  show  that 
it  must  have  been  inhabited  by  a  numerous  population.  I 
was  informed  that  it  now  contains  160  men  and  over  1 ,000 
women.  From  what  I  myself  saw,  I  can  well  believe  this 
statement  to  be  correct.  Almost  the  whole  adult  male  popu- 
lation was  massacred  by  the  Dervishes.  I  should  add  that 
all  accounts  agree  in  describing  the  Soudanese  as  a  far  less 
industrious  people  than  the  F.gyptians.  It  is  probable  that 
the  difficulties  arising  from  these  and  other  causes  will  be 
eventually  overcome,  but  in  considering  the  future  of  the 
Soudan  it  is  well  to  bear  them  in  mind. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  report  Lord  Cromer  half 
apologizes  for  his  despondency,  and  says: 

In  spite  of  difficulties,  there  is,  I  hope  and  believe,  no 
reason  to  take  a  despondent  view  of  the  cause  of  progress  in 
the  Soudan.  I  would  beg  those  who  take  an  interest  in  this 
matter  to  remember  the  general  course  of  events  in  Egypt. 
For  some  few  years  after  the  British  occupation  not  a  little 
surprise,  and  even  disappointment,  was  expressed  that  no 
striking  and  immediate  results  were  apparent  from  the  new 
conditions  under  which  Egypt  was  governed.  Eventually 
the  tide  set  in  the  direction  of  progress,  and  has  continued  to 
now  steadily  at  an  ever-increasing  pace.  The  work  of  intro- 
ducing civilization  into  the  Soudan  may  not  improbably  pre- 
sent somewhat  similar  features.  Time  is,  above  all  things, 
required.  It  has  taken  sixteen  years  to  elevate  Egypt  to  its 
present  relative  degree  ol  prosperity.  For  the  moment,  the 
main  point  which  it  would  seem  necessary  to  hear  in  mind  in 
connection  with  the  Soudan  is  that  it  is  not  much  more  than 
as  many  weeks  since  Lord  Kitchener's  brilliant  victory  at 
Omdurman  opened  out  the  way  for  the  action  of  the  civil 
reformer. 

+ 

The  Nationalist  Triumph  in  Ireland 

Dublin  Correspondent  London  Dmily  Newt 
The  last  of  the  results  of  the  county  council  elections 
show  that  the  Nationalist  triumph  throughout  the  entire 
country — even  including  Ulster — has  been  a  complete  and 
crashing  one.  The  figures  are,  Nationalists,  544  ;  Union- 
ists, 119.  The  figures  to  everyone  in  Ireland  speak  for 
themselves,  and  convey  lessons  which  can  not  fail  to  have 
their  effect  on  the  future  of  the  country.  It  is  apparent 
that  in  the  people's  minds  home  rale  has  the  first  place 
before  everything,  and  that  will  remain  until  the  idea 
becomes  an  actual  reality,  the  question  which  will 
be  used  as  the  test  for  every  candidate  for  membership  of 
a  local  governing  body. 

A  powerful  weapon  having  been  placed  in  the  people's 
hands,  they  are  using  it  for  the  attainment  of  those  ends 
which  appeal  most  strongly  to  their  national  faith.  They 
have  shown  by  the  election  results  that  the  day  of  the 
ascendency  party  is  gone  for  ever.  The  landlord  and  his 
class  may  continue  to  live  their  lives  amongst  the  people, 
but  their  "  Unionism,"  as  the  Daily  Express  puts  it,  is  an 
absolute  bar  to  their  being  allowed  any  part  in  local 
affairs.  The  position  as  it  is  thus  revealed  shows  that 
those  who  wish  to  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  working  for 
their  country  must  be  as  one  with  the  people  in  their 
aspirations.  It  is  apparent  already  that  those  consider- 
ations have  had  effect.  Lord  Emly,  Lord  Greville,  Sir 
Walter  Nugent,  General  Massey,  and  others,  who  were 
formerly  strong  Unionists  having  appealed  for  Nationalist 
support  as  believers  in  the  home-rule  principle.  It  may 
be  taken  for  granted  that  this  tendency  will  become  more 
marked  as  time  goes  on. 
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Another  very  remarkable  feature  of  the  elections  is 
the  fact  that  the  Nationalists,  in  the  face  of  opposing 
counsels,  acted  together  without  distinction  as  to  par- 
ticular sections  of  Nationalism.  Throughout  the  contest 
the  question  of  Pamellitc  or  anti-Parnellite  was  practically 
not  raised  at  all,  and  it  was  evident  on  all  sides  that, 
however  the  leaders  may  be  divided,  the  people  are  them- 
selves united.  This  has  come  as  a  tremendous  surprise 
upon  many  here.  It  was  feared  that  owing  to  dissension 
in  the  country,  and  the  absence  of  any  recognized  con- 
trolling force,  the  people  would  have  carried  away  the 
arguments  addressed  to  them,  and  would  have  divided 
their  forces.  The  fact  that  they  did  not  do  so,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  acted  together  without  considering  whether 
a  candidate  wasDillonite.Healyite.or  Redmondite,  display- 
ing the  same  spirit  of  enthusiasm  which  used  to  character- 
ise them  in  the  days  of  Mr.  ParneH's  triumphs,  has  had  a 
wonderful  effect  throughout  the  country. 

Another  striking  feature  of  the  contests  which  have  just 
terminated,  and  which  have  efTected  so  extraordinary  a 
revolution  in  the  country,  is  the  orderliness  and  peaceful- 
ness  with  which  they  were  carried  out.  There  was  noth- 
ing in  the  elections  which  showed  the  existence  of  any 
personal  or  class  hostility,  apart  from  the  hostility  due  to 
conflicting  views  on  political  questions.  One  or  two 
scenes  of  slight  disorder  there  were,  certainly,  but  in  no 
case  were  the  Nationalists  responsible  for  them. 

As  to  the  men  who  compose  the  new  councils,  it  may  be 
said  that  those  selected  are  on  the  whole  good,  sound  busi- 
ness men,  who  should  be  able  to  deal  in  a  practical,  sensible 
manner  with  the  many  details  of  local  government.  The 
Irish  Times,  the  leading  Liberal  Unionist  organ  recog- 
nizes that  there  are  on  the  councils  men  of  intelligence  and 
experience,  and  adds,  "No  one  has  suggested,  not  even 
the  bitterest  of  English  critics,  or  the  most  pessimistic  of 
our  superior  advisers,  that  there  will  be  anything  like  a 
corrupt  misuse  of  powers.  The  councils  may  be  led 
astray  in  their  philanthropies,  they  may  overspend  in  their 
abilities,  they  may  even  manage  their  patronage  unwisely, 
but  there  is  no  reason  for  believing  that  their  proceedings 
will  not  be  as  honorably  conducted  as  those  of  similar 
bodies  on  the  other  side  of  the  water."  By  the  elections 
the  whole  face  of  the  country  has  been  changed,  and  the 
old  order  which  reigned  for  generations  has  passed  away. 
The  time  has  now  come  to  test  the  ability  of  those  who 
have  hitherto  been  refused  recognition,  and  judging  from 
the  ability  as  business  men  of  those  selected,  and  from 
their  political  principles,  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  working  of  the  new  system  will  strengthen  the 
home-rule  movement  and  facilitate  the  solution  of  the 
home-rule  problem. 

Various  Topics 

Russia  and  Great  Britain  have  signed  an  agreement  re- 
garding their  spheres  of  influence  in  China.  The  French 
press  comments  bitterly  on  the  agreement,  the  exact  terms  of 
which  are  not  known. 

La  Gironde.  Bordeaux:  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach,  finding 
himself  face  to  face  with  a  deficit  of  nearly  three  millions,  has 
chosen  to  provide  for  it  by  putting  a  further  duty  on  wine, 
though  there  were  twenty  other  ways  of  extricating  himself 
from  the  difficulty.  The  prospect  of  injuring  the  French  trade 
had  a  large  place  in  his  plans.  Not  having  been  able  to  make 
war  against  us  with  cannon,  he  has  transferred  it  to  the  bat- 
tlefield of  commerce,  using  customs  duties  as  his  weapons. 

Pall  .l/a/l  Gazette:  The  really  remarkable  feature  in  the 
reports  of  the  Primrose  wedding  is  the  unanimous  evidence 
of  Lord  Rosebery's  personal  popularity.  Some  of  the  Liberal 
journals  do  not  seem  quite  happy  about  it,  and  he  is,  in  conse- 
quence, gravely  implored  to  cultivate  a  sense  of  responsibility. 
The  problem  has  been  rendered  more  unguessable  than  ever. 
It  is  not  so  much  ••  What  shall  we  do  with  him  ?"  as  ••  What 
will  he  do  with  us  ?" 
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SOCIOLOGICAL 

The  Marriage  of  the  Unfit 

The  I/jndon  Hnpital.  Condensed  (or  Public  Opinion 
This  is  one  of  the  subjects  which  keeps  continually 
recurring  in  both  medical  and  sociological  literature,  from 
the  days  of  Lycurgus,  through  Sir  Thomas  More's 
"  Utopia,"  down  to  our  own  times.  The  unanimity  of 
opinion  upon  it  among  experts  is  most  striking.  All  re- 
fer to  its  prevention  regretfully  as  a  "counsel  of  perfec- 
tion," unattainable  only  on  account  of  human  ignorance 
and  prejudice.  The  desirability  of  preventing  the  mar- 
riage of  the  unfit  by  legal  means  if  possible  is  taken  for 
granted,  and  the  only  thing  against  such  measures  is  the 
immense  practical  difficulty  of  their  enforcement.  But 
somehow  little  or  nothing  has  been  done  about  it  since 
the  Spartan  experiment — which  collapsed.  Without  at- 
tempting to  decide  whether  this  inactivity  was  masterly 
or  otherwise  we  would  like  briefly  to  call  attention  to  a 
few  considerations  which  we  think  are  hardly  given  suf- 
ficient weight  in  the  discussion  of  this  problem.  First  of 
all  is  the  extreme  difficulty  of  defining  the  term  "unfit." 
There  are  at  least  three  kinds  of  unfitness — physical, 
mental,  and  moral — and  unfortunately,  or  fortunately, 
they  seldom  all  occur  in  one  individual.  The  prize- 
fighter and  thie  Hooligan  may  be  extremely  fit  physically, 
which  may  be  all  the  fitness  required  of  them  by  society, 
but  mentally  and  morally  the  less  said  of  them  the  better. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  philosopher,  the  Rousseau,  a 
model  of  fitness  mentally,  may  be  decidedly  lacking  in 
both  physique  and  morals 

Supposing  we  were  to  take  a  perfectly  simple  standard 
and  forbid  the  marriage  of  the  habitual  criminal.  Three 
serious  considerations  would  present  themselves  at  once. 
First,  that  the  criminal  classes  either  marry  (or  more 
commonly  form  voluntary  connections,  to  which  both 
parties  are  often  curiously  faithful)  very  young,  and  in 
many  cases  would  already  have  offspring  before  they  have 
been  convicted  a  sufficient  number  of  times  to  be  classed 
as  "habitual."  Second,  that  the  fertility  of  these  people 
is  already  low,  and  the  death-rate  among  their  children 
extremely  high,  from  disease,  exposure,  and  neglect. 
Third,  that  the  "habitual  criminal  "  is  an  anachronism 
and  an  absurdity  which  ought  to  be  no  longer  tolerated 
in  a  civilized  community.  Upon  the  third  conviction  he 
should  be  promptly  committed  to  a  reformatory,  under 
indeterminate  sentence,  there  to  remain  until  he  either 
reforms  or  die*.  Mr.  Brockway's  results  at  Klmira  (New 
York)  have  shown  that  eighty  percent  of  even  "criminals 
born  "  reform  within  four  years  when  once  they  under- 
stand that  they  are  committed  until  they  do,  and  seldom 
need  a  second  "course."  So  that  rational  treatment  of 
the  criminal  would  practically  eliminate  this  danger  with- 
out the  need  of  such  drastic  measures.  Behind  all  which, 
of  course,  lies  the  brutal  fact  that  to  forbid  the  criminal 
to  marry  is  simply  to  quadruple  his  illicit  connections. 
He  would  be  only  too  glad  of  the  excuse. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  question  of  prohibition  upon 
physical  grounds.  It  would,  of  course,  be  absord  to 
adopt  a  standard  of  height,  weight,  or  muscular  strength, 
or  any  tests  of  physical  development.  Nor  would  our 
darling  conception,  "a  good  constitution,"  be  of  any 
value,  for  it  would  take  a  genius  to  either  define  it  or  to 
detect  its  absence  with  certainty.  Many  a  puny  child 
and  pale  stripling  will  outwork  and  outlive  his  sturdier- 
looking  brother,  and  after  being  "delicate"  for  half  a 
lifetime,  will  grow  into  a  vigorous  middle  age  and  die 
over  seventy.  As  for  "disease  tendencies,"  nearly  all 
that  are  definable  are  really  early  stages  of  the  disease 
itself ;  so  that  practically  nothing  but  the  presence  of 
actual  disease  could  be  relied  upon  as  a  bar,  and  this  bar 


is  to  a  considerable  extent  already  operative.  The  only 
exceptions  which  we  think  could  reasonably  be  raised  to 
this  rule  would  be  the  cases  in  which  there  was  a  family 
history  of  consumption,  of  epilepsy,  or  of  insanity. 
Syphilis,  of  course,  enforces  its  own  prohibitions,  and 
permits  comparatively  few  infected  offspring  to  survive. 
As  to  consumption,  its  heredity  has  been  pretty  thoroughly 
disproved,  the  only  thing  transmitted  being  a  certain  de- 
gree of  predisposition  to  the  attack  of  the  bacillus.  How 
great  this  is  is  quite  unsettled  ;  but  the  few  figures  ob- 
tainable from  insurance  reports  indicate  that  it  seldom 
exceeds  fifteen  or  twenty  per  cent.  And  are  we  justified 
in  forbidding  the  banns  of  an  intelligent,  honorable,  and 
industrious  young  man  or  woman  simply  on  the  grounds 
that  the  chances  are  one  in  five  in  favor  of  his  developing 
the  disease,  and  that  in  that  case  one-fifth  of  his  offspring 
may  possibly  develop  it  1  A  brief  mathematical  process 
will  show  the  chances  of  the  disease  appearing  in  his 
children  to  be  one  in  twenty-five.  And  of  "  consump- 
tive "  families  have  come  some  of  our  choicest  spirits — 
Keats,  Shelley,  Hood,  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

+ 

The  Great  Problem  of  the  Small  Boy 

Graham  Taylor  in  the  Chicago  (HI.)  Advantt.    Condensed  for 
ri  HLIC  OI1NION 

The  small  boy  is  the  big  problem  confronting  not 
only  the  social  settlement,  but  the  police  court  and  all 
the  agencies  at  work  for  the  betterment  of  the  conditions 
of  life  in  our  city  centers.  A  burly  police  magistrate 
once  let  his  big  heart  speak  out  before  a  civic  federation 
committee,  of  which  the  writer  was  a  member,  in  this 
outburst  of  despairing  good  nature:  "  Every  one  of  us 
police  justices  would  give  a  hundred  dollars  out  of  his 
own  pocket  to  any  one  who  can  tell  him  what  to  do 
with  the  juvenile  delinquents  who  come  before  him. "  The 
very  safety  and  civilization  of  our  city  life  depend  upon 
the  intelligent  study  and  practical  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion. It  is  not  the  problem,  however,  of  the  homeless 
waif,  with  whom  the  orphan  asylum  or  the  houses  of 
refuge  or  the  home-finding  societies  more  or  less  effect- 
ively and  finally  deal.  Much  less  is  it  the  problem  of 
what  we  are  to  do  with  the  comparatively  few  "incor- 
rigihles "  who  can  easily  be  committed  to  the  reform 
schools.  The  real  and  great  problem  is  to  preoccupy 
with  good  influences  and  prepossess  with  high  ideals  the 
boys  and  the  girls  who,  in  far  vaster  numbers,  are  living 
at  home,  but  whose  home-life  is  inadequate  to  meet  the 
legitimate  cravings  of  their  youthful  natures  and  whose 
parents  need  the  friendly  cooperation  of  those  who  have 
larger  educational,  social  and  recreative  resources  than 
they  can  command.  The  public  school  teachers  are  often 
the  best  advisers  and  the  truest  friends  of  many  of  these 
parents  and  their  children,  but  their  efforts  are  seriously 
circumscribed,  both  by  the  lack  of  assembly  halls,  play- 
grounds and  other  greatly  needed  equipment  for  our 
school  buildings  in  the  neediest  districts,  by  the  lack  of 
time  for  personal  and  club  work,  and  perhaps  most  of 
all  by  the  fact  that  few  teachers  working  in  the  most 
dense  and  destitute  districts  live  in  the  neighborhood  of 
their  schools.  To  private  and  volunteer  effort,  therefore, 
is  left  the  cooperation  with  the  family  struggle  and  the 
school  endeavor  to  solve  the  mighty  problem  of  child 
life. 

Thousands  of  boys  are  growing  up  in  the  cities  with 
practically  no  influence  to  mould  their  character  other 
than  that  of  the  street.  Many  of  these  boys,  in  spite  of 
disadvantageous  surroundings,  will  become  worthy  men, 
but  many  others  will  drift  into  the  dependent  and  crim- 
inal classes.  To  help  the  former  and  to  save  the  latter 
is  the  task  of  the  social  worker.  Methods  vary  with  the 
need.    The  boys'  club  with  its  forms  of  activity,  the  in- 
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dostrial  school,  the  library  and  reading-room,  the  educa- 
tional classes  and  the  gymnasium  all  contribute.  The 
worker  must  contend  with  many  hindrances.  He  can 
have  the  boy  but  a  few  hours  out  of  each  week.  All  the 
rest  of  the  time  the  influence  of  the  street  is  undoing 
what  the  work  may  have  accomplished.  As  a  means  of 
meeting  this  difficulty  and  giving  opportunity  for  the  full- 
est influence  for  good  the  summer  camp  is  becoming  a 
prominent  feature  of  social  settlement  work. 

The  experience  of  Chicago  Commons  in  its  camp  for 
the  boys  at  Elgin  last  summer  proves  something  of  the 
value  of  this  work.  To  remove  the  boy  from  the  in- 
fluence of  the  crowded  tenement  district  during  the  sum- 
mer months  and  place  him  amid  surroundings  where  the 
good  rather  than  the  bad  in  his  nature  is  called  forth  is 
well  worth  all  that  it  costs.  But  with  this  comes  the  op- 
portunity for  a*  constant  personal  influence  over  the  boy 
and  a  strengthening  of  that  friendship  which  is  so  strong 
a  force  in  helping  him  to  a  better  life.  In  the  work  of 
the  camp  and  the  cultivation  of  our  farm  an  opportunity 
was  furnished  for  discipline  and  character- development 
along  th«  line  of  industrial  training.  That  this  had  its 
influence  on  the  boy  was  evident  from  the  improvement 
in  conduct  during  his  stay  in  camp.  An  increased  inte- 
rest and  faithfulness  in  work,  a  greater  trustworthiness, 
was  very  apparent.  Most  encouraging  of  all  was  the 
change  in  spirit  from  one  of  selfishness,  each  seeking  his 
own  advantage,  to  one  of  mutual  helpfulness  and  kindly 
cooperation.  The  summer  camp  proved  the  most  effect- 
ive attempt  which  the  Commons  has  yet  made  toward  the 
upbuilding  of  character  among  its  boys. 

+ 

Massachusetts  and  the  Death  Penalty 

P.M  I.  Stanuish.  in  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Christian  Ktgiiter.  Excerpt 

There  is  a  bill  before  the  present  legislature  of  Massa- 
chusetts to  abolish  the  death  penalty.  A  largely  attended 
committee  hearing  has  been  held,  where  many  spoke 
earnestly  in  favor  of  the  bill,  and  only  one  man  appeared 
as  a  remonstrant.  Four  states — Michigan,  Rhode  Island, 
Wisconsin,  and  Maine — long  since  wiped  capital  punish- 
ment off  their  statute  books.  Has  not  the  time  come 
for  Massachusetts  and  other  states  also  to  expunge  forever 
from  their  criminal  code  this  last  remaining  relic  of  bar- 
barous times  ? 

The  only  possible  argument  for  its  retention  would  be 
the  claim  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  well-being 
and  safety  of  society  that  it  take  the  life  of  him  who  de- 
liberately takes  the  life  of  another.  If  this  claim  was  ever 
well  grounded,  it  was  in  the  earlier  times,  when  violence 
was  more  rampant  and  the  machinery  of  justice  loss  per- 
fect. It  has  not  the  slightest  standing  today  in  this  cul- 
tured modem  state,  for  the  abolishment  of  the  death 
penalty  in  other  communities  has  not  brought  disaster 
there;  and  nobody  claims  that  life  is  safer  in  Massachu- 
setts than  in  Rhode  Island.  In  fact,  in  Michigan  at  least, 
murders  decreased  perceptibly  after  the  substitution  of  life 
imprisonment  for  the  death  penalty.  During  the  thirteen 
years  preceding  the  change  there  were  thirty-seven  mur- 
ders, while  in  the  succeeding  thirteen  years  there  were 
only  thirty-one,  although  the  population  had  increased 
fifty  per  cent.  If  the  same  ratio  bad  held,  there  would 
have  been  fifty-five  instead  of  thirty-one  murders,  showing 
a  decrease  of  over  forty  per  cent.  In  the  other  three 
states  a  diminution  of  murders  has  also  followed  the 
change  of  penalty.   The  reasons  for  this  are  self-evident. 

First,  the  infliction  of  death  upon  the  murderer  tends 
to  harden  the  sensibilities  of  the  people.  Crime  was  never 
so  rampant  in  England  as  when  death  was  the  penalty  for 
two  hundred  different  crimes,  petty  larceny  even  being 
one  of  them.  Pickpockets  plied  their  vocation  in  the 
crowds  that   surged   around   the  gallows   where  one 


of  their  own  fraternity  was  being  hung  for  his  misdeeds. 
Why  does  every  civilized  state  today  guillotine,  hang, 
or  electrocute  its  murderers  in  private?  Because  all 
recognise  that  public  executions  are  brutalizing.  Private 
ones  are,  too,  for  exactly  the  same  reason,  but  less  so, 
because  the  newspaper  account  of  the  legalized  launching 
of  a  soul  into  eternity  by  way  of  the  scaffold  or  electro- 
cutors  chair  makes  a  slighter  impression  than  the  enact- 
ment of  the  terrible  tragedy  before  one's  very  eyes. 

And,  second,  as  intelligence,  culture,  and  the  concep- 
tion of  human  brotherhood  increase  in  a  community,  it 
becomes  more  and  more  difficult  to  secure  verdicts  of 
"guilty"  in  murder  trials,  when  juries  know  that  death  is 
to  be  the  fate  of  the  poor  wretch  in  the  prisoner's  box. 
It  was  an  easy  matter  a  hundred  years  ago  for  a  judge  on 
a  single  circuit  in  Ireland  to  sentence  ninety-eight  persons 
to  death  for  various  crimes,  ninety-seven  of  whom  were 
executed.  But  today,  in  Great  Britain  and  in  this 
country,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  enforce  the  law  against 
murder.  There  are  about  2,500  murders  annually  in  the 
United  States,  and  only  about  one  hundred  hangings  and 
electrocutions,  with  another  one  hundred  lynchings.  The 
fact  is  that  men  shrink  from  fixing  the  irrevocable  doom 
of  a  brother  man,  and  convictions  where  death  is  the 
penalty  are  execedir  gly  difficult  to  secure. 

+ 

Marriage  Reform  in  Porto  Rico 

New  York  Indrptndtnt.  Condensed  for  Public  Opinion 
General  Henry,  as  military  governor  of  Porto  Rico,  is 
invested  with  such  ample  power  that  he  is  not  only  gov- 
ernor-general, but  legislature.  With  a  stroke  of  his  pen 
he  can  cut  out  a  chapter  of  the  civil,  commercial  or  crim- 
inal code  and  insert  a  new  one.  But  he  is  using  this 
great  power  with  such  wisdom  that  Porto  Ricansare  reap- 
ing untold  benefits.  One  of  his  latest  orders,  which  it  is 
no  secret  to  say  was  proposed  and  prepared  by  the  United 
States  commissioner,  Dr.  Carroll,  at  General  Henry's  re- 
quest, revolutionizes  the  subject  of  civil  marriage. 

Perhaps  no  more  serious  evil  has  existed  in  Porto 
Rico  than  the  disregard  of  marriage.  More  than  half  of 
the  couples  are  living  in  concubinage.  More  than  half 
the  children  are  born  out  of  wedlock.  As  the  people,  all 
Catholics,  could  be  married,  under  the  Spanish  law,  only 
ecclesiastically,  any  change  of  law  was  a  delicate  task;  but 
after  full  consultation  the  new  order  was  approved  by  the 
secretary  of  state,  himself  a  devout  Catholic,  who  was  in 
consultation,  we  doubt  not,  with  the  chief  ecclesiastical 
authorities.  By  Article  42  of  the  civil  code  only  those 
persons  who  were  non-Catholics  could  take  advantage  of 
the  law  of  civil  marriage.  If  a  Catholic  wished  to  be 
married  civilly  for  any  reason,  he  could  not  do  so  until 
he  abjured  the  faith.  This  was  the  interpretation  which 
the  municipal  judges  very  generally  gave  the  article. 
This  article  has  now  been  reformed  so  that  any  person  is 
at  perfect  liberty,  so  far  as  the  law  is  concerned,  to  choose 
whether  he  will  be  married  by  the  ecclesiastical  or  the 
civil  rite.  The  ecclesiastical  section  is  amended  so  that 
ministers  of  all  faiths  who  have  the  necessary  faculty  from 
their  denominations  may  perform  the  ecclesiastical  cere- 
mony according  to  the  rites  of  their  own  particular 
religion. 

As  a  matter  of  fact, one  of  the  reasons  most  frequently 
alleged  for  living  together  without  marriage  is  that  they 
could  not  afford  to  pay  the  fees.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
testimony  to  the  effect  that  these  fees  were  onerous,  par- 
ticularly where  marriage  took  place  in  the  evening,  which 
social  customs  required.  One  case  is  given  of  the  mar- 
riage recently  of  a  lieutenant  of  volunteers  to  a  native 
girl.  The  priest  demanded  as  a  fee  for  the  ceremony  one 
hundred  dollars,  and  finally  consented,  after  much  hag- 
gling, to  take  sixty-five  dollars.    By  the  reform  which 
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General  Henry  has  inaugurated  it  will  now  be  possible 
for  any  of  these  persons  to  be  married.  Of  course  the 
Catholics  who  take  advantage  of  this  new  law  may  be 
excommunicated  by  overiealous  priests.  That  is  a  hazard 
which  they  will  have  to  take,  and  in  most  instances  prob- 
ably will  be  willing  to  take.  At  any  rate  the  path  to 
civil  marriage  is  cleared  of  all  possible  obstructions  and 
probably  this  2/ery  fact  will  stimulate  the  representatives 
of  the  church  to  make  ecclesiastical  marriage  much 
easier.  Of  course  one  of  the  difficulties,  that  of  relation- 
ship of  the  contracting  parties  within  the  fourth  degree,  is 
not  removed.  That  is  a  real  difficulty,  because  as  there 
is  little  migration  between  the  municipal  districts  of  the 
island  the  people  of  the  smaller  communities  nearly  all 
come,  in  course  of  time,  to  be  related.  The  new  law 
does  not  remove  the  probibition  of  the  marriage  of  cous- 
ins, but  as  many  in  that  relation  have  been  married 
hitherto  by  obtaining  an  ecclesiastical  dispensation  that 
method  will  still  be  open. 

It  is  undoubtedly  a  great  moral  reproach  to  Porto 
Rico  that  a  majority  of  those  living  together  should  be 
living  in  concubinage  and  that  a  majority  of  the  births 
should  be  illegitimate.  The  governor-general  has  adopted 
the  best  means  within  his  power  of  opening  a  way  of  es- 
cape from  such  a  reproach,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that 
the  results  will  be  such  as  entirely  to  justify  the  exercise 
of  his  power  in  the  issuing  of  the  new  decree. 

+ 

Various  Topics 

A  cottperative  colony,  similar  to  that  at  Kuskin,  Tenn.,  is 
to  be  formed  at  Porterville.  California. 

Thirty  schools  in  New  York  will  be  used  for  eight  weeks 
during  the  summer  as  play-schools  for  the  poor. 

The  first  number  of  the  Star  of  hope,  a  bi-weekly  paper 
published  by  the  convicts  of  Sing  Sing  prison,  has  appeared. 
The  paper  is  edited  and  printed  under  the  warden's  super- 
vision. Assisting  the  warden,  and  acting  as  editor,  is  "  No. 
1,500,"  who  is  said  to  be  the  only  newspaper  man  serving  a 
sentence  in  Sing  Sing. 

Before  J.  Picrpont  Morgan  sailed  for  Europe  on  April  5  he 
announced  to  the  trustees  of  the  society  of  the  Lying-in  hos- 
pital that  he  was  satisfied  that  the  conditions  on  which  he 
offered  them  $1,000,000  with  which  to  build  a  new  hospital 
building  had  been  complied  with  and  that  the  money  was  at 
their  disposal  whenever  they  wished  to  take  possession  of  it. 

Brooklyn  has  a  ■•  Hospital  for  Breadwinners,"  to  be  occu- 
pied by  women,  and  although  an  unfortunate  woman  who  had 
lost  all  her  money  would  probably  be  cared  for  in  the  same 
way  as  her  sisters,  it  is  understood  that  the  class  whith  it  is 
intended  to  benefit  most  directly  is  that  large  body  of  the  in- 
telligent, thrifty  and  industrious  that  cams  its  livelihood  by 
services  as  clerks,  typewriters,  stenographers,  nurses,  dress- 
makers, etc. 

Boston  Transcript : — During  the  last  two  months  over 
three  hundred  women  and  girls  have  come  to  Boston  and 
have  been  cared  lor  or  directed  to  their  destination  by  the 
matrons  of  the  young  travelers*  aid  society.  It  is  perfectly 
fair  to  suppose  that  the  most  of  these  girls  would  have  fallen 
into  complications  more  or  less  serious  had  they  not  been 
met  at  the  railway  stations  by  a  motherly  woman  in  whom  all 
the  railway  officials  have  confidence,  and  who  is  sent  to  care 
for  just  such  lonely,  ignorant  or  dazed  women  and  girls  who 
daily  arrive  in  Boston. 

Mrs.  L.  M.  Cordon,  a  prominent  woman  in  Atlanta,  Ga., 
suggests  for  the  protection  of  women  in  the  sparsely  settled 
districts  of  the  south  the  organization  of  a  county  police  or 
rural  militia,  with  the  power  of  drum-head  court-martial  that 
is  possessed  by  similar  bands  over  the  Mexican  border.  "  It 
would  be  a  wise  investment  for  our  farmers."  she  says,  "  to 
add  a  fund  to  what  should  be  contributed  by  the  legislature, 
to  provide  an  up-to-date,  well-equipped,  sufficient  military 
force  for  the  counties,  and  the  good  moral  effect  would  pro- 
duce a  sense  of  safety  which  would  drive  fear  away  from 
shrinking  hearts." 


SCIENTIFIC 

Sand  Filtration  at  Pittsburg 

Enginttrtng  Afaguttrtf,  New  York 

The  general  interest  which  is  taken  in  the  subject  of  the 
purification  of  drinking  water,  and  the  decided  tendency 
toward  the  use  of  sand  filtration  as  a  means  of  removing 
injurious  impurities,  renders  important  every  record  of 
actual  practice.  The  presentation,  therefore,  of  the  report 
of  the  filtration  committee  of  the  city  of  Pittsburg,  after 
the  installation  and  operation  of  a  modern  filtration  plant, 
is  especially  worthy  of  record.  We  make  a  general  abstract 
from  the  account  given  in  the  Engineering  Record. 

The  city  of  Pittsburg  is  supplied  by  the  Allegheny  and 
Monongahela  rivers,  both  of  which  streams  receive  the  drain- 
age of  numerous  towns,  and  are  therefore  polluted  to  an  ex- 
tent and  in  a  manner  altogether  beyond  the  control  of  the 
Pittsburg  authorities.  The  water  of  these  rivers  is  also 
very  turbid,  even  under  ordinary  conditions,  while  after 
heavy  rains  the  amount  of  suspended  mud  is  very  objec- 
tionable. It  was  this  presence  of  mud  which  caused  the 
city  council  to  hesitate  about  introducing  sand  filtration, 
since  sand  filters,  although  well  known  to  be  the  most  effi- 
cient means  of  removing  bacteria,  had  in  no  case  been 
used  to  filter  water  so  muddy  as  that  from  the  Allegheny 
river.  Mechanical  filtration,  which  is  successful  in  remov- 
ing mud,  is  not  considered  so  effective  with  regard  to 
bacteria,  and  hence  it  was  thought  advisable  to  make  com- 
parative trials  before  installing  the  entire  plant.  Experi- 
ments were  therefore  made  with  one  sedimentation  basin, 
two  sand  filters,  and  also  with  three  forms  of  mechanical 
filters. 

The  sand  filters  were  about  25  by  13  feet,  and  were 
run  at  a  rate  varying  from  two  to  five  million  gallons  per 
day,  the  rate  appearing  to  have  no  influence  upon  thebac- 
terial  efficiency.  Whenever  the  loss  of  head  due  to  the 
resistance  of  the  filter  reached  four  feet,  the  filters  were 
scraped  and  then  filled  with  filtered  water  from  below. 
The  efficiency  of  these  filters  was  excellent,  reaching  99. 2 1 
percent  in  one  case,  and  98.92  per  cent  for  the  other, 
during  a  period  of  13  months.  The  average  number  of 
bacteria  in  the  raw  water  was  16,340,  and  the  average 
number  in  the  effluents  in  the  beds  was  129  and  177.  In 
order  to  examine  the  effect  of  turbidity,  one  filter  was 
used  with  raw  water,  and  the  other  with  water  from  the 
settling  basin,  and  when  the  water  was  very  turbid  it  was 
found  that  the  filter  soon  became  clogged  and  showed  a 
marked  redaction  in  bacterial  efficiency,  although  the  set- 
tling alone  removed  very  few  of  the  bacteria.  Settling 
basins  ^nay  therefore  be  considered  as  essential  when  the 
water  is  very  turbid.  No  trouble  appeared  from  the  pres- 
ence of  crude  petroleum  or  mine  drainage  on  the  water. 

The  mechanical  filters  were  also  given  careful  tests, 
and  under  certain  conditions  gave  excellent  results.  But 
it  was  found  that  the  use  of  a  coagulant,  such  as  sulphate 
of  alumina,  was  necessary  in  order  to  insure  the  removal 
of  the  bacteria,  and  when  the  coagulant  was  omitted  the 
number  of  bacteria  in  the  effluent  increased  rapidly. 
The  mechanical  filters  produced  the  clearest  water,  but 
the  bacterial  efficiency  of  the  sand  filters  was  found  to  be 
the  best,  while  the  possible  pollution  of  the  water  by 
failure  to  use  the  coagulant  even  for  a  short  time  is  a  de- 
cided objection  to  the  mechanical  filters,  so  far  as  public 
health  is  concerned.  The  report  of  Professor  Sedgwick 
showed  clearly  that  the  polluted  water  was  the  principal 
source  of  the  constant  and  excessive  amount  of  typhoid 
fever  in  Pittsburg,  and  the  report  of  Mr.  Allen  Hazen 
upon  the  best  method  of  purification  was  in  favor  of  sand 
filters  with  sedimentation  basins.  For  a  daily  consump- 
tion of  seventy-five  million  gallons  per  day  such  a  plant 
is  estimated  to  cost  a  little  over  two  million  dollars,  while 
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it  would  cost  six  times  as  much  to  bring^waterTby  gravity 
from  a  pure  source.  MIH 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  report!  comes 
out  strongly  in  favor  of  water  meters,  and  in  this  con- 
nection Mr.  Hazen  says:  "The  city  is  now  wasting 
several  times  as  much  water  as  it  uses.  The  ex- 
perience of  other  cities  shows  that  the  consumption  can 
be  greatly  reduced  by  the  adoption  of  the  meter  system 
for  the  sale  of  water,  and  the  cost  of  filtration  and  pump- 
ing kept  within  reasonable  limits. "  The  close  relation 
which  the  use  of  meters  bears  to  filtration  is  seen  in  the 
fact  that  at  the  present  time  only  about  one-third  of  the 
amount  pumped,  and  therefore  to  be  filtered,  is  really 
required.  With  meters  the  proposed  filtering  plant  will 
be  sufficient  for  fifteen  years;  without  it  the  plant  will  be 
outgrown  before  it  can  be  built. 

+ 

Frost  Prediction  and  Protection 

Rather  inopportunely  the  weather  bureau  issues  a  bul- 
letin entitled  "  Frost :  When  to  Expect  it  and  How  to 
Lessen  the  Injury  Therefrom,"  by  Professor  Hammon,  the 
local  forecaster  at  San  Francisco.  We  reprint  a  sum- 
mary of  the  bulletin  from  Science  of  April  28,  that  the 
information  it  contains  may  be  available  at  another  sea- 
son when  it  would  be  of  practical  use.  Science  also 
prints  the  note  on  the  Tugrin  fog  dispcller,  to  be  found 
at  the  end  of  this  article: 


The  Bulletin  classifies  the  different  methods  of  frost 
protection  under  five  heads.  Of  these  the  most  important 
ones  are  as  follows  :  I,  diminishing  radiation  ;  II,  rais- 
ing the  dew  point  of  the  air,  and,  III,  increasing  the 
temperature  of  the  air.  Under  the  first  class  come  screens 
of  various  kinds,  such  as  glass,  cloth  or  laths  ;  and  the 
well-known  "smudges."  The  raising  of  the  dew  point 
is  accomplished  by  burning  damp  "smudges  "  ;  by  evap- 
oration from  water  tanks  heated  by  fires ;  by  spraying  and 
by  irrigating  at  times  of  frost,  etc.  The  heating  of  the 
air  by  means  of  small  fires,  scattered  about  through  the 
orchard  or  over  the  field,  has  also  been  found  a  very 
effective  protector  against  frost  in  the  drier  parts  of 
California. 

Among  the  various  ingenious  devices  cited  by  Pro- 
fessor Hammon,  the  following  is  worthy  of  note.  The 
machine,  designed  by  Mr.  George  F.  Ditzler,  of  Biggs, 
Calif.,  consists  of  a  large,  deep,  sheet-iron  tank,  three  or 
four  feet  square,  mounted  on  a  track.  About  six  inches 
from  the  bottom  of  the  tank  a  wire  grate  is  erected. 
Through  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  tank,  beneath  the 
screen,  a  blast  of  air  is  admitted,  which  is  produced  by  a 
revolving  fan,  operated  by  a  sprocket  chain  and  wheel  at- 
tached to  the  wheel  of  the  truck.  A  water  cask  and  force 
pump,  operated  by  the  movement  of  the  wagon,  complete 
the  outfit.  A  little  tar  or  other  fuel  is  placed  upon  the 
grate  and  ignited,  and  the  tank  is  filled  with  wet  straw  or 
manure.  When  the  machine  is  put  in  motion  the  blast 
produced  by  the  fan  causes  an  intense  fire.  All  the  heat 
of  the  fire  has  to  pass  through  three  feet  of  wet  straw  be- 
fore it  can  reach  the  air.  Thus  evaporation  is  very  active, 
and  the  vapor,  rising  from  the  wet  material,  immediately 
condenses,  forming  a  dense  fog  or  mist.  While  the  ma- 
chine is  in  motion,  being  driven  forward  and  back  be- 
tween the  rows  of  trees  in  the  orchard,  water  is  continu- 
ally pumped  from  the  cask  and  discharged  from  small 
holes  about  the  top  of  the  tank  upon  the  fuel.  One  such 
machine  is  said  to  evaporate  one  hundred  gallons  of 
water  an  hour.  The  fog  thus  formed  is  stated  to  be  so 
dense  that  the  driver  has  frequently  to  go  ahead  and  lead 
the  horses. 

While  the  production  of  fog,  as  a  means  of  protection 


against  frost,  is  an  extremely  desirable  thing  in  some  dis- 
tricts on  land,  the  possibility  of  dispelling  fog  over  the 
ocean  is  another  matter  which  is  no  less  anxiously  sought 
for.  The  following  account  of  the  so-called  Tugrin  fog 
dispeller  is  found  in  the  Monthly  Weather  Review.  The 
apparatus  consists  of  an  outlook  pipe,  eight  feet  long  and 
three  inches  inside  diameter,  with  a  wide  flange  at  the 
mouth,  placed  so  as  to  be  convenient  to  the  navigating 
officer.  A  tube  enters  the  pipe  from  below,  and  a  blower 
sends  a  powerful  stream  of  warm  air  through  the  tube 
and  the  pipe  straight  ahead,  blowing  a  hole  right  through 
the  fog,  which  is  rolled  back  in  every  direction.  It  is 
said  that  the  navigating  officer  is  thus  enabled  to  see 
through  the  densest  fog  for  several  hundred  feet. 

+ 

Absorption  of  the  X  Rays  by  Air 

Prof.  John  Tro\vhruk;k  and  J.  E_  Bi  rbank.  in  the  New  York 
RUctriail  Revitie 

With  the  view  of  ascertaining  whether  better  definition 
could  not  be  obtained  in  x-ray  photographs  by  using  a 
tube  exhausted  of  air  between  the  Crookes  tube  and  the 
object  to  be  photographed,  the  authors  have  employed  a 
glass  cylinder  thirty  inches  long  and  eight  inches  in 
diameter,  closed  at  both  ends  with  thin  sheets  of  alumi- 
num. This  tube  was  exhausted  to  four  millimeters' pres- 
sure and  was  interposed  between  the  Crookes  tube  and 
the  hand,  for  instance.  Very  little  distortion  was  noticed, 
since  the  rays  were  more  nearly  parallel  than  when  the 
hand  is  placed  at  the  usual  distance  from  the  tube.  The 
difference,  however,  in  the  light  between  the  column  of 
rarefied  air  and  an  equal  column  at  atmospheric  pressure 
could  not  be  detected  by  the  fluoroscopy 

In  the  case  of  cathode  rays,  the  absorption  in  the  case 
of  air  at  atmospheric  pressure  and  air  at  four  millimeters 
is  as  thirty-three  to  one.  Since  the  very  short  waves  of 
ultra  violet  light  arc  entirely  absorbed  by  air,  the  behavior 
of  the  x  rays  is  highly  significant  The  electrostatic 
effect  produced  by  the  Crookes  tube  on  the  column  of 
rarefied  air  was  very  beautiful  and  remarkably  analagous 
to  the  waving  and  fluctuating  effect  of  the  auroral 
streamers,  this  action  following  the  movement  of  the 
hand  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  exhausted  vessel.  When 
the  concave  terminal  of  the  Crookes  tube  became  the 
positive  terminal  the  electrostatic  effect  vanished.  No 
difficulty  was  found  in  closing  the  end  of  the  cylinder  by 
aluminum  plates,  the  buckling  being  prevented  by  suit- 
able plate  heads.  The  experiments  will  be  continued  in 
the  hope  of  detecting  the  absorption  by  more  sensitive 
means  than  a  fluoroscopc,  or  photographic  plate. 

* 

Trees  as  Land  Formers 

Appltton  1  Popular  Scitnte  Monthly,  New  York 
John  Gifford,  in  a  paper  presented  to  the  Franklin 
institute  on  forestry  in  relation  to  physical  geography 
and  engineering,  mentions  as  illustrating  the  way  forests 
counteract  certain  destructive  forces,  the  mangrove  tree  as 
"  the  great  land  former  which,  supplementing  the  work 
of  the  coral  polyp,  has  added  to  the  warm  seashore 
regions  of  the  globe  immense  areas  of  land. "  The  trees 
grow  in  salt  water  several  feet  deep,  where  their  labyrinth 
of  roots  and  branches  collect  and  hold  sediment  and 
floatage.  Thus  the  shore  line  advances.  The  seeds, 
germinating  on  the  plant,  the  plantlets  fall  into  the  water, 
float  away  till  their  roots  touch  the  bottom,  and  there 
form  the  nucleus  of  new  islands  and  life.  The  forest 
constantly  improves  the  soil,  provided  the  latter  is  not 
removed  or  allowed  to  burn.  The  roots  of  trees  penetrate 
to  its  deeper  layers  and  absorb  great  quantities  of  mineral 
matters,  a  large  percentage  of  which  goes  to  the  leaves, 
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and  is  ultimately  deposited  on  the  surface.  "The  surface 
soil  is  both  enriched  by  these  mineral  substances  and  pro- 
tected by  a  mulch  of  humus  in  varying  stages  of  decom- 
position. As  the  lower  layers  rot,  new  layers  of  leaves 
and  twigs  are  being  constantly  deposited,  so  that  the 
forest  soil,  in  the  course  of  time,  fairly  reeks  with  nourish- 
ing plant  food,  which  seeps  out  more  or  less  to  enrich 
neighboring  soils."  The  forest  is  also  a  soil  former. 
"  Even  the  most  tender  rootlet,  because  of  its  acidity,  is 
able  to  dissolve  its  way  through  certain  kinds  of  rock. 
This,  together  with  the  acids  formed  in  the  decomposition 
of  humus,  is  a  potent  and  speedy  agent  in  the  production 
of  soil. 

"The  roots  of  many  species  of  trees  have  no  difficulty 
whatever  in  penetrating  limestone  and  in  disintegrating 
rocks  of  the  granitic  series.  As  the  rock  crumbles,  solid 
inorganic  materials  are  released,  which  enrich  neighbor- 
ing soils,  especially  those  of  the  valleys  in  regions  where 
the  forests  is  relegated  to  the  mountain  sides  and  top,  as 
should  be  the  case  in  alt  mountainous  regions.  In  view 
of  the  destruction  caused  by  mankind,  it  is  a  consoling 
fact  that  nature,  although  slowly,  is  gradually  improving 
her  waste  lands.  If  not  interrupted,  the  barest  rock  and 
the  fallowest  field,  under  conditions  which  may  be  called 
unfavorable,  will  become,  in  course  of  time,  forest-clad 
and  fertile.  The  most  important  function  of  the  forest  in 
relation  to  the  soil,  however,  is  in  holding  it  in  place 
and  protecting  it  from  the  erosive  action  of  wind  and 
rain." 

Various  Topics 

What  is  said  to  be  the  fastest  camera  ever  constructed  is 
now  being  made  for  the  Smithsonian  institution.  Washington. 
The  specifications  for  this  instrument  require  that  it  shall  be 
capable  ol  making  a  successful  exposure  in  one  six-hundredth 
part  of  a  second,  and  it  is  hoped  to  so  greatly  increase  this 
speed  as  to  secure  a  good  negative  by  an  exposure  of  only 
one  one-thousandth  of  a  second.  The  nearest  approach  to 
the  wondertul  speed  expected  of  this  camera  is  said  to  have 
been  in  the  securing  of  a  negative  with  an  exposure  of  one 
five-hundredth  of  a  second. 

A  paper  was  recently  read  before  the  royal  institution  by 
Professor  Gotch  on  the  malapsterurus  of  the  Nile.  A  com- 
parison with  other  like  fishes  induced  him  to  discard  the 
older  theories  of  the  method  by  which  they  generate  electric- 
ity ;  he  inclines  to  the  view  that  the  seat  of  the  force  is  the 
nerve  center  and  not  the  collection  ol  plates  which  were  here- 
tofore considered  to  be  the  electric  organ.  These  plates  are 
formed  of  a  modified  muscular  substance  and  number  about 
two  million,  they  are  separated  by  an  albuminous  composi- 
tion which  is  connected  by  a  single  nerve  fibre  to  the  nerve 
centre.  The  e.  m.  f.  of  each  of  these  "cells"  was  measured 
with  a  capillary  electrometer  and  found  to  be  about  0.04  to 
0.05  volt,  which  is  about  of  the  same  order  as  that  generated 
by  the  contraction  ol  a  muscle. 

The  Nernst  electric  light  continues  to  be  a  subject  of  much 
discussion  in  the  technical  press.  The  part  of  the  lamp  which 
emits  the  light  consists  of  a  small  rod  of  highly  refractory  ma- 
terial, said  to  be  chiefly  thoria,  which  is  supported  between 
two  platinum  electrodes.  The  rod  is  practically  a  noncon- 
ductor when  cold,  but  by  heating  it  {in  the  smaller  siies  a 
match  is  sufficient)  its  conductivity  is  so  raised  that  a  current 
will  pass  through  it;  after  the  current  is  once  started  the  heat 
produced  by  the  resistance  of  the  rod  is  sufficient  to  keep  up 
its  conductivity,  and  the  latter  is  raised  to  a  state  of  intense 
incandescence,  and  gives  out  a  brilliant  white  light.  The 
lamps  are  said  to  work  equally  well  with  either  alternating  or 
direct  currents,  and  no  vacuum  is  necessary.  Numerous  ex- 
perimenters have  been  trying  for  Ihe  last  ten  years  to  utilize  in 
an  electric  lamp  the  great  light-giving  power  of  the  refractory 
earths  in  a  state  01  incandescence;  but,  owing  to  their  high 
resistance  at  ordinary  temperatures,  no  results  were  obtained 
until  Professor  Nernst  thought  of  heating  his  thoria  rod,  and 
this  simple  procedure  seems  to  have  solved  the  difficulty. 


RELIGIOUS 

How  the  Power  of  the  Pulpit  is  to  be 
Maintained 

Richard  S.  Si  or  us.  in  the  New  York  Int/<ftn<ir*t.  Condensed 
for  Puti.ic  Opinion 

Assuming,  as  probably  we  may,  that  the  Protestant 
pulpit  is  to  retain  a  definite  recognized  place  in  the  com- 
ing American  society,  the  question  is  certainly  an  impor- 
tant one:  How  is  it  to  be  maintained  in  honor  and 
power,  to  be  advanced  in  useful  influence,  amid  the  new 
environment  which  it  must  encounter  ? 

Certainly  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  result  can  not  be 
reached  by  making  vociferous  claims  for  the  pulpit,  and 
scolding  those  who  do  not  agree  with  our  estimate  of  its 
worth.  Nor  can  it  be,  on  a  large  scale  and  perma- 
nently, by  making  sermons  more  literary  or  more  elegant 
in  form  than  they  sometimes  have  been;  or  by  introduc- 
ing more  frequent  discussion  of  political,  social,  econo- 
mical subjects,  or  discourses  on  questions  of  political 
reform.  Nor  can  the  pulpit  be  maintained  in  honor  and 
power  by  selecting  for  it  eccentric  subjects,  and  picking 
out  texts  capable  of  being  made  to  seem,  at  least,  to 
match  these  subjects — in  other  words,  by  what  is  known 
as  "sensationalism"  in  preaching.  This  strikes  at  the 
root  of  all  reverence  for  divine  things,  and  is  thoroughly 
offensive,  not  alone  to  educated  taste,  but  to  sound  and 
serious  moral  judgment.  The  very  worst  example  of  a 
base  buffoonery  in  the  pulpit  which  ever  came  to  my  per- 
sonal observation  was  in  one  of  the  most  prosperous, 
intelligent  and  enterprising  cities  in  New  England,  when 
a  man,  not  a  New  Englandcr  nor  even  an  American  by 
birth,  wishing  to  draw  young  people  to  his  evening  ser- 
vice, advertised  a  sermon  on  "  Popping  the  Question, " 
his  text  being,  incredible  as  it  seems,  the  tender  and 
majestic  word  of  the  Lord  to  Peter,  "  Lovest  thou  Me?" 
The  ignominious  failure  of  such  indecency,  and  the,  swift 
subsequent  shame  which  fell  on  him,  only  emphasized 
the  recoil  of  the  common  Christian  conscience  against  an 
offense  so  deliberate  and  so  gross. 

Not,  certainly,  by  expedients  of  this  sort  is  the  pulpit 
to  be  made  attractive  and  commanding  ;  nor,  according 
to  common  analogies,  by  gathering  around  it  such  auxili- 
aries as  billiard  rooms,  lunch  counters,  coffee  stands,  ta-  ' 
bles  for  games  and  others  sprinkled  with  light  literature, 
or  by  making  the  church  what  Dr.  Howard  Crosby  once 
said  that  a  prominent  church  in  New  York  had  nearly 
become,  "a  great  soup  kitchen  with  a  chapel  attached." 
One  need  have  no  controversy  with  the  measures  adopted 
by  the  "institutional  churches,"  so  called,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  keen  sympathy  with  many  of  them,  de- 
signed to  supply  want,  relieve  distress  and  to  minister 
more  variously  to  the  natural  desires  of  the  young.  One 
may  see  in  such  the  potency  and  promise  of  manifold 
benefits,  while  yet  constrained  to  recognize  the  fact  that 
such  arrangements  do  not  tend  to  make  the  pulpit  more 
distinguished  and  effective  as  an  instrument  of  intellec- 
tual and  spiritual  culture.  Rather,  they  may  divert  at- 
tention to  the  social  and  semi-secular  advantages  thus 
proposed,  and  make  the  preaching  more  than  ever  a  mat- 
ter subordinate  and  incidental.  Offering  premiums  for 
listening  to  sermons  is  not  likely  to  emphasize  the  in- 
trinsic importance  of  such  sermons,  or  to  lead  men  to 
regard  them  as  anything  else  than  a  less  agreeable  part  of 
a  varied,  and  on  the  whole,  an  attractive,  general  enter- 
tainment. But  neither,  one  may  perhaps  reluctantly 
admit,  is  the  power  of  the  pulpit  to  be  found,  and  its 
chief  office  to  be  performed,  in  the  presentation  and  dis- 
cussion of  philosophical  propositions — such  discussion  as 
was  common  fifty  years  ago — concerning  "  fate,  free-will, 
foreknowledge  absolute";  concerning  possible  or  impos- 
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sible  human  cooperation  in  the  divine  work  of  regenera- 
tion ;  concerning  the  precise  place  and  juridical  relations 
of  the  atoning  death  on  the  cross  in  the  divine  adminis- 
tration ;  or  concerning  the  proper  definition  and  distribu- 
tion of  essence,  substance,  personal  distinction  in  the  sov- 
ereign trinity. 

But,  passing  from  things  which  can  not  magnify  or 
even  maintain  the  pulpit  in  the  general  estimation,  we 
come  to  the  one  thing  which,  as  human  nature  is  con- 
stituted, may  have,  and  should  have,  this  effect.  It  is 
tbe  clear  emphatic,  unfaltering  exhibition  of  the  divine 
facts  set  forth  in  the  gospel,  and  of  the  relation  of  these 
to  the  action,  the  character  and  the  destiny  of  men.  It 
seems  as  plain  as  the  relation  of  the  spire  of  a  church  to 
the  tower  underneath  it,  that  here  the  power  of  the 
Protestant  pulpit  must  continue  to  be  found,  as  it  has 
been  hitherto  found  in  the  great  preachers  of  other  times 
and  of  ours  ;  as  it  will  be,  we  may  confidently  hope,  in  gen- 
erations to  come.  The  church  or  the  pulpit  which  sets 
these  forth  with  most  decisive,  convincing  utterance, 
will  be  the  church  or  the  pulpit  of  sustained  and  advanc- 
ing power.  The  pulpit  in  the  coming  century  is  to  meet, 
undoubtedly,  the  hardest  task  which  it  yet  has  encountered. 
It  will  need  more  than  books  can  supply,  or  any  transient 
mental  stimulants,  or  any  droning  wisdom  of  the  schools 
— even  a  new  baptism  of  energy  from  on  high,  less  lumin- 
ous and  amazing  than  that  of  Pentecost,  but  equally 
real,  and  equally  effective  ;  and  then,  I,  for  one,  believe 
that  it  will  stand  the  test :  largely  at  least  through  im- 
mediate personal  discourse,  on  grandest  themes,  charged 
with  the  full  energy  of  conviction,  and  emphasized  by  the 
character  which  that  conviction  has  wrought.  In  such 
presentation  of  these  supreme  facts  we  may  be  as  certain 
as  of  the  planet  itself  that  the  power  of  the  pulpit  shall 
always  reside. 

Obstacles  to  Missionary  Progress 
In  its  comment  upon  the  centenary  celebration  of  the 
Church  of  England  missionary  society,  held  in  London, 
April  1 2,  the  London  Spectator  speaks  of  the  following 
difficulties  which  impede  missionary  effort  in  general  : 


That,  with  improved  education  and  the  decay  of  the 
crude  idea  that  a  heathen  is  necessarily  destined  to  hell, 
there  has  been  some  decline  in  the  fire  of  enthusiasm,  is 
probably  the  case,  but  it  has  been  replaced  by  a  passion- 
ate sense  of  duty  as  true  and  as  well  obeyed  as  that  of 
the  bravest  soldier.  The  missionaries  and  their  wives  go 
torth*nowadays  intending  to  lead  the  lives  of  active  cler- 
(rymen  and  their  wives,  if  possible  in  decent  manses  and 
amid  decent  surroundings,  but  intending  also,  if  need  be, 
like  soldiers,  to  face  all  that  may  come  to  them  in  the 
path  of  duty, — discomfort,  danger,  even  martyrdom  and 
death  by  torture.  The  converts  they  make  do  not  seem 
many  when  we  talk  of  converting  nations,  though  the 
total  number  now  runs  to  hundreds  of  thousands,  but  the 
ideas  they  ray  forth  affect  the  thoughts  of  millions  of 
pagans,  modify  and  raise  their  ideals,  and  shake  them 
out  of  that  dreadful  crust  of  indurated  habit  which  now, 
as  in  the  ancient  world,  is  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the 
reception  of  the  gospel.  This  is,  we  think,  now  generally 
perceived  at  home,  and  missionaries  are  no  longer  de- 
pressed by  the  vulgar  ridicule  which  once  made  their  lives 
a  torment ;  or  regarded  as  merely  fanatic  persons  without 
sense,  who  were  throwing  away  lives  which  might  have 
been  useful,  in  the  vain  hope  of  changing  barbarians  who 
had  much  better  remain  barbarians  to  the  end. 

The  obstacles  that  still  remain  are  immense.  Wc 
wonder  that  those  who  criticise  the  "results"  of  mis- 
sions, and  complain  that  converts  are  few  in  comparison 
to  the  expenditure  incurred  in  enlightening  them,  have 


ever  reflected  on  the  difficulties  which  impede  the  use  of 
what  must  always  be  the  great  instrument  of  the  workers, 
— viz.,  oral  persuasion.  It  is  easy  to  say  that  the  gospel 
is  simple,  but  does  the  clergy  at  home  find  it  so  easy  to 
convey  its  teaching  to  unwilling  minds  or  to  the  cloddish 
minds  which  are  closed  against  arguments,  like  water- 
proofs against  rain  ?  Just  try  to  convince  an  Irishman  of 
Kerry  that  fairies  do  not  exist,  or  an  English  peasant 
that  his  favorite  superstition  involves  a  contradiction  in 
terms,  and  you  will  understand  the  hopelessness  which 
often  comes  over  the  missionary's  mind,  and  makes  him 
almost  satiric  when  men  talk  to  him  of  a  "  flock"  which 
understands  him  as  little  as  an  actual  (lock  would  do  if 
the  shepherd  talked  of  meteorology.  The  man  who  can 
get  over  this  difficulty,  who  can  break  through  the  case 
which  encloses  the  Indian,  or  the  Chinese,  or  the  savage 
mind,  must  have  rare  powers  either  of  insight  or  of  sym- 
pathy, and  neither  necessarily  belong  to  the  man  whose 
piety  or  whose  sense  of  duty  may  yet  be  of  the  first  order. 
Add  that  the  preacher  is  a  hereditary  European,  with  all, 
both  of  qualification  and  disqualification,  which  that  im- 
plies, and  that  his  audience  are  hereditary  Asiatics  or 
Africans,  with  all  implied  in  those  descriptions,  and  the 
dispassionate  man,  however  convinced  a  believer,  will, 
we  think,  wonder  that  there  is  ever  success  in  the  work 
at  all,  that  even  a  few  thousands  can  be  so  persuaded 
that  they  will  face  martyrdom,  whether  social  or  physical, 
for  the  sake  of  a  new  faith. 

From  this  what  deduction  ?  That  it  must  be  through 
native  missionaries  ultimately,  to  be  developed  by  native 
churches,  that  the  reaping  work  will  be  done.  The 
European  can  only  sow  the  seed.  When  he  is  experienced 
he  knows  that,  and  admits  it  more  or  less  fully,  but  the 
knowledge  is  very  hard  to  him.  The  tendency  in  every 
native  church,  in  the  mind  of  every  great  native  pastor, 
is  to  heresies,  and  the  European  missionary  naturally 
shrinks  from  them  with  fear.  He  decides  that  the  time 
for  independence  is  not  yet,  and  with  the  decision  the 
hope  of  a  native  apostle  fades  silently  away.  The  de- 
cision is  the  more  certain  because  of  a  certain  temptation 
which  besets  almost  every  missionary, — the  lurking  wish 
to  civilize  as  well  as  convert  his  followers,  to  make  of 
them  not  only  Christians,  but  Christians  who  shall  think 
and  feel  as  European  clergymen  fee)  and  think,  a  wish 
which,  if  native  churches  are  set  free,  will,  of  course, 
never  be  realized  There  is,  therefore,  a  silent  resistance 
to  the  enfranchisement  of  native  churches  which,  though 
it  is  declining,  still  impedes  the  cause,  and  must  pass 
away  wholly  and  for  ever  before  the  work  can  be  finally 
successful. 

Professor  Smith  and  the  Lyman  Beecher  Lectures 

Charles  S.  Macfarland,  in  the  New  York  Ouil»«i  (Ind.  Cot.g.) 
Condensed  for  Prai.ic  Opinion 

Two  decades  ago  there  passed  through  the  theological 
course  at  New  college,  Edinburgh,  four  men  who  have 
exerted  great  influence  upon  the  intellectual  and  religious 
world — John  Watson,  James  Stalker,  Henry  Drummond, 
and  George  Adam  Smith.  These,  with  other  kindred 
spirits,  formed  a  club  which  grew  out  of  the  friendships 
of  college  life,  and  which  has  met  every  year  for  twenty- 
two  years.  This  immediate  circle  of  four  was  broken  two 
years  ago,  when  the  world  was  called  to  mourn  the  death 
of  Drummond.  All  four  have  appeared  before  American 
audiences,  and  have  lectured  at  Yale.  ( 

Whenever  a  new  lecturer  for  the  Lyman  Beecher 
course  is  announced,  the  question  arises  :  Following  in  the 
wake  of  such  men  as  Beecher,  Brooks,  Taylor,  Fairbairn, 
Stalker,  and  Watson,  what  can  he  say  that  is  new?  The 
question  is  answered  by  the  discussion  of  some  portion  of 
the  field  which  has  never  received  exclusive  or  special  treat- 
ment.   The  present  lectures  on  the  Preachings  of  the  Old 
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Testament  in  the  Light  of  Modern  Criticism  not  only  have 
this  for  their  warrant,  but  also  the  fact  that  the  materials 
for  pulpit  work  have  been  radically  transformed  by  criti- 
cism for  the  purposes  of  the  pulpit,  thus  requiring  a 
restatement.  The  subject  is  a  vital  and  perplexing  one. 
The  question  which,  above  all  others,  faces  the  theological 
student  is  :  How  am  1  to  be  at  the  same  time  a  candid 
student  of  the  Bible  and  an  effective  preacher  of  it  ?  To 
answer  this  question  is  Professor  Smith's  task.  He  begins 
by  affirming  that  the  New  Testament  treatment  of  the  Old 
gives  the  liberty  of  criticism  and  the  need  and  obligation 
of  criticism.  It  prompts  and  originates  every  line  of 
research.  Professor  Smith  emphasized  the  duty  to  our 
own  age.  The  higher  critics,  he  said,  are  charged  with 
the  creation  of  skepticism.  Such  instances  are  not  to  be 
compared  with  the  number  of  those  who  have  fallen  over 
the  edge  of  the  opposite  extreme.  The  dogma  of  verbal 
inspiration  has  had  disastrous  consequences ;  has  wrought 
confusion  in  holy  tninds  and  has  paralyzed  intellects. 
Professor  Smith  traced  the  course  of  modern  criticism  and 
set  forth  clearly  its  established  results.  He  examined  the 
main  charges  of  its  opponents  and  answered  them.  It  is 
not,  as  they  allege,  the  growth  of  yesterday,  with  hasty  and 
arbitrary  results.  It  covers  more  than  two  hundred  years — 
as  long  as  many  of  the  physical  and  historical  sciences. 

The  vital  question  was  reached  in  the  discussion  of 
the  question,  What  is  the  cost  of  all  this — the  historical 
and  spiritual  cost  ?  What  is  to  be  the  indemnity?  The 
portraiture  of  Old  Testament  characters  has  furnished  the 
most  frequent  material  for  scriptural  preaching.  Doubt 
has  been  raised  with  regard  to  portions  of  the  history  to 
which  the  great  moral  dramas  are  assigned.  Some  of  the 
narratives  are  mere  legends  and  do  not  present  real  indi- 
viduals. Some  of  the  characters  are  personifications  of 
the  genius  and  temper  of  the  tribes  whose  ancestors  they 
are  represented  to  be.  Attention  was  called  to  the  fact 
that  the  amount  rendered  uncertain  is  far  less  than  is  or- 
dinarily supposed.  From  the  time  of  Samuel,  Professor 
Smith  believes  that  we  have  real,  indubitable  history. 
Here  criticism  has  afforded  relief.  It  has  shown  that 
certain  double  and  contradictor)-  stories,  which  our  fathers 
labored  so  hard  to  reconcile,  are  irreconcilable,  and  has 
indicated  the  most  probable  story.  It  has  removed  blots 
from  Old  Testament  characters  by  showing  the  lateness 
of  the  narratives  and  their  inherent  improbability.  The 
facts  of  criticism.  Professor  Smith  urges,  give  us  nothing 
to  fear.  Rather  they  give  us  the  lines  of  an  apologetic. 
Even  in  the  hope  of  immortality  in  the  Old  Testament, 
or  rather  in  the  want  of  it,  the  lecturer  found  lessons 
for  the  preacher's  use,  notably  in  reminding  us  that 
the  hope  of  immortality  is  a  secondary,  subordinate  and 
dispensable  element  of  religious  experience.  Men  had 
better  begin  and  work  for  God  s  sake,  for  truth's  sake, 
and  not  for  future  reward.  The  Old  Testament  develop- 
ment of  immortality  is  of  use  most  supremely,  because  it 
deduces  all  immortality  from  God. 

In  his  statements  of  the  results  of  criticism  Professor 
Smith  is  judicious.  He  is  not  interested  in  mere  ingen- 
ious conjecture.  He  is  greater  as  an  interpreter  than  as  a 
critic.  His  lectures  were  in  reality  illustrated  lectures. 
In  answer  to  the  question,  How  is  the  preacher  to  use 
the  Bible  in  the  light  of  modern  criticism  ?  he  showed  his 
students  at  Yale  how  they  were  to  do  it.  Interest  in 
historical  and  literary  questions,  he  insisted,  must  not  be 
allowed  to  becloud  the  moral  and  religious  interests. 
His  exposition  of  scripture  is  manelously  artistic.  He 
is  replete  with  striking  suggestions.  He  has  a  creative 
and  a  poetic  imagination.  He  is  idealistic.  His  mode 
of  exposition  does  not  exceed  the  limits  of  homiletical 
propriety,  while  it  contains  all  the  vividness  and  dramatic 
power  so  characteristic  of  great  Scotch  preachers.  His 
uniqueness  consists  in  the  combination  of  the  qualities  of 


critical  scholarship  and  spiritual  perception.  He  is  ai 
the  same  time  candid  and  reverent.  It  is  probably  not 
too  much  to  say  that  the  student  or  preacher  who  would 
listen  to  him  without  strong  dogmatic  presuppositions, 
with  openness  and  sympathy,  would  feel  that  the  critical 
scholar  might  be  an  earnest  Biblical  preacher,  and  be  i 
better  preacher  for  being  a  critic. 

+ 

The  Wealth  of  the  Church  of  England 

I-omlon  CAriitia*  C«mmomt>talth  (Bapt.)  Eicerpt 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Church  of  England  is  the 
wealthiest  in  the  world.  Its  coffers  are  yearly  growing 
fuller.  New  proof  of  its  prosperity  is  furnished  in  the 
annual  report  of  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners  for  Eng- 
land, just  issued,  which  gives  a  detailed  statement  of 
their  proceedings  for  the  year  ending  November,  ibyS. 
They  are  in  the  happy  position  of  being  able  to  appro- 
priate for  the  current  year  a  sum  of  £\ 85,000  for  the  aug- 
mentation of  benefices.  The  total  increase  in  the  income 
of  benefices  resulting  from  the  operations  of  the  commis- 
sioners exceeds  £\, 032, 330  a  year,  and  may  be  taken  to 
represent  a  capital  sum  of  /"31,03s,  700.  These  are  very 
interesting  and  important  figures.  They  show  that  the 
resources  of  the  National  Church  are,  like  those  of  the 
Austro- Hungarian  Church,  enormous,  and  ever  increasing. 
Why,  it  may  be  asked,  should  such  a  wealthy  corporation 
be  cursed  with  unspeakable  clerical  poverty  ?  The  answer 
is  obvious.  Benefices  are  for  the  most  part  either  very 
rich  or  very  poor.  Many  a  rector  or  vicar  is  denied  a 
living  wage,  and  the  average  curate  is  expected  to  appear 
as  a  cultured  gentleman  on  a  mechanic's  wages.  At  the 
same  time,  large  numbers  of  benefices  are  splendidly  en- 
dowed. The  scandal  of  the  empty  city  churches,  with 
incomes  of  over  £  1,000  a  year,  is  one  which  cries  for 
reform,  but  nothing  of  this  kind  is  even  thought  of.  The 
revelations  of  Mr.  Clarke's  voluminous  book  on  the  city 
churches  arc  astounding,  but  Londoners  seem  so  apa- 
thetic a  race  that  the  disclosures  create  not  the  slightest 
public  interest.  It  is,  however,  fortunate  that  the  com- 
missioners are  doing  much,  year  by  year,  to  minimize 
the  evil  of  unequal  distribution  of  revenues.  Yet,  much 
as  they  have  done,  so  vast  is  the  enterprise,  that  they 
have  but,  as  it  were,  commenced  their  labors,  though 
they  have  been  at  work  over  half  a  century.  The  eccle- 
siasticisrn  of  this  country  is  an  absurd  chaos.  To  attempt 
out  of  it  to  evolve  order  is  an  almost  superhuman  task. 

+ 

Various  Topics  • 

Knglish  Churchmen  are  raising  a  fund  of  $100,000  for 
the  endowment  of  a  missionary  bishopric  in  Egypt  and  the 
Soudan. 

The  exclusion  of  Professor  George  D.  Herron  from  the 
pulpit  of  the  People's  church,  of  which  Dr.  H.  W.  Thomas  is 
the  pastor,  has  occasioned  considerable  comment  in  Chicago, 
and  mostly  of  a  condemnatory  character. 

A  "  gospel  yacht "  is  being  built  at  Jeffersonville,  Ind.  It 
will  carry  the  gospel  to  the  boatmen  on  the  Ohio  and  Missis- 
sippi rivers,  as  it  floats  down  toward  the  gulf,  and  then  sets 
its  course  for  the  coasts  of  Cuba,  where  it  will  be  used  as  a 
floating  chapel  for  evangelistic  work. 

Since  April  1  Nonconformists  in  England  have  been  able 
for  the  first  time  to  be  married  by  ministers  of  their  own 
faith,  without  the  register's  presence  being  required.  The 
law  thus  acknowledges  that  such  marriages  are  religious  and 
no  longer  civil  ceremonies. 

Both  Protestants  and  Catholics  in  Germany  are  excited 
over  the  action  of  Professor  Schell,  of  the  University  of 
WUrzburg,  who  has  declared  that  he  will  submit  to  the  de- 
cree of  the  congregation  that  put  his  books,  in  which  a  more 
liberal  type,  of  Roman  Catholic  thought  was  defended,  on  the 
index. 
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LETTERS  AND  ART 

An  Unedited  Poem  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 
The  London  Daih  AVw  recently  printed  a  translation, 
or  imitation,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  of  the  Latin  poem  begin- 
ning Gramius  nolubilus  cotttgcrat  montanos.  These  lines, 
which  have  hitherto  escaped  the  notice  of  his  editors,  were 
written  in  1805  for  Mr.  Hunter  of  the  firm  of  Constable 
by  whom  Scott  considered  himself ' '  affronted  ";  they  were 
entitled  "  Killiecrankie  "  and  were  intended  to  be  printed 
a$  an  accompaniment  to  an  engraving]  of  a  portrait  of 
Lord  Dundee.  The  following  stanzas  are  sufficiently 
characteristic  to  be  preserved: 

The  glorious  Graham,  of  deathless  tame, 

Brought  down  his  mountain  band; 
The  Southron  race  in  rout  they  chase, 

Claymore  and  targe  in  hand, 
The  lowland  prig  and  canting  Whig, 

In  headlong  Might  were  roll'd.  .  .  . 

Of  noble  birth  and  nobler  worth 

A  Peer  of  old  renown. 
His  blade  sae  true,  Dunfermline  drew, 

And  hew'd  the  traitors  down. 
With  heart  of  faith,  and  hand  of  death, 

Old  Scotland's  Nestor  gray. 
O'er  helms  of  steel,  through  ranks  thatreel, 

Htcur  led  on  the  way.  .  .  . 

AfaeUan,  the  bold,  fought  as  of  old. 

Amid  his  martial  clan; 
From  foemen  such  the  tardy  Dutch 

With  speed  unwonted  ran. 
The  stout  l.oi  hiel  with  dirk  of  steel, 

And  many  a  Cameron  there, 
The  Southron  fell,  dispatched  to  hell, 

And  bore  their  spoils  to  Blair.  .  .  . 

Glenmorriston  from  wood  and  glen, 

A  huntsman  warrior  came; 
His  carbine  true,  to  earth  he  threw, 

And  drew  his  sword  of  flame. 
He  left  the  doe  and  bounding  roe, 

He  left  the  stag  at  bay, 
The  whiggish  race,  like  deer  to  chase. 

And  course  the  false  Mackay. 

While  Tummel's  wave,  by  rock  and  cave, 

From  Blair  to  Tay  shall  run, 
Claymore  and  targe,  in  Highland  charge. 

Shall  rout  the  pike  and  gun. 
And  you,  ye  true,  your  blades  who  drew, 

For  Scotland's  laws  and  King, 
In  storied  lays,  your  deathless  praise, 

Immortal  bards  shall  sing. 

+ 

Pinero  as  a  Serious  Dramatist 

The  I^ondon  AcaJtmy.  Condensed  for  Public  Opinion 
It  is  clear  from  "The  Gay  Lord  Quex"  that  Mr. 
Pinero  has  not  advanced  since  "The  Benefit  of  the 
Doubt."  In  the  latter  play  there  were  indications,  as  in 
^' Trelawny  of  the  Wells,  "  and  (ever  so  slight)  in  "The 
Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray,"  of  a  seriousness  which  sharply 
differentiated  him  from  the  playwrights  of  the  hour.  He, 
it  any  rate,  had  recognized  that  the  art  of  drama  was  a 
branch  of  the  art  of  literature,  governed  by  the  same 
canons,  and  subject  to  the  same  tests,  as  poetry  or  fiction; 
and  that  a  play  should  be  something  more  than  a  series 
of  "situations  "  made  "  telling  "  at  no  matter  what  cost 
of  truth  and  artistic  decency.  It  is  fit,  therefore,  that  his 
work,  whether  or  not  it  fall  short,  should  be  judged  by 
the  standards  which  we  apply  to  all  other  forms  of  liter- 
ature, but  from  which,  by  a  tacit  understanding,  our  con- 
temporary drama  is  generally  exempt. 


Now,  with  regard  to  "The  Gay  Lord  Quex,"  the 
most  important  Jaw  of  drama  is  that  the  action  must 
spring  from  and* move  by  means  of  character.  Novalis 
said:  "Character  is  fate."  But  Mr.  Pinero,  in  this 
play,  would  seem  to  say:  "Accident  is  fate."  The  sec- 
ond act  could  not  have  occurred  but  for  the  accident  of 
a  society  dame  being  pressed  for  time  at  a  manicurist's. 
The  whole  of  the  third  act  would  have  been  impossible  if 
a  lady's-maid's  father  had  not  fallen  ill  at  a  particular 
moment,  and  if  a  conversation  in  a  garden  had  not,  by 
the  merest  chance,  been  overheard.  The  final  solution 
of  the  problem  is  due  to  the  pure  accident  of  a  young 
man  being  caught  in  the  act  of  osculation.  What  would 
be  said  of  a  novelist  if  he  employed  such  stale  devices  for 
the  furtherance  of  his  story  ? 

Again,  look  at  the  general  "laying-out"  of  "Lord 
Quex. "  Two  acts  are  employed  in  simple  preparation. 
It  is  elaborate  and  clever  preparation,  but  it  is  prepara- 
tion. Not  till  the  third  scene  or  the  third  act  does  the 
essential  drama  start;  and  then  the  whole  play  is  begun 
and  ended  in  a  single  brilliant  and  effective  scene.  The 
fact  is,  Mr.  Pinero  has  spent  his  powers  upon  one  scene 
and  one  character,  to  the  neglect  of  all  else.  The  scene 
is  that  in  the  third  act;  and  it  is  a  good  scene — up  to  a 
point.  It  is  genuinely  dramatic  within  itself,  and  the 
characters  are  handled  with  fine  courage.  There  you 
see  them  in  all  their  spiritual  nakedness — the  vulgar,  im- 
pulsive, cattish,  warm-hearted  manicurist,  and  the  lordly 
reformed  rake  fighting  like  a  dastard  for  the  happiness 
which,  like  a  fool,  he  has  lost.  And  then — what  hap- 
pens ?  Mr.  Pinero  suddenly  grows  afraid  of  his  own 
truth.  Casting  aside  the  apple  of  Ibsen  into  which  he 
has  bitten  so  deep,  he  makes  a  dart  for  the  saccharine  of 
his  old  Robertsonian  days;  and  brings  down  the  curtain, 
amid  a  hurricane  of  applause,  with  as  rank  a  bit  of  senti- 
mentality as  you  will  find  in  "Sweet  Lavender"  itself. 
The  character  is  Sophy,  the  manicurist,  a  faithful  and 
sincere  portrait,  earnestly  studied,  and  drawn  with  a  cer- 
tainty and  a  dexterity  which  almost,  but  not  quite,  defy 
criticism.  By  the  side  of  Sophy  the  other  characters  are 
shadows,  or,  at  best,  conventional  types  of  stageland. 
Remains  the  dialogue.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  good,  but 
too  "smart."  Sophy  is  made  to  say:  "The  Duchess 
looks  for  all  the  world  as  if  she  were  an  angel  spending  a 
Saturday  to  Monday  here  below."  Rather  clever,  no 
doubt,  but  Mr.  Pinero  well  knows  that  Sophy  never  said 
such  a  thing. 

The  bishop  of  Wakefield's  protest  against  Mr.  Pinero's 
new  play  has  produced  a  chorus  of  protests  against  the 
bishop  of  Wakefield.  The  reason  is  obvious.  The  bishop 
is  strictly  on  his  own  ground  when  he  praises  or  cen- 
sures the  morals  of  a  play;  but  surely  it  is  not  too  much 
to  ask  that  a  critic — even  a  bishop  critic— should  see  the 
play  first. 

4- 

A  New  Epoch  in  Art 

Lilian  Whiting,  in  the  Chicago  (III.)  /nier  Oitan.  Condensed 
for  Puhmc  ( iriMON 
A  new  note  in  art  has  been  touched  that  is  as  distinc- 
tive, and  as  largely  inaugurating  a  new  epoch,  as  was  that 
of  the  plein  air  movement  of  more  than  a  decade  ago  ; 
and  this  is  the  painture  of  mental  processes,  and  of  psy- 
chological states.  It  is  this  fact  that  especially  impresses 
one  in  studying  the  two  great  exhibitions  in  New  York 
just  now,  at  the  academy  and  the  society  of  American 
artists.  The  latter  is  seen  to  great  advantage  in  the  new 
marble  building  on  West  Fifty-seventh  street,  presented 
(with  the  ground  on  which  it  stands)  to  the  society  by 
the  generous  courtesy  of  Mr.  George  Vanderbilt.  A 
more  graceful  and  gracious  beneficence  could  hardly  be 
imagined.    The  five  galleries  are  admirably  grouped  and 
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lighted,  and  the  pictures  are  seen  to  the  best  possible  ad- 
vantage. Mr.  John  La  Farge  is  the  president  of  this 
organization,  Kenyon  Cox,  the  vice-president,  Douglas 
Volk  the  secretary,  Samuel  Isham  the  treasurer,  and  the 
advisory  board  includes  Edwin  H.  Blackfield,  Herbert 
Adams,  J.  Appleton  Brown,  George  W.  Maynard,  and 
William  Bailey  Faxon.  There  are  now  two  hundred  and 
fifty-nine  members,  of  whom  hardly  more  than  half  a 
dozen  are  women,  these  including  Cecilia  Beaux,  Dora 
Wheeler,  Keith  Louise  Cox,  Laura  C.  Hills,  Mary  Mac- 
Monnies,  Kosina  Emmet  Sherwood,  and  one  or  two 
others. 

There  is  shown  in  this  exhibition  the  great  salon  pic- 
ture of  last  year — Dagnan-Bouveret's  "The  Disciples 
at  Kmmaus."  Certainly  this  work  fairly  divided  the 
honors  with  the  noble  (and  alas !  the  last)  work  of  Cba- 
vannes,  which  depicted  St.  Genevieve  watching  over  Pans, 
and  which  was  the  concluding  one  of  his  series  for  the 
Pantheon  illustrating  the  life  of  the  patron  saint  of  Paris, 
the  loved  St.  Genevieve.  Albert  Besnard  (with  a  mar- 
velous portrait  of  Mme.  Rejane)  Dagnan- Bouveret,  and 
Rodin  largely  monoplized  the  honors  last  year.  Bes- 
nard's  Mme.  Rejane,  by  the  way,  had  an  instantaneous 
pose,  as  if  just  arrested  in  crossing  the  floor  by  a  rose 
that  had  dropped  from  her  corsage.  The  effect  of  move- 
ment in  it,  as  if  she  had  just  paused  for  one  second,  and 
the  color  scheme  of  her  bright  hair  and  rose-flushed 
cheeks,  costumed  in  rose-pink,  with  roses  at  the  breast, 
*  made  it  a  perfect  vision  of  radiant  loveliness.  Dagnan- 
Bouveret's  picture  of  the  Christ  is  very  impressive  in  its 
striking  the  note  to  which  reference  was  made  in  the 
opening  of  this  letter — that  of  painting  mental  states. 
Jesus  appears  sitting  at  the  table,  in  his  white  robe,  and 
a  wonderful  glory  of  light  is  radiating  from  him.  Four 
of  his  disciples  are  there,  and  on  one  side  (separated  by  a 
panel),  are  seen  a  man  and  his  wife  and  child  looking  on. 
They  are  in  modern  costume,  and  it  was  said  in  Paris 
that  the  artist  depicted  his  own  family  and  himself  in 
these  figures.  At  all  events,  the  child  looks  on  in  simple 
amazement ;  the  woman  in  a  rapture  of  faith  ;  the  man 
with  a  determination  to  analyze  and  weigh  the  marvelous 
evidence  before  bim  ;  to  accept  no  illusion  of  the  senses, 
and  yet  to  reject  no  actual  fact  All  these  mental  pro- 
cesses are  as  plainly  to  be  read  by  the  painter's  art  as  if 
they  were  printed.  Again,  in  the  academy,  is  a  group, 
in  which  the  artist  paints  a  psychological  state.  It  is  the 
"Prescience"  by  Philip  de  Boilleau,  a  group  of  three 
girls.  The  one  in  the  center,  with  the  most  beautiful 
and  inspirational  cast  of  countenance,  suddenly  sees  as  in 
vision,  the  girl  at  his  left  pale  and  lifeless.  The  intensity 
of  the  vision  communicates  itself  to  the  girl  on  her  other 
hand  (pure  thought-transferrence),  and  she,  more  emo- 
tional and  less  thoughtful,  cries  out,  grasping  the  arm  of 
her  friend.  All  these  subtle,  mental  processes  are  ab- 
solutely painted  by  the  artist,  and  here  is  the  very  latest 
note  in  the  painter's  art  making  itself  felt  and  recognized. 
Dagnan- Bouveret  struck  this  note  at  the  salon  last  year,  as 
did,  also,  one  or  two  others ;  notably  the  painter  of  the 
new  Annunciation,  in  which  Mary  was  seen  just  rising 
from  her  couch  and  gazing  at  the  vision,  where,  to  the 
spectator,  there  was  but  empty  air. 

4* 

The  Indiscreet  Revelations  of  Memoirs 

At.XKS  REri  l.lEk.  in  the  Philadelphia  i.l'a.)  Saturday  Evening  Post 
Happy  were  the  lovers  of  long  ago  whose  passionate 
outpourings  were  not  published  by  their  descendants  for 
the  callous  amusement  of  the  world.  Happy  were  the 
friends  of  long  ago  whose  confidences  were  not  hurried 
into  print  as  soon  as  they  were  safely  deposited  in  their 
graves.  Happy  were  the  soldiers  and  statesmen,  poets 
and  novelists  of  long  ago  who  could  have  a  toothache  in 


private — like  their  less  distinguished  brothers— or  who 
could  write  home  for  their  winter  flannels  without  the 
dismal  consciousness  that  coming  generations  would  be 
informed— on  the  strength  of  this  direct  testimony — the 
precise  date  in  October  when  they  were  wont  to  put  on 
their  heavy  woolens.  Happy  were  the  sane  old  days  of 
long  ago  when  the  world  had  not  yet  been  dipped  in  ink, 
and  when  there  were  still  some  incidents  so  insignificant 
as  to  be  deemed  unworthy  of  attention. 

"I  never  wrote  a  private  letter  to  any  human  being," 
said  Macaulay  proudly,  "  which  I  would  not  let  a  bill- 
stickcr  chalk  up  six  feet  high  on  Hyde  Park  wall  and 
stand  myself  in  Piccadilly  and  say,  '  I  wrote  it  '"  Very 
sensible  this,  and  quite  in  accordance  with  the  tempera- 
ment of  a  man  who  seldom  either  spoke  or  wrote  without 
— as  schoolboys  disrespectfully  phrase  it — "holding 
forth."  If  we  are  going  to  hold  forth,  by  all  means  let 
our  words  be  chalked  on  a  wall  or  roared  from  a  pulptt. 
Pope,  as  we  know,  was  so  exceedingly  anxious  that  his 
letters  should  find  their  way  into  print  that  he  planned 
elaborate  and  intricate  devices  by  which  they  might  be 
published  during  his  lifetime.  But  there  are — or  there 
should  be — men  and  women  who  reserve  something  for 
private  life  ;  there  are — or  there  should  be — confidences 
denied  to  the  world. 

That  a  son  should  deliberately  make  over  to  the  pub- 
lic the  love  letters  of  his  father  and  mother  proves  that  no 
trust  is  too  sacred  for  betrayal.  That  widows  and  daugh- 
ters should  hasten  to  print  family  correspondence,  with 
its  homely  details,  its  frank  expressions  of  affection,  its 
total  lack  of  general  interest  or  desirable  information, 
shows  that  we  have  traveled  far  from  old  standards  of 
propriety  and  of  distinction  of  mind.  How  can  a  novel- 
ist, or  a  poet,  or  a  prime  minister  write  the  hurried 
scrawl  common  to  other  men  f  How  can  he  bear  to  tell 
his  wife  he  had  a  cold  in  his  head,  or  that  the  laundress 
hasn't  sent  home  his  socks,  or  that  her  elderly  aunt  was 
more  disagreeable  than  usual  at  dinner  night  before  last  ? 
What  items  are  these  to  be  read  in  formal  print,  years 
after  he  has  escaped  alike  from  aunts  and  influenza ! 
Above  all,  how  can  he  dilate  with  the  correct  emotions 
when  penning  those  delicious  lines — half  inspiration  and 
half  idiocy — which  are  meant  for  but  one  pair  of  eyes  in 
the  world,  and  carry  their  message  to  but  a  single 
heart  ! 

If  a  man  have  any  reason  to  suspect  he  is  going  to  be 
famous,  he  had  best  be  reticent  in  his  love-letters.  It 
may  not  be  pleasant  to  hear  in  the  Ely  si  an  Fields  an  echo 
of  the  faint  titter  which  greets  these  published  effusions. 
Nor  is  it  safer,  on  the  whole,  to  speak  than  to  scribble. 
There  is  always  some  volume  of  memoirs  or  correspond- 
ence to  be  reckoned  with.  There  is  always  somebody 
who  has  heard  the  famous  one  remark  that  Dante  was  a 
great  poet,  or  that  Mr.  Gladstone  was  a  great  orator,  or 
that  balls  were  a  great  bore,  and  who  hastens  to  incor- 
porate these  words  of  wisdom  in  a  chapter  of  "reminis- 
cences. "  The  inane  character  of  ordinary  conversation 
can  never  be  fully  realized  until  it  reappears  in  print  When 
it  bubbles  forth  it  has  something  of  the  freshness  of  the 
spring.  When  bottled  up  it  is  flat  and  dispiriting.  The 
literary  bottler  refers  to  it  invariably  as  keen,  brilliant, 
sparkling  and  animated  ;  but  he  is  prejudiced  in  favor  of 
his  wares. 

+ 

4 

The  Delia  Robbia  Relief  in  Brooklyn 

The  Delia  Robbia  relief,  presented  by  Mr.  Augustus 
Healy  to  the  Brooklyn  institute  museum,  has  recently 
been  placed  in  position,  and  is  now  on  daily  exhibition. 
The  following  facts  concerning  this  rare  specimen  of  » 
lost  art  are  taken  from  the  New  York  Tribune: 
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During  Mr.  Healy's  customary  annual  .visit  to  Flor- 
ence last  summer  he  was  advised  of  the  possibility  of 
purchasing  a  relief  by  Giovanni  Delia  Robbia  at  the  Villa 
Antinori,  near  that  city.  Since  1 527  this  relief  has  been 
in  the  possession  of  the  Antinori  family,  for  whom  it  was 
originally  made  in  that  year,  as  one  of  the  decorations  of 
their  villa.  The  purchase  was  successfully  achieved,  and 
the  greater  difficulty  was  also  overcome  of  procuring  the 
consent  of  the  Italian  government  to  the  shipment  away 
from  Italy.  The  relief,  which  is  of  enamelled  terra 
cotta,  and  in  dimensions  about  ten  feet  wide  by  three 
feet  high,  represents  the  "Resurrection."  It  was  origi- 
nally placed  above  one  of  the  entrance  doors  of  the  villa, 
and  corresponds  in  shape  to  the  semi-circular  pediment 
whose  space  it  once  filled.  The  name  of  "lunette"  is 
commonly  applied  to  such  a  curvilinear  pediment  space, 
and  is  consequently  applied  to  the  relief  itself. 

The  artist,  Giovanni  Delia  Robbia,  was  a  member  of 
the  famous  family  to  which  the  manufacture  of  such 
enameled  terra  cotta  reliefs  was  almost  wholly  confined. 
That  their  art  is  now  a  lost  one  is  better  known  to  the 
expert  than  it  is  to  the  general  public.  This  is,  of  course, 
one  of  the  reasons  for  prizing  the  gift  of  Mr.  Healy.  No 
similar  reliefs  have  been  made  since  the,  sixteenth  century, 
and  the  artist  of  this  "  Resurrection  "  was  the  last  to 
practise  this  work  in  perfection.  On  the  other  hand, 
none  of  these  works  are  earlier  than  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  In  fact,  the  year  1446  marks  the  ear- 
liest of  the  Robbia  reliefs  by  Luca,  and  as  Giovanni  died 
in  1529,  it  follows  that  the  space  of  less  than  ninety  years 
will  cover  all  the  extant  works  of  quotable  importance. 
The  Robbia  reliefs  are  thus  not  only  unique  in  their 
material,  but  also  in  their  period  and  style.  Finally,  the 
number  of  important  examples  of  this  art  which  have 
found  their  way  to  northern  Europe  is  limited,  and  in 
Italy  itself  they  are  wholly  confined  to  the  territory  of 
Tuscany.  In  the  United  States  there  is  only  one  other 
important  Robbia  relief,  the  one  which  was  presented  to 
the  Metropolitan  museum  some  years  ago  by  H.  G.  Mar- 
quand  at  a  cost  of  $5,000. 

+ 

Various  Topics 

Reviewers  of  Martin  Dooley  in  the  English  press  agree 
with  the  American  critics  in  ranking  him  among  our  genuine 
humorists.  As  a  national  satirist,  the  Academy  declares  Mr. 
Dsoley  worthy  of  a  place  beside  Hosea  Bigelow. 

-  The  Troublesome  Raigne  of  John,  King  of  England  " 
(ijyi),  from  which  Shakespeare  wrote  "  King  John,"  was 
bought  in  London  recently  for  an  American  client  for  $2,550, 
a  greater  price  than  was  ever  paid  for  the  genuine  quartos  of 
Shakes pearc- 

A  London  bookseller  wants  ,£52  10s.  for  a  manuscript 
volume  in  the  autograph  of  David  Garr  ck.  the  celebrated 
actor,  containing  translations  of  Crsar  with  corrections,  and 
believed  to  be  the  volume  used  by  him  while  under  the  tutor- 
ship of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson. 

Rodin,  the  sculptor,  whose  statue  of  Balzac  was  rejected 
by  the  iOiiflt  ties  gens  tie  leltres  last  year,  has  applied  to  the 
1900  exhibition  authorities  for  space  for  a  separate  display  of 
his  works.  He  is  now  at  work  on  a  bust  of  Falguiere,  whose 
Balzac  statue  was  accepted  instead  of  his. 

Criticisms  upon  Perosi's  oratorio,  "  The  Resurrection  of 
Lazarus,"  recently  presented  in  New  York,  have  been  almost 
uniformly  of  an  adverse  character.  Mr.  W.  J.  Henderson,  in 
the  New  York  Times,  says  of  it :  ■•  There  is  not  a  single  pas- 
sage of  recitative  which  is  not  imitative  and  inferior  to  its 
model.  There  is  not  a  bit  of  arioso  which  is  worthy  of  a 
place  in  a  work  held  to  be  representative  of  the  spirit  of  the 
church."  Mr.  Irenaeus  Stevenson,  in  Harper  s  Weekly,  pro- 
nounces it  "  wholly  disappointing,  not  merely  unimpressive, 
but  placidly  pointless ";  while  the  critic  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  finds  it  ■•  lamentably  dull,  empty,  amateurish, 
almost  childish." 


MISCELLANY 

The  Ocean  Graveyard 

London  Daily  Mail.  Condensed  for  Public  Opinion 
The  latest  news  from  Sable  island  is  that  the  sea  dur- 
ing the  past  winter  has  made  such  inroads  into  it  that  its 
very  existence  is  endangered.  Sable  island  is  the  most 
notorious  spot  in  the  world  for  wrecks.  Every  sailor 
dreads  its  name.  It  is  called  the  "Ocean  Graveyard," 
and  since  its  first  discovery  it  has  been  a  permanent  men- 
ace to  transatlantic  commerce.  Word  has  now  been 
received  from  Halifax  that  several  square  miles  of  Sable 
island  have  disappeared  during  recent  gales  and  that 
shortly  after  the  wreck  of  the  Moravia  there,  fears  were 
entertained  by  the  lighthouse-keepers  on  Sable  island  that 
the  entire  place  would  be  swept  away.  A  lighthouse  that 
was  at  one  time  a  mile  from  the  sea  has  had  to  be  hastily 
abandoned  :  for  its  foundations  had  been  undermined,  and 
the  structure  collapsed.  Those  who  know  the  place  are 
now  convinced  that  the  end  of  the  celebrated  "Ocean 
Graveyard"  is  close  at  hand.  Since  the  beginning  of  this 
century  the  island  has  decreased  in  length  from  forty  miles 
to  twenty-two  miles,  and  in  breadth  from  2#  miles  to 
something  less  than  one  mile.  In  height  it  has  diminished 
from  two  hundred  feet  to  less  than  eighty  feet,  while  there 
has  been  a  variation  in  the  west  end  of  not  less  than 
twenty  five  miles.  With  its  final  disappearance  it  is  be- 
lieved that  it  will  be  even  a  greater  menace  to  ships  than 
at  present.  No  lighthouse  can  then  be  maintained  and 
the  island  will  become  simply  one  of  the  large  number  of 
shoals  that  extend  for  forty  miles  around  it,  and  upon 
which  hundreds  of  vessels  have  gone  to  pieces. 

Sable  island  is  eighty-five  miles  distant  from  Nova 
Scotia.  It  is  surrounded  by  perplexing  currents  and 
bewildering  fogs.  Shallows  spread  out  around  it  so  widely 
that  for  many  a  mile  beyond  the  point  where  sea  and  sand 
meet  there  is  not  enough  water  to  float  a  small  schooner. 
At  the  north-east  end  on  a  winter's  day  there  may  be  seen 
for  nine  miles  a  mass  of  roaring  breakers  before  a  depth 
of  six  fathoms  is  reached  ;  then  there  are  four  miles  more 
of  heavy  cross  seas  leading  out  to  a  depth  of  from  ten  to 
thirteen  fathoms.  At  the  north-west  end  the  bar  extends 
seaward  seventeen  miles  after  the  same  fashion  before  deep 
water  is  reached.  In  stormy  weather  the  island  and  its 
surrounding  bars  present  a  magnificent  and  awe-inspiring 
spectacle,  with  its  continuous  line  of  over  fifty  miles  of 
raging  waves.  There  was  up  to  a  year  ago,  a  pleasant, 
quiet,  cultivated  valley  in  Sable  island,  where  the  light- 
house keepers  lived  and  tilled  the  ground.  This  was  shut 
in  from  the  sea  by  hills  on  either  side.  The  strangest  fact 
concerning  the  island  is  that  there  is  at  present  a  herd  of 
wild  ponies  on  it.  A  sad  feature  is  the  little  burying 
ground,  where  sleep  many  of  the  victims  of  the  ocean's 
wrath.  Of  course,  the  whole  island  is  surrounded  by  the 
bleached  ribs  of  naval  skeletons.  More  vessels  have  gone 
ashore  here  than  at  any  other  spot  in  the  world. 

Since  1802  a  wreck  register  has  been  carefully  kept, 
which  shows  more  than  1 50  wrecks.  Once  entangled  in 
the  shallows  of  Sable  island,  once  stranded  upon  the  bars, 
and  it  is  all  over  with  the  hapless  craft.  Men-of-war  and 
stately  frigates  have  been  wrecked  here  as  well  as  steam- 
ships, barques,  and  fishing  smacks.  The  Moravia  is  only 
one  of  the  recent  wrecks  on  Sable  island.  Two  fine  light- 
houses and  a  well-equipped  life-saving  station  are  main- 
tained on  Sable  island  by  the  Canadian  government.  A 
staff  of  from  eighteen  to  twenty  men  live  there.  The 
superintendent's  journal  shows  that  there  have  been  only 
five  fine  days  in  four  months  on  an  average.  At  times  the 
steamer  that  makes  periodical  visits  to  the  island  has  had 
to  wait  eight  days  for  a  favorable  wind  in  which  to  effect 
a  landing,  and  even  then  she  has  frequently  had  to  make 
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a  hasty  departure.  More  charts  have  been  made  of  this 
island  than  probably  of  any  other  spot  in  the  world.  The 
official  reports  endeavor  to  keep  track  of  the  known 
wrecks.  A  very  interesting  map  of  Sable  island  was,  some 
years  ago,  compiled  from  these  reports  by  Mr.  S.  D.  Mac- 
donald,  F.  G.  S. 

+ 

Overpressure  in  German  Schools 

The  London  British  MtdUal  Journal.  Excerpt 
The  subject  of  overpressure  in  schools  and  the  best 
distribution  of  the  hours  of  work  and  play  is  receiving 
serious  attention  in  Germany  at  the  present  moment. 
Dr.  Springer,  in  a  recent  lecture  on  mental  disturbances 
among  children,  pointed  out  that  many  cases  of  laziness 
and  incapacity  in  school  hours,  which  received  the  severe 
censure  of  the  teachers,  were  merely  symptoms  of  com- 
mencing mental  disease.  The  remedy  for  this  state  of 
things  is  of  course  a  well-regulated  school  discipline, 
plenty  of  relaxation,  and  the  reduction  to  a  minimum  of 
competitive  examinations.  Some  time  ago  we  called  at- 
tention to  Dr.  Kemsies's  experiments  on  school  children 
with  Mosso's  ergograph.  They  were  most  ingenious,  and 
were  certainly  instrumental  in  arousing  an  appreciative  in- 
terest in  the  minds  of  other  than  headmasters.  We  now 
see  a  practical  result  in  the  issue  of  definite  rules  to  be  ob- 
served by  all  school  teachers  and  those  who  have  care  of 
young  children.  These  regulations,  which  practically  en- 
dorse  the  views  set  forth  by  Dr.  Kemsies,  may  be  summa- 
rized as  follows:  i  All  obligatory  scientific  lessons  should 
be  finished  before  midday,  the  afternoon  should  be  devoted 
to  gymnastics,  drawing,  singing  or  handicraft.  2  The 
time  occupied  by  mental  work  should  not  exceed  four 
hours  a  day  in  the  case  of  young  children,  and  the  weekly 
allowance  should  not  be  more  than  twenty-four  hours. 
When  a  lesson  is  given  in  the  afternoon  three  hours  shall 
elapse  between  the  last  period  of  work  before  lunch  and 
the  commencement  of  the  afternoon  lesson.  The  first  half 
of  the  week  rather  than  the  last  half  should  be  used  for 
any  additional  hours  that  it  may  be  necessary  to  add.  3 
The  intervals  of  rest  between  each  lesson  should  be  as  fol- 
lows: After  the  first  lesson,  five  to  ten  minutes;  after 
the  second  lesson,  fifteen  minutes:  after  the  third  lesson, 
fifteen  minutes:  after  the  fourth  lesson,  twenty  minutes. 
(Richter,  of  Jena,  gives  twenty  minutes  after  the  third  les- 
son and  thirty  minutes  after  the  fourth — a  proportion  of 
seventy-five  minutes'  rest  to  three  hundred  minutes  of 
school  work).  It  has,  however,  been  found  that  sixty 
minutes'  rest  is  sufficient  for  three  hundred  minutes  of 
school  work.  4  The  subjects  must  be  arranged  in  the 
order  of  their  fatigue-value.  Gymnastics,  having  the 
greatest  fatigue-value,  should  never  be  followed  by  lessons 
of  any  kind.  With  regard  to  mental  work,  the  subjects 
having' the  greatest  fatigue-value  are  mathematics  and  for- 
eign languages;  these  must,  therefore,  take  precedence 
over  religious  history,  geography,  religious  instruction  and 
natural  history;  the  last  subject  appears  to  be  so  refresh- 
ing to  the  child's  mind  that  he  is  able  very  often  to  have 
another  hour's  foreign  language.  Examinations  should 
take  place  in  the  first  half  of  the  week.  5  Short  holidays 
at  frequent  intervals  are  found  to  have  a  more  lasting 
effect  than  the  long  and  less  frequent  holidays.  A  regular 
half  holiday  on  Wednesday,  irrespective  of  saints'  days,  is 
an  excellent  institution. 

4* 

A  Poet's  Idea  of  Himself 

London  LtUraturt,  Condensed  (or  Pi'ur  l<'  Opinion 
It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  know  what  people  think  of 
themselves,  and  particularly  what  literary  people  think  of 
themselves.  It  would  not  be  a  bad  idea  at  all  for  some 
enterprising  publisher  to  start  a  journal  of  literary  criticism, 
in  which  authors  should  review  their  own  books,  if  they 


could  be  got  to  do  it.  In  a  small  degree  Mr.  Le  Gal- 
lienne  has,  in  his  recent  book,  "Young  Lives,"  given  us 
a  peep  into  his  inner  self-consciousness.  Here  is  Mr.  I^e 
Gallienne's  idea,  as  expressed  in  this  little  volume,  of  his 
own  personal  appearance:  "  Presently  there  entered  a 
tall  young  man  with  a  long,  thin  face,  curtained  on  each 
side  with  enormous  masses  of  black  hair — like  a  slip  of 
the  young  moon  glimmering  through  a  pine  wood." 

This  is  very  descriptive.  There  is  genius  in  it — espe- 
cially in  the  use  of  the  word  "curtained."  The  pity  of  it 
is  that  the  powers  that  distribute  the  blessings  of  life  do  not 
always  give  their  goods  appropriately.  Here  is  Mr.  l-e 
Gallienne,  who,  as  we  understand  him,  does  not  mind 
being  looked  upon  by  a  staring  public,  provided  "with 
enormous  masses  of  black  hair,"  which  hide  his  delicate, 
moon-like  features;  while  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling,  who 
rather  objects  to  being  regarded  as  a  peep-show,  and  who 
courts  retirement  after  a  fashion  which  makes  a  shy 
woodland  violet  seem  a  very  Bryan  among  wild  flowers, 
is  sent  into  the  world  unscreened  from  the  public  gaze, 
as  one  who  reads  Mr.  Le  Gallienne's  description  of  him 
would  realize.  To  quote  from  Mr.  I>e  Gallienne's  book, 
Mr.  Kipling  has  "a  head  like  a  billiard  ball  in  need  of  a 
shave,  a  big,  brownynoustache,  and  enormous  spectacles 

Another  nice  feature  of  Mr.  Le  Gallienne's  effort  is  his 
clear  demonstration  of  the  fact  that  he  is  not  jealous  of 
Mr.  Kipling,  and  is  sincerely  confident  of  his  own  ulti-  * 
mate  triumph  over  the  latter  in  the  pursuit  of  the  laurel. 
He  shows  this  in  the  paragraph  which  follows  the  in- 
junction of  the  two  literary  stars  as  described  in  the 
quotations  printed  above  in  these  words:  "That,"  said 
the  publisher,  referring  to  the  moon-in-the-pine-wood 
young  man,  "is  our  young  apostle  of  sentiment,  our 
new  man  of  feeling,  the  best-hated  man  we  have;  and 
the  other  is  our  young  apostle  of  blood.  He  is  all  for 
muscle  and  brutality,  and  he  makes  all  the  money.  It 
is  one  of  our  many  fashions  just  now  to  sing  '  Britain 
and  Brutality.'  But  my  impression  is  that  our  young 
man  of  feeling  will  have  his  day,  though  he  will  have  to 
wait  for  it.  He  would  hasten  it  if  he  would  cut  his  hair; 
but  that,  he  says,  he  will  never  do. " 

+ 

Various  Topics 

A  dozen  authenticated  personal  relics  of  Lord  Byron  were 
recently  sold  at  auction  in  New  York  for  $2,780. 

An  endowment  of  $100,000  has  just  been  made  to  the 
Princeton  university  for  the  establishment  of  a  chair  in  pol- 
itics. At  the  request  of  the  donor  his  name  is  withheld  from 
publication. 

"  Pall  Mall  "  (pronounced  pel  mel)  comes  from  Paile  Maile. 
an  ancient  game  supposed  to  have  been  played  on  the  present 
site  of  Pall  Mall  by  Norman  monks,  by  whom  it  was  intro- 
duced into  England. 

The  regents  of  the  West  Virginia  university  passed  a  re- 
solution looking  to  the  establishment  of  a  school  of  domestic 
science  and  authorized  President  Raymond  to  engage  an  in- 
structor at  a  salary  of  $1 ,600  a  year. 

An  Assyrian  tablet  in  the  cellar  of  the  British  museum  has 
on  it  a  representation  of  the  hanging  gardens  of  Babylon  ac- 
cording to  Herr  Bruno  Mcissner.  If  he  is  right  this  is  the 
first  testimony  to  their  existence  found  among  the  cuneiform 
inscriptions. 

The  bill  for  the  establishment  of  parental  schools  in  Chi- 
cago has  been  submitted  for  the  consideration  01  the  sub 
committee  appointed  for  that  purpose  by  the  various  reform 
and  educational  associations  of  the  city.  The  parental  schools 
will  be  under  the  control  of  the  board  of  education  and  will 
be  like  other  schools  except  that  the  pupils  sent  to  them 
will  be  required  to  make  them  their  homes  during  their  term 
of  sentence  for  truancy.  The  boys  will  eat  and  sleep  on  the 
premises.  Commitment  will  be  by  order  of  the  county  or  cir- 
cuit court  after  complaint  by  any  reputable  citizen. 
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The  Lesson  of  Popular  Government 

Jit  Ltueu  d  Popular  Ctvtmmtnt.  By  Camauu 
HcADroNU.  Cloth,  two  Tt>l«.,  pp.  510  -^yo.  (4. 
New  York:  TV  Macmlllao  Co. 

Mr.  Bradford's  book  might  more  aptly 
have  been  called  the  development  of  pop- 
ular government,  for  taken  as  a  whole 
the  historical  part  largely  predominates. 
That  part  which  is  theoretical  or  aca- 
demic is  laid  upon  an  elaborate  structure 
of  fact,  in  the  rearing  of  which  the  author 
has  spent  much  labor.  He  has  drawn 
upon  a  great  number  of  authorities, 
which  he  quotes  freely,  and  in  such  a 
way  as  to  almost  lend  a  composite  char- 
acter to  the  work;  all, however,  is  clearly 
stamped  with  Mr.  Bradford's  opinion. 
The  author  is  not  afraid  to  say  that  he 
believes  in  popular  government,  in  de- 
mocracy, nor  does  he  hesitate  to  point  out 
its  defects  or  even  to  say  that  our  exper- 
iment will  be  a  failure  if  we  do  not  intro- 
duce certain  reforms.  The  most  impor- 
tant of  these  reforms,  and  one  that  is 
insisted  upon  with  much  emphasis  in  a 
number  of  places,  is  that  we  must 
strengthen  the  executive  power,  and  do 
what  we  have  never  yet  done,  separate 
the  executive  from  the  legislative  power. 
We  think  that  the  author  would  be  glad 
of  an  opportunity  to  rewrite  the  chapter 
in  the  first  volume  on  the  president  and 
his  powers.  Mr.  Bradford  says  that  our 
executive  has  only  "  boy's  work  "  to  do, 
and  that  he  is  all  but  powerless.  The 
trouble  seems  rather  to  be  that  a  presi- 
dent may  have  altogether  too  much 
power  to  be  exercised  without  responsi- 
bility.   Surely  the  power  to  annex  two 
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;  is  not  "  boy's  work."  Nominally, 
of  course,  congress  participated  in  the 
holding  of  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philip- 
pines, but  we  suppose  that  no  one  denies 
that  the  president's  initiative. 

Hand  in  hand  with  the  clearer  defini- 
tion of  the  president's  powers  should 
come  a  reform  of  legislative  methods  in 
congress,  and  the  adoption  of  the  English 
system  of  cabinet  representation  and  re- 
sponsibility. This  is  only  one  of  the 
things,  Mr.  Bradford  thinks,  in  which  we 
might  well  copy  from  Great  Britain, 
where  he  sees  the  best  results  of  popu- 
Urgovernment.  The  author  thinks  that 
democracy  may  even  save  France;  he  is 
fair  enough  to  point  out  her  recovery 
from  conditions  far  worse  than  those 
now  existing.  We  were  glad  to  find  this 
view  expressed  by  a  man  who  sees  things 
as  they  are  and  not  as  he  would  like  to 
see  them.  Throughout  he  takes  into 
consideration  the  vitality  our  system  has 
shown  in  many  quarters  in  many  trying 
times.  This  is  a  point  that  is  hardly 
touched  upon  by  critics  like  Mr.  Godkin. 
Mr.  Bradford  is  critical,  but  he  is  hope- 
ful; he  does  not  approach  every  side  of 
his  subject  with  an  air  of  condescension 
and  not-to-be-shaken  pessimism. 

The  second  volume  is  devoted  to  state 
and  municipal  governments,  and  to  dis- 
cussions for  which  the  ground  has  been 
laid  in  the  first  book.  The  governmental 
idiosyncrasies  of  Mr.  Bradford's  native 
state,  Massachusetts,  come  in  for  scorn- 
tempered  sarcasm.  In  state  and  muni- 
cipal government,  as  in  the  central  fed- 
eral government,  the  author  believes  that 
the  executive  should  be  the  strongest 


power;  the  legislatures  and  councils  be- 
ing empowered  to  protect  the  rights  of 
the  people.  A  complete  scheme  of  city 
government  is  presented,  the  mayor 
holding  all  the  executive  power,  and  be- 
ing subject  to  removal  by  the  council  by 
a  three-fourths  vote.  Corresponding  to 
the  cabinet  principle,  he  would  give  the 
mayor  and  heads  of  city  departments 
seats  in  the  council  without  votes.  The 
provision  thai  a  removed  mayor  might 
become  at  once  a  candidate  for  reelection 
would  give  the  people  every  opportunity 
of  retaining  in  office  an  acceptable  offi- 
cial, and  would  deprive  the  council  of 
opportunity  to  abuse  its  removal  privi- 
lege. 

As  to  the  outlook  for  the  success  ol 
the  United  States  in  the  field  of"  impe- 
rialism,"  our  author  thinks  that  it  is 
most  doubtful  on  the  ground  that  we 
have  no  machinery  for  a  despotic  gov- 
ernment. And  England's  success  out- 
side of  her  practically  independent  colo- 
nies has  all  been  with  despotic  rule. 

The  great  mass  of  historical  informa- 
tion contained  in  the  book  is  marshaled 
with  great  care  and  excellent  judgment. 
The  opinions  are  the  product  of  such  a 
study  as  only  one  man  in  thousands  is 
able  or  competent  to  make,  and  should 
be  valued  accordingly.  The  judicial 
spirit  of  the  book  will  do  much  to  win 
men  to  support  of  the  opinions.    J.  F. 


Mezzotints  in  Modern  Music 

Mnutintt  tm  MtJrrn  Music.  By  Units  Hi  kihi. 
Cloth,  pp.  ji*.  »i.jo.  New  York:  Charlet 
Scrlbnn  »  Soo». 

This  volume  of  essays  is  a  notable  con- 
tribution to  the  literature  of  music,  in- 
asmuch  as  it  demonstrates  that  criticism 
may  be  technically  correct  and  at  the 
same  time  wholly  delightful  to  the  gen- 
eral reader.  Mr.  Hunekeris  so  sure  of 
his  ground  that  he  is  not  afraid  to  speak 
with  forcible  emphasis.  Instead  of 
vaguely  hinting  at  a  fault,  or  "damning 
with  faint  praise,"  he  boldly  condemns 
what  is  bad,  whether  in  Brahms,  Tschal- 
kowsky,  Chopin,  or  Wagner,  and — a 
much  rarer  trait  in  a  critic — enthusias- 
tically lauds  the  good.  For  instance, 
in  treating  of  Brahms,  whose  work  he 
designates  in  his  first  essay  as  "  The 
Music  of  the  Future,"  he  speaks  of  the 
gicat  composer's  "repelling  coldness, 
Teutonic  heaviness,  mathematical  for- 
mality, muddy  orchestration;"  yet  he 
does  not  hesitate  to  proclaim  him  the 
greatest  symphonist  since  Beethoven. 
Furthermore,  he  says:  "Brahms's  music 
throbs  with  humanity,  with  the  rich  red 
blood  of  mankind.  He  was  the  great- 
est contrapuntist  after  Bach,  the  great- 
est architectonist  after  Beethoven,  but 
in  his  songs  he  was  as  simple,  as  manly, 
as  tender  as  Robert  Burns.  His  top- 
most peaks  are  tremendously  remote, 
and  glitter  and  gleam  in  an  atmosphere 
almost  too  thin  for  the  plains  ;  but  how 
intimate,  how  full  of  charm,  of  gracious- 
ness  are  the  happy  moments  in  his 
chamber  music  \  .  .  .  Brahms  reminds 
us  of  those  media  val  architects  whose 
life  was  a  prayer  in  marble.  He  was  a 
living  reproach  to  the  haste  of  a  super- 
ficial generation.  Whatever  he  wrought, 
he  wrought  in  bronne  and  for  time,  not 
for  the  hour." 


Mr.  Huneker  places  Brahms  and 
Wagner  at  the  very  antipodes  of  art : 
"Wagner  was  a  great  fresco  painter, 
handling  his  brush  with  furious  energy, 
magnificence  and  dramatic  intensity. 
Beside  his  vast,  his  tremendous  scenery 
the  music  of  Brahms  is  all  brown,  all 
gray,  all  darkness,  and  often  small  .  .  . 
One  is  all  showy  externalization,  a  seek- 
er after  immediate  and  sensuous  effects; 
the  other,  one  of  those  reserved,  self- 
contained  men  who  feels  deeply  and 
watches  and  waits." 

Mr.  Huneker  is  particularly  happy  in 
detecting  contrasts  and  painting  them 
in  intense  light  and  shade.  In  analyz- 
ing the  Paganini  Variations,  which  he 
describes  as  "those  famous,  awesome, 
o'ertoppling,  huge,  fantastic,  gargoylean 
variations,  erected,  planned,  and  super- 
imposed by  Brahms  upon  a  character- 
istic theme  of  Paganini,"  he  exclaims  : 
"  Brahms  and  Paganini '.  Was  ever  so 
strange  a  couple  in  harness  ?  Caliban 
and  Ariel,  Jove  and  Puck.  The  stolid 
German,  the  vibratile  Italian  :  Yet  fan- 
tasy wins,  even  if  brewed  in  a  homely 
Teutonic  kettle." 

Tschaikowsky  is  the  subject  of  the 
second  essay,  "A  Modern  Music  Lord." 
In  his  treatment  of  the  greatest  of  Rus- 
sian composers,  Mr.  Huneker  has  given 
us  more  than  an  analysis  of  his  work. 
He  has  revealed  the  man  himself.  The 
tragedy  of  a  life  is  penned  behind  the 
bars  of  his  music.  Tschatkowsky  was 
singularly  out  of  joint  with  his  sur- 
roundings ;  men  and  women  delighted 
him  not,  so  he  solaced  himself  with  her- 
culean labors.  He  felt  deeply  and  suf- 
fered greatly ;  consequently  his  music  is 
sometimes  morbid  and  full  of  hectic 
passion.  Mr.  Huneker  denies  htm  the 
health  and  sanity  ot  Brahms,  yet  de- 
lights in  his  "  exquisite  moments  ot 
madness,"  when  he  can  be  "heroic,  ten- 
der, bizarre,  and  hugely  fierce.  .  .  The 
ethical  serenity  of  Beethoven  he  never 
attains  ;  but  of  what  weighty  import  are 
some  of  his  scores  ;  what  passionate 
tumults,  what  defiance  of  the  powers 
that  be,  what  impotent  titanic  straining, 
what  masses  of  tone  he  sends  scurrying 
across  his  pain-riven  canvases  '.  " 

In  his  interpretations  of  Strauss, 
Nietzsche,  Chopin,  Liszt  and  Wagner, 
Mr.  Huneker  shows  the  same  keenness 
of  perception  and  the  same  virility  of 
expression.  Wherever  he  leads  us  he 
opens  up  new  vistas  in  the  realm  of 
modern  music  and  gives  a  fuller  signifi- 
cance to  the  messages  of  its  greatest 
composers. 

4- 

Briefer  Notices 

Problems  in  heredity  are  apt  to  be  grue- 
some: that  presented  in  "The  Maternity 
of  Harriott  Wickcn"  is  unusually  so.  The 
daughter  of  one  of  the  mental  and  moral 
imbeciles  into  which  a  fine  old  English 
family  has  degenerated,  is  allowed  to 
grow  up  and  marry  without  knowing 
of  the  taint  in  her  blood.  The  knowl- 
edge comes  with  the  birth  of  her  child, 
a  hopeless  idiot.  Considering  the  nature 
of  the  subject,  it  is  rather  remarkable  to 
note  that  the  story  succeeds  from  a 
dramatic,  rather  than  a  psychological 
standpoint.    In  her  analysis  of  Harriott 
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Wicken  and  her  husband  Mrs.  Lludeney 
has  left  much  to  be  accounted  for.  and 
even  in  her  development  of  the  plot 
there  are  many  things  to  be  taken  for 
granted,  but  the  dramatic  sweep  of  the 
narrative  carries  us  from  chapter  to 
chapter,  through  a  series  of  scenes  that 
take  a  powerful  hold  on  the  imagina- 
tion. Mrs.  Dudeney  has  employed  satire 
with  telling  etfoct  in  her  descriptions  of 
the  social  functions  ol  Hrixton,  and  the 
inner  life  of  one  of  the  fashionable 
ladies  clubs  "  ol  London.  (Cloth,  pp. 
,20,  $1.50.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New 
York  ) 

■•  The  Confounding  of  Camelia  "  is  a 
sort  of  modern  variation  on  the  old 
theme  of  •■  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew." 
The  imperious  Camelia  tyrannizes  over 
parents,  relatives,  and  friends  with  a 
sway  as  absolute  as  Katherine's,  substi- 
tuting cunning,  strategy,  and  deceit  tor 
the  more  violent  methods  of  the  latter. 
She  is  at  length  conquered,  tamed,  "con- 
founded" by  the  brutal  frankness  and 
uncompromising  honesty  of  the  man 
whom  she  has  loved  from  childhood,  but 
who  will  have  none  of  her  nor  her  love 
until  he  has  proof  of  her  worth.  Our 
sympathies  are  enlisted  in  the  struggle 
—we  rejoice  in  her  transformation, 
though  it  seems  too  sudden  to  be  quite 
genuine.  Miss  Sedgwick  has  told  the 
story  in  a  spirited  fashion,  interspersing 
it  with  some  very  shrewd  observations 
on  mankind  and  womankind  as  repre- 
sented in  present-day  English  society. 
(Cloth.  $1.25.  Charles  Scribner  s  Sons, 
New  Vork.Ji 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  writ- 
ings of  Caroline  Atwater  Mason  expect 
her  to  take  a  religious  view  of  life.  In 
her  latest  story,  "  A  Wind  Flower."  she 
seeks,  by  juxtaposition  of  Ritualism  and 
Quakerism,  to  emphasize  the  strong  and 
weak  points  of  each.  Father  Norman, 
rector  of  St.  Cuthbert  s,  poet  and  dream- 
er, apostle -of  an  exalted  and  mystic  sym- 
bolism, finds  his  ideal  in  a  demure  little 
Quaker  maid,  fondly  termed  "a  wind 
flower"  from  her  likeness  to  the  -pale 
anemone."  Through  the  influence  of 
her  older  sister  -a  woman  of  great 
force  of  character,  who  eventually  be- 
comes his  wife — be  is  led  to  renounce 
his  dream  of  mcdi.rval  sainthood,  to  re- 
sign his  priestly  office,  and  to  devote  his 
life  to  the  very  poor  and  the  very  hope- 
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less.  (Cloth,  pp.  28;,  $1.00.  A.  J. 
Rowland.  Philadelphia.; 

While  the  American  navy  has  been 
very  much  in  evidence  in  recent  fiction, 
it  has  furnished  "  copy  "  mainly  to  the 
writers  of  war-time  talcs  of  heroism  and 
adventure.  Of  the  social  life  of  the 
-men  behind  the  guns"  little  has  been 
written.  Anna  A.  Rogers,  the  wile  of 
one  ol  our  naval  ollicers,  is  among  the 
first  in  this  Held  with  her  delightful 
stories  of  love  and  domesticity  on  sea 
and  ashore.  She  has  surrounded  her 
loyal  women  and  brave  men  with  a 
sweeter  and  far  more  wholesome  atmos- 
phere than  that  of  many  of  the  popular 
novels  of  the  British  navy.  In  most  ol 
her  sketches — notably  in  Majorie  and 
the  Captain,  the  gem  ol  the  collection- 
Mrs.  Rogers  combines  a  rare  delicacy 
ol  fancy  with  a  naive  simplicity  of  ex- 
pression. (■■  Swectheai  Is  and  Wives." 
Cloth,  pp.  220,  7  j  cents.  Charles  S.  rib- 
ner's  Sons,  New  York. 

Alice  Lounsberry,  in  her  "Guide  to 
the  Wild  Flowers,"  furnishes  a  very  lull 
lexicon  of  North  American  flora,  eluci- 
dated with  simple  explanations  and 
numerous  beautiful  colored  plates  and 
diagrams.  The  plan  of  the  book  is 
worthy  of  note.  The  various  liowers 
are  classified  according  to  the  soils  in 
which  they  grow,  beginning  with  water 
plants  and  ending  with  those  that  flour- 
ish in  dry  and  waste  places.  The  illus- 
trator, Mrs.  Ellis  Rowan,  has  painted 
the  flowers  in  their  natural  surround- 
ings, and,  besides  being  accurate,  has 
transmitted  to  paper  the  atmosphere  of 
the  plants.  The  work  co  nmends  itself 
not  only  as  an  attractive  text-book,  but 
as  an  incentive  to  nature  study,  and  an 
enjoyable  companion  lor  country  excur- 
sions. Cloth,  pp.  347,  $2,50,  Fred- 
erick A.  Stokes  Co.,  Ntw  York.) 

Who  would  have  suspected  Philadel- 
phia of  harboring  liohemianism  ?  It 
seems  utterly  incongruous,  yet  Mr. 
Hloomingdalc,  in  ■•  Mr..  Miss,  and 
Mrs  ,"  has  described  it  so  realistically 
that  we  must  needs  believe  that  it  ex- 
ists. We  should  hasten  to  add.  how- 
ever, that  it  is  a  mild  sort  of  Bohemia,  in 
keeping  with  the  traditions  of  the  Qua- 
ker city.  Mr.  Bloomingdale's  stories 
are  a  clever  mixture  of  "the  gra\'c.  the 
gay.  the  lively,  and  severe."  (Cloth,  pp. 
.172,  $1.25  I.  B.  I.ippinrott  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia. 1 

Vol  imc  II  of  the  complete  library  edi- 
tion of  the  works  of  Id  ward  Everett 
Hale  contains  his  "In  His  Name."  the 
pathetic  history  of  the  Waldenses  of 
Lyons.  Besides  this  well-known  and 
well  loved  story  the  volume  includes : 
••Christmas  Waits  in  Boston,"  ■•  They 
Saw  a  Great  Light."  ••  Daily  Bread," 

Ham's  Off,"  and  •'  Cromwell's  Statue." 
(Cloth.  $1.50.  Little.  Brown  &  Co.. 
Boston 

Messrs.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  s  Library 
of  I'seful  Stones  now  cont.-.ins  fifteen 
volumes,  the  last  of  which  is  ••  The  Story 
ol  Geographical  Discovery,"  by  Joseph 
Jacobs.  These  small  simply  written  vol- 
umes would,  we  think,  form  an  excel 
lent  scientific  library  for  the  collections 
that  arc  now  being  introduced  into  the 
graded  schools.  Flexible  cloth,  40 
cents.; 
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NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK 

TUESDAY,  APRIL  2  5 

Domestic. — General  McArthur's  di- 
\  ision.  after  fierce  fighting,  advanced  to 
the  outposts  of  Calumpit;  350  Filipino 
prisoners  were  captured.  ..  .The  adop- 
tion of  United  States  immigration  laws 
in  Cuba  gives  general  satisfaction  ....  A 
German- American  transatlantic  cable 
project,  the  line  to  run  from  Ems  to 
New  York,  was  approved  by  President 
McKinley  Captain  Coghlan.  in  a  let- 
ter to  Secretary  Long,  says  that  reports 
of  his  speech  were  exaggerated  and  dis- 
torted. 

Foreign. — Reports  show  great  ex- 
citement in  Dlueficlds,  Nicaragua,  due 
to  the  efforts  of  General  Torres  to  col- 
lect payment  of  duties  paid  in  the  revo- 
lution, and  to  the  fact  that  soldiers  shot 
indiscriminately  in  the  streets ....  The 
Mohammedan  rebellion  in  China  is 
spreading  and  extra  troops  to  quell  it 
are  required ....  It  was  reported  that 
Russia  had  secured  a  station  on  the  Per- 
sian gulf. . .  .The  Rev.  Dr.  Parker  made 
attacks  on  the  sultan,  the  prince  of 
Wales  and  the  English  premier  in  a  ser- 
mon at  London. 

WEDNESDAY.  APRIL  26 

Domestic— The  American  army  re- 
newed the  attack  on  Calumpit,  which 
the  Filipinos  defended  with  desperation, 
using  artillery  for  the  first  time.... 
S:eps  are  being  taken  to  work  again  the 
rich  copper  mine  of  El  Cobre,  near  San- 
tiago de  Cuba,  which  has  been  closed 
thirty  years. ..  .Secretary  Long  repri- 
manded Captain  Coghlan, of  thcRaieigh, 
for  his  speech  at  the  Union  League  club. 
.  .The  Samoan  Commissioners  sailed 
(or  Apia  from  San  Francisco  on  the 
fltiiger.  . . .  A  big  strike  in  the  oil  fields 
«:  Cambridge,  Ohio,  has  caused  much 
excitement.  ...  An  international  Sunday- 
school  convention  was  commenced  at 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

Foreign. — Catholics  are  being  tor- 
lured  and  murdered  by  Chinese  in  the 

neighborhood  of  I-Chou  The  Chinese 

,;(nernment  has  approved  the  conces- 
sions obtained  in  the  province  of 
Siechnan  by  a  British-American  syn- 
dicate. 

THURSDAY,  APRIL  27 

Domestic. — The  American  troops, 
jnJer  General  MacArthur.  crossed  the 
Rio  Grande  river  at  Calumpit,  Luion, 
and  defeated  a  Filipino  army  Intrenched 
there;  the  victors  had  two  men  killed 
and  the  natives  lost  between  thirty  and 
fifty  The  navy  department  admon- 
ished Admiral  Kaut/  to  be  more  cautious 
in  the  writing  of  letters  The  eques- 
trian statue  of  General  Grant  was  un- 
tiled in  Philadelphia  in  the  presence  of 
the  president  and  members  of  the  cabi- 
net The  United  States  supreme  court 

is  hearing  argument  in  the  case  of  the 
government  against  the  cast  iron  pipe 
trust. ...  Kirksville  and  Newton,  Mo., 
were  struck  by  a  tornado  which  caused 
heavy  loss  of  life  and  great  destruction 
of  property. 

Foreign.  -  Dispatches  from  Apia, 
Samoa,  by  way  of  Auckland,  N.  Z.,  state 
that  fighting  is  constantly  taking  place 
between  the  rebels  and  the  friendly  na- 
tives; there  are  fewer  signs  of  friction 


with  the  Germans  Reports  from  Ger- 
many say  that  the  Coghlan  incident  is 

considered  closed  Italy  has  decided 

not  to  purchase  more  warships  until 
consideration  of  the  naval  estimates. 

FRIDAY,  APRIL  28 

Domestic. — Filipino  emissaries  en- 
tered the  American  lines  at  Calumpit 
bearing  a  flag  of  truce:  they  sought  a 
cessation  ol  hostilities  until  the  Filipino 
congress  could  act  on  the  matter  of  peace 
....The  news  from  the  Philippines 
caused  much  gratification  among  offi- 
cials  in  Washington,  the  general  opinion 
being  that  the  end  of  hostilities  is  near; 
the  bravery-  of  Colonel  Funston  was  men- 
tioned in  General  Otis's  dispatches. . .  . 
Further  conferences  have  been  held  in 
Havana  with  a  view  to  reducing  the 
swollen  muster  rolls  of  the  Cuban  army. 

Forek.n  — Germany  is  alleged  to  have 
addressed  an  expostulatory  note  to  the 
French  government  regarding  the  Drey- 
fus case;  it  is  reported  that  the  court  of 
cassation  favors  revision  by  a  majority 
of  eight.... MM.  Paul  Deroulede  and 
Marcel  Habcrt  have  been  committed  for 
trial  in  Paris  on  the  charge  of  provoking 
offenses  against  the  security  of  the  state 
and  inciting  the  army  to  mutiny. 

SATURDAY,  APRIL  29. 

Domestic— The  conferences  at  Ma- 
nila between  General  Otis  and  the  emis- 
saries from  Gen.  Luna  were  fruitless. 
General  Otis  demanding  an  uncondi- 
tional surrender.  .  .  .  The  reply  of  Gene- 
ral Otis  to  the  Filipino  representatives 
was  approved  by  the  war  department 
officials. . .  .The  army  beef  court  of  in- 
quiry finished  its  work  and  adjourned. 
....  Brigadier-General  George  W.  Davis 
was  appointed  governor  of  Porto  Rico 
to  succeed  General  Henry.  . .  Treasury 
warrants  for  the  $20,000,000  due  to 
Spain  under  the  terms  of  the  peace 
treaty  were  drawn  and  transmitted  to 

the  secretary  of  state  About  1000 

striking  miners  and  sympathizers  at 
Wardner,  Idaho,  blew  up  the  buildings 
of  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  com- 
pany, doing  5250,000  to  $300,000 
damage. 

Foreign. — Tariff  measures  are  pro- 
posed in  three  Australian  cotonies  dis- 
criminating in  favor  of  British  trade. 
.  .  .  .The  correspondence  between  the 
emperor"  of  Germany  and  President  Mc- 
Kinley regarding  the  new  German- 
American  cable  project  was  made  pub- 
lic in  Berlin  ....  Russian  engineers  have 
surveyed  for  the  proposed  Kars  and 
Tiflis  railway  as  far  south  as  the  little 
Zab  river,  northeast  of  Bagdad ....  The 
Anglo-Russian  agreement  as  to  spheres 
of  action  in  China  was  signed  in  St. 
Petersburg. 

SUNDAY,  APRIL  30 

Domestic. — General  Lawton's  force 
had  a  brush  with  the  rebels  at  San 
Rafael,  near  Nor/agaray  before  they 
learned  of  the  peace  negotiations.  .  .  . 
The  Sunday  closing  law  was  enforced 
in  Havana.... A  report  on  conditions 
in  Cuba  showed  that  the  island's  trade 
and  resources  were  in  a  satisfactory 
state.  ..  .Voluntary  advances  in  wages 
were  made  by  a  number  of  large  cor- 
porations in  Pennsylvania  and  other 
states,  benefiting  thousands  of  workmen 
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 A  prairie  fire  in  Nebraska  got  into 

the  path  of  a  tornado  and  swept  over  an 
area  twenty-five  miles  long  and  a  mile 

wide  Heavy  storms  were  reported 

from  Nebraska,  Missouri  and  Iowa. 

Foreign.  -  President  Kriiger  an- 
nounced to  the  volksraad  that  the 
Transvaal  had  become  the  leading  gold 
producing  country  of  the  world.  . .  The 
British  government  has  offered  to  con- 
tribute an  annual  subsidy  of  ,£10.000  to 
a  Pacific  cable. . .  .The  shah  has  granted 
to  Russians  a  concession  covering  the 
whole  of  a  province  in  northern  Persia 

 The  eighth  duke  of  Beaufort  died 

in  England  in  his  seventy-eighth  year. 

MONDAY,  MAY  I 

Domestic. — Admiral  Dewey  reports 
to  the  navy  department  that  Lieutenant 
Gilmore,  of  the  Yorttotvn,  and  nine  of 
his  men  are  prisoners  at  the  Filipino  in- 
surgent headquarters.  .  .  .  Warrants  for 
the  $20,000,000  due  to  Spain  as  payment 
for  the  Philippines,  under  the  terms  of 
the  peace  treaty,  were  delivered  to  M. 
Cambon,  the  French  ambassador,  by  Sec- 
retary Hay.  ..The  Republican  house 
caucus  committee  appointed  to  frame  a 
plan  of  monetary  legislation  finished  its 
work  at  Atlantic  City  and  adjourned. 

Foreign.— Lord  Salisbury  made  a 
statement  in  the  house  of  lords  regarding 
the  Anglo-Russian  agreement...  A 
British  gunboat  has  been  ordered  to  the 
Persian  gulf  to  counteract  the  work  of 
Russian  surveyors  in  Persia. 

The  GreatHuxley. 

'  WkKI   Hniltr,  tke   fir«M  Ena-llan 
KclvntIM,  Considered  Ihr  Hr»i 
Start  In  Life. 

The  great  English  scientist,  Huxley, 
said  the  best  start  in  life  is  a  sound 
stomach.  Weak  stomachs  fail  to  digest 
food  properly  because  they  lack  the 
proper  quantity  of  digestive  acids  lactic 
and  hydrochloric  1  and  peptogenic  pro- 
ducts; the  most  sensible  remedy  in  all 
cases  of  indigestion,  is  to  take  after  each 
meal  one  or  two  of  Stuart's  Dyspepsia 
Tablets  because  they  supply  in  a  pleas- 
ant, harmless  form  all  the  elements  that 
weak  stomachs  lack. 

t  The  regular  use  of  Stuart's  Dyspepsia 
Tablets  will  cure  every  form  of  stomach 
trouble  except  cancer  of  the  stomach. 

They  increase  llesh,  insure  pure  blood, 
strong  nerves,  a  bright  eye  and  clear 

I  complexion,  because   all   these  result 

!  only  from  wholesome  food  well  digested. 
Nearly  all  druggists  sell  Stuart  s  Dys- 

I  pepsia  Tablets  at  50  cents  lull-sized 

I  package. 

Send    for  Free    book    on  Stomach 

j  Troubles  to  F.  A.  Stuart  Co.,  Marshall, 

I  Mich. 
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BUSINESS  AND  FINANCE 

The  Business  Situation 

THE  GENERAL  SITUATION 
Punt  Krcim,  New  York.  April  *y 

All  elements  considered,  it  is  rather 
surprising'  that  business  has  not  been 
set  back  a  little.  The  uncertainty  about 
Samoa  and  the  prolonging  of  difficulty 
in  the  Philippines  might  have  counted 
for  something,  the  rising  imports  and 
falling  exports  for  something,  the  rise  in 
foreign  exchange  by  some  attributed  to 
foreign  sales  of  copper  stocks,  and  the 
hindrance  of  manufacturing  orders  ow- 
ing to  the  recent  advance  in  prices. 
Hut  there  has  been  full  faith  that  foreign 
difficulties  would  soon  be  cleared  away, 
and  the  movement  in  exchange  is  gener- 
ally connected  with  speculative  rather 
than  legitimate  operations  since  accounts 
of  trade  still  indicate  a  large  excess  of 
exports.  After  every  rise  in  prices 
manufacturers  have  to  consider  whether 
hindered  consumption  with  increased 
production  will  make  them  difficulty, 
but  the  confidence  with  which  combina- 
tions are  formed  and  extended  still 
shows  prevailing  belief  that  no  danger 
point  is  near. 

WHEAT  AND  CORN 
Brmdrimft,  New  York,  April  »q 

Wheat,  including  flour,  shipments  for 
the  week  aggregate  3,028,403  bushels, 
against  2,932,959  bushels  last  week, 
4,449,009  bushels  in  the  corresponding 
week  of  1898,  1,1  55,866  bushels  in  1897, 
1,260,494  bushels  in  1896  and  2,555,660 
bushels  in  1895.  Since  July  1  this  sea- 
son the  exports  of  wheat  aggregate 
196,290,581  bushels,  against  195,952,695 
bushels  last  year.  Corn  exports  for  the 
week  aggregate  2,615,079  bushels, 
against  3,091,940  bushels  last  week. 


Pears' 


It  is  wonderful  soap  that 
takes  hold  quick  and  does  no 
harm. 

No  harm !  It  leaves  the 
skin  soft  like  a  baby's ;  no 
alkali  in  it,  nothing  but  soap. 
The  harm  is  done  by  alkali. 
Still  more  harm  is  done  by 
not  washing.  So,  bad  soap  is 
better  than  none. 

What  is  bad  soap  ?  Imper- 
fectly made;  the  fat  and  alkali 
not  well  balanced  or  not  com- 
bined. 

What  is  good  soap  ? 
Pears'. 

All  sort*  of  stores  sell  it,  especially  druc- 
gists  ;  all  sorts  of  people  use  it. 
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4,2 16,066  bushels,  in  this  week  a  year 
*ff°.  3.657,465  bushels  in  1897,  2,142,- 
595  bushels  in  1896.  and  1,016,155 
bushels  in  1895.  Since  July  1  this  sea- 
son corn  exports  aggregate  140,662,823 
bushels,  against  15 1,339.39°  bushels 
during  the  same  period  a  year  ago. 

IRON  AND  STEEL 
Akm'j  AVt'fVt*,  Nrw  York,  April  *q 

Without  business  Bessemer  pig  is  un- 
changed at  Pittsburg  and  Grey  forge 
strong  at  $14.50,  though  16,000  tons 
southern  have  been  sold  there  at  $14.20. 
There  are  some  large  structural  orders, 
a  Philadelphia  building  for  17.000  tons, 
a  western  bridge  for  5.000,  a  Duluth 
elevator  and  the  St.  Lawrence  bridge 
at  Quebec,  though  the  general  run  of 
orders  in  this  line  is  light,  and  in  rails 
no  large  sales  are  reported,  though  in- 
quiries for  50.000  tons  are  said  to  lie  in 
this  market.  Advanced  prices  are  noted 
in  pipe  and  decrease  in  merchants'  or- 
ders, with  smaller  business  in  sheets, 
and  at  the  west  in  bars  pending  the 
completion  of  the  combination.  But 
the  general  decrease  in  new  demand 
raises  the  question  whether  prices  will 
be  maintained  after  current  orders  run 


WOOL  AND  COTTON 

The  presence  of  English  merchants 
in  Boston  trying  to  sell  English  medium 
wool  which  could  be  delivered  there  at 
about  32  cts..  at  the  same  time  that 
English  buyers  were  taking  a  little  fine 
territory  for  export  and  G«rman  buyers 
300,000  lbs.  more  Australian  from  bond, 
shows  the  opposite  trend  of  popular 
taste  in  different  countries.  Fine  wool 
is  relatively  cheap  here  and  dear  abroad, 
but  concessions  make  the  lowest  prices 
of  the  year  in  all  kinds,  as  heavy  stocks 
carried  for  years  come  into  presence  of 
new  wool,  said  to  be  300  million  lbs. 
Manufacturers  are  not  now  buying 
largely,  though  in  four  weeks  30,918,785 
lbs.  were  sold,  of  which  23,31  S.°8s  were 
domestic,  against  41,712,650  in  the 
same  weeks  two  years  ago,  when  wool 
was  rising. 

The  cotton  manufacture  has  made 
little  change,  and  the  strikes  following 
the  advance  in  wages  given  appears  to 
have  benefited  manufacturers  not  a  little 
by  helping  the  demand  and  curtailing 
the  supply  of  goods.  Cotton  is  a  six- 
teenth lower,  with  generally  improved 
prospects  for  the  coming  crop.  Receipts 
in  April  have  been  larger  than  last  year 
by  about  74,000  bales,  and  are  only  80, - 
000  less  to  date  than  last  year,  while 
Ellison's  statement  shows  that  foreign 
mill  stocks  are  extraordinarily  large. 
American  spinners  have  taken  a  little 
more  but  foreign  buyers  284,000  bales 
less  in  April  than  last  year. 

RAILROAD  EARNINGS 

Railroad  earnings  in  April  have  been 
6.4  per  cent  larger  than  last  year,  and 
13.6  per  cent  larger  than  in  1892,  the 
third  week  surpassing  others,  and  the 
Granger  roads  leading  with  gains  of 
17.8  and  28.9  per  cent.  Eastbound 
tonnage  from  Chicago  has  been  in  three 
weeks  less  than  3  per  cent  smaller  than 
last  year,  but  10  per  cent  larger  than  in 
1892'.  and  the  increase  in  westbound 
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Spencer  Trask  &  Co., 

BANKERS, 

»7  and  29  Pine,  Street,  New  York. 
State  and  James  Streets,  Albany. 

INVESTMENT  SECURITIES. 

tonnage  has  been  heavy,  especially  in 
merchandise  which  pays  well. 

FAILURES 

Failures  for  the  week  were  184  in  the 
United  States  against  262  last  year,  and 
23  in  Canada  against  16  last  year. 

STAPLE  PRICES 

Afrit*.  xKl  - 

flour.  •tralKhl  aprins:  ....  »5- «*9»5  : 5 

Flour,  ati-nlghl  winter  I3.4OSS3.SO  UM>*'  ■ 

Wheal,  N...  >  red   7«cH  tJ.ia', 

Corn.  No.  a  mixed....  «jHc  Jofi^- 

O«0,  No.  s   j»Hc  isc. 

Rye.  No.  •  wert'n   67c.  67c 

Cotton,  mid.  upld....  0316c.     _  «>»c 

Printck.tr,.,  6«*«4....  »Kc. 

Wool.  Ohio  ft  Pa*X..  J3&«c. 

Wool.  No.  1  cmbg...  *Sc. 

Pork,  meat,  new   1-5  ;v.i  5» 

Lard,  prime,  oonft.  5-4  $c. 

Butler,  rx.  creamery.  17c  17c 

Cheese,  State  L.  C.  F.  ijc.  \  »Kc 

Sugar,  Cer.trif.a4?...  4«c  4  He. 

Sugar,  irranulca   $Xc.  S7*r6c 

Coffee.  Ria,  No.  7...  6)»C  THC. 

Petroleum,  rid  gal . . .  6 .aye  S-7»c 

Iroo.  Beat.  pig   t'i  'i  S'O-JS 

Steel  billeta.  ton   t",  y>  lis  " 

Steel  rail   Javoo  S1B.00 

Copper,  take  tug.  lb.  i»-»JC.  l*.roc 

lyao   4. joe.  3.05c 
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Financial 

THE  MONEY  MARKET 
Br*d*r—et,  New  York.  April  so 

Preparations  for  the  May  i  disburse- 
ments caused  some  slight  unsettling  of 
call  loans  at  New  York  at  the  end  of  the 
week,  and  forced  the  rate  for  such  bor- 
rowings at  the  stock  exchange  up  once 
more  to  5;  a  6  per  cent,  against  an  aver- 
age of  4(0*4 ,'  1  per  cent  and  extremes  ol 
3@S  per  cent  earlier  in  the  week.  The 
tone  of  the  New  York  loan  market  has 
been  easier,  the  tendencies  being  regu- 
lated by  the  facts  regarding  supplies  01 
money.   Time  money  has  been  in  better 


Cotton 
Dress  Fabrics. 

Stripe  Batistes,  Printed  Dimities. 
Embroidered    Mulls    and  Nainsook-, 
White  and  Colored  Piqu#s. 

"  Anderson's  " 

Celebrated 

Zephyrs. 

Cheviots,  and  Madras  Cloths. 
Galatea  Goths. 

NEW  YORK. 
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supply,  and  was  freely  offered  for  all 
dates  at  4@4>4  P"  cent,  while  the  dis- 
crimination against  industrial  collateral 
was  less  marked.  Some  individual  ex- 
ceptions are  noted  in  the  latter  respect, 
but  the  tendency  of  lenders  is,  as  a  whole, 
to  accept  with  more  Ireedom  a  modest 
proportion  of  all  the  collateral  for  mixed 
loans  in  the  form  of  the  better  class  of 
industrials  which  are  not  being  made 
the  objects  of  reckless  stock-market  ma- 
nipulation. Commercial  paper  of  an 
acceptable  grade  is  more  plentiful,  but 
offerings  are  met  by  a  continued  large 
demand  which  absorbs  them  at  rates 
based  upon  3%@4  per  cent  for  prime 
double-named  notes. 

RANK  CLEARINGS 

Bank  clearings  point  to  a  further  qui- 
eting of  speculation  and  of  current  busi- 
ness in  a  total  of  $1,815,652,566,  a  de- 
crease of  8  per  cent  from  those  of  last 
week,  but  a  gain  of  66  per  cent  over  the 
corresponding  period  a  year  ago,  an  in- 
crease of  1 1 2  per  cent  over  this  week  in 
1 897,  of  85  per  cent  over  1 896,  of  66  per 
cent  over  1895,  and  of  90  per  cent  over 
1894.  The  increase  over  the  corre- 
sponding weeks  of  1892  and  1893  is  in 
the  neighborhood  of  70  per  cent. 
FOREIGN  EXCHANGE 

Authorities  on  the  exchange  market 
are  inclined  to  believe  that  all  arrange- 
ments in  connection  with  the  market 
for  the  remittance  to  Europe  of  the 
5:0,000.000  Spanish  indemnity  have 
been  completed.  The  strength  of  rates 
this  week  is,  therefore,  attributed  to 
continued  selling  of  securities  for  for- 
eign account.  Posted  rates  were  un- 
changed at  4.86(<>  4-88.  but  actual  busi- 
ness in  demand  sterling  was  higher,  at 
an  advance  from  4.861^  to  4.87 %0> 
4.87  jii.  Long  sterling  and  continental 
bills  showed  corresponding  advances. 
The  mercantile  inquiry  was  light  and 


GAIL  BORDEN 
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The  Voice  of  the  People 

Whenever  raised,  and  for  whatever 
purpose,  must  always  command  the 
fullest  attention  and  respect.  This 
is  the  voice  that  for  fifty  years  has 
consistently  sounded  the  praise  of 

BEECHAM'S 
PILLS 

— a  medicine  of  which  the  People 
have  long  known  the  remedial  value 
in  bilious  and  liver  disorders,  sick 
headache,  sour  stomach,  failing  ap- 
petite, languor,  and  want  of  tone 
caused  by  depressed  conditions  of 
the  nervous  system.  In  all  such 
cases  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from 
a  judicious  use  of  Beecham's  Pills 
is  practically  known  all  over  the 
world.  Annual  sale  over  6,000,000 
boxes.  This  has  been  achieved 
without  the  publication  of  testimo- 
nials, the  fact  being  that 

BEECHll'S  FILLS  KECOIMESD  THEMSELVES 
li  nous.  10  cents  vA  25  mis  net. 


.(-■-ik  . 


FOR 

NURSING 

AND  GENERAL 

COOKING. 

SEND  FOR 

"BABIES" 

A  BOOK  FOR 
MOTHERS. 

MILK. 

NEW  YORK  CONDENSED  MILK  CO.  NEW  YORK. 


BRAND 


the  supply  of  commercial  drawings  so 
far  below  the  recent  average  as  to  add 
considerably  to  the  general  pressure  on 
the  market.  Closing  quotations  for  ac- 
tual business  on  Friday  in  other  classes 
of  bills  were:  Cables.  4.87  %  ;  commer- 
cial bills.  4  84 K@f4.85  ;  francs,  5'9tfC" 
5.i6#  ;  reichmarks,  94X("95}i- 

THE  STOCK  MARKET 

Speculation  this  week  developed  nar- 
row and  irregular  tendencies.  The 
easing  of  the  money  market,  larger  sup- 
plies of  funds  and  a  noticeable  relaxa- 
tion of  the  disposition  to  reject  indus- 
trial stocks  as  collateral  had  a  favorable 
influence,  which  was  partially  overcome 
by  the  continued  uncertainty  about  the 
crops  and  the  evident  falling  off  in  the 
public  interest.  The  latter  lact  was  re- 
flected by  the  much  smaller  volume  of 
daily  transactions  and  the  comparative- 
ly irresponsive  stale  of  the  market  to 
manipulated  advances  in  some  ot  the 
specialties.  The  most  significant  feat- 
ure of  the  week  was  the  decided  activity 
and  strength  of  the  bond  list  The 
grangers  were  neglected,  and  the  same 
applies  to  the  Pacific  stocks,  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  coal  shares  showed 
a  tendency  to  appreciate  on  the  better 
earnings  which  are  said  to  be  reward- 
ing the  companies  and  the  prospective 
issue  of  "  rights  "  by  the  Jersey  Central. 
What  are  termed  the  "  Flower  "  stocks, 
including  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit,  Peo- 
ple's Gas,  New  York  Air  Brake  and 
Federal  Steel,  were  the  objects  of  re- 
newed bullish  manipulation,  and  sugar 
refining,  though  inactive,  displayed  a 
great  deal  of  strength.  Anaconda  min- 
ing shares  were  a  feature,  advancing 
from  52  to  68  ^  on  the  large  buying 
both  here  and  in  London,  supposed  to 
come  from  interests  which  are  arrang- 
ing the  new  copper-mine  combination. 

+ 

The  Highwater  Mark  in  Exports 

American  manufacturers  made  their 
highest  record  in  foreign  markets  last 
month.  The  figures  ol  the  March  ex- 
portations,  which  the  treasury  bureau  of 
statistics  issued  this  month  earlier  than 
on  any  previous  occasion,  show  that  the 
March  exportations  of  manufactures 
were  $36,025,733,  or  more  than  25  per 
cent  in  excess  of  any  preceding  month. 
In  March  last  year  the  exportations  of 
manufactures  were  $28,214,450;  in 
March,  1897,  $25,876,861  ;  and  in 
March,  1896,  $19,125,795.  On  only  two 
occasions,  March  and  December,  1898, 
have  the  exports  of  a  single  month  ever 
reached  $28,000,000.  while  in  March, 


1899,  they  were,  as  already  indicated, 
$36,025,733,  an  increase  of  50  per  cent 
over  those  of  the  preceding  month, 
February,  1899. 

Prior  to  1897  exports  of  manufactures 
never  averaged  in  any  month  as  much 
as  a  million  dollars  for  each  business 
day.  In  five  months  of  1898  they  aver- 
aged a  million  dollars  for  each  business 
day,  but  it  was  left  for  March,  1899.  to 
make  the  average  of  more  than  a  mill- 
ion dollars  for  each  day  in  the  month, 
or  an  average  of  $1,400,000  for  each 
business  day. 

The  increase  in  the  exportations  of 
manufactures  is  apparent  in  nearly  all 
lines.  Of  agricultural  implements  the 
March,  1899,  exports  were  $2,379,744, 
against  $1,470,397  in  March  of  the  pre- 
ceding year.  Exports  of  cotton  cloths 
increased  from  27,030,657  yards  in 
March,  1898,  to  45.266,959  yards  in 
March,  1899,  and  of  this  amount  the 
exports  to  China  alone  were  23,433,596 
yards,  against  1 3.635.874  yards  in 
March  of  last  year.  Chinaware  increased 
from  $13,986  in  March  of  last  year  to 
$40,333  in  March,  1899.  Instruments 
for  scientific  purposes,  including  tele- 
graph, telephone,  etc.,  increased  from 
$230,018  in  March.  1898,  to  $481,790  in 


II  Health  is 
li  Natural. 

1 1 

I  >  Disease  is  the  result  of  improp- 
1 '  er  food   and    unnatural  living. 

I I  Correct  the  diet  and  habits,  and 
( 1  nature  will  keep  the  body  healthy. 
J  ,  Oranose,  the  perfect  food,  is  the 
I  I  food  relief  for  constipation  and 
J  J  poor  digestion.  Served  at  the 
I  1  Hattle  Creek.  Mich.,  Sanitarium. 
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H.».klrt  nn  the  cause  •*  American  Pys 
pepala,  tree.  Sanitarium  Health  Food  Cd., 
Bailie  Creek.  Mtch. 
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Tb?  palate  is  almost 
tickled  with  Scott's  Emul- 
sion of  Cod-liver  oil.  The 
stomach  knows  nothing 
about  it,  it  does  not  trouble 
you  there.  You  feel  it  first 
in  the  strength  it  brings ;  it 
shows  in  the  color  of  cheek 
and  smoothing  out  of 
wrinkles. 

It  was  a  beautiful  thing 
to  do,  to  cover  the  odious 
taste  of  Cod-liver  oil,  evade 
the  tax  on  the  stomach,  and 
take  health  by  surprise. 
It  warms, soothes,  strength- 
ens and  invigorates. 

50c.  and  $i,uu,  all  Hi  itcitKia. 
OTT  &  UOWNE.  U.e.m<iv  New  York. 
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MONON  ROUTE 


FPANK  I.  PEED.  Cm.  Vjus.  c4al. 

CHAS.  H.  POCKWELL.  Trjfftc  M/r. 

W.  H.  MiDOEL.  V.  P.  Worn.  Mgr. 


PROMOTES 
H  EALTH 


March,  1 899.  thus  showing  an  increase 
of  more  than  100  per  cent.  Builders' 
hardware  increased  33  per  cent,  sewing 
machines  nearly  30  per  cent,  typewriters 
nearly  50  per  cent,  leather  about  40  per 
cent,  boots  and  shoes  80  per  cent,  naval 
stores  60  per  cent,  and  vegetable  oils 
nearly  40  per  cent. 

From  whatever  standpoint  the  March 
record  of  the  exports  of  manufactures  is 
considered,  it  is  not  only  interesting 
but  surprising.  For  the  first  time  in 
our  history  the  exports  of  manufactures 
formed  more  than  one  third  of  the  total 
exports.  The  highest  record  ever  made 
for  a  complete  year  was  that  of  1897, 
when  manufactures  formed  26.8 
per  cent  of  the  total  exports, 
while  the  March.  1899,  figures  show 
manufactures  to  be  35.3  per  cent 
ol  the  total  exports  for  that  month. 
Prior  to  1898  imports  of  manufactures 
always  exceeded  the  exports  of  manu- 
factures. The  fiscal  year  1898  showed 
I  the  exports  of  manufactures  to  be  25 
per  cent  in  excess  of  the  imports  of 
manufactures. 
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Latest  Publications  Received 

[Prompt  mention  in  this  list  of  all  books 
received  will  be  deemed  by  us  a  full  equiv- 
alent to  publishers.  The  selection  of  vol- 
umes for  further  notice  will  be  determined 
by  their  merits  and  the  interests  of  uur 
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^PRUDENTIAL. 


Why  should  you 
insure  your  life? 


BECAUSE: 

I  Prudence  suggests  it. 

Reason  approves  it. 

Uncertainty  of  life  requires 
it. 

Duty  demands  it. 
Economy  selects  ft. 
No  investment  excels  it. 
Thoughtfulness  seeks  it. 
Intelligence  endorses  ft. 
Affection  constrains  it. 
Law  supervises  it. 

Wc  will  be  gla/l  to  furnish  Ml  infor- 
mation about  Life  Insurance  adapted 
to  /our  needs  and  conditions. 

Ages,  I  to  70. 
Amounts.  $15  to  $50,000. 

Write. 

The  Prudential 

Insurance  Co.  of  America 
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LAVILLES  REMEDIES 


In  the  Inflammatory  lorm  relief  la  Boon  obtained  by 
the  u*eoi  Lavllle*  Liquor,  and  by  peratatent  tiac 
o(  Lavtllca  Pills  the  recurring  attack*  can  be  pre- 
vented. 

Pamphlet  giving  full  Information  aent  free  by 

E.  FOUQERA  ft  CO. 
te-IH-JO  north  Wflltaai  Mr., t  Hew  Tort 
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AMERICAN  AFFAIRS 

Our  Delegation  to  the  Peace  Conference 

May  \meruan  Monthly  Rtvitw  of  Rtvttwi.  New  York 
Condensed  for  PUBLIC  OPINION 

America  is  to  have  a  representation  at  the  czar's  peace 
conference  that  will  place  the  United  States  in  a  very 
favorable  light  before  the  distinguished  delegates  of  other 
nations  who  will  be  in  assemblage  at  The  Hague  before 
the  end  of  May.  The  delegation  from  this  country  will 
consist  of  the  Hon.  Andrew  D.  White,  now  ambassador 
at  Berlin;  Hon.  Stanford  Newel,  United  States  minister  to 
Holland,  and  therefore  already  in  residence  at  The  Hague; 
President  Seth  Low,  of  Columbia  university;  Capt.  A.  T. 
Mahan.  of  the  navy  (retired);  and  Capt.  William  Crozier, 
of  the  army,  with  the  Hon.  Frederick  William  Holls,  of 
New  York,  as  secretary  and  counsel. 

President  White's  career,  though  a  long  one,  is  by  no 
means  to  be  discussed  as  that  of  a  man  at  the  point  of  re- 
tirement from  active  affairs.  He  graduated  at  Yale  at  the 
age  of  twenty-one  with  marked  promise,  and  the  next 
year,  after  several  months  of  study  in  France,  began  his 
diplomatic  career  by  joining  our  legation  at  St.  Petersburg 
as  an  atiacAi    He  was  abroad  two  or  three  years,  and 


during  half  of  the  time  studied  history,  philosophy,  and 
kindred  subjects  in  the  University  of  Berlin.  At  the  age 
of  twenty-five  he  was  serving  as  full  professor  of  history 
and  English  literature  in  the  University  of  Michigan,  with 
a  reputation  already  established  for  brilliancy  and  scholar- 
ship.   After  some  five  years  of  university  work  in  Michi- 
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gan  he  returned  to  his  home  in  New  York  and  was  elected 
to  the  state  senate.  It  was  at  that  time  that  Ezra  Cornell 
was  preparing  to  establish  the  great  university  which  bears 
his  name;  and  Mr.  White  was  his  right-hand  man  in  all 
the  work  of  preliminary  planning.  He  retained  the  presi- 
dency of  the  university  for  nearly  twenty  years,  retiring 
because  of  ill-health  in  1885. 

President  Hayes,  in  1S79,  appointed  President  White 
United  States  minister  to  Germany.  The  university  gave 
him  leave  of  absence,  and  he  returned  to  his  post  at  Ithaca 
in  1881.  In  making  his  selections  for  the  principal  foreign 
posts,  President  McKinley,  in  1897,  chose  Mr.  White  to 
be  ambassador  to  Germany.  He  had  been  much  spoken 
of  as  a  possible  secretary  of  state.  His  presence  at  Berlin 
through  the  period  of  our  war  with  Spain,  and  at  a  time 
when  our  general  international  situation  on  many  accounts 
required  delicate  and  careful  treatment  by  men  of  tact  and 
experience,  has  been  highly  valuable. 

The  Hon.  Stanford  Newel,  now  our  representative  at 
The  Hague,  is  a  gentleman  who  has  never  courted  public- 
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ity.  It  is  pleasant,  therefore,  to  be  able  to  assure  inquir- 
ing readers  that  although  Mr.  Newel's  selection  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  American  group  at  the  peace  conference  was 
naturally  influenced  by  the  fact  that  he  was  already  located 
at  The  Hague  as  our  minister,  he  is  thoroughly  well  qual- 
ified— quite  independent  of  that  consideration — to  render 
admirable  service.  He  understands  American  public 
opinion  through  and  through,  and  his  colleagues  will  find 
him  a  wise  and  valuable  counselor.  It  is  certainly  well 
that  a  typical  northwestern  man — qualified  in  his  own 
character  and  personality  as  well  as  in  his  mere  attain- 
ments and  information  to  represent  the  point  of  view  of 
the  upper  half  of  the  Mississippi  valley — should  participate 
in  the  splendid  histoncal  meeting  this  month  that  sig- 
nalizes the  best  aspirations  of  the  world  in  our  genera- 
tion. 

Mr.  Low  has  been  one  of  the  foremost  advocates  of  a 
close  relationship  between  England  and  the  United  States, 
and  has  promoted  by  all  means  in  his  power  the  idea  of  a 
permanent  arbitration  tribunal  for  the  settlement  of  dif- 
ferences between  the  two  great  Knghsh-speaking  countries. 
He  is  not  merely  a  friend  of  international  arbitration,  but 
he  is  a  very  practical  believer  in  the  arbitration  of  disputes 
between  labor  and  capital,  lie  will  doubtless  be  found 
at  The  Hague  one  of  the  men  most  firmly  convinced  that 
the  time  is  ripe  for  a  great  extension  of  the  principle  of 
arbitration  in  the  settlement  of  differences  between  gov- 
ernments. He  is  not  only  a  practical  arbitrator,  but  also 
a  practical  federator. 

There  are  several  distinct  reasons  why  the  people  of 
the  United  States  must  congratulate  themselves  on  the 
presence  of  Captain  Mahan,  the  naval  strategist  and 
scholar,  in  the  commission  to  the  peace  congress.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  very  necessary  that  there  should  be  mem- 
bers of  this  congress  who  have,  in  a  broad  sense,  actual 
technical  knowledge,  and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  Captain 
Mahan  is  probably  the  most  eminent  living  expert  in  naval 
strategy.  Then  Captain  Mahan  has  consistently  advocated 
strong  navies  and  preparedness  for  war  with  a  special  ref- 
erence to  their  influence  in  making  for  peace.  The  tem- 
peramental rhythm  and  the  scope  of  Captain  Mahan's  in- 
tellect, his  unusual  ability  to  grasp  quickly  and  accurately 
a  broad  problem,  complete  the  qualities  which  make  him 
an  ideal  representative  at  The  Hague.  To  this  summing 
up  of  Captain  Mahan's  equipment  as  a  diplomat  in  the 
delicate  and  complex  task  before  the  peace  commission 
might  be  added  his  experience  as  a  public  man  during  the 
past  few  years,  when  he  has  been  fited  by  the  world  as  the 
first  great  exponent  of  the  philosophy  of  sea  power. 

Captain  William  Crazier,  like  Captain  Mahan,  has  a 
valuable  equipment  of  technical  knowledge  to  aid  him  in 
representing  our  army  on  the  peace  commission.  He,  too, 
has  passed  through  many  phases  of  service  in  his  profes- 
sion, and  he,  too,  has  developed  special  technical  talents 
by  which  his  profession  is  now  benefiting.  Captain  Cro- 
sier is  an  Ohioan,  forty-four  years  af  age,  the  son  of  Judge 
Robert  Crozier,  of  Kansas.  He  passed  through  West 
Point,  graduating  in  1876,  and  at  once  began  to  see  active 
and  arduous  service,  in  the  fourth  artillery,  with  General 
Crook  in  his  campaigns  against  the  Sioux  and  Bannocks. 
In  1884  he  entered  the  ordnance  department,  with  which 
he  has  been  identified  ever  since.  In  1890  he  received 
his  captain's  commission.  Captain  Crozier  invented,  with 
General  Buffington,  the  disappearing  gun-carriage,  and  the 
only  wire-wrapped  rifle,  a  ten-inch  gun  that  has  been 
found  practicable  and  effective.  General  Buffington  and 
Captain  Crozier  were  patriotic  enough  to  hand  over  all 
their  valuable  patent  rights  in  the  disappearing  carriage  to 
the  United  States  government,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  think 
that  this  government  now  has  the  opportunity  of  returning 
the  favor  by  bestowing  on  Captain  Crozier  the  honor  of 
membership  in  the  commission. 


General  Wood's  Work  at  Santiago 

Major-General  Leonard  Wood,  in  the  May  Scrikntr'  1  Magatint, 
New  York.  Condensed  for  PUBLIC  Oi-INION 
July  20,  1898,  when  I  took  command  of  the  city  of 
Santiago,  it  was  estimated  that  of  the  population  of 
50,000,  1 5, 000  were  sick.  In  addition  to  the  inhabitants, 
we  had  in  the  city  2,000  sick  Spanish  soldiers  and  as 
many  more  in  camps  just  outside.    In  the  streets  were 
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piled  decomposing  heaps  of  refuse  of  all  kinds,  and  with 
these  surroundings,  half  buried  in  pestilential  filth,  the 
wretched  people  had  spent  long  days  of  suffering.  I 'right- 
ful odors  poured  out  of  abandoned  houses,  speaking  more 
strongly  than  words  of  the  dead  within.  The  very  air 
seemed  laden  with  death.  All  about  one  passed  and  re- 
passed funerals  all  day  and  all  night.  Men  could  not 
bury  the  dead  fast  enough,  and  they  were  burned  in 
great  heaps  of  eighty  or  ninety  piled  high  on  gratings  of 
railroad  iron  and  mixed  with  grass  and  sticks.  Over  all 
were  turned  thousands  of  gallons  of  kerosene  and  the 
whole  frightful  heap  reduced  to  ashes.  It  was  the  only- 
thing  to  be  done,  for  the  dead  threatened  the  living  and 
a  plague  was  at  hand. 

Men  did  not  want  to  work,  yet  work  had  to  be  done. 
At  first  they  were  gathered  up  by  soldiers  in  groups  of 
one  hundred,  and  put  to  cleaning  out  the  frightful  traces 
of  death  in  the  deserted  houses.  Horrible  deadly  work 
it  was,  but  at  last  it  was  finished.  At  the  same  time 
numbers  of  men  were  working  night  and  day  in  the 
streets  removing  the  dead  animals  and  other  disease-pro- 
ducing materials.  Others  were  engaged  in  distributing 
food  to  the  hospitals,  prisons,  asylums  and  convents — in 
fact  to  everybody,  for  all  were  starving. 

Soon  the  death-rate  began  to  drop,  and  with  the  im- 
provement in  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  city  came  im- 
provement in  the  health  and  spirits  of  all  classes  of 
people.  Gradually  the  water-system  was  put  in  such  con- 
dition that  the  regular  supply  could  be  counted  on,  and 
by  dividing  the  city  into  sections  and  turning  the  full 
flow  into  one  section  at  a  time  for  a  certain  number  of 
hours  we  managed  to  supply  every  one  with  the  water 
absolutely  necessary.  The  physical  improvement  in  the 
appearance  of  the  people  was  very  noticeable  shortly- 
after  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  food-stuffs,  and  the 
complete  reorganization  of  our  relief  stations  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  food  and  medicines.  After  the  rations  had 
been  issued  the  people  passed  by  the  doctor  on  the  way- 
out  to  receive  such  assistance  as  they  needed. 

The  police  system  was  reestablished  with  native  police- 
men.   Orders  were  given  to  shoot  all  persons  resisting 
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arrest  or  found  robbing,  and  every  effort  made  to  estab- 
lish a  firm  respect  for  the  civil  agents  of  the  law.  To  be 
sure,  the  law  at  this  time  was  practically  military  law, 
but  even  that  I  desired  to  administer  as  much  as  possible 
by  civil  agents  and  not  have  the  uniformed  troops  of  the 
United  States  chasing  petty  offenders  through  the  streets. 
The  troops  were  there  to  act  when  necessary,  and  at 
times  they  were  called  into  service,  rather  to  prevent  than 
to  quell  disturbances;  to  uphold  the  civil  authority,  not 
to  supplant  it.  In  the  meantime  a  regular  sanitary  de- 
partment had  been  organized.  The  sub-chiefs  of  the  san- 
itary department  were  ordered  to  report  every  house,  yard, 
court  and  alley  in  their  section  which  in  their  opinion 
needed  action  on  the  part  of  the  sanitary  department. 
The  prisoners  in  the  jail  were  put  to  making  brooms  for 
street-cleaning.  In  short,  every  effort  was  made  to  rush 
the  work  along.  From  this  beginning  it  has  gone  on  up 
to  the  present  time.  Today  the  city  is  clean,  free  from 
odors,  and  as  healthy  as  any  city  of  its  size  in  the  United 
States,  excepting,  perhaps,  for  the  presence  of  malaria. 

In  Santiago  the  streets  are  being  paved,  a  modern 
water-system  is  under  consideration,  and  large  additions 
to  the  present  water-supply  have  been  made.  The  Bar- 
ber asphalt  company  is  starting  in  to  lay  sanitary  pave- 
ments, and  a  dredging  company  is  about  to  commence 
work  on  the  harbor  to  carry  out  into  deep  water  the  dan- 
gerous refuse  which  lines  the  water-front  and  underlies 
the  harbor  and  which,  I  believe,  is  the  source  of  whatever 
yellow  fever  we  may  have  in  Santiago. 

The  courts  have  been  thoroughly  organized  and  are 
performing  their  duty  efficiently  and  to  the  great  satisfac- 
tion of  the  people  of  the  city  and  province.  Important 
modifications  in  the  rules  of  civil  and  criminal  procedure 
have  been  recommended  with  a  view  to  insuring  more 
prompt  and  more  certain  administration  of  justice.  These 
suggested  modifications  meet  the  cordial  approval  of  the 
judges,  of  the  local  lawyers,  and  of  the  intelligent  people 
of  the  province.  Many  schools  have  been  established  in  all 
towns  with  income  enough  to  support  them  as  well  as 
many  in  the  smaller  and  poorer  towns  which  have  re- 
ceived direct  assistance  from  the  public  revenues.  Some 
thirty  kindergartens  for  children  under  seven  years  of  age 
have  just  been  established  in  the  city.  A  general  scheme 
for  public  education  has  been  formulated  which  will  har- 
monize the  instruction  throughout  the  province. 

Since  October  of  last  year  the  province  has  been  prac- 
tically self-supporting,  and  in  addition  to  paying  all  the 
expenses  for  the  improvements  already  mentioned  it  has 
been  able  to  accumulate  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  of 
dollars  for  sanitary  work  in  the  city  and  harbor. 
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The  Railroads  and  the  People 

H.  O.  ProUT,  Editor  Railroad  Gazette,  ill  the  May  Munsey's  Maga- 
zine, New  York.    Condensed  for  Public  Opinion 

After  farming,  there  is  more  money  invested  in  rail- 
roads than  in  any  other  one  interest  in  our  country,  and 
there  are  more  people  employed  in  railroad  work  than 
in  any  other  occupation  except  farming.  In  1896  the 
estimated  value  of  the  total  coal  production  of  the  United 
States  was  196  million  dollars,  of  our  cotton  259  million 
dollars,  of  our  tobacco  24  million  dollars,  and  of  all  the 
grain  crops  of  the  nation — that  is,  corn,  wheat,  oats,  and 
all  the  rest — the  value  was  972  million  dollars  ;  but  in 
that  year  the  railroads  of  the  United  States  earned  1,150 
million  dollars.  The  railroad  earnings  were  six  times  as 
much  as  the  total  value  of  the  coal  produced  in  the 
country;  they  were  178  million  dollars  more  than  the 
total  value  of  all  of  our  grain  crops. 

Of  this  immense  sum  of  money  nearly  500  million 
dollars  was  paid  out  directly  in  wages  to  the  men  borne 
on  the  payrolls  of  the  railroad  companies.  The  workers 
directly  employed  by  these  companies  amounted,  in  that 
year,  to  827,000.  Perhaps  nobody  has  ever  calculated 
the  number  they  employ  more  or  less  indirectly.  Probably 
it  would  be  impossible  to  get  at  a  close  estimate  of  the 
number  of  men  whose  labor  goes  to  produce  the  things 
that  railroads  consume.  They  use  up  immense  quantities 
of  iron  and  steel,  of  lumber,  coal,  oil,  and  textile  fabrics, 
of  paint  and  varnish,  and  something  of  pretty  nearly 
everything  that  mankind  produces. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  conceive  of  society,  as  it 
exists  today,  without  the  facilities  of  movement  over  the 
face  of  the  earth  which  the  railroads  give.  It  is  like  health, 
and  air,  and  water ;  we  do  not  think  of  it  or  appreciate 
its  importance  until  we  are  without  it.  Yet  in  the  com- 
fort and  happiness  of  the  nation  the  movement  of  passen- 
gers is  relatively  of  but  little  importance  as  compared 
with  the  movement  of  freight.  We  must  have  quick  and 
regular  and  cheap  movement  of  freight,  or  the  population 
of  the  cities  must  disperse  or  starve.  And  thus  it  comes 
about  that  the  real  measure  of  the  public  service  of  rail- 
roads is  in  the  freight  business. 

Every  year  the  railroads  of  the  United  States  carry  766 
million  tons  of  freight,  or  1  o  '  .•  tons  for  each  inhabitant. 
The  total  freight  movement — that  is,  the  number  of  tons 
multiplied  by  the  average  number  of  miles  that  one  ton 
is  moved — equals  95,328  million  ton  miles,  a  figure  quite 
inconceivable  by  the  mind.  It  is  as  if  one  ton  were 
carried  to  the  sun  and  back  520  times;  or  it  is  the  same 
as  if  one  ton  were  carried  1,324  miles  a  year  for  each  in- 
habitant. This  prodigious  service  is  done  at  a  rate 
cheaper  than  that  charged  in  any  other  gTeat  country. 
The  average  freight  charge  upon  one  ton  carried  one  mile 
is  about  eight  mills.  The  result  is  that  the  transportation 
tax  on  what  the  people  consume  is  hardly  appreciable. 
If  a  man  in  New  York  pays  eight  cents  for  a  loaf  of  bread, 
only  three  tenths  of  one  cent  is  paid  for  carrying  the  wheat 
from  the  fields  of  Dakota  to  the  mills  at  Minneapolis  and 
thence  to  New  York.  For  every  27  cents  that  he  spends 
for  bread,  he  pays  one  cent  for  carrying  the  wheat  and 
flour  2,000  miles.  A  pound  of  tea  is  sold  in  New  York 
at  retail  for,  say,  75  cents,  but  that  tea  has  paid  less  than 
one  cent  for  carriage  by  rail  3,000  miles  from  the  Pacific 
port  to  New  York.  On  every  pound  of  beef  that  is  con- 
sumed in  New  York  less  than  half  a  cent  is  paid  for  carry- 
ing it  from  Chicago. 

These  are  good  facts  to  keep  in  mind.  They  give  a 
little  notion  of  the  value  of  the  service  of  the  railroads  to 
modern  society,  and  they  give  some  notion  of  the  very 
close  margin  of  profit  at  which  that  service  is  done.  In 
fact,  the  average  dividend  on  all  the  stock  of  the  railroads 
of  the  United  States  amounts  to  only  about  one  and  six 
tenths  per  cent.    More  than  70  per  cent  of  the  railroad 
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stock  of  the  United  States  pays  no  dividends  whatever  to 
its  owners.  There  is  another  important  aspect  of  this 
matter  of  the  cost  of  transportation  :  the  railroad  rates 
have  fallen  much  faster  than  the  prices  of  commodities. 
In  25  years  the  average  freight  charge  of  the  United  States 
has  declined  more  than  60  per  cent.  This  is  the  average 
for  all  classes  of  freight  for  the  whole  country;  but  on  the 
great  trunk  lines,  over  which  the  bulk  of  the  staple  com- 
modities is  moved,  the  average  rate  is  less  than  eight 
mills  per  ton  per  mile,  and  the  fall  in  25  years  has  been 
more  than  60  per  cent. 

The  farmer  in  New  Jersey  gets  his  wagon  from  South 
Bend,  Indiana,  and  the  price  he  receives  for  his  celery  is 
fixed  in  Kalamazoo,  Michigan.  Thus  the  railroads  have 
thrown  the  whole  continent  open  to  competition  from 
one  shore  to  the  other,  and  the  day  of  artificially  high 
prices  has  gone  forever,  and  the  day  of  wide  markets  has 
come  instead.  People  often  speak  of  railroads  as  mon- 
opolies. As  a  matter  of  fact,  monopolies  have  no  other 
foe  so  dcadlv  as  the  railroads. 

The  Character  of  the  Porto  Ricans 

WILLIAM  V.  PETTI T,  in  the  May  Atlantic  Monthly,  Boston 
Excerpt 

The  Porto  Ricans  are  essentially  volatile,  a  people  of 
(lucnt  adjectives,  a  people  of  extravagant  superlatives,  a 
people  of  indefatigable  loquacity.  They  delight  to 
rhapsodize  upon  their  own  prowess  or  virtues.  As  this 
sort  of  self-eulogy  goes  forward,  the  listeners  attend  in 
much  the  same  way  as  American  Indians  would  under 
similar  circumstances,  each  expecting  a  reciprocal  cour- 
tesy for  his  own  trumpet  when  it  comes  his  turn  to  blow. 
Lacking  solidity  or  persistence  of  character,  the  Porto 
Ricans  will  work  with  great  industry  until  the  mood  sug- 
gests a  spree,  and  then  nothing  can  restrain  them.  The 
lower  classes  arc  destitute  of  moral  perception,  and  dis- 
gusting in  their  habits  of  life. 

In  estimating  such  a  people,  one  can  not  escape  the 
argument  a  fortiori.  There  has  never  been  a  case  in  his- 
tory where  an  inferior  race  has  conquered,  and  held  in 
subjection  for  any  prolonged  period  a  race  superior  in 
physical  or  in  mental  endowment.  Porto  Rico  has  al- 
ways been  a  vassal  state.  The  Spaniard  in  Porto  Rico 
was  undoubtedly  immoral,  corrupt  beyond  the  wildest 
dreams  of  American  scandalmongers,  filthy  in  body  and 
mind,  and  execrably  cruel, — in  all  which  respects  the 
native  was  fully  his  equal.  But  the  Spaniard  was  some- 
what of  a  man  "  for  a' that."  He  possessed  a  fair  amount 
of  physical  courage,  a  strongly  pronounced  religious  tend- 
ency, and  had  occasional  glimmerings  of  a  sense  of  honor. 
The  native  Porto  Rican,  however,  can  make  good  his 
claim  to  none  of  these  commendable  traits.  For  arrant, 
despicable  cowardice  the  world  cannot  produce  his  match. 
This  I  say  not  merely  in  regard  to  his  lack  of  fighting 
capacity;  his  deficiency  is  much  more  pronounced.  While 
I  was  in  the  island  I  visited  every  sugar  plantation  be- 
tween Ponce  and  Dorado,  viaGuayama,  Yabucoa,  Huma- 
cao,  Fajardo  and  San  Juan,  conversing  with  the  owners, 
and  frequently  riding  over  the  estates  in  their  company. 
During  all  the  time  I  did  not  find  one  native  Porto  Rican 
who  was  not  afraid  of  his  horse.  As  soon  as  the  animal  be- 
1  ame  the  least  mettlesome,  the  gallant  caballcro  frantically 
clutched  the  high  pommel  of  his  saddle  and  called  for 
help.  After  an  American  has  witnessed  a  caballero's  wild 
flight  from  a  placid  cow,  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  desire 
such  a  contemptible  poltroon  as  a  lellow  citizen. 

Yet  the  native  is  not  without  redeeming  qualities.  He 
is  invariably  courteous,  uniformly  respectful.  The  peon 
regards  the  seflores  very  much  as  the  feudal  serf  must  have 
regarded  the  neighboring  gentry.  Consequently,  he  is  in 
a  very  "governable"  state  of  mind.  He  is  free  with  his 
money,  long-suffering  under  oppression,  but  intensely  ex- 


citable. He  will  remember  a  favor,  though  his  gratitude 
will  disappear  upon  the  receipt  of  some  real  or  fancied 
slight.  He  is  proud,  but  only  for  applause.  His  self- 
esteem  depends  solely  on  his  neighbor's  estimate  of  him. 
Horsewhip  him  privately,  and  he  will  forgive  you.  Snub 
him  publicly,  and  he  is  your  lifelong  enemy. 

+ 

The  Filipino  Peace  Proposals 

Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Times 
The  volunteers  have  proved  themselves  effective  peace 
commissioners.  Think  you  Aguinaldo  would  be  suing 
for  peace  if  he  and  his  deluded  followers  were  still  invest- 
ing Manila  ?  Do  you  believe  he  and  his  would  respect 
the  Mag  of  the  United  States,  had  they  not  met  and  run 
from  its  defenders?  The  Times  has  insisted  that  the  only- 
possible  way  to  end  the  troubles  in  the  Philippines  was 
by  whipping  the  insurrcctos  into  respectful  submission. 
With  the  circumstances  as  they  were  it  was  the  only  logical 
way  to  secure  a  lasting  peace.  The  Filipinos  will  love  us, 
later,  for  the  fullness  of  the  lesson  we  taught  them.  Con- 
vince them  that  we  arc  willing,  are  anxious  to  help  them 
attain  full  stature  of  statehood,  and  they  will  lay  down 
their  arms  as  gladly  as  did  the  beaten  Spaniards  around 
Santiago. 

Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Journal 
Ordinanly  the  sending  of  representatives  to  ask  for  a 
cessation  of  hostilities  would  mean  that  the  end  of  a  con- 
flict is  in  sight,  but  in  dealing  with  such  an  irregular 
people  as  the  Filipinos  the  indications  are  not  so  trust- 
worthy. The  proceeding  may  be  simply  a  ruse  to  gain 
time.  This  suspicion  is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  an 
armistice  has  been  asked  for  by  the  representatives  of 
Aguinaldo,  in  order  that  the  Filipino  generals  may  get 
out  of  their  surrender  gracefully,  placing  the  responsi- 
bility upon  the  so-called  congress.  ( )n  the  other  hand,  it 
has  certainly  become  apparent  to  the  Filipinos  that  they 
are  waging  a  hopeless  war.  It  is  extremely  probable  that 
after  making  a  few  futile  efforts  to  obtain  terms  that  can 
not  be  granted  by  the  United  States,  the  insurgents  will 
surrender  on  such  terms  as  may  be  offered  bv  General 
Otis. 

« »maha  (Neb.)  Btt 
it  seems  unreasonable  to  assume  that  the  request  for 
an  armistice,  with  a  view  to  peace  negotiations,  was  not 
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made  in  good  faith,  for  a  few  weeks'  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties would  not  enable  the  insurgents  to  accomplish  much 
by  way  of  strengthening  themselves  or  remedying  what- 
ever demoralization  there  may  be  in  their  army.  Admit 
that  these  people  are  tricky  and  quite  capable  of  duplicity, 
still  they  must  be  credited  with  sufficient  intelligence 
to  understand  that  in  the  present  circumstances  they  have 
most  to  gain  by  straightforward  dealing.  They  can  not 
seriously  hope  to  deceive  General  Otis  and  his  advisers. 
Meanwhile  the  American  forces  are  not  idle. 

St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Pienttr  Prttt 

The  incident  is  significant  as  showing  that  the  Fili- 
pinos arc  tired  of  a  war  which  has  been  for  them  only  a 
continuous  series  of  defeats,  and  that  the  spirit  of  defiant 
and  insolent  bravado  with  which  they  set  out  in  waging 
an  unprovoked  war  against  the  United  States  has  been 
pretty  well  whipped  out  of  them.  Since  they  are  ready 
to  sue  for  peace  on  the  inadmissible  terms  submitted  by 
them,  it  is  a  reasonable  inference  that  after  a  few  more 
whippings  they  will  be  ready  to  sue  for  it  on  the  terms 
dictated  by  General  Otis— the  only  terms  which  it  would 
be  possible  for  him  to  consider. 

Boston  (Mass.)  Post 

When  the  Filipinos  shall  have  been  forced  to  sub- 
mission, the  conditions  will  be  the  same  as  they  were 
when  President  McKinley  muddled  the  affair  and  pre- 
cipitated the  conflict,  so  costly  in  life,  and  so  tremend- 
ously expensive,  which  has  been  going  on  for  several 
months.  He  can  then  begin  over  again  with  the  hope 
that  th?  lesson  of  this  tragic  blunder  will  not  be  lost  upon 
the  administration.  The  conquered  Filipinos,  by  all 
accounts,  are  an  intelligent  as  well  as  a  patriotic  people, 
and  methods  of  peace  ought  to  appeal  to  them  even  more 
strongly  than  those  of  war. 

Chicago  <  III.  t  ChronicU 

We  had  the  testimony  of  Admiral  Dewey,  who  claimed 
to  have  personal  knowledge  of  both,  that  the  Filipinos 
were  decidedly  better  able  than  the  Cubans  to  govern 
themselves.  Yet  instead  of  treating  the  formerin  the  same 
manner  as  the  latter  we  have  repulsed  their  every  friendly  ad- 
vance. When  they  have  asked  whether  they  could  hope  for 
independence  our  answer  was  No.  W«  have  bought  you. 
We  are  going  to  assimilate  you  benevolently  if  you  will, 
but  you  must  submit  or  be  exterminated.  It  is  about 
time  to  say  that  this  bloody  course  must  cease  and  that 
reasonable  advances  by  Filipino  leaders  must  no  longer 
be  repulsed  with  haughty  contempt. 

San  Krandsc©  (Calif.)  BulUUn 

While  there  is  much  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  nego- 
tiations before  peace  in  the  Philippines  is  assured,  there 
is  a  reasonable  hope  that  the  war  is  practically  ended. 
Abundant  material  for  the  negotiation  of  a  permanent 
peace  seems  to  be  at  hand.  The  American  commission- 
crs  can  offer  the  protection  against  European  aggression 
which  is  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  the  islands.  In  the 
present  scramble  for  points  of  advantage  in  the  hot  pur- 
suit of  trade,  the  value  of  American  protection  can  hardly 
be  overestimated.  The  acknowledgment  of  a  suzerain  is 
not  incompatible  with  the  largest  local  liberty. 

Cleveland  (O.)  leadtr 

Even  the  most  ardent  opponents  of  the  retention  of 
the  Philippines  by  the  United  States  ought  to  be  glad 
that  the  war  is  ending.  With  the  element  of  national 
pride  in  war  eliminated,  the  great  country  which  is  master 
of  the  Philippines  may  consider  conditions  that  would 
never  be  granted  to  armed  resistance.  It  will  be  much 
easier  to  argue  for  the  Filipinos,  submissive  and  helpless, 
than  to  plead  for  them  while  they  were  maintaining  a 
fierce  resistance  to  American  arms. 

Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  hxfrtti 

The  good  will  of  this  country  toward  them  is  the  fact 
that  most  needs  to  be  accented  in  our  dealings  with  the 
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Filipinos.  Greater  frankness  with  them,  and  plainer  ex- 
pression of  good  will  would  have  saved  the  bloodshed 
since  February  ist.  Even  yet  it  is  not  too  late  to  make 
the  Filipinos  understand  that  American  principles  are  the 
same  on  the  two  sides  of  the  world— that  they  do  not 
mean  " liberty  "  and  "equality  "  here,  and  "despotism  " 
and  "grab"  over  there.  We  suppose,  of  course,  that 
American  principles  do  remain  the  same  on  the  two  shores 
of  the  Pacific. 

Cleveland  (O.)  Plain  Dtal.r 

It  will  not  be  well  to  send  up  skyrockets  over  "the 
Filipino  surrender  "  until  that  surrender  has  actually  taken 
place.  There  have  been  so  many  premature  announce- 
ments of  the  insurrection  being  practically  at  an  end,  that 
it  is  safer  to  wait  until  Aguinaldo  himself  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  American  forces.  Even  then  the  "  pacification  of 
the  Philippines"  may  not  be  complete. 

Boston  (Masa.)  Rttord 

\a\  these  men,  who  have  been  so  ignorant  and  so 
wicked  as  to  light  for  their  independence,  when  they 
thought  they  saw  no  alternative  between  that  and  sub- 
jection to  a  powerful  nation,  be  recognized  as  human 
beings— with  red  blood  in  their  veins— whatever  their 
color.  Recognize  their  spirit,  their  sagacity,  the  courage 
in  battle  which  our  own  soldiers  have  readily  admitted, 
and  show  them  generosity.  Now  is  the  time  to  give  them 
a  practical  idea  of  what  Americanism  is. 

Des  Moines  (la.)  Liadrr 

Doubtless  the  tail  of  the  Aguinaldo  snake  will  wriggle 
for  some  time.  But  the  fact  that  immediately  after  a 
disastrous  conflict  the  Filipino  commander  should  com- 
mence negotiations  looking  to  surrender  is  a  factor  of 
large  significance  and  can  not  be  read  otherwise  than  a.s 
proof  that  the  beginning  of  the  end  has  come. 

Now  Orleans  (La.)  /i*.ti  De»evrat 

Aguinaldo  would  hardly  have  held  out  the  white  flag, 
had  he  not  been  in  the  last  ditch  and  been  genuinely 
anxious  for  peace.  And  presumably  the  United  States 
government  does  not  yearn  to  push  its  victorious  career 
to  an  extreme,  if  the  Filipinos  show  themselves  reasonably 
recognizant  of  their  vanquished  position,  and  reasonably 
ready  to  fall  in  with  the  orders  of  their  victors. 

Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Post  Standard 

The  situation  as  it  now  exists,  vindicates  the  policy 
of  the  administration  in  so  actively  conducting  operations 
against  the  rebels  as  to  practically  exhaust  opposition, 
and  the  necessity  for  keeping  a  large  body  of  American 
troops  in  service  there  is  lessened. 

+ 

The  Seditious  Pamphlets 

The  postmaster-general  last  week  instructed  the  post- 
master at  San  Francisco  to  exclude  from  the  mails  copies 
of  certain  pamphlets  mailed  by  Edward  Atkinson,  of  Bos- 
ton, to  the  Philippines.  The  titles  of  the  publications 
arc  "Criminal  Agression,  by  Whom  Committed,"  "The 
Hell  of  War  and  its  Penalties,"  and  "The  Cost  of  a 
National  Crime." 


Boston  (Mass. )  Trans(rif>t  (Ri|>  ) 
The  government's  action  in  prohibiting  the  circulation 
in  the  Philippines  of  reading  matter  intended  or  calcu- 
lated to  cause  dissatisfaction  in  the  ranks  is  salutary. 
Not  one  in  a  thousand  soldiers  might  be  stimulated  to 
disobedience  thereby,  but  the  one  is  worth  saving  from 
the  provost  marshal.  The  government  has  not  stepped 
outside  its  powers  ;  on  the  contrary  it  is  acting  within 
them.  Nor  does  it  make  any  difference  in  the  applica- 
tion of  the  law  that  the  volunteers  were  citizens  a  little 
while  ago  and  may  be  citizens  a  little  while  hence.  They 
arc  in  the  military  service  of  the  United  States  and  are 
soldiers  so  long  as  they  remain  in  it.    We  suppose  the 
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government  has  simply  given  notice  in  this  particular  case 
that  it  reserves  all  the  rights  the  laws  give  it.  Probably 
it  has  no  intention  of  making  a  martyr  of  Mr.  Atkinson. 
That  would  be  taking  him  as  seriously  as  he  takes  him- 
self. 

Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Times  (Detn.) 

Edward  Atkinson  and  others  of  his  stripe  succeeded 
in  doing  an  immense  amount  of  mischief  before  their 
campaign  was  checked.  Not  only  did  they  industriously 
endeavor  to  stir  up  discontent  among  the  American 
soldiers,  but  news  of  their  operations  reaching  the  Fili- 
pinos tended  to  inspire  them  with  courage  and  to  a 
more  stubborn  resistance  than  they  would  otherwise  have 
made.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  Atkinson  junta  the  peace 
overtures  now  being  made  by  Aguinaldo  would  have  been 
proffered  weeks  ago.  It  is  a  fact  susceptible  of  demon- 
stration that  agitators  of  the  Atkinson  stripe  have  been 
responsible  for  much  unnecessary  loss  of  life  in  the  Philip- 
pines. It  is  not  likely  that  any  action  will  be  taken  by 
the  government,  as  Uncle  Sam  has  always  been  inclined 
to  leniency  in  such  matters,  but  almost  any  other  govern- 
ment on  earth  would  have  had  a  few  of  the  Atkinsonians 
in  jail  before  now. 

Springfield  (Ma*3.)  Republican  (lnd.) 

The  incident  is  instructive  as  revealing  with  more 
startling  clearness  than  ever  the  despotic  tendencies  of 
the  imperialist  policy.  It  uncovers  the  temper  which 
brooks  no  opposition  and  will  tolerate  no  criticism.  The 
mailed  hand  of  the  rule  of  blood  and  iron  is  being  gradu- 
ally disclosed,  which  will  next  fall  heavily  upon  freedom 
of  speech  within  the  old  borders  of  the  United  States.  It 
is  impossible  that  a  national  career  of  conquest  can  be 
persisted  in  without  the  impairment  of  that  most  cherished 
privilege  under  the  constitution. 

New  York  litraU 

Whether  the  practices  of  Ldward  Atkinson  and  his 
anti-expansion  associates  are  seditious  or  merely  meddle- 
some, they  are  utterly  distasteful  to  a  vast  majority  of 
Americans,  and  savor  so  much  of  disloyalty  to  the  flag  as 
to  lay  their  authors  open  to  the  serious  charge  of  treason. 
After  submitting  too  long  to  what  was  at  least  an  indig- 
nity, the  government  has  at  last  taken  steps  to  squelch  Mr. 
Atkinson's  presumptuous  propaganda,  and  has  forbidden 
the  use  of  the  United  States  mails  to  the  band  of  conspira- 
tors who  selected  Boston,  of  all  loyal  places  in  the  world, 
as  the  headquarters  of  their  machinations. 

New  York  7Y»w  (Dcm. ) 

Mr.  Atkinson's  talk  and  his  theories  about  his  right 
to  appeal  to  the  soldiers  to  quit  fighting  and  come  home 
are  pretty  bad.  He  would  have  got  himself  shut  up  in 
Fort  Warren  in  a  day  by  such  talk  in  1861.  But  the 
postmaster  general's  order  to  the  postmaster  at  San  Fran- 
cisco to  take  his  pamphlets  out  of  the  Manila  mail  bags 
was  mistaken  and  unnecessary.  No  extreme  of  disaffec- 
tion or  revolt  of  spirit  could  bring  officer  or  private  to 
the  pitch  of  desperation  which  is  prerequisite  to  the  en- 
joyment of  the  anti-imperialistic  works  of  this  eminent 
Boston  statistician. 

Boston  (Mass.)  /'»//(Dem.) 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  department  does  not'  rule 
these  matters  out  of  the  mails  in  general,  but  simply 
directs  that  they  shall  not  be  sent  to  the  Philippines. 
Moreover,  both  imperialists  and  anti-imperialists  should 
bear  in  mind  that  the  Philippines  are  under  martial  law 
and  not  under  civil  law,  being,  in  fact,  in  a  state  of  war, 
and  that  many  things  which  would  not  be  tolerated  under 
civil  law  in  a  state  of  peace  are  regular  in  this  case. 
This  incident  is  only  one  of  many  incongruities  arising 
out  of  the  anomalous  position  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Philippines.  The  government,  in  this  case,  finds  that  it 
can  not  admit  copies  of  its  own  documents  into  the 
country  which  it  has  subdued. 


Worcester  (Mass.)  Spy  (Rep.) 

There  is  no  nation  in  the  world  that  would  tolerate 
interference  or  tampering  with  its  soldiers  in  the  field, 
such  as  that  with  which  Edward  Atkinson  is  supposed  to 
be  charged.  There  is  no  government  but  would  stop  it 
peremptorily  the  moment  the  offense  was  discovered, 
and  most  governments  would  punish  the  offender  if  he 
could  be  identified.  Such  tampering  can  not  be  per- 
mitted in  the  United  States. 

New  York  World  (Hem.) 

The  order  of  the  president  forbidding  the  transmission 
by  mail  to  the  Philippines  of  Edward  Atkinson's  "Anti- 
imperialistic"  pamphlets  is  like  a  twelve-inch  gun  fired  at 
a  native  canoe.  The  Napoleonic  order  of  the  president 
denying  the  use  of  the  mails  to  pamphleteers  will  give  an 
importance  to  the  "  Anti-imperialistic  "  league  which  it 
has  not  of  itself  attained,  and  will  be  held  by  many  to 
justify  its  existence. 

Omaha  (Neb.)  Bet  (Rep.) 

The  administration  has  taken  the  proper  course  in  not 
allowing  the  objectionable  documents  to  be  forwarded. 
Yet  it  may  be  doubted  whether  they  could  have  done  any 
harm.  The  brave  and  patriotic  soldiers  in  the  Philip- 
pines are  not  likely  to  be  influenced  by  any  appeals  de- 
signed to  incite  them  against  their  government,  and  we 
have  no  doubt  that  they  would  have  repudiated  with 
most  indignant  scorn  so  palpable  an  insult  to  their  loy- 
alty and  patriotism.  They  are  as  intelligent  as  they  are 
valorous  and  know  their  duty. 

Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Timet  (Dem.  j 
The  diffusion  of  treasonable  publications  among 
soldiers  thus  situated  would  be  well  calculated  to  inspire 
distrust  and  disaffection  and  to  weaken  the  efficiency  of 
the  army.  The  administration  is,  therefore,  entirely 
right  in  halting  these  treasonable  pamphlets  on  the 
borders  of  the  union. 

+ 

Signed  Newspaper  Articles 

Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican 

Tlte  San  Francisco  newspapers  have  met  the  problem 
raised  by  the  newt'alifornia  signature  law  in  a  determined 
manner.  They  simply  refuse  to  obey  it,  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  unconstitutional,  and  thus  they  invite  a  prose- 
cution in  order  that  the  highest  court  may  pass  upon  the 
question.  The  law  was  passed  by  the  last  legislature  and 
went  into  effect  April  jo.    It  provides  that  :— 

Every  article,  statement  or  editorial  contained  in  any 
newspaper  or  other  printed  publication  printed  or  published 
in  this  state,  which  by  writing  or  printing  tends  to  blacken  the 
memory  of  one  who  is  dead,  or  to  impeach  the  honesty, 
integrity,  virtue  or  reputation,  or  publish  the  natural  or 
alleged  defects  of  one  who  is  alive,  and  thereby  expose  him 
or  her  to  public  hatred,  contempt  or  ridicule,  must  be  sup- 
plemented by  the  true  name  of  the  writer  of  such  article, 
statement  or  editorial  signed  or  printed  at  the  end  thereof 

The  penalty  for  failure  to  add  the  signature  is  fixed  at 
$1000,  one-half  to  go  to  the  state  and  one-half  to  the 
person  bringing  the  suit.  The  plaintiff  may  or  may  not 
be  a  person  mentioned  or  described  in  the  unsigned 
article,  hence,  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry,  barroom  loafers 
and  shyster  lawyers  may  make  a  profitable  business  of  pro- 
secuting newspaper  publishers  for  having  printed  unsigned 
articles  about  other  men,  dead  or  alive.  In  many  respect-- 
the  scope  of  the  law  is  laughable.  Unsigned  articles  dis- 
cussing or  describing  the  characters  of  confirmed  criminals 
are  illegal.  Reports  of  ordinary  court  proceedings  must 
for  the  most  part  be  signed.  It  will  even  be  unlawful  to 
print  unsigned  criticisms  of  Judas,  Lord  North,  Abdui 
Hamid,  Benedict  Arnold  or  General  Weyler.  And,  in  case 
the  article  be  unsigned,  the  truth  of  the  assertions  made 
will  be  no  defense. 
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The  law  seems  a  clear  case  of  freak  legislation.  It 
defines  a  public  rather  than  a  private  wrong,  inasmuch  as 
it  substantially  declares  the  owners  of  a  newspaper  guilty 
of  a  crime  against  the  state  in  printing  unsigned  articles, 
yet  the  penalty  for  violating  the  law  is  to  be  enforced  by 
a  civil  suit  brought  by  any  person  whatsoever.  The 
absurdity  of  this  seems  clear.  In  a  civil  suit  the  pre- 
sumption,  or  claim,  is  that  some  primary  right  of  the 
plaintiff  has  been  violated  by  the  defendant  But  in  a 
suit  brought  under  this  California  law  no  such  primary 
right  of  the  plaintiff  can  be  said  to  have  been  violated. 
If  the  plaintiff  were  attacked  by  the  article,  whether 
signed  or  unsigned,  his  remedy  would  be  in  an  action 
under  the  libel  law  ;  if  he  were  not  attacked  no  wrong 
was  done  him. 

San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Argonaut 
It  is  one  of  the  most  thoroughly  established  principles 
that  the  liberty  of  the  press  is  restrained  when  any  restric- 
tions prior  to  publication  are  placed  upon  it.  Blackstone 
declares  that  the  liberty  of  the  press  consists  in  laying  no 
previous  restraints  upon  publications.  Story  says  that  the 
liberty  of  the  press — as  understood  by  the  law  of 
England—  is  the  right  to  publish  without  any  previous 
restraint,  so  that  neither  the  courts  of  justice  nor  other 
persons  are  authorized  to  take  notice  of  writings  intended 
for  the  press,  but  are  confined  to  those  which  are  printed. 
A  few  years  ago  a  case  arose  in  this  state  which  involved  a 
similar  question.  During  the  trial  of  Durrant  a  theatrical 
manager  advertised  the  production  of  a  play  based  upon 
the  facts  of  that  case,  and  it  was  sought  to  restrain  the 
performance.  The  supreme  court  declared  that  the 
threatened  production  rested  upon  the  same  grounds  as 
would  a  proposed  publication  in  a  newspaper  of  its  sen- 
timent regarding  a  trial,  and  that,  therefore,  no  injunction 
would  lie.  The  principle  was  laid  down  by  the  court  in 
the  following  words:  "It  is  patent  that  this  right  to 
speak,  write,  and  publish  can  not  be  abused  until  it  is 
exercised,  and  before  it  is  exercised  there  can  be  no 
responsibility.  The  purpose  of  this  section  (of  the  con- 
stitution) was  the  abolishment  of  censorship,  and  for 
courts  to  act  as  censors  is  directly  violative  of  that  pur- 


"  NOW  DON'T  BE  OBSTINATE.  MY  LITTLE  PHILIPINO  ;  LOOK 
AT  THOSE  TESTIMONIALS  FROM  MY  OTHER  PATIENTS." 


pose."  This  new  law  requires  an  act  to  be  done  before 
publication  and  prescribes  a  penalty  for  a  failure  to 
perform  that  act  ;  it  assumes  prior  to  publication,  that  the 
publication  is  to  be  improper,  else  whence  the  necessity 
or  value  of  the  signature?  It  is  clearly  repugnant  to  the 
declaration  of  the  constitution  and  the  established  prin- 
ciples of  the  common  law. 

Various  Topics 

Detroit  Tribune :  It  would  have  been  dreadful  if  the  ad- 
ministration had  not  caught  Mr.  Atkinson's  bunch  ol  circulars 
and  Admiral  Dewey  had  been  persuaded  to  desert. 

During  the  week  there  has  been  some  talk  of  an  extra 
session  of  congress  early  in  October  to  consider  war  problems, 
currency  reform,  the  Nicaragua  canal  and  other  matters. 
The  foundation  of  the  rumored  call  is  not  known. 

A  large  majority  of  the  newspapers  and  a  number  of  army 
officers  express  amazement  at  General  Merrill's  statement  at 
Detroit  last  week  that  Mr.  Alger  is  one  of  the  greatest  of 
war  ministers.  A  rumor  immediately  followed  that  Merritt 
was  to  succeed  Miles  in  command  of  the  army. 

Topeka  Capital :  Nebraska  makes  no  agricultural  reports 
corresponding  to  the  Kansas  state  board  of  agricultural  pub- 
lications, but  it  keeps  a  state  record  of  mortgages  filed  and 
released.  This  record  shows  for  the  last  three  years  fifty- 
three  million  dollars  of  land  mortgages  filed  and  sixty-eight 
millions  released,  a  reduction  of  fifteen  millions  apparently  in 
the  total  mortgage  debt  of  the  state.  Each  of  the  last  three 
years  shows  a  reduction. 

The  election  in  Baltimore  last  week  resulted  in  a  victory 
for  the  Democratic  ticket,  headed  by  Thomas  G.  Hayes.  'The 
formidable  character  of  the  opposition,"  the  Baltimore  Herald 
(Ind.  says,  ••  will  give  to  the  victory  its  chief  distinction,  and 
it  illustrates  how  miserably  weak  the  strongest  factional 
combinations  arc  when  they  undertake  to  defy  the  dominant 
sentiment  of  a  community.  Though  Mr.  Hayes  was  the 
Democratic  nominee,  his  election  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a 
party  triumph.  It  would  probably  have  been  impracticable 
without  the  aid  of  Republican  and  independent  votes,  and 
without  the  encouragement  of  that  considerable  class  ot 
citizens  who  believe  that  there  should  be  no  politics  in  our 
municipal  government." 

AV.v  York  Evening  Pott: — Elections  in  two  Wisconsin 
cities  furnish  further  evidence  of  the  insufficiency  of  party 
lines  longer  to  hold  voters  together  in  opposition  to  com- 
mendable city  administration.  In  Superior,  Mayor  Dietrich, 
a  Democrat  on  national  questions,  was  the  Republican  can- 
didate, and  was  selected,  defeating  the  regular  Democratic 
nominee,  one  Starkweather,  formerly  a  Republican,  and  a 
clergyman,  later  elected  mayor  by  the  Iiemocrats  and  im- 
peached and  ousted  from  office  lor  official  dishonesty  ;  and  in 
Ashland,  Mayor  Hardon,  Democrat,  was  reelected,  against 
the  combined  opposition  of  the  "regulars"  in  both  parties. 
During  the  campaign  the  local  Republican  paper  supported 
Hardon. 

The  report  and  findings  of  the  military  court  appointed  to 
investigate  the  charges  made  by  General  Miles  were  made 
public  May  ".  The  most  important  features  ol  the  report  are: 
The  finding  that  the  general's  allegations  that  the  re- 
frigerated beef  was  treated  with  chemicals  were  not 
established  ;  that  his  allegations  concerning  the  canned 
fresh  or  canned  roast  beef  were  sustained  as  to  its  un- 
suitability  for  food  as  used  on  the  transports  and  as  a  long 
continued  field  ration;  censure  ol  Miles  for  "error"  in  failing 
promptly  to  notify  the  secretary  ol "war  w lien  he  first  formed 
the  opinion  that  the  food  was  unfit;  the  declaration  that  the 
commanding  general  had  no  sufficient  justification  for  his 
charges  that  heel  was  embalmed;  censure  of  the  commissary 
general  .General  Eagin)  for  ••  colossal  error  "  in  the  too  ex- 
tensive purchase  of  the  canned  beet  as  an  untried  ration; 
censure  ol  Colonel  Maus  of  Miles's  staff;  the  finding  that  the 
packers  were  not  at  fault,  and  that  the  meats  supplied  to  the 
army  were  ol  the  same  quality  as  those  supplied  to  the  trade 
generally,  and  the  recommendation  that  no  further  proceed- 
ings be  taken  in  the  premises. 
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FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 

Trusts  in  Europe 

Wtt.HEl.M  Bkrkrow,  in  Ihe  May  Forum,  New  York.  Condensed 
(or  Public  Opinion 

It  is  in  Germany,  of  all  European  countries,  that  trusts 
have  spread  most  extensively  and  have  been  most  success- 
ful. Whoever  may  have  expected  to  find  England  in  this 
leading  position  should  be  reminded  that  the  German 
states,  in  respect  to  the  tremendous  increase  of  industry 
and  the  extraordinary  growth  of  their  great  cities,  bear 
the  most  striking  resemblance  to  the  United  States,  and 
furnish  the  most  fruitful  soil  for  the  growth  of  industrial 
combinations.  The  German  technical  journals  for  1897 
enumerate  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  trusts,  of  which, 
it  is  true,  only  a  few  would  correspond  to  American  ideas, 
but  all  of  which  demonstrate  a  capacity  for  wider  combin- 
ation and  fuller  development.  Owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  smaller  combinations  arc  constantly  uniting  to  form 
larger  units,  in  order  to  increase  their  financial  power  and 
to  increase  their  circles  of  influence,  the  number  of  trusts 
in  Germany  is  somewhat  diminishing.  At  the  same  time 
the  former  loose  methods  of  a  reciprocal  policy  are  now 
being  superseded  by  a  rigid  organization,  the  provisions 
of  which  may  not  be  so  easily  broken  through  caprice  or 
from  any  motive  of  self-interest  on  the  part  of  the  indi- 
vidual members.  Thus,  a  species  of  private  monopoly — 
the  genuine  trust — is  gradually  becoming  more  common 
in  Germany  ;  and  here  and  there  organizations  are  spring- 
ing up,  which,  on  account  of  the  power  they  exert,  may 
become  a  menace  to  the  public  weal  and  may  well  arouse 
the  interest  of  our  people  and  legislators. 

Of  these  trusts — in  the  wider  sense  of  the  word — it 
may  be  said  that,  by  hindering  unlimited  underbidding, 
they  have  proved  an  actual  blessing  to  the  trades  con- 
cerned, without  becoming  a  menace  to  the  public  wel- 
fare. The  activity  and  extension  of  trusts  in  Germany 
has  not  yet  led  to  serious  apprehensions  or  open  hatred 
<>n  the  part  of  large  portions  of  the  population  such  as 
now  appear  to  exist  in  the  United  States.  Although 
aiming  primarily  at  the  establishment  of  better  prices, 
German  trusts  can  not  be  accused  of  the  exploitation  of 
the  public  at  large  or  of  the  working-classes.  As  regards 
the  establishment  of  prices,  also,  the  trusts  have  hitherto 
displayed  a  wise  moderation.  The  enactment  of  laws 
against  these  industrial  combinations  would,  in  Germany, 
be  attended  with  serious  difficulties,  inasmuch  as  several 
states — more  particularly  Prussia— arc  directly  interested 
in  these  organizations.  In  Austria  and  Hungary  trusts 
have  not  yet  extended  so  rapidly.  Nevertheless,  on 
various  occasions  several  of  them  have  given  rise  to  such 
unfavorable  comment  that  the  sentiment  in  favor  of  a 
legislative  restriction  of  the  movement  is  today  much 
more  pronounced  in  the  Austrian  than  in  the  German 
parliament.  A  number  of  these  trusts,  more  particularly 
those  in  the  iron  industry,  have  been  severely  censured 
because  of  their  attitude  toward  working  men. 

As  far  as  England  is  concerned,  it  must  be  admitted 
that,  notwithstanding  her  great  industrial  activity  and  a 
competitive  warfare  not  less  pronounced  than  that  of 
other  states,  the  trust  system  has  as  yet  found  but  tardy 
acceptance  in  that  country'-  This  is  doubtless  due  in  some 
degree  to  the  thorough  application  of  the  principle  of  free 
trade  ;  for  it  is  well  known  that  the  largest  trusts  are  power- 
less unless  their  interests  are  secured  by  a  protective  tariff 
excluding  from  the  home  market  the  products  of  foreign 
countries.  Furthermore,  we  should  remember  that  in 
England  the  principle  of  individual  freedom  is  regarded 
as  inviolable.  There,  it  still  obtains  more  widely  than  in 
most  other  countries  ;  and  the  majority  of  British  mer- 
chants consider  the  principle  involved  in  the  formation  of 


trusts  as  a  serious  menace  to  the  freedom  of  the  individual. 
Therefore,  such  enterprises — more  particularly  when  they 
aim  at  the  raising  of  prices  and  the  suppression  of  foreign 
competition — are  subjected  in  advance  to  the  most  un- 
favorable criticism. 

France  is  a  country  in  which  the  trust  system  has 
long  flourished  and  assumed  extensive  proportions.  In 
the  iron  trade,  great  trust  companies — local  in  their  char- 
acter, it  is  true—  have  existed  for  the  last  twenty  years  : 
and  the  most  powerful  of  these,  like  those  of  Germany, 
limit  their  activity  to  the  establishment  of  sales-depots. 
The  chemical  industry  of  France,  like  that  of  Germany, 
is  now  controlled  almost  exclusively  by  combinations ; 
and  this  is  true  of  several  other  lines  which,  in  most 
other  European  countries,  have  as  yet  either  successfully 
withstood  the  formation  of  trusts,  or  in  which  the  trusts 
have  dissolved  owing  to  disagreement  among  the  mem- 
bers. The  bottle-glass  and  sugar-refining  industries  may 
serve  as  examples.  Several  international  trusts,  such  as 
the  zinc  trust,  also  have  their  headquarters  at  Paris. 
Belgium,  like  France,  is  interested  in  most  of  the  inter- 
national trusts  ;  and  there,  as  in  France,  the  trust  system 
has  been  successful  largely  in  those  enterprises  which,  in 
other  industrial  countries,  have  hitherto  maintained  a 
stubborn  resistance  to  the  inroads  of  the  trust. 

The  advance  of  Russia  to  an  industrial  position  com- 
mensurate with  its  political  importance  has  been  achieved 
only  within  the  last  few  decades.  Vet,  simultaneously 
with  this  advance,  we  may  perceive  the  growth  of  the 
same  evils  observable  elsewhere  under  similar  conditions  : 
namely,  a  powerful  and  poorly  organized  industry,  over- 
production, strikes,  and,  following  in  the  train  of  these, 
trust  combinations.  It  is  true  that  the  Russian  courts, 
like  those  of  many  other  countries,  do  not  recognize  the 
formation  of  trusts  as  legal ;  and  in  many  instances  vig- 
orous proceedings  to  guard  the  interests  of  the  poorer 
classes  have  been  instituted  against  the  smaller  corpora- 
tions,—  more  particularly  against  those  organized  by 
jobbers  for  the  purpose  of  the  uniform  raising  of  prices. 
But  in  Russia,  as  elsewhere,  the  small  thieves  frequently 
are  hanged  in  order  that  the  greater  ones  may  escape  : 
and  the  powerful  trust  combinations  in  iron,  brandy, 
sugar,  and  petroleum  have  apparently  never  encountered 
the  slightest  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Russian  govern- 
ment. On  the  contrary,  manyof  these  corporations  have 
been  organized  under  the  protection  and  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  government. 

In  respect  to  the  economic  value  of  trusts  in  Europe, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  influence  exerted  by  them,  both 
for  good  and  for  evil,  is,  in  its  essential  features,  similar 
to  that  exerted  by  the  trusts  of  America.  This  statement, 
however,  must  be  qualified  to  the  extent  that  in  Europe 
the  unpleasant  features  of  trusts  have  not  yet  become  so 
sharply  accentuated  as  in  the  United  States,  where  they 
have  recently  given  rise  to  violent  agitation  against  these 
corporations.  Most  of  the  protests  against  European 
trusts  have  emanated,  not  from  the  people  whose  inter- 
ests were  made  to  suffer  from  the  increase  in  prices,  but 
from  those  competitors  which  the  trusts  have  endeavored 
to  oppose  and  to  crush.  This  is  noticeable  wherever  the 
trust  system  is  still  in  its  infancy  ;  for  the  indiscriminate 
suppression  of  non-organized  competition  is  always  re- 
garded as  the  primary  task  of  a  newly  established  trust. 
Only  when  this  is  accomplished  can  the  corporation  pro- 
ceed without  interference  to  dictate  prices  successfully, 
and  to  institute  operations  which  have  been  stigmatized 
so  frequently  in  America,  and  occasionally  also  in  Europe, 
as  exploitations  of  the  public.  A  systematic  judicial 
procedure  on  the  part  of  European  countries  against 
trusts  is  still  very  remote.  Nor  have  the  latter  as  yet 
attained  sufficient  power  to  justify  rapid  and  energetic 
measures. 
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Australasian  Extensions  of  Democracy 

H.  De  R.  WaI.KK*,  in  the  May  Atlantic  Monthly,  Boston 

Condensed  for  Public  Opinion 
I  must  protest  against  the  tendency  shown  by  so  many 
people  to  judge  the  experiments  carried  out  in  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  by  an  ideal  standard  which  would  not 
be  applied  to  public  men  in  any  of  the  more  individual- 
istic countries.  I  do  not  maintain  that  there  are  no  evils 
connected  with  the  existing  system  of  government  in  Aus- 
tralia. As  regards  the  length  of  time  during  which  min- 
istries remain  in  office,  it  is  noteworthy  that  it  has  been 
extended  since  the  financial  crisis  of  1843,  and  they  have 
since  been  subject  to  no  changes  other  than  those  resulting 
from  the  death  or  retirement  of  individual  members.  Hence 
we  may  infer  that  the  people  are  realizing  more  and  more 
the  importance  of  continuity  in  policy,  and  that  the  rep- 
resentatives must  have  moderated  their  personal  intrigues. 
State  ownership  of  public  services  affords  no  greater  op- 
portunities for  corruption  than  the  distribution  of  charters 
and  franchises  to  private  companies.  Nothing  that  I  have 
seen  during  my  stay  in  the  United  States  has  caused  me 
to  modify  my  views. 

Mr.  Godkin  believes  that  "the  growing  paternalism, 
the  sedulous  care  of  the  business  interests  of  the  masses, 
will  end  by  diminishing  self-reliance  and  increasing  de- 
pendence on  the  state. "  His  belief  is  not  borne  out  by 
existing  facts.  It  is  true  that  distributive  cooperation  has 
not  become  popular,  owing  partly  to  the  migratory  habits 
of  people  who  inhabit  a  new  country,  and  partly  to  the  un- 
willingness of  workmen  who  are  in  a  prosperous  condition 
to  trouble  themselves  about  infinitesimal  profits.  As  re- 
gards cooperative  production  it  is  to  be  found  in  butter 
and  cheese  factories,  where  the  farmer  who  conveys  his 
produce  to  the  factory  may  also  be  a  shareholder,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  year  may  receive  a  dividend  on  his  shares 
and  a  bonus  on  the  milk  supplied,  in  addition  to  the 
established  price.  But  of  the  general  attitude  of  the 
working  classes  we  can  form  a  better  opinion  by  looking 
at  current  statistics. 

Mr.  Godkin  seems  to  believe  that  it  is  the  policy  of 
the  Australian  governments  to  spend  money  continually 
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on  "  relief  works, "  and  to  keep  large  bodies  of  men  in 
the  permanent  employment  of  the  state.  This  is  an  in- 
correct view  of  the  situation.  I  found,  during  the  course 
of  my  travels  in  Australia,  that  the  Australian  working- 
man  has  no  sympathy  with  the  loafer;  he  has  no  sym- 
pathy with  the  man  who  will  not  seek  employment  for 
himself,  but  expects  the  government  to  support  him. 

l  et  me  assume  that  I  am  a  New  Zealander.  In  that 
case,  I  live  in  a  country  which  is  governed  in  the  interests 
of  the  people,  and  not  in  the  interests  of  monopolists, 
as  England  is  largely  governed  in  the  interests  of  the 
ground  landlords;  I  live  under  an  equitable  system  of 
taxation,  the  burden  of  which  is  in  proportion,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  the  pecuniary  capacity  of  the  taxpayer.  If  I 
am  anxious  to  settle  upon  the  land,  I  can  rent  or  buy 
land  on  favorable  terms  from  the  government.  Owing  to 
the  existence  of  a  vast  number  of  freehold  properties,  I 
can  be  certain  that  no  revolutionary  measures  will  have 
any  chance  of  acceptance,  because  so  large  a  section  of 
the  population  has  a  direct  interest  in  the  soil,  and  is 
likely  to  be  conservative  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word.  As 
an  owner  of  land  or  as  a  leaseholder, — assuming  that  I 
have  carried  out  improvements  upon  my  property, — I  can 
borrow  money  from  the  government  at  a  low  rate  of  in- 
terest. If  I  am  an  urban  worker,  I  have  the  benefit  of 
stringent  laws  which  protect  me  from  abuses,  whether  I 
work  in  a  factory  or  in  a  shop.  Whether  I  am  an  em- 
ployer or  a  workingman,  I  feel  confident  that  there  are 
not  likely  to  be  any  violent  disturbances  in  trade,  be- 
cause I  am  in  a  country  in  which,  owing  to  the  com- 
pulsory arbitration  law,  there  has  been  no  strike  or  lock- 
out for  a  period  of  four  years,  and  all  industrial  disputes 
have  been  amicably  settled.  If  I  want  to  insure  my  life, 
I  go  to  the  government,  and  I  know  that  they  can  give 
me  the  best  security.  When  I  make  my  will,  if  I  have  no 
friend  whom  I  can  trust  or  no  friend  whom  I  wish  to 
trouble,  I  can  put  my  property  with  entire  confidence  in 
the  hands  of  the  public  trustees.  Finally,  if  I  am  living 
as  an  upright  citizen  of  my  country,  though  a  poor  man, 
I  need  have  no  fear  of  a  miserable  old  age,  because,  when 
I  have  reached  sixty-five,  the  government  will  give  me  a 
pension  of  seven  shillings  a  week;  and  in  the  meanwhile 
I  shall  save  as  much  as  possible,  in  order  that  my  own 
modest  means,  as  a  supplement  to  the  allowance  which  I 
shall  receive,  may  enable  me  to  obtain  something  beyond 
the  mere  necessaries  of  life. 

4- 

Political  Aspects  of  Germany's  Treatment  of  the 

Danes 

In  the  May  Anglo-American  Magazine,  "  Ban- Aryan  " 
discusses  with  a  show  of  indignation  what  he  refers  to  as 
Germany's  war  on  Danish  servant  girls  : 

The  Danish  people,  taken  into  the  empire  against  their 
will,  by  an  act  of  violence  and  dishonesty,  are  to  be  driven, 
by  all  manner  of  chicanery,  from  a  region  which  has  been  the 
home  of  their  forefathers  from  time  immemorial,  or  to  be 
forced  to  abandon  their  native  tongue!  What  have  they  done 
to  deserve  such  treatment  ?  To  extirpate  a  rich  and  polished 
sister  tongue  from  a  part  of  its  historic  home,  contiguous  with 
its  main  area,  is  an  act  of  vandalism  which  must  fill  every 
intelligent  German  with  shame.  Verily,  one  can  not  help 
wishing  that  every  German  voter  might  have  a  chance  to 
spend  two  or  three  years  abroad  so  as  to  gain  some  experi- 
ence of  the  feeling  that  comes  over  a  person  of  German  birth 
when,  upon  the  report  of  some  new  brutality  perpetrated  by 
the  German  government,  foreigners  say  to  him.  '■  What  is 
your  noble  nation  doing  now  ?" 

The  only  conceivable  reasons  for  retaining  Schleswig  are  : 
(1)  The  taxes  from  about  1,700  square  miles  ;  (2)  the  recruits 
from  a  population  of  about  1  $0  000  ;  (3)  the  extension  ol  the 
area  of  Germandom ;  (4)  above  all,  the  feeling  that  any  con- 
cession without  an  equivalent  will  be  regarded  abroad  as  a 
sign  of  fear  and  weakness,  and  will  lead  to  similar  demands 
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from  other  quarters.  To  this  it  may  be  replied  :  (i)  The 
taxes  have  to  be  expended  in  the  main  locally,  and  the  frac- 
tion that  goes  to  swell  the  Prussian  and  imperial  exchequers 
must  be  infinitesimal.  (2)  The  recruits,  as  has  been  seen, 
either  emigrate  or  serve  under  compulsion,  and  in  case  of 
war  would  be  apt  to  swell  the  number  of  prisoners.  (3)  In 
Denmark's  keeping  the  country  will  remain  more  purely 
Teutonic  than  otherwise,  for,  as  is  well  known,  the  Teutonic 
blood  has  nowhere  been  kept  so  pure  as  in  Scandinavia,  and 
Teutonic  traditions  have  been  preserved  there  far  more  faith- 
fully than  in  Germany,  so  much  so  that  Germans,  seeking  in- 
spiration from  the  antiquities  of  their  race,  have  to  consult 
Scandinavian  sources.  The  proper  way  to  extend  German- 
dom  is  not  to  disturb  districts  already  as  German  as  they  will 
ever  be,  but  to  save  German  districts  in  danger  of  being  de- 
Germanized  (Bohemia,  Moravia,  Carinthia,  Carniola,  A  Hon 
in  Belgium),  and  to  colonize  over  sea  possessions.  {4)  A  con- 
cession to  so  small  a  country  as  Denmark  will  not  be  regarded 
as  a  sign  of  fear  or  weakness,  but  self-confidence  and  strength. 

If,  therefore,  Germany  got  possession  of  North  Schleswig 
dishonestly,  if  its  inhabitants  still  protest  against  annexation, 
and  if  there  is  no  advantage  in  retaining  them,  only  one  hon- 
orable course  seems  to  be  open  :  to  restore  them  to  Denmark, 
making  the  political  boundary  coincide  with  the  language 
boundary.  A  German  who  has  the  real  honor  of  his  country 
at  heart  would  like  to  stop  here  in  the  full  confidence  that, 
after  pointing  out  the  stain  of  a  misdeed  resting  on  his  nation 
nothing  else  will  be  needed  to  impel  them  to  purge  away  the 
guilt  and  make  amends  to  the  nation  so  grievously  injured. 

But  German  liberty  has  not  yet  advanced  to  the  point 
of  plebiscites,  and  the  very  expulsions  have  shown  that 
such  "  sentimental "  motives  as  justice  and  honor  have  not 
too  much  weight  with  those  now  in  power.  It  remains, 
then,  reluctantly  to  appeal  to  their  self-interest :  to  show 
that  the  retention  involves  serious  disadvantages  : 

The  Norwegian  paper  I'tri/rns  Gang  writes  :  "  The  Ger- 
man attacks  on  Danish  nationality  have  aroused  indignation 
not  only  in  the  capital  of  Norway,  but  throughout  the  country, 
and  it  would  not  be  surprising  it  our  business  men  began  to 
look  lor  connections  in  countries  where  Scandinavians  arc 
treated  with  more  consideration  than  in  Germany."  The 
Aftonbladct  of  Sweden  writes  in  the  same  vein.  It  seems 
that  this  state  of  things  is  regarded  with  satisfaction  in  some 
countries.  The  Handthblad  of  Holland  calls  upon  Dutch 
business  men  to  take  advantage  of  the  interruption  of  the 
trade  between  Germany  and  Denmark,  points  out  that  Ger- 
man exports  to  Denmark  in  1897  amounted  to  $35,000,000, 
that  prosperity  is  general  there,  credit  good,  and  banks  safe. 
Can  Germany  afford  to  lose  even  one-tenth  of  such  a  market, 
and  turn  it  over  to  England  or  other  rivals  ?  ••  The  detesta- 
tion of  the  whole  civilized  world  "  matters  little  to  the  high- 
handed individuals  concerned  in  this  husiness.  It  may, 
however,  have  a  practical  aspect. 

May  it  not  be  true  once  more  that  pride  goes  before  a  fall 
-  that  the  arrogance  with  which  she  treated  her  kindred  will 
be  Germany's  own  destruction  ?  May  not  the  infatuation 
with  which  she  clings  to  a  trifling  possession  be  once  more 
an  omen  of  a  long  period  ol  humiliation  ?  Once  before,  dire 
plagues  came  upon  a  nation  because  Pharoah  would  not 
■•  let  my  people  go."  Scandinavians  have  perhaps  less  love 
for  the  Slav  than  Germans  have,  and  will  need  little  persua- 
sion to  join  in  resisting  him,  especially  after  the  events  in 
Finland  ;  but,  as  a  Dane  said  to  the  author,  '•  they  will  not  be 
whipped  into  the  union."  No  wonder  Germany's  rivals  laugh 
in  their  sleeves  on  seeing  her  kick  her  kindred  out  at  her  door, 
when  by  a  trilling  concession  she  might  have  added  them  to 
her  household.  The  A'ovosti  of  St.  Petersburg  writes  :  ••  The 
indignation  produced  in  Scandinavian  lands  by  the  expulsions 
from  North  Schleswig  has  rendered  impossible  the  fulfillment 
of  Germany's  ambition  to  add  Sweden  and  Norway  to  the 
triple  alliance.  Tile  Scandinavian  states  form  a  natural 
triple  alliance,  whose  independence  is  one  of  the  pillars  of 
European  equilibrium."  As  Napoleon  constructed  the  Rhein- 
bund  and  took  it  under  his  "  protection  "  in  the  interest  of 
••German  liberty,"  so  Russia  would.no  doubt,  be  glad  to 
aid  in  constructing  a  Scandinavian  league  and  take  it  under 
her  ••  protection,"  where  it  would  enjoy  quite  as  much  liberty 
as  the  Rhcinbund  did.  Perhaps,  however,  it  might  have  been 
wiser  for  the  Ncvo.iti  not  to  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag. 


SOCIOLOGICAL 

The  Battle  with  the  Slum 

Jacob  A.  Rlts,  in  the  May  Atlantic  Mmttkly,  Boston.  Condensed 
for  Public  Onniun 
The  slum  complaint  had  been  chronic  in  all  ages,  but 
the  great  changes  which  the  nineteeth  century  saw,  the 
new  industry,  political  freedom,  brought  on  an  acute  at- 
tack which  threatened  to  become  fatal.  Too  many  of  us 
had  supposed  that,  built  as  our  commonwealth  was  on 
universal  suffrage,  it  would  be  proof  against  the  com- 
plaints that  harassed  older  states ;  but  in  fact  it  turned 
out  that  there  was  extra  hazard  in  that.  Having  sol- 
emnly resolved  that  all  men  are  created  equal  and  have 
certain  inalienable  rights,  among  them  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness,  we  shut  our  eyes  and  waited  for 
the  formula  to  work.  It  was  as  if  a  man  with  a  cold 
should  take  the  doctor's  prescription  to  bed  with  him, 
expecting  it  to  cure  him.  The  formula  was  all  right, 
but  merely  repeating  it  worked  no  cure.  When,  after  a 
hundred  years,  we  opened  our  eyes,  it  was  upon  sixty 
cents  a  day  as  the  living  wage  of  the  workingwoman  in 
our  cities  ;  upon  "knee  pants "  at  forty  cents  a  dozen  for 
the  making ;  upon  the  potter's  field  taking  tithe  of  our 
city  life,  ten  per  cent  each  year  for  the  trench,  truly  the 
lost  tenth  of  the  slum.  Our  country  had  grown  great 
and  rich  ;  through  our  ports  was  poured  food  for  the  mil- 
lions of  Europe.  But  in  the  back  streets  multitudes 
huddled  in  ignorance  and  want  Political  freedom  we 
had  won  ;  but  the  problem  of  helpless  poverty,  grown 
vast  with  the  added  offscourings  of  the  old  world, 
mocked  us,  unsolved.  Liberty  at  sixty  cents  a  day  set 
presently  its  stamp  upon  the  government  of  our  cities, 
and  it  became  the  scandal  and  the  peril  of  our  political 
system. 

So  the  battle  began.  Three  times  since  the  war  that 
absorbed  the  nation's  energies  and  attention  had  the  slum 
confronted  us  in  New  York  with  its  challenge.  In  the 
darkest  days  of  the  great  struggle  it  was  the  treacherous 
mob  :  later  on,  the  threat  of  the  cholera,  which  found 
swine  foraging  in  the  streets  as  the  only  scavengers,  and 
a  swarming  host,  but  little  above  the  hog  in  its  appetites 
and  in  the  quality  of  the  shelter  afforded  it,  peopling  the 
back  alleys.  Still  later,  the  mob,  caught  looting  the 
city's  treasury  with  its  idol,  the  thief  Tweed,  at  its  head, 
had,  drunk  with  power  and  plunder,  insolently  defied  the 
outraged  community  to  do  its  worst.  There  were  meet- 
ings and  protests.  The  rascals  were  turned  out  for  a 
season  ;  the  arch-thief  died  in  jail.  I  asked  myself  more 
than  once,  a  year  ago,  when  the  vile  prison  was  tom 
down,  whether  the  comic  clamor  to  have  the  ugly  old 
Sates  preserved  and  set  up  in  Central  park  had  anything 
to  do  with  the  memory  of  the  "martyred"  thief,  or 
whether  it  was  in  joyful  celebration  of  the  fact  that  others 
had  escaped.  His  name  is  even  now  one  to  conjure  with 
in  the  sixth  ward.  He  never  "squealed,"  and  he  was 
"so  good  to  the  poor."  Evidence  that  the  slum  is  not 
laid  by  the  heels  by  merely  destroying  Five  Points  and  the 
Mulberry  Bend.  There  arc  other  fights  to  be  fought  in 
that  war,  other  victories  to  be  won,  and  it  is  slow  work. 
It  was  nearly  ten  years  after  the  great  robbery  before 
decency  got  the  upper  grip  in  good  earnest.  That  was 
when  the  civic  conscience  awoke  in  1879. 

Flushed  with  the  success  of  many  victories,  we  chal- 
lenged the  slum  to  a  fight  to  the  finish  a  year  ago,  and 
bade  it  come  on.  It  came  on.  On  our  side  fought  the 
bravest  and  best.  The  man  who  marshaled  the  citizen 
forces  for  their  candidate  had  been  foremost  in  building 
homes,  in  erecting  baths  for  the  people,  in  directing  the 
self-sacrificing  labors  of  the  oldest  and  worthiest  of  the 
agencies  for  improving  the  condition  of  the  poor.  With 
him  battled  men  who  had  given  lives  of  patient  study  and 
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effort  to  the  cause  of  helping  their  fellow  men.  Shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  them  stood  the  thoughtful  workingmen 
from  the  east  side  tenement.  The  slum,  too,  marshaled 
its  forces.  Tammany  produced  her  notes.  She  pointed 
to  the  increased  tax  rate,  showed  what  it  had  cost  to 
build  schools  and  parks  and  to  clean  house,  and  called  it 
criminal  recklessness.  The  issue  was  made  sharp  and 
clear.  The  war  cry  of  the  slum  was  characteristic  :  "To 
hell  with  reform  !  "  We  all  remember  the  result.  Poli- 
tics interfered  and  turned  victory  into  defeat.  We  were 
beaten.  I  shall  never  forget  that  election  night.  I 
walked  home  through  the  Bowery  in  the  midnight  hour, 
and  saw  it  gorging  itself,  like  a  starved  wolf,  upon  the 
promise  of  the  morrow.  Drunken  men  and  women  sat 
in  every  doorway,  howling  ribald  songs  and  curses.  Hard 
laces  I  had  not  seen  for  years  showed  themselves  about 
the  dives.  The  mob  made  merry  after  its  fashion.  The 
old  days  were  coming  back.  Reform  was  dead,  and  de- 
cency with  it. 

No,  it  was  not  true  that  reform  was  dead,  with  de- 
cency. It  was  not  the  slum  that  had  won  ;  it  was  we  who 
had  lost.  We  were  not  up  to  the  mark,— not  yet.  But 
New  York  is  a  many  times  cleaner  and  better  city  today 
than  it  was  ten  years  ago.  Then  I  was  able  to  grasp  eas- 
ily the  whole  plan  for  wresting  it  from  the  neglect  and 
indifference  that  had  put  us  where  we  were.  It  was 
chiefly,  almost  wholly,  remedial  in  its  scope.  Now  it  is 
preventive,  constructive,  and  no  ten  men  could  gather 
all  the  threads  and  hold  them.  We  have  made,  are  mak- 
ing headway,  and  no  Tammany  has  the  power  to  stop  us. 
She  knows  it,  too,  and  is  in  such  frantic  haste  to  fill  her 
pockets  while  she  has  time  that  she  has  abandoned  her 
old  ally,  the  tax  rate,  and  the  pretense  of  making  bad 
government  cheap  government.  She  is  at  this  moment 
engaged  in  raising  taxes  and  assessments  at  one  and  the 
same  time  to  an  unheard-of  figure,  while  salaries  are  be- 
ing increased  lavishly  on  every  hand.  We  can  afford  to 
pay  all  she  charges  us  for  the  lesson  we  are  learning.  If 
to  that  we  add  common  sense,  we  shall  discover  the  bear- 
ings of  it  all  without  trouble.  Yesterday  I  picked  up  a 
book, — a  learned  disquisition  on  government, — and  read 
on  the  title-page,  "  Affectionately  dedicated  to  all  who 
despise  politics. "  That  was  not  common  sense.  To  win 
the  battle  with  the  slum,  we  must  not  begin  by  despising 
politics.  We  have  been  doing  that  too  long.  The  poli- 
tics of  the  slum  is  apt  to  be  like  the  slum  itself,  dirty. 
Then  it  must  be  cleaned.  It  is  what  the  fight  is  about. 
Politics  is  the  weapon.  We  must  learn  to  use  it  so  as  to 
cut  straight  and  sure.  That  is  common  sense,  and  the 
golden  rule  as  applied  to  Tammany. 

+ 

The  Negro  as  an  Industrial  Factor 

Mr.  Charles  B.  Spahr  continues  his  story  of  America's 
working  people  in  the  May  Outlook  with  a  paper  on  the 
industrial  efforts  of  the  Negro.  Finding  testimony  on 
this  subject  so  conflicting,  Mr.  Spahr  confines  his  report 
to  what  he  saw,  at  the  same  time  indicating  where  his 
conclusions  have  been  rejected  by  the  great  mass  of  in- 
telligent men  who  have  known  the  Negro  all  their  lives  : 


But  while  all  that  I  saw  confirmed  my  prejudice  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  our  common  human  nature  in  the 
Negro,  some  of  my  prejudices  were  all  out  of  harmony 
with  the  facts.  The  most  important  of  these  was  my 
prejudice  in  favor  of  the  men  who  gave  Negroes  employ- 
ment. I  have  no  doubt  still  that  there  arc  men  in  the 
south  who  give  Negroes  the  preference  because  of  their 
sense  of  the  injustices  practised  against  the  race  ;  but 
they  are  men  of  the  missionary  type,  whose  broad  human 
creed  can  not  be  narrowed  by  the  feeling  of  those  about 
them.    I  certainly  met  none  of  them,  and  I  met  several 


employers  whose  conscience  was  alive  upon  the  question 
of  whom  they  employed.  All  of  these  gave  the  preference 
to  men  of  their  own  race.  This  was  first  deeply  im- 
pressed upon  me  at  Jonesboro',  where,  not  far  from  the 
"  heading  "  factory,  which  employed  chiefly  Negroes,  was 
a  stave-factory  which  had  never  employed  anything  but 
white  labor.  It  was  in  the  stave-factory  that  1  found 
cordial  relations  between  employer  and  employed,  and 
the  employer— who  bore  the  strangely  selected  scriptural 
name  of  Moloch — was  clearly  expressing  his  own  feeling 
when  he  said,  "People  don't  think  it  right  to  employ 
Negro  labor  when  there  is  white  to  be  had."  This  was 
the  universal  feeling  among  those  who  did  not  hold  that 
the  hiring  of  labor  was  purely  a  matter  of  cents,  and  not 
of  sentiment. 

As  a  rule,  however,  men  at  ihe  south,  as  at  the  north, 
hire  white  men  or  Negroes  from  economic  rather  than 
moral  considerations,  and  nearly  all  large  employers  hire 
both.  Farmers  who  expressed  to  me  the  strongest  pre- 
ference for  Negro  labor  because  of  its  cheapness  told  me 
that  it  did  not  pay  to  hire  a  Negro  to  clear  land  or  to  do 
any  work  where  he  had  to  be  left  to  manage  for  himself. 
Negro  labor,  in  fact,  was  spoken  of  by  southern  farmers 
as  Italian  labor  is  by  northern  contractors.  You  can 
drive  it  to  do  a  great  deal,  but  it  requires  a  great  deal  of 
driving.  One  or  two  farmers  who  preferred  white  labor 
put  their  preference  solely  on  the  ground  that  you  could 
go  away  and  leave  a  white  workman  to  shift  for  himself, 
while  the  Negro  didn't  do  well  unless  you  were  standing 
over  him.  The  owner  of  the  great  cotton  plantation,  it 
is  true,  said  that  he  had  no  difficulty  whatever  in  getting 
good  work  from  Negro  hands  by  letting  them  know  how 
much  work  he  expected  of  them,  and  praising  them  for 
doing  the  work  well.  By  spurring  a  Negro's  ambition, 
he  said,  you  could  get  any  amount  of  work  out  of  him. 
This  employer,  however,  was  the  exception  both  in  judg- 
ment and  in  kindliness.  Under  ordinary  employers  the 
great  mass  of  Negroes — even  more,  perhaps,  than  the 
gTeat  mass  of  Italians — work  inefficiently  when  not  under 
close  supervision,  and  even  goading.  The  methods  used 
for  generations  with  the  slave  labor  of  the  south,  as  with 
the  servile  labor  of  Italy,  have  left  their  marks  in  the  irre- 
sponsibility of  the  workmen,  their  inability  to  manage  for 
themselves,  and  a  disposition  to  relax  effort  when  external 
pressure  is  removed.  They  have  also  left  their  impress  in 
the  Negro's  unreadiness  and  inability  to  handle  machin- 
ery. Again  and  again  I  was  told  that  "machinery  doesn't 
pay  with  Negro  labor."  Here  again  the  situation  is  only 
a  little  worse  than  in  the  countries  of  continental  Europe 
where  the  servility  of  the  laborers  has  long  been  de- 
manded. The  first,  the  one,  prerequisite  to  the  indus- 
trial elevation  of  the  Negro  is  the  development  of  self- 
reliant  manhood. 

4- 

A  Great  Municipal  Enterprise 

William  R.  Crosbv.  in  the  May  Self  Culture,  Akron,  O.  Con- 
densed for  Public  Opinion 
Every  town  of  any  importance  in  Europe  has  one  or 
more  public  baths  which  have  a  swimming-pool  and  are 
open  the  year  round.  In  our  own  country  interest  in 
this  subject  is  beginning  to  awaken  and  is  becoming  more 
and  more  widespread.  It  may  well  be  claimed  that  no 
better  model  for  imitation  has  been  devised  than  the 
Brookline  (Mass.)  public  baths,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  many  American  towns,  small  and  large,  will  follow 
the  example.  Why  should  not  every  city  have  its  public 
baths  in  each  ward,  especially  if,  as  is  likely,  they  could 
be  made  paying  investments  ?  Without  doubt,  the  motto 
which  the  Brookline  authorities  have  chosen  for  their  in- 
stitution is  true  :  "The  health  of  the  people  is  the  be- 
ginning of  happiness. " 
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An  indication  of  the  excellent  lines  on  which  this  in- 
stitution has  been  planned  is  found  in  the  fact  that  it  is 
patronized  by  all  classes.  The  rich  send  their  young 
sons  and  daughters  to  be  educated  in  swimming  ;  the 
Brookline  swimming  club  has  a  weekly  rendezvous  there; 
and  all,  young  and  old,  rich  and  poor,  use  it  without 
social  prejudice  and  with  an  intelligent  recognition  of  its 
advantages.  The  site  chosen  was  in  the  center  of  the 
town  population,  adjoining  the  public  playground  and 
the  high-school  building.  In  construction  and  furnish- 
ing, the  sum  of  $43, coo  was  expended,  the  land  being 
already  owned  by  the  town.  The  bath  house  is  of  brick, 
faced  with  stone,  and  is  one  hundred  and  twenty- four 
feet  long  and  eighty-two  feet  in  width.  Within,  one 
enters  a  main  hall  by  a  door  and  vestibule  in  the  center 
of  the  front.  On  each  side  of  this  hall  are  rain  or  shower 
baths,  private  baths,  and  a  plunge  bath,  and  beyond  is 
the  natatorium,  or  swimming-pool,  eighty  feet  long  by 
twenty-six  feet  wide,  and  containing  70,000  gallons  of 
water. 

The  record  of  baths  for  the  last  year  was  over  45,000. 
During  the  summer  of  1898  it  averaged  about  1,500  per 
week.  The  secret  of  the  preservation  of  cleanliness  with 
so  large  a  number  of  bathers  is  revealed  in  the  wise  regu- 
lations, which  are  strictly  enforced,  and,  we  may  add, 
are  willingly  observed.  In  the  atmosphere  of  high  re- 
finement this  public  bath  is  surpassed  by  no  private  bath- 
ing-establishment elsewhere,  a  condition  entirely  due  to 
the  regulations  and  their  strict  observance.  No  boister- 
ous conduct  is  permitted,  but  natural  enjoyment  is  en- 
couraged, and  the  place  is  replete  with  it.  The  usual 
charges  range  from  five  to  fifteen  cents,  but  precisely  the 
same  service  is  given  for  the  money  in  each  case.  There 
are  also  provisions  for  those  who  can  not  afford  to  pay 
even  the  minimum  fee.  At  stated  hours  any  one  may 
have  a  rain  or  shower  bath  free,  and  this  is  a  privilege 
which  is  largely  availed  of.  There  is  a  wise  discrimina- 
tion in  the  charges  which  enables  those  who  desire  to 
bathe  at  a  time  when  there  arc  comparatively  few  present, 
to  do  so.  A  matron  is  in  attendance  during  the  hours 
for  women  and  girls. 

Kven  were  this  most  attractive  municipal  creation  an 
expensive  one,  its  results  would  justify  a  considerable  ex- 
pense, but,  like  many  other  simple  and  good  things,  it 
bids  fair  to  become  self-supporting.  It  has  been  so  for 
the  past  summer  months,  and  it  is  hoped  and  believed 
that  it  may  ultimately  become  so  for  the  entire  year.  In 
such  event  it  will  be  not  only  a  direct  benefit  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  town  in  increased  health  and  enjoyment, 
but  may  prove  a  profitable  investment. 

4- 

The  Glymont  Industrial  Colony 

The  May  Charities  tXtvifw.  New  York 
An  industrial  colony  is  a  new  undertaking  that  prom- 
ises to  be  in  full  operation  for  the  poor  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  before  the  passing  of  another  month.  A  tract 
of  land  of  over  one  thousand  acres,  including  hill,  valley, 
woodland,  pasturage  and  agricultural  land,  has  been  pur- 
chased for  the  establishment  of  such  a  colony.  The  loca- 
tion is  on  the  Maryland  side  of  the  Potomac,  twenty  miles 
from  Washington  and  adjoining  the  government  proving- 
grounds  at  Indian  Head  The  idea  of  its  promoters  is  to 
furnish  place  and  opportunity  for  the  creation  of  homes, 
and  the  doing  of  useful  and  remunerative  work  by  those 
who  have  been  pushed  to  the  wall  in  the  city.  The  land 
will  be  divided  into  small  tracts,  and  allotted  to  deserving 
men  with  families  for  cultivation.  Cheap  houses  will  be 
erected,  fuel  supplied,  ground  prepared  for  cultivation, 
and,  perhaps,  other  assistance  given  in  getting  families  es- 
tablished in  their  new  homes.  It  is  expected  that  the  needs 
of  Fort  Washington  above  and  Indian  Head  below  the 


colony  will  create  demand  for  produce  of  all  sorts,  and 
that  the  colony  can  eventually  be  made  wholly  self-sus- 
taining. The  control  of  the  disposal  of  crops  will  be 
retained  by  the  colony  management,  and  accurate  accounts 
will  be  kept  with  each  colonist.  Allotments  of  land  will 
be  given  under  long  lease  without  rent,  and  it  is  expected 
that  many  tracts  will  become  the  property  of  lessees. 

Aside  from  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  other  methods 
of  earning  a  livelihood  will  be  introduced.  Excellent 
brick  clay  is  abundant  on  the  colony  property,  and  offers 
an  opportunity  for  the  manufacture  of  a  building  material 
much  in  demand.  The  sort  of  wood  used  in  basket- 
making  is  plentiful,  and  this  will  furnish  employment  for 
some  who  are  unable  to  engage  in  the  more  serious  occu- 
pations. Lumber  for  buildings  will  also  be  cut  and  man- 
ufactured on  the  met  Boxes,  buckets,  tubs,  and  barrels 
are  spoken  of  as  probable  lines  of  manufacture.  A  valu- 
able wharfage  business  is  already  established,  many  river 
steamers  calling  every  day,  and  the  supplies  for  a  large 
section  of  country  being  advantageously  handled.  There 
arc  eight  residences,  two  stores,  and  a  post-ofike  already 
on  the  property,  and  it  is  the  intention  of  the  promoters 
to  create  a  summer  resort  which  will  be  free  from  all  ob- 
jectionable elements  and  otherwise  suited  to  the  require- 
ments of  Sunday-schools,  young  people's  societies,  and 
churches.  All  excursions  will  be  carried  on  a  swift  and 
safe  vessel  recently  purchased  for  the  use  of  the  colony. 
This  steamer,  having  proprietary  rights,  will  practically 
control  the  freight  business  done  at  the  colony  wharf,  and 
will  undoubtedly  be  a  profitable  feature.  The  completed 
plan  calls  also  for  the  establishment  of  a  home  or  asylum 
for  inebriates  entirely  out  of  the  reach  of  temptation, 
where  this  class  of  persons  will  be  given  such  physical  and 
moral  treatment  as  will  tend  to  their  cure  and  at  the 
same  time  afford  them  healthful  occupation  and  an  op- 
portunity for  well  doing. 

Twelve  single  men  and  six  families  have  taken  up 
residence  at  the  new  colony,  and  present  indications  arc 
that  it  will  make  a  successful  beginning  and  prove  an 
exceedingly  interesting  experiment.  The  financial  man- 
agement of  the  colony  rests  in  a  private  corporation,  only 
a  part  of  whose  membership  has  been  made  public.  These 
incorporators  will  furnish  the  required  capital,  and  will 
give  administrative  service  without  compensation. 


WHICH? 
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AN  ASPECT  OF  THE  DIVORCE  PROBLEM.— Xru.  fork 
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PRACTICAL  APPLICATION  OF  RECENT 
SCIENTIFIC  DISCOVERIES 
Liquid  Air 

Prof.  Ua  Rbmskn,  in  the  May /VWar  Scunet  Monthly.  New  York 
Condensed  (or  Pvhlic  Opinion 

Of  what  use  is  liquid  air  likely  to  be?  This  is  a  per- 
fectly proper  question,  and  yet,  if  scientific  workers 
always  stopped  to  ask  it,  and  would  not  work  unless  they 
could  find  a  favorable  answer,  progress  would,  to  say  the 
least,  be  much  slower  than  it  is.  But  the  production  of 
liquid  air,  while  furnishing  mankind  with  a  beautiful  and 
instructive  plaything,  seems  likely  to  find  practical  appli- 
cations. We  may  look  for  these  in  four  directions,  to 
each  of  which  a  short  paragraph  may  be  devoted  : 

First,  as  a  cooling  agent.  Low  temperature  is  mar- 
ketable. To  be  sure,  the  demand  for  the  extremely  low 
temperature  that  can  be  produced  by  liquid  air  does  not 
exist  today,  but  this  concentrated  low  temperature  can 
be  diluted  to  suit  conditions.  The  only  question  to 
be  answered  in  this  connection  is,  then,  What  is  the  cost 
of  cold  produced  by  liquid  air?  It  is  impossible  for  any 
one  to  answer  this  question  at  all  satisfactorily  at  present. 
It  can  only  be  said  that  this  is  what  experimenters  are 
trying  to  find  out.  It  appears,  however,  that  they  are  on 
the  way  to  cheap  liquid  air,  and  that  as  the  processes  are 
improved  the  price  will  become  lower  and  lower. 

Second,  for  the  construction  of  motors.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  liquid  air  with  its  enormous  power  of  expan- 
sion can  be  used  as  a  source  of  motive  power  just  as 
compressed  air  is.  In  the  case  of  steam  it  is  necessary  to 
heat  the  water  in  order  to  convert  it  into  steam,  and  to 
heat  the  steam  to  give  it  the  power  of  expansion.  The 
cost  is,  in  the  first  instance,  that  of  the  fuel.  Given  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  heat,  and  a  certain  amount  of  work  is  ob- 
tained. If  liquid  air  is  used,  the  problem  is  much  the 
same.  Fngines  must  be  run  in  order  to  compress  the  air 
which  is  to  be  liquefied,  livery  gallon  of  liquid  air  has 
been  produced  at  the  expense  of  work  of  some  kind. 
Now,  the  question  arises  at  once.  What  proportion  of  the 
work  that  was  put  in  that  gallon  of  liquid  air  in  the 
course  of  its  production  can  be  got  out  of  it  again?  It 
is  certain  that  all  of  it  can  not  be  got  out  unless  all  that 
we  have  ever  learned  about  such  matters  goes  for  nothing. 
In  dealing  with  the  problem  of  the  application  of  liquid 
air  as  a  source  of  motive  power  we  are  therefore  doubly 
handicapped.  In  the  first  place,  we  do  not  know  the 
cost  of  the  liquid  air  when  produced  on  the  large  scale  ; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  we  do  not  know  the  probable 
efficiency  of  a  liquid-air  motor.  I  say  "we  do  not 
know."  Perhaps  Mr.  Tripler  and  the  others  engaged  in 
the  experiments  on  this  subject  do  khow  approximately. 
We  certainly  can  not  blame  them  for  not  telling  us  all 
they  know  at  this  stage  of  the  work.  It  is  unfortunate, 
however,  that  such  a  statement  as  was  recently  published 
in  a  popular  magazine  should  be  allowed  to  gain  currency 
—apparently  with  the  sanction  of  Mr.  Tripler. 

The  third  application  of  liquid  air  that  has  been  sug- 
gested is  in  the  preparation  of  an  explosive.  In  fact,  an 
explosive  has  been  made  and  used  for  some  time  in  which 
liquid  air  is  one  of  the  constituents.  When  the  liquid 
from  which  a  part  of  the  nitrogen  has  boiled  off  is 
mixed  with  powdered  charcoal,  the  mixture  burns  with 
great  rapidity  and  great  explosive  force.  "  To  make  this 
explosive,  Dr.  Linde  pours  the  liquid  containing  about 
forty  or  fifty  per  cent  of  oxygen  on  fragments  of  wood 
charcoal,  two  or  four  cubic  millimetres  in  size.  These 
are  kept  from  scattering  under  the  ebullition  of  the  liquid 
bv  mixing  them  into  a  sort  of  sponge  with  about  one- 


third  of  their  weight  of  cotton  wool."  Of  course,  this 
explosive  must  be  made  at  or  near  the  place  where  it  is 
used.  It  has  been  in  use  in  the  way  of  a  practical  test 
in  a  coal  mine  at  Pensberg,  near  Munich.  It  is  claimed 
that  the  results  were  satisfactory.  The  chief  advantage 
of  the  explosive  is  its  cheapness,  and  the  fact  that  it  soon 
loses  its  power  of  exploding. 

Finally,  the  fourth  application  of  liquid  air  is  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  oxygen  from  the  air.  This  can  be  ac- 
complished by  chemical  means,  but  the  chemical  method 
is  somewhat  expensive.  Oxygen  has  commercial  value, 
and  cheap  oxygen  would  be  a  decided  advantage  in  a  num- 
ber of  branches  of  industry.  It  will  be  observed  that  it 
is  the  liquid  oxygen  that  makes  possible  the  preparation 
of  the  explosive  described  in  the  last  paragraph.  Oxygen 
as  such  in  the  form  of  gas  is  of  value  in  Deacon's  process 
for  the  manufacture  of  chlorine.  In  this  process  air  and 
hydrochloric  acid  are  caused  to  act  upon  each  other  so 
as  to  form  water  and  chlorine.  The  nitrogen  takes  no 
part  in  the  act,  and  it  would  be  an  advantage  if  it  could 
be  left  out.  It  is  only  the  oxygen  that  is  wanted.  There 
are  many  other  possible  uses  for  oxygen  either  in  the 
liquid  or  in  the  gaseous  form. 

The  Utility  of  Wireless  Telegraphy 

The  mechanism  of  the  Marconi  device  for  telegraphing 
without  wires  has  been  adequately  described  in  Pi  hi.ic 
Opinion,  but  there  has  been  little  discussion  of  the  uses 
to  which  the  system  may  be  put.  Following  a  descriptive 
article  by  Marconi  in  the  May  North  American  R,rieiv, 
J.  A.  Fleming,  F.  R.  S. ,  contributes  a  paper  on  the  practical 
utility  of  the  invention  : 

It  has  been  contended  that  this  method  of  telegraphy 
has  no  utility  because  each  receiver  can  be  disturbed  by 
vagrant  ether  waves  made  in  the  neighborhood.  The; 
objection,  however,  has  very  little  force.  Ordinary  tele- 
graphic communication  with  wires  could  also  be  upset  if 
mischievous  persons  cut  wires  or  sent  private  electrical 
currents  into  them.  Public  opinion  and  a  few  simple 
legislative  enactments  will  be  sufficient  to  meet  this  sup- 
posed difficulty. 

The  creation  of  a  complete  independence  for  each 
station,  and  the  localization  of  the  wave  or  determination, 
of  the  field  of  its  action,  have  not  yet  been  entirely 
achieved.  Where  two  transmitting  stations  are  at  very 
different  distances,  it  is  always  possible  to  differentiate 
their  actions  by  the  use  of  two  receiving  rods  of  different 
heights  at  the  receiving  station.  Thus,  if  at  South  Fore- 
land two  rods  were  set  up,  one  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
high  and  one  seventy  feet  high,  each  with  its  receiving  in- 
strument, the  attendant  at  South  Foreland  could  dis- 
tinguish signals  from  France  twenty-eight  miles  away  or 
the  Goodwins  twelve  miles  away,  as  follows:  If  both  re- 
ceivers acted,  then  he  would  know  the  signals  were  com- 
ing from  the  Goodwins,  and  he  would  switch  off  the 
longer  rod  and  cut  France  out  of  circuit.  If  only  the  re- 
ceiver of  the  longer  rod  acted  he  would  then  know  the 
signals  were  coming  from  France.  Signor  Marconi  has 
made  some  progress  in  utilizing  reflectors  for  limiting  the 
direction  of  the  wave,  but  there  is  still  a  great  field  open 
for  invention. 

One  or  two  words  must  be  said  as  to  the  immediate 
future  of  the  invention.  There  is  no  question  that  for 
communication  between  ships  at  sea,  between  lightships, 
and  lighthouses  and  the  shore,  and  between  ships  and  coast 
guard  stations  there  is  a  wide  field  of  utility  open  to  it  at 
once.  It  will  economically  replace  short  submarine 
cables  in  a  few  instances,  or  perhaps  be  supplementary  to 
them  in  case  of  breakdown.  It  will  enable  communi- 
cation to  be  cheaply  established  to  islands  and  places 
where  the  traffic  is  not  great  enough  to  earn'  the  expense 
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of  a  submarine  cable,  and  it  will,  without  doubt,  be 
adopted  in  some  form  in  naval  and  military  operations. 
It  will  never  replace  entirely  telegraphy  with  wires,  be- 
cause the  use  of  the  continuous  wire  secures  a  privacy 
not  otherwise  to  be  obtained.  From  one  point  of  view, 
the  difference  between  wireless  telegraphy  and  telegraphy 
with  wires  is  the  same  as  the  difference  between  a  post 
card,  or  open  letter,  and  a  sealed  one.  The  continuous 
wire  is  like  the  envelope  of  the  letter.  It  prevents  the 
diffusion  of  the  information  beyond  certain  limits.  The 
future,  however,  will  slowly  unroll  the  scope  and  limita- 
tions of  this  new  telegraphy.  Its  practical  uses  are  in- 
dubitable, but  it  has  a  wider  interest  from  a  scientific 
standpoint,  in  that  it  opens  up  a  vista  of  fascinating 
speculation  as  to  the  possible  revelations  in  store  for  us 
concerning  the  powers  and  potencies  of  this  mysterious 
ether. 

Archaeologists  speak  to  us  of  a  stone  age,  a  bronze  age 
and  an  iron  age  in  the  history  of  the  world  ;  but  the 
twentieth  century  will  surely  claim  the  title  to  be  called 
the  ether  age,  as  "knowledge  grows  from  more  to  more" 
concerning  the  nature  of  this  universal,  hidden  and  yet 
most  subtle,  medium,  in  which  ripples  arc  the  revealing 
rays  of  light,  and  billows  are  the  ether  waves  we  are 
learning  to  employ. 

Production  of  High  Vacua  by  Liquid 
Hydrogen 

London  Scitntt  Gtsnp 
Professor  Dewar's  investigations  upon  liquid  hydro- 
gen and  the  application  of  it  are  opening  up  a  wide  field 
both  to  physicians  and  chemists.  Not  the  least  interest- 
ing part  of  the  work  is  the  rapidity  with  which  by  its 
means  high  vacua  can  be  produced  in  vessels.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  vacua  obtained  are  so  perfect  that  it  is 
inferred  both  theoretically  and  experimentally  that  the 
vacuum  left  after  liquefying  the  air  out  of  a  vessel  by 
means  of  liquid  hydrogen  can  not  exceed  the  millionth 
part  of  the  atmospheric  pressure,  excluding  the  pressure 
from  any  incondensable  material  other  than  nitrogen  and 
oxygen.  Two  vacuum  tubes  were  taken  and  arranged  so 
that  their  drawn-out  open  ends  could  be  inserted  in  liquid 
hydrogen,  and  the  air  contained  in  them  solidified.  They 
were  then  sealed  off.  On  attempting  to  pass  an  electric 
spark  through  them  their  excellent  exhaustion  was  re- 
vealed by  great  resistance  to  the  passage  of  the  discharge. 
Similar  tubes  specially  freed  from  gases  and  impurities 
on  the  glass  had  to  be  heated  before  discharge  would 
take  place  at  all.  The  rapidity  with  which  the  exhaus- 
tion in  these  tubes  takes  place  is  very  great,  only  a  few 
seconds  being  required  to  make  it  complete.  If  it  becomes 
possible  to  perform  this  kind  of  work  on  a  larger  scale 
and  in  a  less  expensive  manner,  the  extensive  manufac- 
ture of  vacuum  tubes  for  x-ray  and  other  work  will  be 
very  materially  simplified  and  shortened. 

Pictorial  Telegraphy 

May  Elt<trUily,  New  York.  Excerpt 
In  January,  1898,  we  described  in  these  columns 
some  experiments  which  were  being  made  in  transmitting 
pictures  by  electricity  with  apparatus  invented  by  Mr. 
Ernest  A.  Hummel,  of  St.  Paul.  The  mechanism  by 
means  of  which  these  portraits  and  pictures  were  trans- 
mitted was  quite  complicated,  the  object  to  be  repro- 
duced being  first  traced  through  carbon  paper  upon  a 
metal  plate,  the  lines  produced  in  this  way  then  being 
brought  out  by  means  of  some  non-conducting  solution. 
The  transmitter  was  provided  with  a  carriage,  to  a  pro- 
jecting arm  of  which  a  sharp  platinum  point  was  attached, 
and  which  by  means  of  a  clockwork  mechanism  was  made 
to  move  in  parallel  lines  a  very  minute  distance  apart. 


An  electrical  circuit  was  established  between  the  metal 
point  and  the  receiver,  so  that  each  time  the  point  crossed 
one  of  the  insulated  lines  the  circuit  was  broken,  throw- 
ing down  against  a  sheet  of  paper  on  the  receiver  a  point 
which  reproduced  a  line  corresponding  to  the  course 
taken  by  the  platinum  point  in  passing  over  the  insulated 
line.  Although  fairly  good  results  were  obtained  by  this 
method,  the  process  was  deemed  too  slow,  it  taking 
twenty  minutes  to  half  an  hour  to  reproduce  a  drawing, 
and  consequently  Mr.  Hummel  set  himself  to  work  to  de- 
vise a  machine  that  would  be  free  from  the  defects  of  the 
former  instrument.  This,  if  reports  are  to  be  believed, 
he  has  succeeded  in  doing,  the  new  device,  to  which  the 
name  of  telediagraph  has  been  given,  having  recently  been 
tried  between  N'ew  York,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Philadelphia 
and  Boston  with  encouraging  results. 

The  remodeled  apparatus  consists,  at  the  transmitting 
end,  of  a  cylinder  somewhat  resembling  those  made  use 
of  with  the  phonograph,  around  whic  h  a  sheet  of  tinfoil 
containing  the  drawing  to  be  transmitted  is  wrapped,  and 
against  which  lightly  rests  a  platinum  point.  The  cur- 
rent is  then  turned  on,  the  cylinder  made  to  revolve,  and 
each  time  the  point  encounters  a  line  of  the  drawing  the 
circuit  is  broken  and  a  record  of  the  break  reproduced 
on  a  similar  cylinder  at  the  receiving  end  of  the  line, 
round  which  has  been  wrapped  a  sheet  of  carbon  paper 
between  two  sheets  of  blank  paper.  From  this  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  so-called  telediagraph  differs  from  the  in- 
strument tested  last  year  in  that  the  platinum  points  re- 
main stationary  while  the  drawing  revolves,  whereas  in 
the  former  instrument  the  operation  was  the  reverse. 

Regarding  this  transmission  of  pictures  by  electricity, 
it  would  seem  to  be  the  general  impression,  fostered,  no 
doubt,  to  a  great  extent  by  more  or  less  sensational  ac- 
counts in  the  daily  papers,  that  Mr.  Hummel's  experi- 
ments are  the  earliest  attempts  at  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  pictorial  telegraphy,  and  even  Mr.  A.  V. 
Abbott,  chief  electrician  of  the  Chicago  telegraph  com- 
pany, is  credited  with  saying  :  •*  Perfection  has  not  yet 
been  attained  in  anything,  and  these  first  efforts  in  the 
transmission  of  pictures  should  not  be  too  severely  criti- 
cised, but  the  results  are  certainly  wonderful  and  encour- 
aging enough  to  satisfy  the  most  sanguine."  Now,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  in  the  issue  of  Electricity  of  November  1$, 
1891,  there  appeared  an  illustrated  article  descriptive  of 
an  instrument  known  as  the  electro-artograph,  the  inven- 
tion of  Mr.  N.  S.  Amstutz,  of  Cleveland,  which  in  many 
respects  very  much  resembled  Mr.  Hummel's  device. 
Again,  in  our  issue  of  Feb.  20,  1895,  there  was  shown  a 
number  of  photographs  which  had  been  transmitted  by 
electricity  over  something  like  twenty  miles  of  wire  by 
means  of  the  process  devised  by  Mr.  Amstutz. 

+ 

The  Gas  Engine  and  the  Smoke  Problem 

Most  of  the  remedies  which  have  been  suggested  for 
the  abatement  of  the  smoke  nuisance  are  based  upon  the 
more  thorough  combustion  of  the  coal,  either  by  regulat- 
ing the  admission  of  air  in  the  furnace,  or  by  more  effect- 
ive intermingling  of  the  air  and  gases  during  the  opera- 
tion of  combustion.  Another  method  for  the  abolition 
of  the  production  of  smoke  in  power  generation  is  dis- 
cussed by  Herr  Joh.  Korting  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
y.titsckrift  dt-s  Vereines  deutschvr  lngenieure,  this  being  also 
a  method  which  involves  a  marked  economy  in  power 
generation  as  well.  The  May  Engineering  Magazine  re- 
views Korting's  article  as  follows  : 


The  high  economy  of  the  internal  combustion  motor, 
cither  in  the  form  of  a  gas  or  a  petroleum  engine  is  well 
known,  and  even  the  least  economical  gas  engine  is  far 
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beyond  the  performance  of  the  best  steam  engine  possible, 
while  the  later  forms  of  internal  combustion  motor  show 
a  thermal  efficiency  several  hundred  per  cent  of  that  of 
steam  engines  of  the  same  size  and  power.  When  it  is 
remembered  that  all  these  gas  and  petroleum  motors  are 
absolutely  smokeless  in  their  action,  it  appears  that  it  is 
along  this  line  of  power  generation  that  the  complete  sol- 
ution of  the  smoke  problem  must  be  made. 

Assuming  that  these  facts  are  accepted,  Kerr  Korting 
discusses  the  subject  from  the  very  practical  side  of  cost, 
both  of  installation  and  operation,  taking  the  Korting 
gas  engine  as  a  typical  gas  motor,  and  the  Diesel  motor 
as  a  petroleum  engine,  and  by  means  of  comparative 
turves  shows  the  relative  cost  of  power  from  these  sources; 
using  illuminating  gas  at  various  prices,  as  well  as  power 
gas  in  the  gas  engine,  and  fuels  of  various  costs  in  the 
Diesel  motor.  Curves  for  simple  and  compound  engines, 
with  and  without  condensation  are  also  given,  the  capac- 
ities extending  from  10  to  400  horse-power,  the  diagrams 
thus  enabling  the  relative  economy  of  the  different  motors 
to  be  seen  at  a  glance. 

So  far  as  operative  economy  is  concerned  the  gas  en- 
gine, when  operated  with  fuel  gas  shows  a  decided  com- 
mercial advantage  over  steam  at  all  powers,  although  the 
gain  is  less  at  the  higher  power  than  for  the  smaller  sizes. 
This,  however,  is  not  because  the  gas  engine  is  less  eco- 
nomical at  large  power  than  at  small,  but  because  the 
wasteful  performance  of  small  steam  engines  is  propor- 
tionately greater.  The  commercial  economy  of  the  petro- 
leum motor  is  by  no  means  so  great  as  its  thermal  effi- 
ciency would  indicate,  this  being  due  to  the  cost  of  the  fuel, 
and  as  producer  gas  can  be  made  from  very  cheap  and 
inferior  fuel,  this  compensates  for  the  somewhat  lower 
thermal  efficiency  of  the  gas  engine. 

The  principal  hindrance  to  the  general  introduction 
of  the  gas  engine  as  a  substitute  for  steam  power  lies  in 
the  fact,  that,  as  yet  but  little  experience  has  been  had  with 
the  larger  sizes.  That  the  large  gas  engine  is  an  assured 
certainty,  however,  is  the  opinion  of  the  best  informed  ex- 
perts in  this  line  of  work.  A  little  more  than  a  week  ago  Mr. 
Dugald  Clark  said:  "There  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  ten 
years,  gas  engines  of  1 00  horse-power  will  be  as  common  as 
engines  of  100  horse-power  are  now."  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
a  successful  Westinghousc  gas  engine  of  750  horse-power 
has  already  been  constructed,  it  appears  that  the  capacity 
given  by  Mr.  Clark  may  be  reached  in  a  shorter  period 
than  ten  years,  and  in  any  case  the  large  gas  engine  will 
undoubtedly  make  its  appearance  on  a  commercial  scale 
so  soon  as  a  strong  enough  demand  shall  have  been 
created  for  it.  This  demand,  according  to  Herr  Korting, 
may  appear  at  first,  not  in  the  form  of  a  requirement  for 
greater  economy,  but  from  the  enforcement  of  legislation 
against  smoke,  and  when  it  is  realized  that  the  highest 
known  economy  includes  with  it  absolute  freedom  from 
the  production  of  smoke,  the  importance  of  the  internal 
combustion  motor  will  be  doubly  emphasized. 

+ 

Various  Topics 

The  May  Coming  Age  (Boston)  contains  an  article  by 
Prof.  E.  M.  Wcyer  on  Trie  Present  Aspect  of  Experimental 
Psychology,  and  A  Contribution  to  the  Study  of  Psychic  Phe- 
nomena, by  W.  C.  Todd. 

In  Comptes  Rendu*,  M.  Henri  Becquerel  gives  an  account 
of  a  repetition  of  some  of  his  early  experiments  upon  the  rays 
bearing  his  name,  and  concludes  that  his  original  deductions 
were  at  fault  to  a  large  extent.  It  can  not  be  proved,  accord- 
ing to  the  later  researches,  that  these  rays,  whether  proceed- 
ing from  uranium,  thorium,  radium  or  any  other  substance, 
can  be  made  to  suffer  either  polarization,  reflection  or  refrac- 
tion. There  are  some  indications  of  diffused  reflection,  and 
this,  with  the  absence  of  the  properties  noted  above,  puts  the 
rays  in  a  position  closely  similar  to  that  of  the  x-rays. 


RELIGIOUS 

Parties  in  the  Church  of  England 

Dr.  John  Watson,  in  writing  of  the  religious  situa- 
tion in  England  for  the  current  number  of  the  North 
American  Review,  gives  the  distinct  color  and  an  outline 
of  the  history  of  the  various  church  parties  : 


There  is,  first  of  all,  the  high  church  party,  which  rests 
upon  a  solid  historical  basis,  and  represents  the  views  of 
those  who  never  desired  to  separate  from  the  Catholic 
Church,  but  only  were  weary  of  the  abuses  of  the  papacy. 
This  party  would  have  been  satisfied,  at  the  time  of  the 
reformation,  had  moral  scandals  been  removed  and  the 
ecclesiastical  tyranny  of  Rome  been  reduced.  High 
churchmen  have  always  desired  to  keep  in  the  line  of 
Catholic  tradition,  from  the  days  of  Cyprian  downwards, 
and  have  rejoiced  in  the  offices  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
being  unwilling  to  lose  one  spiritual  prayer  of  the  past 
that  has  expressed  the  soul  of  Chist's  church,  or  one  beau- 
tiful ceremony  which  has  represented,  as  in  a  picture,  the 
mysteries  of  Christ's  faith.  In  the  troubled  days  when 
the  questions  that  arc  agitating  our  time  were  fought  out 
to  their  bitter  end,  this  party  was  represented  in  its  saint- 
liness  by  George  Herbert  and  Bishop  Andrewes,  and  in 
its  public  policy  by  one  in  whom  both  its  strength  and 
weakness  were  strangely  combined,  Archbishop  Laud ; 
while,  in  our  century,  it  has  risen  into  life  and  strength 
under  the  guidance  of  Newman,  Puscy,  Kcblc,  Liddon 
and  Gore.  This  party  stands  for  the  Catholic  idea  of  the 
church,  the  principle  of  authority  in  religion,  the  beauty 
of  public  worship  and  the  apostolical  succession  of  the 
holy  ministry. 

The  second  party  represents  the  tendency  at  the  refor- 
mation which  was  called  Calvinistic,  and,  somewhat  later 
in  England,  Puritan.  Low  churchmen  were  determined 
to  go  to  the  furthest  length  in  rescuing,  as  they  believed, 
Christianity  from  superstition  and  doctrinal  error ;  they 
preferred  to  have  presbyters  without  bishops,  believing 
that  bishops  meant  in  the  end  tyranny  and  ecclesiastical 
corruption.  They  desired  the  simplest  form  of  worship, 
and  were  especially  keen  against  kneeling  at  the  sacra- 
ment, the  sign  of  the  cross,  turning  to  the  east,  the  wear- 
ing of  priestly  garments,  and  every  other  form  of  symbol- 
ism. Their  real  and  characteristic  idea  of  worship  was 
and  is,  unto  this  day,  praise  sung  by  all  the  people,  ex- 
tempore prayer  in  which  the  people  are  not  able  to  join, 
the  preaching  of  a  sermon,  and  the  administration  of  the 
two  sacraments  after  the  simplest  and  sometimes  baldest 
form.  Low  churchmen  accept,  of  course,  the  sen-ice  of 
the  Church  of  England,  but  they  reject  as  much  as  they 
dare  of  what  is  Catholic,  and  introduce  extempore  prayer 
where  they  can.  Low  churchism  was  represented  in  the 
burning  period  by  Bishop  Hooper,  of  Gloucester,  who  re- 
fused to  wear  the  Episcopal  garments,  and  was  in  the  end 
condemned  as  a  heretic  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  and  burned 
at  the  stake.  It  revived  in  later  days,  under  the  spirit  of 
Whitfield  and  Simeon,  and  is  today  most  accurately  rep- 
resented by  the  venerable  Bishop  Ryle,  of  Liverpool. 

While  the  fire  was  burning  keenly,  and  Puritans  and 
Anglicans  were  at  one  another's  throats  in  former  times, 
the  third  party  could  hardly  put  itself  in  evidence.  Per- 
haps the  broad  church  party  can,  however,  be  traced  back 
to  Lord  Falkland,  who  gathered  around  him  so  thought- 
ful a  circle  of  friends,  and  labored  so  hard  to  reconcile 
Puritans  and  Cavaliers,  dying  at  last  on  the  battlefield 
with  the  words  "  peace,  peace,"  on  his  lips.  Chilling- 
worth,  who  had  been  both  an  Anglican  and  a  Roman, 
and  in  the  end  went  deeper  than  either,  and  Henry  More, 
the  religious  philosopher,  may  be  called  fathers  in  this 
school  of  thought.    No  province  certainly  has  reared 
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nobler  sons,  or  afforded  richer  harvests  to  religion  in  our 
day,  since  the  broad  church  has  given  as  Frederick  Den- 
ison  Maurice,  Charles  Kingsley,  Robertson  of  Brighton 
and  Dean  Stanley.  The  broad  churchmen  occupy  a  de- 
tached position,  as  regards  both  Anglicans  and  Puritans, 
since  they  do  not  hold  the  high  doctrine  of  the  sacra- 
ments and  of  the  ministry,  while,  at  the  same  time,  they 
are  in  favor  of  an  omate  and  reverent  service.  Kvery- 
thing  which  is  historical  and  everything  which  is  a^thetic 
appeals  to  their  culture,  but  they  are  at  the  same  time 
cleansed  from  a  belief  in  ecclesiastical  authority  and  doc- 
trinal obscurantism.  Their  cardinal  tenets  are  the  father- 
hood of  God  and  the  true  humanity  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  the  incarnation  as  a  perpetual  force  in  human  life, 
and  the  salvation  of  the  race  through  the  spirit  of  Jesus. 

Perhaps,  after  all,  the  present  crisis  may  be  resolved, 
and  the  church  saved  from  disestablishment  by  what  may 
be  called  the  middle  party.  A  large  number  of  English, 
men  are  neither  high,  low,  nor  broad  ;  they  do  not  trouble 
themselves  about  questions  either  of  doctrine  or  ritual ; 
they  prefer  a  sound,  sensible,  practical  sermon  to  any 
theological  discussion  ;  they  like  a  well-conducted  musi- 
cal service ;  they  respect  a  parson  who  does  his  duty  by 
the  sick  and  the  mourning  and  the  poor  and  the  children 
during  the  week,  and,  if  he  chooses  to  wear  vestments  on 
Sunday,  they  certainly  do  not  think  anymore  of  his  judg- 
ment ;  but,  since  it  pleases  him  (and  the  women)  and 
does  them  no  injury,  they  offer  no  opposition.  This 
kind  of  man  does  not  enter  readily  into  controversy,  and 
refuses  to  attend  party  meetings,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  as  yet  he  has  expressed  himself  upon  the  present 
situation.  He  is  beginning,  however,  to  watch  events, 
and  to  get  hold  of  the  issues  in  question,  and  as  soon  as 
he  is  convinced  that  the  Church  of  England  is  in  real 
danger,  and  that  the  danger  comes  from  the  foolishness  of 
a  few  hot-headed  extremists,  lie  will  make  his  voice  heard, 
and  also  his  power.  This  man,  clergyman  or  layman, 
could  never  become  a  Puritan,  neither  would  he  ever  be- 
come a  Roman  ;  he  will  ever  walk  in  the  way  along  which 
the  main  current  of  Knglish  life  has  gone,  and  he  can 
now  render  his  greatest  service  to  the  nation  and  to  the 
church,  by  coming  forward  in  this  present  crisis  and  re- 
calling the  Church  of  England  to  that  attitude  of  religious 
sanity  and  cultured  moderation  which,  in  days  past,  have 
been  her  distinction  and  attraction. 

+ 

Missionary  Income 

In  response  to  a  request  from  the  editor,  a  number  of 
the  leading  secretaries,  pastors,  laymen,  and  women  of 
different  denominations  have  given,  in  the  May  Mistiotwry 
Review,  the  results  of  their  thought,  observation,  and  ex- 
perience as  to  the  cause  for  decrease  in  the  income  of 
some  of  the  missionary  boards,  and  the  best  means  of 
increasing  and  maintaining  the  contributions  to  foreign 
missionary  work.  The  Rev.  James  I.  Vance  (  Pres.  )  finds 
back  of  the  inadequate  maintenance  ofthecausea  waning 
interest  in  its  purpose  and  a  weakened  conviction  of  its 
importance.  Three  things,  he  asserts,  have  contributed 
to  this  result  : 

I  Mistakes  have  been  made  in  the  motives  used  to  awaken 
an  interest  in  the  cause.  It  is  not  necessary  to  damn  the 
universe  in  order  to  get  an  argument  lor  foreign  missions. 
The  zeal  that  has  been  awakened  by  the  vision  of  the  heathen 
world  marching  in  unbroken  phalanx  clown  to  perdition  is  too 
hysterical.  It  is  a  far  higher  and  truer  motive  that  gets  its 
plea  from  the  cross  of  Christ.  2  Mistakes  have  been  made 
in  the  management  of  missionary  work.  Whether  justly  or 
not.  these  mistakes  have  impressed  many  earnest  Christians 
with  the  belief  that  oftentimes  there  has  been  a  lack  of 
economy,  and  sometimes  a  lack  of  judgment.  3  It  is  popu- 
lar and  common  to  lay  everything  that  is  wrong  in  our  church 
life  at  the  door  of  the  higher  criticism.    This  is  not  quite 


fair.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  rationalistic 
spirit,  which  has  been  so  much  in  evidence  of  late  years, 
should  be  made  to  bear  a  large  share  of  responsibility  for  the 
falling  off  in  contributions  to  foreign  missions.  It  has  tended 
to  weaken  the  faith  of  many  in  the  inspired  authority  of  the 
Bible.  It  has  cast  a  cloud  of  doubt  over  many  portions  ot 
the  book  that  bear  directly  upon  the  subject  in  hand. 

Dr.  C.  M.  I-amson  (Cong.)  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
present  educational  and  philanthropic  appeal,  while  it 
may  appear  to  many  as  more  rational  and  acceptable,  is 
not  as  vivid  and  impressive  as  the  "  forever-lost  "  doctrine 
preached  twenty-five  years  ago ;  that  the  nearness  and 
variety  of  the  needs  and  charities  of  the  times  diminish 
the  interest  in  foreign  missions,  a  small  local  interest  re- 
ceiving as  much  money  as  the  world-wide  cause  :  and 
that  the  growing  impression  that  the  ethnic  religions  are 
well  adapted  to  meet  the  needs  of  other  races  implies  that 
Christianity  is  looked  upon  as  a  local  religion,  the  religion 
of  a  superior  civilization,  but  not  necessarily  the  gospel 
for  all  men. 

A  Philadelphia  layman  traces  the  apathy  in  foreign 
missions  to  a  loss  of  the  element  of  adventure,  heroism, 
and  self-sacrifice  : 

The  spirit  which  animated  the  crusaders  in  the  middle 
ages  was  reflected  in  the  spirit  which  inspired  men  in  the 
early  part  of  this  century  to  adventure  their  lives  in  the 
foreign  field,  and  which  stimulated  those  at  home  to  sustain 
the  work.  The  extension  of  all  that  is  involved  in  nineteenth 
century  civilization,  and  the  spread  of  material  improvements, 
have  brought  heathen  lands  nearer  to  us,  and  rendered  us 
more  familiar  with  their  actual  condition.  Familiarity  has 
bred  indifference. 

Dr.  Henry  C.  Mabie  ( Bapt. )  thinks  that  the  marked 
defection  in  faith  in  many  influential  quarters,  the  in- 
fluence of  the  parliament  of  religions,  loose  views  gen- 
erally on  the  subject  of  comparative  religions,  and  the 
great  increase  of  worldliness  in  the  churches,  have  had 
much  to  do  with  the  deficits  in  the  past,  and  with  the 
present  inadequacy  of  funds  for  the  increase  of  the  work 
abroad. 

Mrs.  J.  T.  Gracey  (Meth. )  is  the  secretary  of  a  society 
whose  income  has  not  decreased  during  the  past  five  years, 
but  has  increased  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars. 
These  results  have  been  accomplished  wholly  by  women 
in  one  of  the  most  remarkable  periods  of  financial  de- 
pression this  country  has  ever  known,  and  at  a  time  when 
other  societies  have  steadily  fallen  behind  in  their  con- 
tributions. Mrs.  Gracey  names  the  following  contributing 
causes : 

A  very  complete  organization,  systematic  and  not  im- 
pulsive giving,  the  little  from  the  many  rather  than  the  large 
donation  from  the  few,  a  free  use  of  missionary  literature, 
systematic  study  of  all  phases  ol  work,  both  at  home  and 
abroad  ;  the  itineraries  of  returned  missionaries,  bringing  the 
auxiliary  societies  in  sympathetic  touch  with  their  representa- 
tives ;  thedistribution  of  thousands  of  mite  boxes  in  the  homes, 
gathering  up  the  small  amounts  ;  giving  special  work  to  the  in- 
dividual, or  society,  who  becomes  interested  in  the  develop 
ment  of  its  protege*,  in  educational  and  spiritual  lines  ;  and 
the  observance  of  a  thank-offering  day.  The  observance  ot 
this  day  has  become  very  general,  and  since  its  inauguration, 
some  fourteen  years  ago.  over  two  hundred  and  thirty-three 
thousand  dollars  have  come  into  the  treasury  through  this 
channel  alone. 

Mr.  E.  A.  K.  Hackett,  a  layman,  of  Fort  Wayne. 
Ind.,  makes  the  original  suggestion  that  a  new  depart- 
ment should  be  created  in  the  church  to  bring  about  an 
increase  and  steadiness  in  missionary  gifts — a  department 
of  finance  :  , 

Money-raising  is  a  business,  and  depends  for  its  success 
largely  upon  business  methods,  and  these  methods  can  not 
be  ignored  in  the  business  side  of  mission  work,  without  in- 
viting failure.  I.ike  the  federal  government,  the  boards 
should  have  a  department  of  finance  with  a  strict  function  of 
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raising  money.  At  the  head  of  this  department  should  be  a 
man  of  extensive  training  in  the  business  of  money-raising, 
and  entirely  competent  to  deal  with  large  affairs.  He  should 
be  made  a  coordinate  member  of  the  board,  and  paid  a  salary 
equal  to  that  paid  the  other  members,  or  more,  if  necessary. 
Empower  the  head  of  the  department  to  create  a  system  for 
money-raising,  as  little  complicated  as  possible,  but  with  the 
design  uppermost  that  it  shall  raise  money.  Every  person 
forming  a  part  of  this  money-raising  system,  from  highest  to 
lowest,  should  be  chosen  because  of  fitness  in  those  specialties 
that  money-raising  for  mission  work  requires.  A  system  of 
working  with  a  view  to  the  greatest  convenience,  effective- 
ness, and  economy,  should  be  adopted. 

+ 

The  Imperialism  of  Christianity 

Washington  Glapoen.  hi  the  May  Treasury,  New  York 
Condensed  for  Public  Opinion 

When  I  say  that  Christianity  is  imperial,  1  do  not  mean 
by  Christianity  any  existing  ecclesiasticism.  The  church 
of  the  middle  ages,  as  we  have  seen,  claimed  the  earth. 
It  assumed  that  the  whole  world  was  to  be  Christianized, 
and  that  the  Christianization  of  the  world  consisted  in 
bringing  all  the  people  within  the  pale  of  the  Roman  obe- 
dience, so  that  every  man  in  the  world  should  acknowl- 
edge the  pope  of  Rome  as  his  father  in  God  and  the 
director  of  his  conscience.  I  do  not  mean  that  any  oj 
these  great  churches,  nor  any  other  ecclesiastical  machine, 
has  any  valid  claim  to  the  earth.  But  Christianity  is  im- 
perial. It  belongs  to  the  very  conception  of  it  that  it  is 
to  occupy  and  possess  the  earth.  Its  field  is  the  world. 
It  sets  up  its  empire  in  men's  thoughts  and  affections  ;  its 
methods  are  not  political  nor  ecclesiastical ;  it  pushes  its 
conquests  not  by  force  of  arms,  nor  by  the  practice  of 
external  rites,  nor  by  the  enrolling  of  names,  but  by  reveal- 
ing to  the  minds  of  men  the  truth  about  their  relation  to 
God,  and  to  one  another,  and  by  inspiring  them  with  the 
purpose  of  realizing  those  relations. 

This  is  the  method  by  which  Christianity  makes  its 
conquests.  This  is  the  nature  of  Christian  imperialism. 
It  changes,  imperceptibly,  the  whole  social  atmosphere, 
and  men  breathe  in  its  influence  and  come  under  its  spell 
even  while  they  are  arguing  against  it.  Orators  go  about 
the  country  trying  to  prove  that  Christianity  is  an  effete 
superstition,  and  every  beautiful  sentiment  that  they  utter 
is  borrowed  from  the  New  Testament.  Agitators  lling 
themselves  out  of  thechurches  and  set  up  their  separate 
schemes  of  reform,  and  when  their  programmes  are  all 
worked  out  they  wake  up  with  the  discovery  that  the  sub- 
stance of  all  that  they  have  to  recommend  is  in  the  ser- 
mon on  the  mount.  Like  that  astute  Frenchman  who 
once  discovered,  to  his  surprise  and  delight,  that  he  had 
been  talking  prose  all  his  life  without  knowing  it,  so  a 
great  many  people  in  all  the  ages  have  been  coming  under 
the  influence  of  Christian  ideas  and  principles  without 
knowing  it. 

This  effect  is  traceable  in  realms  where  men  are  not 
looking  for  it.  That  great  changes  have  taken  place 
during  the  past  twenty- five  years  in  the  current  concep- 
tions and  tendencies  of  thought,  in  the  social  and  the 
economic  world,  nobody  who  has  been  watching  the 
movements  of  the  time  needs  to  be  told.  The  political 
economy  of  today  is  not  the  political  economy  of  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  ago.  The  ideas  which  are  in  the  ascend- 
ant to-day— which  arc  clearly  the  ruling  ideas— are  not 
the  ideas  with  which  we  were  familiar  in  the  middle  of 
the  century.  A  new  heart  and  a  new  spirit  have  been 
given  to  what  was  once  the  dismal  science  ;  and  Ruskin's 
great  saying  is  beginning  to  be  realized  that  the  true  po- 
litical economy  is  the  care  and  culture  of  men.  Political 
economy  is  being  Christianized  ;  that  W  the  meaning  of  it. 
The  sermon  on  the  mount  is  making  itself  heard  on  the 
plain  where  men  gather  to  study  the  science  of  wealth. 
The  strength  of  the  cooperative' movement  in  England, 


the  serious  efforts  made  by  many  employers  in  the  line  of 
profit-sharing,  the  manifest  desire  of  a  great  many  others 
to  do  what  they  can  for  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  their 
working  people — all  these  are  signs  that  He  whom  the 
revelator  saw  upon  the  white  horse,  whose  name  is  faith 
ful  and  true,  is  going  forth  conquering  and  to  conquer  ; 
that  the  strongholds  of  selfishness  arc  falling  down  before 
Him. 

+ 

Are  Churches  Too  Elegant  ? 

Mr.  F.  Perry  Powers,  of  New  York,  has  recently  been 
attempting  to  determine  by  personal  investigation  whether 
there  is  any  just  ground  for  the  claim  that  the  poorer 
classes  are  overawed  by  the  splendor  and  magnificence  of 
the  churches  and  can  not  feel  at  home  in  them.  The  re- 
sults of  his  investigation  are  found  in  the  May  number  of 
the  Church  Economist.  Mr.  Powers  has  found,  in  New 
York  at  least,  that  the  "overawing"  elegance  is  confined 
to  a  few  chuiches  in  the  fashionable  districts,  a  long  dis- 
tance from  the  homes  of  the  working  people ;  of  those 
within  easy  reach  of  the  masses  he  says  : 

None  of  these  buildings  have  showy  exteriors.  A  few 
of  them,  built  many  years  ago  when  the  wealthy  people 
of  New  York  lived  near  them,  arc  fine  brown-stone  struc- 
tures, but  plain,  much  plainer  than  the  modern  style  of 
commercial  architecture.  The  interiors  are  severefy 
simple.  All  of  these  churches  arc  good  enough  for  any 
one  to  worship  in,  and  yet  they  are  too  fine  for  no  one. 
To  complain  that  these  churches  are  too  elegant  for  work- 
mgmen,  is  grotesquely  funny,  when  you  compare  their  severe 
plainness  with  the  mahogany  and  cut  glass  and  nickel 
plate  and  huge  mirrors  and  lavish  expenditure  of  electric 
lights  with  which  saloons  are  fitted  up,  not  only  on  Broad- 
way, but  on  Amsterdam  avenue  and  Columbus  avenue 
and  streets  of  less  note.  I  never  heard  that  the  saloon- 
keepers found  it  necessary  to  keep  elegance  and  garish 
splendor,  or  the  imitation  of  it,  out  of  their  places  so  that 
the  workingman  should  not  be  deterred  from  entering. 

My  tour  of  investigation  has  confirmed  me  in 
the  belief  that  I  started  out  with,  that  the  man  who  says 
he  does  not  go  to  church  because  the  buildings  are  too 
fine  for  him  and  the  manners  are  too  artificial  and  the 
clothes  too  rich  is  a  liar.  The  fact  is.  he  does  not  wish 
to  go  to  church,  and  is  trying  to  deceive  himself— some- 
times he  succeeds  in  deceiving  other  people— as  to  the 
reason  why  he  does  not  go. 

4- 

Various  Topics 

Mr.  K.  S.  Purcell,  the  author  of  the  sensational  life  of 
Cardinal  Manning,  is  dead  at  the  age  of  seventy-six  years. 
He  was  engaged  in  writing  the  life  of  his  friend.  Cardinal 
Newman. 

Two  Episcopal  clergyman,  B.  F.  De  Costa.  D.D..  and  F. 
H.  Clcndenin,  D.D.,  have  protested  to  Bishop  Potter  against 
the  ordination  of  Protessor  C.  A.  Briggs  as  an  Episcopal 
clergyman,  their  objection  being  based  on  his  support  of  the 
higher  criticism. 

Louise  Imogen  Guiney,  writing  of  Aubrey  Tleardslcy  in 
the  May  Catholic  World,  says  that  he  became  a  Catholic 
"  with  a  true  humility  and  exaltation  of  sou),  and  prepared  to 
sacrifice  much.  His  work,  had  he  lived  to  continue  it,  would 
have  been  distinctly  religious  in  scope  and  character." 

The  ninth  international  Sunday-school  convention  re- 
cently assembled  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  was  composed  of  about  one 
thousand  delegates,  representing  the  constituency  which  uses 
the  international  series  of  lessons.  Mr.  B.  F.  Jacobs,  for  so 
many  years  the  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  and  the 
leader  in  general  Sunday-school  work,  was  made  honorary 
chairman  and  Hon.  John  Wanamakcr  was  elected  in  his 
place.  Mr.  Jacobs  is  to  visit  Sunday-schools  in  all  lands  as 
chairman  of  the  world's  commission. 
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LETTERS  AND  ART 

America's  Musical  Future 

Lillian  Norixca,  in  the  May  Ainsltt'i  Magazine,  New  York 
Condensed  for  Piblic  Opinion 
Music  in  America  is  in  an  uncertain  state.    It  has 
not  reached  the  position  that  it  occupies,  for  instance,  in 
Italy  or  in  Germany.    Americans  have  room  in  their 
broad  sympathies  for  so  many  things  that  music  could 
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scarcely  be  expected  to  dominate  their  intellect.  Still,  it 
has  a  great  hold,  and  may  be  expected  to  secure  a  greater. 
If  indications  may  be  trusted,  this  nation  will  yet  lead 
the  world  in  this  art,  also.  Germany  and  Italy  have 
schools  or  types  of  music.  There  is  something  about  all 
Italian  music  that  has  the  flavor  of  Italy.  It  has  the 
peculiar  temperament  of  the  Italian.  As  much  may  be 
said  of  German  music.  There  is  in  that  type  of  music  a 
strange  insistence  upon  an  under,  or,  if  you  please,  an 
over-world  of  spirit.  It  is  full  of  a  quality  that  restores 
in  us  the  awe  and  wonder  of  our  childhood  days.  Then 
spirits  were  possible  to  us.  The  world  was  not  round, 
but  a  great  endless  place  in  which  we  could  travel  and 
come  upon  strange  and  supernatural  things.  If  you  listen 
to  German  music  appreciatively  you  will  get  this  youthful 
feeling  back  again.  It  is  all  a  wonder  song — a  musical 
presentation  of  childhood's  rich  imagination  idealized. 
Now,  we  have  no  music  here  that  can  be  called  national. 
We  have  music,  plenty  of  it,  some  very  original,  but  it  is 
not  national.  Much  of  American  composition  shows  a 
trace  of  old  English  ancestry.  A  part  has  an  African  or 
Negro  flavor.  Still  other  American  compositions  show 
traces  of  various  national  types  of  music — Scotch,  Irish, 
German,  Russian,  French  and  Italian,  and  so  on.  Oriental 
music  is  being  drawn  on.  But  these  do  not  make  an 
American  type  of  music.  They  make  the  soil  and  atmos- 
phere in  which  American  music  is  yet  to  grow.  When  all 
these  foreign  scraps  of  melody  have  been  taken  and  given 
an  American  turn — a  shade  of  something  suggestive  of 
this  great  country's  home-life,  as  well  as  its  aspirations, 
the  hour  when  the  composer  of  American  music  is  due 
will  have  arrived.  Suppose  a  child  as  great  as  Wagner 
were  born  into  the  atmosphere  described.  He  would 
grow  up  hearing  and  unconsciously  assimilating  all  those 
types  of  music  which  the  songs  and  the  compositions  of 


the  time  represented.  In  him  they  would  blend  and  take 
a  single  color  or  they  would  be  blended  and  colored  by 
his  own  qualities.  The  compositions  of  such  a  genius 
will  be  as  distinctly  American  as  he  is.  They  will  be  un- 
like anything  yet  known  in  music.  All  the  suggestion  of 
different  nationalities  and  different  types  will  have  been 
lost  in  the  blend.  He  will  be  the  great  American  com- 
poser. 

Musical  success  is  more  difficult  here  than  in  a  country 
like  Italy  because  in  Italy  a  child  with  a  taste  for  music 
would  receive  more  general  approval.  I  do  not  say  that 
a  love  for  music  makes  a  nation  intellectually  superior 
to  one  that  has  not  a  love  of  music.  I  consider  the 
United  States  a  much  more  intelligent  nation  than  Italy. 
I  might  say  that  there  is  just  as  much  love  for  music  here 
as  there  is  anywhere,  but  it  is  a  love  for  a  lower,  a  simpler 
form.  I  will  say,  however,  that  an  intelligent  nation 
which  has  a  sincere  love  of  classic  music  is  a  greater  na- 
tion mentally  than  one  without  it,  and  if  Italy  were  as 
well  equipped  in  other  respects  as  America,  it  would  be 
first  in  the  world.  America  leads  in  business  just  as  those 
nations  which  have  a  sincere  love  of  music  lead  in  music. 
If  some  young  Americans  with  their  intellectual  strength 
and  their  new  blood,  brought  the  same  love  of  perfection, 
the  same  willingness  to  work  tirelessly  and  long,  to  the 
study  of  music  which  they  now  bring  to  the  task  of  ac- 
quiring a  fortune,  there  would  be  more  great  musicians 
of  every  kind  in  the  country,  I  can  assure  you. 

+ 

The  New  Poetry 

WILLIAM  Dean  Howklls,  in  the  May  North  American  Kevins, 
New  York.  Condensed  for  PUBLIC  OPINION 
Tennyson  is  £onc,  Browning  is  gone,  Rossetti  and 
William  Morris  are  gone  ;  Swinburne  is  silent ;  the  verse 
of  Mr.  Dobson,  so  airily  imaginative,  so  graciously  crea- 
tive, is  not  of  the  immediate  charm  it  once  was ;  and  a 
new  kind  of  English  poetry,  spiritualized,  humanized, 
has  appeared  in  the  books  which  I  have  been  so  ineffectually 
studying.  So  far  as  it  is  characterized  by  the  past  it  is 
characterized  by  the  art  of  Tennyson,  and  reasonably  so 
because  that  is  the  supreme  poetic  art.  There  are  also 
hints  of  Wordsworth,  hints  of  Keats,  hints  of  Shelley  in 
the  new  poetry ;  but  no  hint  of  Byron,  and  what  is 
stranger,  none  of  Browning  ;  perhaps  because  these  were 
not  artistic  poets,  and  the  new  poetry  is  as  artistic  as  it 
is  spiritual. 

Then,  what  is  the  poetry  first  in  the  mind  and  heart 
of  1899?  I  believe  I  have  said  what  in  naming  Mr. 
Kipling,  who  is  at  this  moment,  possibly,  the  most  fa- 
mous man  in  the  world,  and  whose  work,  in  some  sort  of 
measure,  is  known  almost  as  widely  as  his  name.  All 
must  know  this,  whatever  any  may  think  of  his  work  ; 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  fact  ought  to  dispose  of  the 
doubt  whether  this  is  a  poetry-reading  age.  In  no  other 
age  has  the  celebrity,  the  performance  of  a  poet  been  so 
far-reaching  as  those  of  this  young  man  of  thirty-two  : 
and  I  do  not  forget  Byron  in  saying  this.  I  may  say 
without  disadvantage  to  either  that  there  is  in  Mr.  Wat- 
son's verse  nothing  of  the  primal  force  of  Mr.  Kipling's, 
that  swing  of  orient  seas,  that  beat  of  orient  suns.  If 
one  were  to  sum  up  one's  sense  of  Mr.  Watson's  poetry 
as  a  whole,  one  might  speak  of  it  as  a  delicate  and 
beautiful  criticism  of  life  in  man  and  things,  of  life  in 
books  and  souls. 

As  a  condition  of  English  poetry,  what  has  American 
poetry  to  show  ?  With  us  the  greatest  ones  are  gone, 
too.  Bryant,  Emerson,  Longfellow,  Whittier,  Lowell, 
Holmes,  have  passed  into  a  shadow  which  shall  lift  more 
or  less  hereafter.  We  have  Mr.  Stedman  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Stoddard,  we  have  Mr.  Aldich  and  Mr.  Gilder,  we 
have  Mr.  Hay  and  Mr.  Harte,  we  have  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
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Piatt,*  who  all  continue  our  old  tradition  and  are  all  poets 
of  true  quality  and  of  ascertained  importance.  But  they 
write  little,  and  they  are  hardly,  with  all  their  charms, 
characteristic  of  the  time.  Foremost  of  our  poets  who 
have  spoken  to  and  for  the  day  which  is  not  yet  yester- 
day, I  should  say  is  James  Whitcomb  Riley,  who  has 
known  how  to  endear  himself  to  a  wider  range  of  Ameri- 
can humanity  than  any  other  American  poet.  If  his  pop- 
ularity were  the  sole  proof  of  the  enduring  love  of  poetry 
among  us  it  would  be  no  weak  proof.  Probably  the 
most  widely  read  American  poems  in  their  time  were 
Longfellow's  "  Hiawatha  "  and  Whittiers  "Snow-Bound"; 
but  Mr.  Riley's  poetry  is  much  more  widely  read  than 
either.  It  reaches  the  lettered  as  well  as  the  unlettered  ; 
it  has  had  the  courage  of  the  familiar,  the  homely  qual- 
ities which  are  the  most  widely  felt,  and  it  is  not  because 
it  is  American  (although  we  like  it  so),  but  because  it  is 
human  that  it  finds  its  way  over  the  fruitful  levels  where 
men  are  all  equal. 

The  group  of  Young  Canadian  poets  whom  we  have 
learned  to  enjoy  is  as  a  whole  rather  more  dramatically 
impressive  than  any  like  groups  among  ourselves.  Death 
has  lately  hushed  the  sweetest  and  clearest  voice  among 
them  ;  Archibald  Lampman  is  no  more.  But  his  spirit 
abides  and  his  art  remains.  The  one  sought  to  interpret 
faultlessly  in  the  other  the  beauty  of  the  summer  which 
burns  amidst  the  northern  snows  ;  and  the  first  thing  to 
be  said  of  all  the  Canadians  is  that  they  arc  all  naturalists. 
Bryant  himself  was  not  more  direct  and  single  in  his  wor- 
ship of  nature  than  these  young  poets  who  are  not  other- 
wise like  him.  They  are  pictorial,  rather  than  dramatic  ; 
the  characteristic  which  they  have  most  in  common  is 
that  love  of  nature  in  which  each  of  them  appears  a  sort 
of  solitary.  Their  delicate  art  is  curiously  unsocialized  ; 
the  pulse  of  the  time  which  beats  so  strongly  in  the  new 
English  poetry  is  scarcely  felt  in  their  rapture  with  their 
native  skies  and  woods  and  lakes. 

4* 

Rembrandt's  Etchings 

FREDERICK  Wkdmork.  in  the  May  Pall  Stall  Magazine,  Ixjndon 
and  New  York.    Condensed  for  Pi'Bl.lc  Opinion 

It  is  a  bold  thing  to  say,  but  yet  I  think  it  is  a  true 
one, — and  the  saying  is  welcome  to  surprise  the  academic 
and  conventional, — that  if  the  painted  work  of  Rem- 
brandt did  not  exist  at  all,  and  if  his  drawings  were 
unknown,  the  three  hundred  etchings  that  he  wrought 
during  some  forty  years  of  labor  would  assert  for  him, 
amongst  all  capable  judges,  a  claim  to  that  place,  precisely, 
which  he  is  now  admitted  to  occupy.  From  youth  to 
age  Rembrandt  expressed  himself  in  etching.  One  of 
his  first  prints — the  subject  known  to  many  by  Wilson's 
title  of  it,  "  Head  of  a  Woman  lightly  etched,"  which  Mr. 
Hamerton  praised  so  justly — is  the  earliest  of  his  known 
portraits  of  his  mother  ;  and  that  shows  already  mastery 
of  character  and  mastery  of  line,  as  the  lady,  with  the 
pardonable  vanity  of  the  handsome,  the  pardonable  self- 
appreciation  of  one  who  was  scarcely  less  a  woman  of  the 
world  because  she  was  bourgeoise  by  station,  smiles  her 
sagacious,  kindly,  genial  smile,  and  lives  with  Whistler's 
"Portrait  of  his  Mother/'  with  Holbein's  "Erasmus," 
with  I.atour's  pastels  that  glow  sober  yet  vivid  on  the 
walls  of  the  Museum  of  Saint  Quentin. 

Of  course  in  portraiture,  though  he  succeeds  always, 
he  succeeds  best  when  his  themes  are  the  best.  With 
the  exception  of  "  Clement  dc  Jonghc,"  with  the  excep- 
tion of  "Lutma,  "with  the  exception  perhaps  of  "Jan 
Six,"  Rembrandt  is  most  profoundly  interesting,  most 
penetrating,  most  sympathetic,  when  it  is  this  or  that 
member  of  his  own  family  who  serves  as  his  model.  Once 

I  In  t&6u  Mr.  Piatt  wrote  oonjolnllv  with  Mi.  H.wcll-  "  Peemt  of  Two 
Frirndl." 


or  twice  at  least  he  portrayed  the  features  of  his  son  ; 
several  times  those  of  his  mother,  whom  in  the  "  Mere 
de  Rembrandt  au  voile  noir  "  he  records  in  an  hour  of 
austere  and  guarded  meditation,  as  in  the  "  Head  of  a 
Woman  lightly  etched  "  he  records  her  in  the  relaxation 
of  social  ease.  Many  times,  in  drawing,  print  and  paint- 
ing, he  portrayed  his  wife  Saskia,  in  moods  that  seem  to 
vary  with  his  own  ;  now  perched  upon  his  knee  ;  now  de- 
mure and  pretty  ;  now  the  sick,  worn  woman,  with  vital- 
ity gone,  life  surely  ebbing,  of  the  lovely  and  pathetic 
little  etching  which  Sir  Seymour  Haden  was  the  first  to 
christen  "  The  Dying  Saskia  " 

The  range  of  Rembrandt,  in  some  three  hundred 
prints,  is  almost  inconceivably  great.  Several  of  his 
plates,  and  these  not  really  the  least  attractive,  are  thumb- 
nail sketches  as  he  passed  upon  his  way  and  was  struck 
and  interested  by  this  or  that  countenance,  this  or  that 
gesture.  Many  deal  with  sacred  subjects,  and  invariably 
with  a  directness,  a  homeliness  one  might  say  almost, 
that  is  his  alone.  Although  the  etched  landscape  of 
Rembrandt,  in  its  singular  union  of  simplicity  and  learn- 


f-'rem  Pall  Mall  Magauimt 

REMBRANDT'S  MOTHER— " AU  VOILE  NOIRE  " 


ing.  in  the  close,  uncustomary  alliance  of  style  with  per- 
sonal impression,  stands  well-nigh  alone,  and  suffices  as 
the  basis  of  a  reputation  as  great  as  Titian's,  Claude's,  or 
Poussin's, — and  one  which  now,  with  only  slight  and 
temporary  declension,  has  endured  for  two  hundred  years 
— we  have  yet  to  give  consideration  to  his  triumph  in  that 
branch  of  art  with  which,  in  the  mind  of  the  average  edu- 
cated person,  he  is  more  generally  identified — 1  mean 
portraiture. 

Kentucky's  Master-Painter 

ClIARI.Es  HENRV  Hart,  in  the  May  Harpies  Magatint,  New 
York.  Condensed  for  Pt  ni.li:  OPINION 
Jouett  was  in  his  every  fiber  and  vibration  an  artist  in 
the  highest  sense.  He  was  a  skilled  analyst  and  a  pro- 
found synthesist.  He  separated  the  dominant  traits  of 
his  sitters,  and  then  combined  them  to  bring  out  the 
strong  points  and  make  his  portraits  likenesses.  Con- 
sidering Jouctt's  environment  and  lack  of  opportunity,  it 
is  not  extravagant  to  say  that  his  work  borders  on  the 
marvelous. 
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"  Matt  Jouett,"  as  be  was  familiarly  called,  received 
such  elementary  education  as  the  country  afforded,  and 
his  father,  the  bluff  old  Virginian  fighter,  having  deter- 
mined to  make  one  of  his  sons  "an  educated  gentleman," 
called  them  before  him  and  asked  which  one  it  should  be, 
when  they  all  fixed  upon  Matt  as  the  most  fit  martyr  to 
cultivation.  He  was  accordingly  sent  to  Transylvania 
university,  at  Lexington,  Kentucky,  founded  just  a  cen- 
tury ago,  and  on  leaving  college  studied  law  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar.  He  had,  however,  only  fairly  em- 
barked upon  his  practice,  when  war  against  England  was 
declared,  which  so  stirred  the  fighting  blood  he  had  in- 
herited from  his  father,  that  he  sought  service  in  the 
field.  Jouett  s  inclination  for  art  had  manifested  itself  long 
before  this,  and  paints  and  brushes  had  more  sway  over 
him  than  goose-quills  and  sheepskin.  Law  and  arms  were 
his  professions,  but  art  was  his  life  and  love.  With 
feathers  plucked  from  the  tail  of  a  duck  he  fashioned 
pencils  to  essay  painting  on  ivory,  and  his  natural  ability 
was  so  commensurate  with  his  innate  knowledge,  that, 
with  these  crude  implements,  he  produced  portraits  in 
little  that  possess  qualities  to  place  them  very  high  in  the 
important  department  to  which  they  belong.  His  minia- 
ture portrait  of  his  mother-in-law,  Mrs.  Allen,  with  one 
pair  of  spectacles  on  her  nose  and  another  raised  over  her 
brow,  was  painted  with  such  tools,  and  is  a  remarkably 
strong  delineation  of  character. 

Jouett  did  not  have  to  learn  how  to  paint ;  he  knew 
how.  He  did  not  acquire  his  knowledge  ;  he  did  not 
absorb  it  from  the  outside  and  perfec  t  it  in  the  crucible  of 
his  brain,  giving  it  forth  from  this  refining  process.  It 
was  from  within  that  he  drew  his  inspiration  and  his 
knowledge,  and  therefore  he  was  equipped  fully  from  the 
beginning.  In  this  he  seems  to  stand  alone  among  the 
moderns  who  have  juggled  with  paints  and  brushes.  He- 
was  equally  at  home  in  delineating  infancy,  childhood, 
adolescence,  manhood,  and  old  age.  To  each  he  gave 
the  proper  quality  of  its  own  time.  Helplessness,  purity, 
vitality,  strength,  and  decadence  were  delineated  by  him 
with  equal  power  and  equal  truth.  He  set  down  upon  the 
canvas  or  panel  or  ivory  more  than  the  features,  form,  and 
coloring  of  his  subjects.  He  insinuated  himself  into  his 
sitter's  mind,  and  set  down  the  individual  characteristics, 
while  the  method  of  painting  employed  is  that  best  suited 
to  a  true  delineation  of  the  subject.  As  remarked  before, 
Jouett's  facility  of  expression  was  most  uncommon.  When 
he  painted  the  portrait  of  Mrs.  Irvine,  whose  first  hus- 
band was  Colonel  John  Todd,  killed  at  the  Indian  battle 
of  Blue  Lick,  black  and  pearl  grays  were  the  gamut  of  his 
palette,  excepting  for  the  flesh  tints.  The  effect  of  this 
upon  Charles  Sumner,  who  on  one  occasion  was  dining 
at  the  old  Wickliffe  house  in  Lexington,  Kentucky,  with 
fleneral  Preston,  and  sat  opposite  this  portrait,  was  such 
that  he  remarked  :  "Mrs.  Preston,  do  let  me  congratu- 
late you  upon  owning  such  a  Vandyke.  It  is  superb.  " 
She  told  him  that  it  was  not  by  Vand)ke.  "Ah,  Mrs. 
Preston,"' said  Sumner,  "1  have  been  an  ardent  admirer 
of  that  artist,  and  given  his  work  much  study.  I  can  not 
be  mistaken.  You  have  a  gem  and  do  not  know  it." 
And  Sumner  could  scarcely  be  made  to  believe  that  the 
portrait  was  the  work  of  an  artist  in  Kentucky  who,  at 
the  time  of  its  painting,  had  not  been  away  from  the  blue- 
grass  country.  No  portrait  by  any  painter  could  be 
stronger  in  its  directness  and  simplicity. 

+ 

A  water-color  by  a  boy  thirteen,  named  Adrien  Etienne, 
has  been  accepted  for  this  year's  exhibition  by  the  Champ  dc 
Mars  salon. 

Selections  from  the  correspondence  of  Sidney  Lanier 
treating  of  musical  subjects  are  published  in  the  current  num- 
ber of  Scribntri,  under  the  title.  •>  A  Poet's  Musical  Impres- 
sions." 


MISCELLANY 

Directed  Sport  as  a  Factor  in  Education 

Francis  H.  Tabor,  in  the  May  Fvrum,  New  York.  Condensed 
for  PtnLtC  Opinion 

To  leave  boys  to  work  out  their  own  salvation  during 
play  hours  is  to  undo  much  of  the  good  work  accomp- 
lished during  school  hours.  On  the  other  hand,  to  make 
the  play  hours  as  dully  disciplined  as  school  hours  is  to 
kill  all  brightness  and  individuality.  In  American  public 
schools  the  former  method  prevails  ;  and  only  the  strong 
sense  of  a  robust  community  averts  calamity.  In  Ger- 
many the  latter  plan  is  practised  ;  and  defective  eye-sight 
and  unequally  trained  physique  are  the  result.  Prom  a 
health  point  of  view  there  can  be  no  comparison  between 
a  good  healthy  game — in  which  every  muscle  is  suitably 
exercised,  and  brain  and  lungs  join  in  the  complete  hap- 
piness of  the  honest  laugh  and  the  careless  shout — and 
the  "  dead-alive "  military  drill,  or  formal  gymnastics, 
which,  while  developing  many  muscles  abnormally,  leave 
the  brain  torpid  and  the  spirit  depressed. 

But  the  game  must  Deregulated,  if  its  full  benefits  are 
to  be  reaped.  Unselfishness  must  be  practised  at  every 
turn  ;  the  strong  must  help  the  weak  ;  and  the  weak  must 
be  aroused,  that  they  may  not  be  a  drag  upon  the  strong. 
The  team  that  represents  a  school  must  be  chosen  purely 
on  the  merits  of  its  members,  those  selected  being  as  jeal- 
ous of  their  honorable  distinction  as  the  rejected  are  glad 
to  stand  aside  for  the  honor  of  their  common  cause.  The 
less  attractive  and  more  tedious  positions  in  the  field  must 
be  conscientiously  filled  without  a  murmur  ;  the  pride  of 
success,  felt  without  conceit.  As  the  credit  of  the  school 
demands  the  best  effort  of  every  individual,  there  must  be 
patient  practice  and  steady  perseverance.  If  wrangling 
and  ill-feeling  are  to  be  averted,  and  unquestioning  obe- 
dience to  lawfully  chosen  authority  is  to  become  part  of  a 
boy's  nature,  respect  must  be  shown  to  the  referee,  even 
when  his  decisions  seem  palpably  unfair.  Acting  thus, 
command  will  be  gained  of  the  temper;  and  the  exag- 
geration of  trifles  will  appear  in  its  true  garb  of  foolish- 
ness. 

Abstemious  living  and  healthy  habits  come  as  the 
natural  results  of  an  overwhelming  interest  and  of  a 
whole-souled  desire  to  excel.  The  code  of  honor  among 
true  sportsmen  is  so  rigid  that  truth  and  fair-dealing  be- 
come as  important  as  a  well-balanced  bat  or  a  sound  ball. 
Manliness,  energy,  courage,  endurance,  all  follow, — not 
because  they  are  said  to  be  good,  but  because  they  are 
seen  to  be  good,  and  fell  to  be  absolutely  essential  to  the 
attainment  of  an  object  that  is  all  in  all  to  the  boy.  Fi- 
nally, patriotism  of  the  best  kind  grows  as  naturally  as  the 
other  virtues.  He  who  will  gladly  make  any  sacrifice  for 
the  good  of  his  school,  who  will  efface  himself  for  the 
benefit  of  his  side,  and  will  bestow  every  energy  he  pos- 
sesses for  the  honor  of  his  cause  and  the  glory  of  his  ideal, 
will  instinctively  extend  his  feelings  from  the  area  of  the 
playground  to  the  wider  limits  of  state  or  country. 

All  these  things  are  possible  where  the  playing-field  is 
at  once  a  garden  of  delight  and  an  unwalled  schoolroom  ; 
but  they  are  possible  only  where  the  teacher  not  only 
seeks  to  allure,  but  himself  leads  the  way.  He,  the  ped- 
agogue, the  embodiment  of  wisdom,  the  dispenser  of  jus- 
tice, the  fountain  of  knowledge,  must  himself  be  there, — 
his  academic  trappings  dropped,  a  boy  among  boys,  and 
the  living  example  of  all  that  he  would  teach.  The  first 
to  laugh,  the  first  to  shout,  the  first  to  defer  to  the  referee, 
the  first  to  give  up  to  others,  the  first  to  sacrifice  his  time, 
his  pleasure,  and  his  inclinations  for  the  glory  of  his  side, 
and  the  honor  of  his  school.  So  only  will  the  teacher 
know  his  boys,  understand  their  characters,  help  each 
when  he  is  weakest,  and  educate  all  in  that  which  alone 
is  worth  striving  for. 
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Beau  Brummcll's 
Statue 
The  Critic  is  pre- 
senting a  series  of 
-  -.^r-  '  ~'—  .  ijJ^  papers  on  "Thaik- 
T1  eray's  Contributions 
to  Punch, "edited  by 
Frederick  S.  Dickson.  One  of  the  earliest  and  most  in- 
teresting, since  it  is  the  first  hint  given  in  Thackeray's 
writings  of  his  attitude  toward  the  Georges,  is  dated  May 
iS,  1844,  and  entitled  "Beau  Brummell's  Statue,  Trafal- 
gar Square.  "  Mr.  Dickson  tells  us  that  the  text  has  never 
heen  reprinted  except  in  LUte/fs  I. king  Age,  June  13, 
1844.  and  that  the  sketch  is  reproduced  in  the  Critic  for 
the  first  time  : 


Punch  has  received  exclusive  intelligence  of  a  sub- 
scription which  is  now  quietly  going  on  at  White's,  at 
Hrookes's,  at  the  Carlton,  and  other  clubs,  for  the  purpose 
Of  erecting  a  statue  to  the  memory  of  George  Bryan 
Brummell,  the  man  who  invented  starched  neck-cloths, 
and  gave  its  newest  gloss  to  blacking.  The  sculptor, 
whose  name  we  are  not  at  present  permitted  to  reveal, 
has  sent  in  a  drawing  of  the  contemplated  statue,  which, 
carved  in  wood,  we  here  present  to  the  world  at  large. 
Brutnmcll's  neck-cloths,  the  trophies  of  his  life,  are,  it 
will  be  seen,  chastely  grouped  behind  him. 

Trafalgar  Square  has  very  properly  been  selected  as 
the  place  for  the  erection.  There  again  will  dwell  in 
kindly  neighborhood  George  the  Beau  and  George  the 
Fourth.  Their  lives  were  lovely,  and  their  joint  memories 
will  be  appropriately  eternized  in  congenial  bronze.  The 
grandson  of  the  pastrycook  and  the  descendant  of  the 
Guelphs  will  be  reconciled  by  the  good  offices  of  posteritv 
and  the  peculiar  virtues  that  each  possessed  be  brought 
"Ut  in  stronger  relief  by  the  association.  Looking  at 
Brummell,  we  shall  remember  with  glowing  admiration, 
the  man  "who  never  failed  in  his  tye. "  Beholding 
George  the  Fourth,  we  shall  not  readily  forget  the  man 
to  whom  all  ties  were  equally  indifferent. 

Many  and  deep  must  be  the  reflections  suggested  by 
the  two  statues.  George  the  Beau,  by  the  force  of  his 
genius,  made  himself  the  master  of  a  prince.  He  taught 
Wales  "what  a  coat  was  like."  George  the  King,  want- 
ing royal  blood,  might  have  made  himself  master  of  jour- 
neyman tailors.  George  the  Beau,  in  beggary,  refused 
to  sell  the  letters  of  his  former  friends.  George  the  King, 
when  Prince  of  Wales,  sold  his  partx  at  the  first  profit- 
able opportunity.  George  the  Beau  had  wit.  George 
the  King  had  only  malice.  George  the  Beau  would  make 
a  joke  for  the  joke's  sake.  George  the  King  "hated  with- 
out cause,  and  never  forgave."  George  the  Beau  felt 
compunction  for  his  starving  "washerwoman."  George 
the  King  ran  half  a  million  of  money  in  debt,  and  send- 
ing his  bills  to  be  paid  by  a  starving  people  felt  for  no 
one.  We  might  go  on  with  the  parallel,  but  we  believe 
we  have  said  enough  to  show  the  great  beauty  of  contrast 
that  must  be  revealed  by  the  juxtaposition  of  Beau  Brum- 
mell and  the  "Fat  Friend." 


At  Nideggen,  in  the  Rhine  province,  thirteenth  century 
frescoes  have  been  discovered  under  the  whitewash  in  the 
parish  church.  The  whole  interior  decoration  of  the  church, 
including  the  polychrome  treatment  of  pillars  and  capitals,  has 
been  preserved  remarkably  well. 


A  Musical  Fable 

Gklktt  Burgess,  in  the  May  Ctatury,  New  York.  Condensed  for 
Public  Opinion 
John  Counterpoint  was  mad.  It  is  no  new  thing  for 
a  musician  to  be  accounted  insane  by  his  friends  (and  by 
other  musicians),  but  the  symptoms  of  the  alienation  of 
John  Counterpoint's  mind  were  various  and  interesting. 
The  madness  of  your  ordinary  musician  is  not  so,  con- 
sisting mainly  in  a  rise  of  inner  pride  and  a  fall  of  outer 
scorn.  John  had  filled  every  post  in  the  orchestra.  He 
had  lungs  for  the  trombone,  nerves  for  the  violin,  lips  for 
the  flute,  and  muscles  for  the  drums,  as  well  as  that  nice 
adjustment  of  the  mind  which  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  rendering  of  the  subtle  triangle.  He  was,  in  short, 
all  things  to  all  instruments.  His  soul  was  poised,  yet 
rhythmic,  and  he  copied  scores  with  neatness  and  accu- 
racy. It  was  the  surprising  technical  proficiency  that  he 
possessed  which  finally  unhinged  John  Counterpoint's 
mind.  Music  came  to  mean  to  him  mathematics  rather 
than  philosophy,  and  a  discord  offended  him  as  the  square 
root  of  a  minus  quantity  offends  an  algebraist.  Truly 
there  are  surds  in  music,  as  there  are  affected  quadratics 
in  harmony.  John's  dream  was  to  square  the  musical 
circle  ;  to  reduce  the  whole  world  to  its  greatest  common 
multiple,  as  one  might  say,  speaking  mathematico-musi- 
cally  ;  to  orchestrate  the  universe. 

John's  idea  was  first  to  create  a  musical  nucleus  in  his 
own  home,  and  then  expand  the  circumference  of  har- 
mony, proselytize  and  legislate,  until  the  whole  country 
beat  in  time  to  his  mad  theories.  Like  many  musicians, 
the  center  of  his  home  was  the  dining-room.  John's  house 
was  old,  and  in  the  dining-room  floor  were  seven  squeaky- 
planks,  over  which  the  butler  carried  in,  every  day,  John's 
dinner.  One  day  the  butler  entered  as  usual,  staggering 
under  the  burden  of  a  huge  joint,  and  as  he  tottered  to 
the  table,  John  heard  the  divine  intervals  of  the  Wagner- 
ian Wotan  motif,  as  if  the  Wanderer  had  entered,  plung- 
ing downward  with  his  spear.  The  butler,  startled  by  a 
cat  that  had  entered,  had  looked  round,  taking  a  pair 
of  eighth  and  one-quarter  steps  before  proceeding.  The 
servant  was  instructed  and  practised,  and  was  never 
allowed  to  enter  the  room  in  any  other  way,  John  con- 
ducting the  motif  with  a  fork.    This  was  the  beginning. 

From  this  the  harmony  spread.  John  was  awakened 
one  morning  by  the  sound  of  hammers.  Carpenters  had 
begun  to  build  a  shed  in  the  yard,  and  nails  were  enter- 
ing the  boards  with  cacophonous  percussion.  In  an  in- 
stant old  Counterpoint  was  outside  in  his  night-shin, 
leading  the  men  with  his  conductor's  baton.  By  careful 
training  he  succeeded  in  arranging  their  work  so  that  the 
notes  of  the  nails  at  each  stroke  composed  with  the  vi- 
brations of  other  nails,  and  all  day  the  chorus  of  harmony 
floated  from  the  shed,  tinkling  like  a  beautiful  shower. 
Shed  after  shed  was  thus  built  to  satisfy  John  Counter- 
point's craving  for  new  musical  harmonies.  It  was  the 
Counterpoint  front  fence  that  was  John's  greatest  trial. 
Boys  passed  and  repassed,  and  never  by  any  chance  did 
one  forget  to  drag  a  stick  across  the  pickets.  At  last  John 
had  an  inspiration.  Me  would  make  the  fence  a  xylo- 
phone, and  arrange  the  pickets  so  that  when  a  small  boy's 
stick  was  drawn  across  them  it  would  rattle  out  a  pleas- 
ant melody.  This  was  easily  accomplished,  and  of  a 
sunny  afternoon  John  Counterpoint  could  often  be  seen 
seated  upon  his  veranda,  watching  for  the  next  performer. 
His  xylophone  palings  became  famous  for  leagues  around. 
They  were  set  for  a  little  air  from  Mozart's  "Serenade," 
cunningly  devised  so  that  even  when  played  backward  the 
tune  was  not  unpleasant. 

But  by  this  time  John's  madness  had  become  more 
violent.    He  began  to  have  wilder  fancies.    He  could 
not  see  a  man  with  three  days'  growth  of  beard  upon  his 
cheeks  but  he  was  reminded  of  the  bristling  cylinder  of  a 
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music-box,  and  he  would  lose  himself  in  thought  specu- 
lating upon  what  tune  the  bristles  would  produce  if  the 
man's  head  were  revolved  across  the  teeth  of  a  musical 
comb.  He  tried  to  experiment  upon  his  butler,  but  the 
servant  objected,  and  gave  notice. 

The  telegraph  wires  about  the  house  next  aroused 
John's  interest,  and  he  planned  to  adjust  them  so  that  they 
would  act  as  Aeolian  harps.  From  this  he  was  diverted 
to  the  howling  of  his  terrier,  and  he  established  a  kennel 
of  dogs  and  tried  to  train  them  to  bark  in  minor  chords. 
But  by  this  time  he  had  come  to  the  state  when  it  was 
only  a  question  of  days  when  something  would  achieve 
the  final  catastrophe  and  his  mind  would  go  to  pieces  in 
an  orchestral  crash.  One  can  not  continue  a  crescendo 
indefinitely.  The  end  soon  came.  The  climax  of  John's 
insanity  arrived.    He  married. 

Mrs.  Counterpoint,  too,  was  a  musician.  It  is  this 
in-and-in  breeding  that  has  produced  so  many  cranks. 
One  night  Mrs.  Counterpoint  awoke  with  a  shriek. 
"John,"  she  cried,  weeping,  "you  snore  in  G  !  I  always 
snore  in  D  sharp  !  Our  honeymoon  has  been  one  long, 
bitter  discord '.  " 

The  crash  had  come  !  The  next  day  John  awoke  per- 
fectly sane.  And  coming  at  last  to  his  right  mind,  John 
Counterpoint  discovered,  what  so  few  reformers  ever  find 
out,  that  most  abuses  originate,  not  in  the  depravity  of 
the  instrument,  but  in  the  perversity  of  the  performer. 
He  had  endeavored  to  correct  the  orchestration  of  the 
world  backward.    But  he  was  now  too  old  to  begin  again. 

+ 

Pigeon  Post  in  the  Army  and  Navy 

Berxhard  1>knnIN<;iio»k  in  Uttttr  /.and  u*d  Mttr.  Translated 
for  the  May  Chautauyuan ,  Mearfville.  Fa. 
Condensed  for  Public  Opinion 

The  remarkably  important  role  which  the  news  depart- 
ment plays  in  war  has  called  into  existence  the  present 
highly  developed  aerial  navigation  as  well  as  placed  the 
winged  messenger,  the  carrier-pigeon,  in  the  service  of 
land  defense  and  the  conduct  of  war  on  water  and  on 
land.  The  department  of  military  carrier-pigeons  consti- 
tutes at  present  such  an  important  branch  of  the  news  sys- 
tem that  the  military  departments  of  every  state  have 
busied  themselves  with  it,  becoming  familiar  with  every 
detail,  and  have  established  its  organization.  Thousands 
of  carrier-pigeons  with  communications  entrusted  to  them 
fly  through  the  air  daily  from  fortress  to  fortress,  from 
large  city  to  large  city,  and  from  the  sea  and  the  coast 
stations  to  the  interior. 

During  the  siege  of  Paris  carrier-pigeons  were  offered 
to  the  French  government  by  the  pigeon  breeders'  union, 
L'Esperance,  and  they  were  accepted  by  the  government. 
In  all  three  hundred  and  sixty  were  brought  out  from 
Paris  by  means  of  an  air-balloon.  Of  these  seventy-four, 
according  to  other  reports,  one  hundred,  returned  again 
to  Paris  and  among  these  were  birds  which  had  traveled 
over  the  route  two  or  three  times.  The  dispatches  were 
prepared  on  collodion  sheets  by  micro-photography. 
These  very  thin  sheets,  each  of  which  held  twenty  thou- 
sand words,  were  put  into  a  quill  which  was  fastened 
lengthwise  with  a  silk  thread  under  a  tail  feather.  On 
arriving  in  Paris  the  pigeons  were  at  once  brought  to  the 
principal  telegraph  office,  where  the  dispatches  were  mag- 
nified by  photographic  methods  and  copied  on  larger 
sheets,  which  were  immediately  cut  into  strips  and  distrib- 
uted among  the  telegraphers  for  dispatching.  In  this  way 
no  less  than  two  and  one  half  million  dispatches  were  sent 
out,  of  which,  however,  only  fifty-two  scries  were  said  to 
have  been  brought  into  the  besieged  city. 

During  the  Spanish-American  war  the  American  com- 
mander of  the  forces  on  shipboard  made  use  of  carrier- 
pigeons  for  bringing  the  dispatches  from  Cuba  to  Tampa. 
In  this  case  they  are  said  not  to  have  proven  especially 


useful.  About  fifty  per  cent  of  the  pigeons  liberated  from 
the  ships  on  the  Cuban  coast  lost  their  way,  and  that 
probably  as  a  result  of  the  excellent  grain  and  maize  of 
Cuba  and  southern  Florida,  which  must  have  exercised  a 
greater  attractive  power  on  the  birds  than  the  usual  rations 
of  the  government  of  the  United  States.  This,  however,  is 
saying  nothing  against  the  trustworthiness  of  the  war 
pigeon  post,  but  it  is  rather  a  hint  that  the  carrier-pigeons 
should  be  trained  in  the  same  region  in  which  they  are  t" 
be  used  in  war.  On  the  other  hand,  the  patrol  boats  on 
the  North  American  coasts,  where  conditions  not  unusiul 
to  the  pigeons  exist,  have  maintained  that  of  the  numer- 
ous birds  sent  out  nine-tenths  have  reached  their  destina- 
tion. We  know  that  the  United  States  during  recent 
years  has  given  great  attention  to  the  department  of  war 
pigeons  especially  for  naval  purposes  and  that  constant 
experiments  have  been  made  for  the  improvement  of  this 
service  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean. 

Although  carrier-pigeons  have  not  been  used  during  a 
war  except  at  the  time  of  the  siege  of  Paris  and  during  the 
recent  war  between  Spain  and  the  United  States,  and  or.r 
can  speak  on  the  subject  from  no  great  practical  experi- 
ence, it  is  yet  a  fact  that  the  military  departments  expect 
much  from  this  news  service  and  the  Russian  minister  <■:" 
war  has  already  gone  so  far  as  to  have  the  so-called  war- 
falcons  trained,  which  in  case  of  war  can  be  used  f<  r 
destroying  and  for  capturing  the  carrier-pigeons. 

+ 

New  Life,  New  Art 

Ci-rtis  HIDDEN  Pahf,  in  the  May  Bookman,  New  York 
Our  country's  life  leaps  out  with  sudden  start 

Forward,  into  the  future  and  the  unknown. 

Must  not  our  art  catch  some  unguessed  of  tone 
Rich  with  new  life !    Shall  we  not  do  our  part 
With  every  thought  of  mind  and  throb  of  heart 

To  throne  our  country  on  the  highest  throne 

And  win  world's  wonder,  blazoning  on  our  own 
Imperial  people  in  imperial  art ! 

Our  art  shall  be  alive,  alert,  aglow 

With  action,  courage,  strength,  and  high  emprise 
Tasting  of  ocean-spray  and  mountain  snow  ; 

Its  songs  shall  thrill  the  blood  like  bugle-cries, 
Its  speech  shall  be  as  deeds,  its  thought  shall  know. 

Its  vision  see  new  centuries  arise. 

Various  Topics 

A  symposium  on  the  problem  of  secondary  education  * 
found  in  the  lutunitional  Review  for  May. 

An  offer  of  $;o.ooo  for  three  orchids  exhibited  at  the  Ant 
werp  horticultural  show  has  been  refused  by  the  owner  ofthe 
flowers. 

The  need  of  oxen  upon  the  farms  in  Cuba  has  given  nse 
to  a  new  use  of  a  college  term.  Wcllesley  responded  to  the 
appeal  ol  destitution  and  now  has  a  •■  Wellesley  team  "  .n 
work  in  the  Guines  valley. 

Hundreds  of  the  best  artisans  of  Finland  already  have 
left  their  lalherland  for  Sweden  and  Norway,  and  hundncU 
more  will  set  sail  for  Canada  and  the  United  States  during 
the  summer,  to  escape  servirc  as  conscripts  in  the  Russian 
army. 

A  white  tiger  was  shot  lately  in  the  Digbrugarh  district  of 
Assam,  according  to  the  Calcutta  Englishman.  He  was 
nine  feet  long  and  in  the  prime  of  life.  The  Calcutta  tax- 
idermist who  prepared  the  skin  stales  that  in  eighteen  years 
he  had  neither  seen  or  heard  of  such  a  thing  as  a  white  tiger, 

Forty  acres  of  ground  has  been  secured  near  the  Catholic 
university  in  Washington,  on  which  it  is  proposed  to  build  * 
Roman  Catholic  woman's  college,  which  is  to  be  modeled 
somewhat  on  the  lines  of  Barnard  college.  It  will  be  callr  t 
Trinity  college,  and  will  be  under  the  control  of  the  Sisters  of 
Our  Lady  of  Namur. 
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Lowell  and  His  Friends 

Jjmui  Rtuull  L^uxtl  and  His  FritmJt.  By  F.dwaid 
I  i«n  Hah.  Cloib.  pp.  y.  (...  Buston: 
Houghton.  Mifflin  k.  Co. 

Three  mem  hers  of  whai  might  be 
termed  the  old  regime  of  Boston  have 
recently  been    recalling  its  vanished 
glories:  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson, 
in  his  "Cheerful  Yesterdays";  Julia 
Ward  Howe,  in  her  "  Reminiscences"; 
and  Edward  Everett 
Hale,  in  his  "  Lowell  and 
His  Friends."  Varied 
as  are  their  recollections, 
one  can  not  read  them 
without  detecting  a  com- 
mon conviction,  none  the 
iess  strong  because  im- 
plied rather  than  express- 
ed, that  the  golden  age 
of  Boston   has  passed. 
It  would   take  a  good 
deal  of  courage  to  gain- 
say it,  having  before  us 
Or.  Hale's  description  of 
Boston    in   the  forties, 
when  "Lowell  could  talk 
with  Wendell  Philips  or 
applaud  him  when  he 
spoke.   He  could  go  into 
Garrison's  printing  office 
with  a  communication. 
He  could  discuss  meta- 
physics or   ethics  with 
Brownson.    ...  He 
could   lounge   into  the 
•Corner   Book  Store,' 
where  James  T.  Fields 
would  show  him  the  new 
Tennyson,  or  where  the 
Mutual  Admiration  So- 
ciety (John  G.  Palfrey, 
Charles  Sumner,  G.  S. 
Hillard,  H.  W.  Long- 
fellow,   and  Cornelius 
Conway  Felton )  would 
leave  an  epigram  or  two 
behind.     Or   he  could 
hear    Everett,  or  Par- 
sons, or  Webster,  orSilli- 
man,  or  Walker  read  a 
poem  or  lecture  at  the 
Odeon.     He  could  dis- 
cuss with  a  partner  in 
the  dance  the  moral  sig- 
nificance of   the  Fifth 
Symphony  of  Beethoven 
in  comparison  with  lessons  of  the  Second 
or  the  Seventh.    Another  partner  in  the 
quadrille  would  reconcile  for  him  the 
conflict  of  free  will  and  foreknowledge. 
In  saying  such  things  I  am  not  invent- 
ing the  instances.  .  .  .  Mr.  Emerson 
lectured  for  him ;  Allston's  pictures  were 
hung  in  galleries  for  him;  Fanny  Elssler 
danced  for  him,  and  Braham  sang  for 
him.    The  world  worked  for  him — or 
labored  for  him.    And  he  entered  into 
the  labors  of  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  men." 

It  is  with  Lowell's  relations  with  such 
friends  as  these  that  Dr.  Hale  is  chiefly 
concerned.  His  book  is  written  in  a 
purely  reminiscent  mood  :  there  is  no 
attempt  at  character  analysis,  or  literary 
interpretation,  or  even  biographical  de- 
tail. Dr.  Hale  has  classified  his  mem- 
ories by  subject  rather  than  in  chrono- 
logical order.    Four  chapters  deal  with 


Harvard  at  different  periods,  one  with 
the  Atlantic  Monthly,  one  with  Boston, 
one  with  Concord,  four  with  affairs  al- 
most purely  personal. 

Dr.  Hale  writes  enthusiastically  of 
Harvard  in  the  thirties,  when  "  literature 
was  the  fashion  and  not  five  men  in 
college  ever  saw  a  daily  newspaper";  of 
the  formation  of  the  Alpha  Delta  Phi 
chapter  with  its  famous  roll  of  charter 
members;  of  the  publication  of  /lar- 
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JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL 

Fram  a  Cray**  by 

7'ardiana  with  Lowell's  department  of 
"Skillygoliana,"  the  title  derived  by  him 
from  "skillygolce.  a  poor,  thin  watery- 
kind  of  broth  or  soup  served  out  to 
prisoners  in  the  hulks,  paupers  in  work- 
houses, and  the  like."  He  takes  occa- 
sion to  put  his  thumb  on  some  of  the 
absurd  stories  about  Lowell's  suspension 
from  Harvard.  It  was  due  entirely,  Dr. 
Hale  tells  us,  to  his  indifference  to  col- 
lege regulations,  particularly  the  require- 
ment to  attend  morning  prayers:  more- 
over, he  was  not  really  suspended  but 
"  rusticated,"  that  is,  sent  to  the  home  of 
the  Rev.  Barzillai  Frost  at  Concord  to 
spend  six  weeks  before  his  graduation 
under  the  tutelage  of  that  gentleman, 
who  was  all  that  his  name  implies.  "  I 
have  heard  it  said  that  there  was  some 
mysterious  offense  which  he  committed," 
writes  Dr.  Hale.  "And,  again,  I  have 
heard  it  said  that  he  had  Income  grossly' 


intemperate;  all  of  which  is  the  sheerest 
nonsense." 

It  has  often  been  intimated  that  Lowell 
chafed  under  the  regular  requisitions  of 
the  duties  of  a  professor  when  he  suc- 
ceeded Longfellow  at  Harvard.  Dr. 
Hale  admits  that  he  occasionally  gave 
expression,  sometimes  serious  and  some- 
times gay,  of  his  dislike  of  the  necessary 
drudgery  such  work  involves;  but  he 
had  accepted  it  for  better  and  for  worse, 
and  he  went  through  it 
loyally,  gladly  availing 
himself  of  every  oppor- 
tunity to  be  of  service  to 
the  young  men  under  his 
instruction. 

I.o well  officiated  a  S 
president  of  the  Harvard 
alumni  from  1874-76 
and  in  that  capacity  re- 
ceived, in  reply  to  a  re- 
quest for  an  anniversary 
ode,  the  following  char- 
acteristic note  from 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes: 
••  My  dear  James:  Some- 
body has  written  a  note 
in  your  name  requesting 
me  to  furnish  a  few 
verses  for  some  occasion 
which  he  professes  to  be 
interested  in.  I  am  sat- 
isfied, of  course,  that  it 
is  a  forgery.  I  know 
that  you  would  not  do 
such  a  thing  as  ask  a 
brother  writer,  utterly 
exhausted  by  his  centen- 
nial efforts,  to  endanger 
his  health  and  compro- 
mise his  reputation  by 
any  damnable  iteration 
of  spasmodic  squeezing. 
So  I  give  you  fair  warn- 
ing that  some  dangerous 
person  is  using  your 
name  and  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  great  love 
I  bear  you  to  play  upon 
my  feelings." 

Dr.  Hale  considers 
Lowell  one  ot  the  ablest 
and  most  conscientious 
editors  America  ever 
produced.  On  the  At- 
lantic Monthly  he  work- 
ed on  an  average  more 
than  fifteen  hours  a  day.  This  means 
that  he  really  read  the  manuscripts 
he  had  in  hand,  that  he  really  looked 
oyer  the  range  of  the  world's  inter- 
ests to  see  what  he  wanted,  and  tried 
to  engage  such  writers  as  were  best 
fitted  for  his  purpose.  His  acquaintance 
with  men  and  women  thus  became 
larger,  and  Dr.  Hale  tells  a  number  of 
stories  of  encouragement  given  to  young 
writers  at  the  beginning  of  their  career. 
When  Aldrich,  somewhat  timidly,  sent 
his  first  poem  to  the  Atlantic,  Lowell  at 
once  recognized  its  worth  and  sent  to 
him  the  most  cordial  thanks.  Many- 
years  after  Aldrich  tound  himself,  in 
turn,  editor  ol  the  Atlantic.  Lowell, 
then  at  the  height  of  his  reputation,  sent 
a  poem  to  the  magazine.  Aldrich  had 
the  wit  to  copy,  in  acknowledging  the 
manuscript,  the  very  note  which  Lowell 
wrote  to  him,  most  kindly,  twenty  years 
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before,  in  which  he  recognized  the  value 
of  his  first  contribution.  Lowell  came 
around  to  the  oltice  at  once  and  told 
Aldrich  that  he  had  almost  determined 
him  "to  adopt  a  literary  career." 

Dr.  Hale  regards  Swell's  ministry  to 
Kngland  as  his  greatest  political  service 
to  his  country.  He  was  peculiarly  well 
titled  for  the  function  of  diplomacy.  "In 
private  society  he  was  a  favorite,  as  he 
was  everywhere,"  says  Dr.  Hale.  "In 
1 882  somebody  told  me  in  London  the 
story  of  an  invitation  which  Lord  Gran- 


The  Philippines  and  Round  About 

Tit  rti.iffiiui  and  h.nnd  Abut.  By  Mujur  O.  J. 
Vol  n i .1 1 1  muni1.  Cle4h,  pp.  *y  f-  .  New 
Vmk  :  Tlie  Marinillan  Cu. 

Major  Yoi  n<;hi  sbanii  here  makes  a 
chatty  report  of  his  observations  during 
a  short  stay  at  Manila,  just  before  the 
beginning  of  the  conflict  between  our 
troops  and  the  Filipinos.  The  officer  of 
the  Queen's  own  corps  of  guides  is  a 
good  traveler,  as  we  know  from  his 
former  hooks;  here,  as  before,  he  makes 
the  little  incidents  of  his  trip  serve  as  a 
condiment  for  the  solid  dishes  he  sets 
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Hlwfktan,  Mifflin  <V  C*.l 

ELMWOOD 


villc  had  sent  him.  Lord  Granville,  in 
a  friendly  note,  asked  him  to  dinner, 
saying  at  the  same  time  that  he  knew 
how  foolish  it  was  to  give  such  short 
notice  Mo  the  most  engaged  man  in 
London.'  Lowell  replied  that  "the  most 
engaged  man  is  glad  to  dine  with  the 
most  engaging.'  Lowell  was  to  a  re- 
markable degree  a  favorite  with  all 
classes  of  F.nglish  people.  He  satisfied 
the  administration  of  President  Hayes 
who  sent  him.  He  satisfied  all.  perhaps, 
save  certain  Irish- Americans. 

In  his  closing  chapter,  Home  Again, 
Dr.  Hale  dwells  on  the  changes  Lowell's 
seven  years  abroad  had  wrought  in 
Elmwood,  Cambridge,  and  Boston.  So 
many  deaths  of  old  friends,  so  many 
changes  in  the  daily  life  of  the  people 
around  him!  Yet  he  tells  us  that  Lowell 
was  glad  to  be  at  home;  to  pick  up  his 
dropped  stitches:  and  to  renew  old  as- 
sociations. His  letters  were  never  more 
interesting  than  in  these  closing  years, 
his  lectures  and  addresses  were  never 
more  brilliant  j  the  wit  of  his  conversa- 
tion sparkled  as  brightly  and  happily 
as  ever,  and,  according  to  Dr.  Hale, 
he  never  seemed  more  cheerful  and 
companionable  and  cordial  and  wise 
than  in  his  seventh  decade. 

E.  O.  C. 


before  us  from  lime  to  time.  The  writer 
confirms  the  reports  of  Admiral  Dewey's 
troubles  with  the  Germans,  quotes  the 
admiral's  threat  to  tire  on  the  German 
ships  if  his  harbor  rules  were  again 
broken,  and  his  statement  that  he  knew 
this  would  mean  war.  This  is  sufficient 
evidence  that  the  protestations  of  the 
administration  and  of  the  German 
premier  that  there  was  no  friction  are 
diplomatic  aftermath  which  the  private 
citizen  has  no  interest  in  sustaining. 
We  have  heard  from  time  to  time  of  the 
education  of  Aguinaldo.  and  have  even 
seen  in  the  illustrated  papers  pictures  of 
the  college  where  he  studied  at  Honj; 
Kong.  Major  Younghusband  found  him 
to  be  intelligent,  but  the  Filipino  gen- 
eral disclosed  the  breadth  of  his  ••  edu- 
cation "  by  inquiring  whether  or  not 
Australia  was  a  part  of  America,  and 
whether  the  British  or  the  Americans 
were  the  victors  at  the  battle  of  Omdur- 
man  that  had  been  mentioned  in  a 
discussion  of  the  effectiveness  of  various 
firearms. 

In  his  chapter  on  the  future  of  the 
islands,  Major  Younghusband  hardly 
discloses  his  own  opinion  as  to  the  wis- 
dom of  retention  by  us;  he  quotes 
the  arguments  made  here  for  and 
against    retention,   and    concludes  by 


intimating  that  after  we  have  tried 
ruling  them  awhile  we  may  be  willing 
to  let  Great  Britain  show  us  how  it 
ought  to  be  done,  we  taking  the  British 
West  Indian  islands  in  exchange.  Ad- 
miral Dewey's  opinion  on  this  point,  as 
stated  to  the  author,  is  quoted  as  fol- 
lows :  "I  do  honestly  think,"  the  ad- 
miral said,  after  thinking  carefully  a 
minute,  "  that  the  retention  of  these 
islands  would  be  the  wisest  course  lo 
pursue.  American  trade  is,  next  to  the 
British,  the  most  important  in  China 
and  the  far  east,  and  to  fos- 
ter, protect,  and  increase 
that  trade  we  want  that 
local  influence  in  these  wa- 
ters which  actual  occupa- 
tion can  alone  insure." 

The  author  has  had  much 
experience  in  gove  rn  i  ng 
eastern  peoples,  and  he 
thinks  the  Filipinos  can  be 
managed  if  Aguinaldo  ami 
the  leaders  are  got  rid  of; 
regulars  only  must  be  useil 
for  garrison  duty,  and  an 
absolute  despotism  is  the 
only  form  of  goxernmrr.i 
that  will  succeed.  Maior 
Younghusband  can  not  say 
enough  in  praise  of  the  \o- 
unteers,  looking  at  them 
merely  as  fighting  ir a  trial, 
and  he  "  feels  bound  to 
record  the  fact  that  a  belter- 
behaved,  more  orderly  set 
of  men  than  these  18,000 
volunteers  could  not  be 
found  in  any  captured  city." 
The  roundabout  chapters 
are  on  visits  to  Saigon  .1 
good  example  of  French 
colonial  managements 
Java,  and  some  odds  and 
ends  of  information  that 
would  be  valuable  to  one 
intending  to  visit  the  Phil- 
ippines. One  can  not  skip 
a  page  without  feeling  that  he  has 
missed  a  bit  of  humor  or  information. 

+ 

Briefer  Notice* 

Dr.  C.  W.  Doyle's  stories  of  the 
people  of  the  Terai,  the  great  jungle 
that  skirts  the  foothills  of  the  Himalayas 
in  the  province  of  Humaon,  are  very 
different  from  what  we  would  be  led  to 
expect  from  his  preface  in  which  he  re- 
fers lo  the  I'adans  as  a  simple  "Arca- 
dian" people.  They  may  be  guileless, 
though  there  are  few  signs  of  it,  and 
Ram  Deen,  who  is  the  hero  of  every 
story  that  has  a  hero,  is  a  man  who  jus- 
tifies murder  on  a  variety  of  grounds 
that  appear  slight  to  the  Caucasian. 
However,  there  is  a  new  "  atmosphere" 
in  which  the  author  has  himself  lived  , 
and  the  phases  of  character  here  pre- 
sented are  equally  novel  and  interest- 
ing. ("The  Taming  of  the  Jungle.'' 
Cloth,  pp.  zoo.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co., 
Philadelphia.) 

How  thoroughly  Frederick  Palmer 
■'  beat  "  every  other  New  York  news- 
paper correspondent  during  the  Oeco- 
Turkish  war,  is  a  familiar  story.  We 
remembered  his  exploits  the  momer: 
we  saw  his  name  on  the  striking  cover 
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of  -  In  the  Klondyke."  and  we  were  con- 
fident that  he  had  written  something 
worth  reading.    This  proves  to  be  the 

fact.  The  trip  to  the  gold  fields,  the  life 
and  character  of  the  miners,  and  the 
whole  history  of  the  "strike"  in  the 
Klondyke  region  is  told  in  a  very  inter- 
esting fashion.  The  illustrations  are 
very  good,  and  the  book  is  not  by  any 
means  to  be  placed  in  the  ephemeral 
class.  The  literature  of  the  gold  dis- 
coveries in  the  west  has  a  permanent 
place  in  our  history  ;  it  appeals  to  human 
interest  with  peculiar 
force  because  of  its 
romantic  character. 
And  the  history  of  the 
Klondyke  is  and  will  be 
of  minor  interest  only 
!*cause  it  exercised  no 
great  influence  on  the 
development  of 
the  nation.  (Cloth,  pp. 
:i8,  Si. 50.  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  New 
York.) 

-Each  Life  Unfulfill- 
ed"— the  woman's  be- 
cause she  failed  in  her 
art.  and  the  man's  be- 
cause he  failed  to  win 
the  woman.  Anna 
Chapin  Ray's  story  is 
lounded  on  the  rather 
dreary  doctrine  that  suc- 
cess can  come  only 
through  suffering.  The 
book  is  well  constructed, 
but  unsatisfying.  And 
the  theory  does  not  work 
out  well.  We  are  led 
to  believe  that  the  man's 
success  as  a  writer  was 
due  to  the  fires  through 
which  he  had  passed, 
but  it  is  altogether  prob- 
able that  he  would  have 
traded  this  success  for 
the  failure  of  the  woman 
—if  he  could  have  had 
the  woman  too.  (Cloth, 
pp.  257.  Little,  Brown 
a  Co.,  Boston.) 

Rounsevelle  Wildman, 
our  consul  at  Hong 
Kong,  whose  connection 
with  our  negotiations 
with  the  Filipinos  last 
year  made  his  name  very 
tamiliar  to  newspaper 
readers,  has  published  a 
volume  of  ••  Tales  of  the 
Malayan  Coast."  There  is  more  in  the 
manner  of  their  telling  than  in  the 
stories  themselves.  Mr.  Wildman  is 
a  trained  writer  (at  one  time  he  was 
editor  of  the  Overland  Monthly),  and 
Irom  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  people  among  whom  he  has  ly  ed  for 
nine  years  at  various  posts  in  the  far 
east  he  has  derived  some  very  good 
short-story  material,  the  more  interest- 
ing to  Americans  just  now  because  the 
Malay  character  is  deeply  involved  in  a 
great  national  question.  (Cloth,  $1. 
Lothrop  Pub.  Co.,  Boston.) 

Tom  Hall's  "Tales"  bears  on  the 
cover  a  silhouette  of  a  train  boy  carry- 
ing a  pile  of  books  to  a  fair  passenger, 
from  which  we  conclude  that  the  stories 
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are  considered  proper  meat  for  train 
consumption,  an  opinion  in  which  we 
agree.    Some  are  laid  to  Indian-tighting 

days  in  Wyoming,  some  in  New  York, 
and  some  in  Cuba.  The  tale  of  the 
woman  who  conveyed  laudanum  to  a 
prison  that  some  confined  soul  (anyone 
would  do)  might  escape  is,  we  suppose, 
a  jibe  at  sentimental  woman,  but  the 
shaft  is  clumsily  aimed.  (Cloth,  $1.25. 
F.  A.  Stokes  Co.) 

*  Memoirs  of  Sergeant  Bourgogne," 
compiled  from  the  original  manuscript 
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CROSSING  THE  CHILKOOT  PASS 


by  Paul  Cottin,  is  an  apparently  authen- 
tic chronicle  of  one  of  Napoleon's  sol- 
diers, covering  the  years  1812  and  1813. 
Of  the  memoirs  of  officers  we  have  a  sur- 
feit, but  the  private  soldier  seldom  gets 
his  reminiscences  into  print.  The  ser- 
geant's story  of  the  retreat  from  Moscow 
is  extremely  graphic  ;  there  is  a  feeling 
that  the  writer  is  not  trying  to  awe  one, 
but  is  simply  telling  what  he  saw  and 
experienced.  So  far  as  we  remember 
there  is  no  better  account  than  this  of 
the  terrible  sufferings  of  Napoleon's 
men  after  the  retreat  began.  The  nar- 
rator keeps  very  close  to  his  own  exper- 
iences, but  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that  his  experiences  were  typi- 
cal of  a  campaign  on  which  men  forgot 
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what  it  was  to  eat  or  sleep  or  remove 
their  accouterments.  (Cloth,  pp.  355. 
$1.50.  Ooubleday  &  McClure  Co.,  New 
York.) 

"Germany,  Her  People  and  Their 
Story,"  by  Augusta  Hale  ( •ifford,  is  an 
attempt  to  present  in  popular  form  the 
history  of  the  rise  of  the  German  empire 
from  Arminius  to  Emperor  William  II. 
Younger  readers  will  obtain  clearer 
ideas  from  it  than  they  would  from  a 
more  "  scientific  "  political  history.  The 
picturesque  has  bicri  woven  into  the 
chronicle  wherever  pos- 
sible, and  a  good  sense  of 
proportion  has  enabled 
Mrs.  Gifford  to  compress 
her  story  into  six  hundred 
pages  without  omitting 
anything  absolutely  es- 
sential. The  book  would, 
we  think,  be  useful  for 
supplementary  reading 
in  graded  schools.  We 
do  not  intend  to  give  the 
impression  that  it  is  suit- 
ed only  for  young  read- 
ers ;  it  is  meat  quite 
strong  enough  for  those 
of  mature  years.  .Cloth, 
pp.601.  $i-7S-  Lothrop 
Pub.  Co.,  Boston.) 

"Throne  Makers,"  by 
William  Roscoe  Thayer, 
contains  sketches  of  Bis- 
marck, Napoleon  111. 
Kossuth,  and  Garibaldi, 
and  four  "portraits."  the 
subjects  of  which  are 
Carlyle,  Tintoret.  Gior- 
dano Bruno,  and  Bryant. 
The  Bismarck  and  Napo- 
leon papers  lack  the 
judicial  quality  that  is  es- 
sential to  higher  merit  in 
political  biography  o  f 
whatever  scope.  The 
sketches  of  Kossuth  and 
Garibaldi  are  more  satis- 
factory. The  cream  of 
the  book,  however,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  portraits 
of  Tintoret  and  Bruno 
which  are  of  permanent 
value  ;  the  others  would 
hardly  repay  more  than 
casual  reading.  These 
two  papers,  alone,  entitle 
the  book  to  a  place  on 
carefully  filled  shelves  of 
biography.  (Cloth,  pp. 
321;.  $1.50.  Houghton. 
Boston.) 

"  The  Measure  of  a  Man,"  by  E. 
Livingston  Prcscolt,  affords  an  oppor- 
tunity to  study  a  "  man"  and  a  "gentle- 
man" in  contrast.  Dragoon-Sergeant 
Monck.  the  son  of  a  serving  man  and 
grandson  of  a  coachman,  outmatches 
the  "  born  gentleman"  at  ever)'  point. 
The  contrast  is  rather  interesting,  but 
we  must  say  that  it  would  be  quite  rash 
to  expect  the  flower  of  chivalry  often  to 
spring  from  the  soil  that  nourished 
Sadoc  Monck.  The  woman  in  the  case 
is  entirely  unworthy  of  the  struggle  for 
her  favor,  and  this  fact  in  some  measure 
impairs  the  interest  of  the  story. 
Cloth,  pp.  302.  Si. 35.  R.  F-  Fenno 
&  Co.,  New  York.) 
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NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK 

TUESDAY,  MAY  2 

Domestic. — General  Otis  cabled  that 
General  Lawton's  column  had  captured 
Bali  nay  and  villages  in  its  vicinity. . . 
Decrees  of  reform  in  the  Cuban  laws 
were  issued  by  the  military  authorities 

 Postmaster-General  Smith  ordered 

that  pamphlets  prepared  by  Edward  At- 
kinson be  excluded  from  the  mails  to  the 
Philippines,  on  the  ground  that  they  are 
seditious. . .  .The  bodies  of  252  soldiers 
who  died  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  were 
buried  with  military  honors  in  Arlington 

cemetery,  near  Washington  Senator 

Kyle,  of  South  Dakota,  resigned  the 
chairmanship  of  the  government  indus- 
trial commission..  . The  result  of  the 
municipal  election  in  Baltimore  was  the 
defeat  of  Mayor  Malster  (Rep.)  for  re- 
election by  Thomas  G.  Hayes  ipem.)  by 
about  6,000  plurality. 

Foreign. — The  Siamese  port  of  Chan- 
taboon  has  been  ceded  to  France.... 
Discussion  over  Italy's  foreign  policy  was 
continued  in  the  chamber  of  deputies 
. . .  .Dr.  Edouard  von  Simson,  the  Ger- 
man lawyer  and  politician,  died. 

WEDNESDAY.  MAY  3 

Domestic— There  were  further  fruit- 
less conferences  at  Manila  between  the 
Filipino  envoys  and  American  officials  ; 
General  Otis  still  declines  to  grant  the 
concessions   asked   by  the  insurgent 

emissaries  Mataafa,  the  rebel  chiel- 

tain  in  Samoa,  has  accepted  an  armis- 
tice ;  the  Germans  declined  to  sign  the 
proclamation. . .  .The  president  appoint- 
ed Herbert  W.  Green,  minister  to  Per- 
sia, Julius  G.  Lay  consul-general  at 
Barcefona,  and  Stanton  Sickles  secre- 
tary of  legation  at  Madrid . . .  .The  Ken- 
tucky monument  to  both  union  and 
confederate  soldiers  was  dedicated  on 
the  Chickamauga  battlefield. 

Foreign. — The  escort  to  General 
Kitchener's  envoy  in  Egypt,  was  attacked 
by  the  rebel  claimant  to  the  throne  of 
the  sultan  of  Darfour.  and  120  men  were 

slain  The  Spanish  cabinet  council 

decided  to  devote  $100,000  to  improving 
the  fortifications  in  the  Canary  islands 
. . .  The  Italian  ministry  resigned,  owing 
to  failure  to  receive  support  for  its 
Chinese  policy.... An  African  caravan 
led  by  two  Europeans,  was  attacked  by 
native  tribesmen,  who  killed  fifty  porters. 

THURSDAY,  MAY  4 

Domestic. — General  MacArthur's  di- 
vision, after  hard  fighting,  captured  the 
town  ol  San  Tomas  ;  the  rebels  are  ex- 
pected to  make  a  stand  at  A  ray  at  

Advices  from  Auckland  confirm  reports 
of  a  cessation  of  hostilities  in  Samoa, 
and  add  that  Mataafa  has  withdrawn 

his  forces  Ex-CommissaryGcneral 

Eagan  has  been  expelled  from  member- 
ship in  the  military  order  of  the  Loyal 
Legion ....  The    troops    at  Wardner, 
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Idaho,  have  captured  104  of  the  riot- 
ing miners. 

Foreign. — France  made  a  protest 
against  the  reduction  of  interest  on 
Spain's  foreign  debt. . .  .The  report  of  I 
the  Pacific  cable  committee  in  London 
advocated  the  cable's  construction,  it 
being  proposed  that  the  colonies  should  | 
bear  the  expense  and  that  England 
should  give  a  subsidy. ..  .The  Italian 
government  has  extended  for  three 
months  the  time  within  which  the  last 
of  the  Cerruti  claims  shall  be  paid  by 
Colombia. 

FRIDAY,  MAY  5 

Domestic— General  MacArthur's  di- 
vision occupied  the  town  of  San  Fer- 
nando, after  the  rebels  had  set  fire  to 
and  evacuated  it;  General  Lawton's 
capture  of  Balinag  was  accompanied  by 
hard  fighting  ;  the  rebels  south  of  Man- 
ila made  an  ineffectual  effort  to  break 
through  the  lines  of  General  Ovenshine 

 Official  assurances  have  been  given 

to  this  government  that  American  in- 
terests in  China  will  not  be  affected  by 
the  Anglo-Russian  agreement. . . .  Rear- 
Admiral  Edwin  Stewart,  paymaster- 
general  ol  the  navy,  was  placed  on  the 
retired  list,  and  l'ay-Direclor  Albert  S. 
Kenny  was  appointed  to  succeed  him 
....The  gunboat  Vixen  was  ordered 
to  Blueficlds,  Nicaragua. . .  .The  trans- 
fer of  the  Yerkes  railroad  interests  in 
Chicago  to  the  Elkins-Widener  syndi- 
cate was  practically  completed. 

Foreign. — Lord  Rosebery  made  two 
speeches  in  London,  criticising  the 
government  and  declaring  his  intention 

not  to  return  to  active  politics  Joseph 

Chamberlain,  British  secretary  ol  stale 
for  the  colonies,  has  sent  a  firmly  worded 
demand  on  the  Transvaal  regarding  the 
grievances  of  the  uitlanders,  to  which 
President  Kruger  replied  with  equal 
firmness. 

SATURDAY,  MAY  6 

Domestic. — General  Lawton's  col- 
umn advanced  to  a  position  two  and  a 
half  miles  north  of  Balinag,  meeting 
slight  opposition. . .  .ThecruiserCAiVdjfr) 
sailed  from  Gibraltar  for  Tangier  with  a 
view  to  hastening  the  settlement  of 
American  claims  against  Morocco. . . . 
A  temporary  arrangement  has  been 
reached  with  the  government  of  Nica- 
ragua regarding  the  claims  of  American 
merchants  at  Bluefields. ..  .General 
Merriam  advocated  martial  law  as  the 
only  remedy  for  such  mining  troubles 

as  those  at  Wardner,  Idaho  A  mob 

of  2,000  strike  sympathizers  made  it  im- 
possible to  operate  street  cars  with 
safety  in  West  Duluth.  Minnesota. 

Foreign. — M.  de  Freycinet  resigned 
the  portfolio  of  war  in  the  French  cab- 
net;  he  was  succeeded  by  M.  Camille 
Krantz.  minister  of  public  works;  Sen- 
ator Monestier  succeeded  M.  Krantz 
. ..  .The  notes  exchanged  between  the 
governments  of  Great  Britain  and 
Russia  regarding  spheres  of  influence 
in  China  were  made  public  in  London 
...  .A  large  German  squadron  left  Kiel 
for  a  long  cruise  to  experiment  with  re- 
cent inventions  lor  the  improvement  of 
the  service. 

SUNDAY.  MAY  7 

Domestic— Two  mass-meetings  were 
held  in  Chicago  to  uphold  the  course  of 
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the  administration  in  the  Philippines 
....  The  report  of  the  military  court 
appointed  to  investigate  General  Miles 's 
charges  regarding  army  rations,  was 
made  public;  the  board  finds  that  the 
evidence  was  insufficient  to  sustain  the 
ch.irge  of  chemical  treatment  of  beef, 
but  that  the  canned  roast  beef  was  not 
a  fit  ration  for  the  army. . .  .The  presi 
dent  has  ordered  the  military  com- 
manders in  the  Philippines,  Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico  to  suggest  what  alterations 
in  the  established  ration  would  be  con- 
ducive to  the  better  health  of  troops 
serving  in  tropical  climates. 

Foreign. — The  French  minister  to 
China  has  demanded  mining  concessions 
to  the  value  of  i  ,200,000  taels  in  the 
province  of  Sze-Chuen  as  indemnity  for 
the  recent  imprisonment  of  a  French 
priest. . .  .The  British  colonial  cruiser 
Diana  arrived  at  St.  John's,  N.  F.,  with 
her  bows  stove  by  collision  with  an  ice 
floe. . .  .Captain  Sir  Herbert  S.  Nayior- 
Leyland,  Bart.,  died  in  London;  he  was 
a  Liberal  member  of  parliament. 

MONDAY,  MAY  8 

Domestic. — Two  American  gunboats 
proceeded  up  the  San  Fernando  river, 
north  of  Manila.shelling  rebel  earthworks 
on  the  bank  as  far  as  Guagua.  which 
was  captured ....  Rear-Admiral  John  C. 
Watson  has  been  ordered  to  Manila  to 
relieve  Admiral  Dewey,  in  command  o; 
the  Asiatic  station . . .  .General  Miles  de- 
clined to  comment  on  the  report  of  the 
beef  court  of  inquiry. . .  .The  president 
and  Mrs.  McKinley  left  Washington  for 
Hot  Springs,  Ya.,  wher?  they  will  re 
main  a  week  or  ten  days. ..  .General 
Wilson,  governor  of  the  new  depart- 
ment, Matanzas-Santa  Clara,  reports 
that  there  are  no  bandits  there,  and  the 
rural  police  service  is  to  be  abolished 

 Storms  in  Texas,  Oklahoma,  and 

Georgia  have  done  great  damage. 

Foreign. — A  committee  of  the  reich 
stag  has  reported  the  meat  inspection 
bill  in  a  shape  so  hostile  to  Americar. 
interests  that  it  will  probably  not  receive 

the  government's  sanction  There 

was  a  tumult  in  the  French  chamber  ot 
deputies  over  questions  regarding  the 
cause  of  the  resignation  of  M.  de  Frey 
cinet,  minister  of  war. 


Low  Ratea  to  Minneapolis 

On  account  of  the  annual  meeting,  Gtntn'. 
Assembly  of  tht  Prtshyttrian  Ckureh,  the 
Chicago  &  North- Western  Railway  will  tell 
low  rate  tickets  to  Minneapolitand  return  oe 
May  16-18,  limited  to  Jane  3,  1&99,  at  oat 
fare  pint  #2- 00.  Tickets  honored  on  the 
North-Western  Limited,  electric  lighted 
throughout,  leaving  Chicago  daily  '"-5° 
P.  M.  Other  trains  leave  Chicago  at  9  00 
A.  M.,  10.00  P.  M.  and  1015  P.  M-  F« 
full  information  apply  to  any  ticket  agent  or 
address 

H.  A.  Grots.  46>  Broadway,  New  Vock 
City. 
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BUSINESS  AND  FINANCE 


The  Boiine..  Situation 

Selected  and  Coodeaied  (or  Piratic  1 
THE  GENERAL  SITUATION 
/Wi  AVWne,  New  York,  May  6 

It  is  not  inconsistent  nor  strange  if 
business  halts,  because   it  has  been 
crowded  to  the  utmost  for  four  months 
in  anticipating  future  needs  on  account 
of  new  combinations  proposed.    In  some 
cases  prices  have  been  advanced  so  far 
as  to  check  new  business,  and  in  others 
works  have  been  engaged  so  far  ahead 
that  new  orders  can  not  now  be  taken. 
Vet  new  business   in  amount  which 
would  have  been  astonishing  two  years 
ago  is  still  coming  forward,  and  the  vol- 
untary advance  in  wages  by  the  sixteen 
liessemcr  firms  of  the  central  associa- 
tion, and  by  the  Frick  coke  works  whose 
>hipments  in  April.  30.452  cars.werethe 
ntavicst  ever  known,  show  confidence. 
At  Buffalo  and  in  Idaho  strikes  are  caus- 
ng  trouble,  but  labor  questions  else- 
where do  not  affect  general  business. 

WHKAT  AND  CORN 

The  grain  movement  has  fallen  off, 
only  2,464,148  bushels  having  been  re- 
ceived at  the  west  during  the  week, 
igainst  4.7^5.519  last  year,  and  of  corn 
only  2,677,417  have  been  exported, 
gainst  4.545.749  last  year,  while  wheat 
exports  from  both  coasts  have  been  bet- 
t".  3.545.757  bushels,  flour  included, 
against  2,654,237  last  year.  Low  prices 
htip  the  wheat  movement,  and  the  gen- 
eral belief  that  the  injury  to  winter 
wheat  has  been  largely  made  up  by 
spring  seeding.  Cash  wheat  shows  no 
fluctuation  for  the  week  but  corn  is 
about  half  a  cent  lower. 

IRON  AND  STF.EI. 

Nearly  all  iron  works  are  crowded  for 
months  ahead,  but  a  good  many  are 
catching  up  with  their  orders,  which 
naverccently  diminished.  This  appears 
m  almost  every  line,  though  partly  be- 
cause works  are  temporarily  stopped 
•rom  accepting  new  orders  by  the  pen- 


Country  House 
Furnishings. 

Oriental  Rugs, 
Chinese  and  Japanese  Mattings, 
Lace  and  Muslin  Curtains, 
Tapestries  and  Chintzes,  Beds  and 
Redding. 
Estimates  Furnished. 
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dency  of  many  combinations.  The  -re- 
port that  all  the  great  companies  are  to 
be  melted  into  one  influences  the  stock 
market,  but  is  still  scarcely  credited, 
and  the  raising  of  foreign  prices  where 
American  competition  is  no  longer  felt 
is  suggestive.  Pig  is  nowhere  higher, 
nor  has  any  class  of  finished  products 
established  higher  prices,  though  in 
many  the  demand  exceeds  supplies. 
London  speculation  made  a  higher  quo- 
tation for  tin  at  25.85  cts  ,  although  At- 
lantic receipts  in  April,  5,105  tons,  were 
the  largest  on  record,  and  copper  is 
stronger  at  19.25  cts.  for  lake,  although 
European  stocks  are  rising. 

WOOL  ASl>  COTTON 

Wool  sales  for  the  week  have  been 
large,  8,859,853  lbs.,  owing  to  sales  of 
over  a  million  pounds  Australian  in 
bond  for  export,  and  heavy  speculative 
purchases  of  territory.  The  wool  year 
ends  with  heavy  stocks  on  hand,  and 
prices  about  10  per  cent  lower  than 
last  year,  British  prices  averaging  about 
1 1  per  cent  higher  for  Australian  fine, 
but  about  ten  per  cent  lower  for  Eng- 
lish and  cross-bred  wools.  Sales  ol  do- 
mestic wool  in  four  months  have  been 
83.593.735  Ihs..  more  than  in  any  year 
excepting  1897,  when  speculators  were 
taking  in  the  heavy  stocks  which  some  j 
of  them  have  recently  been  selling  at  a 
loss,  but  sales  of  foreign  have  been 
31.725.503  lbs.  for  the  year  against 
•j3.264.350  in  that  year.  The  average 
of  prices  is  a  little  lower  than  a  month 
ago,  with  Ohio  XX  quoted  at  25  cts., 
Ohio  X  at  24.  No.  1  clothing  at  27,  and 
delaine  at  27.  The  cotton  goods  market 
is  the  more  steady  because  some  strikes 
still  limit  production  a  little,  but  is  quite 
encouraging  and  active,  and  in  some 
staples  has  further  advanced.  Cotton 
was  depressed  a  sixteenth  by  better 
crop  prospects,  but  the  loss  was  recov- 
ered on  Friday,  and  the  week  closes 
without  change. 

FAILURES 

Failures  for  the  week  have  been  158 
in  the  United  States  against  238  last 
year,  and  23  in  Canada  against  25  last 
year. 

RAILROAD  EARNINGS 
Gross  earnings  of  all  United  States 
roads  reporting  for  April  or  part  of  the 
month  are  $27.342,132, 4.9  per  cent  over 
last  year  and  13.8  per  cent  over  1892. 
Earnings  for  the  fourth  week  arc  re- 
duced because  the  fourth  week  this  year 
includes  one  less  working  day,  only  one 
Sunday  falling  in  the  fourth  week  last 
year.  Trunk  lines  and  Pacific  roads 
reporting  continue  to  show  a  loss  com- 
pared with  last  year;  on  all  other  classes 
of  roads  April  earnings  arc  larger  than 
1898  and  1892. 

4* 

Financial 

THE  MONEY  MARKET 

Cemmtrtial  *n4  Fin*mci*l  Ckremici*.  New  York, 
May  6 

The  market  for  money  on  call  has 
been  a  little  more  active  this  week, 
gradually  growing  easier.  Money  on 
call,  representing  bankers'  balances, 
has  loaned  at  the  stock  exchange  dur- 
ing the  week  at  3  per  cent  and  at  7  per 
cent,  averaging  about  4%  per  cent. 
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A  Guide  to  the 
Wild  Flowers. 

Bv  ALICE  LOUNSBERRY. 
Ulwtrated  by  MRS.  ELLIS  ROWAN. 

J*    J*  J* 

64  beautiful  full-page  COLORED 
plates,  showing  79  different  plants, 
and  100  black-and-white  plates, 
showing  103  plants ;  together 
with  54  diagrams.  Better  illus- 
trated than  any  similar  book. 
Contains  descriptions  of  nearly  500 
plants —many  more  than  any  simi- 
lar book. 

Condensed  and  free  from  pad- 
ding, it  is  not  too  large,  to  be  a 
handy  companion  in  the  woods, 
fields,  and  roads. 

Arranged  according  to  the  kind 
of  Soil  in  which  plants  grow, — 
the  most  natural  classification. 
Family,  Color,  Odor,  Range,  and 
Time  of  Bloom  arc  all  given  in 
each  case.  Indexes  of  Common 
Names,  Scientific  Names  and  Col- 
ors aid  in  making  identification 
easy. 

As  a  text-book  for  the  instruction 
of  beginners — children  or  adults — 
the  book  is  unexcelled. 

Mrs.  Rowan  is  the  world's  greatest 
painter  of  wild  flowers.  She  has 
won  more  medals  than  are  pos- 
sessed by  any  other  woman,  and 
she  recently  refused  $75,000  offered 
by  the  German  Government  for 
her  collection. 

Dr.  Nathaniel  L.  Britton,  Director 
of  the  New  York  Botanical  Gar- 
den, Emeritus  Professor  of  Botany, 
Columbia  University,  and  author 
"  An  Illustrated  Flora,"  has  made 
suggestions  for  the  scientific  part 
of  the  text  and  has  written  an  In- 
troduction. Size  $}i  x  7Jr  inches. 
Cover  designed  by  Miss  Amy 
Richards.  Cloth,  $2.50,  net.  Field 
Edition,  full  leather.  $3.50,  net. 

j»   j»  j» 

Far  Sale  by  all  Bootietlcri  tr 
Sttii  Postpaid. 

I  FREDERICK  A.  STOKES 
COMPANY, 

5  and  7  East  16th  Street,  N.  Y. 
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Hanks  and  Trust  companies  quoted 
4  per  cent  as  the  minimum,  though  some 
obtained  5  per  rent  early  in  the  week, 
and  only  in  exceptional  cases  were 
standing  loans  marked  down  to  3)j  per 
cent  after  Wednesday.  Money  on  time 
has  been  in  fairly  good  demand,  while 
the  supply  has  been  liberal  on  ordinary 
mixed  stock  exchange  collateral.  The 
banks  generally  seem  inclined  to  prefer 
contracts  for  long  rather  than  for  short 
periods.  Quotations  for  time  loans  on 
the  above-mentioned  security  sfre  3  per 
cent  for  sixty  days.  3,4  per  cent  for 
ninety  days  to  four  months  and  3$»(<i4 
per  cent  for  five  to  six  months.  Com- 
mercial paper  is  in  moderate  supply  at 
present,  but  more  liberal  offerings  are 
expected  soon.  The  demand  is  good 
from  city  buyers,  and  it  continues  to  be 
urgent  from  out  of  town.  Kates  are  3  S 
<")3'«  pc  cent  for  sixty  to  ninety-day 
endorsed  bills  receivable,  3»*(Vi4  S  per 
cent  for  prime  and  4/lsJ<"5,3  per  cent 
for  good  four  to  six  months'  single 
names.  Bankers  look  for  easy  money 
in  the  near  future. 

FOREIGN  EXCHANGE 
Nominal  rates  for  exchange  opened  on 
Monday  generally  at  an  advance  of  half 
a  cent,  and  a  further  advance  by  the 
I '..ink  of  British  North  America  made 
the  range  from  4.86  to  4.87  for  sixty-day 
and  from  4.88  to  4.89  lor  sight.  On  the 
following  day  a  reduction  by  the  above- 
named  bank  and  an  advance  by  those 
drawers  quoting  the  lower  rales  made 
the  posted  figures  uniform  at  4.86'..  lor 
sixty-day  and  4.88  for  sight,  and  there 
was  no  change  thereafter.  The  market 
was  steady  on  Friday  with  rates  for  ac- 
tual business  4.8;  '^{n  4.85  l,    for  long. 

4.87  '4  ((/  4  87>f  for  short,  and  4  ,87  VH" 

4.88  for  cables.  Commercial  on  banks, 
4.84  -4 1  rr  4. 15 5.  and  documents  for  pay- 
ment. 4.841(14.8;.    Cotton  for  payment. 


!  Cbe  modern  Way, 

*  whu  h  i*  In  uk 

FniklindlillsFlour 

A  FINE  FLOUR 0FTME  ENTIRE  WHEAT 

One  pint  water,  nnr  pint  milk,  nne-hal!  ' 
tratptHMif  ul  tult.ni.r  n .!  ■..  i  •ugar.  1 

"ne  table*po°nf til  butter,  one-half  lte»h  1 
compreMe-d  yra»t  cake.    Stir  in  enough  ' 
flnur  M  make  «  fairly  -tirt  bailer.  th»n  | 
Mir  thur»  i,.'   .     |r<   n»*  three  h'»ur* ; 
knead  lightly;  mould  into  two  knave*, 
let  ri*e  again,  and  hake  about  nnr        *  ■ 
quarter  to  cine  and  a  halt  hour*  m  •  $ 
moderate  oven.  $ 
r  a*Uy  done,  Utile  work,  erriain  auccwv  and  the 
i  m.»*t  drliriouft  and  beautiful  bread  ever  pro-  (5) 
i  dured.  But  l>e  *ure  y*«i  u*r  I  rankltn  MilHr'Uwr.  (S 
If  your  incet  d<*i  rt"l  have  it.  tend  u*  hi*  & 
I  na-ne  and  yuf  order    we  wt.l  *re  that  you  are  (J) 
«upp1»rd.    ihp  OSMI  * 1 "  OM  S  *V  ffi 

FRANKLIN  MILLS  CO..    Lockport,  R.  1.  | 


Sozocfonf[\ 


A  Sample  Phial  tor  the  pos-.agc.  three  cents,  if  you  mention  this  publication. 
Address,  P.  O.  Box  247.  New  York  City, 


4.84 '« (A4.84 'j ;  cotton  for  acceptance, 
4.84^(114.85,  and  grain  for  payment. 
4.B5014.85V 

THK  SKKK  MARKET 

The  speculation  at  the  stock  exchange 
this  week  was  only  moderately  active  on 
the  average,  though  there  were  several 
periods  of  much  excitement.  Few  net 
changes  of  importance  were  shown,  and 
the  market  at  the  close  seemed  to  be  in 
fair  shape.  The  short  interest  was  in- 
creased on  the  week,  and  many  weakly- 
held  stocks  had  been  liquidated,  thus  re- 
moving a  threatening  element  from  the 
situation.  The  market  was  dull  and  firm, 
and  the  street  looked  for  a  general  rise 
on  Monday.  The  opening  was  much 
higher,  hut  within  a  half  hour  the  entire 
list  entered  upon  a  period  of  liquidation 
which  continued  until  near  the  close. 
Hear  attacks  disclosed  stop  orders,  and 
exhausted  margins  compelled  a  great 
deal  of  selling  in  both  industrial  and 
railroad  issues.  A  sharp  turn  for  the 
better  occurred  on  Tuesday.  The  sen- 
sational stories  of  gold  exports  were  de- 
nied, and  money  became  easy,  Not 
much  effect  was  seen  in  the  general 
market  of  the  sharp  decline  in  the  local 
gas  stocks  due  to  the  open  cutting  of 
prices  of  gas.  Many  operators  looked 
upon  this  as  the  first  step  in  the  direction 
ol  a  union  of  all  the  concerns  selling  gas 
in  this  city.  At  critical  times  the  steel 
stocks  seemed  to  be  ihe  backbone  of  the 
entire  market,  which  closed  $1.77  per 
share  lower  on  the  average  for  railroads 
and  $2.18  per  share  lower  for  trusts. 

BANK  CLEARINGS 
April  settlements  through  all  clearing 
houses,  according  to  the  statement  of 
the  Financial  Chronicle,  amounted  to 
$8,282,353,079.  which  was  a  larger  ag- 
'  gregate.  the  difference  in  working  days 
considered,  than  in  any  previous  month. 
For  the  past  week  the  exchanges  have 
been  81.5  per  cent  larger  than  last  year 
and  74.4  per  cent  larger  than  in  1892. 
How  large  a  part  of  these  payments  is 
due  to  the  mere  formal  completion  of 
the  new  combinations  can  not  be  de- 
termined. 

+ 

Productions  and  Trade  of  Samoa 

The  people,  productions  and  com- 
mercial and  strategic  importance  of  the 
Samoan  islands  arc  discussed  in  the 
current  number  of  the  monthly  sum- 
mary of  commerce  and  finance,  issued 
by  the  treasury  bureau  of  statistics.  The 
islands  are  located  about  2.000  miles 


south  and  300  miles  west  of  the  Hawaiian 
islands  and  14  degrees  south  of  the 
equator.  They  lie  in  an  almost  direct 
line  between  San  Francisco  and  Aus- 
tralia and  slightly  south  of  the  direct 
steamship  line  connecting  the  Philippines 
with  the  proposed  Panama  or  Nicara- 
guan  inter-oceanic  canals.  Their  special 
importance,  therefore,  lies  more  in  their 
position  as  coaling  and  repair  stations 
on  these  great  highways  of  commerce 
rather  than  in  their  direct  commercial 
value,  their  population  being  small  and 
their  imports  and  exports  of  compara- 
tively little  importance. 

The  group  consists  of  to  inhabited 
and  2  uninhabited  islands,  with  an  area 
of  1,700  square  miles  and  an  aggregate 
population,  according  to  the  latest  esti- 
mates, of  36,000  people,  of  which  some- 
thing over  200  are  British  subjects,  12) 
Germans,  25  Americans,  25  French, 
and  25  of  other  nationalities,  while  the 
remainder  are  natives,  of  the  Polynesian 
race.  The  bulk  of  the  population  is 
located  in  the  three  islands  of  Upolou, 
Savaii,  and  Tutuila ;  the  number  in 
Upolou  being  16,600,  in  Savaii  12,500. 
and  in  Tutuila  3.700.  The  islands  are 
of  volcanic  origin,  but  fertile,  producing 
cocoanuts.  cotton,  sugar,  and  coffee;  the 
most  important,  however,  being  cocoa- 
nuts,  from  which  the  "copra"  of  com- 
merce is  obtained  by  drying  the  kernel 
of  the  cocoanut,  the  "copra,"  which  is 
exported  to  Europe  and  the  United 
States,  being  used  in  the  manufacture  o( 
cocoanut  oil. 

The  exportation  of  copra  from  the 
islands  in  1896  amounted  to  12,565,909 
pounds,  valued  at  $231,372.  A  con- 
siderable proportion  of  this  was  exported 
to  the  United  States  ;  a  larger  propor- 
tion, however,  to  Germany,  whose  citi- 
zens control  its  commerce  through  I 
trading  company  which  has  long  been 
established  there.  The  cocoanut  and 
co  pra  p  rod  u  c  t  ion ,  ho  we  ve  r,  varies  greatly 
from  year  to  year,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  cocoanut  trees  have  bee 
destroyed  in  recent  wars  between  native 
factions,  a  single  individual  being  able, 
by  cutting  out  the  crown  of  the  tree,  to 
permanently  destroy  in  two  minutes 
time  the  fruit-bearing  qualities  of  trees 
which  require  several  years  for  their 
growth. 

The  imports  during  the  fiscal  year 
1895  amounted  to  $418,840.  of  which 
$60,624  came  from  the  United  States, 
$64,504  from  Germany.  $1,5*8  ""p"" 
Great  Britain.  $1 53.708  from  New  Sout  | 
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Wales,  and  $t  10,605  from  New  Zealand. 
In  1896,  the  imports  were  $304,159,  of 
which  $47,552  came  from  the  United 
Males,  $49,802  from  Germany.  $i77.857 
from  the  Australasian  colonics,  $7,044 
Irom  Great  Britain,  and  $21,904  from 
other  countries.  The  exports  in  1895 
were  $256,758  in  value,  ol  which  $33,- 
050  went  to  the  United  States,  being  ex- 
clusively copra,  $167,950  to  Kurope.  of 
which  $165,650  was  copra,  and  $2,174 
cotton.  The  1896  exports  were  $263,- 
047,  of  which  $231,372  was  copra. 

+ 

Foreign  Opportunities  for  American 
Trade 

The  imperial  commercial  museum  of 
Japan  is  the  subject  of  a  recent  report 
to  the  National  association  of  manufac- 
turers. The  museum  is  prepared  to  give 
facilities  for  foreign  traders  either  buy- 
ing Japanese  commodities  or  seeking  a 
market  in  the  empire.  There  are  now 
about  30,000  exhibits  consisting  of  home 
and  foreign  manufactures.  All  inquiries 
arc  very  promptly  attended  10,  and  be- 
ing a  government  institution,  the  reply- 
given  the  inquirers  is  free  from  partiality 
lu  any  special  interest.  The  museum 
authorities  receive  exhibits  in  the  form 
ol  catalogues  or  pictures  for  exhibition 
in  the  museum,  and  once  exhibited 
there,  they  serve  as  an  exceptionally 
useful  and  extensive  means  of  advertise- 
ment. The  average  of  the  number  of 
daily  visitors  during  the  last  six  months 
uas  105.  of  which  at  least  one-third  are 
men  actually  engaged  in  manufacture 
or  commerce. 

•    »  • 

If  American  wheels  were  sold  at 
prices  approximating  those  for  which 
they  sell  in  the  United  States,  our  con- 
sul at  La  Rochclle  thinks  they  would  be 
purchased  in  that  part  of  France  in 


Pears' 

Pretty  boxes  and  odors 
are  used  to  sell  such  soaps 
as  no  one  would  touch  if  he 
saw  them  undisguised.  Be- 
ware of  a  soap  that  depends 
on  something  outside  of  it. 

Pears',  the  finest  soap  in  I 
the  world,  is  scented  or  not,  | 
as  you  wish;  and  the  money 
is  in  the  merchandise,  not  in  I 
the  box. 


All  sorts  of  stores  sell  it,  especially  drag- 
gists ;  all  sorts  of  people  use  it. 


THE  MODERN  ^JOVE  POLISH 


EpneliRe 

PASTE    Every  Package  Guaranteed. 


cake:  or 

LIQUID. 


•J-L'PReSCOTT  &  CO.,  NEW  YORK- 


large  numbers.  It  seems  a  serious  mis- 
take on  the  part  of  our  cycle  makers  to 
give  the  sole  agency  for  all  of  France  to 
any  one  house.  The  result  is  that  the 
prices  are  maintained  at  a  very  high 
figure.  One  can  buy  certain  wheels  in 
New  York  at  retail,  pay  the  duty  and 
transport,  and  then  have  them  cheaper 
than  the  French  dealer  can  purchase 
them  from  the  agent  at  Paris.  For  this 
reason  there  is  practically  no  competi- 
tion in  the  market  between  American 
and  French  cheap  wheels,  and  fewer 
American  wheels  are  sold. 


Mr.  J.  Voshii,  of  Kyoto,  Japan,  who  is 
in  this  country  in  connection  with  the 
development  of  the  iron  and  steel  indus- 
tries in  his  country,  states  that  the  rail- 
way system  of  Japan  covers  upwards  of 
5,000  miles,  with  5.000  more  projected 
and  under  construction.  The  telegraph 
and  telephone  systems  are  increasing  at 
a  rapid  rate.  All  the  wires  used  are 
American,  but  the  instruments  are  made 
in  Japan,  copied  after  the  Bell  and  other 
American  inventions.  <  >wing  to  the 
scarcity  of  copper  in  Japan  the  United 
States  will  probably  hold  that  field.  An 
iron  and  steel  mill  is  being  built  on  the 
island  for  Kushu,  but  will  not  be  in 
operation  for  some  time.  When  it  is 
ready  to  start  most  of  the  pig  and  ingot 
metal  will  have  to  be  imported,  and  the 
preference  will  be  given  to  this  country. 


Fifty  cents  per  ton  in  favor  otGermany 
and  Belgium  is  all  that  prevents  the 
United  States  from  acquiring  and  con- 
trolling the  coal  and  coke  trade  of  Ger- 
many and  Switzerland.  This  is  the  re- 
sult of  carelul  and  oft  repeated  calcula- 
tions. In  1897  Switzerland  imported 
$8,600,000  worth  of  coal  and  coke,  and 
the  report  for  1898  is  expected  to  show 
an  increase  of  ten  per  cent.  It  is  im- 
possible to  obtain  the  German  figures, 
as  the  home  production  is  not  separated 
from  the  imports.  Our  consul  at  Berne 
suggests  the  establishment  of  a  distri- 
buting depot  at  Kehl,  Baden,  from  which 
both  markets  could  be  reached.  The 
quality  of  our  coal  would  soon  cause  it 
to  be  regarded  with  favor.  With  the 
establishment  of  as  good  facilities  as  are 
owned  by  our  German  competitors,  and 
with  a  competent  man  at  the  head  of 
the  enterprise,  the  consul  sees  no  reason 
why  the  present  difference  in  price 
should  not  be  overcome,  and  a  new  out- 
let for  our  coke  ovens  and  coal  mines 
secured. 


will' 
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MONON  ROUTE 


FRANK  1.  PEED.  dm.  <Pass.  <Agt. 

CHAS.  H.  POCKVELL.  Traffic  9Hi'. 

W.  H.  ILDOEL,  V.P.aCtn.  Jt> 


KM  A  BE 

■-■>  PIANOS 

INCOMPARABLY  THE  BEST 

Half  lUtrs  to  Han  FranrUro, 

Via  the  Chicago  X  North  Western  Railway, 
ooickctt  time,  grandest  scenery,  variable 
routes,  perfect  scivicr.  I  ncursion  tickets 
will  be  sold  at  reduced  rale  of  one  first-class 
fare  for  the  round  trip.  Tickets  on  sale 
May  14  17,  limited  to  return  until  July  15. 
1890,  inclusive,  account  of  meeting  of  AVi- 
tionjl  B'ipltst  Sivittitj'  Annntrsaritt.  For 
rates  and  other  information  ask  your  nearest 
ticket  agent  or  write 

II.  A.  Cross,  4<~jI  Broadway,  New  York 
City. 


Four  admirably  arranged  and 
attractive  mute*  for  EURO- 
PEAN PARTIES,  under  the 


EUROPE 

patronage  ut 

Mrs,  M.  D,  FRAZAR  tun,  which  U  the 

twelfth  In  practical  ripericiwe  with  foreign  tnurt. 
For  dully  itineraries,  and  reference*.  ncnd  to 

72  Globe  Building,  Boston.  Mass. 
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It  is  Incontrovertible ! 

The  Editor  of  the  "  Christian  Million," 
under  thr  leading  of  General  Notes,  no 
ugusl  so.  iSq6,  wrute  : — 
•  A  good  article  will  stand  «i»on  It.  own 

■  »rlt«,  aad  «f  »•»  rr  Ij  a  ana  It  that  noth- 
ing will  eantlaaa  [unit  whirh  does  aol,  la 
a  wore  or  less  degree,  aarmoalia  with  the 
statrmaata  nhlrh  are  published  rourf  ru- 
in r  It." 

Mr.  Hall  Caine, 

Author  nf  "  The  Deemster."  "  The  Manx- 
man.'' "The  Christian," etc.,  when  speak- 
ing on  "Criticism,"  recently,  said  :  — 

••  When  atkle*  tkat  Is  adverted  »r»at- 
1}  la  goad  It  (Or*  aad  goes  perwaneatli ; 
wkea  It  Is  bad.  it  naif  goes  for  a  while  t 
the  pablle  fads  it  aat." 

The  Proprietor  of 

BEECHAM'S  PILLS 

hat*  said  o%er  and  otrr  aic-itn  : — 

"  It  U  a  fsllsrr  -ft  lmulnr  that  aajr- 
thfrir  will  tell  Jaiit  bscaese  It  U  ulirr- 
tUr-ii.    Haw  mmiy  UK r u ■  i  have  beta 

■  lartvd  vrlth  L'lnr<*  aad  •  ■■(Trd  oat  In 
irlnora  f  The  fart  In.  a  man  la  not  easily 
pulled  a  aecaad  Uatr>  t  and  every  illseatls- 
fled  pnrrhaarr  dora  tan  tlnira  mora  harm 
than  one  aatUfled  doaa  goad.  Aaaarrdly 
the  -ale  af  at  ore  than  a,UO0.t»O0  boxes  af 
HKKCMAM'K  PILL*  per  nnium,  after  a 
9«a!lr  trial  af  half*a*c*ntnr*,  Is  roncla- 
■It*  teattmoay  af  thrlr  poaalarlty,  aaae- 
rtorlty  and  nrorerhlal  worth. '* 

B*arhaj3ra  I'  IN  haT«  for  many  \*ir*  b*an  '.he 
popular  famtly  medicine  vl«arer«r  the  EnahMt 
liititf  ■  hi;-  i*  »(»na«».  .11-. I  they  now  stand  ™  itrm  i' 
a  riial.  Id  tatea*  10  cents  and  35  ceota  each,  at 
all  druc  -t<  r- « 


NOVA  SCOTIA  TOURS. 

PERSONALLY  CONDUCTED. 
SIXTH  SEASON.  JULY  and  AUGUST. 

Delightful  parties  of  pleasant  people, 
with  whom  you  will  quickly  feel  the 
"comradeship"  of  travel.  One  party 
will  visit  the  scenes  of  Longfellow's 
Evangeline,  another  the  beautiful 
Bras  D'Or  Lakes  and  the  mines  of 
Cape  Breton.  Nova  Scotia  is  cool  and 
bracing.  The  itineraries  will  be  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  avoid  rush  and  hurry  and 
provide  rest  for  tired  brain-workers. 
If  you  want  to  go  to  Nova  Scotia  this 
summer  write  us.  Address  ( with  ac 
•tamp)  Associate  Editor  of  Education, 

60  Hroaifleld  tit.,  Baatoa,  Macs. 

OLD  TIME  STORIES 
SCHEMES  AND  SUCCESSES. 

Ideas  thai  one*  brourlit  fame  and  Ibrtooe.  Sand  quick, 
SB  Otis..  AO  ets.,  or  SI,  tor  liberal  «tasd  bundle  ot  passrs 
and  magaslnesst  la  y>  years  nlrt. 

S3  worth  *>!  r*r»ot  twper*  and  mseszine*  K  X>  sal  ; 
to  worth.  00  eta. ■  f  10  worth.  SI-  New,  old.  Rare  sod 
Valuable  Hooks  bouebt.  sold,  rented  «»<l  exchanged. 
Cstaloeues  rrsa.  Addresa       «.  B.  MOORE, 

O.  P.  1*0.  Borer  Hide;..  <  nieiMCo. 


Individual  Communion 

Outfits.  *^J*2~>>*" 

BAN ITAK Y  lllMSJl  SION  lifTFITOK, 
Bui   J,  Itucten*',  N  Y. 


Latest  Publications  Received 

[Prompt  mention  in  this  list  of  all  books 
received  will  be  deemed  by  us  a  full  equiv- 
alent to  publishers.  The  selection  of  vol- 
umes for  further  notice  will  be  determined 
by  their  merits  and  the  interests  of  our 
readers.] 

DODO,  MEAD  A:  CO.,  NKW  VuRK 

Harraden,  Beatrice.    The  Fowler.  Cloth, 
Sl.50. 

rtOUBLF.DAV  &:  M'CLi:gE  CO.,  NEW  YORK 
Wilkins.  Mary  E.    The  Jamesons.  Cloth, 
Si. 

Dickinson,  Martha  Gilbert.     Within  the 

Hedge.    Cloth,  St. 
Fraier,  \V,  A.    The  Kve  of  a  God.  Cloth. 

«I.2S. 

C.INN  *  CO..  BOSTON 
Dc  Moratin,  Leandro  Fernandez.    El  Si  de 

la  Nihas.    Cloth,  55  cents. 

IIOl'GHTON.  MIFFLIN  &  CO.,  BOVroN 
Sill.    Kdw.ird    Rowland.     Ilermionc  and 

( Jther  l'ocms.    Cloth,  $1. 
McCall,  Satnuel  W.     Thaddeus  Stevens. 

Cloth.  $1.2$. 

LITTLE,  BROWN  *  CO..  BOSTON 
Johnson,  William  I  lonry.    King  or  Knave  ? 
Cloth,  Si. 50. 

M  ACM  ILL  AS  CO.,  MEW  YORK 
Dutton.  Samuel  T.     Social  Phases  of  Edu- 
cation in  the  School  and  the  Home. 
Cloth.  $1.25. 
F.  TENNYSON  NEF.I  V,  MEW  YORK 
The  Rise;  And  Fall  of  the  United  States. 
Cloth. 

tj.  I*,  putnam's  sons,  new  vork 

Phillpotts.  rxloti.     Children  of  the  Mist. 
Cloth,  Si-50. 

McCarthy.  Justin.    England  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century.    Part  II.  Cloth. 

Attcrbury,  Anson  P. 
Cloth. 

Gardiner,  Charles  A. 
quire  and  Hold 
Paper. 

CHARLES  SltRIKNF.R's  SON S,  NKW  YORK 

Jennings.  N.  A.    A  Texas  Ranger.  Cloth. 
SMS- 

Brown,  Helen  Dawes.    A  Civilian  Attache. 
Cloth,  75  cents. 

STEVENS  k  HANDY.  CHICAGO 

Stevens.  Helen  Follett.  The  Woman  Beau- 
tiful. Cloth. 

VOLTA  BUREAU,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Fay,  Edward  Allen.    Marriages  of  the  Deaf 
in  America.  Cloth. 
THOMAS  WHITTAKER,  NEW  YORK 

Ma.  IVmagh,  Michael.    Irish  Life  and  Char- 
acter.   Cloth,  St. 25. 


Islam  in  Africa. 

Our  Right  to  Ac 
Foreign  Property. 


Greatly  Reduced  Rates  to  Dearer, 

Via  Chicago  &  North-Western  Railway. 
On  account  of  the  annual  meeting,  Central 
Auembly  ef  the  CumktrlanJ  Prahyterian 
Church,  to  be  held  in  Denver,  May  18-26, 
1899,  excursion  tickets  will  be  sold  at  the 
favorable  rate  of  one  fare  plus  S2.00  for  the 
round  trip,  with  favorable  return  limits. 
Tickets  on  sale  May  1 5- to,  1809.  For  rates 
and  other  information  ask  your  nearest  ticket 
agent  or  apply  to 

H.  A.  Gross,  461  Broadway,  New  Vork 
City. 


Pears' soap  la  economical.  It  takes nB  dirt.  This 
is  why  pure  snap  I*  free  from  alkaU.  Agreeable 
soap  lor  the  bands  Is  one  that  dissolves  quickly  and 
leaves  the  skin  soft.  This  virtue  is  found  In  Pears'. 
All  sorts  of  stores  sell  II,  especially  drug  stores. 


ABSORPTION  TREATMENT  BY  CATAPHORESIS 


EYE,    EAR,  NOSE 


Painless. 
Harmless  and 

Succeaaful. 

AND  THROAT. 


Applied  to  the  treatment  of  all  diaeaaed 
conditions  of  the 

Write  for  full  particulars,  and  pamphlet  describing  all  diaeaaed  condltlona  of  these  parta. 
a  home  ^treatment  can  he     THE    GLEN    SANITARIUM,   Glens   FalU,   N.  Y. 


Young  children,  to  avoid 
marasmus,  scrofula,  or 
rickets,  and  develop  healthy 
tissues,  bones  and  teeth,  need 
fats  and  hypophosphites.  Dr. 
W.  Gilman  Thompson, 
Prof.  Materia  Medica  and 
Therapeutics,  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  York,  asserts 
that  Cod-liver  Oil  is  the 
best  fat  for  the  purpose. 

Scott's  Emulsion  is  cod- 
liver  oil  partly  digested  and 
combined  with  hypophos- 
phites, it  gives  children 
material  for  rich  blood, 
solid  flesh,  bones  and  teeth. 

,  50c- and  fi.oo,  all  druggists. 

SCOTT  &  ROWNK.  Clienmu,  New  York. 

LAVILLES  REMEDIES 


In  the  inflammatory  form  relief  is  soon  obtained  by 
the  use  of  Lavllles  Liquor,  and  by  persistent  use 
ut  Lavllles  Pills  the  recurring  attacks  can  be  pre- 
vented. 

Pamphlet  giving  full  information  sent  free  by 

E.  FOUGERA  &  CO. 

W-ts-SO  North  William  HtrMt  Hew  Tart 


PURE  WATER 


$1000  Challenge! 

'  per  cent,  more  water 
at-  Icm  expensw  aad  k»» 
trouble  prrarluoed  by 

The  Sanitary  Still 

than  Imitations.  Only  Still 
recognised  by  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment.   Report  of  com  ■ 

En  I»-  k    f rp . . 

it  and  testimonials  11  CC 

The  Cnpricraph  Co.,  sslSo.  Green  St.,  CbJcaro 


XRAPHITOLEO-I 

Dixon's  Graphite 

IN  STICK  OR  PASTE 

lubricates  a  bicycle  •  liatn  aa  no  other  lubricant 
can.   Sample  sise  of  above,  sent  Iree  of  charge. 
JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO.,  Jersey  City,  N.J. 


TYPEWRITER  HEADQUARTERS, 

107  Fulton  »t  .  V«w  York,  Mil  sail  make-  umiir  ti*)f  price 
Don't  Imr  bftfore  »riuoj  tbcro  tor  nnpr*|tKl1e*d  atlTiee 
aad  price*.  Exchaace*  ImmeQee  stork  for  s«ls<iina. 
Mblr-i>eii  lor  triaL  OuaraotsMt]  nmtrlass.  Dealers  eea* 
plied.  W  pans  illaitrs^ej  caUVoffue  Iree, 


>»_PJSO:S  CURE  FOR  fJ 

U"lllsSsSBBBS,. 


ml  Baa 


cunts  mint  all  list  fails. 

Host  Couab  Bjrup.  Tasuw  tii>«L  Da 
■  wSajk    n<>ld  by  droavlsta. 
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actly  a  whitewash,  except  as  applying  to  Alger,  who  es- 
capes without  mention,  and  will  doubtless  take  the  report 
as  a  vindication.  One  great  source  of  the  whole  trouble 
seems  to  be  the  lack  of  adequate  inspection,  by  which  the 
army  should  have  been  protected  from  the  avarice  of  un- 
scrupulous contractors,  and  from  this  the  conclusion  is 


AMERICAN  AFFAIRS 

The  Report  of  the  Beef  Inquiry  Board* 

St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Pioiutr  I'rtss  (Kep.l 
It  has  been  very  apparent  from  the  start  that  General 
Miles  was  more  anxious  to  make  out  a  case  in  the  news- 
papers against  the  war  department  than  to  get  at  the  bot- 
tom facts  as  soon  as  possible  with  a  view  to  having  the 
proper  remedy  properly  applied.  His  original  charges 
about  the  embalmed  beef  related  wholly  to  the  refrigerated 
beef,  and  those  have  not  been  sustained.  There  is  just 
ground  for  censure  in  the  alacrity  with  which  he  ventilated 
these  charges  in  the  newspapers  instead  of  taking  pains  to 
bring  his  complaints  promptly  to  the  notice  of  the  war 
department.  When  the  politics  is  eliminated  from  the 
hullahaloo  about  the  beef  furnished  the  army  there  is 
nothing  left  of  it  but  a  regrettable  error  of  judgment  on 
General  Eagan's  part  in  furnishing  such  large  quantities  of 
canned  beef  as  an  army  ration  without  any  previous  trial 
of  its  suitability  for  that  purpose. 

Minneapolis  (Minn.)  /.•.-.•/ (Rep.) 
Altogether  the  report  is  a  weak  sort  of  an  affair;  not 

•  See  Pcauc  Onslow,  May  11.  page  585 


6j6    direct  that  the 


rests  in  large 


with 


"IF  WE   DON'T   BURY  IT,  WILLIAM,  IT  WILL  KILL  THE 
ELEPHANT."— Ptlrtii  MM.   Xtwt  /erf. 

congress  for  failing  to  properly  organize  the  army.  If  this 
incident  will  result  in  a  thorough  reorganization  of  the  army 
upon  a  business  basis,  giving  that  body  a  single  responsi- 
ble head  under  the  president,  it  shall  not  have  been  en- 
tirely without  good  results. 

Chicago  (III.)  Inler-Oitan  (Rep.) 
A  commission  of  civilians  and  soldiers  appointed  by 
the  president  decided  against  General  Miles.  A  court  of 
inquiry  composed  of  regular  army  officers  also  has  decided 
against  him.  The  personal  question  may  not  be  impor- 
tant, but  it  is  important  that  the  campaign  inaugurated 
in  a  spirit  of  jealousy  and  animosity  has  failed  utterly. 
The  report  of  the  court  of  inquiry  demolishes  the  case  of 
General  Miles  and  disposes  of  the  allegations  made  by  the 
yellow  press  and  its  yellow  allies. 

Cincinnati  (0.)  Commercial  Tribunt  (Rep.) 

The  finding  makes  it  quite  clear  that  the  commanding 
general  has  been  guilty  of  conduct  unbecoming  an  officer 
in  his  reckless  criticisms  of  his  department  superiors;  criti- 
cisms that  were  made,  improperly  as  to  method  and 
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ner,  if  correct,  and  that  amounted  to  a  crime  against  the 
good  name  of  his  country,  made,  as  they  were,  without 
substantial  foundation  and  through  a  spirit  of  petty  polit- 
ical prejudice  and  personal  spite. 

Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Prtn  (Rep.) 
It  is  easier  to  seek  a  scapegoat  than  to  insist  on  the 
reform  of  a  system,  and  but  too  many  papers  are  making 
reform  difficult  and  impossible  by  yelling  perjury  at  the 
court  of  inquiry  when  they  should  be  demanding  reform 
in  the  system.  This  the  country  needs  and  ought  to  have, 
and  it  should  have  without  delay  such  a  management  of 
the  war  department  as  will  bring  reform  in  a  faulty 
system. 

Milwaukee  |V\  is. )  Stnttnt! I  Rep.  i 
As  for  General  Miles,  some  of  the  things  which  the 
court  said  about  him  are  unquestionably  true.  But — and 
this  is  something  which  the  court  could  not  very  well  say, 
even  if  it  had  wished  to  say  it — General  Miles  was  dealing 
with  Secretary  Alger,  with  whose  character  he  was  not  un- 
familiar. If  he  had  riled  his  charges  with  the  secretary  of 
war,  and  had  not  made  them  publicly,  does  anybody  sup- 
pose Secretary  Alger  would  have  ordered  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation? The  question  raises  a  smile.  There  is 
every  reason  for  thinking  that  if  General  Miles's  charges 
had  not  been  made  publicly  they  would  have  been 
ignored. 

New  York  Prtst  (Rep.) 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  conceive  how  even  the  most 
acute  chagrin  and  disappointment  could  have  led  a  man 
who,  like  General  Miles,  had  lived  for  nearly  forty  years 
according  to  the  soldier's  code,  to  make  such  a  serious 
charge  as  this  without  some  definite  knowledge  of  the 
grounds  of  his  accusation.  We  should  hate  without  proof 
to  accuse  the  lowest  political  demagogue  of  such  reckless 
misrepresentation  of  a  branch  of  the  government  as  this  of 
which  the  major-general  commanding  has  been  proven 
guilty  out  of  his  own  and  bj<  advocate's  mouth. 

Burlington  (Vt.)  Frtt  Prtsi  (Rep.) 

The  army  beef  report  declares  that  the  refrigerated 
beef  furnished  our  soldiers  was  not  embalmed.  Come  to 
think  of  the  matter,  the  beef  could  not  have  been  "em- 
balmed."   It  would  not  keep. 

Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Timts  (Dem.) 

The  reflections  upon  General  Miles  are  obviously 
dragged  in  under  official  pressure  and  are  not  really  ger- 
mane to  the  report  ;  and  yet  they  serve  not  only  to  divert 
attention  from  the  actual  substance  of  the  report  but  by 
their  evident  special  pleading  to  discredit  it  entirely  and 
the  officers  who  sign  it.  Thus  the  report  has  been  re- 
ceived with  practically  unanimous  disgust.  Of  the  promi- 
nent newspapers  we  have  seen  but  two,  the  official  organ 
of  the  war  and  navy  departments  in  New  York,  and  the 
Philadelphia  paper  whose  editor  is  a  member  of  the  cabi- 
net, that  have  anything  but  outspoken  condemnation  for 
this  latest  manifestation  of  Algcrism.  The  lesson  is  one 
that  the  president  needs  to  take  earnestly  to  heart. 

Louisville  (Ky.)  Ceuntr- Journal (l>eni.) 

On  the  whole  this  report  will  not  have  any  great  influ- 
ence on  public  opinion.  A  large  number  of  people  have 
read  the  substance  of  the  evidence  in  this  investigation. 
They  know  that  General  Miles  has  proved  his  case  by 
overwhelming  testimony.  It  was  necessary  to  appeal  to 
the  country  against  the  negligence  and  misfeasance  of  the 
war  department,  as  was  done  in  Cuba  in  protest  against 
the  incompetence  of  Shafter.  The  "  round  robin"  was 
an  extraordinary  measure,  but  it  saved  thousands  of  lives. 
General  Miles  has  deserved  equally  well  of  the  country  by 
his  action  with  reference  to  the  beef  outrages.  The 
country  understands  this  pretty  well,  and  will  not  forget  it. 
New  York  World  ( Dem.  | 

"Nobody  to  blame  " — except  Miles  !  Nobody  to  be 
punished — not  even  the  contractors  who  supplied  the 


"rotten  rations"  gathered  from  old  stocks  at  the  four 
corners  of  the  earth,  and  who  in  any  other  country  would 
have  been  shot  I  Not  even  a  scapegoat  is  selected  and 
sent  forth  into  the  wilderness  of  odium  for  the  crime  of 
poisoning  our  soldiers  !  Fortunately  in  this  country 
there  is  still  a  "  court  of  last  resort  "  at  the  polls. 

Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star  (Ind.  Dem.) 
The  people  will  not  be  slow  to  recognize  the  fact  that 
the  report  attempts  to  prove  General  Miles  was  all  wrong 
in  his  allegations  and  at  the  same  time  censures  him  for 
not  making  these  allegations  before  he  did.  The  news- 
paper readers  who  followed  the  testimony  of  witnesses  in 
the  matter  of  the  food  supply  as  taken  from  day  to  day 
will  not  be  inclined  to  treat  the  great  mass  of  positive 
testimony  as  to  its  unfitness  as  lightly  as  the  board  has 
done  in  its  report. 

Klmira  (S.  Y.)  Gattttt  (Dem.) 
There  is  nothing  in  the  action  of  the  government  n» 
discourage  similar  abuses  in  another  war  or  to  encourage 
some  future  Miles  to  strip  off  the  screens.  Miles  has  had 
a  narrow  escape.  If  the  proof  had  been  a  fraction  less 
complete  and  public  opinion  a  shade  less  emphatic  the 
chief  sufferer  from  the  beef  scandal  would  be  the  officer 
who  laid  it  bare. 

Boston  (Mass.)  Post  (Dem.) 
Fortunately,  this  case  is  to  be  tried  in  the  higher  court 
of  public  opinion,  and  we  do  not  think  the  efforts  of  anti- 
Dreyfusards  will  have  an  influence  upon  the  people  of  this 
country.  The  methods  which  this  court  has  employed 
arc  not  those  of  America. 

New  York  Journal  (Dem.) 
The  report  will  not  change  the  verdict  of  the  public, 
which  is  adverse  to  Alger,  Fagan,  and  the  beef  trust. 

Washington  (1).  C.)  Star  (Ind.) 
The  main  disappointment  of  public  expectation  con- 
cerning the  report  is  to  be  found  in  its  failure  to  criticise 
in  any  particular  the  meat  men  who  sold  to  the  govern- 
ment the  large  quantities  of  nauseating  canned  beef  and 
the  small  quantity  of  suspected  chemicalized  refrigerated 
beef.  The  canned  beef  is  conditionally  condemned,  the 
official  who  recommended  its  use  as  a  field  ration  is 
blamed,  and  the  official  who  purchased  it  in  large  quan- 
tities is  severely  censured,  but  the  men  who  got  together 
in  great  haste  this  enormous  supply  of  unfit  and  nauseat- 
ing food  are  not  found  to  be  in  the  slightest  degree  respon- 
sible for  its  delects  or  for  the  loss  and  waste  of  the  gov- 
ernment's money  which  was  paid  to  them  for  it 
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Detroit  (Mich.)  A7a'/(Itid.) 
It  is  significant,  to  say  the  least,  that  the  administra- 
tion shows  no  disposition  to  carry  the  case  further  by  or- 
dering a  court-martial  for  Miles.  It  might  be  expected 
that  an  officer  who  was  censured  for  making  unjustifiable 
charges  and  also  censured  for  not  making  those  charges 
sooner  would  be  called  to  an  oflicial  accounting ;  but  the 
court  recommends  that  no  further  proceedings  be  insti- 
tuted and  the  president  has  approved  of  the  report.  We 
Jo  not  see  how  the  administration  can  afford  to  drop  the 
case,  despite  the  report.  The  fact  that  the  president  has 
no  disposition  to  follow  the  ordinary  lines  of  procedure  in 
such  cases  is  significant.  It  is  practically  a  confession 
that  Miles  is  morally  right,  whether  he  is  technically 
right  or  not. 

4- 

Germany  and  the  Army  Beef  Scandal 

New  York  Sun  (Rep.) 

The  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  least  American  of 
newspapers  published  in  America  rebukes  his  principal  in 
these  severe  but  well-merited  terms  : 

The  most  unfortunate  circumstance  as  regards  American 
interests  in  the  matter  of  the  meat  inspection  bill  was  the  fact 
that  there  were  insistent  declarations  in  the  United  Stales 
that  embalmed  and  poisonous  meals  had  been  supplied  to  the 
troops  in  Cuba.  Representatives  of  the  German  land-owning 
interests  loudly  declare  that  if  the  Americans  sent  poisonous 
meat  to  their  own  soldiers  they  would  certainly  send  it  to 
Germany. 

This  despatch  to  the  New  York  Evening  Past  appeared 
on  the  same  day  as  the  verdict  of  the  honest  and  impartial 
military  court  which  has  found  that  the  F.xvning  Post's 
persistent  advertisement  of  "embalmed  beef"  as  an  Am- 
erican product  was  a  lying  advertisement.  The  campaign 
of  the  embalmed  beef  liars  has  been  successful  in  this  soli- 
tary particular.  It  has  inflicted  a  positive  injury  on 
American  commerce  with  Germany.  It  has  hampered 
the  administration  in  its  efforts  to  arrange  with  the  Ger- 
man government  a  reciprocity  of  trade,  mutually  advan- 
tageous and  likely  to  promote  friendly  relations  far-reach- 
ing in  their  consequences.  Possibly  it  has  defeated  those 
elforts.  Possibly  Mr.  Godkin  and  the  other  leading  ad- 
vertisers of  American  beef  as  "embalmed  and  poisonous" 
have  succeeded  in  closing  the  German  market  to  the 
honest  article  which  we  have  been  exporting.  It  will  be 
1  long  time  before  the  lying  brand  of  "embalmed  "  which 
they  have  put  upon  American  beef  in  general  is  effaced  in 
the  view  of  foreign  consumers. 

Mimieu|>oli3  (Minn.)  Journal  (Rep.) 

In  the  May  issue  of  consular  reports  by  our  depart- 
ment of  state,  there  is  included  in  the  report  of  Consul 
Pitcairn,  at  Hamburg,  the  annual  report  of  the  Hamburg 
chamber  of  commerce,  in  which,  under  the  head  of  meat 
inspection,  the  chamber,  one  of  the  most  important  in 
Germany,  says  much  injustice  has  been  done  American 
meats,  and  it  is  announced  as  a  fact,  that  "in  Germany 
not  one  case  of  trichinae  poisoning  after  the  consumption 
of  American  pork  has  occurred,"  and  that  "after  Ger- 
many again  allowed  the  importation  of  American  pork, 
the  cases  of  trichinae  poisoning  have  not  increased. "  This 
is  German  testimony,  and  very  authoritative  testimony  it 
is,  also.  The  enemies  of  our  meats  in  Germany  have 
tiken  advantage  of  the  army  beef  scandals  to  spread  ter- 
rible tales  about  American  canned  meats,  which  have  had 
the  effect,  as  reported  by  Dr.  Stiles,  the  zoologist  of  the 
bureau  of  animal  industry  of  the  department  of  agricul- 
ture, of  giving  that  product  "a  set-back  from  which  it 
will  take  years  to  recover."  That  is  one  of  the  fruits  of 
our  badly  managed  army  department,  which  the  next 
congress  should  proceed  to  reform. 

CliicaRo  (III.)  1  imti-lltrald  (Rep.) 

Stories  of  threatened  embargoes  and  restrictions  upon 


our  food  products  by  the  German  government  have  ceased 
to  excite  any  apprehension  in  this  country  for  the  reason 
that  they  invariably  emanate  from  agrarian  sources.  Our 
manufacturers  and  producers  understand  the  animus  of 
the  agrarian  element  in  promoting  these  measures  in  the 
reichstag,  and  they  have  learned  that  the  agrarians  do  not 
represent  the  German  government.  In  fact,  the  German 
government  has  agreed  with  Ambassador  White  to  a  com- 
mercial treaty  that  will  do  away  with  nearly  all  the  oner- 
ous restrictions  upon  our  meats,  and  it  is  not  credible 
that  the  kaiser  will  permit  the  enactment  of  the  hostile 
measure  proposed.  Germany  has  not  only  agreed  to  ex- 
empt our  meat  products  from  several  restrictive  measures, 
as  a  result  of  exhaustive  investigation  of  American  cattle 
and  of  our  methods  of  dressing  meats  by  German  scien- 
tific experts,  but,  in  the  opinion  of  our  secretary  of  agri- 
culture, she  is  "the  only  government  of  continental 
Europe  trying  to  do  the  fair  thing  with  the  United  States 
in  their  commercial  relations."  Even  though  the  agrarian 
bill  should  receive  favorable  consideration  in  the  reichstag 
"for  political  purposes,"  the  imperial  government  will 
never  allow  it  to  become  a  law. 

Kans-is  City  (Mo.)  Timtt  (Dem.) 
There  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  the  army  beef  scandal 
injured  the  American  meat  trade  in  Europe  quite  seriously, 
but  it  remains  to  be  seen  if  the  findings  of  the  board  will 
reinstate  American  packers  in  the  confidence  of  foreign 
consumers.  The  German  agranans  are  fighting  American 
meat  on  the  same  grounds  that  our  trusts  are  fighting 
foreign  competition.  Our  trusts  cry  "foreign  pauper 
labor"  and  secure  high  protection.  The  German  agrarians 
cry  "  unwholesome  American  meat "  and  want  to  bar  it 
out  by  a  standard  of  inspection  that  would  reject  their 
own  production.  It  is  quite  natural  that  Germany  should 
make  the  most  of  the  board's  report  and  the  labored  effort 
to  cancel  the  facts  gives  it  another  club. 

4- 

Admiral  Dewey's  Return 

The  announcement  on  May  8  that  Rear-Admiral  John 
C.  Watson  had  been  ordered  to  Manila  to  relieve  Admiral 
Dewey  of  command  of  the  Philippine  squadron  was  the 
signal  for  immediate  preparations  for  his  reception  when 
he  reaches  this  country.  There  is  a  warm  rivalry  between 
the  east  and  west  for  the  honor  of  welcoming  the  admiral: 


New  York  limn 
It  must  be  owned  that  we  do  not  particularly  shine  in 
our  methods  of  honoring  national  heroes,  in  fact,  that  there 
is  something  singularly  awkward  and  left-handed  about  our 
methods.  A  good  many  years  ago,  when  Lord,  then  Sir, 
if  even  Sir,  Garnet  Wolseley  was  earn  ing  on  one  of  the 
British  "  small  wars,"  the  late  General  Sherman  observed, 
in  a  reported  interview,  that  undoubtedly  the  British  com- 
mander would  do  his  very  best,  because  he  knew  that  "he 
.  would  be  well  paid  if  he  succeeded."  Thereupon  General 
Sherman  was  promptly  attacked  by  a  number  of  asinine 
persons.  But  with  his  usual  impetuosity  of  common 
sense  he  had  struck  the  nail  exactly  on  the  head.  The 
British  have  an  excellent  habit  of  rewarding  those  who 
have  served  the  national  welfare  or  the  national  glory. 
"A  peerage  or  Westminster  abbey,'  said  Nelson  upon 
going  into  action.  And  quite  rightly.  For  "a  peerage  " 
in  England  involves  the  means  of  maintaining  it,  involves 
for  the  national  hero  upon  whom  it  is  conferred  the  as- 
surance of  an  exemption  from  worldly  cares  for  himself 
and  for  his  children,  and  their  children.  A  British  officer 
who  has  just  written  an  amusing  book  about  the  Philip- 
pines found  himself  confounded,  when  he  met  Commo- 
dore Dewey,  at  learning  that  that  officer  regarded  himself 
as  fully  repaid  by  "  a  sword,  a  medal,  and  perhaps  a  step 
of  rank  for  winning  a  great  naval  victory." 
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Not  that  the  republic  has  really  shown  itself  ungrate- 
ful, as  its  precedents  go.  It  has  revived  for  Dewey  the 
grade  of  admiral,  in  spite  of  the  cheerful  Bailey,  who  held 
in  congress  that  winning  the  battle  of  Manila  was  its  own 
reward.  And  in  various  uncouth  and  inarticulate  ways 
his  country  has  shown  that  it  delighted  to  honor  him. 
Perhaps  the  most  obvious  of  these  ways  is  to  offer  him  a 
public  dinner,  or  a  quasi-public  dinner,  at  which  he  shall 
be  invited  to  eat  more  than  any  human  being  can  possi- 
bly eat,  and  to  drink  more  than  any  human  being  ought 
to  be  expected  to  drink.  It  is  an  old  American  way  of 
honoring  naval  heroes  to  offer  them  too  much  to  eat  and 
too  much  to  drink. 

There  arc  western  mayors,  we  observe  with  interest, 
who  think  that  Dewey's  best  reward  is  to  enter  the  conti- 
nent by  way  of  San  Francisco,  and  thence  to  make  his 
way  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  in  a  searchlight  of  journal- 
istic notoriety  which  would  undoubtedly  make  him  ex- 
tremely sick.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  this  progress 
would  be  really  more  vulgar,  or  not  less  vulgar,  than  a 
dinner  to  which  nobody  should  be  bidden  who  is  not  able 
and  willing  to  pay  "$icoa  plate"  for  the  honor  of  dining 
with  the  admiral.  As  between  the  mayors  of  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Denver  and  Omaha  and  Kansas  City,  "though 
inland  far  they  lie,"  and  the  amiable  and  officious  pro- 
jector of  the  hundred-dollar  dinner,  our  sympathies  are 
with  the  mayors.  It  is  quite  right  that  Admiral  Dewey 
should  return  on  board  of  his  own  flagship.  It  is  not  de- 
cent that  the  naval  hero  of  the  time  should  cross  his  na- 
tive continent  in  a  Pullman  car,  still  less  that  he  should 
arrive  as  a  passenger  on  a  presumably  British  steamer. 
I^ss  yet  that  the  gratitude  of  his  countrymen  should  be 
first  manifested  to  him  in  the  form  of  an  exclusive  dinner 
at  "$ioo  a  plate." 

Brooklyn  (N.  V.)  Eaglt 
The  recommendation  of  Rear-Admiral  Upshur,  in  a 
letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Eagle,  from  Washington,  is  that 
a  house  at  the  national  capital  be  purchased  for  Admiral 
Dewey  by  his  friends  and  admirers,  and  be  presented  to 
him  as  a  popular  token  of  the  gratitude  and  affection  of 
the  people.  He  thinks  this  would  be  better  than  any 
snch  testimonials  as  a  series  of  dinners,  a  variety  of  swords 
or  a  diversity  of  loving  cups.  There  is  very  much  in  the 
suggestion,  whether  it  be  regarded  by  itself  or  in  compar- 
ison with  or  as  a  substitute  for  other  proposed  evidences 
of  pride,  thankfulness  and  love.  We  feel  very  sure  that  it 
will  meet  the  approbation  of  the  country.  We  feel  equally- 
sure  that  it  will  commend  itself  to  the  administration  and 
to  the  navy  department.  This  proposition  raises  the  whole 
subject  to  a  plane,  alike  practical,  useful,  honorable  and 
appropriate.  To  more  than  one  hero  of  the  war  between 
the  states,  to  Sherman,  to  Grant,  to  McClellan,  to  Sheri- 
dan, to  Farragut,  and  to  others  houses  were  given. 

Cincinnati  (O.)  Timrs-Star 

The  better  plan  is  to  have  the  admiral  arrive  at  San 
Francisco  and  permit  the  nation  to  pay  tribute  to  him  on 
his  transcontinental  journey.  That  would  be  popular 
with  the  people  and  with  Dewey,  far  more  popular  than 
the  waste  of  money  that  is  to  be  the  feature  of  the  pro- 
posed New  York  reception.  The  one  would  permit  mil- 
lions of  persons  to  welcome  him  home,  to  be  one  of  the 
multitude,  whose  guest  he  is.  The  other  builds  a  wall 
around  him  that  can  be  scaled  with  a  ladder  of  dollars. 
Which  do  you  think  Dewey,  plain  spoken,  unostentatious 
Dewey,  would  prefer?  Why  not  consider  his  wi>hes  as 
well  as  the  wishes  of  the  millions?  Let  Dewey  be  the 
guest  of  the  nation  first  and  the  New  York  extravagant 
banqueters  afterwards. 

Cleveland  (O.)  I.tadtr 

The  American  people  honor  Dewey  for  what  he  has 
done  in  the  far  east  to  extend  the  power  and  influence  of 
the  United  States,  and  they  are  certainly  to  hail  him  as  a 
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hero  worthy  of  the  highest  praise.  A  national  reception 
to  the  admiral  would,  moreover,  arouse  fresh  interest  in 
one  of  the  grandest  achievements  of  the  war  with  Spain, 
and  give  the  patriotic  people  of  the  country  a  chance  to 
prove  that  they  do  not  regret  what  the  navy  did  on  May  t , 
1898,  or  disapprove  of  the  course  of  the  government  since 
that  time  in  following  out  the  logical  consequences  of 
Dewey's  victory.  Dewey  ought  to  be  given  a  notable 
welcome  home,  and  the  whole  nation  should  participate 
in  it. 

Does  It  Mean  Peace  ? 

Kavmon  Kkvks  Lm.A.  in  the  !n<Itpt*de*l.  New  York 

One  by  one  the  various  strongholds  of  the  insurgents 
have  been  taken  by  their  victorious  opponents,  and  to 
the  casual  observer  it  would  seem  that  nothing  is  now 
left  the  rebels  but  unconditional  and  speedy  surrender,  or 
a  hasty  (light  into  the  swamps  of  Luzon.  Aguinaldo, 
however,  has  not  yet  played  his  last  card.  Let  us  see 
what  resources  are  yet  left  him  and  what  probability  there 
is  of  his  continuing  the  conflict. 

That  the  victory  at  Calumpit  was  a  surprise  to  the 
insurgents,  the  latter  admit ;  that  it  has  destroyed  a 
cherished  plan  of  campaign  is  obvious.  The  Filipinos, 
however.  I  am  assured,  expected  Calumpit  to  fall,  but 
not  so  soon.  It  was  there  they  expected  to  hold  the 
American  army  at  bay  with  a  small  proportion  of  their 
forces,  while  Aguinaldo  and  the  main  body  of  his  army 
were  fortifying  a  position  in  the  almost  impassable  jun- 
gles of  the  interior.  Here,  too,  he  had  marked  out  a  path 
to  the  fastnesses  of  the  mountains,  where  he  would  be 
able  to  keep  up  a  guerilla  warfare  for  months,  trusting 
to  the  chance  assistance  of  some  foreign  power,  or  to 
large  and  expected  accession  at  home  for  the  fortunate 
issue  of  the  conflict.  Now  1  am  persuaded  that  this  is 
yet  the  hope  (vain  hope ')  of  the  insurgent  leaders,  and 
as  in  this  plan  of  campaign  time  is  their  most  valuable 
ally,  they  are  making  heroic  efforts  to  gain  it. 

Thus  the  transparent  excuse  recently  advanced  by 
General  Luna,  that  an  unconditional  surrender  was  at 
present  impossible  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Filipino 
congress  alone  could  act  on  this  matter,  is  but  a  mere 
pretext  for  gaining  time.  It  is  not  necessary  to  point  out 
that  the  prolongation  of  the  war  would  cost  the  Ameri- 
cans countless  treasure  and  many  precious  lives.  It  is  ob- 
vious also  what  the  continuance  of  the  war  would  mean 
to  my  country — the  atrophy  of  commerce  and  the  stagna 
tion  of  all  public  and  private  enterprise.  The  Americans 
should,  therefore,  not  be  deceived  by  this  fair-sounding 
appeal  for  time  Aguinaldo  himself  must  be  hunted 
down  before  the  rebellion  is  at  an  end. 

Furthermore,  not  more  than  one-third  of  the  insur- 
gent forces  have  at  any  time  been  engaged  in  battle  with 
the  Americans.  Perhaps  two-thirds  are  yet  with  Agui- 
naldo, eager  for  conflict  and  impatient  for  arms.  And 
arms  have  been  sent  for,  and  doubtless  arc  now  on  their 
way.  The  delay  of  a  few  weeks  may  therefore  increase 
the  difficulty  of  pacification  tenfold.  At  the  same  time 
Aguinaldo,  Luna  and  the  other  leaders  well  know  that 
they  represent  only  a  small  proportion  of  one  of  many 
tribes,  and  that  even  if  successful  against  the  Americans 
their  rule  would  be  bitterly  opposed  by  the  best  classes  in 
the  other  islands.  Knowing  how  the  Tagalos  are  hated 
by  the  other  tribes,  how  can  they  be  sincere  when  they 
proclaim  that  in  a  Tagal  republic  lies  the  salvation  of 
their  country  ? 

In  common  with  the  best  element  among  my  country - 
men,  I  believe  that  we  are  not  yet  able  to  govern  our- 
selves.    We  arc,  however,  capable  of  self-government 
under  American  supervision — and  having  lived  in  Amer 
ica  for  some  years,  and  being  myself  an  American  citizen. 
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I  believe  that  the  United  State*  will  give  us  an  able  and 
beneficent  government — one  that  will  be  of  the  people 
and  for  them.  True,  very  few  Filipinos  have  had  such 
opportunities  as  I  have  had  to  study  the  American  char- 
acter— and  the  Americans  should  therefore  take  instant 
measures  to  inspire  confidence.  Having  won  this,  the 
rest  will  not  be  difficult. 

There  arc  no  people  mure  easy  to  govern  than  the 
Filipinos ;  but  they  must  be  dealt  with  gently  and  firmly. 
The  great  body  of  the  people  eagerly  await  American 
rule,  wear}'  alike  of  foreign  oppression  and  of  domestic 
tyranny.  The  government  of  Malalos  has  never  been 
popular  with  the  great  body  of  the  people,  and  in  the 
event  of  the  success  of  the  rebels,  the  latter  would  inspire 
little  sympathy  among  the  rest  of  their  countrymen.  Per- 
sonal rivalries  and  tribal  jealousies  would  soon  precipitate 
another  war.  The  insurgents  must,  therefore,  bt  crushed 
at  once.  If  the  Americans  do  this,  they  will  confer  a 
ffrcat  blessing  on  my  countrymen,  who  are  thoroughly 
tired  of  the  war  and  long  for  peace. 

If  the  war  is  carried  on  with  the  dispatch  and  ability 
that  has  so  far  characterized  it,  the  insurgents  will  be 
forced  to  surrender  in  a  very  short  time.  Behind  their 
present  position  are  the  hostile  tribes  of  the  interior. 
Even  now  the  Macabebes  are  combining  with  the  Ameri- 
cans against  the  hated  Tagalos,  and  other  tribes  arc  only 
waiting  their  opportunity.  The  cause  of  the  rebels, 
therefore,  unless  time  for  recover)-  be  foolishly  given  them, 
is  doomed. 

4- 

The  Government  of  the  World's  Colonies 

Hon.  Oscar  P.  Ai/stin,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  in  the 
May  F0rumr  New  York.  Condensed  for  Public  Opinion 
It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  consider  briefly  the 
methods  pursued  by  the  principal  colonizers  of  the  world 
in  the  government  of  the  peoples  which  they  thus  control. 
In  general  terms,  it  may  be  said  that  Great  Britain's 
policy  is  not  only  to  give  to  the  colony  as  large  a  share 
as  practicable  in  the  management  of  its  affairs,  but  to 
perform  all  the  details  at  the  point  where  the  laws  are  to 
be  administered,  that  is,  within  the  colony  itself ;  while 
with  other  governments  the  details  are  largely  attended 
to  at  the  seat  of  the  home  government  In  other  words 
Great  Britain  gives  to  practically  all  of  her  colonies  more 
or  less  legislative  power,  according  to  the  circumstances 
and  conditions  ;  while  the  other  colonizing  governments 
generally  depend  upon  the  enactment  by  the  home  legis- 
lative body  of  the  laws  and  regulations  which  are  to  govern 
the  colonies.  Under  this  latter  method  the  more  ad- 
vanced of  the  colonies  arc  permitted  to  send  representa- 
tives to  the  seat  of  the  home  government,  where,  in  some 
cases,  they  are  admitted  as  members  of  the  national  legis- 
lative body. 

Great  Britain  divides  her  colonies  into  three  classes, 
which  are  thus  described  in, the  "Colonial  Office  List" 
for  1898: 

1  Crown  colonies,  in  which  the  crown  has  the  entire 
control  of  legislation,  while  the  administration  is  carried 
on  by  public  officers  under  the  control  of  the  home 
government.  2  Colonies  possessing  representative  insti- 
tutions but  not  responsible  government,  in  which  the 
crown  has  no  more  than  a  veto  on  legislation,  but  the 
home  government  retains  the  control  of  public  officers. 
3  Colonies  possessing  representative  institutions  and  re- 
sponsible government,  in  which  the  crown  has  only  a 
veto  on  legislation,  and  the  home  government  has  no 
control  over  any  public  officer  except  the  governor. 

The  government  of  India  is  administered  under  the 
control  and  direction  of  a  secretary  of  state  for  India, 
whose  duties  are  performed  in  England  ;  the  executive 
authority  in  India  being  vested  in  a  governor-general, 


usually  termed  a  viceroy,  appointed  by  the  crow*  and 
acting  under  the  orders  of  the  secretary  of  state  for  India. 
In  the  details  of  his  duties  the  secretary  of  state  for  India 
is  assisted  by  a  council  of  ten  members  (whose  work  is 
performed  in  England),  the  major  part  of  whom,  how- 
ever, must  have  served  or  resided  ten  years  in  India  and 
not  have  left  that  country  more  than  ten  years  previous 
to  the  date  of  their  appointment.  The  governor-general 
is  assisted  in  his  duties  in  India  by  another  organization 
called  "the  government  in  India,"  consisting  of  five  ordi- 
nary members,  the  commander-in-chief,  and  a  public 
works  member  whose  post  may  be  left  vacant  at  the  option 
of  the  crown.  They  are  also  aided  by  ten  to  sixteen 
"additional  members  for  making  laws  and  regulations  ;  " 
thus  forming  a  legislative  council,  all  of  whom  however 
are  appointed.  The  crown  or  the  secretary  of  state  ap- 
points the  governors  of  Madras  and  Bombay,  who  have 
each  a  legislative  and  executive  council  and  a  civil  service 
of  their  own  ;  while  the  lieutenant-governors  of  Bengal 
and  the  northwest  provinces  have  each  a  legislative  coun- 
cil only.  The  local  governments,  however,  in  the  muni- 
cipal towns  are  administered  by  bodies  whose  members 
are  in  most  cases  elected,  the  local  self-government  acts 
of  1882-84  having  extended  the  elective  principle  more 
or  less  all  over  India.  In  all  large  towns,  and  in  many 
of  the  smaller  ones,  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
committees  are  elected  by  the  ratepayers.  The  majority 
of  town  committees  usually  consists  of  natives  ;  and  in 
many  cases  all  the  members  are  natives. 

The  method  of  government  of  the  French  colonies  is 
best  illustrated  by  an  examination  of  the  details  of  the 
operations  of  a  few.  In  Algeria  the  governor-general, 
who  is  in  constant  communication  with  the  different 
French  ministries,  is  the  central  administrative  authority, 
except  for  finance,  customs,  justice  and  instruction,  which 
arc  under  competent  ministers.  The  French  chambers 
legislate  for  Algeria  ;  while  such  matters  as  do  not  come 
within  the  legislative  power  are  regulated  by  decree  of  the 
president  of  the  French  republic.  The  governor-general 
of  Algeria  has  a  council  whose  function,  however,  is 
purely  consultative.  A  superior  council  meets  once  a 
year  to  discuss  and  vote  the  colonial  budget ;  and  each 
of  the  three  departments  sends  one  senator  and  two 
deputies  to  the  French  national  assembly.  In  Madagas- 
car the  government  is  administered  by  a  governor-general, 
with  an  appointed  administrative  council  and  the  cooper- 
ation of  a  military  force,  though  a  code  of  laws  has  been 
established  and  courts  have  been  constituted  at  a  number 
of  places.  Reunion  is  represented  in  the  French  assem- 
bly by  a  senator  and  two  deputies.  Guadeloupe  is  under 
the  government  of  an  elected  council  and  is  represented 
in  the  assembly  by  a  senator  and  two  deputies.  Mar- 
tinique has  a  governor  and  municipal  councils,  with  an 
elected  general  council,  and  is  represented  in  the  assem- 
bly by  a  senator  and  two  deputies. 

The  Netherlands  colonies  in  the  East  Indies  are  under 
a  resident  governor,  who  is  assisted  by  numerous  deputy 
residents  who  exercise  their  control  in  conjunction  with 
and  by  the  aid  of  large  numbers  of  native  functionaries. 
In  the  less  advanced  colonies  of  all  countries  the  govern- 
ment is  administered  by  officers,  in  some  cases  military, 
and  in  others  civil,  appointed  for  that  purpose  by  the 
home  government  This  is  necessarily  the  case  in  the 
large  areas  known  as  protectorates,  spheres  of  influence, 
or  spheres  of  interest,  though  in  some  of  these  the  gov- 
ernment is  administered  by  commercial  companies  char- 
tered by  the  home  government,  which  have  been  given 
certain  authority  and  general  supervision  over  the  people, 
in  conjunction  with  their  occupancy  of  the  trading  cen- 
ters. This  system  of  control  and  development  of  terri- 
tory, which  was  much  utilized  a  century  ago,  is  now 
seldom  applied  except  in  new  and  inaccessible  areas. 
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A  Little  Light  on  Samoa 

London  Truth 

Information  as  to  what  has  been  going  on  in  Samoa 
reaches  this  country  by  devious  routes,  and  from  sources 
which  may  or  may  not  be  trustworthy.  As  to  the  fighting 
and  the  bloodshed,  there  is,  unfortunately,  no  room  for 
doubt,  but  what  it  is  all  about  is  very  much  less  certain. 
In  this  state  of  things,  I  am  very  glad  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  publishing  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Lloyd 
Osbourne,  which  throws  new  and  valuable  light  on  the 
causes  of  the  civil  war  which  is  now  raging,  and  in  which 
wc  have,  unhappily,  become  involved.  This  is  what  he 
says : 

(Juinta  Velloga.  Funchal,  Madeira. 

There  is  another  dark  place  in  the  world  that  calls  for  your 
attention— Samoa.  I  have  been  vice  and  deputy  consul-gen- 
eral  there  for  the  United  States;  1  speak  the  language  fluently; 
1  know  personally  nearly  every  one— white  or  brown— who 
figures  in  the  present  trouble  I  have  some  authority,  there- 
lore,  to  speak  on  the  subject. 

The  essential  cause  of  the  present  quarrel  is  ■•  religion." 
The  London  missionary  society  (Protestant)  can  not  tolerate 
the  thought  of  a  Roman  Catholic  king.  This  is  the  reason 
why  we  are  supporting,  with  our  guns  and  men,  a  divinity 
student,  aged  seventeen  Tanu),  and  his  following  of  t.ooo 
men  against  Mataafa.  the  old  King  Alfred  of  Samoa,  with  the 
whole  country— overwhelmingly  Protestant  though  it  is -be- 
hind him.  The  London  missionary  society  has  always  had  a 
linger  in  the  king-making  pie;  even  the  late  Malieloa  Lanpepa 
originally  passed  through  the  same  college  from  which  they 
now  produce  young  Tanu— a  sectarian  institution  at  Mahia 
for  the  training  of  native  missionaries. 

William  Chambers,  representing  the  three  powers  as  chicl 
justice,  is  a  man  of  the  narrowest  evangelical  views,  and  is  al 
together  in  the  hands  of  the  London  mission  iry  society— 
hence  his  decision  in  favor  of  Tanu,  while  admitting  the  nu- 
merical superiority  of  Mataafa 's  supporters,  and  barring  him 
from  the  kingship  by  a  quibble.  Chambers's  point  was  that 
Germany  had  once,  in  the  Merlin  convention  of  1889.  objected 
to  Mataafa's  nomination,  and  that  the  objection  still  held 
good,  although  Hcrr  Rose,  the  German  consul-general,  offi- 
cially withdrew  it  in  the  name  of  his  government.  .  .  . 

It  can  not  be  too  emphatically  affirmed  that  in  this  affair 
ot  Mataafa  Tanu  Germany  is  right,  and  the  attitude  of  Herr 
Rose  has  been  commendable  throughout.  We,  the  English 
and  Americans,  are  cruelly  and  brutally  in  the  wrong.  In- 
deed.these  bombardments  of  Samoan towns  must  beabhorrent 
to  any  civili/ed  being.  To  fire  indiscriminately  on  men, 
women,  and  children  is  a  crime  against  humanity,  only  to  be 
justified  in  a  very  extreme  and  unusual  case;  such  a  case  as 
the  killing  of  a  white  man  in  a  certain  village,  and  the  refusal 
of  the  villagers  to  surrender  the  murderer.  Hut  in  the  present 
instance  there  were  no  such  excuses.  It  is  we  who  cxaspcr 
ated  a  situation  already  difficult;  it  is  we  who  drove  these 
people  to  the  wall,  to  the  glory  of  consuls  and  naval  officers 
wishing  to  bring  themselves  into  notice.  .  .  . 

The  newspapers  speak  with  elation  of  the  English  and 
Americans  lighting  side  by  side.  What  a  pity  that  this  entente 
loriiiiile,  so  desirable  in  itself,  should  be  used  for  the  purpose 
of  indicting  a  sectarian  king  on  an  unwilling  people.  How 
well  is  the  old  saying  verified,  ••  First  the  missionary,  then  the 
trader,  then  the  man-of-war." 

April  9.  1899. 

Statements  in  some  respect  similar  to  Mr.  Osbournes 
reached  London  from  Berlin.  Mr.  Wardlaw  Thompson, 
the  well-known  secretary  of  the  London  missionary  society, 
has  been  interviewed  upon  them  by  Reuter's  agency.  He 
"emphatically  denies  that  Malietoa  [meaning,  presuma- 
bly, Malietoa  Tanu]  is  the  candidate  of  the  society. "  He 
adds  to  this  denial  that  "the  missionaries  have  resolutely 
and  carefully  avoided  mixing  themselves  up  with  the  polit- 
ical struggle."  It  is  right  that  the  London  missionary 
society  should  have  the  benefit  of  this  disclaimer.  At  the 
same  time,  when  the  Berlin  version  of  the  dispute  is  cor- 
roborated by  an  impartial  witness,  with  such  exceptional 
knowledge  of  the  facts  as  Mr.  Lloyd  Osbourne  must  have, 


it  is  impossible  to  accept  the  disclaimer  as  conclusive. 
The  fact  is  pretty  clear  that  we  and  the  Americans  are  up- 
holding an  unpopular  candidate  for  the  crown  against  the 
wishes  of  an  overwhelming  majority  of  his  subjects.  This 
in  itself  is  bad  enough  for  two  states  boasting  themselves 
to  be  the  champions  and  foremost  exponents  of  political 
liberty.  If,  in  addition  to  this,  our  candidate  owes  his 
election,  as  Mr.  Osbourne  suggests,  to  the  sectarian  bias 
of  Mr.  Chambers  and  to  a  judicial  error  in  regard  to  Ger- 
many's attitude  towards  the  popular  candidate,  onr  ex- 
penditure of  blood  and  money  in  this  quarrel  is  as  stupid 
as  it  is  unjust  and  cruel. 

4- 

The  Curious  Situation  in  Mindanao 

Our  interest  in  the  Philippine  archipelago  has  been 
centered  so  exclusively  upon  the  island  of  Luzon  that 
conditions  in  the  other  islands  of  the  group  have  been 
completely  ignored.  Next  to  Luzon,  the  southernmost 
island,  Mindanao,  is  the  largest,  containing  over  37.000 
square  miles,  and  a  population  of  600,000.  The  nature 
of  the  problems  to  be  solved  there,  should  the  I'nited 
States  hold  the  entire  group,  is  disclosed  by  Nicolas  Estc- 
vancz,  formerly  minister  of  war  of  Spain,  in  an  article  on 
What  Spain  Can  Teach  America,  in  the  May  Xorth  Amer- 
ican Rtm'cw.  From  the  punishment  of  the  Spaniards, 
tardy  though  it  was,  the  Americans  may  learn  whither 
intolerance  and  commercial  exclusivcncss  lead,  says  the 
writer  : 


Observe  what  has  happened  at  Mindanao.  That  rich 
and  beautiful  country,  discovered  by  Spanish  navigators 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  has  never  been  conquered.  The 
sovereignty  of  Spain  has  merely  been  nominal  in  it.  Its 
inhabitants  profess  the  religion  of  Mohammed,  carried 
there  by  the  Arabs.  On  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  the 
people  of  Mindanao  perceived  the  disadvantage  of  their 
isolation,  and  the  great  future  which  the  protection  of 
Spain  opened  to  them.  They  showed  a  disposition  to 
submit,  and  asked  only  for  the  right  to  retain  their  reli- 
gious beliefs.  If  that  right  had  been  granted,  the  island 
would  have  been  a  great  source  of  wealth.  And  what 
was  done  ?  Something  truly  absurd,  senseless,  incredible  : 
Spain  would  not  accept  the  submission  of  the  Mindanao 
Indians  unless  they  were  baptized.  They  were  willing  to 
sacrifice  their  very  independence,  but  they  would  not 
their  religious  conscience  ;  and,  as  the  friars,  the  counsel- 
lors and  even  the  judges  of  the  governing  race,  knew  no 
compromise  in  matters  of  religion,  since  the  Spaniards 
wanted  no  subjects  who  would  not  begin  by  having  water 
poured  on  their  heads,  for  the  sake  of  a  few  drops  01 
water  we  had  a  war  of  three  centuries  with  the  people  of 
Mindanao  island.  Spain  had  possession  of  the  coasts, 
but  the  Indians  retained  the  greater  part  of  their  terri- 
tory, and  caused  us  great  losses. 

Mindanao  now  belongs  to  the  United  States  ;  it  will 
offer  them  less  resistance  than  Luzon  and  the  other 
islands,  if  the  Americans  respect  the  religion  and  customs 
of  the  inhabitants;  but,  if  they  try  to  force  Christianity 
upon  them,  there  is  danger  of  a  long  and  bloody  struggle. 
By  means  of  tolerance  and  commerce,  the  Americans 
can  accomplish  in  Mindanao  in  a  few  months  what  the 
Spaniards  failed  to  do  in  a  little  more  than  three  centuries. 

All  the  European  nations  pride  themselves  upon  the 
record  of  their  ancient  heroic  deeds  :  all  the  peoples  of 
the  world  have  poets  who  sing  of  their  struggles  for  free- 
dom and  independence;  but  Mindanao  is  still  waiting 
for  the  poet  and  the  historian  of  its  admirable  history. 
The  ignorance  of  its  inhabitants,  due  to  the  isolation  in 
which  they  have  been  compelled  to  live  by  the  Spaniards, 
who  kept  them  blockaded,  explains  but  too  well  their 
lack  of  chroniclers  and  poets.    The  sons  of  Mindanao 
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have  had  more  opportunity  for  sharpening  lances  than  for 
cutting  pens.  Araucanian  heroism  was  not  sung  by  the 
natives  of  that  country,  but  by  Ercilla,  a  Spanish  poet 
who  had  fought  against  them.  Among  the  Spaniards 
who  fought  against  Mindanao,  there  may  have  been  fanat- 
ics, but  there  was  no  Ercilla.  It  may  be  that  this  glory 
is  reserved  for  the  Americans,  who  will  find  in  Mindanao 
not  only  a  very  fertile  country,  but  the  subject  of  a  poem 
worthy  of  Homer.  Troy  defended  herself  for  ten  years, 
Mindanao  for  three  hundred. 

Whether  it  is  made  an  independent  republic,  or  is 
incorporated  in  the  United  States,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Philippine  archipelago  must  at  last  be  allowed  to  enjoy 
liberty  and  the  dignity  of  manhood,  which  were  trampled 
upon  by  impure  priests  and  by  merchants  without  a  con- 
science, during  the  long  dominion  of  Spain.  Ixt  the 
Americans,  then,  beware,  for  the  sake  of  their  own  dig- 
nity and  prestige  before  the  world,  lest  the  outcome  be 
merely  a  change  of  fanatics  in  the  Philippines  and  a 
change  of  plunderers  in  the  Antilles.  If  such  was  the 
result  of  the  Spanish  rule,  let  it  be  proved  once  more  that 
liberty  is  the  atmosphere  of  lire,  that  all  races  have  a  right 
to  it,  that  the  United  States  is  not  a  plutocracy,  as  they 
say  in  Europe,  but  a  true  democracy,  a  model  republic 
and  a  great  nation. 

The  Death  of  Roswell  P.  Flower 

Ex-Governor  Roswell  P.  Flower  died  at  Eastport, 
L  I.,  on  May  12.  He  was  born  in  Jefferson  county, 
New  York,  August  7,  1835.    For  thirty-five  years  he  de- 


ROSWELL  P.  FLOWER 


\otcd  himself  to  the  accumulation  of  a  great  fortune,  and 
then  took  an  active  interest  in  politics.  In  1 88 1  he  de- 
feated W.  \V,  Astor  for  representative  of  the  eleventh  con- 
gressional district  of  New  York,  until  that  time  a  Republi- 
can stronghold.  Mr.  Flower  was  criticised  as  being  a  repre- 
sentative of  railway  and  landholding  interests,  and  in 
1882,  when  he  was  spoken  of  for  governor,  he  was  called 
"Jay  Gould's  Candidate."  Mr.  Flower  paid  no  attention 
to  these  attacks,  but  it  afterward  appeared  that  he  had 
withdrawn  from  every  corporation  that  could  by  any  pos- 
sibility be  affected  by  congressional  action.  He  was 
again  elected  to  congress  in  1888.  In  1891  he  was 
chosen  governor  of  New  York  by  a  plurality  of  48,000 
over  the  Republican  candidate.  For  the  last  two  years 
Mr.  Flower  has  been  the  bull  leader  of  Wall  street.  The 
stocks  known  as  the  "Flower  group"  have  advanced 
much  beyond  the  average  advances  enjoyed  by  the  gen- 
eral list.  Close  to  5100,000,000  were  added  to  the  cur- 
rent values  of  the  Flower  stocks.  These  stocks  have  been 


more  popular  than  any  other  group  in  the  street,  and  on 
no  side  has  there  been  question  of  Mr.  Flower's  leader- 
ship. Some  of  the  stocks  belonging  to  this  group  have 
shown  such  rises  as  from  5  to  200.  People's  Gas  of  Chi- 
cago has  been  put  up  from  50  to  200  ;  Brooklyn  Rapid 
Transit  from  20  to  140. 

There  was  great  excitement  on  the  stock  exchange  Sat- 
urday morning,  and  the  Flower  stocks  suffered  falls  of 
from  two  to  sixty  points.  The  decline  was  largely  recov- 
ered before  the  close.  Over  five  hundred  thousand  shares 
were  traded  during  the  first  hour. 

New  York  Sum 

The  most  striking  tribute  to  Roswell  I'.  Flower  was  made 
in  his  office  Saturday  morning  by  the  friends  who  came 
bringing  their  millions  to  protect  his  property  from  the 
financial  loss  threatened  by  his  death.  We  believe  that 
a  feeling  for  the  man  had  greater  influence  toward  this 
remarkable  action  than  motives  of  self-interest.  Distin- 
guished in  politics,  always  clear-headed  and  upright  in 
his  judgment  upon  public  affairs,  and,  as  an  influence  in 
great  financial  enterprises,  one  of  the  most  powerful  Wall 
street  has  ever  known,  Roswell  P.  Flower  died  possessed  of 
honor  that  any  man  in  his  country  might  well  envy. 
New  York  Times 

So  far  extended  were  his  connections  that  the  market 
recessions  were  small  compared  with  what  they  might  have 
been.  That  there  was  no  panic  is  astonishing.  But  this 
reason  exists  :  here  finally  was  one  Wall  street  leader  in 
whom  other  men  of  financial  strength  had  such  faith,  and 
for  whom  they  had  such  respect  that  they  crowded  one 
another  into  the  breach  in  anxious  effort  to  keep  good 
the  declarations  he  had  made.  At  the  office  of  his  stock 
exchange  firm  over  $100,000,000  was  offered  by  associates 
to  serve  whatsoever  purpose  Governor  Flower's  partners 
might  choose.  No  part  of  this  magnificent  tender  was 
needed  or  accepted,  but  the  fact  of  the  tender  of  it  is 
significant  exceptionally — a  record  new  to  Wall  street. 

New  York  Ci'wmtrcial  AJfertiter 

To  his  influence  is  due  largely  the  downfall  of  Bryanism 
in  the  Democracy  of  the  cast,  and  in  this  respect,  if  in  no 
other,  his  death  is  a  public  loss. 

Various  Topics 

Detroit  Journal:  A  city  that  has  been  able  to  maintain 
and  operate  Mr.  l'ingree  ought  not  to  have  any  trouble  with 
such  a  tame  institution  as  a  street  railway  system. 

Dmtntk  Herald:  It  is  said  Boss  Crokcr's  choice  for  a 
presidential  ticket  is:  For  president,  Augustus  Van  Wyck. 
of  New  York  ;  for  vice-president,  Carter  Harrison,  of 
Chicago.    It  might  carry  New  York  rity. 

In  a  special  message  to  the  Alabama  legislature,  Governor 
Johnston  urges  it  to  follow  up  its  work  in  repealing  the  bill 
for  a  constitutional  convention  by  the  adoption  lor  submission 
to  the  people  of  a  constitutional  amendment  to  eliminate  the 
votes  of  the  Negroes. 

The  Texas  senate  has  passed  an  anti  trust  bill,  modeled 
after  the  law  in  Arkansas,  and  including  the  provision  against 
insurance  combinations  on  rates,  whether  such  combinations 
exist  within  or  without  the  state.  Some  amendments  added 
make  the  measure  more  drastic  than  the  Arkansas  law.  One 
would  make  membership  in  a  trust  a  bar  against  the  collection 
of  money  in  Texas  for  goods  sold. 

NtW  York  Sun:  There  is  no  foundation  for  the  assertion 
made  by  the  London  Chronicle  that  the  sittings  of  the  joint 
high  commission  are  not  to  be  resumed.  Neither  is  it  true 
that  the  inability  to  negotiate  a  treaty,  thus  far  eunccd  by  the 
commissioners,  is  due  to  inordinate  exactions  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States.  The  fact  is  that  the  liberality  of  our  con- 
cessions is  appreciated  by  the  British  foreign  office.  The  real 
obstacle  to  the  conclusion  of  an  agreement  is  the  Conserva- 
live  party  in  the  dominion,  the  intractable  attitude  of  which 
compels  Sir  Wilfred  Laurier  and  his  ministerial  colleagues  to 
proceed  with  wariness. 
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FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 

The  Spy  System  in  France 

Ijimloh  Spectator.  Condensed  (or  Pent  ic  Opinion 
The  miserable  agitation  under  which  France  is  smart- 
ing for  the  moment  has  revealed  in  all  their  horror  the  in- 
iquities of  espionage.  It  is  a  system  which  all  nations 
loathe,  but  whose  suppression  no  nation  is  strong  enough 
to  advocate.  Secret  sen-ice,  in  fact,  in  one  shape  or  an- 
other, exists,  and  will  exist,  in  all  civilized  countries  until 
international  relations  are  largely  modified.  Vet  without 
a  touch  of  prejudice  it  may  be  said  that  France  is  better 
adapted  by  habit  and  temperament  to  this  sly  practice 
which  has  wrought  her  ruin  than  any  other  nation,  save 
her  great  ally.  For  if  we  forget  the  tangle  of  foreign 
jealousies  and  look  within  the  borders  of  France  herself, 
we  shall  find  an  active  system  of  spies  and  spying.  If 
she  keeps  an  attentive  eye  upon  her  enemies,  she  is  no 
less  watchful  of  her  own  citizens,  whom  she  would  fain 
believe  miracles  of  loyalty.  In  brief,  no  man  domiciled 
in  France,  be  he  native  or  alien,  escapes  the  notice  of  the 
authorities.  To  be  known  to  the  police  is  in  England 
something  of  a  disgrace  ;  in  France  it  is  to  be  a  free-born 
citizen,  or  an  accepted  foreigner,  and  if  we  do  not  recog- 
nize this  striking  difference  which  divides  the  countries, 
we  shall  never  understand  the  miserable  intrigue  which 
threatens  to  destroy  our  neighbor's  self-respect 

France,  then,  for  all  her  free  and  democratic  institu- 
tions, is  watchfully  suspicious.  She  turns  an  eager  eye 
upon  all  those  who  sojourn  within  her  borders.  In  the 
first  place,  every  full-grown  citi/en,  every  acknowledged 
stranger,  is  dignified  by  the  notice  of  the  prefecture. 
Down  there  on  the  Quai  des  Orfevres  is  kept  a  vast  pile 
of  papers,  to  which  the  familiar  name  of  dossiers  is  given ; 
and  no  resident  in  Paris  (we  speak  now  of  the  capital, 
though  the  system  is  universal)  is  so  poorly  considered  as 
to  escape  the  prefect's  attention.  Every  man,  then,  has 
his  dossier,  to  which  is  added  the  smallest  fragment  of  in- 
formation which  assiduity  can  gather.  Without  his  own 
knowledge,  the  eyes  of  the  city  arc  upon  him  ;  and  here, 
at  least,  ignorance  is  bliss,  for  no  man  endures  to  live  a 
conscious  victim  of  a  government's  curiosity.  How,  it 
may  be  asked,  is  this  constant  inquiry  sustained  ?  The 
police  of  France  is  organized  less  with  a  view  to  the  de- 
tection of  the  guilty  than  to  the  observation  of  the  inno- 
cent Curiosity  must  be  satisfied  at  all  costs,  and  we  are 
gratified  with  the  strange  spectacle  of  a  democracy 
pledged  to  a  system  which  would  better  befit  a  tyranny  of 
the  middle  ages.  And  no  one  protests,  partly  from  habit 
and  partly  because  there  is  a  general  feeling  that  informa- 
tion thus  gathered  can  not  be  used  against  the  subject  of 
inquiry.  Of  course  it  can,  and  doubtless  is  ;  yet  the 
Frenchman  does  not  complain.  Where  every  man  is 
guilty  of  all  the  crimes  until  he  prove  his  innocence,  it  is 
well  to  take  precautions,  and  it  is  in  accord  with  the  spirit 
of  French  law,  as  it  was  in  accord  with  Louis  XVTs  cur- 
iosity, to  discover  beforehand  the  worst  that  may  be  known 
of  all  potential  breakers  of  the  law.  So  the  officials  of 
the  prefecture  collect  their  news  by  smoking  cigars  with 
the  patrons  or  fxitronnes  of  unadvertised  meeting-places. 
But  this  is  not  their  only  method  of  procedure.  Their 
energy  is  astonishing. 

But  the  old-fashioned,  monarchical  method  of  spying 
has  been  strangely  supplemented  during  the  last  five  years. 
When  Carnot  was  murdered  in  1894  the  whole  of  France 
was  seized  with  panic,  and  a  bill  against  the  anarchists 
was  pushed  through  the  chamber  in  the  late  autumn. 
The  deputies,  anxious  for  their  favorite  watering-places, 
accepted  the  wildest  provisions,  and  the  concierges  of 
Paris  were  promoted,  almost  without  opposition,  into  in- 
formal agents  of  the  police.    Henceforth  there  was  a  spy 


in  every  house,  whose  duty  it  was  to  record  the  habits,  the 
friends,  the  pursuits  of  all  the  occupants.  The  plan,  no 
doubt,  was  borrowed  from  Russia,  and  truly  it  reflects  n<< 
credit  upon  the  republic.  For  a  worse  instrument  of 
tyranny  and  blackmail  was  never  invented,  and  it  is  most 
contemptible  because  it  will  always  remain  ineffectual. 
The  honest  concierge  is  still  amenable  to  bribes,  and  a 
villainous  locaJaire  would  take  a  peculiar  care  to  win  the 
respect  of  his  legal  guardian.  Moreover,  by  his  station 
and  upbringing,  the  concierge  is  deficient  in  intelligence, 
and  it  is  more  than  likely  that  he  shows  his  limitations  in 
befogging  the  police.  Nor  can  he  hide  from  his  clients 
the  responsibilities  of  his  new  position.  He  will  tell  you. 
inadvertently  of  course,  the  address  of  a  friend  who  has 
escaped  your  notice,  or  he  will  reveal,  as  it  were  by  acci- 
dent, that  he  has  a  perfect  knowledge  of  another  friends 
peculiar  failings.  The  situation  is  not  dangerous,  but  it 
is  not  pleasant,  and  though  habit  accustoms  one  to  sus- 
picion, it  is  difficult  to  accept  w  ithout  question  this  return 
of  democratic  France  to  the  practices  of  "monarchical 
barbarism." 

The  affaire  has  dipped  France  deeper  in  the  mire  of 
terror,  and  today  not  only  are  citizens  watched,  but  their 
letters  are  unscrupulously  opened.  No  man  whose  politi- 
cal convictions  are  well  known  and  unpopular  need  ex- 
pect to  receive  his  correspondence  through  the  simple 
channel  of  the  post  On  the  contrary  it  will  be  read, 
censured,  and  perhaps  suppressed.  Nor  is  the  simple  for- 
eigner exempt  from  this  scrutiny,  and  a  Jew's  best  method 
of  communication  is  a  special  messenger.  The  other  day 
M.  Dreyfus,  the  brother  of  the  condemned  man.  pointed 
out  quite  simply  that  he  had  been  shadowed  for  five  years, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  all  his  correspondence  has 
been  austerely  sifted.  These  restrictions  upon  the  liberty 
of  the  subject  would  cause  the  wildest  uproar  in  England, 
which  is  not  a  democracy.  In  France,  which  boasts  the 
triple  watchword — "Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity" — no 
infringement  upon  the  simple  rights  of"  the  citizen  seems 
to  be  resented.  But  France,  as  we  have  pointed  out  be- 
fore, is  still  the  slave  of  tradition.  She  has  adopted  a  re- 
publican form  of  government  by  an  effort  of  intellect;  she 
speaks  of  freedom  with  all  the  eloquence  of  a  parrot 
None  the  less,  and  this  proves  how  closely  she  clings  to 
the  past  which  she  has  dishonored,  she  resents  no  en- 
croachment upon  the  rights  of  citizenship  ;  she  is  willing 
that  servants  should  spy  upon  their  masters,  and  she  is 
even  prepared  to  approve,  after  thirty  years  of  untram- 
meled  government,  the  prurient  curiosity  of  Louis  XVI, 
whom  she  sent  to  the  scaffold. 

+ 

Micromaniacs  and  Megalomaniacs  in  Italy 

Florence  Correspondent  New  York  Xahon,  May  II.  Condensed 
for  Public  Opinion 
A  lecture  by  Francesco  Crispi  on  Sicily  and  her  revolu- 
tions drew  the  largest  audience  of  the  year  to  the  Luca 
Giordano  hall  in  the  Palace  of  the  Prefecture  yesterday, 
and  the  cordial  welcome  accorded  to  the  old  statesman 
by  the  6liteof  the  Tuscan  capital  must  have  been  a  balsam 
to  his  heart  wrung  by  many  sorrows,  to  his  spirit  wounded 
by  many  real  or  imaginary  wrongs.  The  history  of  the 
final  struggle  was  well  and  briefly  told  ;  never  once  did 
the  speaker  claim  for  himself  the  merit  of  having  been 
one  of  the  chief  actors  in  the  daily,  hourly  struggle  ;  the 
once  so  prominent  ego  seemed  to  have  vanished  from  his 
memory,  though  not  from  that  of  his  audience,  who  re- 
membered that  as  conspirator,  rebel,  revolutionary  chief, 
leader  of  the  opposition,  and  three  times  pilot  in  stormy 
waters,  the  narrator  had  valiantly,  if  not  always  wisely, 
borne  his  part.  Had  he  closed  his  speech  with  the  down- 
fall of  the  temporal  power  and  the  proclamation  of  Rome 
as  capital  of  a  United  Italy,  he  would  have  carried  his 
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immense  audience  (which  the  large  hall  could  not  contain, 
and  which  had  in  part  to  be  accommodated  on  the  land- 
ing and  the  stairs  leading  to  it)  with  him  thoroughly,  to 
the  last ;  but  then  he  would  not  have  been  Francesco 
Crispi,  the  believer  in  Dante's  supreme  empire,  in  (jio- 
berti's  primato,  and,  in  a  very  different  sense,  in  Mazzini  s 
theory  of  Italy's  world-wide  mission.  That  Crispi  revealed 
himself  in  the  peroration,  when  the  old  heat  returned,  the 
bent  frame  rose  up  erect,  some  of  the  old  fire  Mashed 
from  his  eyes,  and  his  hand  crashed  on  the  table  as  he 
said : 

Alas,  the  unity  of  Italy  is  undermined  by  the  micromaniacs 
who  aim  at  shutting  Italy  in  her  shell,  at  isolating  her  from 
the  great  nations,  forbidding  her  to  share  the  active  initiatives 
on  whose  development  her  glorious  destinies  depend — men- 
aced also  by  anarchists  and  clericals,  subversive  both,  both 
renegade  to  the  fatherland.  Unity  is  useless  if  it  fail  to  assure 
our  force  and  grandeur.  At  times  I  ask  myself  with  a  shudder 
of  despair  whether  it  was  worth  while  to  have  moulded  seven 
states  into  one.  if  we  decline  to  place  this  nation,  created  so 
laboriously,  in  the  lofty  place  which  morally  and  materially 
belongs  to  her.  My  calumniators,  truly  a  numerous  stalwart 
phalanx,' call  me  megalomaniac,  and  their  accusations  reach 
my  heart  as  sweetest  praise.  Only  those  who  have  wrought 
nothing  for  their  country  during  the  last  sixty  years  of  na- 
tional life,  who  have  suffered  nothing  for  her,  nothing  sacri- 
ficed, can  thus  fling  away  the  noble,  holy  ambitions  which 
torm  the  common  patrimony  of  every  Italian  born.  Watch, 
therefore  ;  let  all  sincere  patriots  unite  and  toil  to  avert  the 
dangers  that  threaten  the  unity  of  our  country;  let  them  warn 
the  plebs  against  wily  seductions  and  vile  (latteries;  let  them 
set  Italy  on  the  path  that  leads  to  greatness,  without  which 
she  has  no  raison  if//rs,  without  which  she  will  cease  to 
be. 

We  wonder  what  may  have  been  the  thoughts  of  Syd- 
ney Sonnino  as  he  listened  attentively  to  his  old  chiefs 
harangue  ;  of  Sonnino,  who,  nolens  vokns,  furnished  the 
funds  for  the  African  folly,  and  who  now,  in  his  gloomy 
Financial  Notes,''  affirms,  and  I  fear  proves,  that  the 
budget  of  the  present  financial  minister  is  that  of  an  opti- 
mist. He  foresees  a  deficit  of  seven  millions  in  the  pre- 
sent, and  twenty  millions  in  1 899-1  goo;  th'8  without  cal- 
culating the  burdens  which  the  proposed  agrarian  and 
commercial  credit  loans,  the  redemption  of  morasses  and 
hitherto  uncultivated  lands,  subventions  to  railroads,  etc., 
will  entail  on  the  future.  Nothing  finds  favor  in  his  sight. 
The  pensions  to  veterans,  the  succor  of  poor  families 
whose  able-bodied  sons  are  carried  off  by  conscription, 
the  increase  of  the  wretched  salaries  of  schoolmasters  and 
professors  in  the  technical  schools,  the  equalization  of  the 
land-tax,  which  will  reduce  its  proceeds  by  ten  millions  ; 
'lie  protection  of  home-produced  sugar  from  beetroot, 
costing  another  ten  by  diminishing  the  custom-house 
duties  on  imported  sugar — are  all  "errors";  the  proposed 
abolition  of  some  taxes  on  food,  of  some  reduction  of  the 
tax  on  minimum  incomes,  are  more  than  errors,  "follies." 
He  dwells  on  the  necessary  increase  in  the  army  and  naval 
budgets,  for  the  transformation  of  the  antiquated  artillery, 
for  new  naval  constructions,  and  asks  where  is  the  money 
to  come  from,  and  classifies  loans  to  provinces,  aids  to 
industry,  old-age  pensions,  etc.,  as  "so  many  holes  dug 
to  hide  debts." 

4- 

Lord  Rosebery's  Activity 

London  Corre9|n>inlent  New  York  Tributi 
Lord  Rosebery  has  emerged  from  retirement  as  a  man 
of  the  future,  who  dates  back  his  principles  fourteen 
years,  and  coyly  disclaims  any  intention  of  returning  to 
active  politics.  His  first  speech  at  the  News-Vendors' 
dinner,  in  which  he  advised  the  Sunday  journals  to  pro- 
claim the  Truce  of  God,  was  evidently  pre-arranged  with 
his  friend,  Mr.  Alfred  Harmsworth,  owner  of  the  Daily 
-V<idf,  for  that  journal  has  promptly  offered  to  suspend  its 


Sunday  issue  if  the  Daily  Jelegraph  will  follow  its  exam- 
ple. It  is  not  impossible  that  both  journals  may  abandon 
this  experiment,  each  under  pressure  from  the  competi- 
tion of  the  other  ;  but  whether  this  be  done  or  not,  Lord 
Rosebery,  by  discussing  the  Sunday  question,  has  made 
a  subtle  appeal  to  the  Nonconformist  conscience,  and 
may  be  credited  with  an  ingenious  political  stroke.  Sir 
William  Harcourt  had  already  strengthened  bis  hold 
upon  that  powerful  element  of  the  Liberal  party  by  his 
polemics  against  lawlessness  in  the  Church,  but  Lord 
Rosebery  has  also  discerned  his  opportunity  and  made 
full  use  of  it. 

His  second  speech  before  the  City  Liberal  club  was 
another  political  mana-uvre  destined  to"  have  a  momen- 
tous influence  upon  the  fortunes  of  a  divided  party.  He 
virtually  proclaimed  himself  a  Liberal- Unionist,  going 
back  to  the  Liberalism  of  1885,  throwing  over  Irish  home 
rule  and  accepting  nothing  that  has  since  intervened. 
With  the  single  exception  of  imperialism,  Lord  Rosebery 
and  Mr.  Chamberlain  might  reconstruct  the  Liberal  party 
on  the  basis  of  the  principles  of  1885,  but  there  are  no 
signs  that  they  are  drawing  together  for  future  action. 
They  could  easily  stand  under  the  same  umbrella,  although 
Mr.  Chamberlain  would  probably  insist  upon  holding  it. 
One  is  as  good  an  imperialist  as  the  other,  and  they  prob- 
ably arc  in  hearty  accord  in  thinking  that  Ireland,  with 
the  new  local  government  act,  has  as  much  home  rule  as 
England  will  ever  allow  her  to  have. 

Such  a  coalition  would  substitute  a  Tory  democracy 
for  radicalism,  and  the  advanced  section  of  the  Liberal 
party  might  be  conciliated.  Rosebery  without  Chamber- 
lain makes  no  appeal  to  radicalism  ;  he  represents  Whig- 
gery  strongly  seasoned  with  imperialism  and  offers  the 
country  nothing  which  it  does  not  have  under  a  Unionist 
government.  His  speech,  while  able  and  sincere,  is  filled 
with  counsels  of  despair,  since  he  presents  a  hopeless 
view  of  the  decadence  of  parliamentary  Liberalism  and 
looks  backward  for  lines  of  reunion  rather  than  forward 
to  new  issues  and  progressive  policies.  Its  general  effect 
is  distinctly  disheartening  to  Liberalism.  If  the  Unionist 
government  has  been  thinking  seriously  of  dissolving  par- 
liament in  the  autumn,  this  speech  will  encourage  the 
leaders  to  appeal  to  the  country  when  the  Opposition  is 
without  hopefulness  and  courage. 

+ 

The  Outlook  in  Japan 

Yokohama  Jafxttt  Wttkty  Mail 

The  Japanese  press  shows  more  excitement  about  for- 
eign affairs  at  present  than  it  showed  on  any  previous  oc- 
casion since  the  retrocession  of  Liaotung.  The  fact  that 
the  Fiji  Shumpo  lends  its  columns  to  the  agitation  is  sug- 
gestive, for  the  Fiji  generally  adopts  a  conspicuously  sober 
and  conservative  line.  Indeed,  the  only  journal  of  im- 
portance which  resolutely  taboos  the  notion  of  taking  any- 
strong  step  in  foreign  politics  is  the  Xichi  Xichi  Shiml>un. 

There  is  no  gainsaying  the  sound  sense  of  the  Xichi 
Xichi' s  arguments  though  they  must  be  decidedly  unwel- 
come to  every  Japanese  jingo.  The  people  of  this  coun- 
try, according  to  the  Xichi  Xichi,  are  at  one  moment  hys- 
terical, at  another  indifferent.  If  they  see  a  foreign  coun- 
try make  itself  busy  in  China,  they  want  to  have  their  own 
country  do  ditto,  without  pausing  to  consider  whether 
the  result  will  be  a  mere  flourish  of  trumpets  or  a  substan- 
tial gain.  Japan  is  sometimes  called  the  England  of  the 
east,  but  it  is  hard  to  see  how  the  name  can  be  justified. 
While  Europeans  have  been  busily  undertaking  all  kinds 
of  enterprises  in  China — building  railways,  working  mines, 
establishing  banks —Japan  has  done  absolutely  nothing. 
She  could  not  even  find  means  to  start  the  China-Japan 
bank  recently  talked  of,  useful  as  it  would  be  to  promote 
her  commerce  with  the  neighboring  nation.  Her  record 
in  Korea  is  no  better.    She  possesses  one  railway  there; 
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a  line  projected  by  an  American  and  carried  nearly  to 
completion  by  American  enterprise  before  it  came  into 
Japanese  hands.  She  has  obtained  a  concession  for  an- 
other line,  that  from  Seoul  to  Fusan,  but  she  has  not  even 
made  a  survey  of  it  yet.  There  is  no  manner  of  doubt 
that  Japan  has  great  power  in  the  far  east,  but  her  people 
show  no  capacity  for  the  functions  devolving  on  them,  and 
no  ability  in  utilizing  their  opportunities.  For  all  the 
practical  use  that  the  Japanese  have  made  of  the  conces- 
sions gained  by  the  Shimonoseki  treaty,  the  treaty  need 
never  have  been  negotiated. 

That  is  plain  and  wholesome  speaking;  every  word  of 
it  commends  itself  as  sound  and  sensible.  But  if  we  turn 
to  journals  like  the  Fiji,  the  Asahi,  the  Nippon,  and  the 
Chuo,  we  find  evidences  of  great  uneasiness.  The  Fiji 
thinks  that  China  is  rotten  to  the  core,  and  may  crumble 
to  fragments  at  any  moment.  This  is  the  time  for  the 
country  to  choose  Us  path  and  pursue  it  resolutely.  If 
the  present  opportunity  be  sacrificed,  the  loss  may  prove 
irreparable.  The  Liaotung  affair  was  beyond  help.  The 
news  of  the  three  powers'  interference  found  this  nation 
helpless  to  resist.  But  it  is  not  so  now.  The  problem 
lies  before  Japan's  eyes,  and  can  be  solved  to  her  satisfac- 
tion if  she  grapples  it  boldly. 

The  Chuo,  which,  as  the  Nationalist  Unionist  organ, 
might  be  expected  to  echo  the  government's  views,  is  even 
more  perturbed  than  the  Fiji.  It  thinks  that  if  Japan  sits 
with  folded  hands  at  this  juncture,  China,  which  consti- 
tutes the  chief  market  for  her  manufactures  and  products, 
will  be  absorbed  completely  by  foreign  powers.  It  further 
thinks  that  the  idea  of  preserving  China's  integrity  is  hope- 
lessly exploded.  Since  all  the  powers  of  the  west  have 
abandoned  it,  Japan  must  follow  their  example,  unless 
she  intends  to  be  left  out  in  the  cold. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  causa  aiusans  of  all 
this  talk  is  Germany's  action  in  sending  troops  into  the 
interior  of  Shantung.  The  Japanese  appreciate  the  con- 
dition of  an  empire  within  whose  territories  foreign  sol- 
diers arc  moved  about  at  the  caprice  of  a  foreign  poten- 
tate, and  many  of  them  are  obviously  becoming  impatient 
lest  they  should  be  permanently  left  out  of  the  scramble. 

The  Native  Spirit  of  Revolt  in  Turkey 

A  Turkish  Oflici.il,  in  the  April  Centemfvrary  Review,  Ixtndon 
(New  York:  L.  Scott  Pub.  Co.)  Excerpt 

It  is  difficult  to  predict  with  certainty  the  developments 
of  the  feeling  of  irritation  which  is  burning  in  the  breasts 
of  the  Turkish  people.  The  sultan,  whose  sagacity  and 
ingenuity  are  inconceivable  when  coupled  with  the  con- 
stant aberrations  of  his  mind,  has  for  a  long  time  been 
busy  with  fanning  the  not  unnatural  dislike  of  the  Turks 
for  their  Christian  compatriots  and  Europe  into  hatred, 
representing  them  as  the  sole  authors  of  the  misfortunes 
of  Turkey,  in  order  to  divert  the  growing  rage  of  the 
country  from  his  person.  The  European  powers  have  of 
late  given  more  than  a  semblance  of  truth  to  the  theory 
propagated  by  the  agents  of  Abdul  llamid,  that  what- 
ever harm  has  happened  to  Turkey  is  the  result  of  a  Euro- 
pean conspiracy  to  humble  the  religion  of  Mahomet  and 
destroy  the  reign  of  the  Crescent.  It  would  now  be  diffi- 
cult to  explain  to  the  average  Turk  that  it  was,  primarily, 
despair  of  obtaining  any  reforms  from  Turkey  that  brought 
the  hostility  of  Western  Europe  on  the  country.  It  is, 
therefore,  to  be  feared  that  the  storm  which  is  slowly 
gathering  may  burst  over  the  wrong  spot,  and  that,  acting 
as  lightning  conductors  placed  by  the  hand  of  the  sultan, 
the  foreign  colonies  and  native  Christian  communities  will 
attract  the  bolts  which  should  fall  on  his  head. 

The  danger  is  great,  and  the  frightful  catastrophes  in 
which  this  situation  may  any  day  culminate  should  be  a 
sufficient  reason  for  the  European  powers,  or  at  least 
those  which  have  no  deep-laid  plan  for  the  wiping  of 
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Turkey  off  the  map  of  the  world,  to  enlighten  the  Turks 
and  give  the  right  direction  to  their  growing  feeling  of 
revolt  against  their  misfortunes.  The,  chances,  however, 
that  the  eyes  of  the  Turkish  people  as  a  mass  will  be 
opened,  and  enabled  to  perceive  in  what  direction  lies  the 
true  solution  of  the  situation— that  is  to  say,  the  prompt 
and  merciless  destruction  of  Yildiz— arc  small  indeed. 

On  the  whole  it  may  be  affirmed  that,  barring  some 
unforeseen  combination  of  circumstances,  of  which  his- 
tory is  not  devoid,  Turkey,  European,  African,  and  Asi- 
atic, is  doomed  to  die.  England's  share  in  her  succes- 
sion will  be  the  undisputed  possession  of  Egypt  and  the 
annexation  of  Arabia  right  up  to  Bagdad.  France  will 
have  Syria  and  Russia  Anatolia.  Italy's  claim  to  the 
province  of  Tripoli  in  Africa  is  countenanced  by  all.  The 
rival  pretensions  of  (Jreece,  Bulgaria,  and  Servia  will  be 
settled  by  Europe,  Austria,  and  perhaps  Italy  also  coming 
in  for  a  slice  of  Turkish  territory  in  Roumelia.  The  future 
of  Constantinople  is  uncertain. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  writer  of  these  pages,  the  sub- 
ject of  the  apparently  inevitable  end  of  Turkey  can  not  be 
dismissed  without  an  expression  of  deep  regret  and  sym- 
pathy. Of  course  the  higher  interests  of  humanity  may 
be  invoked  as  an  excuse  for  suppressing  a  state.  But  this 
argument  is  apt  to  degenerate  into  a  hypocritical  pretext 
for  the  attainment  of  selfish  ends.  Will  the  substitution 
of  Russian  rule  for  that  of  Turkcv  in  Asia  Minor  confer 
manv  blessings  on  mankind? 

+ 

Various  Topics 

In  order  that  closer  commercial  relations  should  exist  be 
tween  Germany  and  Russia  it  was  agreed  at  a  meeting  held 
recently  in  Berlin  by  representatives  ol  commerce  and  indus. 
try  to  found  a  Russo  German  society,  the  object  of  which  will 
be  to  develop  the  commerce  between  the  two  countries,  to 
make  more  widely  known  by  speeches  and  pamphlets  the 
growing  of  the  mutual  trade,  and  to  assist  in  drawing  busi- 
ness contracts. 

Paris  Correspondent  New  York  Sun:  Patriotic  French- 
men are  preparing  to  give  Major  Marchand  a  reception  such 
as  even  Napoleon  never  received  on  returning  from  Egypt. 
He  will  arrive  when  France  is  at  fever  heat  over  the  decision 
in  the  Dreyfus  case,  and  there  are  strong  indications  that  the 
military  party  is  anxious  to  use  the  commandant  as  a  pawn  in 
their  political  game.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  if  the  young 
officer,  who  has  suddenly  risen  to  fame,  will  lend  himself  to  a 
political  demonstration,  or  by  a  display  of  cool-headed  com- 
mon  sense  will  bring  France  to  her  senses. 

London  Correspondent  New  York  Times:  The  week  in 
domestic  politics  has  been  unpleasant  because  of  the  acri- 
monious disputes  arising  from  Lord  Rosebery's  recent  speech 

tsee  article  in  this  number],  and  everybody  now  admits  that 
e  had  no  intention  of  pronouncing  against  home  rule  as  part 
of  the  Liberal  policy.  Those  Liberal  newspapers  which 
placed  this  interpretation  upon  his  words  have  been  executing 
more  or  less  graceful  strategic  retreats  as  to  what  I.ord  Rose- 
bery  meant.  It  is  now  clearly  understood,  namely,  that  the 
Libera)  party  can  only  become  victorious  by  unity,  and  the 
aim  of  that  recent  policy  of  trying  to  secure  unity  by  inci- 
dental and  often  contradictor)'  concessions  lo  separate  sections 
has  led  and  must  lead  to  defeat. 

London  Daily  Mail:  In  French  comment  on  the  Anglo- 
Russian  agreement  a  sub-acid  reproachful  tone  is  manifest. 
Frenchmen,  perhaps,  had  forgotten  the  fact  that  Russia  was 
not  ready  to  support  them  in  the  Fashoda  crisis.  Rut  this 
fresh  instance  of  Russian  friendliness  to  Great  Britain  may 
well  puzzle  them.  They  overlook  the  fact  that  the  dual  alli- 
ance was  formed  in  the  first  instance  as  a  defensive  alliance 
by  the  Russian  war  party.  It  was  to  protect  France  and 
Russia  against  the  supposed  machinations  of  England  and 
the  triple  alliance.  As  it  has  been  proved  that  neither  Eng- 
land nor  the  triple  alliance  has  the  least  intention  of  waging 
an  aggressive  war,  one  great  argument  for  the  alliance  has 
vanished.  Should  the  peace  party,  represented  by  M.  de 
Witte,  gain  the  upper  hand,  the  rapprochement  may  last. 
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Re-marriage  of  the  Divorced 

ltoston  (Mass.)  Caiigrtgatitnaittl.  Condensed  (or  I'l'BLlc  Opinion 
A  marriage  ceremony,  legalized  by  a  Congregationalist 
minister — we  deeply  regret  to  say — in  Greenwich,  Conn. , 
raises  some  very  important  issues,  vital  to  the  perman- 
ency of  decency  in  American^ociety.  After  studying  the 
facts,  the  question  naturally  arises,  Could  anything  more 
conclusive  revealing  the  evil  of  state  control  of  marriage 
and  divorce  legislation  be  imagined  ?  A  New  York 
court's  decree  on  the  subject  of  marriage  and  divorce  has 
force  now  only  with  those  citizens  of  the  state  whose 
penury  forbids  them  from  moving  and  residing  elsewhere. 
Once  across  the  New  Jersey  or  Connecticut  lines  the  judi- 
cial decree  is  not  worth  the  paper  it  is  written  on.  Some 
day  the  national  scandal  will  became  so  portentous  that 
we  shall  have  a  uniform  federal  marriage  and  divorce  law, 
as  is  the  case  in  Germany  and  Switzerland. 

Again,  contemplation  of  the  facts  suggests  whether 
clergymen  of  churches  other  than  the  Roman  Catholic 
and  Protestant  Episcopal  have  not  some  duties  they  owe 
to  society  when  asked  to  marry  people  who  are  strangers 
to  them,  but  whose  civil  credentials  are  irreproachable, 
a,<  no  doubt  they  were  in  this  case?  Do  they  always 
look  at  the  problem  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  state, 
of  the  family — as  an  institution — as  well  as  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  real  or  alleged  happiness  of  the  two  who 
come  to  them  asking  for  their  professional  service  ?  The 
effect  of  such  acts  as  make  up  the  record  in  this  case  up- 
on the  life  of  the  nation,  the  family  and  the  individuals 
concerned  is  damaging.  It  panders  to  the  carnal  man, 
not  to  the  spiritual  ;  it  is  individualistic  to  an  abnormal 
•Ic^ree,  and  hence  wickedly  unsocial;  it  makes  what  should 
t  c  a  sacrament  a  sacrilege  and  it  bring*  laws,  courts,  and 
clergy  into  disrepute. 

New  Ym  tt  I  vangrfi  l 
We  arc  reaping  the  fruits  of  lax  and  confused  divorce 
legislation.  And  since  this  is  likely  to  be  a  growing 
rather  than  a  diminishing  evil  for  some  time  to  come,  we 
roust  look  to  the  church  to  protect  both  itself  and  the 
community.  Xot  that  we  would  endorse  without  quali- 
fication the  rule  of  some  pastors  never  to  marry  any  di- 
vorced person,  leaving  all  such  to  be  married  by  the  civil 
authorities.  But  in  view  of  prevalent  collusion  between 
the  parties  to  divorce,  and  the  difficulty  of  getting  at  the 
real  facts,  and  the  frequency  of  divorce  for  trivial  and 
wholly  improper  causes,  the  ministry  is  certainly  justified 
not  only  in  taking  this  position  of  protest,  but  in  agree- 
ing upon  action  that  will  clear  its  skirts  for  the  future. 
It  is  reasonable  to  insist  that  ministers  should  not  marry 
any  one  who  is  prohibited  from  re-marriage  by  the  court 
which  granted  the  divorce,  even  though  the  parties  may 
have  crossed  the  line  into  another  state,  as  was  the  fact 
in  the  case  before  us.  The  mere  fact  that  any  couple 
seeks  marriage  in  a  state  in  which  they  do  not  reside 
ought  to  awaken  suspicion,  and  if  either  is  divorced, 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  prima  /at  ir  evidence  of  ineligibil- 
ity. Hasty  marriages  ought  also  to  be  regarded  with 
suspicion  ;  and  marriage  of  divorced  parties  unknown  to 
the  minister  ought  never  to  occur,  at  least  until  he  has 
had  time  and  taken  the  pains  thoroughly  to  satisfy  him 
that  ihe  marriage  is  proper.  There  should  be  especial 
care  where  the  parties  are  notoriously  rich,  because  of 
the  charge  so  sure  to  be  made  in  such  cases  against  the 
church. 

The  demand  must  soon  be  heeded  for  uniform  legis- 
lation throughout  #ie  land.  The  state  is  bound  to  pro- 
tect the  family,  and  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the 
present  condition  of  law  is  intolerable.  Where  divorces 
are  made  easy  they  arc  made  frequent.     If  the  sanction 


of  the  church  upon  remarriage  could  be  secured  only 
with  difficulty,  and  given  only  to  the  aggrieved  and 
innocent  party,  and  if  the  practice  of  the  ministry  could 
be  appealed  to  as  uniform  in  its  protest,  reform  in  the 
law  would  not  be  long  delayed.  That  a  man  and  a 
woman  can  conspire  to  break  up  a  happy  home,  make 
necessary  a  divorce  upon  the  one  indisputable  ground, 
and  then  in  defiance  of  the  decree  of  the  court,  at  once 
themselves  get  married,  with  no  fear  of  legal  punishment 
and  but  slight  concern  for  social  reprobation,  is  evidence 
of  a  condition  of  things  that  threatens  the  very  existence 
of  society. 

Chicago  (III.)  Standard 
It  may  be  that  we  are  unjust  in  the  impression  that 
while  most  Baptist  ministers  regard  a  divorce  for  any 
other  cause  than  unfaithfulness  as  conferring  no  moral 
right  to  remarriage,  yet  many  of  them  hesitate  to  act  upon 
this  principle  when  actual  cases  occur  in  their  own 
parishes.  Consistency  docs  indeed  involve  serious  risks, 
and  there  is  a  strong  temptation  to  take  refuge  in  the 
plausible  excuse  that  fallible  human  critics  have  no  right 
to  call  sinful  what  the  civil  law  permits.  But  the  time 
is  coming  when,  in  some  communities  at  least,  the  ques- 
tion can  no  longer  be  dodged.  We  arc  aware  that  there 
is  some  difference  of  opinion  among  social  reformers  as 
to  this  matter  of  remarrying  divorced  persons,  but  we 
have  never  been  able  to  see  how  a  Christian  pastor  could 
get  around  the  scriptural  prohibition. 

4- 

Philanthropy  as  a  Business 

New  Yortc  Times.  Condensed  for  Prime  On m«»n 
It  is  announced  on  the  authority  of  his  partners,  or 
his  late  partners,  that  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  in  retiring 
from  the  business  of  an  ironmaster,  does  so  only  in  order 
to  take  up  the  business  of  a  philanthropist.  As  a  shrewd 
man,  and  a  conscientious  man,  he  will  find  difficulties  in 
the  philanthropic  business  not  less  than  in  the  iron  busi- 
ness. "Philanthropy,"  said  Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis, 
"is  the  basest  passion  of  our  nature."  And  we  may  in- 
fer that  what  Sir  George  meant  was  the  danger  that  the 
victim  of  this  passion,  by  giving  way  to  it,  would  commit 
far  more  evil  than  he  would  relieve.  Mr.  Carnegie  has, 
without  doubt,  as  he  has  repeatedly  shown,  an  earnest 
desire  to  benefit  his  species.  He  is  also  perfectly  aware 
that  to  be  sure  of  benefiting  his  species  requires  as  much 
circumspection  in  distributing  his  fortune  as  has  been  re- 
quired to  amass  it.  That  is  why,  being  shrewd  and  con- 
scientious, he  may  be  trusted  to  introduce  some  improve- 
ments in  the  philanthropic  business.  The  American 
philanthropist,  including  Mr.  Carnegie  himself,  has 
already  introduced  such  improvements.  One  of  them  is 
to  make  sure  that  there  is  a  real  and  effective  demand  for 
the  particular  beneficence  which  he  proposes  to  himself, 
by  offering  a  certain  amount  of  money,  conditioned  upon 
the  raising  of  an  equal  amount,  or  some  amount,  by  the 
congregation,  society,  or  municipality  most  directly' con- 
cerned. This  has  been  found  to  work  very  well.  It 
gives  a  considerable  number  of  persons  an  interest  in  see- 
ing that  the  benefactor's  money,  with  which  their  own  is 
involved,  is  not  squandered.  It  makes  absolutely  sure 
the  reality  of  the  demand  of  which  the  supply  is  thus  as- 
sured. And  it  gives  to  the  individual  benefactor  the 
assurance  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  him  to  control  his 
charity  with  the  clutch  of  "the  dead  hand  "  in  order  to 
make  sure  that  it  will  go  on  fulfilling  some  public  pur- 
pose. 

Washington  Timet 
Senator  Depew,  we  notice,  is  disposed  to  throw  cold 
water  on  Mr.  Carnegie's  philanthropic  purposes.  "  If  a 
man  has  an  income  of,  say  seven  millions  of  dollars  per 
year,  it  is  not  real  philanthropy  to  give  away  a  million. 
To  give  away  five  hundred  dollars  when  one's  income  is 
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twenty-five  thousand  dollars  amounts  to  much  more,  and 
there  's  not  much  self-denial  in  that,  cither.  The  widow's 
mite  continues  to  represent  the  real  philanthropy  of  the 
world."  All  of  which  is  true  enough,  but  is  the  world  so 
full  of  benevolence  that  its  display  in  any  direction  is  to 
be  discouraged,  or  if  not  discouraged,  at  least,  alluded  to 
in  a  somewhat  cynical  vein.  Mr.  Carnegie  has  shown  on 
numerous  occasions  that  he  is  imbued  with  the  genuine 
philanthropic  spirit,  and  only  praise  can  be  extended  to 
him,  if  in  his  declining  years  he  shows  his  generosity  on 
a  scale  proportionate  to  his  wealth. 

Philadelphia  (Pa  )  /ufuirtr 

Not  all  men  will  in  this  age  agree  with  Mr.  Carnegie's 
assertion  that  a  man  who  dies  rich  dies  disgraced,  but 
certainly  it  will  be  admitted  that  Mr.  Carnegie  or  any 
other  intelligent  man  can  do  an  enormous  amount  of  good 
with  one  hundred  million  dollars.  In  the  Inquirer's  judg- 
ment he  is  not  to  be  sneered  at  because  he  gives  to  no 
cause  until  he  has  fully  satisfied  himself  that  it  is  worthy. 
Money  spent  for  public  purposes  ought  to  be  placed  with 
the  view  of  insuring  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest 
number,  and  when  otherwise  laid  out  fails  often  of  its 
beat  purpose. 

* 

Humanity  and  Justice 

London  Hospital.  Condensed  for  Public  Opinion 
A  letter  has  come  under  our  notice,  written  by  the 
secretary  of  the  prison  reform  department  of  the  humani- 
tarian league,  in  which  he  assumes  that  there  is  a  more 
general  reaction  in  favor  of  corporal  punishment  for  crim- 
inals than  we  believe  to  be  the  case.  He  founds  this  opin- 
ion, to  some  extent,  apparently,  on  the  fact  that  the 
women  suffragists  of  the  Edinburgh  national  society  have 
memorialized  the  government  on  the  subject.  Wc  believe 
that  the  most  generally  accepted  opinion  among  those 
who  have  the  means  of  studying  this  painful  subject  is 
against  the  total  abolition  of  corporal  punishment  for 
adults.  It  is  the  one  award  for  crime  which  our  hardened 
ruffians  dread  the  most.  The  possibility  of  being  sen- 
tenced to  it  docs  to  some  extent  restrain  them  from  acts 
of  brutal  violence,  but  we  do  not  think  that  our  humani- 
tarian writer  need  lie  the  least  afraid  of  a  return  to  the 
wholesale  use  of  that  means  of  correction  which  obtained 
some  fifty  years  ago.  The  Edinburgh  ladies  who,  in  de- 
fense of  the  feebler  members  of  their  sex,  demand  its  in- 
troduction to  Scotland  and  more  frequent  application  in 
England,  form  part  of  that  large-hearted,  though  undis- 
criminaling  public  who  of  late  have  indulged  so  vigor- 
ously in  the  cry  for  prison  reform.  As  these  benevolent 
agitators  did  not  always  possess  the  information  and  expe- 
rience which  qualified  them  to  speak  on  the  subject,  the 
result  of  their  efforts  has  not  been  considered  altogether 
satisfactory  by  those  who  are  entitled  to  go  behind  the 
scenes  in  prison  life,  but  it  seems  to  us  that  they  have 
achieved  two  separate  changes  in  the  general  condiuonsof 
prisons  and  criminals,  of  which  we  will  leave  our  readers 
to  judge  for  themselves,  without  comment. 

First,  there  has  of  late  been  an  undoubted  increase  in 
the  number  of  persons  who  break  windows  and  commit 
other  small  offenses  for  the  express  purpose  of  making 
their  way  into  the  prison.  A  kindly  magistrate,  dealing 
lately  with  one  such  misdemeanant,  took  the  trouble  to 
inquire  of  him  how  it  came  to  pass  that  he  wished  to  be 
committed  to  prison;  he  answered  with  perfect  candor 
that  it  was  because  he  greatly  preferred  it  to  the  work- 
house, which  would  have  been  the  alternative  for  him  in 
his  condition  of  destitution.  Being  further  questioned  as 
to  details,  he  said  that* the  food  in  prison  was  much  more 
satisfactory  than  that  to  be  obtained  in  the  union,  and 
that  he  would,  in  fact,  be  better  cared  for  there  in  every 
way.  That  such  opinion*  arc  due  in  great  measure  to  the 
softening  of  prison  conditions,  which  has  been  the  result 


of  the  cry  for  reform,  can  hardly  be  doubted;  but  it  may- 
be questioned  whether  our  legislators  intended  to  turn 
her  majesty's  prisons  into  a  species  of  improved  work- 
houses. 

The  second  change  which  appears  to  have  been  due  to 
this  cause  has  been  the  great  accumulation  of  brutal  crimes 
which  the  newspapers  have  recorded  of  late — murders  of 
little  children,  prolonged  ill-usage  of  helpless  women,  and 
other  dastardly  deeds  have  been  described  constantly. 
There  is  also  one  especial  crime— that  of  procuring  abor- 
tion—which has  been  increasing  to  an  alarming  extent;  as 
it  can  be  perpetrated  more  or  less  secretly,  most  persons 
have  no  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  it  prevails  all  over  the 
country,  and  how  little  it  is  considered  even  an  offense  in 
any  degree  by  those  who  generally  are  concerned  in  it. 
On  this  subject  the  whole  country  has  reason  to  be  thank- 
ful to  Judge  Darling  for  his  recent  wise  and  equitable 
pronouncement  on  the  sentences  awarded  to  such  crimes. 
In  cases  where  the  result  has  been  fatal  it  comes  under  the 
head  of  wilful  murder,  and  the  perpetrator  has  therefore 
inevitably  been  condemned  to  death;  but  this  sentence,  as 
the  judge  pointed  out,  was  a  species  of  mockery,  as  it 
was  never  for  a  moment  intended  that  it  should  be  carried 
out.  He  insisted  most  rightly  that  while  a  heavy  penalty 
of  some  kind  should  attach  to  this  manner  of  destroying 
life,  it  should  be  one  which  could  in  all  cases  be  duly  en- 
forced. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  there  will  now  be  a  lull  in 
the  active  interest  taken  by  unofficial  persons  in  prison 
affairs;  those  really  in  authority  may  be  trusted  to  act 
both  with  humanity  and  justice. 

* 

American  Home  Life 

William  Aklmkr,  in  the  New  York  Timts.  Encerpt 
The  other  day  I  heard  an  Englishman  who  has  lived 
for  twenty-five  years  in  America  maintaining  very  emphat- 
ically that  the  great  difference  between  England  and 
America  lay  in  the  greater  laxity  of  the  family  bond  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  He  declared  that,  in  the  main, 
"home  "  meant  less  to  the  American  than  to  the  Eng- 
lishman, and  especially  that  the  American  boy  between 
thirteen  and  twenty  was  habitually  insurgent  against 
home  inlluenccs.  It  would  be  ludicrous,  of  course,  to 
set  up  the  observations  of  a  month  against  the  experience 
of  a  quarter  of  a  century;  yet  I  can  not  but  feel  that  either 
I  have  been  miraculously  fortunate  in  the  glimpses  I 
have  obtained  of  American  home  life,  or  else  there  is 
something  amiss  with  my  friend's  generalization.  Per- 
haps he  brought  away  with  him  from  England  in  the 
early  seventies  a  conception  of  the  pa'trut  potettas, 
which  he  would  now  find  out  of  date  there  as  well  as 
here.  No  doubt  the  migratory  habit  is  stronger  in 
America  than  in  England,  and  family  life  is  not  apt  to 
flourish  in  hotels  or  boarding  houses.  The  Saratoga 
trunk  is  not  the  best  cornerstone  for  the  home  ,  so  much 
wc  may  take  for  granted.  But  the  American  families 
who  arc  content  to  go  through  life  without  a  threshold 
and  hearthstone  of  their  own  must,  after,  all,  be  in  a  van- 
ishing minority.  They  very  naturally  cut  a  larger  figure 
in  fiction  than  in  fact. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  sec  something  of  the 
daily  life  of  a  good  many  families  living  under  their  own 
roof-tree,  and  in  every  case  without  exception  I  have  been 
struck  with  the  beauty  and  intimacy  of  the  relation  be- 
tween parents  and  children.  When  my  friend  laid  down 
his  theory  of  the  intractable  American  boy,  I  could  not 
but  think  of  a  youth  of  twenty  whom  1  had  seen  only  two 
days  before  whose  manner  toward  his  father  struck  me  as 
an  ideal  blending  of  aliectionate  comradeship  with 
old-fashionrd  respect.  True,  this  was  in  Philadelphia, 
the  "City  of  Homes,"  and  even  there  it  may  have  been 
an  exceptional  case.  I  am  not  so  illogical  as  to  pit  a 
single  obserwiiion  against  (presumably)  a  wide  induction: 
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I  merely  offer  for  what  it  is  worth  one  item  of  evidence. 
Again,  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  here  in  New  York  to 
spend  an  evening  in  a  household  which  suggested  a 
chapter  of  Dickens  in  his  tenderest  and  most  idyllic 
mood.  It  was  the  home  of  an  actor  and  actress.  Two 
daughters  of  about  eighteen  and  twenty,  respectively,  are 
on  the  stage,  acting  in  their  father's  company;  but  the 
master  of  the  house  is  a  bright  little  boy  of  seven  or  eight, 
known  as  "the  commodore."  As  it  happened,  the  mo- 
ther of  the  family  was  away  for  the  day,  yet  in  the  hun- 
dred affectionate  references  made  to  her  by  the  father  and 
daughters,  not  to  me,  but  to  each  other,  I  read  her  cha- 
racter and  influence  more  clearly,  perhaps,  than  if  she 
had  been  present  in  the  flesh.  A  more  simple,  natural, 
unaffectedly  beautiful  "interior"  no  novelist  could  con- 
ceive. If  the  family  tie  is  seriously  relaxed  in  America  it 
seems  an  odd  coincidence  that  I  should  in  a  single  month 
have  chanced  upon  two  households  where  it  is  seen  in 
notable  perfection,  to  say  nothing  of  many  others  in 
which  it  is  at  least  as  binding  as  in  the  average  English 

+ 

Various  Topics 

The  deposits  of  the  New  York  penny  provident  fund  dur- 
ing 1898  amounted  to  $75,816. 

Talks  on  social  conditions  are  being  given  the  nurses  of 
the  Johns  Hopkins  hospital  with  a  view  to  opening  their  eyes 
to  new  spheres  of  usefulness. 

The  Illinois  state  board  of  public  charities  has  been 
made  a  commission  to  obtain  an  option  upon  a  site  for  an 
epileptic  colony,  and  to  prepare  plans  for  the  same. 

The  Nebraska  legislature  has  enacted  a  law  that  children 
under  ten  may  not  work  in  factories  or  stores,  and  those  under 
fourteen  must  not  work  unless  they  have  attended  school 
twenty  weeks  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Ogden  Mills,  the  son  of  Mr.  I).  O.  Mills,  of  "Mills 
house"  fame,  together  with  Mr.  Ernest  Flagg,  the  architect 
of  the  Mills  houses,  is  to  erect  a  group  of  fireproof  model 
tenements  in  New  York. 

The  probation  system  of  the  criminal  courts  of  Boston, 
which  has  been  in  operation  for  eight  years,  is  attracting 
wide  attention.  It  has  recently  been  investigated  by  New 
York  judges  and  sociologists,  and  a  number  of  foreign  govern- 
ments have  made  a  study  of  the  plan. 

The  employees  of  the  banking  firm  of  Spencer  Trask  & 
Co.  will  benefit  materially  by  the  improved  business  in  Wall 
street.  The  lirm  is  accustomed  at  the  end  of  its  fiscal  year, 
on  May  1.  to  make  a  cash  distribution  based  upon  the  profits 
of  the  year.  The  distribution  this  year,  it  is  said,  amounted 
10  nearly  one  hundred  per  cent  on  salaries. 

Rufus  L.  Perry,  a  colored  lawyer  ot  Brooklyn,  has  secured 
an  option  on  t,>oo  acres  of  land  on  Long  Island,  with  the 
idea  of  forming  a  settlement  of  the  people  ol  his  race.  The 
plan  is  to  bring  up  about  6.000  Negroes  from  the  sections  of 
North  and  South  Carolina,  in  which  race  riots  have  taken 
place,  and  lease  the  land  to  them  in  ninety-nine-year  leases 
at  $5  a  lot.  Building  materials  are  to  be  supplied  to  the 
settlers,  and  the  backers  of  the  scheme  intend  to  establish 
factories  where  the  Negroes  can  make  chairs  and  various 
kinds  of  woodwork. 

The  New  York  Times,  in  discussing  the  system  of  retir- 
ing pensions  for  college  professors,  says  :  '•  The  men  who 
spend  their  lives  in  honoring  and  in  bringing  fame  to  a  seat 
of  teaming  should  not  l>e  forgotten.  Educators,  as  a  class, 
arc  notoriously  improvident,  but  very  often  their  entire  sal- 
aries are  expended  for  the  benefit  of  the  institution  that  em- 
ploys them.  They  become  old ;  they  are  retired  with  the 
empty  title  of  professor  emeritus.  Very  often  they  pass  their 
declining  years  as  objects  of  delicately  bestowed  charity. 
Still,  it  is  charity.  It  should  not  be  so.  The  German  pro- 
fessor, the  French,  and  tV  Italian  can  look  forward  to  a 
tranquil  old  age— provided  they  don't  offend  their  govern- 
ments.   It  should  be  so  with  American  educators." 


SCIENTIFIC 

Bicycle  Gear  — What  it  is  and  What  it  Does 

Stitntifi<  Ameruan  (Bicyvle  and  Automobile  Number),  New  York, 

May  13 

With  the  introduction  of  the  rear-driven  safety  it  was 
no  longer  possible  to  grade  wheels  according  to  the  diam- 
eter of  the  driving  wheel,  for  the  reason  that  the  latter  all 
settled  down  to  a  common  size  of  28  inches  ;  but  as  the 
introduction  of  the  chain  drive  enabled  the  speed  of  revo- 
lution of  the  driving  wheel  to  be  increased  over  that  of 
the  cranks,  thereby  increasing  its  circumferential  speed,  it 
was  decided  to  designate  the  bicycle  by  the  effective 
diameter  of  the  rear  wheel  as  thus  secured.  The  increased 
circumferential  speed  of  the  wheel  is  obtained  by  placing 
a  larger  sprocket  on  the  crank  axle  than  on  the  rear 
wheel ;  for  the  rear  sprocket  (with  the  wheel)  will  run  just 
as  much  faster  as  the  front  sprocket  is  larger  than  itself. 
Thus,  if  there  are  24  teeth  in  the  front  sprocket  and  8  in 
the  rear,  it  is  evident  that,  by  the  time  the  24  teeth  of  the 
front  sprocket  have  engaged  and  drawn  forward  the  chain, 
the  chain  will  have  engaged  and  drawn  forward  24  teeth 
on  the  rear  sprocket,  and  to  do  this  it  must  have  rotated 
the  8-tooth  rear  sprocket  three  times.  Now,  this  will 
cause  the  28-inch  rear  wheel  to  travel  over  a  distance 
equal  to  three  times  its  own  circumference,  or  equal  to 
the  single  circumference  of  a  wheel  three  times  as  large 
as  itself,  or  84  inches  in  diameter.  Since  this  effective 
diameter  is  due  to  the  chain  and  sprockets,  it  is  spoken 
of  as  "gear,"  and  a  bicycle  with  an  effective  driving 
wheel  diameter  of  84  inches  is  known  as  an  84 -gear  wheel. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  since  the  diameter  of  the  rear 
wheel  is  constant,  the  gear  depends  solely  upon  the  rela- 
tive size  of  the  sprockets  employed,  and  is  found  by 

D  X  F 

the  simple  formula,  G  =  ,  where  G  =  the  gear ; 

R 

D  the  diameter  (2S  inches)  of  the  rear  wheel ;  F  the  num- 
ber of  teeth  in  front  sprocket,  and  R  the  number  of  teeth 
in  rear  sprocket.  Thus  84  gear  can  be  obtained  by  a  21- 
tooth  front  and  a  7-tooth  rear,  or  a  30-tooth  front  and 
10-tooth  rear.  The  gear  of  a  bicycle,  then,  is  the  diam- 
eter of  a  circle  whose  circumferential  length  is  equal  to 
the  distance  traveled  by  that  bicycle  in  one  revolution  of 
the  cranks. 

It  is  largely  the  possibilities  of  "  gear  "  t hat  make  the 
safety  so  incomparably  superior  to  the  ordinary  bicycle. 
Formerly  one  was  restricted  to  what  lie  could  stretch, 'and 
only  a  tall  man  could  negotiate  a  60- inch  wheel.  Now  a 
child's  wheel  is  geared  to  60.  and  many  women  are  nding 
wheels  of  76  to  84  gear.  Gears  of  96  to  105  are  not  in- 
frequently met  with  on  the  road,  and  there  is  one  famous 
rider  in  paced  races  who  has  won  his  reputation  on  a 
wheel  geared  to  120  inches.  It  is  the  great  distance  cov- 
ered in  proportion  to  the  speed  of  pedaling  that  consti- 
stutes  the  charm  of  the  high  gear,  at  least  as  far  as  the 
imagination  is  concerned.  In  riding  a  high  gear  there 
is  a  sense  of  getting  out  of  the  machine  something  more 
•than  we  put  in — even  though  mechanical  orthodoxy  tells 
us  this  can  not  be— and  there  is  no  denying  that,  under 
favorable  conditions  of  grade  and  wind,  a  day's  journey 
can  be  made  with  less  fatigue  on  a  high  than  a  low  gear. 

Of  course,  we  all  know  that  the  total  work  done  by  a 
rider  in  propelling  the  same  wheel  over  the  same  stretch 
of  road,  under  identical  conditions,  never  varies,  whatever 
may  be  the  gear  employed.  If  I  ride  a  25-pound  wheel 
a  mile  on  a  turnpike  with  a  gear  of  6o,  I  do  a  certain 
amount  of  work  ;  and  if  I  ride  the  same  wheel  over  the 
same  mile  in  the  same  time  with  120  gear,  I  do  the  same 
amount  of  work.  In  the  latter  case  I  turn  my  cranks 
more  slowly,  but  I  have  to  exert  just  as  much  more 
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pressure  upon  them  as  their  speed  of  rotation  has  de- 
creased. If,  with  a  view  to  reducing  the  pressure,  I 
double  the  length  of  the  cranks,  then  my  feet  must  travel 
twice  as  far  in  a  circle  twice  as  large.  Since  work  at  the 
cranks  may  be  regarded  as  pressure  multiplied  by  dis- 
tance, the  total  amount  of  work  I  do  will  be  the  same, 
whether  1  exert  heavy  pressure  on  short  cranks  moving  in 
a  small  circle  or  light  pressure  on  long  cranks  moving  in 
a  large  circle. 

Since  in  riding  the  same  distance  at  the  same  speed, 
on  the  same  wheel,  the  total  work  is  the  same,  whatever 
the  gear  and  whatever  the  length  of  the  cranks,  the  ques- 
tion arises,  What  is  the  best  gear  to  use?  The  answer  is 
that  the  gear  must  be  determined  by  the  physical  and 
temperamental  make-up  of  each  individual  rider.  If  we 
were  to  pick  out  a  dozen  men,  and  start  them  out  to  walk 
a  hundred  yards,  we  would  find  that  no  two  of  them  took 
the  same  length  of  step.  Some  would  fall  into  a  long, 
swinging  stride  of  36  to  40  inches,  while  others  would 
trot  along  with  little  mincing  steps  of  18  to  24  inches. 
The  speed  might  be  the  same,  but  the  length  of  stride 
would  be  that  which  each  individual  had  unconsciously 
found  to  be  agreeable  to  his  own  idiosyncrasies  of  phy- 
sique and  temperament.  So  with  the  question  of  gear 
and  crank  length.  Some  riders  will  get  the  best  results 
with  high  gear  and  long  cranks,  others  with  low  gear  and 
short  cranks,  while  a  rider  pf  the  writer's  acquaintance 
uses  on  the  road  a  104  gear  with  a  6,'_>  crank,  and  will 
ride  all  day  without  any  apparent  distress.  As  a  rule, 
tall  men  should  use  high  gears  and  long  cranks,  a  ft- foot 
rider  being  able  to  negotiate  a  7  '. .  inch  crank  with  as  little 
bending  of  the  knee  (a  fruitful  source  of  weariness)  as  a 
5  'i-foot  rider  using  a  6'_-  crank. 

The  modern  bicycle  has  increased  the  locomotive  pow- 
ers of  man  to  such  an  extent  that  to  cover  as  much 
ground  at  each  step  in  walking  as  he  does  at  each  stroke 
of  his  pedals,  he  would  have  to  be  a  giant  fully  35  feet 
in  height.  It  was  found,  by  measuring  the  number  of 
steps  taken  by  several  employes  in  walking  150  feet  down 
the  Scientific  American  office,  that  the  average  stride  is 
2  \ feet  in  length,  or  5  feet  for  two  steps.  Now,  two 
"strokes"  of  the  legs  of  a  cyclist  on  a  120-gear  wheel 
would  carry  him  a  distance  of  31  '  j  feet  ;  and,  supposing 
the  step  is  roughly  proportionate  to  the  height,  our  giant 
would  have  to  be  about  35  feet  tall,  and  to  make  the 
maximum  speed  of  between  35  and  40  miles  an  hour 
accomplished  on  the  1 20-gear  wheel,  he  would  have  to 
step  as  frequently  as  a  person  of  ordinary  stature  walking 
at  a  brisk  rate. 

Insects  and  Disease 

New  York  Medical  Journal 
A  distinctive  feature  of  this  end-of-the-century  period 
is  the  publication  of  subjects  scientific  and  medical  in  lay 
journals  and  magazines.  Another  is  the  manner  in  which 
women  are  coming  to  the  front  as  exponents  of  these 
matters.  A  few  months  ago  a  lady  contributed  some 
well-written  if  wrong-headed  articles  on  the  methods  of 
administering  chloroform  in  England,  severly  criticising 
and  gravely  lecturing  the  most  experienced  an.est delists 
in  that  country,  and  considerately  pointing  out  to  them 
the  correct  mode  of  procedure.  Quite  recently  Mrs. 
Fawcett  set  forth  in  black  and  white  her  views  on  vacci- 
nation, and  now  Lady  Priestley  writes,  in  the  current 
number  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  on  the  winged  carriers 
of  disease.  Lady  Priestley  especially  touches  on  the  re- 
lation of  malaria  to  mosquitoes,  and  although  naturally 
she  has  nothing  new  to  say  in  regard  to  the  investiga- 
tions of  Manson  and  Ross,  regarded  from  a  scientific 
standpoint,  there  are  several  references  in  her  paper  of 
gre.U  Kcncrat  interest.     For  instance,  referring  to  Man- 
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son's  researches  in  the  far  east,  she  says:  "Dr.  Patrick 
Manson  established  the  first  mosquito  house  deliberately 
planned  for  the  investigation  of  disease.  He  had  no 
difficulty  in  persuading,  for  a  little  consideration,  certain 
of  his  patients  suffering  from  filarial  infection  to  become 
midnight  tenants  of  his  mosquito  trap.  When  night 
came  round  the  coolie  of  research  was  quietly  put  to  bed. 
with  a  lighted  lamp  beside  him  for  the  first  half  hour,  to 
lure  the  mosquitoes  in.  The  curtain  would  then  be 
closed  till  morning.  At  break  of  day  the  coolie  would 
emerge  carefully,  and  after  satisfying  himself  that  he  had 
been  sufficiently  well  bitten  for  the  purpose  of  science, 
would  proceed  cautiously  with  the  aid  of  tobacco  smoke 
to  capture  the  mosquitoes  and  carry  them  off  alive  to  the 
laboratory." 

The  theory  of  certain  diseases  being  conveyed  by  in- 
sects now  rests  on  too  firm  a  foundation  to  admit  of  dis- 
pute, and  notwithstanding  that  to  Manson  and  Ross  be- 
longs perhaps  the  chief  honor  of  proving  that  an  inti- 
mate relation  exists  between  the  dissemination  of  malaria 
and  the  mosquito,  yet  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  Kil- 
burn,  by  his  investigations  demonstrating  that  the  tick  is 
an  essential  factor  in  the  spread  of  Texas  cattle  disease, 
has  very  considerably  helped  forward  the  inoculation 
theory  of  disease.  Mr.  Jonathan  Hutchinson,  in  his 
Archives  «f  Surgery,  speaking  of  mosquitoes  in  relation 
to  leprosy,  says:  'The  hypothesis  that  the  bacillus  of 
leprosy  is  conveyed  by  the  agency  of  mosquitoes  has  at 
first  sight  much  plausibility.  Dr.  Sommer,  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  in  the  Scmaine  Mnlica,  notes  that  in  hot  countries 
leprosy  prevails  where  there  is  much  water,  and  conse- 
quently many  mosquitoes.  He  thinks  that  this  explains 
the  acknowledged  prevalence  of  the  disease  in  fish-eating 
populations,  since  fish  and  mosquitoes  both  occur  in  as- 
sociation with  water.  To  him  Dr.  Ashmead  rejoins  by 
reprinting  an  article  of  his  own,  dated  January,  189'*, 
which  contains  the  same  suggestion.  Dr.  Ashmead, 
however,  does  not  limit  his  theory  to  the  idea  that  the 
virus  is  conveyed  by  the  insect's  haustellum.  He  thinks 
that  eating  fish  such  as  carp,  which  have  fed  on  the  eggs 
of  mosquitoes,  may  be  a  cause.  He  adds,  in  words  the 
equivalent  of  which  I  have  myself  many  times  used  dur- 
ing the  last  forty  years,  and  which  again  I  most  fully  en- 
dorse: '  In  leper  countries  all  intelligent  persons  should 
unite  to  prevent  by  persuasion  and  all  legal  means  the 
consumption  of  raw  fish.  The  part  taken  by  mosquitoes 
in  the  conveyance  of  the  malarial  parasite  is  now  fully  ac- 
knowledged, and  there  arc  many  facts  as  regards  leprosy, 
its  prevalence  and  its  decline,  which  are  fairly  parallel  with 
those  as  to  its  intermittents. ' " 

Mr.  Hutchinson  then  reviews  the  case  against  this 
theory  of  the  etiology  of  leprosy,  as  follows  : 

1  I.eprosy  prevails  on  the  seaboard,  where  neither 
mosquitoes  nor  mosquito-eating  fish  are  found.  In  Norway 
these  insects  arc  chiefly  troublesome  at  certain  inland 
spots  where  there  is  found  water,  but  these  arc  not  the 
haunts  of  leprosy. 

2  Travelers  visiting  districts  where  leprosy  is  endemic 
seldom  or  never  take  the  disease,  unless  they  adopt  the 

•  habits  of  the  natives  as  regards  food.  No  one  dreams  of 
danger  from  visiting  Norway,  and  the  infection  of  Euro- 
peans even  in  India  is  very  rare.  The  reverse  is  the  fact 
as  to  intermittents,  which  casual  visitors  to  the  district 
often  catch. 

3  We  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  mosquitoes  were 
ever  common  in  England,  yet  during  the  Catholic  fish- 
eating  days  leprosy  was  abundant.  It  disappeared  from 
England  long  before  the  drainage  of  the  gnat-breeding 
swamps  was  accomplished. 

4  The  bacillus  of  lepra  much  resembles  that  of  tuber- 
culosis, if  it  be  not  identical  with  it,  but  we  have  no 
reason  to  believe  that  tuberculosis  is  spread  by  insects. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  evidence  as  to  the  importance  of 
food  as  a  vehicle  of  the  bacillus  has  increased  much  of 
late. 

5  Probably  there  are  many  places  where  leprosy  pre- 
vails and  where  mosquitoes  are  unknown.  Defective 
knowledge  of  topographical  detail  prevents  my  naming 
any  special  places. 

f>  If  the  poison  was  conveyed  by  insects,  we  should 
probably  have  some  localities  where  every  person,  resi- 
dent and  visitors  all  alike,  would  suffer,  just  as  there  are 
places  where  no  one  escapes  malaria.  This,  however,  Is 
not  the  fact  with  leprosy,  the  prevalence  of  which  much 
more  nearly  resembles  that  of  tuberculosis. 

The  fact  that  ophthalmia  could  be  spread  by  flies  has 
long  been  known,  and  it  seems  quite  likely  that  in  cer- 
tain instances  and  under  favorable  conditions  typhoid  can 
be  disseminated  by  the  same  agency  ;  but  on  the  evidence 
forthcoming  the  theory  that  the  mosquito  plays  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  propagation  of  leprosy  will  be  received 
with  much  scepticism. 

+ 

A  Simple  Method  for  the  Detection  of  Gold 

I>r.  I.  (July,  in  the  Unginttring  and  Mining  Journal.  New  York 

Kxccrpt 

At  the  present  status  of  gold  recovery,  when  ore  con- 
taining $3  gold  to  the  ton  is  treated  with  profit,  the 
knowledge  of  a  reliable  and  simple  method  for  the  deter- 
mination of  the  presence  of  gold  is  of  vital  importance. 
The  apparatus  required,  if  at  all  acceptable,  should  in- 
volve but  little  expense,  occupy  but  little  space  and  do 
4 way  with  the  application  of  heat.  The  following  meth- 
ods, which  allow  of  the  detection  of  0.025  oz-  01  8°'^ 
to  the  ton  with  certainty,  offer  all  the  advantages  pointed 
out  above  and  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  as  to  practica- 
bility or  efficiency  : 

About  four  oz.  of  the  finely  pulverized  ore  is  placed  in 
a  !>ottle,  an  equal  volume  of  tincture  of  iodine  is  added, 
and  the  mixture  agitated.  The  contents  of  the  bottle  are 
kept  in  contact  for  an  hour  at  most,  with  occasional  agi- 
tation, and  finally  allowed  to  settle.  A  strip  of  Swedish 
filter  paper  is  then  introduced  into  the  clear  solution 
and  dried,  these  two  operations  being  repeated  six  times, 
>o  as  to  saturate  the  paper  thoroughly.  The  strip  is  then 
burnt,  when  the  ash,  in  case  (fold  is  present,  will  show  a 
purple  coloration,  which,  on  pouring  bromine  water  over 
it,  will  quickly  disappear — a  sure  indication  of  the  pres- 
ence of  gold.  This  operation  is  best  performed  on  a 
piate. 

The  test  for  gold  described  above  may  be  altered  in 
the  following  manner :  About  four  oz.  of  the  finely  di- 
vided ore  is  covered  with  an  equal  volume  of  bromine 
water  in  the  same  manner  as  above.  After  standing  and 
agitating  for  an  hour,  the  solution  is  filtered  and  tin  chlo- 
ride solution  added  to  the  filtrate  to  produce  the  purple 
iff  Cassius,  the  appearance  of  which  will  indicate  the  pres- 
ence of  gold. 

The  methods  given  are  especially  adapted  for  the  sep- 
aration of  gold  from  sulphides.  It  is  necessary,  how- 
ever, in  this  case,  to  roast  the  sulphides  before  the  appli- 
cation of  the  process  ;  an  operation  which  can  be  readily 
accomplished  in  a  can  or  pan  over  the  camp  fire.  When 
roasting  pyrites  for  this  purpose  the  temperature  toward 
the  end  should  be  raised  to  a  full  red  heat,  so  as  to  in- 
duce complete  decomposition  and  render  the  product 
porous  and  readily  permeable  for  the  iodine  or  bromine 
solutions.  If  the  ores  to  be  treated  contain  an  excess  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  the  roasted  mineral  should  be  gently 
re-ignited  with  ammonium  carbonate,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
entry  of  much  lime  into  the  iodine  or  bromine  prepara- 
tions. 

To  execute  the  tests  described  above  there  would  be 


required  a  few  empty  bottles,  a  bottle  of  iodine  tincture, 
another  of  bromine  water,  one  containing  a  solution  of 
stannous  chloride,  a  couple  of  glass  funnels,  some  filter- 
paper  and  some  ammonium  carbonate,  surely  a  list  that 
cannot  be  surpassed  in  simplicity,  cheapness  and  adapt- 
edness. 

+ 

The  Sources  of  Atmospheric  Electricity 

London  /mtustrtn  and  /rttn 
M.  H.  Pellat  has  been  conducting  some  experiments 
to  investigate  the  sources  of  atmospheric  electricity.  It 
was  formerly  supposed  that  the  evaporation  of  the  mois- 
ture of  the  earth's  surface  was  the  cause  of  the  electric 
charge  of  the  atmosphere,  but  it  had  not  been  proved 
that  highly-charged  water  when  evaporated  lost  any  of  its 
charge  with  the  vapor.  It  has  been  shown  that,  with  a 
potential  of  25,000  volts,  the  liquid  lost  some  of  its 
charge,  but  in  this  case  the  liquid  was  pulverized,  and 
was  widely  removed  from  the  ordinary  condition  of 
water.  M.  Pellat  negatively  charged  to  one  hundred  and 
sixteen  volts  water  in  a  very  shallow  dish,  and  con- 
nected it  with  a  quadrant  electrometer,  and  after  an 
hour's  evaporation,  it  showed  a  loss  of  from  forty  to 
sixty  per  cent.  He  thinks  that  the  negative  charge  of 
the  earth  must  suffer  a  loss,  and  the  air  must  gain  in  neg- 
ative charge  during  the  first  warm  hours  of  the  day,  and 
that  the  reverse  process  sets  in  after  sunset. 

+ 

Various  Topics 

The  /Iritis  A  Medical  Journal  reports  thai  a  physician  has 
employed  subcutaneous'  injections  of  cggyolk  in  cases  of 
anjemia  and  atrophy  in  children  with  good  result.  A  hen's 
egg  is  first  washed  until  thoroughly  clean,  then  broken  and 
the  yoke  dropped  into  a  sterile  vessel.  One-third  its  weight 
of  dccinormal  saline  solution  is  then  added,  mixed  and  fil- 
tered. At  first  one  c.c.  of  this  mixture  is  injected,  and  gradu- 
ally the  amount  is  increased  up  to  ten  c.c.  The  duration  of 
treatment  varies  with  the  character  of  the  case;  local 
changes  following  injections  were  not  observed. 

London  Hospital:  Years  ago  Professor  Tyndall,  when  ex- 
perimenting upon  dust  in  its  relation  to  disease,  showed  that  one 
of  the  best  ways  of  rendering  the  atmosphere  in  his  experimental 
box  free  from  germs  was  by  enclosing  in  it  a  naked  platinum 
wire,  which  was  kept  at  .1  red  heat  by  an  electric  current. 
Every  particle  of  air  was  thus  in  turn  brought  into  contact 
with  the  incandescent  wire,  and  the  dust  it  carried  was  con- 
sumed; and  in  just  the  same  way  our  gas  tlamcs  and  oil 
lamps,  although  they  use  up  some  oxygen  in  the  process,  act 
as  germ  destroyers.  If  the  Nernst  electric  light  should  turn 
out  a  success,  its  naked  incandescent  rod  would  no  doubt  give 
us  back  again  the  sanitary  advantage  of  which  we  have  been 
deprived  while  using  the  ordinary  bulb  light  which  has  so 
largely  occupied  the  field.  The  air-purifying  properties  ot 
the  arc  light  are  believed  to  be  still  more  marked,  depending 
as  they  do,  not  on  the  heat  alone,  but  on  the  constant  evolu- 
tion of  ojtone  which  goes  on. 

Popular  Science  Monthly  :  A  plant  described  byM.  Henri 
Chantrey  as  most  probably  answering  to  the  manna  found  by 
tht  Hebrews  in  the  desert  is  the  thallophyie  Cmona  escu- 
lent*, or  edible  lichen,  which  grows  in  the  deserts  of  Persia, 
Arabia,  Mesopotamia,  and  Sahara.  It  is  a  grayish  crypto- 
gram of  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  l>caring  short  bracteate  ap- 
pendages on  its  top;  when  cut,  it  resembles  a  mass  of  dull 
white  dour  paste.  It  is  an  ephemeral  substance,  and  must 
be  collected  the  morning  it  appears,  as  it  will  soon  dry  up; 
but  when  properly  prepared  it  can  be  kept  in  a  close  vessel. 
It  is  highly  appreciated  by  the  wandering  Arabs,  who  have 
often  been  saved  by  it  from  starvation,  and  they  lay  up  stores 
of  it  when  oppurtunitv  offers.  It  is  easily  collected,  lor  it 
never  adheres  to  any  foreign  body,  and,  so  far  as  appearance 
goes,  seems  as  if  it  might  have  been  thrown  on  the  ground. 
It  is  not  a  first-class  food,  but  is  very  good  for  a  few  days  till 
something  better  can  be  got. 
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RELIGIOUS 

Dr.  Briggs  Ordained 

On  May  14,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  A.  Briggs  was  ad- 
vanced from  the  diaconate  to  the  priesthood  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church,  Bishop  Potter  conducting  the  ordination 
services.  In  reply  to  the  protests  of  Dr.  Clendenin,  Dr. 
De  Costa,  and  others,  the  bishop  has  made  public  a  letter, 
from  which  we  quote  the  following: 

In  asking  me  to  "  refuse  to  ordain  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bnggi," 
to  "  take  the  responsibility  of  acting  in  the  case  as  it  demands," 
and  to  have  the  courage  "  of  my  "  convictions,"  you  are  ap- 
parently under  the  impression  that  my  action  in  the  matter  is 
wholly  within  my  ovvn  discretion.  Such  is  not  the  case.  A 
bishop's  powers  are  constitutional,  not  absolute.  In  the  mat- 
ter of  ordination  he  can  only  act  when  certain  preliminary- ac- 
tion by  others  has  been  had,  but  when  this  is  the  case,  and  a 
candidate  for  orders  stands  at  the  threshold  of  the  ministry, 
the  canons  of  ordination  declare  that  the  bishop  »  shall  "  (not 
may)  ••  then  proceed  to  take  order  for  the  ordination  "  of  the 
person  who  has  met  the  preliminary  tests  in  the  premises.  All 
these  tests  have  been  applied,  in  the  case  of  the  person  to 
whom  your  letter  refers,  and  I  have  received  a  certificate  to 
that  effect,  from  the  standing  committee  of  the  diocese.  I  beg. 
however,  that  you  will  not  suppose  that  I  am  seeking  to  es- 
cape from  any  personal  responsibility  in  the  matter  of  the  or- 
dination of  Dr.  Briggs  by  retiring  behind  the  action  of  my 
constitutional  advisers.  I  have  not  the  slightest  desire  to  do 
so.  The  outcry  against  the  author  of  "  The  Introduction  to 
the  Study  of  Holy  Scripture"  is  chietly  to  be  deplored  because 
it  betrays  such  a  lamentable  ignorance  of  the  progress  of 
sound  learning  and  the  judgment  of  the  best  Christian  schol- 
ars. In  a  word,  the  author  of  the  "  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  Holy  Scripture  "  has  simply  suted  conclusions  which  the 
best  learning  and  the  most  devout  minds  have  accepted  before 
him.  I  do  not,  myself,  accept  all  of  then};  but  that  any  of 
them  denies  or  impugns  any  fundamenial  doctrine  of  the  faith 
can  only  be  shown  by  mutilations  or  perversions  of  what  the 
author  has  said  which  are  as  malignant  as  they  are  unscru- 
pulous. 

New  York  Outlook  (lnd.  Cong.) 

The  real  issue  is  just  this  :  Does  the  Episcopal 
Church  stand  for  the  authority  of  tradition  and  the 
discouragement  of  free  biblical  research  by  modern 
critical  methods,  or  does  it  welcome  within  its  min- 
istry both  classes  of  men — the  critics  and  the  tradition- 
alists, the  men  who  discard  tradition  and  the  men 
who  build  upon  it }  The  Church  of  England  embraces 
both  ;  the  Congregational  Church,  both  in  England  and 
America,  embraces  both.  The  Presbyterian  hierarchy  has 
endeavored,  not  very  successfully,  to  exclude  the  critics. 
Will  the  traditionalists  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
succeed  in  their  endeavor  to  do  so  -;  This  is  the  one  im- 
portant question  involved. 

rhiUilclpliia  (Pa.)  Chitrch  Standard  (Kpts.) 

Dr.  Briggs  comes  into  the  Episcopal  Church  for  his 
own  convenience,  not,  so  far  as  the  public  knows,  because 
of  any  compulsion  of  conscience  ;  and  the  Episcopal 
Church  has  had  a  rather  large  superabundance  of  acquisi- 
tions of  that  kind.  Dr.  Briggs  is  not,  so  far  as  anybody 
knows,  to  be  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  church  he  has 
entered,  but  is  to  continue  rearing  men  for  the  ministry 
of  other  churches  ;  and  there  seems  to  be  no  special 
reason  why  Episcopalians  should  exult  at  a  conversion  of 
so  equivocal  a  character.  Besides,  there  are  a  good  many 
Episcopalians — and  we  belong  to  the  number — who 
believe  Dr.  Briggs  to  be  an  exceedingly  injudicious  and 
dangerous  teacher ;  why  should  we  rejoice  at  the  quasi 
responsibility  which  the  church  assumes  in  receiving  him 
to  holy  orders?  Holding,  as  we  do,  that  the  church  is, 
and  ought  to  be,  comprehensive  enough  to  admit  any 
man  who  professes  a  sincere  belief  in  the  Christian  faith 
as  it  is  expressed  in  the  Nicene  creed,  we  could  not  join 
in  any  protest  against  Dr.  Briggs's  ordination.    But  Dr. 


Briggs  endorses  nearly  or  quite  every  assault  upon  the 
holy  scriptures  that  was  made  by  Tom  Paine  in  his  "  Age 
of  Reason,"  and  if  we  ourselves  accepted  Fame's  premises, 
we  should  feel  constrained  to  accept  his  conclusions  ; 
therefore  we  should  not  care  to  have  any  part  or  lot  in 
the  ordination  of  a  man  as  an  authorized  teacher  in  the 
Episcopal  Church  who  holds  Tom  Paine 's  premises.  Dr. 
Clendenin  is  a  very  advanced  Churchman  ;  but  there  are 
many  men  of  all  schools  and  parties,  high,  low  and  broad, 
who  might  not  feel  at  liberty  to  protest  against  Dr.  Briggs  s 
ordination,  but  who  would  positively  refuse  to  be  con- 
nected with  it  in  any  way  whatever. 

New  York  Ckurckma*  (Epis.) 
There  19  room  for  the  exercise  of  patience  while  the 
field  of  scholarship  is  left  open  to  the  widest  investigations. 
The  church  takes  the  position  that  it  is  better  to  search 
after  truth  than  to  patronize  her.  There  is  no  desire  to 
conceal  or  disguise  any  facts  that  may  be  supposed  to 
count  against  her.  The  catholic  faith  rests  on  such  solid 
foundations  that  it  is  not  left  to  man  to  contribute  much 
in  the  way  of  verbal  defense,  nor  can  he  take  anything 
away  from  it  by  allowing  Christian  scholarship  a  vast 
amount  of  liberty.  The  absolute  fundamentals  of  re- 
vealed religion  can  never  be  upset  by  the  result  of  studies 
pursued  in  such  a  spirit  If  any  contradiction  appears 
between  the  two,  it  is  certain  that  the  contradiction  is  of 
man's  own  making.  We  are  not  disturbed  ;  we  are  not 
expecting  that  the  faith  is  going  to  be  shattered.  We 
steadily  cling  to  revealed  truth,  and  we  as  steadily  refuse 
to  believe  that  any  fresh  discoveries  of  scholarship  can 
have  the  significance  or  the  importance  that  are  attributed 
to  them  by  those  who  are  more  timorous  in  their  attitude 
toward  them. 

New  York  Nation 
We  venture  to  say  that  not  one  of  the  clergymen  who 
have  come  out  in  protest  against  Professor  Briggs  could 
stand  a  literal  cross-examination  on  all  the  articles.  The 
simple  truth  is  that,  except  for  purposes  of  heresy  hunt- 
ing, the  great  theological  creeds  are  never  revived  as  a 
living  whole.  They  are  not  now  vital  in  the  consciousness 
of  those  who  are  supposed  to  be  bound  by  them.  Any 
longer  to  apply  their  minute  and  wire-drawn  tests  to  a 
clergyman  is  always  an  anachronism,  and  sometimes  a 
cruelty.  It  is  not  a  question  of  laxity.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion of  letting  scholars  live  within  the  church.  Let  the 
burden  of  subscription  be  thrown  on  them.  If  they  can 
conscientiously  find  a  way  of  subscribing  to  the  creeds, 
either  by  taking  them  in  "the  historic  sense,"  or  by  aid 
of  some  '"declaration,"  in  Heaven's  name  let  them  doit. 
They  do  not  need  to  be  told  of  the  moral  perils  of  their 
situation  ;  they  know  them  better  than  any  other  can.  If 
they  see  their  way  to  surmount  these,  and  to  do  good 
work  for  Christian  scholarship  and  to  proclaim  pure  re- 
ligion by  lip  and  life,  who  will  put  obstacles  in  their  path  ? 
All  this  questioning  of  motive  and  exacerbation  of  con- 
troversies about  words  remind  us  of  Lessing's  cry.  "  Lass 
mich,  giitiger  Gott,"  he  wrote  in  his  controversy  with  a 
raging  orthodox  divine — "let  me  never  be  so  orthodox  if 
it  means  being  so  presumptuous  !  " 

+ 

Sentiment  and  Religion 

C.  Coiif.n,  in  the  l.ondon  Fretthinker.    CondcnseH  for  Pl'ltLlc 

Opinion 

In  all  religious  controversy  the  appeal  to  sentiment 
occupies  a  prominent,  even  a  preponderating  place.  Now, 
this  appeal  to  sentiment  in  intellectual  matters  I  hold  to 
be  wrong  for  two  reasons.  First,  a  man's  feelings  are  not, 
as  many  seem  to  assume,  independent  of  his  ideas,  but 
are  that  side  of  them  which  is  expressed  in  relation  to 
action.  Consequently  it  follows  that,  unless  a  person's, 
emotions  are  the  normal  and  logical  expression  of  his  in- 
tellectual convictions,  and  unless  these  latter  are  as  accu- 
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rate  as  constant  observation  and  correction  can  make 
them,  confusion  in  action  and  injury  to  society  are  bound 
to  result.  It  is  the  enlistment  of  sentiment  on  behalf  of 
a  teaching  which  has  been  independently  established  that 
is  required,  not  the  perpetuation  of  an  emotion  without 
regard  to  its  relation  to  existing  knowledge.  Secondly, 
if  the  conditions  of  life  were  constant,  then  ideas  and 
sentiments  that  had  once  become  established  might  be 
put  on  one  side  as  so  much  gain  for  all  time.  But  this  is 
not  the  case.  The  conditions  of  existence  are  never  the 
same  for  two  successive  generations,  and,  therefore,  if  life 
is  to  reach  its  highest  possible  level,  there  must  always 
go  on  a  corresponding  modification  of  emotional  and  in- 
tellectual qualities.  Consequently  a  sentiment,  so  far  as 
its  object  is  concerned,  usually  has  far  more  reference  to 
the  past  than  to  the  present,  and  tends  to  have  still  less 
value  in  the  future.  In  brief,  what  has  been  said  of  con- 
science may  be  said  with  equal  truth  of  sentiment  in  gen- 
eral. It  is  a  force  valuable  only  so  long  as  it  is  subjected 
to  a  rigorous  discipline,  and  carefully  tested  in  the  light 
of  the  knowledge  and  needs  of  contemporary  life.  Under 
any  other  conditions  it  becomes  both  disturbing  and 
dangerous.  The  conduct  of  life  is  not  to  be  settled  by 
an  appeal  to  what  is  pleasant,  but  by  an  appeal  to  what 
is  true  ;  and  we  must  trust  to  time  to  bring  about  an 
identification  between  the  two. 

The  plain  truth  is  that  a  great  deal  of  this  feeling  of 
unpleasantness  is  due  to  sheer  mental  indolence  and  un- 
reasoning dislike  to  new  ideas.  A  new  view  of  life  is  so 
apt  to  produce  a  feeling  of  unrest,  and  necessitate  a  long 
and  laborious  process  of  readjustment,  that  there  is  little 
wonder,  bearing  in  mind  the  mental  laziness  of  the 
average  man,  that  new  ideas  meet  with  such  a  cold  re- 
ception. Moreover,  many  proceed  on  the  assumption 
that  knowledge  and  sentiment  are  two  distinct  things,  and 
may  remain  in  permanent  conflict.  But  this  most  de- 
cidedly is  not  the  case.  What  is  true  is  that  knowledge 
and  sentiment  are  two  sides  of  the  same  thing,  and  that 
every  modification  of  the  former  gradually  produces  a 
corresponding  change  in  the  latter.  If  we  were  to  take 
two  mothers,  one  of  whom  was  an  atheist  and  the  other  a 
Christian,  and  both  of  whom  had  just  lost  a  little  child, 
we  should  find  that  their  grief  would  be  about  equal. 
The  Christian  will  grieve  none  the  less  because  she  feels 
sure  that  her  child  has  gone  straight  to  heaven  ;  the 
atheist  will  grieve  none  the  more  because  she  is  without 
any  such  belief.  In  each  case  there  will  have  been 
brought  about  a  correspondence  between  sentiments  and 
ideas.  For  it  is  not  by  the  eradication  of  feelings  that 
progress  is  forwarded,  but  by  the  discovery  of  their  mis- 
application, and  their  redirection  into  more  profitable 
channels.  It  is  thus  that  we  find  the  admiration  once 
paid  to  brute  force  being  now  partly  spent  on  moral  and 
intellectual  accomplishments.  Astrology  gives  place  to 
astronomy,  alchemy  to  chemistry,  and  in  the  same  man- 
ner one  may  rationally  anticipate  a  time  when  the  ener- 
gies that  are  now  applied  to  religious  observances  shall  be 
devoted  with  equal  satisfaction  to  the  service  of  man. 

Temperance  Agitation  at  Home  and  Abroad 

Chicago  (111.)  Itltrior  (Pres.)  Condensed  for  Pt'lil.U"  OrtNiON 
The  two  points  upon  which  the  foes  of  temperance 
concentrate  their  attacks  arc  the  camp  and  the  college. 
We  have  an  example  of  that  in  the  status  of  the  army 
canteen  and  the  condition  of  college  towns  today.  The 
friends  of  temperance  all  over  the  land  having  been 
aroused  by  the  results  of  the  canteen  system  during  the 
late  war,  moved  together  for  its  abolition.  Generals  in 
the  army,  with  one  notable  exception,  seconded  the 
effort.  Senators  and  representatives  fell  into  line,  and 
now  all  their  united  work  is  overthrown  by  a  personal 
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opinion  of  the  attorney-general.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  this  remarkable  process  and  still  more  remarkable 
judgment  has  aroused  a  sentiment  which  is  yet  to  be 
reckoned  with.  But  in  the  matter  of  college  neighbor- 
hood, the  work  of  prohibition  makes  steady  advances. 
Berkeley,  California,  has  lately  put  itself  in  line  with 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  in  voting  "No  License";  and 
the  attempt  to  set  up  a  great  open  bar  in  the  home  prod- 
ucts exposition  near  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  has 
brought  the  Presbyterian  pastors  of  that  city,  notably  Drs. 
McCook  and  Dana,  out  in  vigorous  protest.  It  ought  to 
be  one  of  the  conditions  of  a  college  charter,  that  it  could 
only  be  given  to  communities  from  which  the  saloon 
should  be  permanently  banished. 

It  seems  singular  to  read  of  a  temperance  congress  at 
Paris,  France,  but  such  an  assembly  attended  by  one 
thousand  five  hundred  delegates  has  just  closed  its  ses- 
sions. It  did  not  take  the  high  ground  which  the  cause 
has  reached  in  America,  "total  abstinence  for  the  indi- 
vidual and  prohibition  for  the  state,"  bat  like  our  early 
temperance  societies  contented  itself  with  resolutions  in 
favor  of  moderation  and  speeches  in  favor  of  abstinence. 
Its  name  "  Congres  contre  1'Abus  "  (de  Vin)  it  was  pro- 
posed to  change  to  "contre  I  I'sc  and  while  the  reso- 
lution did  not  carry  it  was  warmly  supported  by  many 
leaders  in  the  movement.  The  presiding  officer  was  Dr. 
Le  Grain,  a  very  prominent  physician  of  Paris  and  him- 
self a  total  abstainer.  His  opening  address  paid  a  glow- 
ing eulogy  to  Miss  Willard  and  was  received  with  great 
enthusiasm.  Delegates  were  present  from  Russia,  two  of 
the  three  being  physicians,  and  one  from  Finland,  repre- 
senting a  W.  C.  T.  V.  association  in  the  extreme  north. 
One  of  the  direct  results  of  the  congress  will  be  a  French 
restaurant  at  the  exposition  of  1 900  conducted  upon  total 
abstinence  principles.  This  congress  (international  in  its 
name  and  character)  was  the  seventh  in  the  series;  and  it 
was  in  numbers,  enthusiasm  and  courage,  a  decided  ad- 
vance upon  those  which  have  preceded  it. 

+ 

An  Old  Creed  Set  Aside 

The  historic  Old  South  church  of  Boston  has  lately  set 
aside  and  rendered  null  and  void  its  original  creed,  or,  as 
it  was  called,  "The  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Old  South 
Church,  adopted  in  1680."  The  Boston  Transcript,  com- 
menting on  its  action,  says: 

The  present  members  of  ihe  church  had  for  the  most 
part  no  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the  old  creed,  as  it 
had  not  been  in  use  since  1855.  Many  were  astonished  and 
somewhat  amused  as  they  listened  to  the  selections  given 
below: 

By  the  decree  of  God  for  the  manifestation  of  his  glorv, 
some  men  and  angels  are  predestinated  unto  everlasting  life 
and  others  foreordained  to  everlasting  death. 

These  angels  and  men  thus  predestinated  and  foreordained 
are  particularly  and  unchangeably  designed  and  their  number 
is  so  certain  and  definite  that  it  can  not  be  either  increased  or 
diminished. 

Neither  are  any  other  redeemed  by  Christ  or  effectually 
called,  justified,  adopted,  sanctified  and  saved,  but  the  elect 
only. 

The  rest  of  mankind  God  was  pleased,  according  to  the 
unsearchable  counsel  of  his  own  will,  whereby  he  extendeth 
or  withholdelh  mercy  as  he  pleaseth  for  the  glory  of  his  sov- 
ereign power  over  his  creatures,  to  pass  by,  and  to  ordain 
them  to  dishonor  and  wrath  for  their  sin,  to  the  praise  of  his 
glorious  justice. 

It  is  a  wise  step  for  the  society  to  abandon  its  merely 
negative  attitude  toward  "a  creed  outworn,"  containing 
so  much  of  fatalism  and  hopelessness,  and  by  positive  ac- 
tion relegate  it  to  the  museum  of  religious  antiquities.  It 
bore  about  the  same  relation  to  the  religious  life  of  today 
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that  the  old  blue  laws  did  to  the  secular  life;  yet  up  to  a 
recent  date  some  of  these  laws  had  not  been  repealed,  and 
we  are  not  sure  but  a  few  linger  on  the  statute  books  to- 
day. But  few  people  know  about  them  and  no  one  for  a 
great  many  years  has  been  expected  to  obey  them.  In 
fact,  the  creed  of  1680  has  been  dead  for  a  great  while. 
Now  it  is  formally  buried.  It  has  been  out  of  date  as 
long  as  Michael  Wigglesworth's  metrical  theory  of  infant 
damnation.  The  society  has  not  burned  the  bridge  behind 
it.  It  has  simply  removed  the  decayed  structure,  so  that 
even  the  weakest  brother  shall  not  be  betrayed  into  repos- 
ing confidence  in  it.  This  has  no  denominational  signifi- 
cance, for  probably  no  other  Congregational  society  in 
Boston  or  the  state  has  inherited  a  creed  similar  to  that 
which  has  now  been  formally  disowned. 


LETTERS   AND  ART 

A  New  Interpretation  of  Juliet 

Wit. mam  Winter,  in  the  New  York  Tribune.  Condensed  for 
Pvm.ic  Opinion 
The  plan  of  experimental  fooling  with  Shakespeare, 
thtt  is  to  say,  the  plan  of  presenting  one  of  the  most 
difficult  of  his  tragedies  with  performers  of  such  a  slender 
caliber  as  that  of  Miss  Adams  and  Mr.  Faversham  in  its 


Congress  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ 

The  denominational  papers  of  the  Church  of  the  Dis- 
ciples of  Christ  have  long  been  discussing  the  advisability 
of  holding  a  congress  in  which  some  of  their  representa- 
tive men  could  discuss  the  religious  issues  of  the  hour. 
Such  a  meeting  was  recently  held  at  St.  Louis.  The  gov- 
ernment of  the  church  being  purely  congregational,  the 
congress,  like  that  of  the  Baptist  denomination,  was 
wholly  educational  in  nature  and  purpose.  From  the 
account  of  its  proceedings  furnished  the  Independent,  we 
quote  the  following  : 


The  first  topic  for  consideration,  The  History  of  Doc- 
trine, was  discussed  by  Professor  K.  S.  Ames,  of  the  I'ni- 
vcrsity  of  Indianapolis,  who  read  a  paper  on  The  Value 
of  a  Theology,  in  which  he  claimed  that  the  Disciples 
have  recognized  its  value  when  held  as  the  work  of  indi- 
viduals, and  not  as  the  ollicially  formulated  doctrines  of 
the  church,  and  have  also  in  matters  of  organization  and 
worship  been  compelled  by  circumstances  to  work  out 
doctrines  with  peculiar  independence.  Mrs.  Ida  \V. 
Harrison  presented  a  timely  paper  on  The  Knrichment  of 
Public  Worship  among  the'  Disciples,  showing  the  danger 
of  ritualism  in  laying  emphasis  on  the  form  rather  than 
the  spirit  of  worship;  the  tendency  of  human  nature 
toward  grasping  the  tangible  rather  than  the  spiritual  ; 
the  frequency  and  bitterness  of  ritualistic  controversies. 
The  paper  charged  that  most  of  the  non  -  liturgical 
churches,  in  their  laudable  desire  to  be  free  from  the  bur- 
den of  prescribed  forms  ot"  worship,  had  gone  too  far 
toward  the  other  extreme,  the  Disciples  among  them. 
Among  other  themes  considered  by  this  congress,  College 
F.ndowment,  City  Fvangeli/.ation  and  Biblical  Study  re- 
ceived special  emphasis.  The  significance  of  the  popular 
battle  cry,  '■  Back  to  Christ,"  in  modern  religious  thought 
was  the  text  of  a  suggestive  study. 

+ 

Various  Topics 

News  has  been  received  that  Mr.  Straus,  minister  to 
Turkey,  has  received  assurances  from  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment that  the  claims  of  the  American  missionaries  will  be 
paid. 

The  countess  of  Aberdeen,  Professor  Henry  Drum- 
mond's  most  intimate  friend  among  women,  has  been  given 
permission  by  the  city  of  Glasgow  to  erect  a  memorial  to  him 
in  the  west  end  park.  It  will  be  a  drinking  fountain,  bear- 
ing .1  medallion  portrait. 

In  order  to  reach  the  masses  ot  people  in  Utah,  in  the 
countrv  districts  and  in  the  small  towns,  the  Rev.  John  D. 
Nutting  and  others  have  started  "The  I'tah  C.ospel  Mission 
Movement."  for  the  purpose  of  enlisting  traveling  missionaries 
who  will  go  from  place  to  place  holding  meetings  and  dis- 
tributing such  literature  as  will  be  a  lasting  benefit  to  the 
people. 


MAUDE  ADAMS 

chief  characters,  is  well-nigh  inexplicable.    Vanity,  which 
is  the  strongest  of  human  passions,  may,  perhaps,  be  at 
the  basis  of  it — as  it  is  at  the  basis  of  almost  everything  ; 
but,  whatever  may  have  been  the  impulse,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  about  the  result.    Mediocrity  has  seldom  made  a 
more  injudicious  endeavor  or  encountered  a  more  decisive 
defeat.    Miss  Adams,  a  delicate,  seemingly  fragile  and 
febrile  person,  in  the  potion  scene  of  Juliet,  might  be  ex- 
pected to  supply  a  mild  specimen  of  hysterics.  That  was 
feasible,  and  that  was  afforded.    The  individual  charm 
of  girl-like  sincerity  which  is  peculiar  to  Miss  Adams 
swayed  her  performance  of  Juliet  with  a  winning  softness, 
eliciting  sympathy  and  inspiring  kindness.     Beyond  that 
there  was  nothing.    Many  schoolgirls,  with  a  little  prac- 
tice, would  play  the  part  just  as  well — and  would  be  just 
as  little  like  it.    In  her  special  way  Miss  Adams  is  a  most 
agreeable  actress:  she  ought  to  be  neither  surprised  nor 
hurt  to  ascertain  by  this  experience  that  nature  never  in- 
tended her  to  act  the  tragic  heroines   of  Shakspeare. 
Much  of  the  part  was  whispered  and  much  of  it  was 
bleated.    The  personality  can  not  readily  be  described, 
but  perhaps  it  will  not  be  unfairly  indicated  as  that  of  an 
intellectual  young  lady  from  Boston,  competent  in  the 
mathematics  and  intent  on  teaching  pedagogy.    A  bal- 
cony scene  without  passion,  a  parting  scene  without  the 
delirium  of  grief,  and  a  potion  scene  without  power — 
those  were  the  products  of  Miss  Adams's  dramatic  art. 
Et >ward  A.  DiTHMAR,  in  the  New  York  Timet 
Miss  Adams's  portrayal  of  Juliet  is  sensibly  and  sym- 
pathetically conceived  and  executed  with  beautiful  sincer- 
ity and  simplicity.    It  is  lovely  in  spirit,  absolutely  free 
from  affectation  and  extravagance,  fervent  and  affecting, 
and  sustained  from  first  to  last  by  a  natural  eloquence  of 
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speech,  gesture  and  facial  play  which  will  more  than  atone 
in  the  minds  of  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  specta- 
tors in  the  years  to  come,  for  her  lack  of  mere  elocution- 
ary power  and  studied  plastic  grace.  Miss  Adams's 
method  may  be  called  realistic.  It  is  certainly  unconven- 
tional. And  we  are  far  from  saying  that  many  of  the 
Juliets  of  old  may  not  have  reached  greater  tragic  heights 
in  any  one  of  the  scenes.  But  recent  Juliets,  however 
much  they  may  have  striven,  have  not  nearly  equaled  the 
pathos  Miss  Adams  lends  to  them.  This  "Romeo  and 
Juliet "  is  poetry,  and  the  gift  of  poetry  must  be  in  the 
nature  of  Maude  Adams,  or  she  could  not  make  one  feel 
so  strongly  the  fervor,  the  exquisite  pathos,  the  heart- 
breaking agony,  the  thrill  of  horror  in  her  portrayal  of 
Juliet.  Though  her  method  seems  all  so  simple,  her 
charm  is  subtle  and  defies  analysis. 

New  York  Sun 

Miss  Adams  presented  a  new  Juliet  in  brave  disobe- 
dience of  the  old  standards.  Even  in  the  earlier  scenes 
she  departed  far  from  the  usages.  This  Juliet,  instead  of 
being  a  flirt  at  the  ball  and  roguishly  playful  in  her  first 
encounter  with  Romeo,  was  frightened  by  her  infatuation, 
afraid  of  the  man  who  had  so  suddenly  taken  her  heart, 
and  bewildered  by  the  new  and  unknown  phenomenon  of 
love  at  sight.  It  was  in  the  second  half  of  the  piece  that 
the  actress  was  a  wholly  new  Juliet,  earning  the  sweet 
simplicity  of  the  young  girl  alike  to  the  bridal  chamber 
and  to  the  tomb,  and  never  becoming  other  than  a  gentle, 
plaintive,  pathetic  creature  of  cruel  circumstances.  Not 
only  did  she  thus  remove  herself  safely  from  comparison 
with  vehement  and  violent  predecessors  in  the  role,  but, 
what  was  more  to  the  purpose  of  her  undertaking,  she 
triumphed  with  her  original  achievement.  Her  concep- 
tion of  Juliet  was  a  delicate  love  sick  girl  who  did  not 
develop  into  a  strong  woman  under  the  stress  of  adver- 
sity, but  was  pitifully  helpless  to  the  end.  This  was 
quite  as  logical  as  the  view  hitherto  taken  of  the  subject. 
New  York  fii'tning  I'ott 

Miss  Adams's  interpretation  of  Juliet  is  almost  wholly 
lacking,  as  might  have  been  expec  ted,  in  both  poetry  and 
passion,  being,  in  fact,  neither  more  nor  less  than  Lady 
Babbie  in  a  new  set  of  circumstances.  In  the  earlier 
scenes  she  created  a  favorable  impression,  acting  with 
charming  naivete' ;  but  even  in  this  early  stage  her  imper- 
sonation was  lacking  in  poetic  delicacy  and  elevation. 
Her  manner  was  altogether  too  suggestive  of  modern 
light  comedy.  And  the  same  defects  were  still  more  glar- 
ing in  the  balcony  scene,  which  she  played,  it  is  true, 
prettily,  piquantly,  tenderly,  and  innocently,  but  almost 
flippantly,  with  scarcely  any  glow  of  passion  or  any  touch 
of  that  poetic  grace  of  movement  and  diction  which  helps 
to  distinguish  romance  from  reality.  Some  of  the  most 
famous  passages  she  slurred  so  abominably  that  it  would 
have  been  wiser  to  omit  them  altogether,  an  expedient 
prudently  adopted  in  some#  other  places.  Artistically, 
that  is  to  say,  as  an  interpretative  effort,  it  was  almost  a 
complete  failure,  but  actually,  as  has  been  said,  it  was 
greeted  with  a  wonderful  amount  of  enthusiasm,  a  large 
proportion  of  which  was  doubtless  genuine. 


Hero  Worship  in  Fiction 

I-ontlon  Saturday  Rtvitw.  Con<lctiseil  for  Pinu.ic  Opinion 
Few  forms  of  affection  arc,  as  a  rule,  more  fatal  to 
their  objects  than  is  that  of  the  novelist  for  those  of  his 
characters  whom  he  admires.  Even  the  greatest  of  writers, 
whilst  they  animate  with  pungent  life  and  individuality 
such  of  their  men  and  women  as  they  regard  with  critical 
coolness,  leaving  the  reader  to  applaud  them  or  condemn 
as  he  pleases,  no  sooner  take  any  of  their  creations  under 
their  own  special  protection,  and  obtrude  them  on  the 
reader  as  selected  objects  of  sympathy,  than  in  place  of 


living  beings  they  give  us  empty  abstractions,  or  living 
beings  who  are  remarkable  for  their  weakness  rather  than 
for  their  strength.  This  is  a  fact  which  is,  we  need  hardly 
say,  most  strongly  exemplified  in  avowed  heroes  and 
heroines.  One  of  the  reasons  for  the  singular  strength 
and  truth  which  distinguish  the  male  characters  in  Thack- 
eray's "Vanity  Fair"  is  to  be  found  in  the  writer's  own 
description  of  that  work,  which  he  calls,  as  a  second  title, 
"  A  Novel  Without  a  Hero. "  But  though  it  is  a  novel 
without  a  hero,  it  is  not  a  novel  without  a  heroine.  The 
true  heroine,  in  Thackeray's  eyes  is  Amelia  ;  and  Amelia 
is  a  young  lady  who  alienates  the  admiration  of  the 
reader  in  precise  proportion  as  she  excites  that  of  the 
author.  Dickens's  affection  for  his  characters  is  even  more 
fatal  than  Thackeray's.  Pecksniff  is  a  man.  Tom  Pinch 
is  a  phantom.  The  same  thing  shows  itself  throughout 
the  novels  of  Scott.  Lovcll  has  no  reality  if  we  set  him 
beside  the  Antiquary  ;  nor  has  Miss  Wardour,  if  we  set 
her  beside  Miss  Grizcl  Oldbuck.  Few  novels,  in  some 
respects,  are  more  interesting  than  "  Wilhelm  Meister"  ; 
but  Wilhelm,  as  a  man,  has  no  distinct  character.  He 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  any  independent  identity.  We 
might  multiply  examples  indefinitely,  but  these  few  are 
enough.  Indeed  the  fact  to  which  we  refer  is  so  notori- 
ous that  it  hardly  requires  proof. 

But  though  the  truth  of  what  we  have  said  is  notori- 
ous, the  explanation  of  it  is  not  generally  recognized. 
The  comparative  failure  of  novelists  in  drawing  heroes  and 
heroines,  is  due  to  two  distinct  causes — in  some  cases  to 
the  one,  in  some  cases  to  the  other.  One  of  these  causes 
is  simple  enough,  being  neither  more  nor  less  than  the 
fact  which  is  clearly  illustrated  in  painting — that  of  all 
human  characteristics  the  most  difficult  to  portray  is 
beauty.  For  one  man  who  can  make  beauty  characteristic, 
ten  men  can  make  ugliness.  The  novelist,  moreover,  far 
more  than  the  portrait-painter,  is,  in  the  case  of  charac- 
ters he  desires  to  flatter,  tempted  to  suppress  defects,  and 
with  far  more  serious  consequences.  And  he  is  so  for 
this  reason — that  whilst  many  faces  exist  which  are  prac- 
tically without  blemish,  or  whose  blemishes,  if  they  have 
them,  are  not  essential  to  their  exprcssson,  the  moral 
nature  of  no  one  is  devoid  of  grave  imperfections ;  and 
these  are  invariably  so  essentially  a  part  of  the  character, 
that  if  they  are  suppressed  or  ignored,  the  vitality  of  the 
portrait  is  destroyed. 

But  there  is  another  reason,  far  more  important  than 
this,  to  which  the  want  of  vitality  in  heroes  and  heroines 
is  due.  This  is  the  fact  that,  in  a  man's  novel,  the  hero, 
and  in  a  woman's  novel,  the  heroine,  is  often  not  so  much 
a  character  as  a  point  of  view  ;  and  when  this  is  the  case, 
the  absence  of  individuality  is  not  only  inevitable,  but  is 
essential  to  the  author's  purpose.  The  hero  or  heroine  is 
a  husk  into  which  the  author  slips  the  reader  :  and  the 
husk  must  be  of  a  shape  sufficiently  devoid  of  peculiari- 
ties to  allow  readers  of  various  figures  to  occupy  it.  This 
husk  forms  a  kind  of  disguise  in  which  the  reader  is  sub- 
mitted by  the  author  to  a  certain  series  of  experiences,  or 
has  his  eye  directed  by  the  author  to  certain  events  or 
problems.  Most  of  Scott's  heroes  are  personages  of  this 
description  ;  and,  in  a  very  marked  manner  so  also  is 
Wilhelm  Meister.  Waverley  is  merely  the  reader  witness- 
ing, and  to  a  certain  extent  participating  in,  a  picturesque 
historical  movement.  Wilhelm  Meister  is  merely  the 
reader,  interrogating  life  like  a  philosopher,  under  Goethe's 
guidance.  Any  full  and  vita!  representation  of  either, 
which  made  his  character  distinctly  different  from  the 
reader,  would  have  prevented  him  from  fulfilling  his  true 
literary  function.  It  would  have  prevented  the  reader's 
personality  from  coalescing  with  his.  Such  heroes  arc 
necessarily  not  objects  of  interest,  as  the  other  characters 
are,  but  they  arc  representatives  of  the  mind  that  feels 
the  interest. 
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A  Great  Decorative  Artist 

Frkdkkic:  I.kk»,  in  the  May  Mogaunt  ef  Art.     l.omlon  and  New 
York.    Condensed  for  Pim.ic  Opinion 

It  is  a  little  more  than  three  years  since  competent 
judges  in  art  matters  in  Paris  discovered  that  a  great  dec- 
orative artist  was  living  in  their  midst.  It  is  a  somewhat 
curious  circumstance  that  it  was  a  poster  representing  a 
celebrated  ao tress  in  a  rv/e  in  which  she  was  shortly  to 
appear  that  drew  attention  to  the  unknown  name  of  the 
artist  who  signed  it,  and,  what  is  more  material,  claimed 
notice  for  his  work  in  other  branches  of  art  far  more  im- 
•  portant  than  that  of  poster-designing.  The  "  artist  with 
the  strange  name"  was  M.  Mucha,  who  is  now  recognized 
as  one  of  the  masters  of  decoration  and  illustration. 

Alphonse  Marie  Mucha  was  born  at  Ivancia,  a  small 
town  in  Moravia,  on  July  24th,  i860.  At  a  very  early 
age  he  resolved  to  become  an  artist,  and  when  means 
permitted  he  left  his  native  place  to  seek  that  instruction 
in  art  of  which  he  felt  so  much  in  need.  After  studying 
first  of  all  at  the  academy  of  fine  arts  in  Munich,  he  found 
his  way  to  Vienna  and  finally  to  Paris,  where  he  exper- 
ienced, as  most  great  artists  have  experienced,  exceed- 
ingly hard  times — so  hard,  indeed,  that  he  determined  to 
leave  the  city  and  return  to  his  native  town.  But  he  only 
got  part  of  the  way,  and  it  is  a  good  thing  for  art  and 
him  that  he  did  so.  On  his  journey  homewards  he  was 
introduced  to  Count  Khucn  Kmmasof,  who  employed 
him  to  decorate  with  frescoes  one  of  the  rooms  in  his 
house — a  commission  which  occupied  Mucha's  time  for 
one  year.  Count  Emmasof  was  so  pleased  with  the 
carrying  out  of  the  work  that  he  sent  the  artist  back  to 
Pans  to  complete  his  studies  at  his  expense.  This  was 
in  1890.  Mucha  studied  for  four  years  at  Julian's,  Cal- 
orossi's,  and  under  the  supervision  of  Jules  Lefebvre, 
Boulanger,  and  Jean  Paul  Laurens,  the  last  of  whom  has 
had  considerable  influence  over  his  work. 

Although  the  best  work  which  this  artist  has  done  has 
been  in  the  illustration  of  books — and  it  is  worthy  of  note 
that  illustration  work  was  what  first  attracted  him — it  was 
by  his  posters,  as  1  have  already  stated,  that  he  challenged 
attention  for  his  work.  A  little  more  than  three  years 
ago  he  was  commissioned  by  M.  de  Brunhoff,  the  man- 
ager of  the  Lemercier  process  works,  to  draw  a  poster 
representing  Mmc.  Sarah  Bernhardt  in  the  r<Jr  of  Gis- 
monda.  Mucha  had  to  work  against  time,  the  poster 
being  required  for  a  new  play  which  was  about  to  be  pro- 
duced at  the  Renaissance  theater ;  and  so  pleased  was 
the  actress  with  the  excellence  of  the  design  and  the 
promptitude  with  which  he  had  designed  it,  that  she  de- 
cided to  give  him  all  her  theatrical  poster  work  in  the 
future.  From  that  time  Mucha's  work  was  sure  of  care- 
ful consideration  on  the  part  of  the  critics,  and  success 
followed  upon  success  in  rapid  succession,  until  at  the 
present  time  he  shares  with  Cheret  and  (iraaset  the 
honor  of  being  considered  among  the  foremost  and 
most  original  of  the  exponents  of  poster  art.  The  mosaic 
backgrounds  which  he  uses  for  so  many  of  his  posters 
give  them  almost  an  oriental  look  which  is  still  more  em- 
phasized by  the  enormous  amount  of  detail  which  he  puts 
into  them.  The  general  effect  of  his  work,  with  its 
sobriety  and  richness  of  coloring  .and  the  great  feeling 
which  he  shows  for  the  arrangement  of  lines,  is  decorative 
in  the  highest  degree,  so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  one  is  in- 
clined to  think  that  in  many  cases  the  object  for  which 
his  posters  were  designed — namely,  advertisement — has 
been  defeated,  or  at  least  overlooked. 

+ 

Fifteen  thousand  people  heard  .fEschyluss  chorus  of  the 
Danaids  sung  recently  in  the  Greek  theater  at  Syracuse, 
where  it  was  first  sung  in  the  presence  ol  the  author.  The 
occasion  was  the  visit  of  the  international  press  association  to 
the  city. 


A  Protest  against  the  Browning  Love-Letters 

According  to  the  London  Academy,  the  chorus  of 
satisfaction  elicited  by  the  publication  of  the  Browning 
love-letters  has  been  suddenly  and  rather  disconcertingly 
interrupted  by  the  publication  in  the  Standard  of  the 
following  letter  from  Mr.  C.  J.  Moulton- Barrett,  the 
eldest  surviving  son  of  Mrs.  Browning's  father.  Mr. 
Moulton-Barrett  says  : 

In  spite  of  earnest  protests,  Mr.  Browning,  with  a  want  of 
delicacy  hardly  conceivable,  has  published  the  letters  of  his 
father  and  mother  previous  to  their  marriage.  The  careless 
indifference  of  Mr.  Robert  Browning,  ••  There  they  are,  do 
with  them  as  you  please  when  I  am  dead  and  gone,"  was  no 
excuse  for  the  sacrilege.  His  mother  would  have  been  horri- 
fied. She  loved  her  father.  The  notices  of  the  book  have 
generally  been  so  cruelly  unjust  to  my  father's  memory  that 
I  consider  it  my  duty,  as  his  eldest  surviving  son,  to  relate 
the  facts.  My  father  acted  as  his  own  merchant  for  his 
Jamaica  estates,  and  on  that  account  went  daily  to  the  city. 
He  never  met  Mr.  Browning.  He  was  aware  of  his  visits, 
and  he  regarded  them,  like  the  visits  of  Miss  Mitford  and  Mr. 
Kenyon,  as  affording  my  sister  pleasure.  My  sister  had  been 
an  invalid  for  years.  By  the  directions  of  Dr.  Chambers  her 
room  was  kept  at  a  certain  temperature,  and  she  never  left 
it.  Under  these  circumstances  my  father  lost  his  daughter. 
He  had  loved  her  from  her  childhood.  He  never  recovered 
it.  I  venture  to  say  few  fathers  would  take  the  hand  of  a 
man  who  had  so  acted.  And  I  would  add,  few  sons,  either 
for  gain  or  love  of  notoriety,  would  make  public  the  confiden- 
tial letters  of  their  mother. 

* 

Various  Topics 

Only  1.300  pictures  have  been  accepted  for  this  year's  Paris 
salon,  the  average  for  years  past  having  been  over  2,000. 

T.  L.  Jones,  a  Leeds  police  constable,  has  had  a  painting 
accepted  at  the  Royal  academy.  He  is  thirty  years  ol  age 
and  self-taught. 

The  Critic  announces  that  the  dramatization  of  "Ben 
Hur  "  has  been  arranged  for  with  Gen.  Lew  Wallace.  The 
work  is  being  done  by  a  well-known  playwright,  and  will  be 
produced  with  great  magnificence  in  the  fall.  A  new  mechan- 
ical device  will  enable  the  management  to  give  the  chariot 
race  with  all  its  realism. 

The  London  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times  says  ot 
the  opening  ot  the  Royal  academy  exhibit:"  It  has  noth  ng 
very  startling  this  year.  J.  S.  Sargent  has  some  fine  portraits, 
notably  one  of  Lady  Faudel  Phillips.  Messrs.  Shannon  and 
McClure  Hamilton  have  good  portraits.  Mr.  Shaw  has  the 
picture  of  the  year,  '  Love  the  Conqueror,'  a  large  alle- 
gory showing  Cupid  on  a  black  charger,  reviewing  all  whom 
he  has  subdued — Cleopatra,  Lohengrin,  Shakespeare,  Dante, 
Beethoven,  kings,  queens.    It  is  fine  in  design  and  color." 

Woman's  Journal:  Miss  Cecilia  Beaux,  the  portrait 
painter,  is  recognized  in  this  country  and  abroad  as  ranking 
among  the  best  living  artists.  She  has  taken  the  gold  medal 
open  to  all  artists  ;  the  Philadelphia  art  club  medal  ;  the 
Norman  Dodge 'prize  at  the"  New  York  academy  of  design, 
and  one  of  the  three  medals  at  the  international  exhibition  of 
pictures  held  at  the  Carnegie  art  galleries  in  Pittsburg,  in 
1896.  All  these  honors  and  others  have  been  achieved  in 
less  than  fifteen  years,  through  tireless,  painstaking  study  and 
work. 

New  York  Evening  Post:  Another  link  with  the  last 
literary  generation  was  snapped  in  the  death,  some  time  ago, 
of  Miss  Sara  Hennell,  at  the  age  of  eighty-six.  She  and  her 
brother  Charles  had  a  powerful  influence  over  George  Eliot 
at  one  time,  on  the  theological  side.  One  of  the  Hennells  it 
was  who  got  George  Eliot,  when  a  girl,  to  have  her  hair  cat 
off  so  that  a  cast  might  be  taken  of  her  "  bumps."  An  amus- 
ing, though,  after  all,  natural  incident  of  this  friendship  was 
the  amazement  of  the  Hennells  when  Miss  Evans  avowed  her- 
self the  author  of  "  Clerical  Life  "  and  "  Adam  Bede."  ■'  They 
seemed  overwhelmed  with  surprise,"  writes  George  Eliot  in 
her  diary.  ••  This  experience  has  enlightened  me  a  good  deal 
as  to  the  ignorance  in  which  we  all  live  of  each  other." 
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MISCELLANY 

The  International  Date  Line 

New  York  Tribune.  Condensed  for  Pi  Bi  te  Oi  inion 
When  venturesome  navigators  crossed  the  Pacific 
ocean  they  encountered  a  problem  that  had  not  been  faced 
before.  Sailing  westward  from  Valparaiso  or  San  Fran- 
cisco, they  found  that  the  Chinese,  Japanese  and  East 
Indians  were  a  day  ahead  of  the  Americans  ;  and  sailing 
eastward  they  found  that  America  was  a  day  behind  the 
Asiatic  almanac.  It  thus  became  necessary,  every  time 
they  crossed  the  ocean,  to  correct  their  logbooks  and 
scheme  of  dating  letters  if,  in  those  old  days,  they  under- 
took to  write  letters  at  all.  Thus,  by  degrees,  grew  up 
the  custom  of  setting  the  calendar  back  a  day  when  going 

ftl<    hi*.    |m.     |.«.  I"4' 


MAP  SHOWINO  INTERNATIONAL  DATE  LINE 

in  one  direction  and  setting  it  forward  when  going  the 
other  way.  Inasmuch  as  the  180th  meridian  of  longi- 
tude divided  the  Pacific  very  nearly  in  the  middle,  that 
line  was  adopted  as  a  convenient  guide  for  the  change. 
That  is  to  say,  vessels  of  the  United  States  and  English 
navies,  in  crossing  the  ocean  from  America  to  Asia,  or  in 
coming  this  way,  always  change  their  reckoning  at  that 
boundary,  no  matter  how  far  north  or  south. 

A  new  phase  of  this  subject  is  presented  by  the  fact 
that  there  are  hundreds  of  islands  in  the  Pacific  well  scat- 
tered over  the  ocean.  Now,  civilization  has  advanced  far 
enough  on  some  of  these  oases  in  the  desert  of  waters  for 
the  natives  to  keep  track  of  time,  and  their  calendars  arc 
therefore  adjusted  in  a  general  way  to  that  of  the  rest 
of  the  world.  Rut  it  has  become  necessary  for  the  inhab- 
itants of  these  isles  of  the  sea  to  choose  between  the  dates 
that  prevail  simultaneously  in  America  and  Asia.  The 
commercial  intercourse  which  existed  between  China, 
Japan,  Borneo,  Sumatra,  Australia  and  New  Zealand  nat- 
urally led  to  the  adoption  of  the  same  day  for  Monday  in 
those  regions,  whereas  similar  circumstances  have  assimi- 
lated the  usage  of  Hawaii  to  that  of  California.  But  the 
boundary  which  separates  the  remaining  islands  according 
to  their  calendars  is  not,  as  one  might  suppose,  the  simple 
straight  line  made  down  the  map  of  the  Pacific  by  the 
1 80th  meridian.  It  is  curiously  crooked.  In  reply  to  a 
recent  inquiry  on  this  point  Professor  William  Ilarkness, 


director  of  "The  Nautical  Almanac,"  at  Washington,  D. 
C,  defined  the  international  date  line  as  follows  : 

Starting  in  the  Arctic  ocean,  it  runs  along  the  169th 
meridian  of  west  longitude  southward  to  latitude  65 '  north; 
thence  in  a  southwesterly  direction  to  a  point  situated  in 
longitude  1721  east  from  Greenwich  and  latitude  SS3  north  ; 
thence  southward  along  that  meridian  to  latitude  150  north  ; 
thence  eastward  to  longitude  1 50  west ;  thence  southward 
to  latitude  15  south;  thence  westward  to  longitude  156^ 
west ;  thence  southward  to  latitude  23  south  ;  thence  di- 
agonally to  a  point  in  longitude  1 80  and  latitude  60'  south,  and 
thence  to  the  south  pole.  The  object  of  this  rather  tor- 
tuous course  of  the  date  line  is  doubtless  to  prevent  the 
inconvenience  of  having  different  days  of  the  week  simul- 
taneously in  neighboring  countries.  The  line  is  determined 
by  local  usage  on  the  various  islands  and  continents  between 
which  it  passes.  So  lar  as  I  know,  there  is  no  interna- 
tional agreement  in  regard  to  the  matter. 

As  one  glances  at  the  map  he  can  readily  understand 
most  of  the  eccentricities  here  indicated.  Obviously  it  is 
a  wise  thing  to  swing  the  time  boundary  far  enough  to 
the  eastward  to  pass  down  through  Behring  strait,  rather 
than  have  it  slice  off  a  bit  from  Russia  by  a  strict  adher- 
ence  to  the  180th  meridian.  Again,  it  is  a  sensible  idea 
to  carry  the  line  far  enough  to  westward  to  include  the 
further  Aleutians  with  the  main  system  of  islands.  The 
most  remarkable  freak  of  the  date  line  is  the  eastward 
extension  to  the  1 50th  meridian  of  west  longitude.  But 
this  is  easily  explained.  Local  custom  associates  the 
Sandwich,'  Society  and  Marquesas  islands  with  the  Ameri- 
can calendar,  while  in  the  Tonga  and  Samoan  groups  the 
usage  conforms  to  that  of  the  Fiji  islands  and  the  greater 
part  of  Oceanica.  This  difference  between  the  local 
standards  and  the  practice  of  naval  vessels  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  a  cruiser  to  touch  at  the  Chatham  islands  and 
find  the  day  of  the  week  there  different  from  that  observed 
on  shipboard.  But  the  inconvenience  resulting  from  such 
a  state  of  things  is  slight  compared  with  the  advantages 
of  commercial  and  social  intercourse  between  the  inhabi- 
tants of  adjacent  islands. 

+ 

The  Ethics  of  Intellectual  Work 

THOMAS  FoWUft,  in  the  International  Journal  ef  Ethics,  Philadcl. 
phia,  Pa.  Condensed  for  Pi  iu.it:  Opinion 
Intellectual  work,  by  which  I  may  say  that  I  have 
mainly  in  mind  work  which  results  in  publication,  ought 
to  be  thorough,  honest,  clear,  and  regardful  of  the  rights 
of  others. 

First,  it  ought  to  be  thorough.  A  man  who  ventures 
to  claim  the  attention  of  the  public,  ought  to  put  his 
whole  strength  into  the  work  and  to  give  of  his  best. 
All  available  sources  of  information  on  the  subject  ought 
to  have  been  studied.  All  sides  of  the  question  ought  to 
have  been  taken  into  consideration  and  an  impartial 
judgment  pronounced  upon  them.  Authorities  for  facts 
should,  so  far  as  possible,  have  been  studied  at  first  hand, 
and,  wherever  the  issue  is  of  sufficient  importance,  pre- 
cise references  given  to  them.  References  from  other 
authors,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  should  never  be  adopted 
without  due  verification.  All  exaggeration  and  superflu- 
ous rhetoric  should  be  studiously  excluded,  while  equal 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  minimize  the  importance  of 
arguments  or  facts  which  may  be  adduced  on  the  other 
side  to  that  which  we.  see  reason  to  adopt. 

The  second  condition  which  we  may  rightly  impose 
upon  intellectual  work  is  that  it  be  honest.  Now,  work 
is  dishonest  when  an  author  attempts  to  conceal  ignor- 
ance or  imperfect  information,  or  to  slur  over  difficulties 
which,  if  he  has  not  the  knowledge  or  industry  or  ability 
to  resolve  for  himself,  he  might  at  least  have  the  candor 
to  acknowledge  as  to  him  insoluble,  or  as  in  his  opinion 
not  worth  the  trouble  of  solving.  The  suppression  of 
adverse  or  inconvenient  facts,  and  the  omission  to  notice 
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an  opponent's  arguments,  and  even  the  concealment  of 
adverse  arguments  which  have  occurred  to  himself,  are 
also,  of  course,  cases  of  literary  dishonesty.  And  under 
the  head  of  dishonesty  may  also  fairly  be  included  the 
trick  which  some  writers  have  of  leaving  it  doubtful 
whether  they  arc  writing  seriously  or  ironically.  Plain 
men  may  surely  plead  that,  in  addition  to  the  intrinsic 
difficulties  of  the  subject,  they  should  not  be  left  in  doubt 
whether  their  author  is  treating  them  seriously  or  not, 
and  that  consequently,  as  they  follow  the  line  of  argu- 
ment, they  should  have  a  double  problem  to  solve. 

Clearness  of  style  and  unambiguity  of  language  arc 
among  the  most  essential  requisites  of  intellectual,  and 
specially  of  philosophical  work.  If  a  man  writes  a  book, 
no  matter  what  the  subject,  surely  it  is  his  duty  to  his 
readers  to  endeavor  to  present  his  thoughts,  his  re- 
searches or  his  narrative  in  a  clear,  intelligible  and  agree- 
able form,  and  not  to  inllict  on  them  such  weariness  of 
the  eye  and  the  brain  as  is  now  so  often  our  unfortunate 
lot  to  suffer. 

There  remains  for  consideration  one  more  topic,  re- 
gard in  our  intellectual  work  for  the  rights  of  others.  It 
is  clearly  wrong  for  one  man  to  appropriate  to  his  own 
credit  the  thoughts,  words  or  discoveries  of  another. 
And  on  this  point  literary  morality  in  recent  times  is 
strict.  The  question  of  appropriating  the  credit  due  to 
the  labors  of  other  men  is  not  the  only  one  which  falls 
under  the  head  of  regard  to  the  rights  of  others.  I'nfair 
criticism,  garbled  quotations,  references  to  the  works 
of  an  author  which  he  is  known  to  have  repudiated 
as  if  he  were  still  responsible  for  them,  ill-natured  sar- 
casm, exaggerated  denunciation  of  small  mistakes,  per- 
sonal allusions  which  are  calculated  to  give  pain — these, 
to  which  others  might  easily  be  added,  are  instances  of 
the  temptations  by  which  an'  author  may  be  led  to  abuse 
his  opportunities,  and  which,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  it 
is  his  duty  to  shun. 

* 

Conventions  of  1899 

The  following  list  of  the  most  important  gatherings  to 
be  held  during  the  remainder  of  the  year  1899  is  compiled 
from  an  article  in  the  current  issue  of  the  Review  »/ 
Reviews 

MEETINGS  Of  POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL  REFORMERS 

National  Social  and  Political  Conference,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.. 
June  28-July  4. 

League  of  American  Municipalities,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
September  19-22. 

National  Municipal  League,  Columbus.  O.,  November 
IS  17. 

American  Social  Science  Association,  Saratoga,  N.  Y., 
September  4  8 

National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction.  Cincinnati, 
O.,  May  17  23. 

National  Prison  Association.  Hartford,  Conn.,  September 

23-27. 

EDUCATIONAL,  S<  ItNllHC  AND  PROH-SIONA)    i.A TH LRIN< 

National  Kducalional  Association,  Los  Angeles,  Cal..  July 
11-  14. 

American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
Columbus,  O.,  August  21. 

American  Philological  Association.  New  York,  July  5  7. 

American  Medical  Association,  Columbus,  O.,  June  6. 
'    American  Institute  of  Homeopathy,  Atlantic  City,  N.J.. 
June  20  24. 

American  Bar  Association,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  September 
26-29. 

KEi  h  KH  >  <;atiu:kin«.» 
Presbyterian  General  Assembly.  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  May 
18  28. 

International  Congregational  Council,  Boston,  Mass.,  Sep- 
tember 20-28. 

Baptist  May  Anniversary,  San  Francisco.  Cal.,  May 
3o-3i. 


General  Synod  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church.  Catskill 
N.  V.,  June  7. 

Biennial  Convention  of  Universalisis.  Boston,  Mass..  Octo- 
ber 17. 

American  Unitarian  Association,  Boston,  Mass.  May  30. 

International  Convention  of  the  Y.  P.  S.  C.  I-..,  Detroit, 
Mich  .  July  5  10. 

International  Convention  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A..  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich..  May  25-28. 

International  Conference  of  the  Kpworth  League,  Indian- 
apolis. Ind..  July  20-23. 

International  Convention  of  the  B.  Y.  P  1'.  A.,  Richmond, 
Va.,  July  13  16. 

American  Sunday-School  I'nion,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  May 
24-25. 

Convention  of  the  Brotherhood  of  St.  Andrew,  Columbus, 
O  ,  October. 

National  W.C.  T.  I'., Seattle,  Wash.,  October  20  25, 
Catholic  Total  Abstinence  Union.  Chicago,  August  9-12. 

INDUSTRIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

Trans-Mississippi  Commercial  Congress.  Wichita.  Kans.. 
May  3 1 -June  3- 

American  Federation  of  Labor,  Detroit.  Mich.,  Decem- 
ber 1 1 . 

Knights  of  Labor.  Boston,  Mass.,  November  14. 

PATRIOTIC   CKI.EHR  ATIONS 

Encampment  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.  Phila- 
delphia. Pa.,  September  4  o. 

National  Peace  Jubilee,  Washington.  D.  C,  May  23-25. 

+ 

Various  Topics 

The  complete  skeleton  of  a  mastodon  has  been  exhumed 
near  Roxbury,  Virginia, .and  the  authorities  of  William  and 
Mary  college  have  taken  steps  to  secure  it. 

London's  record  of  deaths  by  violence  was  3,514  last 
year,  being  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  above  the  average 
of  the  preceding  ten  years. 

Hauptmann's  Fuhrmann  Henschel  "  cannot  be  performed 
at  Hcrtogenbosch  in  Holland,  as  the  burgomaster  considers 
that  it  comes  in  conflict  with  public  morality."  The  preach- 
ers of  the  town  also  condemn  the  play  from  the  pulpit. 

M.  Delormel,  the  most  successful  writer  of  concert  hall 
songs  in  Paris,  is  dead.  He  made  $10,000  a  year  from  roy- 
alties alone  on  songs  that  were  sung  in  public.  His  best- 
known  production  is  the  Boulanger  march  :  ••  F.n  revenant 
de  la  r'vue." 

Major  Marchand,  the  explorer,  has  received  from  the 
French  academy  of  moral  and  political  sciences  the  AudirTred 
prize  of  1  5.000  francs  ■•  for  the  greatest  act  of  devotion  of  any 
kind."  About  the  same  time  the  French  government  be 
stowed  upon  his  sister.  Mile.  Marchand,  the  right  to  keep  a 
tobacco  shop  in  the  Rue  de  la  Tour  d'Auvergne  in  Paris. 

It  is  said  that  Plessis  de  Richelieu,  who  is  acting  admiral 
and  commander-in-chief  of  the  Siamese  navy,  was  a  common 
seaman  in  the  French  navy,  and  deserted  while  under  sen- 
tence of  death  for  striking  an  officer.  This  sentence  has  long 
been  annulled.  Richelieu  is  a  descendant  of  the  house  01 
Richelieu  to  which  the  great  cardinal  belonged. 

Christian  lindeixvor  World:  A  little  Swiss  canton  with 
socialistic  tendencies  has  lately  adopted  a  law  of  free  burial, 
by  which  the  state  is  the  chief'  patron  and  employer  of  the 
undertakers.  Two  purveyors  of  coffins  are  elected  in  each 
district;  all  orders  are  sent  to  one  during  the  first  six 
months  of  the  year,  and  to  the  other  during  the  remaining 
six  months.  The  coffins  are  delivered  gratuitously,  Not- 
withstanding the  eflorls  of  the  government  to  be  fair,  the 
greatest  complaint  and  dissatisfaction  have  arisen. 

Sir  Monier  Monier- Williams,  Beden  professor  of  Sanscrit 
at  the  University  of  Oxford,  died  April  1 1  in  his  eightieth 
year.  Among  his  publications  are  the  standard  Sanscrit 
grammar  and  the  F.nglish-Sanscrit  dictionary  used  at  Oxford 
and  Cambrige,  several  Indian  language  text-hooks,  ••  India 
Kpoch  Poetry,"  ••  Religious  Thought  and  Life  in  India.'' 
•  Holy  Bible  and  Sacred  Books  of  the  F.asl,"  ••  Hinduism," 
••  Modern  India  and  Indians."  and  works  on  Buddhism  and 
Brahmanism. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 

Tbe  Martyrdom  of  *n  Empress 

Tlu.tUrtTrJim  »f  an  SlmJtttt,  C'h'lh.  pp.  197.  U.oo 
New  Yurk  :  Harper  &  Bros. 

A  perfect  woman; 
Matchless  beauty ; 
Untiring  charity; 
Extreme  delicacy  of  feeling; 
She  did  everything  to  perfection; 
Simply  and  beautifully  passionless; 
Was  extremely  fond  of  smok- 
ing cigarettes; 
<>t  a  truth   she  belonged 
more  to  the  sphere  of  an- 
gels than  to  that  of  the  chil- 
dren of  men; 

Precious  stones  seemed  to 
gather  their  magnificence 
and  dazzling  loveliness  from' 
being  placed  in  contact  with 
her. 

This  book  purports  to 
have  been  written  by  a  con- 
stant companion  of  Empress 
Elizabeth  of  Austria  ;  and, 
inasmuch  as  the  empress 
appears  to  have  had  no 
thought  that  she  did  not  at 
once  communicate  with  the 
author,  she  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  her  subject. 
We  have  enumerated  a  few 
of  the  terms  that  are  used 
to  describe  the  physical  and 
mental  character  of  the  em- 
press because  the  rapturous 
admiration  of  the  biogra- 
pher is  a  very  important 
feature  of  the  book.  If  the 
rhapsodies  over  Elizabeth's 
perfections  were  cut  out  not 
more  than  half  of  the  three 
hundred  pages  would  re- 
main. The  author's  tem- 
perament fits  her  for  a  task 
of  this  kind;  in  places  she 
puts  to  shame  such  adepts  in 
sentimental  expression  as 
the  Duchess"  and  Bertha 
M.  Clay.  We  will  not  deny, 
however,  that  we  have  en- 
joyed the  book;  what  wc 
have  just  said  is  merely  to 
indicate  thai  it  is  not  to  be 
taken  very  seriously. 

The  romantic  meeting  ot 
Franz  Josef  and  Elizabeth, 
the  empress's  seven-years'  flight  from  her 
husband  because  of  his  infidelities,  the 
suicide  of  Crown-Prince  Rudolph,  and 
the  assassination  of  the  empress  at  Gene- 
va are  well  described.  The  author  puts 
a  very  reasonable  construction  upon  the 
death  of  the  crown-prince  and  his  lady- 
love at  Maycrling.  depriving  it  of  the 
scandalous  features  with  which  it  is 
usually  invested.  The  early  differences 
01  the  emperor  and  his  consort  are 
charged  to  the  former's  mother,  a  thor- 
oughly despicable  character,  who  did 
not  stop  at  putting  temptation  in  femi- 
nine form  in  the  way  of  her  son,  an  act 
thai  could  be  inspired  only  by  the  worst 
motives,  since  his  wife,  whom  the  mother 
detested,  could  only  be  harassed  in 
this  way.  We  do  not  doubt  that  the 
young  empress  found  herself  in  a  very- 
uncomfortable  position  at  the  hostile 
Austrian  court,  but  in  the  same  position 


less  attractive,  but  more  sensible,  women 
have  turned  their  enemies  into  friends. 
Elizabeth  chose  to  "  pose  as  a  saint 
and  a  martyr,"  as  her  mother  in-law 
charged.  Her  ."simply  and  beautifully 
passionless"  character  was  responsible 
for  most  of  her  troubles,  always  except- 
ing the  death  of  her  son  and  the  sor- 
rows of  her  family.  The  openness  with 
which  she  displayed  her  dislike  for  the 
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Austrian  people  and  her  prelerence  for 
the  Hungarians,  and  inanities  like  the 
photographing  of  her  daughter  with  a 
little  negro  servant  as  an  answer  to 
those  who  had  criticised  the  association 
of  the  two  children  show  that  Elizabeth 
was  not  a  politician;  in  fact,  she  knew 
and  apparently  cared  absolutely  nothing 
about  the  emperor's  political  difficulties, 
and  if  she  did  anything  to  help  him 
in  these  it  is  not  mentioned  in  this 
volume.  Her  best  characteristic  was 
her  perfect  purity  of  mind  and  purpose 
in  life.  The  book,  if  not  a  biography,  is 
certainly  an  interesting  tributr. 


Municipal  Monopolies 

Hmnittfal  .V.*w '/Wi>/  :  A  CullecUtwi  ol  Paper*  by 
AfiH-rtcan  KV"(i«>fnUU  and  Sp-cialUt*.  Friltf-<I 
l.»  EawACB  W.  Himi*.  Ph.  I).  Cloth,  pp.  (x)i. 
K.»Cmii  :  Th..map  V.  Cnmell  k  Co. 

WATER-WORKS,  by  M.  N.Baker;  Muni- 
cipal   Electric    Lighting,  by  John  R. 


Commons;  The  Latest  Electric  Light- 
ing Reports,  Street  Railways.  Gas,  and 
Regulation  or  Ownership,  by  Professor 
Bemis;  The  Telephone  and  Legal  As- 
pects of  Monopoly,  by  Frank  Parsons, 
and  Municipal  Franchises  in  New  York, 
by  Max  West.  The  foregoing  is  a  full 
table  of  contents  of  this  invaluable 
hand-book  on  a  subject  that  is  admit- 
ted to  be  among  the  most  important 
problems  now  before  the 
American  people,  and  one 
that  is  pressing  for  imme- 
diate solution.  The  names 
of  the  writers  are  sufficient 
notice  that  the  book  in  all 
its  parts  is  on  the  side  of 
ownership.  Opposing  argu- 
ments are  stated  with  fair- 
ness, but  men  can  not  be 
expected  to  argue  against 
themselves  with  any  degree 
of  enthusiasm. 

Professor  Bemis,  in  the 
paper  upon  municipal  elec- 
tric lighting,  presents  the 
most  elaborate  argument  in 
favor  of  city  ownership,  and 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say- 
that  he  makes  out  a  good 
case,  having  command  of 
all  available  statistics  and 
examples  of  the  success  of 
his  theory,  and  a  most  per- 
suasive method  of  argumen- 
tation, in  which  a  frank 
acknowledgment  of  draw- 
backs is  conspicuous.  The 
dweller  in  Gotham  is  nat- 
urally more  sceptical  than 
are  other  men  of  the  success 
of  municipal  ownership;  he 
may  be  convinced  (as  the 
"  economists  and  special- 
ists "  argue)  that  the  lower 
interest  paid  by  a  city  with 
good  credit  may  counter- 
balance a  loss  in  UUKS,  and 
he  may  possibly  be  made  to 
believe  that  a  city  can  have 
work  done  as  cheaply  as  it 
is  done  by  private  concerns, 
bit  il  is  almost  impossible 
to  convince  him  that  '•  nine- 
tenths  of  the  existing  muni- 
cipal corruption  and  ineffi- 
ciency result  from  the  policy 
of  leaving  municipal  func- 
tions to  private  parties";  that  "as  the 
people  become  aroused  to  the  degrada- 
tion of  their  politics  and  to  the  need  of 
reform,  their  attention  is  concentrated 
on  the  chief  source  of  that  degradation, 
the  underhanded  and  often  high-handed 
domination  of  city  officials  and  machine 
politics  by  the  corporations  whose  life 
is  maintained  by  city  franchises."  (Page 
'74-) 

Admitting  that  private  corporations 
arc  a  source  of  corruption,  is  it  not  per- 
fectly clear  that  as  we  add  to  the  politi- 
cal spoils  we  add  to  the  incentive 
of  "  machine  politics  "  ?  If  all  the  muni- 
cipal functions  ol  the  city  of  New  York 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  class  that  have 
nearly  always  administered  the  other 
departments  no  one  can  deny  that  we 
should  be  infinitely  worse  off  than  at 
present.  Such  a  condition  would  give 
the  dominant  party  a  sufficient  number 
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of  offices  to  carry  every  election  for  at 
least  a  generation.  It  is  absurd  to  argue 
that  morals  would  improve  merely  be- 
cause a  lighting  plant  or  a  street  rail- 
way were  placed  under  municipal  ad- 
ministration. Professor  Bemis  will 
surely  admit  that  our  judicial  system  is 
as  important  as  the  administration  of  an 
electric-light  plant;  it  is  felt  by  the  high- 


MUNIC1PAL  OWNERSHIP  IN  NEW  YORK 

-.\Vt»  Virk  ll  m-U 

est  and  the  lowest  to  be  the  depart- 
ment of  government  which  should  be 
most  free  from  mal-administration. 
But  we  in  New  York  have  seen  the 
i  deliberately,  with  their  eyes  fully 
I  to  the  nature  of  the  question  be- 
fore them,  choose  to  place  our  bench,  as 
far  as  it  could  be  placed  at  any  one 
election,  in  the  hands  of  those  who  had 
admitted  that  they  purposed  to  use  the 
judicial  system  in  some  respects  for 
their  own  personal  ends.  Is  there  any 
reason  to  suppose  that  these  voters 
would  be  more  particularly  concerned 
with  the  character  of  the  men  to  be 
placed  in  charge  of  a  street  railway  ? 

The  life  of  machine  politics  is  not 
maintained  by  blackmailing  corpora- 
tions. The  corporations  doubtless  pro- 
vide the  dessert,  and  in  close  campaigns 
they  may  be  forced  to  pay  for  a  full 
meal;  but  in  New  York,  if  in  no  other 
city,  the  treasury  of  the  party  in  power 
is  filled  by  a  systematic  levy  upon  office- 
holders, and, as  we  have  already  said,  it 
appears  to  us  that  if  the  offices  are  in- 
creased the  profits  of  the  '■  organisation" 
will  be  correspondingly  enlarged.  Evi- 
dently Professor  Bemis  is  not  altogether 
sure  of  the  awakening  of  civic  rectitude, 
for  he  says  that  these  lour  reforms  arc 
indicated  by  experience  to  be  necessary 
to  the  success  of  municipal  ownership  : 
State  supervision  of  cities,  similar  to  that 
of  the  local  government  board  of  Eng- 
land; the  substitution  of  unsalaried 
municipal  boards  in  place  of  boards  of 
aldermen;  the  referendum  and  initiative, 
and  a  civil  service  reform  system  in 
which  the  head  of  a  plant  would  be 
appointed  on  merit  and  held  personally 
responsible.  When  all  these  things  come 
to  pass,  and  obviously  the  time  of  their 
coming  is  afar  off,  we  are  willing  to 
admit  that  the  municipality  and  the 
state  should  begin  the  exercise  of  func- 
tions which  belong  properly  only  to  the 
stale,  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
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monopolies  discussed  here  Uclong  ot 
right  to  the  people-  their  rights  are 
not  lost,  they  arc  merely  in  suspension, 
and  can  be  regained  at  any  such  time 
as  they  are  ready  to  introduce  such  re- 
forms as  those  outlined  by  Professor 
Bemis. 

The  book  contains  an  immense 
amount  oi  statistical  matter  that  is  here 
collected  in  available  form  for  the  first 
time.  Judging  from  the  regularity 
(that  plainly  suggests  animosity)  with 
which  our  friends  of  the  electrical  tech- 
nical press  report  failures  of  experi- 
ments in  municipal  ownership,  some  of 
the  tables  will  not  long  be  useful,  but 
most  of  them  arc  not  affected  by  these 
changes.  The  book  is  commended  as 
the  best  means  of  studying  a  very  im- 
portant subject;  the  information  it  con- 
tains can  not  be  too  widely  disseminated, 
for  it  is  undeniably  true  that  when  we 
have  learned  what  we  lose  by  lax  civic 
morals,  those  morals  will  begin  to  im- 
prove, and  then  may  safely  come  the 
blessings  promised  us  by  Professor  Bemis 
and  his  co-laborers.       M.  D.  Mc  L. 


Briefer  Notices 

•■The  Sturgis  Wager"  is  a  very  read- 
able detective  story,  although  the 
gentlest  reader  must  feel  a  touch  of  re- 
sentment at  seeing  his  old  friend  Sher- 
lock Holmes  outdone  by  an  unknown 
newspaper  reporter.  A  scientific  villain 
of  the  chemical  variety  furnishes  Ralph 


Sturgis  with  his  problem,  which  is  a 
trifle  too  hastily,  but  still  entertainingly, 
solved,  and  the  lovers  who  have  uncon- 
sciously played  their  part  in  the  mystery 
are  allowed  to  "live  happily  ever  after- 
ward " — a  rare  boon  in  these  days,  and 
one  which  should  be  gratefully  received. 
(By  Edward  Marette.  Boards.  Freder- 
ick A.  Stokes  Co.,  New  York.) 

In  nunlike  gray  with  a  touch  of  gold 
comes  a  little  book  which  is  far  from 
nunlike  and  contains  much  dross.  "Men, 
Women,  and  Chance"  by  its  title  fairly 
warns  the  reader  that  the  obvious 
divisions  of  the  human  race  into  males 
and  females  is  to  be  further  emphasised. 
Those  who  seek  enlightenment  on  this 
subject  will  find  it  rather  originally 
elaborated  in  these  two  stories — "The 
Ascent  to  the  Heights"  and  "Blind  Men 
and  Seeing,"  especially  in  the  latter. 
Mr.  Plans  style  is  sufficiently  pleasing 
to  make  one  hope  that  his  next  theme 
will  be  more  propitious.  By  William 
Piatt.  Cloth.  T.  Fisher  Unwin,  Lon- 
don.) 

From  Laird  and  Lee  (Chicago)  we  re- 
ceive, opportunely,  a  pocket  Spanish 
dictionary,  containing,  besides  the 
Spanish- English  and  English-Spanish 
vocabularies,  printed,  by  the  way,  in 
very  readable  type,  colored  maps  of  all 
Spanish-speaking  countries,  and  con- 
siderable information  concerning  them, 
as  well  as  the  usual  lists  of  verbs  and 
hints  on  pronunciation.  (Sal va- Webster 
Dictionary,  compiled  by  Don  J.  Gome/, 
edited  by  F.  M.  Rivas.    Ieather.$i /; 


NOT  on  the  CHART 

By  Algernon  Sydney  Logan 


A  Novel  otf  To-day 


This  is  the  very  book  for  all  th< 
and  they  are  the  majority  now-a-days— 
who  like  a  novel  "with  something  In 
It."  NOT  ON|  THE  CHART  has  excite- 
ment, and  to  spare,  for  those  who  read 
"for  .the,  story,"  and  suggestions  In 
abundance  for  readers  who  enjoy  keen 
d  iscussi oltsiTaboutfivart,  literature  i and 
the  {general ;  mind-tendencies.  of/Tour 
time. 


The  following  press  notices,  selected  from  a  number 
quite  as  Javomble,  require  no  comment, 

-  The  scene  in  which  Nellie  comes  to  Ud  Joslah 
good  bye  11  probable  and  pathetic  to  an  intense 
degiee."— OUMft  limn  llrraU, 

"  The  subject  is  handled  with  delicacy,  and  the 
mnral  deduced  without  giving  offense-  The  * 
are  laid  in  New  York,  and  there  I*  much  1 

^„tfran11VhTda.,ch'o7K,hhe,^„^/ 

Tt'mts. 

I  Hunt  rated  and  c'oth  bound.  Price.  $l.a$- 
For  tale  by  booksellers  every  where,  and  seet 
/>asta^f  frrt,  on  receipt  of  the  price,  by  G.  W. 
Dillingham  Co.,  Publishers.  New  York. 


'•  It  Impresses  one  as  a  faithful  representation  o( 
what  is  actually  going  nn  around  us.  Mi.  Logan 
has  an  original  wayut  saying  things."— .V.  J'.  Cvm 
merctal  A*h*rl<Mr. 

"His  stury  impress**  keenly  the  sensibilities. 
Stirling  the  sympathies  and  awakening  the  thliik- 
in^Ucultiesjn^  arfway  peculiar  to  this  special 

"  We  shall  not  attempt  to  recite  the  story  or 
impress  the  moral.  "I  lie  public  press  every  week 
tells  the  sto  r>  ftf  losiah  Forties.  I  lie  sadness  of 
NOT  ON  THE  CHAKT  is  it*  truthlulness  to 
real  lite  In  multitudes  ol  sa.i  and  turned 
dticaf*  /atrr  tkfftm. 
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NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK 

TUESDAY,  MAY  9 
Domestic— The  president  passed  a 
quiet  day  at  Hot  Springs,  Va.p  where  he 
arrived  in  the  morning. ...  A  rcconnoi- 
tering  party  from  General  Lawton's  army 
found  the  Filipinos  intrenched  at  San 
lldefonso,  Luzon,  and  a  fight  resulted  ; 
Major  Diggles  was  wounded  and  the 
small  American  force  withdrew . . .  .Gen- 
eral Law  ton  has  established  at  Bale- 
naga  municipal  government,  controlled 

by  natives  General  Gomez  has  made 

a  request  to  General  Brooke  for  a  stand- 
ing army  of  1 5,000  Cubans. . . .  Morocco 
settled  claims  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  Chicago  left  Tangier. 

Foreign. — Lord  George  Hamilton 
stated  in  the  house  of  commons  that  the 
reason  for  awarding  the  Burmah  via- 
duct contract  to  an  American  firm  was 
that  the  successful  firm  largely  underbid 
the  English  ....  Reports  from  Nicaragua 
say  that  Zelaya  has  decided  that  the 
coast  district  shall  repay  the  cost  of  the 
revolution.  ..  .Smallpox  is  reported  to 
he  spreading  in  Germany ...  .Thirty 
people  were  drowned  by  the  wrecking 
of  a  British  ship  off  the  Australian  1 


egates  to  The  Hague  The  resigna- 
tion of  Francisco  de  Acuna,  secretary 
of  state  in  the  cabinet  of  Porto  Rico, 


WEDNESDAY,  may  10 
Domf-stic—  It  is  reported  that  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Filipino  congress  at  San 
Isidro  a  strong  desire  for  peace  was 
manifested  ,  Mascardo's  army  attacked 
the  American  forces  at  Bacolor.  but 
were  beaten  off;  the  Philippine  com- 
mission is  formulating  a  constitution  for 
the  islands ....  The  war  department  is 
preparing  to  send  four  regiments  of  reg- 
ular troops  to  the  Philippines  by  way  of 

this  city  and  the  Suez  canal  The 

government  May  crop  report  makes  the 
average  condition  of  winter  wheat  76.2. 

Foreign — By  a  decisive  vote  the 
British  house  of  commons  defeated  the 
second  reading  of  the  church  discipline 

bill  Andrew  Carnegie  has  offered  to 

give  $250,000  to  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
fund  for  the  University  of  Birmingham. 
. . .  .The  czarina  has  given  50,000  rubles 
for  the  relief  of  famine  sufferers  in  Rus- 
sia, and  sent  commissioners  to  investi- 
gate their  condition. 

THURSDAY,  MAY  I  I 

DOMESTIC — Reports  from  within  their 
lines  are  to  the  effect  that  great  demor- 
alization exists  among  the  Filipino  forces 
in  Luzon ...  .Sir  Julian  Paunccfote  was 
in  conference  in  London  with  President 
Low  and  Captain  Mahan,  American  del- 


A.  W  FABER. 

THE  ORIGINAL  AND  WELL-KNOWN 

Manufactory  Established  1 761, 

A.  W.  Faher's  Siberian  lead  Pencils,  16 
KraJes. 

A.  W.  Faber's  RounJ  Gilt  and  Hexagon  Gilt 

Lead  Pencils. 
A.  W.  Faber's  English  Drawing  Pencils,  11 


A-  W.  Faber's  School  Pencils.  ;  grades. 

S«  that  all  enaia  are  Initialed  "  A.  W."  beiore 
the  name  oi  •• F»l*r." 
The  name  and  letter*  "A.  W.  Fnlarr"  are  mr 
U»l*  mark  In  th-   fnilrd  Slate!  ol 


7«  Reade  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Foreign.— The  Papal  bull,  declaring 
a  universal  jubilee  in  1900,  was  promul- 
gated in  Rome. ...  Marquis  Visconti- 
Venosta  has  accepted  the  foreign  port- 
folio in  the  new  Italian  cabinet. . .  .The 
Arab  rebels  in  Yemen  have  forced  the 
Turkish  army  to  retreat. . .  .Forest  ran- 
gers have  been  placed  at  the  mouth  of 
Canadian  rivers  to  prevent  the  export  of 
logs  to  the  United  States ....  Discussions 
regarding  the  basis  of  a  German-Amer- 
ican reciprocity  treaty  continue. 

niDAY,  MAY  12 

Domestic. — Fresh  troops  are  being 

sent  to  the  front  from  Manila  ;  the  men 
of  the  1st  Nebraska  regiment  petitioned 
General  MacArthur  to  be  relieved  from 
duty  at  the  front....  It  has  been  set- 
tled that  Admiral  Dewey  will  return 
home  by  way  of  Suez. ..  .The  reunion 
of  confederate  veterans  in  Charleston 
was  concluded ;  the  proposition  of  Presi- 
dent McKinley  for  the  care  of  confeder- 
ate graves  was  courteously  declined  

F.x-Governor  Roswell  P.  Flower  died  in 
New  York. 

Foreign.— The  Chinese  government 
has  made  a  weak  protest  against  the 
Anglo-Russian  agreement  ;  Russia  has 
demanded  the  right  to  build  a  railway 
connecting  the  Manchurian  system  with 

Peking  President  Loubct  signed  a 

decree  cashiering  Major  Cuignet  on  ac- 
count of  his  having  divulged  to  a  news- 
paper the  contents  of  certain  letters;  the 
incident  occasioned  an  exciting  scene  in 

the  chamber  of  deputies  The  French 

chamber  of  deputies  has  approved  the 
Anglo-French  compact  over  the  dispo- 
sition of  vast  territorial  possessions  in 
Africa. 

SATt  RI»AY,  MAY   1 3 

Domestic— The  president  and  Mrs. 
McKinley  paid  a  visit  to  the  Virginia 
natural  bridge  The  Filipino  insurg- 
ents show  signs  of  desiring  to  resume 
peace  negotiations. . .  The  industrial 
commission  in  Washington  heard  testi- 
mony in  the  investigation  of  the  whiskey  1 
trust ....  There  were  28  persons  killed 
and  50  injured  in  the  railroad  wreck  | 
near  Reading,  Penn.,  where  the  second 
section  of  an  express  excursion  train  ran 
into  the  first  section  by  confusion  of  sig- 
nals. . .  .In  a  railroad  collision  at  L'tica 
one  man  was  killed  and  a  palace-car 
and  two  express-cars  were  wrecked .... 
William  Porcher  Miles,  a  member  of  the 
United  States  and  Confederate  con- 
gresses and  president  of  South  Carolina 
university,  died  in  Louisiana. 

Fokf.H  .N.— There  was  sharp  fighting 
in  Valladolid,  Spain,  between  students 
of  the  university  and  cavalry  cadets.  . .  . 
Floods  in  German  rivers  continue,  caus- 
ing considerable  loss  of  life  and  great 
damage  to  property ....  Russian  dele- 
gates to  the  peace  conference  have 
reached  The  Hague. 

SUNDAY,  MAY  1 4 

Domestic— The  town  of  San  Miguel 
was  taken  by  General  Lawton's  band  of 
scouts;  civilian  members  of  the  Philip- 
pine commission  favor  aconlerence  with 


Macbeth  lamp-chimneys — 
more  light  and  don't  break. 

Can't  you  get  'em  ? 

What's  your  dealer  say 
about  'em  ? 


Aguinaldo's  representatives ....  Large 
claims  against  the  United  States  govern- 
ment for  property  destroyed  in  the  Cu. 
ban  insurrection  have  been  prepared 
by  British,  German,  and  French  resi- 
dents in  the  island ...  .The  navies  of 
European  countries  are  preparing  to 
extend  all  possible  courtesies  to  Admiral 
Dewey  on  his  way  home  from  Manila. 

Foreign. — Owing  to  attacks  on  Span- 
ish troops  at  Zamboanga,  Spain's  author- 
ities have  decided  to  withdraw  all  soldiers 
from  Philippine  ports. ..  .The  Chinese 
foreign  office  has  refused  Russia's  de- 
mand for  a  new  railway  concession,  con- 
necting Peking  with  the  Manchuria  sys- 

tern  King  Humbert  approved  the 

selection  of  Italy's  new  cabinet  Sir 

Henry  Irving  has  been  compelled  to  re- 
tire temporarily  from  the  stage. 

MONDAY,  may  1 5 
Domestic. — The  national  committee 
to  receive  funds  for  the  purchase  of  a 
home  for  Admiral  Dewey  organized  in 
Washington  and  received  the  first  two 
subscriptions.  . .  .Governor  Roosevelt 
has  decided  to  call  a  special  session  of 
the  legislature  to  amend  the  Ford  fran- 
chise tax  bill,  which  will  be  approved  in 
its  present  form  unless  amended  as  he 

desires  General  Gomez  has  declined 

to  further  cooperate  with  General  Brooke 
in  disarming  and  paying  the  Cubans. 

Foreign.— Advices  from  Hongkong 
say  that  the  native  opposition  to  the  oc- 
cupation by  British  forces  of  the  new 
territory,  Kow  Loon,  opposite  Hong- 
kong, has  been  renewed  ....  Herr  Maxi- 
milian Harden,  editor  of  the  S.ukunft, 
has  begun  to  serve  the  six  months  to 
which  he  was  sentenced  for  comparing 
Emperor  William  to  a  poodle  prince. 


10  Cent  NOVELS 


To  Introduce 
our  now  Una  of 

»o  make  the  roilowinj  ExtrnordluUf  Offer: 
Wo  will  Band,  pnetnaid.  *»t  i»u  of  the  r.,IU>«  ln«  book* 
lor  ten  e*n<K»x  tukomox  that  rou  eend  maiih  order. 
She  name"        luMmoti  ot  t»  >  or  jotir  [riond*  to  whotn 

bookeerw  woll  print*!  and 
Tlie  Mao  in  Black, 
Tli-  Viur  ol  WatolUM. 
The  Cricket  on  11*  Hearth 
A  Window  m  Thrum* 
Ro'orxm  01  *  Bachelor. 
The  Black  Do  art, 
When  a  Man'*  Kindle.  (Part  ll. 

A  mod,  In  Scarier 


A  Sio.!»  In  Scarier, 
A  Chrlatlliaa  CaroL 
The  Houee  uti  l».o  Sarah,  ffart  I 
The  Hmi  *e  on  I  ho  Mar.h  1 1'art  1 
Dr  J-kyltend  Mr.  Hide, 
The  1*1  rate. 
The  llnllr  Dlaloe-iiea 
The  Parihon  on  Itio  Link*, 
Camilla, < Karl  |y, 
Camille.  I  Part  III. 
The  Sign  ol  the  Poor, 
Premium  Cook  Book.  (Pari  I) 
Premium  Cook  Book,  i  Part  M 
Helonlirle  Proam  rhnik  and  Penu: 
The  Houae  ol  the  Woir.  irart  I), 
The  II  i»enl  the  Woll.  I  Part  II ! 
1'eir  Wntrinaton, 
Oh  10.  that  Pae*  in  II*  Night 
The  Ironmaster,  iPart  ll, 
The  Iron  motor.  (Part  ll>. 


laal.T  J.  Wermno 
Olitor  Oeld«niirli 
Chan  nlrkena 
J  M  Kami 
Ik  Marrel 
Sir  Walter  watt 
J.  M  Barrio 
J,  M  Bame 
A.  Conan  Doyle 
Cbarlea  IMckona 
Vurertce  Warden 
Florence  Warden 
It  L,  Meveneon 
Captain  Marr.  at' 
Anthony  Hope 
R  1,  Stet»n*on 
Alexandre  IHima* 
andra  immaa 

•    ,rn,„  i..  !. 


in  a  Boat,  (Part  I). 
Three Men  In  a  Boat.  (Part  tlx, 


J .  Wrrnao 
ley  .'  Weyman 
Charle*  fteedo 
Beatrice  Harraden 
Goontea  OfaMt 
Gonrirea  Ohnet 
Jerome  K.  .lorofne 
Jerome  K  Jerome 
H.  Rider  Haggard 


Kind  Solomon  *  Mine*.  H.  Rider  Hatrard 

Tli-  ar*«»  liUee  »  III  (tlve  an  idea  ol  the  character  or  our 

|«.\  N»*M.i  -•*>:.,  N*w  York  Ciry. 
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BUSINESS  AND  FINANCE 

The  Business  Situation 

Selected  and  Condensed  for  Pvsuc  OrwioH 
THE  GENERAL  SITUATION 
BrmdttmCi,  New  Yurk.  May  13 

Reports  as  to  trade  conditions  are 
generally  of  a  favorable  tenor,  notable 
among  these  being  advanced  quotations 
lor  many  grades  of  iron  and  steel,  in- 
creased activity  in  building  lines  re- 
flected in  heavy  sales  of  lumber  at  prices 
tending  upward,  a  firmer  tone  in  the 
cotton-goods  market  sympathized  in  by 
the  raw  product,  bank  clearings  sur- 
passing all  records  for  this  week  of  the 
year,  railroad  earnings  maintaining  re- 
cent gains  and  business  lailures,  as  for 
some  time  past,  down  to  the  minimum. 
Offsetting  these  in  some  measure  might 
be  cited  the  seasonable  quieting  down 
of  wholesale  distributive  demand,  par- 
ticularly for  dry  goods  and  clothing,  but 
most  notable  of  all  the  further  weaken- 
ing of  cereal  values,  reflecting  the  indif- 
ference of  foreign  buyers,  in  spite  of  the 
definitely  conceded  fact  that  our  winter- 
wheat  acreage  has  been  considerably 
curtailed,  lowered  quotations  of  hog 
products  and  some  shading  of  prices  in 
sugar,  copper  and  tin.  If  conditions  of 
demand, supply,  invisible  wheat  reserves 
and  foreign  crop  advices  did  not  favor 
lower  prices  thegovernment  report  might 
have  been  regarded  as  a  bullish  publi- 
cation. The  weakness  of  the  market, 
under  the  circumstances,  may  therefore 
be  regarded  as  rellecting  the  feeling 
among  foreign  consumers  that  good 
crops  abroad  and  the  refilling  ol  deplet- 
ed reserves  from  last  year"s  yield  will 
furnish  wheat  in  plenty. 

WHEAT  AND  CORN 
Wheat,  including  flour,  shipments  for 
the  week  aggregate  3,284,182  bushels. 


Pears' 


What  is  wanted  of  Soap  for 
the  skin  is  to  wash  it  clean  and 
not  hurt  it.  Pure  soap  does 
that.  That  is  why  we  want 
pure  soap ;  and  when  we  say 
pure  we  mean  without  alkali. 

Pears'  is  pure;  no  free  al- 
kali. There  are  a  thousand 
virtues  of  soap;  this  one  is 
enough.  You  can  trust  a  soap 
that  has  no  biting  alkali  in  it. 


All  torts  of  stores  sell  it,  eipecially  drug- 
gUti;  all  aorta  of  people  mt  it 
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against  3.484.081  bushels  last  week. 
3,646.543  bushels  in  the  corresponding 
week  of  1898.  2.183.875  bushels  in  1897, 
1.903,225  bushels  in  1896  and  2.397.513 
bushels  in  1895.  Since  July  1  this  sea- 
son the  exports  of  wheat  aggregate 
203,058,  848  bushels,  against  202,523,- 
013  bushels  last  year.  Corn  exports  lor 
the  week  aggregate  2,768,694  bushels, 
against  2,847,290  bushels  last  week, 
6,077,270  bushels  in  this  week  a  year 
ago.  3.096,834  bushels  in  1897,  1,668,- 
581  bushels  in  1  896 and  1 ,2 10,728  bushels 
in  1805.  Since  July  1  this  season  corn 
exports  aggregate  146,278,807  bushels, 
against  163,602,564  bushels  during  the 
same  period  a  year  ago. 

RAILROAD  EARNINGS 

April  gross  railway  earnings  returns 
compare  well  with  recently  preceding 
months,  showing  as  they  do  aggregate 
earnings  by  113  companies,  operating 
95,000  miles  of  road,  of  S43. 253,811.  a 
gain  of  4.5  per  cent  over  April  a  year 
ago,  following  an  increase  of  15.5  per 
cent  in  April,  1898,  over  1897.  and  com- 
paring with  a  gain  of  6  3  per  cent  in 
March.  The  gain  for  the  month,  in 
tact,  is  a  progressive  one  in  that  it  marks 
increases  over  preceding  months  ot 
April  as  far  back  as  1895.  Of  all  the 
roads  reporting  three-quarters  show 
gains  over  last  year,  only  one  group  of 
roads,  the  trunk  lines,  shows  a  decrease, 
this  being  due  largely  to  the  backwari 
spring,  and  the  best  showing  is  made 
by  the  granger  lines  and  the  southern 
roads.  For  the  lour  months  the  earn- 
ings of  114  roads  aggregate  $172,660,- 
547,  an  increase  of  4  5  per  cent  over 
last  year,  the  largest  earnings  reported 
in  that  period  for  at  least  five  years 
past. 

STAPLE  PRICES 

May  1  j,  May  ij,  ib«S. 

riour,  atraight  aprlng  ....  »7.»s<8»7  s  . 

flour,  .tralghl  wloler  »}  ,o««,.40  r.;^l8*A» 

Wheal,  No.  a  red   79c  |l<3»H 

Com.  No.  2  mixed. ...  43c.  40'  it- 
Oats,  No.  2   j!  He.  35  ^*c* 

Rye,  No.  a  west'n   6*jc.  71c. 

Cotton,  mid,  upld. . ..  6|{G.  6Jsc. 

Prlnlcloihs,  64x64   s>ic.  >'iC. 

Wool,  Ohio  ft  Pa.  X  iyS->4C.  ■jSMCb 

Wool.  No.  1  citing...  ale.  at»',i' «oc 

Pork,  oimi.kw   f8.25fafa.oo  lii.jyalii  ?s 

Laid,  prime,  cont't.  5-»Jc-  6.8$c. 

Butter,  ex.  creamery.  iBc.  17c 

Cheese.  Stale  L.  C.  P.  II  Wc  DC. 

Sugar,  Centrif.  go*...  Mfi.  4  j-i*e. 

!X:  rt-;:::  V-it 

Petroleum,  rid  gal...  <.gsc.  5.60c 

Iron,  Beaa.  pig   t>yi°  »io,j.. 

Steel  btlleta.  ton   uIm,  tiyoo 

Steel  rail-   |i;.oo  li8.ee 

Copper,  lake  Ing.  tb.  iS.joc.  i*..«c. 

Lead    4.45c  365c 

IRON  AND  STEEL 
Pmm's  Recifw,  New  York,  May  ij 

Never  before  reaching  a  quarter  of  a 
million  tons  per  week,  the  iron  manufac- 
ture reports  May  1st  an  output  of  250,- 
095  tons  weekly,  which,  with  54,455  de- 
crease in  warrant  and  furnace  stocks, 
indicates  a  consumption  of  37,332  tons 
daily,  against  37,035  in  March,  34,871 
in  February,  and  36,834  in  January. 
The  average  for  four  months  is  37.027 
tons  daily,  against  32,209  last  year.  An 
increase  of  16  per  cent  in  the  year 
would  be  less  interesting,  if  consump- 
tion a  year  ago  were  not  far  beyond 
anything  previously  realized.  Yet  pro- 
posed combinations  hinder  large  orders 
in  bars  and  sheets,  while  the  structural 
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business  is  as  heavy  as  ever  in  small 
lots,  with  big  contracts  about  to  come 
at  Chicago  for  the  drainage  canal ;  and 
the  plate  business,  too  big  for  all  the 
works  to  handle,  invites  no  consolida- 
tion, the  Chicago  and  Philadelphia  works 
being  behind  in  deliveries,  and  Pittsburg 
works  troubled  by  demands  for  4,000 
tons  vessel  plates,  and  4.000  more  close 
ahead  for  the  government  docks  at  Al- 
giers. Only  pig  iron  advanced.  Besse- 
mer 50  cts.,  and  Grey  Forge  25  cts.  at 
Pittsburg,  and  local  pig  50  cts.  at 
Chicago. 

WOOL 

Nobody  who  has  studied  statistics  can 
tell  why  purchases  of  a  million  pounds 
Australian  wool  in  bond  for  export  this 
week,  following  others  in  previous 
weeks,  should  advance  prices  of  wool, 
nor  were  purchases  of  five  million 
pounds  Territory  wool  by  a  speculator 
readily  explainable.  Hut  it  is  just  the 
time  for  growers  to  ask  all  they  can 
hope  to  get.  and  just  when  the  largest 
manufacturers  were  ready  to  buy  only 
I  the  smaller  are  buying.  Prices  are  said 
to  have  been  generally  advanced,  with 
higher  demands  from  the  interior  hold- 
ers. But  it  remains  a  question  whether 
sales  of  10,499.000  lbs.  for  the  week, 
against  5,269,550  in  1892  and  only  a 
little  more  in  1897,  will  prove  profitable. 
The  market  for  woolen  goods  is  waiting 
for  evidences  of  demand  which  do  not 
yet  appear,  and  the  delay  in  getting  the 
new  combinations  into  working  order 
causes  some  hesitation. 


..ON  EVERY  HAND 
WJjlii^HUA^U  Hit  1MAL 
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FAILURES 

Failures  for  the  first  week  in  May 
have  been  the  smallest  reported  for  any 
week  in  about  six  years,  only  $762,61 1 
against  $2,978,980  last  year,  $3,995,894 
in  1897,  and  $4,138,271  in  1896.  Man- 
ufacturing were  $196,173,  against  $1,- 
411,275  last  year  and  $1,949,536  in 
1897,  while  trading  were  $564,988. 
against  $1,472,727  last  year  and  $1,289,- 
K57  in  1897.  Failures  for  the  week  have 
been  165  in  the  United  States  against 
246  last  year. 

+ 

Financial 

THE  MONEY  MARKET 

The  great  reduction  in  speculative 
commitments  in  the  stock  market 
through  the  liquidation  of  the  early  part 
ol  the  week  made  for  an  easier  money 
market,  and  at  the  close  rates  for  all 
classes  of  loans  were  the  lowest  since 
the  reaction  began  in  the  early  part  of 
April.  The  chief  factor  in  the  market 
was  the  payment  of  the  treasury  war- 
rants for  the  Spanish  indemnity  to  the 
New  York  clearing  house  banks.  This 
operation  increased  the  actual  avadable 
supply  of  money  and  did  away  with  all 
uneasiness  as  to  the  immediate  future 
of  the  market.  It  is  estimated  that 
there  is  now  fully  $15,000,000  more 
cash  in  the  market  than  a  week  ago. 
Call  loans  on  stock  collateral  were  made 
at  rates  ranging  from  2 %  to  7  percent., 
but  the  ruling  rate  was  not  over  4 '4 
per  cent.  Late  in  the  week  the  trust 
companies  seemed  to  have  a  large  sup- 
ply of  money  at  3  per  cent.  For  loans 
on  time  on  approved  lines  of  stock  the 
market  closed  at  3 HO' A  per  cent,  for 
60  days  and  4  for  all  longer  dates.  A 
new  feature  which  encouraged  the  street 
at  the  close  was  the  offering  of  time 
money  at  5<«  per  cent  on  loans  secured 
entirely  by  industrial  stocks  listed  at 
the  stock  exchange.  This  was  inter- 
preted as  reflecting  a  belief  in  bank  cir- 
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cles  that  liquidation  in  most  of  these 
stocks  had  been  fairly  complete.  Owing 
to  the  limited  offerings  the  market  for 
commercial  paper  was  quiet.  Rates 
closed  at  3 M  (« 3  V  P*r  cent  f°r  Dest 
double-names,  3  *4  (^4  '*  *°r  best  sin- 
gles, and  4'j@5>4  tor  other  good  paper 
less  well  known. 

FOREIGN  EXCHANGE 

Recent  speculative  buyers  of  ex- 
change were  much  disappointed  in  the 
movement  of  the  market  this  week. 
Many  bills  held  for  a  rise  were  sold  out 
at  a  substantial  loss.  Not  only  was  there 
no  demand  for  exchange  on  account  of 
remittances  of  Spanish  indemnity  funds, 
but  there  was  also  a  very  liberal  offer- 
ing against  London's  purchase  of  about 
1 50,000  shares  of  the  leading  dividend- 
paying  stocks  that  have  an  international 
market.  It  was  this  latter  feature  which 
precipitated  the  final  decline  in  rates, 
which  was  the  more  unexpected  because 
of  the  easier  money  market.  In  a  short 
time  bills  will  be  offered  for  forward  de- 
livery against  the  new  crops,  and  draw- 
ers generally  are  beginning  to  fear  that 
this  may  so  operate  in  connection  with 
the  security  movements  as  to  give  us 
another  summer  of  abnormally  low 
rates.  Clearing  prices  were :  6o-day 
sterling,  4.84V:  sight,  4.86)4,  and 
cables,  4.874.  Berlin  sight  was  .95  Jf: 
Paris  sight.  517  *i  . 

THE  STOCK  MARKET 

The  speculative  stock  market  at  New 
York  is  unsettled,  and  has  experienced 
wide  fluctuations.  Uearish  attacks  and 
liquidation  of  bull  accounts  produced  at 
the  beginning  of  the  week  a  demoralized 
price  list,  the  traction  stocks,  industrials 
and  manipulated  specialties  leading  the 
declines.  The  movement  was  arrested 
on  Wednesday  by  support  from  large  in- 
terests supplementing  buying  to  cover 
shorts  by  London,  which  has  taken  over 
100,000  shares  of  our  stocks  this  week. 
At  the  end  of  the  week  the  market  is  ir- 
regular, sentiment  being  divided  as  to 
whether  futher  speculative  liquidation  is 
necessary  or  whether  leading  financial 
interests  will  check  bear  raids.  The 
Ford  franchise  tax  bill  and  the  oversup- 
ply  of  new  industrial  securities  are  re- 
garded as  among  the  chief  causes  of  the 
break.  [See  Mr.  Flower's  death,  this 
issue.] 

RANK  CLEARINGS 

Hank  clearings  lor  the  week  reflect  a 
falling  oft  from  last  week's  heavy  totals, 
the  total  for  the  week  being  $1,984,379,- 
216,  8  per  cent  smaller  than  the  pre- 
ceding week,  but  14  per  cent  larger 
than  in  this  week  a  year  ago,  nearly 
twice  as  large  as  in  corresponding  weeks 
of  1896  and  1897,  71  per  cent  heavier 
than  in  1895  and  45  per  cent  heavier 
than  1893. 


Withdrawals  from  Savings  Banks 

New  V'irk  Amr*,i/     Cam  merer 

Ex-Secretary  Fairchild's  warning  to 
the  presidents  of  savings  banks  that  the 
disastrous  results  of  large  withdrawals, 
involving  the  calling  in  of  loans  by  the 
■j  commercial  banks,  should  teach  the  ne- 
1  cessity  of  putting  greater  restrictions  on 
j  the  right  of  w  ithdrawal,  rests  upon  un^ 
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questioned  facts,  and  the  danger  is  not 
exaggerated,  but  there  are  objections  to 
the  remedy  he  suggested.  Without 
going  so  far  as  a  definite  recommenda- 
tion, he  suggested  that  -  a  greater  limit 
be  put  on  the  right  of  withdrawal,  even 
going  to  the  extent  of  looking  upon  the 
transaction  as  an  investment,  payable 
only  out  of  receipts  taken  subsequent  to 
notice  of  withdrawal." 

The  necessities  of  the  depositors  do 
not  permit  them  to  treat  their  deposits 
as  investments.  Nearly  all  the  deposits 
in  one  year  are  drawn  out  in  that  same 
year,  and  the  increase  of  accounts  is 
chiefly  the  accumulation  ot  interest. 
Last  year  was  an  unusually  prosperous 
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Constant  rooking  is  required  to 
make  oatmeal  digestible  by  weak 
stomachs.  The  eating  of  un- 
cooked cereals  is  responsible  for 
much  of  American  dyspepsia. 

(iranula,  the  ready-to-serve 
food,  is  predigestcd.  One  pound 
equals  in  food  value  three  of  beef 
The  weakest  stomach  can  digest  it. 


Served    at    the    Battle    Creek.  Mich.. 
Sanitarium,    and    sold    by  leading 


flooklet  showing  the  effect*  of  tinconkad 
reread  on  the  stomach,  free.  Sanitarium 
III  aliii  K.,.,11  Co.,  Hattle  Creek,  Mich 
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one  with  the  depositors  in  savings  banks 
in  this  state,  and  yet  out  of  every  dollar 
that  was  deposited  ninety  cents  was 


Evidently  these  savings  bank  accounts 
are  very  much  alive;  they  are  far  from 
being  investments.  The  money  is  put 
away,  not  usually  for  old  age  but  for 
sickness,  and  money  is  deposited  in  the 
seasons  of  active  employment  and  drawn 
out  again  in  seasons  when  employment 
is  light.  If  the  deposits  were  to  be 
treated  in  any  sense  whatever  as  perma- 
nent a  great  part  of  the  depositors 
would  have  to  stop  dealing  with  the 
hanks  and  use  such  primitive  recepta- 
cles as  old  stockings  and  teapots,  because 
the  occasion  when  they  will  need  the 
money  will  probably  come  within  a  year. 

In  a  time  of  panic  the  alarm  of  the 
depositors  creates  a  real  danger,  and  at 
such  times  the  banks  owe  it  to  them- 
selves and  their  depositors  and  the  com- 
munity at  large  to  restrict  the  right  of 
withdrawal  to  small  sums  weekly  or  to 
ample  notice  on  larger  amounts,  and  the 
importance  of  an  agreement  among  the 
savings  banks  to  observe  the  same  rule 
is  due  to  the  dislike  of  each  bank  to 
seem  less  willing  or  able  to  respond 
to  the  demands  of  depositors  than  other 


Foreign  Opportunities  for  American 
Trade 

The  opportunities  offered  to  sell  sub- 
stantial concerns  in  Spain  are  increas- 
ing on  account  of  the  many  improve- 
ments which  the  country  is  undergoing. 
A  Belgian  mill  has  just  captured  a 
contract  for  10,000  tons  of  steel  rails  for 
a  Spanish  railroad.  The  English  price 
on  this  particular  lot  was  and  the 
Belgian  bid  was  a  fraction  lower.  Had 
any  American  mill  put  in  figures  for  the 

[The  Voice  of  the  People 

Whenever  raised,  and  for  whatever 
purpose,  must  always  command  the 
fullest  attention  and  respect.  This 
is  the  voice  that  for  fifty  years  has 
consistently  sounded  the  praise  of 

BEE  CHAM'S 
PILLS 

— a  medicine  of  which  the  People 
have  long  known  the  remedial  value 
in  bilious  and  liver  disorders,  sick 
headache,  sour  stomach,  failing  ap- 
petite, languor,  and  want  of  tone 
caused  by  depressed  conditions  of 
the  nervous  system.  In  all  such 
cases  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from 
a  judicious  use  of  Beecham's  Pills 
is  practically  known  all  over  the 
world.  Annual  sale  over  6,000,000 
boxes.  This  has  been  achieved 
without  the  publication  of  testimo- 
nials, the  fact  being  that 

Bnctiam'i  Pillt  Rteommind  Thmselm 

la  basri,  10  eenta  ana  Si  eeata  each. 
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1,000  Free  Scholarships 

FOR  DESERVING  YOUNG  WOMEN  AND  MEN 


I  am  now  able  to  assist  about  1,000  deserving,  ener- 
getic, and  ambitious  persons  to  attend  their  own  choice 
of  schools  or  colleges,  or  to  pursue  any  special  course  of 
study  in  any  part  of  the  United  States.  It  is  a  grand 
opportunity  to  get  a  good  start  in  life,  but  applications 
should  be  made  immediately. 

Give  addreuti  0/  at  Uait  two  referentts.     Those  desiring  application  Uant 
and  fnU  particular!  utitt  kindly  enclose  stamp  for  rttum  pottage. 

If  the  reader  knows  any  young  men  or  young  women 
worthy  of  financial  assistance  in  getting  an  education, 
please  send  me  their  names  and  addresses.  In 

so  doing  you  may  be  the  means  of  starting  several  persons 
on  a  great  future. 

Addrtu 

O.  S.  HARDEN,  -        No.  21  Cooper  Union.  New  York  City 


••  You  have  don*  a  moat  valuable  service  to  tha  young  IK*  of  the  country."'— BisHor  John 

H  VlNLBNT 

A  BLESSING  TO  THOUSANDS. 

"  Dr.  Orison  Swett  Maiden  hat  done  more  to  inspire  and  assist  young  men  and  young 
•  omen  to  greater  thinci  in  l"«  «!»»"  ■»»  other  living.  American.  Hit  present  grand  efforts  to 
furnish  free  scholarships  in  any  school  or  college  will  baabl*" 

tumid,  T.  Da  Witt  Talmaur,  Editor. 


1  it  is  certain  that  the  order  would 
have  been  secured  on  this  side.  A 


great  many  small  towns  in  Spain  are 
making  calculations  for  electric  light 
plants.  These  contracts  are  handled 
principally  by  large  firms  in  Madrid 
and  Barcelona.  One  of  the  strong  or- 
ganizations is  La  Sociedad  Industrial 
Electrica  of  Barcelona.  This  company 
has  iust  secured,  among  several  con- 
tracts, one  for  the  establishment  of  a 
large  water-power  central  station  at 
Colmenar,  Viego.  With  such  concerns 
the  Americans  could,  it  is  argued,  trans- 
act considerable  business  if  communica- 
tion was  started. 


The  need  of  shipping  large  quanti- 
ties of  steel  rails  by  the  Maryland  steel 
works,  at  Sparrow  Point,  is  so  impera- 
tive that  a  large  number  of  sailing  ves- 
sels have  been  chartered,  in  addition  to 
steamships  lor  that  purpose  this  week. 
These  vessels  are  to  carry  the  balance  of 
the  large  rail  orders  which  the  com- 
pany is  yet  turning  out  for  Australian 
and  Asiatic  ports.  These  shipments 
arc  at  present  the  largest  under  way 
in  the  steel  rail  line,  and  local  mill 
agents  say  that  more  than  six  months 
will  elapse  before  any  large  contracts 
will  be  taken  to  warrant  a  similar 
movement.  Only  small  lots  of  rails 
have  been  sold  of  late  for  foreign  mar- 
kets. The  delay  of  delivering  is  check- 
ing the  trade,  and  not  until  the  domes- 
tic requirements  are  finished  will  the 
mills  again  start  for  foreign  work. 
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AMERICAN  AFFAIRS 

The  Situation  in  Cuba 

The  strained  situation  in  Havana,  arising  from  differ- 
ences between  the  Cubans  and  General  Brooke  as  to  the 
disarmament  of  the  native  troops  coincident  with  the 
distribution  of  the  $3,000,000  relief  fund,  was  somewhat 
improved  last  Thursday  by  the  publication  of  General 
Gomez's  manifesto  in  which  he  said  : 

My  advice  to  you  now  is  to  return  to  your  homes  with  the 
amounts  offered  by  the  intervening  government,  and  to  prac- 
tise patience,  which  will  be  an  additional  proof  of  your  hero- 
ism. In  this  way  we  shall  reconstruct  most  rapidly  the  homes 
consecrated  by  the  blood  of  martyrs,  blood  poured  out  in 
behalf  of  a  purpose  now  attained,  and  thus  begin  this  cycle 
of  liberty  with  the  grandest  prospects,  preceded  by  the  heralds 
of  future  prosperity  and  peace.  This  work  is  your  portion. 
Let  no  pretext  interfere  with  the  attainment  of  the  inde- 
pendent government  for  which  three  generations  of  Cubans 
have  struggled  with  all  sacrifice,  and  which  is  now  promised 
by  a  noble  nation,  pledged  to  obtain  for  us  our  rights. 

The  disposal  to  be  made  of  the  arms  of  the  Cubans  is 
left  to  General  Brooke's  decision. 


Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Intuit  <r 

It  is  essential  to  the  pacification  of  the  island,  to  the 
renewal  of  its  long  interrupted  industries,  to  the  recuper- 
ation of  its  wasted  powers,  to  the  development  of  its 
latent  resources  and  to  the  organization  of  an  orderly 
government,  that  the  military  element  called  into  existence 
through  the  struggle  for  independence  should  be  reab- 
sorbed into  the  body  of  the  civil  community.  That  ele- 
ment is  today  the  most  serious  obstacle  to  the  introduction 
of  the  new  regime  upon  whose  advent  the  prosperity  of 
the  Cuban  people  depends.  Cuba  can  not  prosper  until 
there  has  taken  place  the  permanent  institution  of  a 
government  determined  on  the  administration  of  an  even- 
handed  justice  and  strong  enough  to  maintain  its  author- 
ity and  enforce  its  decrees.  If  the  Cuban  people  can 
themselves  organize  a  government  of  this  character  we  arc 
bound  by  the  pledges  embodied  in  the  resolutions  upon 
which  war  was  declared  to  evacuate  the  island  and  to  re- 
cognize the  independent  existence  of  the  government  so 
created.  It  is  precisely  in  order  that  they  may  have  such 
an  opportunity  that  the  surrender  by  the  insurgents  of 
their  arms  must  be  insisted  upon.  That  is  the  first  stage 
toward  civil  liberty.  At  the  proper  time  steps  will  be 
taken  to  submit  the  question  of  the  future  government  of 
Cuba  to  the  arbitrament  of  the  ballot,  but  balloting  would 
be  a  farce  so  long  as  the  military  adventurers  who  are 
fretting  and  fuming  and  fussing  at  Havana  over  the  re- 
fusal of  the  United  States  to  recognize  the  validity  of  their 
pretensions  and  to  turn  the  island  over  to  them  had 
thousands  of  armed  men  at  their  command.  They  very 
well  understand  this,  and  it  is  because  they  do  understand 
it  that  they  so  bitterly  opposed  the  disarmament  upon 
which  General  Brooke  is  insisting. 

Providem-e  (R.  I.)  Journal 

It  is  apparent  that  a  prominent  man  like  General 
Gomez  must  have  some  way  to  live  if  he  is  to  remain  in 
Cuba.  His  officers  and  soldiers  also  must  secure  the 
wherewithal  to  keep  soul  and  body  together.  They 
remain  at  Havana,  too  conspicuously  waiting  for  some- 
thing to  happen.  If  they  can  manage  to  get  hold  of  the 
machinery  of  governing  Cuba,  either  gradually  or  by  a 
sudden  revolution,  they  will  risk  much  to  grasp  such  a 
power.  It  is  always  very  hard  to  lead  soldiers  back  to 
methods  of  peace.  General  Brooke,  however,  is  well  in- 
formed as  to  the  duties  devolving  upon  him,  and  he  real- 
izes that  the  whole  array  of  Gomez,  working  through  its 
factions  in  different  ways  against  the  interests  of  the 
United  States,  is  capable  of  prolonging  the  disquiet 
which  has  so  long  been  the  curse  of  Cuba.  Should  the 
American  general  perceive  that  the  entire  Cuban  military 
force  must  be  kept  in  restraint  and,  for  example,  that  the 
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inhabitants  must  be  deprived  of  their  arms,  he  will  receive 
the  support  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  carrying 
out  his  policy.  Meanwhile  those  of  us  who  are  worried 
by  events  in  Cuba  should  compare  its  condition  today 
with  what  it  was  a  year  ago.  Regarded  from  day  to  day, 
the  political  situation  assumes  dangerous  aspects  that  are 
noticeably  relieved  of  seriousness  when  one  surveys  the 
field  at  broader  range  extending  over  months  instead  of 
only  over  days. 

Detroit  (Mkh.)  AVwj 

The  demand  for  a  surrender  of  guns  is  merely  asking 
for  a  pledge  of  good  faith.  The  Cubans  are  asked  to  lay 
aside  military  rule  and  to  establish  a  civil  government, 
controlled  by  the  majority  of  people  of  the  island.  The 
"generals "  and  other  commissioned  officers  who  consti- 
tute the  bulk  of  the  insurgent  army,  object  to  this  be- 
cause it  would  reduce  them  to  the  level  of  civilians  and 
deprive  them  of  a  political  pull  from  which  tbey  expected 
to  establish  themselves  in  power.  These  schemers  have 
frightened  poor  old  Gomez  and  he  now  stands  aside,  re- 
fusing to  take  any  part  in  the  settlement  of  the  dispute 
over  disarmament.  This  throws  the  responsibility  en- 
tirely upon  the  authorities  of  the  United  States,  and  it 
may  be  a  troublesome  afTair  before  it  is  finished.  It  is  up 
to  the  military  Cubans  to  accept  the  money  offered  and 
comply  with  the  peace  regulations,  or  to  take  the  un- 
known alternative.  Of  course,  the  anti-imperialists  would 
abandon  the  peace-loving  civilians  of  Cuba  to  their  fate 
and  allow  a  handful  of  marauders  to  terrorize  them  and 
control  public  affairs,  but  Uncle  Sam,  having  laid  his 
hand  to  the  plow,  is  not  likely  to  let  go  until  the  furrow 
is  turned,  and  Cuba  is  in  control  of  a  stable  government. 
Washington  (1).  C.)  Pttl 

Of  course,  we  do  not  pretend  to  say  how  long  this 
abhorrent  and  pestiferous  farce  is  to  be  permitted.  The 
whole  history  of  our  occupation,  so  far  as  Havana  prov- 
ince is  concerned,  has  been  a  blunder  from  beginning  to 
end.  We  therefore  hesitate  to  fix  a  limit.  But  it  is  quite 
clear  to  us  that  if  we  really  intend  to  introduce  order  and 
civilization  into  the  island,  and  to  redeem  our  pledges  to 
the  Christian  world,  we  should  at  once  withdraw  the 
$3,000,000,  disarm  and  disband  the  ridiculous  "army" 
of  Gomez,  Sanguily,  etc.,  and  proceed  to  deadly  and 
straightforward  business.  There  has  been  too  much  of 
this  vicious  nonsense. 

+ 

A  Foreign  View  of  the  Situation  in  the 
Philippines 

Ix>ndon  Times 

Though  it  is  difficult  to  follow  the  details  of  the  fight- 
ing in  the  Philippines,  it  is  plain  that  the  American  troops 
are  making  steady  progress  in  all  directions  and  are  gradu- 
ally putting  down  the  stubborn  resistance  of  the  natives. 
President  McKinley  is  reported  to  have  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  conditions  are  most  hopeful  that  the 
Filipinos  will  not  hold  out  much  longer.  That  opinion 
seems  to  be  justified  by  the  general  tenor  of  the  news 
from  the  islands.  To  European  observers  there  seem  to 
be  no  grounds  for  the  impatience  sometimes  shown  in 
America. 

It  was  always  apprehended  that  the  Filipinos,  irritated 
and  demoralized  by  Spanish  misrule,  would  probably  give 
more  trouble  than  a  similar  population  in  what  may  be 
called  the  state  of  nature.  The  habit  of  resistance  to  au- 
thority is  firmly  established  among  them,  and  they  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  understand  all  at  once  the  difference 
between  Spanish  and  American  methods  of  administra- 
tion. Besides  this  they  arc  just  sufficiently  familiar  with 
the  ideas,  and  sufficiently  equipped  with  the  weapons,  of 
civilization  to  be  highly  impracticable  and  troublesome. 
Taking  these  things  into  account,  together  with  the  physi- 


cal difficulties  to  be  encountered  it  is  generally  felt  that 
the  Americans  have  attained  as  great  a  measure  of  success 
as  could  reasonably  have  been  expected.  This  country 
is  so  accustomed  to  little  wars  that  we  have  learned  to 
take  them  philosophically  ;  but  we  can  easily  conceive 
that  Americans,  without  our  training,  are  tempted  to  fret 
at  the  prolongation  of  a  struggle  which  is  merely  the 
legacy  of  their  contest  with  Spain.  They  may  advisably 
recall  a  distinction  once  made  by  a  master  of  distinctions 
between  war  and  military  operations.  It  is  more  applica- 
ble to  their  present  case  than  to  the  circumstances  that 
called  it  forth.  The  United  States  are  not  at  war,  and 
suffer  none  of  the  inconveniences  of  real  belligerency. 
They  are  merely  carrying  on  military  operations  at  a  long 
distance  from  their  own  shores— operations  which  may 
be  more  or  less  protracted,  but  the  issue  of  which  can  not 
be  in  doubt. 

It  is  often  difficult  to  form  a  true  estimate  of  the 
balance  of  public  opinion  in  one's  own  country,  and  it  is 
infinitely  more  difficult  to  guage  it  in  another.  But,  so 
far  as  can  be  seen,  the  impatience  which  is  so  loudly  ex- 
pressed by  an  important  section  of  the  American  people 
may  be  regarded  as  superficial.  The  prolongation  of 
hostilities  is  found  irritating,  largely,  we  believe,  because 
it  is  a  new  experience.  Yet  even  among  those  who 
opposed  President  McKinley 's  policy  most  stoutly  we  do 
not  find  any  who  are  really  prepared  to  abandon  it  They 
are  angry  because  it  works  out  in  what  they  regard  as  a 
slow  fashion,  but,  if  its  reversal  were  put  to  them  point 
blank,  few  or  none  would  be  found  to  say  that  the  country, 
after  all  this  expenditure  of  blood  and  treasure,  should  re- 
treat from  the  position  it  has  taken  up,  and  leave  the 
Philippines  as  a  political  derelict.  Yet  the  choice  really 
lies  between  that  course  and  patiently  reducing  the  lines 
to  order  under  American  control.  Desiring  the  end  Ameri- 
cans must  be  content  to  use  the  means. 

Criticism  of  the  particular  measures  taken  by  the  ad- 
ministration or  by  the  military  authorities  is,  of  course, 
perfectly  legitimate  for  Americans,  though  good  taste  and 
a  consciousness  of  imperfect  knowledge  impose  great  cau- 
tion upon  outside  observers.  It  is  not  fair,  however,  to 
condemn  the  administration,  or  to  decry  the  military  au- 
thorities, on  account  of  the  inherent  difficulties  of 
the  task  unless  people  are  prepared  to  affirm  that 
the  Philippines  ought  to  be  abandoned  altogether. 
Reasonable  terms,  including  a  large  measure  of  internal 
autonomy,  are,  we  doubt  not,  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Filipinos  whenever  they  please  to  listen  to  reason.  In 
the  meantime  there  is  nothing  to'  be  done  but  to  con- 
tinue the  task  of  bringing  them  to  reason,  unless,  as  we 
have  said,  the  American  people  really  desire  to  throw  up 
the  sponge  and  confess  defeat.  This,  however,  is  in- 
credible, and  we  are  not  aware  that  the  wildest  anti 
imperialist  is  prepared  to  justify  his  diatribes  by  advocating 
such  a  course  in  plain  language. 

The  Dewey  Home  Fund 

The  suggestion  originating  with  Rear-Admiral  Upshur 
that  funds  be  raised  by  national  subscription  for  the  pur- 
chase of  a  house  in  Washington  for  Admiral  Dewey,  has 
met  with  general  approval.  The  National  Dewey  home 
committee  has  been  formed  in  Washington,  with  Ellis  II. 
Roberts  as  treasurer,  to  receive  subscriptions.  The  com- 
mittee has  suggested  that  the  newspapers  and  banks  re- 
ceive and  forward  contributions  to  the  fund,  and  we 
shall  be  glad  to  act  in  this  way  for  any  of  our  readers 
who  may  find  it  convenient  to  remit  through  us.  The 
Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune 
recalls  a  number  of  instances  of  similar  gifts  in  the  past : 

While  army  officers  and  prominent  civilians  have 
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more  frequently  been  the  recipients  of  such  an  honor, 
only  two  cases  are  recalled  when  homes  for  their  declin- 
ing days  have  been  presented  to  naval  officers,  and  both 
of  these  occurred  about  the  close  of  the  civil  war.  When 
Farragut,  broken  in  health  by  his  long  stay  in  the  gulf, 
came  north  in  the  flagship  Hartford  directly  from  his  glo- 
rious achievements  he  was  greeted  at  New  York  on  De- 
cember 31,  1864,  by  a  splendid  demonstration,  and  a 
committee  representing  the  commercial  community  of 
the  metropolis  handed  to  him  $50,000  in  government 
bonds,  to  be  used  in  part  for  the  purchase  and  mainte- 
nance of  a  home  in  that  city.  He  selected  the  house  that 
is  now  No.  113  East  Thirty-sixth  street,  which  is  still  in 
the  possession  of  and  occupied  by  his  son. 

When  Rear-Admiral  Worden,  the  commander  of  the 
Monitor,  came  ashore  after  ruining  the  Merrimac,  which 
bad  been  the  particular  dread  of  the  northern  seaboard, 
it  was  felt  that  some  public  testimonial  should  be  given. 
Edward  Everett  championed  the  cause,  and  through  his 
efforts  enough  money  was  raised  to  secure  a  desirable 
home  for  the  officer  in  Washington.  This  is  on  the 
south  side  of  K  street,  near  Fifteenth,  close  to  the  house 
occupied  for  a  long  time  by  John  G.  Carlisle.  Here 
the  admiral  spent  the  declining  years  of  his  life,  and 
here  he  died  about  a  year  ago,  upward  of  eighty  years 
of  age. 

When  General  Grant  came  to  Washington  at  the  close 
of  the  war,  as  general  commanding  the  army,  a  home  in 
I.  street,  near  Third,  was  presented  to  him  by  popular 
contribution,  and  when  he  became  president  the  estab- 
lishment, with  its  furniture  and  ornaments  complete, 
was  presented  through  another  general  purse  to  his  mil- 
itary successor,  General  Sherman,  who  afterward  sold  it 
and  bought  a  home  in  St.  Louis.  Houses  in  Galena, 
III,  and  in  Philadelphia  were  also  given  to  General 
Grant,  the  collection  in  the  latter  instance  being  made 
by  G.  W.  Childs.  Philadelphia  also  subscribed  for  a 
house  for  General  Meade,  and  when  he  died  raised 
iioo.ooo  for  his  family. 

When  Sheridan  took  command  of  the  army,  forty-five 
of  his  friends  in  Chicago  subscribed  $1,000  each  in  a 
single  day  and  presented  to  him  the  fine  house  at  Rhode 
Island  avenue  and  Seventeenth  street  in  this  city,  where 
his  widow  still  lives.  This  property  has  trebled  in  value 
since  his  death. 

Philadelphians  gave  President  Harrison  a  seaside  cot- 
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tage  at  Cape  May  Point,  N\  J.,  and  when  General  Han- 
cock died  a  home  in  L  street,  this  city,  was  presented  to 
his  widow. 

There  may  have  been  a  few  other  cases  of  such  gifts  in 
this  country,  but  they  occurred  so  long  ago  or  were  so 
unimportant  that  they  have  been  generally  forgotten. 

+ 

The  Navy  and  the  Army  Rations 

Journal  Amtruan  MtdUal  Asioriation,  Chicago 

Adversity  is  not  without  benefit  to  man  in  whatever 
condition  of  his  environment.  The  lesson  may  be  bitter, 
but  all  the  more  effective  and  enduring  for  the  scars  that 
remain.  The  profession  at  large  and  especially  the  offi- 
cers of  the  medical  department  are  concerned  in  knowing 
definitely  what  should  constitute  a  soldier's  ration.  The 
question  is  in  a  measure  simplified  by  the  experience  of 
the  sister  service.  There  is  no  complaint  of  insufficient 
or  unfit  food  in  the  navy.  The  naval  requirements,  how- 
ever, are  such  that  provision  has  to  be  made  for  service 
in  every  climate.  The  vessel  that  starts  for  the  Pacific 
station  may  go  to  Bearing  sea  or  Samoa  ;  commissioned 
for  a  cruise  in  the  Mediterranean,  she  may  enter  the  ice- 
bound Baltic  or  skirt  the  coast  of  Africa  and  summer  at 
Loando — or  she  goes  through  the  Suez  canal  to  Ceylon 
and  Manila  and  returns  home  around  Cape  Horn.  Where- 
ever  called  she  carries  her  provisions  with  her,  and  the 
ration  is  elastic  enough  to  meet  whatever  emergency. 
Variety  is  obtained  by  alternative  substitutes. 

Probably  no  individual  ever  consumes  the  whole  al- 
lowance, and  hence  the  messes  are  permitted  to  commute 
a  certain  percentage — to  the  extent  of  not  more  than  one 
out  of  every  four  men  in  each  mess  of  enlisted  men — of 
the  rations  to  which  they  are  entitled,  for  the  purchase  of 
fresh  meats,  vegetables  and  fruits  whenever  in  port. 
Through  the  courtesy  of  the  bureau  of  subsistence,  the 
following  statement  of  the  components  of  the  ration 
shows  their  variety.  There  are  in  fact  four  distinct  ra- 
tions, to  wit :  No.  1  Salt  pork,  or  fresh  meat,  or  pre- 
served beef,  with  beans  or  peas,  or  fresh  vegetables  of 
equal  value,  or  rice.  No.  2  Salt  beef,  or  fresh  meat,  or 
preserved  meat,  with  flour  and  dried  fruit,  or  fresh  vege- 
tables of  equal  value.  No.  3  Preserved  meat  with  butter 
and  rice,  or  beans,  or  peas,  and  desiccated  mixed  vege- 
tables, or  canned  vegetables.  No.  4  Preserved  meat 
with  butter  and  desiccated  tomatoes,  or  canned  tomatoes. 
Biscuit  or  soft  bread,  flour  and  rice,  tea  or  coffee,  and 
cocoa,  are  issued  daily,  with  a  weekly  allowance  of 
pickles,  molasses  and  vinegar. 

Of  these  four  rations  eight  lawful  variations  are  per- 
mitted, and  meet  every  requirement.  "Dried  fruit 
may  be  either  dried  apples,  peaches,  raisins,  currants, 
prunes,  figs,  dates  or  any  other.  Preserved  meat  com- 
prises roast  or  compressed  beef,  Chicago  corned  beef,  fresh 
mutton  or  any  other  canned  preserved  meat,  ham,  bacon, 
sausage,  salt  fish,  and  any  other  salted  or  smoked,  pre- 
served meat."  "The  daily  allowance  of  fourteen  ounces 
of  biscuit  (hard  bread)  can  be  varied  by  the  substitution 
of  one  pound  of  soft  bread  or  one  pound  of  flour — may 
be  either  wheat,  rye,  corn  meal,  oatmeal  or  hominy — or 
one-half  pound  of  rice,"  and  "the  daily  allowance 
of  two  ounces  of  coffee  may  be  varied  by  the  issue  of 
one-half  an  ounce  of  tea  or  two  ounces  of  cocoa."  . 

The  board  of  army  medical  officers  likewise  found  the 
authorized  army  emergency  ration  to  fulfil  all  the  require- 
ments of  the  system  for  the  limited  period  for  which  it 
was  devised,  and  suitable  as  well  for  the  Antilles  and  the 
Philippines  as  for  the  United  States,  the  quality  of  the 
articles— hard  bread,  bacon,  pea-meal,  coffee  or  tea,  salt, 
pepper  and  tobacco— being  the  prime  consideration.  By 
general  orders  from  the  war  department,  dated  April  1, 
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1899,  the  commissary-general  of  the  army  is  authorized 
to  reduce,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  chief  commis- 
sary of  the  various  departments,  the  amount  of  beef 
issued,  and  in  lieu  thereof,  to  issue  the  equal  money  value 
of  the  quality  of  beef  thus  reduced  in  ham  or  other  articles 
of  sales.  The  restriction  in  regard  to  the  issue  of  fish 
when  meat  can  not  be  furnished  is  removed,  and  the  ra- 
tion of  fish  will  hereafter  be  issued  in  lieu  of  the  ordinary 
beef  ration  when  desired,  and  to  the  present  ration  two 
ounces  of  dried  fruits  are  added. 

Mtdical  RttcrJ,  New  York 

Let  us  examine  the  statement  that  our  ration  has 
more  variety  than  any  other.  The  variety  stated  on 
paper  with  us  is  very  delusive.  It  looks  very  pretty  to 
see  the  number  of  things  which  can  be  substituted  for 
beef,  but  in  reality  a  soldier,  in  the  majority  of  posts,  sees 
little  except  beef  and  fat  bacon  or  pork.  Likewise  the 
substitutes  for  flour  are  rarely  issued  ;  beans  are  the  chief 
issues  of  dried  vegetables,  and  of  fresh  vegetables,  pota- 
toes or  onions,  or  potatoes  alone,  may  be  the  only  sup- 
plies. The  variety  of  our  ration  is  in  theory,  not  in  prac- 
tice. The  same  state  of  affairs  may  exist  in  the  practice 
of  foreign  nations,  but  from  the  character  of  their  systems 
it  is  scarcely  possible.  Spain  undoubtedly  holds  the  palm 
for  having  the  most  variety,  and  really  life  is  too  short  to 
try  to  master  the  immense  variety  of  rations  authorized 
in  that  army.  In  every  nation  there  is  a  system  of  daily 
purchases  for  the  soldiers'  mess,  and  this  of  course  per- 
mits of  an  immense  variety  not  shown  on  paper.  The 
United  States  is  the  only  nation  in  the  list  which  does 
not  supply  funds  for  such  purchases  of  extras,  except  by 
selling  part  of  the  ration.  The  funds  from  the  post  ex- 
change are  too  precarious  to  mention  here,  and  the  post 
garden  is  often  a  delusion.  In  addition  to  this  there  is 
an  ethical  reason,  more  potent  in  the  United  States  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  world,  why  the  soldier  should  not 
be  fed  on  the  profits  of  the  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages. 
No  matter  what  may  be  our  individual  opinions,  we  are 
compelled  to  give  heed  to  the  opinion  of  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  respectable  element  of  our  popula- 
tion. 

In  substituting  one  item  for  another,  we  stand  in 
quite  a  bad  light.  With  us,  meat  can  be  substituted  only 
for  meat,  one  form  of  bread  for  another  form,  one  kind 
of  vegetables  for  another  kind,  etc.  If  meats  are  absent, 
there  is  no  authority  for  increasing  the  bread.  In  several 
foreign  nations  there  is  much  more  extended  latitude, 
and  tables  are  prepared  showing  the  values  by  which  an 
article  of  one  kind  may  be  substituted  for  an  article  of 
an  entirely  different  class.  This  regulation  permits  the 
ration  being  made  very  flexible,  to  suit  extremes  of  cli- 
mate, as  in  the  English  and  Italian  sen-ices.  It  is  found 
a  necessity  in  foreign  service,  and  gives  a  greater  possibil- 
ity of  keeping  up  the  strength  of  the  men,  when  certain 
foods  are  not  available.  It  would  be  a  valuable  innova- 
tion in  our  service,  for  instance,  if  fresh  vegetables  arc 
not  procurable,  to  allow  the  bread  and  meat  to  be  in- 
creased, and  even  though  it  may  be  only  to  increase  the 
company  funds,  it  would  give  the  company  commander 
greater  chances  to  buy. 

The  quantity  of  the  ration  should  vary  with  the 
amount  of  work  required  of  the  men.  What  an  improve- 
ment it  would  be  to  allow  our  commanders  to  double 
the  ration  when  necessary  as  Austrian  officers  do. 

+ 

Several  clergymen  and  other  citi/ens  of  Cambridge  have 
petitioned  the  Massachusetts  legislature  to  revoke  the  sen- 
tence of  banishment  passed  against  Roger  Williams  in  1635 
by  the  general  court,  inasmuch  as  his  "  doctrine  of  religious 
liberty,  for  advocating  which  he  was  banished,  has  become  the 
fundamental  sentiment  of  Christendom." 


State  Legislation 

Condensed  from  Press  Dispatches  and  Local  Papers 
An  enactment  in  Missouri  places  a  license  tax  of  $to 
on  all  foreign  corporations  which  desire  to  do  business  in 
the  state,  in  addition  to  the  present  tax.  It  does  not 
affect  corporations  now  authorized  to  do  business  in  the 
state. 

Unless  the  courts  decide  that  the  Alabama  legislature 
has  no  right  to  repeal  a  call  for  a  constitutional  conven- 
tion, there  is  no  likelihood  of  any  early  change  in  the 
franchise  qualifications  in  that  state.  The  special  session 
has  adjourned  without  taking  action  on  any  of  the  several 
constitutional  amendments  proposed. 

A  bill  removing  obstacles  to  the  chartering  of  corpo- 
rations in  Pennsylvania  has  been  vetoed  because  of  the 
discovery  that  the  measure  had  been  tampered  with  after 
its  passage  by  the  legislature.  As  it  passed  it  excluded 
the  formation  of  corporations  for  the  distilling  or  manu- 
facture of  intoxicating  liquors,  but  before  it  reached  the 
governor  the  word  "excluding"  read  "including."  Gov- 
ernor Stone  has  also  vetoed  the  resolution  for  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  having  in  view  the  use  of  voting  ma- 
chines. He  says  that  the  change  would  be  expensive, 
and  he  doubts  whether  "the  electors  and  taxpayers  are 
prepared  for  such  a  radical  change. " 

After  reflecting  over  the  matter  for  two  days,  the  Flor- 
ida senate  concluded  that  it  had  gone  too  far  in  voting 
to  give  the  railroad  commission  judicial  power,  with 
no  right  of  appeal  therefrom,  and  the  right  of  appeal  has 
been  incorporated  in  the  measure.  A  law  regarding 
libel,  just  enacted,  makes  it  a  felony,  punishable  by  from 
one  to  three  years  at  hard  labor,  to  publish  statements 
charging  or  intimating  misconduct  on  the  part  of  any 
one  without  printing  in  full  the  name  of  the  person  thus 
charged;  or  to  publish  a  communication  without  the  full 
name  of  the  writer,  in  which  any  person  is  attacked  as  to 
his  good  name  or  is  held  up  to  ridicule.  The  law  is 
similar  to  the  new  California  libel  statute. 

A  Texas  pension  law,  enacted  in  compliance  with  the 
recently-adopted  constitutional  amendment  permitting 
state  relief  to  veterans  not  in  the  soldiers'  home,  provides 
(if  the  appropriation  permits)  for  a  monthly  pension  of 
$8  to  indigent  confederate  soldiers  and  sailors  over  sixty 
years  of  age,  or  to  those  disabled  during  a  sen-ice  of  at 
least  three  months,  if  they  arc  natives  of  Texas  or  were 
living  there  prior  to  1880;  and  for  a  like  pension  to  in- 
digent widows  of  such  veterans,  who  have  not  remarried, 
who  have  been  residents  of  Texas  since  March  1,  1880. 
and  whose  marriage  to  the  veterans  occurred  prior  t<- 
March  1,  1866.  The  Texas  house,  in  adopting  the  sen- 
ate anti-trust  bill,  added  a  section  intended  to  protect  the 
local  companies  handling  the  product  of  the  Corsicana 
oil  fields  against  the  expected  ruinous  competition  of  the 
Standard  oil  company. 

The  Massachusetts  house,  which  passed  a  direct-inherit- 
ance tax  bill  some  weeks  ago,  has  refused  to  confer  with 
the  senate  in  referring  the  matter  to  the  next  legislature, 
and  something  definite  may  result  from  a  conference 
committee.  Considerable  opposition  developed  in  th* 
the  senate  to  the  continuance  of  state  aid  in  the  work  0: 
good-road  building,  many  senators  thinking  that  suffi- 
cient costly  object-lessons  had  been  afforded,  and  the 
$500,000  appropriation  had  a  margin  of  only  two  vote* 
in  its  favor.  The  legislature  has  passed  a  bill  to  extend 
the  veterans'  preference  act  to  the  soldiers  of  the  Spanish 
war.  .In  appointments  without  examination,  as  well  as  m 
appointments  after  examination,  veterans  of  the  civil  war 
have  preference  over  the  later  fighters.  Three  mcmlwr- 
of  the  house  opposed  the  bill  as  calculated  to  work  an 
injury  to  the  civil  service. 
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MEMORIAL  DAY,  1899 
General  Grant's  Prophecy  Fulfilled 

Smeeets,  New  York.    Condensed  for  PURLIC  OPINION 
Come,  let  us  fairest  flowers  spread, 
Wherever  sleep  the  hero  dead  , 
Nor  ask,  on  this  Memorial  Day, 
Whether  they  wore  the  Blue  or  Gray. 

"The  war  has  made  us  a  nation  of  great  power  and  in- 
telligence. We  have  but  little  to  do  to  preserve  peace, 
happiness,  and  prosperity  at  home,  and  the  respect  of 
other  nations.  Our  experience  ought  to  teach  us  the 
necessity  of  the  first ;  our  power  secures  the  latter.  I 
feel  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  new  era,  when  there  is  to 
lie  great  harmony  between  the  federal  and  the  confeder- 


this  year's  Memorial  Day  Mowers  will  be  strewn  over  the 
gallant  dead  from  north  and  south,  who  fell,  not  in  sec- 
tional strife,  but  in  battle  against  an  alien  foe.  t^-  j 
The  veterans  of  the  civil  war  are  fast  passing  away. 
The  survivors  are  nearly  all  old  men.  President  McKinley 
is  one  of  the  youngest,  and  he  is  about  fifty-five  years  of 
age.  The  average  age  of  union  veterans  it  probably  from 
sixty- five  to  seventy.  That  means  that  they  were  in  the 
(lower  of  their  youth  when  they  went  forth  to  battle 
nearly  forty  years  ago.  In  the  course  of  nature,  most  of 
them  will  have  gone  to  the  grave  before  many  more  years 
shall  have  elapsed,  and  those  of  a  later  generation  who 
now  regard  with  indifference  the  trembling  steps  and 
the  gray  hairs  of  the  old  soldier  will  be  ready  enough  to 
honor  his  memory,  and  to  reflect  upon  what  he  endured. 


BURIAL  AT  ARLINGTON  OF  SOLDIERS  KILLED  IN  THE  WAR  WITH  SPAIN 


ate.  I  can  not  stay  to  be  a  living  witness  to  the  correct- 
ness of  this  prophecy,  but  I  feel  it  within  me  that  it  is  to 
be  so.  The  universally  kind  feeling  expressed  for  me,  at 
a  time  when  it  was  supposed  that  each  day  would  prove 
my  last,  seemed  to  me  the  beginning  of  the  answer  to 
Let  us  have  peace." 

The  great  commander  did  not  long  survive  this  noble 
and  prophetic  utterance.  The  tributes  of  which  he  spoke 
were  no  doubt  due,  in  a  large  degree,  to  personal  good 
will  on  the  part  of  his  former  antagonists,  for  the  southern 
people  saw  in  Grant  one  of  the  greatest  military  men  of 
the  age,  a  frank  and  resolute  opponent,  fighting  to  the 
last  while  fighting  remained  to  be  done,  but  ever  ready  to 
extend  the  hand  of  brotherhood  when  the  battle  was  over 
and  the  enemy  had  surrendered.  The  year  just  passed 
has  witnessed  the  fulfilment  of  General  Grant's  prophecy. 
The  era  of  good  feeling  between  federal  and  confederate 
has  come.  Indeed,  there  is  no  federal ;  there  is  no  con- 
federate. All  are  union  men,  united  under  one  flag,  up- 
holding the  honor  and  interests  of  our  common-  country, 
and  remembering  the  glories,  while  forgetting  the  animos- 
ities of  the  past.  For  the  first  time  in  half  a  century 
American  blood  has  been  shed  in  a  foreign  war,  and  on 


Memorial  Day  does  not  lose  its  interest,  however,  as 
years  roll  on.  Rather  do  its  associations  become  more 
sacred  as  the  scenes  of  the  great  conflict  are  mellowed  by 
time.  Memorial  Day  stimulates  patriotism  ;  it  fosters 
wholesome  interest  in  the  past  of  our  country  ;  it  teaches 
Americans  to  value  the  heritage  of  liberty  and  union 
which  cost  so  many  precious  lives,  and  it  proves  that  the 
American  republic,  at  least,  is  not  ungrateful.  The 
government  followed  the  admirable  precedent  of  the 
Mexican  war  in  bringing  back  to  American  soil  the  re- 
mains of  our  brave  men  who  died  in  the  war  with  Spain. 
The  touching  scene  of  their  rc-intcrment  at  Arlington' re- 
calls the  lines  of  O'liara  regarding  the  Kentucky  dead, 
brought  back  from  the  glorious  field  of  Angostura  : — 

Sons  of  the  Dark  and  Moody  Ground, 

Ye  shall  not  slumber  there. — > 
Where  stranger  steps  and  tongues  resound 

Along  the  heedless  air. 
Your  own  proud  land's  heroic  soil 

Shall  be  your  fitter  grave  ; 
She  claims  from  war  its  richest  spoil, — 

The  ashes  of  her  brave. 
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The  Taxation  of  Franchises 

New  York  Commercial  and  Financial  Ckronitlt.  May  20.  Condensed 
for  Public  Oris* ion 

Governor  Roosevelt's  call  for  an  extra  session  of  the 
legislature,  to  assemble  next  Monday,  is  certain  to  bring 
forward  again  into  active  discussion  the  franchise-tax  bill, 
which  the  extra  session  is  asked  to  amend.  Certain 
alterations  and  amendments  have  been  published  this 
week,  and  the  governor's  approval  of  them  has  been  an- 
nounced. The  possibility  of  other  changes  has  been 
vaguely  reported.  But  meantime  there  has  been,  and 
still  is,  so  much  confusion  in  the  public  mind  regarding 
the  significance  of  the  bill  in  question  that  a  fresh  review 
of  its  origin  and  character  will  be  profitable. 

The  legislature  adopted  Senator  Ford's  bill  classing 
public  grants  and  franchises  as  real  estate.  To  quote  the 
bill  exactly,  it  is  provided,  after  specifying  numerous 
forms  of  tangible  property  which  must  be  taxed  as  real 
estate,  that  "the  terms  'land,'  'real  estate'  and  'real 
property,'  as  used  in  this  chapter  (of  the  general  tax  law) 
include  all  surface,  underground  or  elevated  railroads,  in- 
cluding the  value  of  all  franchises,  rights  or  permission  to 
construct,  maintain  or  operate  the  same  in,  under,  above, 
on  or  through  streets,  highways  and  public  places."  Sim- 
ilarly the  term  real  estate  is  made  to  cover  the  right 
granted  a  company  to  build  and  operate  through  public 
streets  "any  mains,  pipes,  tanks,  conduits  or  wires,  with 
their  appurtenances,  for  conducting  water,  steam,  heat, 
light,  power,  gas,  oil,  or  other  substances ;  or  electricity 
for  telegraphic,  telephonic  or  other  purposes. " 

AH  this  intangible  property  being  classed  by  the  new 
tax  provision  as  real  estate,  it  becomes  somewhat  inter- 
esting to  know  how  real  estate  as  hitherto  classified  was 
actually  taxed.  On  this  point  it  so  happens  that  the  one 
distinct  provision  of  the  existing  tax-law  is  precisely  that 
which  is  not  observed  in  practice.  The  law  declares  that 
"all  real  and  personal  estate  liable  to  taxation  shall  be 
estimated  and  assessed  by  the  assessors  at  its  full  and  true 
value,  as  they  would  appraise  the  same  in  payment  of  a 
just  debt  due  from  a  solvent  debtor."  But  every  tax- 
payer knows  that  nothing  of  the  sort  is  done.  As  Pro- 
fessor Taussig  points  out,  in  a  review  of  the  tax  problem 
in  the  Political  Science  Quarterly,  the  prevalent  rate  of  tax- 
valuation  for  real  estate  in  this  country  is,  as  a  rule,  only 
one-half  to  two-thirds  of  its  salable  value. 

How,  then,  was  the  law  to  be  practically  applied  in 
the  valuation  of  the  intangible  rights  or  privileges  now 
proposed  to  be  included  under  real  estate?  On  this 
point  the  text  of  the  Ford  bill  says  nothing.  The  plan 
for  applying  the  law,  as  outlined  by  Senator  Ford  in  a 
newspaper  interview  after  the  passage  of  his  bill,  was  suf- 
ficiently curious  in  itself.  "The  aggregate  market  value 
of  the  stock  of  a  company,"  Mr.  Ford  explained  in  this 
interview,  "plus  the  market  value  of  its  indebtedness,  is 
equivalent  to  the  total  value  of  all  the  assets,  tangible  and 
intangible — the  investment  of  the  company  and  the  public 
franchise  possessed  by  the  company.  Under  the  law  as  it 
stands,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  assessors  to  appraise  and 
place  valuation  upon  all  the  tangible  assets  of  the  company. 
They  can  also  easily  find,  from  quotations  on  the  stock  ex- 
change daily,  the  price  of  the  securities  of  the  company, 
and  therefore  the  total  value  of  its  assets.  Deducting  there- 
from the  value  of  the  tangible  property,  there  remains 
the  value  of  the  intangible,  or  the  public  franchise." 

The  first  objection  to  this  scheme,  as  ex-Senator  Hill 
pointed  out  in  his  argument  before  the  governor,  is  that 
it  does  not  appear  in  the  bill  itself,  and  therefore  has  no 
more  binding  force  than  any  other  personal  opinion  of 
Senator  Ford.  But  several  other  and  more  serious  objec- 
tions will  at  once  occur  to  mind.  The  Ford  bill  docs 
not  say  that  stock  exchange  valuations  are  to  be  used  at 
all;  Mr.  Ford  suggests  the  stock  exchange,  but  does  not 


say  how  the  valuations  are  to  be  thus  used.  Is  the  as- 
sessor to  use  the  prices  quoted  on  the  day  the  assessment 
is  made  ?  Anyone  familiar  with  Wall  street  will  appre- 
ciate the  absurdity  of  such  a  plan.  On  such  a  method 
the  stock  arone  of  the  Metropolitan  street  railway  would 
have  been  rated  last  Saturday  some  $2 1,000,000  lower 
than  on  March  28,  the  date  of  the  highest  price.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  average  price  for  a  period  is  to  be 
taken,  what  period  is  to  be  selected  ?  Nor,  indeed,  does 
it  appear  at  all  plain  what  proportion  of  estimated  value 
is  to  be  taken  as  a  basis  for  taxation.  Real  estate,  as 
we  have  pointed  out,  is  assessed  under  present  laws  at  a 
valuation  of  25  or  50  per  cent  below  its  actual  worth. 
Which  method  would  be  followed  in  the  case  of  the  enor- 
mous tax  levies  on  franchises  of  the  city  traction  and 
miscellaneous  enterprises  ?  The  only  certain  result  which 
we  can  foresee  is  a  period  of  corruption  or  litigation  such 
as  no  tax  law  has  yet  brought  forth.  The  opportunity 
for  blackmail  on  the  part  of  an  unscrupulous  assessor, 
made  possible  by  the  Ford  bill  as  it  stands,  is  almost 
incalculable. 

The  proposed  amendments  to  the  bill  deal  in  some 
measure  with  these  objections.  Real  estate  of  corpora- 
tions is  by  existing  law  "  assessed  in  the  town  or  ward  in 
which  the  same  shall  lie,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  real 
estate  of  individuals."  The  franchise  tax  bill,  as  origi- 
nally passed,  would  have  left  assessment  of  franchises  in 
precisely  the  same  hands.  The  amendment  transfers  this 
power  to  the  state  board  of  tax  commissioners.  It  also 
endeavors  to  meet  an  extremely  serious  objection,  namely, 
the  fact  that  numerous  corporations  subject  to  this  new 
tax  law  arc  already  paying  local  taxes  which  are  them- 
selves remuneration  to  the  locality  for  the  right  to  use  the 
streets.  Under  the  original  Ford  bill  every  trolley  com- 
pany which  by  agreement  is  paying  a  percentage  of  its 
earnings  to  a  city  or  town,  would  to  that  extent  be  pay- 
ing double  taxation.  The  amendment  favored  by  the 
governor  provides  that  "  the  amount  so  paid  shall  be  de- 
ducted from  any  tax  levied  on  such  local  franchises  for 
city,  town,  or  village  purposes. " 

The  difficulty,  it  seems  to  us,  lies  deeper  than  any 
general  question  of  how  the  law  may  be  applied.  The 
theory  on  which  the  entire  measure  is  constructed  is  er- 
roneous. A  corporate  franchise  is  not  real  estate,  and  the 
briefest  possible  discussion  of  the  bill  has  shown  into  what 
embarrassment  and  confusion  the  tax  administration  will 
inevitably  be  thrown  by  insisting  upon  such  classification. 
The  case  simply  amounts  to  this — that  provisions  framed 
for  one  purpose,  and  peculiarly  adapted  to  that  pur- 
pose, are  suddenly  and  without  substantial  change,  ap- 
plied to  something  of  a  wholly  different  nature.  The 
results  of  such  experiments  are  familiar.  We  do  not 
believe  that  the  companies  concerned  are  seeking  to 
shirk  taxation  ;  indeed,  ex-Senator  Hill  himself,  repre- 
senting a  number  of  such  corporations,  went  so  far  as 
to  intimate  that  "the  payment  of  a  fixed  percentage 
of  gross  earnings  would  be  the  most  satisfactory  system 
that  could  be  devised." 

The  Minnesota  Direct  Primary  Law 

New  York  Outlook,  May  20.  Condensed  for  Public  Opinion 
The  legislature  of  Minnesota  in  its  closing  hours  put 
upon  the  rolls  a  law  the  workings  of  which  will  be  watched 
with  lively  interest  by  all  who  are  striving  to  give  to  the 
conscience  and  better  judgment  of  the  people  a  means  of 
free  expression  in  the  selection  of  candidates.  This  law 
provides  for  holding  direct  primaries  in  the  county  of 
Hennepin,  in  which  the  city  of  Minneapolis  is  located. 
The  principal  features  of  this  law  are  :  First,  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Australian  system';  second,  the  nomination  of 
candidates  for  primaries  by  petition  ;  third,  common  pri- 
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maries  at  which  voters  of  all  parties  assemble  to  choose 
by  a  plurality  vote  their  party  candidates  for  the  final 
election ;  fourth,  the  holding  of  these  primaries  on  the 
first  day  of  registration,  which  is  fixed  at  seven  weeks  be- 
fore election  day,  at  the  regular  election  booths,  with  the 
regular  judges  and  clerks  acting  as  judges  and  clerks  of 
the  primary.  All  the  safeguards  thrown  about  the  regular 
election  arc  thrown  about  the  primary  election,  down  to 
the  last  detail. 

To  become  a  candidate  for  nomination  all  that  is 
necessary  is  to  file  with  the  county  auditor  a  petition  and 
an  affidavit  and  pay  a  ten-dollar  fee  to  cover  expenses. 
The  petition  must  contain  not  less  than  fivC  per  cent  of 
the  "total  vote  cast  at  the  last  election  for  the  candidate 
of  the  party  with  which  the  applicant  affiliates."  These 
provisions  are  intended  to  check  indiscriminate  candi- 
dacy. The  last  day  for  filing  notices  of  candidature  is 
eleven  days  before  the  primaries.  On  the  tenth  day  the 
county  auditor  is  required  to  post  sample  ballots,  one  for 
each  of  the  several  parties.  On  primary  election  day  the 
voter  goes  to  the  booth,  registers  just  as  he  does  now,  the 
Minnesota  law  requiring  fresh  registration  at  every  election, 
and  is  asked  if  he  desires  to  vote  at  the  primary.  If  he  an- 
swers in  the  affirmative,  he  is  given  one  of  each  of  the  party 
tickets  fastened  together,  retires  to  the  booth,  marks  the 
one  he  desires,  presumably  that  of  his  own  party,  folds 
them  all  together  and  deposits  them  all  together  in  the 
ballot-box.  If  he  votes  more  than  one  ticket,  that  con- 
taining the  largest  number  of  offices  voted  for  is  alone 
counted.  If  the  same  number  of  names  is  marked  on 
each,  both  are  thrown  out,  thus  preventing  the  nomina- 
tion of  weak  candidates  by  voters  of  the  opposite  party. 
The  vote  is  then  counted  and  canvassed  by  the  official 
canvassing  board  prescribed  by  the  statute  governing 
regular  elections.  Those  persons  receiving  the  highest 
number  of  votes  of  their  party  become  the  candidates  of 
that  party  for  the  offices  for  which  they  stood,  and  their 
names  are  put  upon  the  final  ballot. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  method  of  procedure  will  do 
away  with  the  convention  entirely ;  that  it  leaves  any 
coterie  or  organization  powerless  to  prevent  any  candidate 
from  presenting  himself  for  nomination,  and  powerless  to 
prevent  his  nomination  if  a  majority  of  his  party  desires 
it ;  that  it  will  thereby  tend  to  encourage  the  candidacy 
of  capable  men  too  independent  to  truckle  to  the  ma- 
chine ;  and  that,  by  making  the  primary  intelligible  and 
protecting  it  from  fraud,  it  will  encourage  the  attendance 
of  those  who  under  the  prevailing  system  know  that  it  is 
ordinarily  useless  to  attend.  Such  are  the  more  import- 
ant results  expected  of  what  is  known  as  the  Wallace  law. 
By  utilizing  one  of  the  regular  registration  days  the  law 
tends  further  to  encourage  primary  voting,  since,  under 
the  Minnesota  law,  as  before  stated,  one  must  register  to 
vote  at  the  final  election.  By  utilizing  the  regular  elec- 
tion machinery,  it  not  only  saves  expense  and  prevents 
confusion,  but  throws  about  the  primary  election  the 
same  cloak  of  authority  that  surrounds  the  final  election. 

There  is  little  doubt  that,  if  the  law  is  given  a  fair  trial 
in  Minneapolis  in  the  fall  of  1900,  its  application  will  be 
extended — perhaps  to  the  whole  state,  as  indications  of  a 
demand  for  such  a  law  are  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
three  large  cities.  There  is  little  doubt  that,  once  the 
meaning  of  direct  nominations  is  understood,  the  demand 
will  be  overwhelming.  The  passage  of  the  Wallace  bill 
has  made  a  breach  in  the  wall  of  indifference  and  unin- 
telligent conservatism  which  its  application  will  widen, 
and  through  it  the  people  of  Minnesota,  and  probably 
those  of  other  northern  states,  will  not  be  slow  to  enter 
into  the  citadel  of  their  rights  With  direct  primaries,  as 
the  experience  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  has  abun- 
dantly shown,  the  machine  can  only  recommend,  never 
dictate,  nominations. 


Arbitration  at  the  Peace  Conference 

Worcester  (Mass.)  Spy 

The  announcement  that  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  are  going  before  the  czar's  peace  congress  with  a 
proposition  for  international  arbitration,  is  the  most  prac- 
tical suggestion  that  has  been  made  in  regard  to  the  busi- 
ness of  that  body.  It  may  be  truthfully  described  as 
practical  because  arbitration  has  been  the  resort  of  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States  in  matters  sufficiently  serious 
to  serve  as  a  casus  belli,  other  nations  have  imitated  this 
example,  and  the  principle  might  be  made  applicable  to 
disputes  of  minor  magnitude  between  all  nations,  even  if 
all  are  not  ready  to  go  so  far  in  this  reform  as  the  two 
English  speaking  peoples  have  gone. 

There  may  be  no  sanguine  hope  that  even  this  limited 
application  of-  arbitration  will  be  adopted  by  the  con- 
gress, but  the  situation  is  worth  examining,  nevertheless. 
It  may  be  conceded  that  civilization  has  not  yet  advanced 
so  far  that  all  matters  of  international  disagreement  can 
be  submitted  to  the  arbitrament  of  reason.  Even  the 
civil  law  admits  the  right  of  self-defence.  To  make  an 
extreme  hypothesis,  the  United  States  would  hardly  con- 
sent to  arbitrate  the  claim  of  any  other  nation  to  sover- 
eignty over  the  state  of  Maine.  But  leaving  out  of  con- 
sideration acts  of  direct  aggression,  matters  of  high  na- 
tional honor,  so  called,  and  other  possible  questions  of 
supreme  consequence,  there  still  remain  many  international 
differences  that  might  be  profitably  submitted  to  arbitra- 
tion. The  great  bulk  of  subjects  that  continually  cause 
friction  between  the  various  governments  and  excite 
needless  prejudice  and  irritation  between  respective 
peoples,  are  in  the  estimation  of  the  most  militant  gov- 
ernments too  trivial  to  go  to  war  about.  War  is  an  ex- 
tremely expensive  enterprise,  nowadays,  and  no  nation 
unless  bereft  of  its  senses,  will  engage  in  it  until  it  is  as- 
sured that  the  cost  of  victory  will  not  be  greater  than  the 
fruits  to  be  enjoyed. 

There  are  countless  disagreements  between  one  na- 
tion and  another  that  have  been  allowed  to  drag  along, 
some  half  settled,  others  not  settled  at  all,  that  it  would 
be  vastly  to  the  advantage  of  both  parties  to  have  finally 
determined,  and  that  might  be  determined,  were  there 
any  tribunal  to  which  to  refer  them  or  any  recognized 
method  of  settlement.  The  interminable  wrangle  between 
France  and  England  concerning  Newfoundland,  certain 
annoyances  affecting  Austria  and  Italy,  and  some  of  the 
issues  pending  between  the  United  States  and  Canada 
might  be  classed  in  this  category.  Now,  why  not  go  a 
step  farther  and  specifically  recognize  arbitration  as  a 
principle  of  international  intercourse,  applicable  at  least 
to  matters  that  arc  not  of  capital  nature  ?  The  principle 
of  international  cooperation  has  been  established  by  the 
international  postal  agreement,  which  includes  every  civ- 
ilized nation  of  the  globe.  The  principle  of  force  as  a 
support  to  international  agreement,  which  is  tantamount 
to  international  law,  has  been  established  in  Europe  by 
successive  instances  of  concerted  action,  as,  for  example, 
when  Russia  was  compelled  to  relinquish  at  Berlin  what 
she  had  stipulated  for  at  San  Stefano,  after  the  war  with 
Turkey.  Law  must  have  force  behind  it  if  it  is  to  be 
effective,  but  the  great  powers  can  supply  that  force. 
They  can  enforce  anything  they  can  agree  to.  A  war 
based  on  such  a  frivolous  pretext  as  sufficed  for  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war  should  never  again  be  allowed  in  Europe. 

Why  may  not  a  perfectly  valid,  practical  and  sensible 
argument  be  made  in  favor  of  a  system  of  arbitration  that 
shall  adjudicate  all  disagreements,  save  what  may  be 
called  capital  causes  ?  An  immense  amount  of  irritation 
might  thus  be  avoided,  the  much  vaunted  point  of 
national  honor,  which  is  so  often  a  misnomer  and  a  stum- 
bling block,  would  be  conserved,  and  a  valuable  prece- 
dent established. 
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FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 

The  Anglo-Russian  Agreement 

London  Tints 

Lord  Salisbury  describes  the  agreement  as  a  railway 
agreement  concerning  our  fields  of  operation  in  China, 
whereby  England  agrees  not  to  undertake  or  encourage 
any  railway  by  English  persons  or  by  others  north  of  the 
great  wall,  while  Russia,  on  her  part,  agrees  in  precisely 
similar  terms  not  to  undertake  or  promote  railways  in  the 
Yang-tse  basin.  It  is  the  obvious  meaning  of  Lord  Sal- 
isbury's words  that  Russia  agrees  neither  to  undertake  nor 
to  encourage  any  railway  by  Russian  persons  or  others  in 
the  Yang-tse  valley.  Lord  Salisbury,  looking  beyond 
merely  official  relations,  hopes  from  the  present  agree- 
ment a  better  understanding  between  the  English  and  the 
Russian  peoples.  Here,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  what- 
ever hostility  may  be  felt  towards  Russia  is  due  not  to  the 
persistence  with  which  she  pursues  her  own  ends,  for  that 
is  considered  to  be  fairly  within  her  rights,  but  to  the  fre- 
quency with  which  she  has  gone  out  of  her  way  to  ob- 
struct English  policy  in  matters  with  which  she  has  no 
direct  concern. 

Paris  Ganhis 

'  It  is  manifest  that  a  compromise  which  will  have  the 
effect  of  putting  a  stop,  even  if  only  provisionally,  to  an 
antagonism  which  threatened  to  break  loose  in  a  conflict 
between  the  two  great  rival  powers  face  to  face  in  the 
middle  empire  should  be  recorded  with  satisfaction. 
There  is  in  this  solution,  however  imperfect  it  may  be,  a 
lesson,  and  it  would  be  wrong  not  to  give  it  the  atten- 
tion it  deserves.  Wise  statesmen  will  profit  by  it,  for 
nothing  affords  a  better  proof  that  the  moment  has  not 
yet  come  when  the  far  east  will  be  the  theater  of  a  gigan- 
tic struggle,  which  the  world  has  such  reason  to  fear,  be- 
tween Russia  and  Great  Britain. 

Bordeaux  NeuvrUistt 
The  coolness  with  which  the  Russian  statesman  (M. 
Witte)  ignores  us  after  having  pocketed  our  millions  does 
not  astonish  us  in  the  least.  Political  alliances  are  dic- 
tated by  interest,  not  by  sentiment.  We  had  money, 
Russia  needed  it.  She  made  herself  polite  to  us  on  ac- 
count of  our  money,  and  not  of  our  beaux  vvux.  It  is 
evident  that  the  alliance  with  Russia  was  made  with  great 
lack  of  foresight.  France  has  gained  nothing  whatever 
out  of  it,  while  Russia  is  so  little  constrained  by  it  that 
she  thinks  of  throwing  us  aside  like  a  lemon  from  which 
all  the  juice  has  been  extracted. 

Vienna  AUgemtint  /.ettuttg 
Will  the  impression  on  the  French  of  again  having 
been  tricked  by  their  ally  be  marked  ?  It  will,  we  think, 
have  a  still  greater  effect  on  the  Germans  to  learn  that 
their  China  policy,  which  was  mainly  based  on  the  antag- 
onism between  England  and  Russia  in  eastern  Asia  is  now 
played  out.  They  may  be  clever  enough  to  conceal  their 
displeasure,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  the  Anglo- 
Russian  understanding  must  unquestionably  be  received 
in  Germany  with  mixed  feelings. 

London  StJtiJarJ 
A  joint  recognition  of  distinct  spheres  of  activity  in  re- 
spect of  great  ways  of  communication  carries  with  it, 
almost  inevitably,  a  corresponding  harmony  as  to  general 
policy.  But  diplomacy  has  still  a  delicate  task  to  face  in 
bringing  the  spirit  of  good-will  to  bear  upon  the  series  of 
contingencies  which  the  weakness  of  the  native  govern- 
ment, and  the  temptations  that  the  derelict  domain  must 
present,  are  certain  to  develop. 

London  Sfitaktr 

Limited  in  itself,  as  the  agreement  probably  is,  its  value 
is  undoubtedly  great.  It  is  not  merely  that  it  relieves  the 
tension  in  the  far  east  and  the  resultant  liability  to  com- 


mercial and  financial  scares.  It  may  prove  a  basis  for 
that  better  understanding  between  the  two  nations  which 
this  paper  has  never  ceased  to  hope  for  and  to  advocate. 
It  is  a  very  difficult  matter  for  Englishmen  to  lay  aside 
their  suspicion  of  Russia  It  is  still  more  difficult  for 
them  to  remember  that  Russia,  from  her  own  point  of 
view,  has  reason  to  suspect  us.  English  writers  are  apt  to 
regard  every  zealous  Russian  as  directly  inspired  by  the 
Russian  government,  and  to  lump  them  all  into  one  ab- 
stract "  Russia,"  to  which  it  is  the  fashion  to  ascribe  dia- 
bolical activity  and  vigilance.  The  Russian  press,  on  the 
other  hand,  appears  to  regard  every  Englishman  abroad 
as  a  potential  Mr.  Rhodes,  possessed  by  Russophobia, 
and  certain  to  be  accepted  by  his  government  if  he  suc- 
ceeds. Moreover,  the  history  of  Egypt  is  an  object-lesson 
to  foreigners,  whether  we  like  the  fact  or  not.  And 
Russian  statesmen  can  not  help  recognizing  the  truth  that 
at  present,  unless  their  traders  and  manufacturers  have 
artificial  aids,  we  are  bound  to  beat  them  in  the  commer- 
cial race.  They  can  not  help  being  jealous  of  us,  and 
anxious  to  check  our  advance ;  and  our  Russophobes 
naturally  intensify  their  hostility.  Nevertheless,  common- 
sense  views  like  those  of  M.  de  Witte — whether  embodied 
in  a  "secret  report"  or  only  spoken  in  the  privacy  of  a 
cabinet  council — make  for  a  rapprochement  with  England. 
The  first  condition  of  that  rapprochement  is  a  settlement 
of  definite  questions  ;  the  next  is  a  better  mutual  under- 
standing all  along  the  line.  The  first  condition  is  a  step 
to  the  second,  and  we  may  well  welcome  the  achievement 
of  any  part  of  it,  however  small,  as  an  earnest  of  better 
things  to  come. 

+ 

"High  Treason"  in  the  Transvaal 

The  situation  in  the  Transvaal  was  complicated  last 
week  by  the  arrest  of  seven  Englishmen  on  the  charge  of 
treason.  The  circumstances  of  the  arrest  are  given  in  the 
following  telegram  from  the  Transvaal  government  to  its 
consul  at  London,  May  16: 

Richard  Nicholls,  describing  himself  as  a  colonel; 
George  Patterson,  a  captain;  Edward  J.  Tromlett,  Charles 
Ellis  and  John  A.  Mitchell,  lieutenants,  and  Fries  ami 
Hooper  were  arrested  yesterday  morning  on  the  sworn 
declaration  of  three  Englishmen,  on  the  charge  of  high 
treason  in  connection  with  the  alleged  object  of  the  enrol- 
in  ;nt  of  troops  to  create  a  revolution,  seize  Johannesburg 
fort  and  hold  possession  of  the  town  until  British  troops 
from  Natal  could  come  to  their  assistance.  One  of  the 
prisoners  alleges  that  he  was  acting  under  instructions 
from  the  British  war  department. 

In  London  the  arrests  and  the  allegations  that  the 
offenders  are  British  officers  or  in  any  way  connected  with 
the  Bntish  government  or  the  government  of  Cape  Colony 
are  treated  with  derision.  The  secretary  of  state  for  the 
colonies,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  announced  in  the  house  of 
commons  Thursday  that  a  meeting  between  President 
Kruger  and  Sir  Alfred  Milner,  governor  of  Cape  Colony 
and  high  commissioner  of  South  Africa,  had  been  arranged 
to  take  place  May  30  at  Bloemfontein,  capital  of  the 
Orange  Free  State.  He  added:  "Sir  Alfred  Milner,  with 
my  approval,  accepted  the  invitation  with  the  earnest 
hope  of  arriving  at  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  situa- 
tion which  the  British  government  could  accept  and 
recommend  to  the  uitlanders  as  a  reasonable  concession  of 
their  just  demands.   President  Kruger  has  also  accepted.' 

President  Kruger*s  reform  proposals  have  been  pre- 
sented to  the  legislature.  He  suggests  that  the  full  fran- 
chise be  conferred  on  aliens  five  years  after  eligibility  to 
the  second  chamber  of  the  legislature  instead  often  years, 
as  is  now  the  case,  thus  making  a  nine  years'  residence  in 
the  Transvaal  qualify  for  the  full  franchise. 
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Springfield  (Mass.)  RtpuhlUan 
How  the  lordly  Britisher  doth  chafe  and  howl  when 
he  happens  to  be  one  of  a  "subject  race"!  But  he  has 
only  to  put  himself  in  the  place  of  the  Boer  to  sec  that  he 
would  act  as  the  Boers  do  under  the  same  circumstances. 
Over  in  India  the  Englishman  forbids  a  free  press  and 
free  speech  to  the  natives,  who  create  about  all  of  India  s 
wealth,  in  order  to  insure  his  grip  upon  the  country.  In 
the  Transvaal  the  Boers  hold  the  English  in  check  in  or- 
der to  prevent  them  from  seizing  the  state  and  making  it 
a  colony  of  Great  Britain.  The  Boers,  in  short,  are 
struggling  for  their  country  and  for  their  independence, 
however  wicked  that  may  be.  If  the  English  residents 
would  become  loyal,  permanent  citizens  of  the  Transvaal, 
throw  off  their  allegiance  to  England  and  give  no  thought 
to  expunging  the  Boer  republic  from  the  list  of  common- 
wealths, all  of  these  very  desirable  reforms  would  be 
granted  to  them  and  there  would  be  no  quarrel  between 
Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Mr.  Kruger.  But  the  Boers  know 
that  the  Jameson  raid  was  immensely  popular  in  England, 
that  Cecil  Rhodes  had  lost  no  influence  in  imperialistic 
London  and  that  the  autonomy  of  no  state  was  ever  more 
seriously  threatened  than  their  own.  Hence  the  present 
situation.  It  looks  like  a  bloody  fight  in  the  end.  The 
Boers  have  25,000  lighting  men,  modern  arms,  and  plenty 
of  dynamite.  The  British  army  that  invades  the  Trans- 
vaal will  not  have  a  picnic. 

I'rovidem  e  (R.  I.)  Journal 

When  Dr.  Jameson  crossed  the  border  into  the  Trans- 
vaal, the  British  capital  represented  by  the  mines  was  in- 
spiring the  interests  behind  him.  Since  then  the  Boers 
have  been  working  to  control  the  mines.  It  is  they  now 
who  are  making  the  trouble  in  the  Transvaal,  aiming  to 
obtain  a  firm  grasp  on  the  property  for  the  same  reason 
that  Mr.  Rhodes  and  those  in  alliance  with  him  ordered 
the  raid  to  Johannesburg.  This  is  the  fact  that  grinds  the 
uitlanders  most.  Their  talk  about  voting  privileges, 
schools,  the  right  of  meeting,  etc. ,  covers  their  real  purpose. 
Few  of  them  wish  to  become  citizens  of  the  Transvaal. 
On  that  account  they  are  perfectly  reckless  as  to  the  future 
of  the  South  African  republic,  and  being  imbued  with  the 
idea  that  the  paramountcy  of  Great  Britain  in  South  Africa 
should  not  be  obstructed  by  any  influence,  they  are  will- 
ing to  dare  almost  any  danger  to  develop  and  extend 
British  sovereignty  there. 

Toronto  (Canada)  Clobt 

There  is  such  a  strange  parallelism  between  this  event 
and  the  fiasco  of  the  Johannesbuig  agitation  of  1895-96 
that  one  may  conceive  the  possibility  of  some  short-sighted 
politicians  in  the  Boer  ruling  circle  having  yielded  to  the 
temptation  to  try  to  reap  once  more  the  advantages  en- 
joyed then  by  trumping  up  charges  against  the  uitlanders. 
Whatever  may  be  charged  against  the  chartered  company 
and  the  capitalists  who  are  interested  in  the  Rand  mines, 
it  is  none  the  less  a  fact  that  some  of  the  men  who  com- 
prise the  governmental  circle  at  Pretoria  are  perfectly  un- 
scrupulous and  entirely  corrupt.  These  men  might 
attempt  to  play  so  perilous  a  game,  but  the  difficulty  in 
crediting  such  a  possibility  lies  in  the  shrewdness  of  the 
president,  who  surely  would  see  the  danger  in  such  a  trick. 
We  may  hope  that  the  conference  at  Bloemfontein  may 
result  in  a  slackening  of  the  tension.  The  position  of  the 
Boers  is  by  no  means  as  secure  as  is  commonly  thought: 
its  chief  strength,  in  fact,  is  the  reluctance  of  British 
statesmen  to  put  forth  the  military  strength  of  the  empire 
in  a  struggle  which  could  not  be  satisfactory,  whatever  its 
issue.  Once,  at  least,  before  this  President  Kruger  has 
yielded  to  a  display  of  firmness,  and  it  is  altogether  prob- 
able that  he  will  do  so  again. 

Baltimore  (Md.)  Sua 

The  arrest  at  Johannesburg  of  seven  alleged  former 
British  officers  is  tmporlant  because  Johannesburg  is  like  a 


powder  keg  at  present  and  such  an  incident  may  precipi- 
tate an  explosion  serious  in  results.  If  a  shot  were  fired 
now  the  sympathy  of  the  world  would  not  be  so  wholly 
with  Oom  Paul  as  it  was  in  1896.  The  situation  is  better 
understood.  The  foreigners  residing  in  the  Transvaal,  it 
is  now  known,  are  subject  to  tyrannical  oppressions  and 
disabilities  such  as  are  bomc  by  white  men  nowhere  else 
on  the  globe.  Promises  of  more  civilized  and  liberal 
treatment— made  in  1896— have  not  been  kept.  The  lot 
of  the  uitlanders  is,  in  fact,  harder  now  than  ever  before. 
The  oppressed  uitlanders  are  now  very  hot  against  the 
Boers,  and  the  British  government  is  beginning,  apparently, 
to  move  to  their  support. 

Philadelphia  (Pa.)  A'ecord 
More  than  likely  there  was  a  bar-room  conspiracy  at 
Johannesburg  which  the  shrewd  Oom  Paul  has  seen  fit  to 
magnify  to  serve  his  own  ends.  The  laws  against  treason 
in  the  South  African  republic  are  as  sweeping  as  are  those 
of  Prussia  against  lese  majesle,  and  it  would  be  an  easy 
matter  for  the  Transvaal  authorities  to  make  a  state  crime 
of  the  antics  of  a  few  opinionated  nincompoops.  Any- 
thing is  possible  in  a  country  where  until  recently  fire 
insurance  and  lightning  rods  were  interdicted  as  sacri- 
legious. 

+ 

Political  Anti-Romanism  in  Austria 

New  York  Tribune.  Kxcerpt 

Religious  agitation  is  now  added  to  the  racial,  lingual 
and  other  elements  of  political  unrest  in  Austria.  It  is 
conducted  not  at  all  for  faith's  or  for  conscience'  sake, 
but  purely  as  a  means  to  a  political  end.  In  that  respect, 
however,  it  is  by  no  means  unique  in  the  history  of  reli- 
gious agitations,  a  large  proportion  of  which  have  been 
political  in  origin  and  aim.  What  is  extraordinary  about 
it  is  that  it  occurs  in  Austria,  one  of  the  very  last  coun- 
tries in  which  such  a  movement  would  be  expected.  Yet 
there  it  is,  and  in  that  ultra-conservative,  ultra-Romanist 
country  the  cry  of  "No  Popery!"  is  sounding  in  full 
vigor,  and  people  of  all  classes  are  renouncing  Catholicism 
by  thousands  and  professing  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
faith.  The  movement  is  to  be  noticed  in  all  parts  of  the 
empire.  It  is  least  strong  in  Vienna,  though  even  there  the 
propaganda  is  openly  made  and  many  converts  are  an- 
nounced. It  is  most  strong  in  Bohemia,  where  it  has 
attained  the  proportions. of  a  revolution.  And  it  is  there 
that  its  political  character  is  most  clearly  and  most  men- 
acingly revealed. 

The  movement  had  its  origin  just  three  months  ago. 
It  grew  directly  out  of  the  conflicts  between  the  German 
and  the  Czech  elements  which  have  raged  so  fiercely  in 
the  reichsrath  at  Vienna  for  a  year  or  more.  And  its 
founders  were  the  two  leaders  of  the  German  faction  in 
those  conflicts,  Herren  Wolf  and  Schoenerer.  Those 
gentlemen  were  last  year  foremost  in  their  attacks  on  the 
Badeni  ministry.  When  the  resolute  and  somewhat  ruth- 
less Czech,  Count  Thun,  became  prime  minister  they  were 
infuriated,  and  resolved  upon  this  extreme  measure.  They 
raised  the  cry  of  "Away  from  Rome!"  and  persuaded 
thousands  of  their  fellow-Germans,  especially  in  Bohemia, 
that  political  emancipation — that  is,  German  ascendency 
over  the  Czechs — was  to  be  found  only  in  secession  from 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  in  affiliation  with  the 
Lutheran  Evangelical.  It  is  the  latest,  and  perhaps  the 
last,  move  in  the  great  struggle  between  German  and 
Czech  for  the  control  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Bohe- 
mia, if  not  of  the  whole  Cisleithan  empire. 

How  will  revolt  from  Rome  promote  the  German 
cause  ?  The  answer  is  easily  found  in  the  words  of  Her- 
ren Wolf  and  Schoenerer  themselves.  They  have  openly 
declared  their  intention  of  becoming  subjects  of  the  Ger- 
man empire.    They  make  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  the 
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movement  is  not  only  away  from  Rome,  but  in  equal 
measure  toward  Berlin.  Every  convert  to  Protestantism 
is  therefore  presumably  in  favor  of  secession  from  Austria 
and  annexation  to  Germany.  This  is  openly  proclaimed, 
and  while  it  causes  much  disquiet  at  Vienna  it  excites  no 
surprise.  It  docs  not  provoke  from  the  Czechs  any  de- 
nunciations of  German  disloyalty,  for  the  good  reason 
that  the  Czechs  themselves  were  first  guilty  of  such  a 
movement,  only  theirs  was,  of  course,  for  union  with  Rus- 
sia. They  openly  threatened  to  revolt  and  to  appeal  to 
the  czar  for  aid  and  protection  if  they  were  not  allowed  to 
rule  their  German  fellow-subjects.  Indeed,  the  Pan-Slav 
propaganda  is  still  being  pushed  in  Bohemia.  And  if 
the  Pan-Slav,  why  not  the  Pan-German  i 

The  attitude  of  the  German  government  toward  the 
movement  is  not  yet  disclosed.  Many  of  the  dignitaries 
of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Prussia,  and  in  Berlin  itself, 
arc  openly  sympathizing  with  and  encouraging  it,  and  the 
government  has  not  rebuked  them  for  so  doing.  But 
then,  they  arc,  at  least  ostensibly,  concerned  with  only 
its  religious  aspect.  From  one  point  of  view  it  would  be 
a  fine  thing  for  Germany  to  acquire  the  great  kingdom  of 
Bohemia,  and  perhaps  some  other  of  the  component  parts 
of  the  Austrian  empire.  Yet  from  another  it  would  be 
most  unfortunate  for  Germany  herself  to  have  the  Aus- 
trian empire  broken  up.  It  would  tremendously  disturb 
the  balance  of  power.  It  would  eliminate  from  the  Eu- 
ropean problem  the  great  composite  factor  that  has  most 
powerfully  made  for  peace.  It  would  remove  the  buffer 
state  and  give  Germany  a  far  greater  abutment  upon  Rus- 
sia— a  thing  not  desired  at  Berlin.  And  it  would  hurl 
into  the  international  problem  an  unknown  factor  in  the 
form  of  the  kingdom  of  Hungary,  freed  from  the  con- 
trolling partnership  of  Austria.  It  is  scarcely  conceiva- 
ble that  the  German  government  wants  such  things  to 
happen. 

The  Persecution  of  the  Finns 

R.  NlSBET  B  us.  in  the  May  Fortnightly  A'eviru;  London 

(New  York:  L.  Scott  Pub.  Co.)  Excerpt 
At  the  present  moment  the  Finlandcrs  are  living  under 
something  very  like  a  reign  of  terror.  The  "preventive 
censorship  "  has  been  rigorously  enforced  against  the  daily 
and  weekly  press;  agents  provocateurs  arc  scouring  the 
country,  insidiously  endeavoring  to  work  upon  the  feel- 
ings of  the  people  and  harry  them  into  indiscretions; 
Bobrikov's  emissaries  are  industriously  (and  in  vain,  hap- 
pily) endeavoring  to  corrupt  those  whom  they  can  not 
coerce.  All  that  the  Finlanders  can  now  do  is  to  protest 
at  home,  and  educate  public  opinion  abroad.  Even  in 
Russia  they  already  possess  the  sympathies  of  the  more 
liberal  and  enlightened  portion  of  the  community.  Every 
day  that  passes  brings  with  it  fresh  proofs  that  in  St. 
Petersburg  itself  there  is  a  strong  feeling  of  indignation  at 
the  reactionary  campaign  now  being  carried  on  against 
the  autonomy  of  Finland.  The  pastor  of  the  Swedish 
church  in  the  Russian  capital  has  received  a  number  of 
calls  from  eminent  Russians,  perfect  strangers  to  him, 
who  have  expressed  their  horror  and  regret  at  the  coup 
d'etat  in  Finland.  The  Finnish  book-mart  at  the  same 
place  has  been  visited  daily  by  Russians  desirous  to  buy 
the  works  of  the  celebrated  Finnish  publicists,  Danielsson 
and  Mechelin,  in  order  to  study  the  Finnish  question  for 
themselves.  Nay,  in  select  circles  in  the  Russian  capital, 
speeches,  universally  applauded,  have  been  made  in  favor 
of  Finland;  and  it  has  been  proposed,  I  am  told,  to  send 
an  address  of  sympathy  to  the  estates  of  Finland,  in  the 
name  of  the  Russian  aristocracy  I 

The  sinister  history  of  the  manifesto  of  February  i  5th 
inevitably  suggests  uneasy  misgivings  as  to  the  real  origin 
and  purpose  of  the  earlier  document  by  the  same  hand;  I 
mean,  of  course,  the  famous  disarmament  manifesto  of  the 


end  of  last  year.  It  suited  the  policy  of  Russia  to  toler- 
ate the  Finnish  constitution  till  the  time  came  when  she 
judged  it  expedient  to  sweep  it  away  as  a  troublesome 
anomaly;  it  may  suit  her  now  to  extend  the  olive-branch 
to  her  neighbors.  But  beneath  the  olive-branch  is  a  sword 
which  has  never  hesitated  to  strike  at  the  proper  moment, 
and  we  should  always  bear  in  mind  that  to  attain  her  ul- 
timate ends,  an  eirenicon  may,  for  the  time  being,  suit 
the  purposes  of  "  Holy  Russia"  as  effectually  as  an  army 
corps  or  a  coup  d'itat. 

DK.  J.  N.  REL'TKk  (llclsingtors  University)  in  the  May  .Kmeteentk 
Century,  Ixindon.  (New  York:  L.  Srott  Pub.  Co.)  Excerpt 
At  the  time  when  the  signatures  were  being  collected 
for  the  mass  address,  Russian  and  Tartar  tramp  pedlars 
were  endeavoring  to  restrain  people  from  signing  their 
names,  telling  them  that  those  who  did  so  would  run  the 
risk  of  severe  punishment.  This  threat  has  so  far  proved 
to  be  true,  that  the  governor-general  actually  has  tried, 
through  the  medium  of  the  Russian  gendarmes,  t<y  ascer- 
tain the  names  of  those  who  conducted  the  arrangements 
for  the  address,  in  order  to  have  them  punished  as  dis- 
turbers of  the  peace  of  the  country.  All  these  machina- 
tions, however,  were  of  little  avail.  The  Russian  agents 
then  entered  upon  a  new  scheme.  Pedlars  now  turn  their 
attention  to  the  poorejt  class  of  people,  carefully  avoid- 
ing the  land-owning  peasants,  and  represent  to  them  that 
great  advantages  will  accrue  to  the  poor  when  the  "  Rus- 
sian laws"  will  be  introduced,  since  all  landed  property 
and  even  other  goods  will  be  equally  divided  among  the 
whole  population.  They  also  present  papers  to  be  signed 
by  the  people,  the  contents  of  which  they  hesitate  to  ex- 
plain, and  offer  money  as  returns  for  signatures  to  these 
unread  documents.  They  have  no  scruples  even  in  indu- 
cing children  to  sign  their  names,  and  those  of  their  pa- 
rents. These  papers  form  a  kind  of  counter-address  to 
express  the  people's  thanks  for  the  czar's  recent  measures 
as  to  Finland.  The  senate  has  sent  circulars  to  the  pro- 
vincial governors  to  keep  a  careful  watch  on  such  pedlars, 
who  as  a  matter  of  fact  have  no  legal  right  to  carry  on  the 
packman's  business  in  Finland  at  all,  and  who  are  now 
working  under  false  pretences.  Several  of  these  men  have 
been  taken  into  custody;  others  have  experienced  han-h 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  those  to  whom  they  have  ap- 
pealed. But  the  governor-general  has  so  far  done  nothing 
in  the  way  of  putting  a  stop  to  this  nefarious  traffic. 

* 

Various  Topics 

Saturday  Kevin/  :  Lord  Rosebery  appears  to  be  the  only 
Liberal  statesman  who  perceives  that  a  very  large  portion  of 
the  working  classes  are  socialistic  radicals  in  their  domestic 
politics,  and  imperialist,  or  jingoes  (if  anybody  prefers  the 
term),  in  their  foreign  policy. 

Touching  the  proposition  to  build  a  cable  between  Canada 
and  Australia  under  joint  colonial  and  British  control,  Eng- 
lish papers  say  that  the  imperial  government  offers  for  a 
period  not  exceeding  twenty  years  to  pay  five-eighteenths  of 
the  deficit  in  any  year,  provided  that  its  share  does  not  ex- 
ceed ^20,000.  The  principal  conditions  attached  to  this 
offer  are  that  the  Canadian  and  Australasian  governments 
undertake  to  construct  the  line  and  to  provide  in  each  year 
any  further  sum  necessary  for  its  maintenance  and  working. 

London  Correspoitd.  nl  Philadelphia  Times  :  An  experi- 
ment of  extreme  interest — nothing  less  than  informal  home 
rule— is  about  to  be  tried  in  Ireland.  It  is  the  outcome  of  a 
letter  addressed  by  Sir  Thomas  Esmonde  to  the  chairman  of 
each  of  the  new  Irish  county  councils,  inviting  them  to  form 
a  national  council  to  consider  economic  and  practical  ques- 
tions of  common  importance  to  all.  Each  council  will  send 
three  delegates.  Among  the  subjects  to  be  discussed  will  be 
the  poor  law,  public  health,  the  housing  of  the  poor,  agricul- 
ture, roads,  railways,  and  financial  relations.  The  council 
will,  of  course,  have  no  official  status,  but  if  it  works  soberly 
and  harmoniously,  its  resolutions  can  not  fail  to  carry  the 
greatest  weight. 
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Degeneration  of  the  Prussian  Rural  Laborer 

Richard  Heath,  in  the  May  Contemporary  Kevirw.  Condensed 
for  PfPt.ic  Opinion 
"  Die  geschlechtlich  sittlichen  Yerhaltnisse  der  Evan- 
gelischen  Landbewohner  im  Deutschen  Reiche,"  edited 
by  Pastor  C.  Wagner,  of  Pritzcrbe,  Pastor  H.  Witten- 
berg, of  Lcignitz,  and  Pastor  Dr.  Huckstadt,  of  Poscritz, 
arose  out  of  a  paper  read  by  Pastor  Wagner  at  the  sixth 
annual  conference  of  the  German  association  for  the  pro- 
motion of  morality.  In  consequence  of  the  information 
he  then  brought  before  the  association,  it  was  determined 
to  extend  the  inquiry  to  every  parish  in  Germany,  and  the 
three  pastors  named  were  requested  to  undertake  the 
work.  They  agreed  upon  a  series  of  questions,  of  which 
they  sent  out  14,000  copies.  The  two  volumes  in  ques- 
tion are  founded  on  the  replies  received. 

Before  1807  landless  laborers  were  hardly  a  recog- 
nizable element  on  great  estates  in  Prussia,  but  by  1863 
they  numbered  2,000,000,  and  the  vast  proportion  were 
to  be  found  on  the  great  estates  east  of  the  Elbe.  They 
may,  in  fact,  be  described  as  the  creation  of  the  estate- 
owners,  who  farm  their  own  lands  and  are  the  great  em- 
ployers of  labor.  The  peasants,  except  those  who  own 
much  land,  rarely  employ  any  but  unmarried  men  and 
women,  who  live  with  them  on  the  farm  and  take  their 
meals  at  the  household  table.  The  castle  or  mansion  in 
which  the  landowner  lives  is  called  the  "court,"  and 
overlooks  a  farmyard  surrounded  by  barns  and  stables. 
As  quite  a  stafT  of  officials  live  at  the  court,  a  large  num- 
ber of  servants  are  required.  Great  estates  employ  as 
many  as  twenty-eight  to  thirty  families,  and  from  thirty- 
six  to  sixty  young  people  of  both  sexes  as  at  the  court. 
The  village  girls  find  places  there  as  chambermaids, 
kitchenmaids,  dairymaids,  etc.,  the  young  men  as  coach- 
men, grooms,  carters,  stable-boys,  etc.  The  village 
street  begins  at  the  entrance  to  the  court  farmyard,  and 
on  either  side  of  the  way  is  a  line  of  gable-roofed  cot- 
tages, made  of  a  framework  of  wood  filled  in  with  mud 
and  cobbles  and  thatched,  the  walls  being  thick  and 
whitewashed  within  and  without.  Work  is  from  sunrise 
to  sunset,  with  time  for  a  midday  meal. 

Such  is  the  outward  aspect  of  things  in  a  village  on 
one  of  the  large  estates;  the  reports  in  the  volume  just 
referred  to  take  us  a  little  deeper,  and  enable  us  to  see 
more  really  the  stuff  life  is  made  of,  and  the  moral  an- 
archy that  troubles  it  here  as  everywhere.  To  the  cottages, 
which  are  given  by  the  landowners  as  part  of  the  wages 
of  the  laborers,  and  which  at  best  consist  of  only  two 
rooms,  with  either  a  stable  or  a  little  kitchen,  and  some- 
times only  of  one  room,  the  editors  of  these  reports  on 
rural  morality  largely  attribute  the  social  evils  they  relate. 
These  cottages  are  frequently  so  wretched,  so  insanitary, 
and  in  such  bad  repair  that  the  inhabitants  lose  all  care 
for  order  and  cleanliness.  The  little  furniture  they  have 
is  dirty  and  broken,  the  beds  are  in  a  miserable  condi- 
tion; sometimes  they  possess  only  one,  and  in  it,  not  un- 
frequently,  three  generations  have  to  sleep.  The  mor- 
tality of  children  in  the  rural  parts  of  the  Prussian  prov- 
inces is  nearly  double  that  in  the  Rhinelands  and 
Westphalia,  and  these  wretched  dwellings  are  to  a  great 
degree  answerable  for  it.  But  nothing  will  be  done,  be- 
cause debt  and  new  machines,  together  with  the  ease 
with  which  additional  labor  can  be  obtained  from  Poland, 
Russia,  and  Galicia,  render  the  landlords  indifferent  as  to 
whether  the  laborer  stays  or  goes.  And  thus  the  laborer 
loses  all  sense  of  a  home.  One  year  he  lives  in  a  cottage 
on  one  farm,  next  year  he  occupies  another  some  miles 
distant,  and  so  he  moves  from  place  to  place  as  if  the 
curse  of  Cain  were  upon  him.  His  five  children  are 
sprinkled  at  five  different  fonts  and  confirmed  at  five  dif- 


ferent altars,  and  each  of  them  during  the  seven  years  of 
their  school  life  attends  seven  different  schools.  Father, 
mother,  children  die  and  are  buried  in  different  graves. 
It  seems  superfluous  to  bewail  this  impossibility  of  culti- 
vating the  idea  of  a  home  when  rural  homes  are  in 
themselves  sources  of  physical  death  and  moral  ruin. 

From  various  parts  of  Germany  come  in  melancholy 
monotone  answers  to  the  questions  sent  out,  re- 
vealing a  hopelessness  as  profound  in  the  clergy  as 
exists  in  the  people.  And  "to  prepare  the  way" — tins 
is  the  task  they  set  themselves.  And  the  first  thing 
they  urge  may  be  summed  up  in  the  words  of  a  Pom- 
eranian pastor:  "  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  all 
remedies  will  prove  quackery,  if  first  of  all,  the  social 
position  of  the  workingman  is  not  changed."  And  by 
this  they  not  only  mean  that  the  laborers  must  have 
better  cottages  and  more  land,  but  that  as  a  body  they 
must  be  so  organized  that  they  will  be  able  to  stand  by 
each  other  and  resist  all  oppression.  This,  it  is  urged', 
will  give  them  self-respect  and  a  keener  sense  of  personal 
honor  and  dignity.  Statistics,  they  show,  prove  that  sex 
morality  is  considerably  higher  among  the  peasant  class 
than  among  the  working  class.  In  Pomeraniaand  Meck- 
lenburg illegitimate  births  among  the  latter  are  fifteen 
times  as  numerous  as  among  the  former,  in  Schleswig- 
Holstein  sixteen  times,  and  in  West  Prussia  fifty-seven 
times.  It  is  argued  from  this  that  a  higher  status  and  a 
recognized  position  give  the  women  of  a  class  more  self- 
respect,  and  render  them  more  tenacious  of  their  honor. 
If  the  pastors  who  have  conducted  this  inquiry  tend  to 
Christian  Socialism,  as  seems  probable,  they  would  not 
only  support  the  cry,  "The  Land  for  the  People  !  "  but 
they  would  demand  a  vast  increase  of  peasant  proprietor- 
ship and  cooperative  farming.  Above  all,  they  would 
suppress  the  money-lender,  without  which  their  little 
peasants  would  soon  be  as  flies  in  the  web  of  a  spider ; 
they  look,  therefore,  to  the  state  to  become  the  capitalist, 
and  to  found  banks  which  would  help  these  small 
proprietors  to  start. 

The  Long  Island  Negro  Colony 

Hrooklyn  Daily  Eaglt.  Condensed  for  Prune  Opinion 
There  will  be  objection  from  some  of  our  Lonj; 
Islanders  to  the  establishment  of  the  Negro  colony  on  the 
Peconic  river.  Race  prejudice  is  not  confined  to  the 
south.  There  are  thousands  of  homes  in  the  north  to 
which  a  Negro  would  not  be  invited,  even  if  he  were  a 
Booker  T.  Washington,  or  a  Paul  Dunbar,  or  a  Frederick 
Douglass.  There  are  many  who  will  not  live  in  a  neigh- 
borhood peopled  by  Negroes.  There  are  many  who  think 
it  prejudicial  to  the  welfare  of  their  children  that  they 
should  attend  a  school  that  is  open  to  Negroes.  Indeed, 
in  some  respects  this  race  aversion,  though  less  violent,  is 
more  strongly  marked  in  the  north  than  in  the  south,  for 
although,  in  the  south  the  Negro  is  regarded  as  an  inferior, 
he  is  yet  held  in  the  esteem  and  affection  of  his  old  master 
and  mistress,  if  he  has  proved  by  his  conduct  to  be  worthy 
of  it. 

In  the  new  city  that  Mr.  Rufus  L.  Perry,  the  bright 
young  colored  lawyer  of  this  borough,  is  to  create,  no 
white  man  will  be'allowed  to  take  his  residence  or  to 
own  property,  yet  the  attitude  of  the  Negro  there,  as  in 
the  south,  will  be  more  or  less  dependent.  That  is  to 
say,  he  will  not  take  the  initiative  in  any  great  work,  but 
will  find  employment  in  shops  and  factories  that  the  white 
men  are  to  establish  and  own.  Doubtless,  too,  his  farm- 
ing will  be  conducted  on  a  moderate  scale,  although 
there  is  a  large  area  of  fine  land  that  he  can  buy  at  a 
reasonable  price,  and  3,000  acres  will  be  taken  at  once. 
The  people  will  form  their  own  government,  however, 
and  an  effort  is  to  be  made  to  bring  here  a  good  class  of 
men  and  women.    Clergymen  are  to  act  as  agents,  and 
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no  applicant  will  be  accepted  as  a  citizen  unless  he  has 
money  enough  to  start  housekeeping.  Probably  the  colored 
metropolis  had  its  inception  in  the  success  of  Cum  City, 
which  is  only  a  few  miles  from  Jamesport.  It  is  merely 
a  hamlet  of  fifty  people,  but  they  are  thrifty,  hard  work- 
ing, get  along  well  with  their  neighbors,  and  if  the  new 
city  does  half  as  well  Long  Island  will  have  no  reason  to 
be  ashamed  of  it.  At  first  there  will  be  opposition,  es- 
pecially among  statesmen  who  fear  the  weight  of  the 
Negro  vote,  but  good  conduct  will  insure  reciprocity. 

The  departure  of  thousands  of  blacks  from  the  south 
has  another  aspect  of  interest  in  that  it  draws  away  from 
the  cotton  belt  its  principal  laboring  class.  The  white 
population  of  the  states  below  Mason  and  Dixon's  line 
was  composed  of  slaveholders  who  did  not  know  how  to 
work  and  of  poor  whites  who  had  little  hope  for  work 
because  they  were  in  competition  with  unpaid  labor,  until 
the  war  changed  the  situation  and  freed  both  the  blacks 
and  the  working  class  of  whites.  Of  the  former  slave- 
holding  class  many  continue  to  run  plantations,  but  on  a 
smaller  scale,  and  their  sons  maintain  the  tradition  that 
it  is  not  meet  for  a  gentleman  to  work  with  his  hands  ; 
hence  they  have  engaged  in  finance,  in  politics  and  so  on, 
while  the  former  poor  whites  are  developing  consequence 
and  acquiring  money  as  mechanics.  The  unskilled 
laborer  continues  to  be  the  Negro.  In  case  he  decides  to 
come  north  and  leave  a  region  that  has  become  dangerous 
to  his  welfare  and  his  personal  safety,  his  place  will  have 
to  be  filled,  at  least  for  a  time,  by  Irish,  Italians,  Huns. 
Swedes  and  Russians.  A  large  influx  of  these  people  into 
the  southern  states,  which  are  now  the  most  distinctively 
and  conservatively  American,  can  not  but  work  a  social, 
industrial  and  religious  change,  and  will,  if  it  occurs,  ex- 
cite apprehension  and  dislike. 

Boston  (Mass.)  Tranuript 

The  venture  will  be  watched  with  a  lively  interest  by 
both  blacks  and  whites.  There  are,  however,  many 
things  to  be  considered  in  connection  with  it  In  the 
first  place  it  is  a  kind  of  communal  society  that  is  pro- 
posed, and  white  members  are  not  desired  or  even  admit- 
ted. Its  success  will  depend  to  no  smalt  degree  upon  the 
good  will  of  its  neighbors,  and  there  is  prejudice  north  as 
well  as  south,  though  in  the  former  section  it  expresses 
itself  by  less  drastic  and  ferocious  methods.  The  com- 
munity plan  has  experienced  more  failures  than  successes, 
even  under  white  auspices,  but  that  has  frequently  hap- 
pened because  the  motive  has  not  been  practical  and  the 
purpose  was  too  visionary.  The  reason  for  the  formation 
of  this  Long  Island  colony  has  nothing  ideal  about  it.  It 
is  a  desire  to  escape  persecution,  to  live  in  a  freer  atmos- 
phere under  safer  conditions,  and  without  doubt  a  strong 
effort  will  be  made  to  show  the  world  that  black  men  can 
be  as  industrious,  law-abiding  and  prosperous  as  white 
men  with  the  same  chances.  After  all,  this  will  not  prove 
a  solution  of  the  great  race  problem,  or  even  suggest  a  so- 
lution. Two  or  even  ten  thousand  colored  men,  should 
their  attempt  be  successful,  can  not  settle  the  question 
for  seven  millions.  Ten  per  cent  of  our  entire  population 
can  not  segregate  themselves  in  this  country  and  work 
out  their  own  salvation.  Our  people  can  not  divide  them- 
selves into  strata  or  blocks.  It  is  not  desirable  that  they 
should.  Without  the  most  complete  homogeneity  of  in- 
terests, if  not  uf  race,  our  system  is  a  failure. 

Savannah  (C-a.)  Sews 

It  is  asserted  that  an  agent  of  the  promoters  has  vis- 
ited Georgia,  South  Carolina,  and  North  Carolina,  and 
has  received  assurances  that  there  will  be  no  trouble  what- 
ever in  getting  the  number  of  colonists  wanted.  It  is  pro- 
vided that  every  colonist  shall  be  the  possessor  of  at  least 
S75  and  enough  to  pay  his  fare  to  the  new  town.  Houses 
are  to  be  built  for  the  colonists,  and  those  who  want  to 
build  hous:s  for  themselves  will  be  permitted  to  do  so. 


The  idea  is,  that  the  city  will  very  soon  reach  a  popula- 
tion of  1 5,000.  The  enterprise  seems  to  be  genuine.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  it  is,  and  that  it  will  be  the  first  of  very 
many  more  such  colonies — so  many,  in  fact,  that  the  race 
problem  will  be  transferred  from  the  south  to  the  north. 
The  northern  people  appear  to  think  they  can  solve  that 
problem.  There  will  be  no  great  regret  in  the  south  if 
they  have  an  opportunity  to  do  so. 

4- 

A  Social  Clearing-House 

Josiaii  Stronc.,  in  the  New  York  Evangtlut.    Condensed  for 
Public  Oimon 

One  can  not  always  infer  the  kind  of  man  from  the 
kind  of  occupation.  But  in  the  case  of  a  people  nothing 
is  more  indicative  than  the  way  in  which  they  get  their 
living.  The  form  of  industry  determines,  perhaps  more 
than  any  other  cause,  the  type  of  civilization.  The  in- 
dustrial revolution,  therefore,  which  came  with  the  intro- 
duction of  steam  was  sure  to  be  followed  by  asocial  revo- 
lution. Great  social  changes  have  already  taken  place, 
and  others  are  to  follow,  attendant  on  the  substitution  of 
the  factory  system  for  home  industries,  the  redistribution 
of  population  and  massing  it  in  cities,  the  creation  and 
concentration  of  capital,  the  organization  of  labor  and 
the  like.  The  air  is  full  of  interrogation  points.  New 
conditions  have  created  a  multitude  of  new  problems, 
social,  industrial,  economic,  municipal,  domestic,  sani- 
tary, educational,  moral;  and  new  occasions  are  teaching 
new  duties.  Society  is  gradually  gaining  self- conscious- 
ness; i.  t. ,  it  is  becoming  aware  that  its  interests  are  com- 
mon, that  its  life  is  one,  that  its  members  are  members 
one  of  another.  This  new  social  self-consciousness  is 
creating  a  new  social  conscience.  A  new  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility is  being  felt,  and  is  being  manifested  by  the 
springing  up  of  many  organisations  in  the  interest  of 
social  betterment.  As  yet,  however,  there  is  more  sense 
of  need  than  knowledge  how  to  meet  that  need,  more  in- 
terest than  information.  Many  who  are  dissatisfied  with 
existing  conditions  do  not  know  what  to  do  to  improve 
them,  and  many  who  see  that  something  ought  to  be  done 
do  not  know  how  to  do  it.  There  are  accordingly  many 
experiments  attempted  with  little  intelligence  and  attended 
with  little  success. 

One  of  the  great  needs  of  the  times,  therefore,  has 
come  to  be  a  point  of  contact  and  communication  be- 
tween the  many  organizations  which,  inspired  by  the  grow- 
ing altruistic  spirit,  are  trying  to  make  their  communities 
better  places  to  live  in.  If  we  profit  only  by  our  own 
experience,  we  learn  slowly  and  pay  a  high  tuition  fee. 
It  is  much  wiser  to  profit  by  the  successes  and  failures  of 
others  and  so  get  our  tuition  free.  We  need  a  social 
clearing-house;  and  to  supply  this  need  is  one  of  the  chief 
aims  of  the  league  for  social  service.  The  experiments  of 
recent  years  have  thrown  not  a  little  light  on  methods  of 
social  betterment,  but  this  light  is  for  the  most  part  dif- 
fused. The  league  for  social  service  is  a  lens  to  gather 
up  these  scattered  rays,  focalize  them  and  reflect  them 
wherever  they  are  desired.  By  observation,  by  research, 
by  correspondence  with  the  students  of  social  problems 
in  many  lands,  it  aims  to  gather  facts  concerning  success- 
ful methods  whose  application  has  been  more  or  less 
local  and  to  introduce  them  to  the  general  public.  While 
the  league,  which  rs  non-partisan  and  unsectarian,  gladly 
welcomes  every  one  to  membership  who  desires  its  ser- 
vices, it  particularly  wishes  to  reach  centers  of  influence 
and  all  the  organizations,  both  inside  and  outside  the 
churches,  formed  in  the  interest  of  social,  industrial, 
political  and  moral  betterment.  It  is  a  sort  of  national 
university  extension  along  these  several  lines.  The  league 
desires  to  promote  reform,  but  believes  it  is  better  to/orm. 
It  seeks  to  cure,  but  believes  that  "a  fence  at  the  top  of  the 
precipice  is  better  than  an  ambulance  at  the  bottom.*' 
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Report  on  Prison  Labor 
The  report  of  the  committee  on  prison  labor  in  the 
state  of  New  York  makes  a  strong  showing  that  the 
amount  of  competitive  labor  in  the  prisons  is  usually  over- 
rated. An  analysis  is  given  of  the  labor  performed  in  the 
prisons  in  the  year  ending  September  30,  1898,  which 
shows  that  the  earnings  of  the  three  prisons  at  Auburn, 
Clinton  and  Sing  Sing  for  the  year  were  $130,748.69,  and 
the  average  daily  earnings  $430.09.  The  conclusion  is 
that  430  men,  each  capable  of  earning  $1  a  day,  would 
have  produced  the  same  results  as  all  the  convicts  in  the 
state  prisons  engaged  in  competitive  industries.  The 
conclusion  of  the  committee  upon  this  branch  of  the 
inquiry  is  as  follows:  "These  results  lead  us  inevitably 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  wage-earners  of  the  state  can 
not,  as  a  whole,  have  felt  to  any  appreciable  extent  the 
competition  of  convict  labor  as  it  has  been  actually  car- 
ried on  during  the  last  year." 

The  general  conclusions  of  the  committee  are:  First 
—That  the  present  system  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  fur- 
nishing employment  for  all  the  convicts  in  the  state 
prisons.  Second — That  the  financial  results  are  as  yet 
inadequate  and  unsatisfactory.  Third — That  the  labor 
classes  of  the  state  are  not  at  present  suffering  from  the 
competition  of  convicts'  labor  as  the  same  is  carried  on 
in  the  prisons  and  penal  institutions  of  the  state.  Fourth 
—That  the  unsatisfactory  results  up  to  the  present  time 
will  be  in  some  degree  alleviated  by  greater  experience 
and  organization.  Fifth — That  the  principle  of  the  great- 
est diversification  of  industries,  coupled  with  complete 
supply  for  the  special  market  for  any  line  of  goods  manu- 
factured, will  best  preserve  the  laboring  classes  from  con- 
vict competition  in  the  future.  Sixth — That  the  indus- 
tries in  the  penitentiaries  and  marketing  of  the  products 
should  be  placed  under  the  same  control  as  the  industries 
in  the  state  prisons.  Seventh — That  the  cell  systems  of 
the  three  state  prisons  should  be  rebuilt  by  convict  labor, 
and  also  that  a  new  wall  should  be  constructed  at  Sing 
Sing  in  the  same  manner.  Eighth— That  the  policy  of 
prohibiting  by  legislative  enactment  the  employment  of 
convicts  upon  certain  industries  should  be  discounte- 
nanced, and,  generally,  that  if  the  present  system  be 
carried  out  faithfully  and  without  interference  it  would 
demonstrate  within  a  few  years  the  wisdom  of  those  who 
caused  its  adoption,  and  would  prove  a  better  system  of 
convict  labor  than  has  ever  before  been  employed  in  this 
state. 

+ 

Various  Topics 

The  national  conference  of  charities  and  correction  was 
begun  at  Cincinnati,  May  17. 

Baroness  Hirsch's  charitable  bequests  are  published  in  the 
Jewish  Chronicle.  They  amount  in  all  to  46,750,000  francs, 
or  about  $9,350,000. 

Churchman :  The  east-side  parish  workshop,  under  the 
auspices  of  St.  Bartholomew's,  New  York,  is  doing  a  work  of 
quiet  beneficence  that  might  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  other 
cities  and  the  powers  of  less  wealthy  churches.  The  plan  is 
to  secure  an  airy,  sunny  room  in  the  quarter  where  working 
families  congregate,  and  to  afford  employment  for  married 
women  that  may  enable  them  to  tide  over  periods  of  tempor- 
ary strait. 

The  people  of  Boston  are  watching  with  much  interest  the 
progress  of  a  school  for  nurse-maids,  which  was  opened  in 
that  city  a  short  time  ago,  and  which  designs  to  teach  its  pu- 
pils how  to  care  for  their  small  charges,  physically  as  well  as 
menially.  The  course  of  instruction  includes  lessons  in 
bathing,  dressing,  the  diet,  plain  laundry  work,  sewing  and 
mending,  which  are  followed  by  lectures  discussing  the  man- 
agement and  disciplining  of  children,  the  moral  and  intellec- 
tual attitude  of  the  nurse  to  the  children,  the  sort  of  stories 
to  tell  them  and  kindergarten  games  which  may  be  played. 
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Wireless  Telephony 

London  Eltctricity 
In  an  endeavor  to  adapt — even  on  paper— the  princi- 
ples of  "  wireless  telegraphy  "  to  the  sister  service,  tele- 
phony, the  first  essential  divergence  of  the  two  systems  of 
communication,  telegraphy  and  telephony,  presents  itself 
at  once  as  an  obstacle  for  manipulation.  In  telephony 
there  must  be  nowhere  in  the  chain  of  conversions  any 
gross  mechanical  agency,  such  as  a  "  relay  "  or  the  "con- 
tact breaker  "  of  a  sparking  coil,  these  and  kindred  de- 
vices being  much  too  ponderous  and  inert  to  convey  the 
rapid  pulsations  of  a  telephonic  message  The  nearest 
approach  to  a  purely  mechanical  link  in  the  system  is 


TRANSMITTER 


the  "  carbon  "  transmitter  in  all  its  many  modifications — 
"Blake,"  " Hunnings,"  etc.  I  have  endeavored  to  in- 
clude these  two  types  (slightly  modified)  in  an  arrange- 
ment which,  if  experimented  with  and  developed,  would 
perhaps  evolve  into  a  workable  system  of  wireless  tele- 
phony for  moderately  short  distances. 

Briefly,  the  sparking  coil  of  wireless  telegraphy  is  re- 
placed by  an  induction  coil  I  (Fig.  1)  whose  primary  cir- 
cuit receives  its  pulsations  from  an  ordinary  Blake  trans- 
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mitter  when  spoken  into  at  the  mouthpiece,  M.  This 
coil,  in  order  to  produce  sufficiently  long  sparks,  would 
require  to  be  much  more  highly  wound  than  the  little 
coil  found  in  the  transmitter  of  an  ordinary  telephone  in- 
strument. Its  secondary  circuit  is  open,  the  two  ends 
terminating  in  brass  spheres,  S  S,  or,  if  these  proved  to 
have  too  great  an  electric  capacity  to  admit  of  such  rapid 
alternation,  merely  in  two  points.  As  regards  the  length 
of  the  spark  gap,  that  is  determined  by  the  distance  over 
which  the  message  is  to  travel  to  the  receiving  station. 
That  is  all  that  is  comprised  in  the  transmitting  apparatus 
illustrated  in  l*'ig.  1. 

The  receiving  apparatus  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  2.  The 
two  wings,  W  W,  receive  the  pulsations,  but  instead  of 
being  connected  to  the  "coherer  "  of  wireless  telegraphy 
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their  connecting  wires  are  attached  to  the  two  diaphragms 
D  D,  arranged  as  in  the  Hunnings  transmitter,  the  in- 
terspace being  filled  with  granules  of  carbon  or  silver, 
etc.,  as  experiment  might  direct.  These  diaphragms  and 
the  granules  are  included  in  circuit  with  a  battery,  and 
the  coils,  M  M,  which  are  placed  on  the  arms  of  a  mag- 
net whose  poles  are  in  position  behind  the  diaphragm,  D', 
as  in  the  manner  of  an  ordinary  telephone  receiver.  This 
diaphragm  has,  however,  on  the  other  side  of  it,  the  plat- 
inum bead  and  carbon  button  of  a  Blake  transmitter, 
and  this  arrangement  serves  as  a  "  relay,"  so  to  speak,  to 
intensify  the  vibration  received  from  the  wings,  W  W. 
The  platinum  and  carbon  are  circuited  in'the  ordinary 
way  with  an  induction  coil,  I,  and  a  battery  of,  say,  six 
I. eel  a  tic  hi-  cells.  The  secondary  circuit  of  the  coil,  I, 
goes  direct  to  the  ordinary  telephone  receiver,  R.  A  de- 
coherer  can,  if  necessary,  be  connected  in  the  usual  way, 
if  packing  should  occur.  Should  the  vibrations  of  the 
Blake  transmitter  be  too  small,  an  Edison  elcctromoto- 
graph  can  be  used,  as  has  already  been  suggested  by 
another  writer  when  dealing  with  the  subject  of  telephone 
relays. 

The  diaphragms  do  not,  of  course,  represent  a  complete 
or  working  apparatus,  but  it  is  hoped  that  the  arrange- 
ment may  be  favorable  to  practical  development,  and 
that,  at  least,  it  is  not  an  unconscious  plagiarism. 

Bicycling  Without  the  Use  of  Handle  Bars 

British  Mtdital  Journal,  I>ondon 

It  may  be  interesting  to  know  that  the  question  of 
riding  a  machine  without  holding  the  handles  has  been 
investigated  with  the  aid  of  mathematics,  and  the  inquiry 
has  been  successful  in  reaching  conclusions  of  a  practical 
kind.  The  mathematical  part  of  the  investigation  we 
owe  to  Mr.  F.  J.  W.  Whipple,  of  Trinity  college,  Cam- 
bridge. One  of  the  most  interesting  points  worked 
out  was  the  condition  of  stability  in  a  machine  ridden 
without  holding  the  handles.  Sir.  Whipple  finds  that 
there  are  four  "critical  velocities"  connected  by  mathe- 
matical formula.-  for  the  stability  of  the  motion,  which  he 
calls  respectively  V-i,  V-2,  V-3,  and  V-4.  For  veloci- 
ties above  V-l  (that  is,  the  high  velocities)  the  motion  is 
unstable,  but  may  be  rendered  stable  if  the  rider  turns 
the  front  wheel  towards  the  side  at  which  he  is  at  any 
moment  tending  to  fall,  or  by  his  moving  his  body  away 
from  that  side.  The  force  he  has  to  employin  the  former 
case  is  considerable,  and  therefore  not  to  be  recommended. 
In  the  latter  condition  the  distance  he  has  to  move  his 
body  is  small,  and  this  method  of  securing  stability  of 
motion  is  thus  a  practical  one.  For  velocities  between 
V-i  and  V-2  (that  is,  medium  velocities)  the  motion  is 
stable  even  when  the  rider  does  not  move  his  body  or 
make  use  of  his  handles,  and  this  is  the  most  favorable 
velocity  for  all  practical  purposes.  For  lower  velocities, 
less  than  V-2,  the  motion  without  use  of  handles  becomes 
unstable  again,  but  it  can  be  compensated  by  the  rider 
moving  his  body  a  small  distance  towards  the  direction 
to  which  he  is  at  any  moment  tending  to  fall.  It  will  be 
seen  that  this  is  just  the  opposite  to  what  he  has  to  do 
to  secure  stability  when  the  speed  is  above  V-I,  that  is 
high.  For  very  low  velocities  below  V-4  the  stability  of 
motion  is  further  decreased,  and  to  preserve  his  balance 
the  rider  has  to  use  his  handles  as  well  as  to  move  his 
body  ;  the  balance  for  such  low  velocities  is  not,  there- 
fore, automatic,  but  is  a  feat  of  some  difficulty,  and  re- 
quiring constant  attention. 

Coming  now  into  the  region  of  practical  cycling,  Mr. 
Whipple  finds  that  for  a  typical  safety  machine  the  fol- 
lowing are  the  values  in  miles  per  hour:  V-i  =  i2.2, 
V-2  — 10.4,  V-3— 8. 5,  V-4^7.4.  The  practical  conclu- 
sion reached  is  that  a  velocity  of  about  V-2  is  the  most 


important  condition  in  determining  ease  and  stability  of 
riding.  A  rider  moving  at  the  rate  of  about  eleven  miles 
an  hour  on  a  typical  machine  can  therefore  ride  without 
using  his  handles,  and  with  the  maximum  of  case  and 
the  minimum  of  conscious  effort.  What  this  may  mean 
for  the  cycling  enthusiast  it  would  be  difficult  to  estimate. 
.Spinning  along  at  a  speed  of  V-2  miles  per  hour  along  a 
straight  road,  he  can  have  free  use  of  both  his  hands  to 
light  his  pipe  or  to  do  a  number  of  other  things.  Mathe- 
mathics  have  come  to  his  aid  and  proved  that  the  rider 
and  machine  moving  at  V-2  miles  an  hour  are  in  a  con- 
dition of  stable  equilibrium.  He  can  neglect  trifles,  such 
as  little  pebbles,  or  a  small  side  wind  even  when  blowing 
in  gusts ;  for  every  small  displacement  thus  produced  in 
the  moving  system  is  automatically  adjusted.  True,  he 
may  have  to  touch  the  handles  occasionally  to  alter  his 
direction  ;  but  on  the  whole,  and  given  a  wide  path,  he 
can  ride  on  serenely  and  safely.  He  need  not  stoop  or 
lean  forward  any  longer  ;  round  shoulders  will  become  a 
thing  of  the  past.  Secure  in  his  speed  of  eleven  miles  an 
hour,  he  will  for  the  future  sit  erect  as  beseems  a  lord  of 
creation,  and  from  the  proud  height  of  his  machine  feel 
not  only  that  he  can  survey  the  prospect  around,  but  be 
conscious  that  rider  and  machine  are  at  the  time  exem- 
plifying the  doctrine  of  stability  of  motion.  It  remains 
only  to  add  that  Mr.  Whipple's  investigations  also  go  to 
prove  that  a  well  inflated  tire  is  further  conducive  to  such 
stability  of  riding.  Science  has  thus  come  to  confirm 
what  practice  and  experience  have  determined  in  this  as 
in  so  many  other  matters ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  these 
valuable  results  may  not  be  taken  as  a  premium  on 
"scorching." 

+ 

The  Newly  Discovered  Satellite  of  Saturn 

In  the  Harvard  College  Observatory  Circular,  No.  43, 
just  issued,  Professor  E.  C.  Pickering  gives  the  following 
account  of  the  discovery  and  observations  of  the  new 
satellite  of  Saturn  : 


Nearly  all  the  astronomical  discoveries  made  by  the 
aid  of  photography  have  related  to  fixed  stars.  In  the 
study  of  the  members  of  the  solar  system,  the  results  ob- 
tained by  the  eye  are  generally  better  than  those  derived 
from  a  photograph.  For  many  years  it  has  been  supposed 
that  photography  might  be  used  for  the  discovery  of  new 
satellites,  and  in  April,  1888,  a  careful  study  of  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  outer  planets  was  made  by  Professor  William 
H.  Pickering.  Photographs  were  taken  with  the  thirteen- 
inch  Boyden  telescope,  with  exposures  about  one  hour, 
and  images  were  obtained  of  all  the  satellites  of  Saturn 
then  known  except  Mimias,  whose  light  is  obscured  by 
that  of  its  primary.  It  was  then  shown  revolving  in  an 
orbit  outside  of  that  of  Enceladus,  unless  it  was  more 
than  a  magnitude  fainter  than  Hyperion. 

In  planning  the  Bruce  photographic  telescope,  a  search 
for  distant  and  faint  satellites  was  regarded  as  an  import- 
ant part  of  its  work,  and  careful  plates  for  this  purpose 
were  taken  at  Arequipa  by  Dr.  Stewart.  A  careful  exam- 
ination of  these  plates  has  been  made  by  Professor  William 
H.  Pickering,  and  by  superposing  two  of  them.  A  3228 
and  A  32^,  taken  August  16  and  18,  1898,  with  ex- 
posures of  one  hundred  and  twenty  m.,  a  faint  object  was 
found  which  appeared  in  different  positions  on  the  two 
plates.  The  same  object  is  shown  on  two  other  plates  A 
3227  and  A  3230,  taken  on  August  16  and  17,  1898,  with 
exposures  of  sixty  m.  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-two 
m.  respectively.  .  .  . 

The  direction  of  the  motion,  which  is  nearly  towards 
Saturn,  shows  that  the  apparent  orbit  is  a  very  elongated 
ellipse,  and  that  it  lies  nearly  in  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic. 
Professor  Asaph  Hall  has  pointed  out  that  this  is  to  be 
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expected  in  a  body  so  distant  from  Saturn.  The  attrac- 
tion of  the  latter  only  slightly  exceeds  that  of  the  sun. 
Hyperion  appears  as  a  conspicuous  object  on  all  four  of 
the  plates,  and  the  new  satellite  appears  about  a  magni- 
tude and  a  half  fainter  on  it.  The  approximate  magni- 
tude is  therefore  about  15.5.  As  seen  from  Saturn,  it 
would  appear  as  a  faint  star  and  about  the  sixth  magni- 
tude. Assuming  that  its  reflecting  power  is  the  same  as 
that  of  Titan, its  diameter  would  be  about  two  hundred 
miles.  It  will,  therefore,  be  noticed  that  while  it  is  prob- 
ably the  faintest  body  yet  found  in  the  solar  system,  it  is 
also  the  largest  discovery  since  the  inner  satellites  of 
Uranus  in  1851.  The  last  discovery  of  a  satellite  of 
Saturn  was  made  in  September,  1848,  by  Professor  Wil- 
liam C.  Bond,  then  director  of  this  observatory,  and  his 
son  Professor  Geo.  P.  Bond.  The  satellite  Hyperion  was 
seen  by  the  son  on  September  16  and  18,  but  its  true 
character  was  first  recognized  on  September  19,  when  its 
position  was  measured  by  both  father  and  son.  Soon 
afterwards  it  was  discovered  independently  by  Lassell,  at 
Liverpool. 

Professor  William  II.  Pickering,  as  the  discoverer, 
suggests  that  the  name  Phoelie,  a  sister  of  Saturn,  be 
given  to  the  new  satellite.  Three  of  the  satellites — 
Tethys,  Dione,  and  Rhea — have  already  been  named  for 
Saturn's  sisters,  and  two,  Hyperion  and  Japetus,  for  his 
brothers. 

Probable  Origin  of  Continents  and  Ocean 
Depths 

1  rom  an  Address  by  Lord  Kelvin.    Reprinted  in  Stunce,  New 
York,  May  n 

If  the  shoaling  of  the  lava  ocean  up  to  the  surface 
had  taken  place  everywhere  at  the  same  time,  the  whole 
surface  of  the  consistent  solid  would  be  the  dead  level  of 
the  liquid  lava  all  round,  just  before  its  depth  became 
zero.  On  this  supposition  there  seems  no  possibility  that 
our  present  day  continents  could  have  risen  to  their  pres- 
ent heights,  and  that  the  surface  of  the  solid  in  its  other 
parts  could  have  sunk  down  to  their  present  ocean  depths, 
during  the  twenty  or  twenty-five  million  years  which  may 
have  passed  since  the  consistentiur  status  began  or  dur- 
ing any  time  however  long.  Rejecting  the  extremely  im- 
probable hypothesis  that  the  continents  were  built  up  of 
meteoric  matter  tossed  from  without,  upon  the  already 
solidified  earth,  we  have  no  other  possible  alternative 
than  that  they  are  due  to  heterogeneousness  in  different 
parts  of  the  liquid  which  constituted  the  earth  before  its 
solidification. 

The  hydrostatic  equilibrium  of  the  rotating  liquid 
involved  only  homogeneousness  in  respect  to  density  over 
every  level  surface  (that  is  to  say,  surface  perpendicular  to 
the  resultant  of  gravity  and  centrifugal  force);  it  required 
no  homogeneousness  in  respect  to  chemical  composition. 
Considering  the  almost  certain  truth  that  the  earth  was 
built  up  of  meteorites  falling  together,  we  may  follow  in 
imagination  the  whole  process  of  shrinking  from  gaseous 
nebula  to  liquid  lava  and  metals,  and  solidification  of 
liquid  from  central  regions  outwards,  without  finding  any 
thorough  mixing  up  of  different  ingredients,  coming  to- 
gether from  different  directions  of  space — any  mixing  up 
so  thorough  as  to  produce  even  approximately  chemical 
homogeneousness  throughout  every  layer  of  equal  den- 
sity. Thus  we  have  no  difficulty  in  understanding  how 
even  the  gaseous  nebula,  which  at  one  time  constituted 
the  matter  of  our  present  earth,  had  in  itself  a  hetero- 
geneousness from  which  followed  by  dynamical  necessity 
r-urope,  Asia  Africa,  America,  Australia,  Greenland  and ' 
the  Antarctic  continent,  and  the  Pacific,  Atlantic,  Indian 
and  Arctic  ocean  depths,  as  we  know  them  at  present. 

We  may  reasonably  believe  that  a  very  slight  degree 
of  chemical  heterogeneousness  could  cause  great  differ- 


ences in  the  heaviness  of  the  snow  shower  of  granules 
and  crystals  on  different  regions  of  the  bottom  of  the  lava 
ocean  when  still  fifty  or  one  hundred  kilometers  deep. 
Thus  we  can  quite  see  how  it  may  have  shoaled  much 
more  rapidly  in  some  places  than  in  others.  It  is  also 
interesting  to  consider  that  the  solid  granules,  falling  on 
the  bottom,  may  have  been  largely  disturbed,  blown  as  it 
were  into  ridges  (like  rippled  sand  in  the  bed  of  a  flow- 
ing stream,  or  like  dry  sand  blown  into  sand-hills  by 
wind)  by  the  eastward  horizontal  motion  which  liquid 
descending  in  the  equatorial  regions  must  acquire,  rela- 
tively to  the  bottom,  in  virtue  of  the  earths  rotation.  It 
is,  indeed,  not  improbable  that  this  influence  may  have 
been  largely  effective  in  producing  the  general  configuration 
of  the  great  ridges  of  the  Andes  and  Rocky  mountains 
and  of  the  west  coasts  of  Europe  and  Africa.  It  seems, 
however,  certain  that  the  main  determining  cause  of  the 
continents  and  ocean-depths  was  chemical  differences, 
perhaps  very  slight  differences,  of  the  material  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  great  lava  ocean  before  consolidation. 

Elixir  of  Life  from  Goats 

A  discover)-  which,  it  is  claimed,  solves  the  problem 
of  circumventing  old  age,  has  just  been  made  public  by 
Professorsjoseph  R.  Hawley  and  Alex.  C.  Wiener,  of  the 
Chicago  clinical  school.  The  return  to  youth,  it  is  as- 
serted, is  produced  by  hypodermic  injections  of  lymphatic 
fluid  of  animals,  particularly  young  goats.  The  discovery 
was  made  a  year  ago,  and  subsequent  secret  demonstra- 
tions of  its  efficacy  are  asserted.  The  general  theory  of 
the  discovery  is  that,  if  the  mineral  deposits  which  accu- 
mulate in  the  bones  in  the  process  of  life  can  be  replaced 
with  the  "life-cells"  contained  in  the  lymphatic  glands  of 
goats,  deterioration  of  the  bones  will  be  prevented  and 
youth  will  be  retained  in  the  system  much  longer. 

In  one  of  the  experiments  at  the  clinical  school  Dr. 
Hawley  administered  hypodermic  injections  of  the  fluid 
from  the  lymphatic  glands  of  a  goat  to  a  dog  known  to 
be  fourteen  years  old.  A  diagnosis  of  a  portion  of  the 
femur  before  the  injection  showed  the  bone  contained 
large  deposits  of  phosphate,  carbonate  and  soda.  The 
dog  was  watched  carefully  for  two  months,  during 
which  frequent  injections  of  the  lymph  compound  were 
made.  At  the  end  of  that  time  another  diagnosis  showed 
the  larger  part  of  the  mineral  deposits  had  been  removed, 
and  the  animal  was  as  lively  as  a  puppy. 

A  number  of  human  beings,  it  is  said,  have  been  ex- 
perimented on  in  Chicago  in  the  same  way  and  with  the 
same  results.  The  discovery  was  made,  it  is  stated,  by 
Professor  B.  F.  Roberts,  who  spent  thirty  years  upon  the 
theory.  The  specific  purpose  of  the  discoverer  was  to 
find  an  animal  derivative  to  correct  the  effects  of  senility. 
The  anatomical  changes  during  the  infusion  of  the  lymph 
compound  are  described  as  an  infiltration  of  tissues  and 
an  expulsion  of  mineral  deposits  from  human  bones.  The 
apostles  of  the  discovery  do  not  claim  that  a  man  or 
woman  thus  charged  with  goat's  "life  cells"  will  live  for- 
ever, but  they  say  life  will  be  prolonged,  perhaps  doubled. 

* 

The  use  ol  metallic  cores  to  strengthen  mortar  and  concrete 
has  been  the  subject  of  a  recent  investigation  in  France  by  M. 
Consid^re,  and  he  has  concluded,  as  a  result  of  his  experi- 
ments, that  mortar  armed  with  an  iron  core  can  undergo 
without  rupture  an  elongation  twenty  times  as  great  as  would 
be  possible  without  the  core.  The  tests  were  made,  using 
various  mortars  and  concretes  in  pieces  of  square  section, 
sixty  cm.  long  by  six  cm.  in  breadth  and  thickness,  in  which 
were  embedded  rods  or  wires  of  iron.  M.  Consid^re  believes 
that  fewer  cases  of  settling  foundations,  unequal  expansions, 
and  shocks  of  various  kinds  would  occur  if  mortar  with  iron 
or  steel  cores  was  employed  in  the  construction,  and  he  rec- 
ommends wrought-iron  or  hard  steel  for  this  purpose. 
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RELIGIOUS 

Opening  of  the  General  Assembly 
The  general  assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  in 
session  at  Minneapolis,  opened  May  18  with  the  sermon 
of  the  retiring  moderator,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wallace  Radcliffe 
of  Washington.     "The  keynote  of  every  assembly,"  says 


DR.  ROBSRT  P.  SAMPLE 

the  New  York  Observer,  "is  sounded  by  the  retiring 
moderator,  though  the  tone  produced  at  that  time  may 
not  be  maintained  throughout  the  entire  session,  espe- 
cially if  so-called  burning  questions  come  up  for  discus- 
sion." The  part  of  Dr.  Radcliffe's  sermon  most  widely 
quoted  is  that  referring  to  the  five  epochal  events  of  the 
past  year :  the  Spanish-American  war,  Anglo-American 
cooperation,  the  czar's  proposal  for  peace,  the  revolution 
in  China;  and  the  opening  of  the  Soudan.  From  it  we 
take  the  following : 

Today,  as  we  convene  in  general  assembly,  the  peace 
congress  meets  in  the  capital  of  Holland.  The  very  call  is 
the  echo  ol  Christ's  prayer:  Thy  kingdom  come."  That 
congress  declares  that  God  hath  done  great  things  for  us. 
Nations  are  flowing  together.  In  the  presence  of  these  op- 
portunities, the  church  can  not  be  careless.  We  dare  not 
refuse  obedience.  He  calls  us  to  subjugation.  Force  is  the 
only  argument  known  to  savages  from  Joshua  to  McKinley. 
Our  national  life  has  new  impulse  and  dazzling  ambition.  We 
are  looking  out  Irom  our  provincialism  with  an  awakened 
thought  and  high  purpose.  There  are  dreams  of  wealth,  ex- 
tended commerce,  enlightenment,  liberty.  We  have  made 
war  for  humanity.  We  have  conquered  for  humanity.  That 
victory  will  be  a  defeat,  and  that  endowment  a  poverty  and 
destruction,  save  as  through  these  open  doors  the  church  shall 
immediately  am!  enthusiastically  carry  the  vision  of  Jesus 
Christ.  I  believe  in  imperialism,  but  an  imperialism  that  is 
a  beneficent  republicanism.  I  believe  in  a  war  for  humanity, 
but  in  a  war  for  humanity  which  carries  to  humanity  the  en- 
during peace  and  good  will  of  the  gospel  of  Christ.  We  can 
not  escape  responsibility.  Hawaii,  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  the 
Philippines,  these  are  the  summons  of  our  Mediatorial  King. 
Questions  of  politics  do  not  enter  here,  nor  personal  wish.  It 
is  not  a  matter  of  words.  The  man  of  Macedonia  waves  and 
calls  to  us  from  across  the  waters. 

Patriotism  is  not  provincialism  either  in  church  or  state. 
We  will  make  Presbyterians  if  we  can.  If  Presbyterianism  is 
not  suitable  to  the  Philippines,  it  is  not  suitable  to  America. 
If  it  docs  not  belong  everywhere,  it  belongs  nowhere.  If  it  is 
not  adapted  to  all  climes,  it  is  not  adapted  to  any  clime.  It 
is  not  a  narrow  or  provincial  or  local  idea,  but  broad,  cath- 
olic, comprehensive.  But  if  we  are  to  carry  Presbyterianism. 
we  must  carry  some  Christianity  thither.    Not  a  mongrel 


thing,  not  a  false  promise,  but  a  Christianity,  which  works  by 
love,  which  purities  the  heart,  which  overcomes  the  world; 
which,  having  seen  Him,  sees  the  Father,  which  illumines  its 
path  by  the  light  from  His  Word,  which  is  washed  in  the 
blood  of  Calvary  and  hails  Him  Lord  of  all.  When  enter- 
prise, wealth,  morality,  glory,  and  patriotism,  when  opportu- 
nity calls,  woe,  woe  to  us,  if  we  only  stand  by  and  wait  and 
criticise.  Woe  to  us  if  with  hearts  of  courage  we  do  not  leap 
to  duty  and  opportunity. 

The  first  act  of  importance  on  the  part  of  the  assem 
bly  was  the  election  of  a  successor  to  Dr.  Radcliffe.  The 
successful  candidate  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Robert  F.  Sample, 
of  the  Westminster  Presbyterian  church,  of  New  York. 
While  his  election  is  regarded  as  a  triumph  for  the  con- 
servative element  in  the  Presbyterian  church,  Dr.  Birch, 
who  headed  the  committee  which  dismissed  Dr.  Briggs,  and 
Dr.  Shaw,  a  director  of  Union  seminary  and  a  leader  of 
the  liberal  wing,  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  support  of 
their  fellow  presbyter. 

The  session  of  the  second  day  was  devoted  to  the 
consideration  of  reports.  Among  the  most  significant  was 
the  report  of  the  board  of  foreign  missions.  It  says  in  part: 

The  transfer  of  the  Philippine  islands  to  the  United  States 
opened  a  new  field  for  Christian  missions.  The  board  had 
prepared  for  this  event  by  a  conference  with  other  mission. v. 
agencies,  that  there  might  be  no  wasteful  competition  in  the 
new  fields,  and  by  oflering  to  receive  any  contributions  which 
might  be  made  for  a  mission.  Nearly  $10,000  has  been  re- 
ceived for  this  purpose,  and  two  missionaries  sent  to  Manila. 
Other  missionaries  will  soon  be  sent.  The  general  ferment 
in  China  led  to  such  an  openness  to  the  gospel  as  has  never 
been  known  there,  and  the  baptisms  in  our  missions  were 
1.418,  as  compared  with  938  the  previous  year.  The  board 
rejoices  to  report  that  the  y  ear  ends,  as  it  began,  without  any 
deficit.  The  receipts  for  the  year  have  been  $863,743,  as 
compared  with  $88t,$n  for  the  year  1897-8,  the  latter  includ- 
ing the  contributions  for  the  deficit  of  1896-7. 

Much  excitement  was  caused  by  the  West  Point  com- 
mittee report.  This  committee  was  appointed  by  the  last 
assembly  to  lay  before  the  president  of  the  United  States, 
the  secretary  of  war  and  other  officials,  a  protest  against 
giving  permission  for  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel  on  the 
West  Point  reserve.  The  committee  in  its  report  today 
said  that  although  President  McKinley,  Secretary  Alger 
and  Chairman  Hull,  of  the  house  committee  on  military 
affairs,  had  given  "assurances  as  to  their  interest  in  the 
subject  and  their  gratification  at  the  action  of  the  as- 
sembly," the  Roman  Catholic  bill  had  subsequently  passed 
both  houses  of  congress  and  been  signed  by  the  presi- 
dent. The  assembly  took  no  formal  action,  but  indigna- 
tion was  expressed  on  all  sides. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  temperance  says  : 

The  amazing  intelligence  has  gone  abroad  of  the  purpose 
of  the  secretary  of  war  to  still  retain  beer  in  the  army  by 
reading  into  the  act  of  congress  a  meaning  which  its  Iramers 
disavow,  and  which  its  language  never  would  have  suggested 
to  any  plain  reader.  Surely  the  president  will  not  permit, 
even  under  the  flimsy  pretense  ol  legality,  such  flagrant  de- 
fiance of  the  authority  of  law.  Let  prompt  and  earnest  appeal 
be  made. 

The  assembly  had  a  long  discussion  over  the  question 
of  Sunday  observance,  and  nearly  every  speaker  indorsed 
the  report  of  the  committee  on  the  subject,  which  de- 
clared that  "the  American  Christian  Sabbath  is  in  immi- 
nent peril;  in  fact,  in  many  of  our  large  cities  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  land  it  is  already  nearly  lost."  An 
amendment  was  adopted  deprecating  the  secularizing  of 
the  Sabbath  and  recommending  that  on  some  Sunday  m 
October  every  pastor  of  the  church  preach  on  Sabbatb 
observance. 

Dr.  McGiffert's  letter  in  explanation  of  the  alleged 
heretical  teachings  in  his  book,  "The  Christian  Church 
in  the  Apostolic  Age,"  was  referred  without  reading  to 
the  committee  on  bills  and  overtures,  of  which  Pr. 
Radcliffe  is  chairman. 
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The  End  of  the  Whitsitt  Controversy 
The  greatest  interest  of  the  Southern  Baptist  conven- 
tion, recently  held  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  centered  in  the 
acceptance  of  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Whitsitt  from  the 
presidency  of  the  Southern  Baptist  theological  seminary. 
This  action  is  regarded  by  Baptists  as  the  end  of  the  great 
controversy  aroused  by  Dr.  Whitsitt's  views  upon  a  ques- 
tion of  seventeenth-century  English  Baptist  history,  and 
especially  by  his  action  in  bringing  these  views  to  public 
notice  through  unsigned  editorials  in  the  Independent,  and 
more  recently  through  an  article  in  "Johnson's  Cyclopae- 
dia." (See  PrBi.ic  Opinion,  Nov.  4,  1897.)  Two  years 
ago,  at  Wilmington,  N.  C,  the  trustees  of  the  seminary 
put  themselves  on  record  as  sustaining  Dr.  Whitsitt  in  the 
presidency,  despite  his  opinions  on  controverted  points. 
That  position  was  reaffirmed  last  year  at  Norfolk,  Va. 
Dr.  Whitsitt's  case  had  been  carried  to  the  highest  court, 
and  the  result  was  a  vindication  of  the  Baptist  principle 
of  freedom  of  inquiry.  Therefore  the  acceptance  of 
his  resignation,  presented  last  summer  (see  Pi  blic  Opin- 
ion, Aug.  4,  1898)  without  pressure  of  any  sort  from 
the  board,  is  generally  regarded  as  an  easy  way  out  of  a 
perplexing  situation  : 


Bostuti  (Masa.)  Watthman  (Bapt.) 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  opponents  of  Dr.  Whitsitt 
is  the  board  of  trustees  have  never  been  strong  enough  to 
force  him  to  resign  or  to  accept  his  resignation  ;  but  when 
he  had  actually  resigned,  his  supporters  rightly  believed  that 
they  were  free  to  accept  the  resignation.   In  other  words, 
they  stood  by  him  as  long  as  he  stood  by  himself,  but  his 
own  action  made  it  imperative  that  they  should  consult 
the  interests  of  the  seminary,  after  they  had  vindicated 
the  principle  to  which  they  had  committed  themselves  at 
Wilmington.    The  acceptance  of  the  resignation  could 
not  therefore  be  fairly  construed  as  a  victory  for  the  op- 
ponents of  Dr.  Whitsitt.  He  was  not  defeated  or  removed 
by  them.    They  would  have  been  glad  to  force  President 
Whitsitt's  resignation.    Claiming  to  be  true  Baptists 
above  all  others,  they  would  have  been  glad  to  violate  a 
fundamental  Baptist  principle.    And  yet  we  must  do 
justice  to  these  brethren.    They  are  the  "high  church  " 
party  in  our  Baptist  Zion.    To  them  the  form  of  the  or- 
dinance is  so  vital  that  they  conceive  that  any  denial  of 
the  assertion  that  there  has  been  a  regular  succession  of 
baptized  believers  from  the  days  of  the  apostles  to  our 
own  time  invalidates  the  apostolicity  of  all  Baptist 
churches.    These  brethren  are  akin  in   principle  and 
point  of  view  to  the  high -church  Episcopalians  with 
their  doctrine  of  apostolic  succession.     The  difference 
between  the  supporters  and  the  opponents  of  Dr.  Whit- 
sitt is  primarily  one  that  touches  the  very  nature  of  the 
church.    But  the  deeper  aspects  of  the  question  have 
hardly  emerged  in  the  discussion.    As  in  most  matters  of 
this  kind,  while  the  disputants  have  been  conscious  of 
their  underlying  differences,  the  debate  has  turned  upon 
the  accidental  and  superficial  features  of  the  matter. 
Ix>ul»ville  {Ky.)  Christian  Observer  (Pres.) 
This  whole  controversy  is  much  broader  than  its 
mere  personal  aspects  imply.    It  means  much  more  than 
the  dismission  of  Dr.  Whitsitt  from  the  seminary.  It 
raises  the  whole  question  as  to  whether  the  Baptists  of 
the  south  are  to  rest  their  ecclesiastical  validity  on  an  im- 
tnersionist  succession  or  on  the  teaching  of  the  holy 
scriptures.    It  is  the  old  debate  involved  in  the  term, 
"  landmarkism, "  which  implies  that  the  holding  of  the 
historical  continuity  of  the  practice  of  immersion  is  requi- 
site to  orthodoxy  in  the  Baptist  communion,  as  against 
the  simple,  reasonable  view  that  to  find  Baptist  principles 
taught  in  the  word  of  God  is  all  that  is  needed  for  eccle- 
siastical validity.    To  hold  the  former  view  is  to  stand  on 
tne  untenable  ground  which  Rome  takes,  while  to  main- 


tain the  latter. is  to  rest  on  the  true  Protestant  position  in 
regard  to  the  authority  of  holy  scriptures.  From  this 
broader  point  of  view  we  can  not  but  feel  that,  though 
Dr.  Whitsitt  has  gone  down  in  the  conflict,  yet  the  victory 
is  really  with  the  principles  which  he  represents. 

New  York  Independent 

Quite  a  number  of  causes  combined  to  produce  the 
result.  A  desire  for  respite  from  ceaseless  agitation  in- 
fluenced some,  others  felt  that  Dr.  Whitsitt  was  not  gifted 
as  a  leader,  while  a  few  were  displeased  with  him  on  ac- 
count of  his  historical  views.  The  result  is  not  an  out- 
and-out  triumph  for  landmarkism,  but  it  will  give  this 
dogmatic  and  aggressive  wing  of  the  denomination  great 
encouragement.  It  will  be  a  hint  to  them  that  ceaseless 
and  reckless  agitation  will  get  them  pretty  much  anything 
they  want. 

New  York  Examiner  (Bapl.) 
It  was  very  generally  expected  that  there  would  be  a 
contest  in  the  convention,  and  a  hot  one,  over  this  pro- 
longed and  acrimonious  controversy,  and  several  of  the 
delegates  expressed  their  relief  that  it  had  been  avoided 
by  the  action  of  the  board.  Hut  the  friends  of  Dr. 
Whitsitt,  though  as  yet  saying  but  little,  evidently  feel 
that  peace  has  been  bought  at  far  too  dear  a  price. 

The  Study  of  Law  as  a  Training  for  the 
Ministry 

Charles  F.  Thwing,  in  the  New  York  Evangelist  (Pres.)  Con- 
denied  for  Public  Opinion 

I  have  recently  had  an  examination  made  of  the  two 
volumes  of  Sprague's  "  Annals  of  the  American  Pulpit," 
which  relates  to  trinitarian  Congregational  ministers,  for 
the  purpose  of  discovering  what  men  therein  included 
studied  or  practised  law  before  entering  upon  their  pro- 
fessional work  as  clergymen.  We  have  long  known  that 
no  small  proportion  of  our  ministers  in  these  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  years  were  learned  in  the  law.  We 
are  all  aware  that  several  eminent  clergymen  still  engaged 
in  their  work  entered  the  pulpit  either  from  the  bar  or 
from  a  partially  made  preparation  for  the  bar.  Yet  I 
have  been  somewhat  surprised  to  find  that  of  all  the  min- 
isters of  whom  biographies  are  contained  in  the  second 
volume  of  Dr.  Sprague's  annals  about  one  in  every  seven 
had  studied  law. 

It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  no  small  proportion  of 
the  ministers  of  the  Congregational  Church  throughout  its 
history  in  this  country  have  had  the  advantage  of  a  train- 
ing in  and  knowledge  of  the  law.  I  take  it  that  the  ad- 
vantage thus  given  to  the  minister  is  of  very  great  worth. 
The  training  which  a  lawyer  receives  in  preparation  for 
his  profession  is  among  the  most  disciplinary  of  all  studies. 
The  training  consists  largely  in  what  is  the  best  part  of 
any  education,  viz.  :  a  training  in  the  power  of  weighing 
evidence.  A  young  lawyer  of  Boston  writing  of  the 
method  of  Professor  Langdell  of  the  Harvard  law  school 
says:  "  Professor  Langdell  teaches  the  student  to  think 
in  a  legal  manner  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the 
particular  branch  of  the  law."  He  also  says:  "Law 
considered  as  a  science  consists  of  certain  principles  or 
doctrines.  It  is  such  a  mastery  of  these  as  to  be  able  to 
apply  them  with  constant  facility  and  certainty  to  the 
ever  tangling  skein  of  human  affairs  which  constitutes  a 
true  lawyer,  and  hence  to  acquire  that  master}'  should  be 
the  business  of  the  earnest  student  of  the  law."  Such  a 
training  is  of  the  utmost  value  to  any  man,  whether  he  is 
to  become  a  lawyer  or  a  doctor  or  a  minister  or  a  mer- 
chant. But  such  a  training  is  of  special  value  to  the 
minister.  For  the  work  of  the  ministry  is  one  which  in 
its  scholastic  relations  promotes  culture,  but  does  not 
promote  accurate  and  precise  weighing  of  evidence.  The 
minister  does  not  have  the  advantage  of  an  antagonist  to 
question  each  of  the  statements  which  he  enunciates. 
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His  severest  critic  is  himself.  If  this  critic  be  not  well 
trained,  the  minister  is  in  peril  of  becoming  careless  in 
style,  slovenly  in  logic,  inaccurate  in  thinking.  The  ad- 
vantage, therefore,  of  beginning  his  theological  studies 
with  a  mind  accurately  trained  for  the  weighing  of  evi- 
dence is  of  very  great  worth.  So  valuable  does  this  legal 
training  for  a  minister  seem  to  be  that  I  have  frequently 
wished  our  theological  schools  might  introduce  at  least 
one  course  upon  such  a  central  subject  —  the  law  of 
"Contracts"  or  "  Evidence"  with  the  theological  curric- 
ulum. I  do  not  fail  to  recognize  that  there  are  difficulties  in 
the  introducing  of  an  additional  study ;  but  the  argu- 
ments in  favor  are  manifold. 

+ 

The  English  Fight  Against  Seven-Day  Journal- 
ism 

Boston  (Mass.)  Congrtfzationatist.  Eicerpt 
Great  is  the  power  of  the  purse,  but  greater  the  power 
of  public  opinion.  We  have  chronicled  the  aggressive  move- 
ment by  English  Christians,  chiefly  the  Free  churchmen, 
against  "seven-day"  London  journalism.  Banded  to- 
gether in  Free  Church  councils  and  incited  to  action  by 
their  greatest  preachers  and  ablest  religious  weeklies,  they 
had  set  out  to  make  the  proprietors  of  the  London  Mail 
and  the  London  Telegraph  understand,  through  the  use 
of  the  boycott,  that  the  English  Christian  public  felt  it  un- 
necessary to  have  Sunday  wfM'fpapers,  and  that  they  deemed 
it  selfish,  hence  unchristian,  to  impose  upon  journalists 
and  distributing  agents  the  additional  toil  involved.  Al- 
ready signs  of  victory  are  in  sight.  Lord  Rosebery,  the 
influential  and  popular  former  leader  of  the  Liberal  party, 
has  publicly  avowed  his'  desire  that  the  money-making 
enterprise  of  the  proprietors  of  the  J/<//7andthe  Telegraph 
be  given  up,  and  that,  to  quote  his  own  expressive  phrase, 
"  a  truce  with  God  "  be  declared.  He  said  this  in  the 
presence  of  the  offending  proprietors,  Messrs.  Harms- 
worth  and  Lawson,  and  he  went  on  to  state  that  Air. 
Harmsworth  of  the  Mail  was  willing  to  give  up  the  at- 
tempt if  Mr.  I.awson  of  the  Telegraph  also  would  stop. 
Mr.  Lawson's  reply  is  not  published  yet,  but  the  tenor 
of  the  reports  from  London,  sent  in  almost  every  case  by 
men  who  depreciate  Free  Church  movements  usually,  is 
that  trie  fight  on  the  part  of  six-day  journalism  is  won, 
and  that  the  reverse  met  by  James  Gordon  Bennett  a  few 
years  ago  is  repeated  now. 

*ir 

Various  Topics 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale  has  resigned  his  pas- 
torate after  a  service  of  forty-three  years. 

The  general  assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  south, 
in  session  at  Richmond,  Virginia,  elected  the  Rev.  Dr.  John 
F.  Cannon,  ol  Missouri,  moderator. 

The  annual  report  of  the  English  church  army  shows  that 
it  employs  about  seven  hundred  and  fifty  evangelists,  colpor- 
teurs, nurses,  etc.,  and  administers  an  annual  income  ol  about 
£80.000. 

The  Southern  Baptist  convention  has  appointed  ex-Mayor 
Robert  C.  Davidson,  of  Baltimore,  to  represent  it  in  the  dele- 
gation of  English-speaking  Baptists  which  will  petition  the 
czar  of  Russia  to  put  a  stop  to  the  persecution  of  Russian 
Baptists. 

The  Bclmont-Sloane  wedding  has  aroused  the  indignation 
of  both  Protestant  and  Catholic  clergymen.  Bishop  Scar- 
borough, of  the  diocese  of  New  Jersey,  in  his  annual  address 
to  the  Protestant  Episcopal  clergy  last  week,  used  it  as  a  text 
lor  a  sermon  on  the  necessity  of  a  stricter  regard  lor  virtue 
and  decency.  Cardinal  Gibbons  prepared  for  a  syndicate  of 
Sunday  newspapers  a  scathing  arraignment  of  our  present 
divorce  legislation.  President  Patton,  of  Princeton  univer- 
sity, addressing  the  undergraduates  of  that  institution  last 
Sunday,  referred  to  the  wedding  as  -simply  disgusting."  He 
said  it  was  time  "that  Christians  in  this  country  turned  their 
attention  to  fundamental  morals." 


LETTERS  AND  ART 

The  Future  of  Poetry 

Esway  read  at  Cornell  university  by  Professor  Goldwjn  Smith 
Condensed  for  Public  Ohnion 
Is  it  likely  that  humanity,  with  its  affections  and  its 
passions,  its  joys  and  its  sorrows,  its  tragedies  and  com- 
edies, will  cease  to  afford  abundant  material  to  the  poet ; 
Truly,  if  the  necessarian  hypothesis  could  be  made  good 
and  science  could  prove  us  all  to  be  as  Huxley  said  we 
were,  automatons,  mere  machines  of  fate,  much  of  the 
poetry  of  humanity  might  be  lost.  But  the  necessarian 
hypothesis  never  can  be  made  good.  It  must  remain  at 
most  a  hypothesis  forever.  Humanity  in  civilized  coun- 
tries is  all  the  time  growing  more  sensitive,  and  the  more 
sensitive  it  grows  the  more  welcome  to  it  surely  the  de- 
light and  the  balm  of  poetry  will  be. 

Is  it  likely  that  the  sights  and  voices  of  nature  or  the 
general  picturesqueness  and  romance  of  the  outward 
world  will  fail  the  poet  in  the  future  ?  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  as  the  world  fills  up  and  becomes  more  industrial 
and  commercial  it  loses  somewhat  in  romance.  The  rail- 
way invades  the  Westmoreland  lakes  regardless  of  Words- 
worth's protest.  Commerce  is  turning  Niagara  into  an 
electric  machine.  Travel  has  certainly  lost  its  romance. 
A  railroad  runs  up  the  Righi.  In  the  once  secluded  val- 
leys of  the  Alps,  where  you  used  to  wander  with  your 
knapsack  from  one  little  auberge  to  another,  monster  ho 
tels  rise.  The  romance  of  travel  is  now  hardly  to  be 
found  anywhere  but  in  Thibet.  But  neither  the  railroad 
up  the  Righi  nor  the  hotels  under  the  Matterhorn  can 
quench  the  spiritual  glories  of  the  Alpine  snow  peaks. 
Perhaps  human  poetry  has  rather  been  repressed  in  Swii/ 
erland  by  the  overwhelming  poetry  of  nature. 

Will  commerce  and  the  stock  exchange  kill  poetry : 
Athens  was  commercial ;  Rome  was  more  commercial 
than  it  is  commonly  assumed.  The  city  of  Dante  wa-^ 
the  commercial  capital  of  Italy  in  the  middle  ages.  Art 
the  sister  of  poetry,  had  its  seat  in  the  commercial  citso 
of  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  and  Germany,  and  its  best  pa 
trons  in  the  merchant  princes.  Both  poetry  and  art  have 
flourished  most  in  the  gTcat  centers  of  life.  A  banker, 
perhaps,  is  not  likely  to  write  poetry,  though  some  toler- 
able poetry  was  written  by  Rogers,  who  was  a  banker, 
much  as  he  hated  to  be  told  of  it.  Brougham  used  to 
say  that  if  he  heard  that  old  Coutts,  who  was  his  banker 
had  said  a  good  thing,  he  would  transfer  his  account. 
He  would  no  doubt  have  transferred  his  account  in  a 
hurry  if  he  had  heard  that  old  Coutts  had  written  Coler 
idge's  Christabel  or  Shelley's  Skylark.  Nor  is  the  love  of 
money  poetical  or  the  pleasures  in  which  the  greedy  tover> 
of  money  usually  wallow.  But  the  stress  and  strain  of 
this  intense  commercial  and  industrial  life,  instead  o! 
lowering  the  value  of  poetry,  ought  to  enhance  its  value 
as  a  solace  and  relief. 

Will  science  kill  poetry  ?  There  is  a  well-known  pa> 
sage  of  Darwin's  life  from  which  it  would  appear  that  in 
him  science  had  killed  the  higher  aesthetic  tastes.  Hi1 
feeling  for  poetry,  he  confesses,  is  entirely  gone.  But  he 
speaks  of  this  not  as  the  general  effect  of  science,  but 
merely  as  his  own  case,  and  not  as  an  emancipation  but 
as  an  atrophy.  Science  had  not  killed  the  aesthetic  taste* 
in  Huxley  and  Tyndall.  Why  should  the  scientific  vie* 
of  the  world  kill  the  poetical  view  ?  Our  knowledge  of 
the  earth's  motion  does  not  put  an  end  to  sunrise  and 
sunset,  to  the  fresh  glories  of  opening  day  or  to  the  pen 
give  glories  of  its  close.  Tennyson  can  fit  his  poetry  w 
the  scientific  system  ;  Tennyson  can  turn  all  science,  u 
he  can  turn  theology,  sociology  and  philosophy,  into 
poetry. 

Three  first-class  poets,  Tennyson,  Arnold,  and  Brown- 
ing, within  the  last  few  years  have  left  the  scene.  In 
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them  did  the  art  show  any  symptoms  of  decline?  Ten- 
nyson, as  a  poet  of  beauty  in  all  its  spheres,  moral, 
spiritual  or  material,  in  nature  as  well  as  in  man,  seems 
to  me  to  have  been  without  a  peer.  Of  Browning  I  really 
speak  almost  with  trembling,  though  I  happen  to  know 
that  his  great  expositor  in  Cornell  is  now  far  away.  I 
feel  like  a  man  killing  a  cow  in  Ilindoostan.  If  I  fail  to 
see  what  men  of  superior  intellect  and  far  deeper  students 
of  poetry  than  1  am  do  sec,  it  is  ten  to  one  that  the  error 
is  on  my  side.  But  I  have  always  failed  to  see  a  poet 
in  Browning,  except  when,  as  in  the  dramatic  lyrics  and 
other  pieces,  he  is  level  with  the  common  intelligence. 
In  these  I  pay  hearty  homage  to  his  poetic  power,  and 
only  wish  that  he  had  given  us  more  of  them.  In  the 
pieces  which  are  the  special  study  of  the  Browning  clubs 
I  am  unable  to  recognize  either  the  poetic  beauty  of  the 
language  or  the  melody  of  the  verse,  while  the  philosophic 
meaning  I  can  well  understand  needs  Browning  clubs,  and 
very  powerful  Browning  clubs,  to  extract  it.  In  the  dra- 
matic lyrics,  however,  and  other  unmystical  pieces  of 
Browning,  nobody  sees  symptoms  of  decline.  My  con- 
clusion is,  then,  that  of  those  who  are  now  listening  to 
me  many  may  look  forward  to  seeing  the  line  of  great 
poets  renewed,  perhaps  to  seeing  such  another  group  as 
adorned  the  early  part  of  the  century,  with  the  richness 
of  their  poetry  enhanced  by  the  progress  of  thought,  the 
increase  of  sensibility  and  the  deepening  interest  of  life. 

+ 

Rodin's  Views  of  Nature  and  Art 

M.  Auguste  Rodin  is  universally  known  as  thescutptor 
of  the  statue  of  Balzac  which  created  so  great  a  sensation 
at  the  Paris  salon  last  year,  the  statue  that  "he  himself 
claims  "represented  not  only  the  declaration  of  war 
against  accepted  prejudices  and  conventions,  but  the  ex- 
plosion which  shook  Philistia  to  her  foundations."  In  a 
recent  interview,  conducted  by  Rowland  Strong  for  the 
New  York  Times,  M,  Rodin  announced  as  his  gospel  of 
art  the  absolute  worship  of  nature: 


I  think  that  my  doctrine  permits  the  artist  to  view 
nature  with  less  confusion  than  if  he  follow  the  teachings 
and  conventions  of  the  schools.  Nature  is  everything, 
the  ensemble.  All  that  we  have  comes  from  her,  and 
when  we  think  that  we  arc  supplying  her  with  ideas,  we 
are  simply  giving  back  that  which  was  originally  derived, 
in  its  elementary  form,  at  any  rate,  from  nature.  When 
the  artist  says  that  nature  requires  to  be  corrected  he  is 
committing  the  crime  of  lese  nature.  His  presumption  is 
ridiculous.  The  less  can  not  contain  the  greater.  Yet 
that  is  what  he  would  seek  to  prove.  The  fact  is  that 
few  artists  fulfill  their  true  role.  Nature  is  a  jealous  mis- 
tress, and  you  can  not  worship  both  God  and  mammon. 
Sooner  or  later  the  artist,  in  a  great  majority  of  cases, 
submits  to  the  commercial  necessity  of  rendering  nature 
not  as  she  is,  but  as  his  best  customers  wish  her  to  be 
represented.  Then  again  there  are  but  few  artists  whose 
natural  powers  enable  them  to  attain  to  truth.  Some  arc 
endowed  like  monkeys,  and  they  copy,  under  the  belief 
that  they  are  copying  nature,  when  really  they  are  only 
making  more  or  less  grotesque  imitations  of  what  strikes 
their  limited  intelligences. 

Whistler,  though  he  is  a  great  painter,  is  not  a  great 
creator.  He  is  influenced  by  the  conventions  of  the 
schools  and  the  museums.  The  museums  arc  admirable 
in  their  way.  but  we  must  go  to  nature  lirst.  The  artists 
whose  work  we  admire  in  the  museums  went  straight  to 
nature.  They  had  no  museums.  Degas,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  more  of  a  creator,  takes  more  from  nature  than 
Whistler,  but  even  he  is  confined  within  certain  get  lim- 
its; he  does  not  appreciate  sufficiently  the  infinite  gift 
which  nature  offers  to  him.    The  human  form  is  an 


architecture,  a  living  architecture,  but  at  the  same  time 
it  is  made  up  of  an  infinite  combination  of  movements  as 
infinite  as  those  of  the  sand  or  of  the  sea.  Still,  in  spite 
of  this  infinity  of  combination,  the  human  form  is  always 
architectural;  even  in  the  most  violent  movements  it  is 
so,  and  symmetric  as  well.  Its  lines  are  always  simple. 
When,  for  instance,  I  make  a  group  of  two  nude  forms, 
which  is  not  by  any  means  easy,  I  always  keep  to  strictly 
geometric  lines.  For  that  is  the  law  of  nature — a  law  to 
which  there  is  absolutely  no  exception.  Even  crowds 
are  always  quite  harmoniously  grouped.  What  is  the 
cause  of  that  ?  Who  causes  it  ?  We  can  not  tell,  for  we 
are  unconscious  of  most  of  our  own  movements,  of  the 
subtle  springs  which  regulate  the  functions  of  our  own 
bodies.  All  the  movements  of  the  body  are  always  simple 
and  always  beautiful.  They  concord  with  thousands  of 
laws  of  which  we  arc  totally  ignorant.  There  is  a  dis- 
placement and  a  replacement  of  volume,  an  equilibrium, 
volumes  which  balance  one  another.  That  is  movement. 
When  we  are  asleep  every  organ  of  our  body  functions 
perfectly,  and  we  are  unconscious  of  it;  we  are  not  called 
upon  to  supply  nature  with  any  ideas  upon  the  subject. 
And  curiously  enough,  when  I  was  a  lad  I  refused  to 
study  geometry. 

It  is  quite  absurd  to  think  that  you  can  put  anything 
ideal  into  a  human  face.  The  most  proficient  realists 
are  the  best  painters.  This  was  particularly  true  of  the 
ancients,  who  never  practised  sentimentality.  Senti- 
mentalism  is  the  curse  of  modern  art.  The  great  preju- 
dice of  our  epoch  is  that  sentimentalism  can  do  some- 
thing. The  public  thinks  this;  but  then  the  public  only 
understands  a  few  generalities,  and  never  a  universal  law. 
A  young  artist  who  excites  himself  does  nothing  good. 
Sculptors  may  be  in  love,  of  course,  but  the  fact  of  their 
being  in  love  does  not  improve  their  work.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, La  Joconde  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  in  the  Louvre. 
Critics  say  that  the  great  charm  of  the  picture  is  due  to  the 
circumstance  that  Vinci  was  in  love  with  his  model— that 
she  was  his  mistress.  Nonsense  !  Vinci  has  made  horses 
quite  as  beautiful  as  La  Joconde,  and  he  was  not  in  love 
with  them.  A  thing  is  beautiful  when  it  is  well  modeled, 
and  not  otherwise.  Everywhere  is  to  be  found  perfection 
of  form;  divine  nature  is  everywhere.  Remember  this  : 
When  artists  try  to  put  something  of  their  own  into 
nature  it  is  because  they  are  lazy.  They  do  not  want  to 
work. 

An  American  Musical  University 

W.  S.  B.  Mathfws.  in  the  May  Mhsu,  Chicago,  111.  Condensed 
for  Pimur  Opinion 
There  is  great  need  in  this  country  of  what,  for  the 
sake  of  distinction,  I  will  call  an  American  musical  uni- 
versity, the  object  of  which  should  be  to  select  and  fully 
train  artists,  composers,  and  teachers.  Under  the  head  of 
artists  I  would  include  all  kinds  of  music  performers, 
whether  with  voice  or  any  instrument ;  the  idea  being  to 
provide  them  with  the  most  advanced  and  thorough  tech- 
nical training  upon  their  chosen  instrument,  and  to  do 
this  in  connection  with  accessory  studies  such  as  would 
make  them  intelligent,  and,  it  would  be  hoped,  enthusi- 
astic musical  scholars.  An  artist  is  a  performer  who  is 
able  to  interpret  the  musically  beautiful  in  a  way  to  com- 
mend it  to  listeners  ;  in  other  words,  a  performer  who  rises 
above  the  technics  of  his  business  and  becomes  an  enthu- 
siastic musical  disciple.  The  training  for  an  artist,  there- 
fore, would  necessarily  take  a  much  wider  range  than  is 
now  provided  in  almost  any  musical  school  in  the  world. 
In  the  first  place,  of  course,  any  one  intending  to  become 
an  artist  ought  to  study  at  least  two  instruments,  in  order 
to  get  a  certain  amount  of  perspective  and  breadth  of 
view.  A  pianist,  for  instance,  would  be  much  better  for 
a  certain  amount  of  experience  upon  the  violin  or  the 
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organ  ;  a  violinist  should  know  the  piano  ;  a  singer  should 
know  the  piano,  and  so  on.  I'.vcry  artist  also  would  have 
to  be  trained  as  a  composer.  He  would  have  to  know 
the  technics  of  musical  discourse,  the  art  of  musical  in- 
vention and  development  and  the  manner  of  presenting 
musical  ideas  according  to  the  instrument  or  combination 
of  instruments  through  which  he  proposed  to  make  the 
idea  known.  There  would  be  thorough  training  in  har- 
mony, counterpoint,  and  all  the  accessory  branches  of 
higher  musical  composition. 

Such  a  school  could  not  be  supported  by  the  tuition 
fees  of  the  students,  because  this  would  restrict  its  pat- 
ronage to  the  wealthy.  If  a  student  in  the  higher  art  of 
music  is  to  have  these  many-sided  advantages  I  have  de- 
scribed above,  it  means  much  individual  attention  from 
rarely  qualified  masters,  and  this,  in  the  nature  of  the 
case,  is  expensive.  The  musical  university  would  not, 
therefore,  stand  to  the  public  in  a  relation  like  that  of 
the  medical  colleges  to  their  clientele.  The  ideal  of  a 
school  of  this  kind  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  conservatory 
of  Paris,  where  the  government  pays  the  bills,  and  stu- 
dents are  admitted  only  after  very  rigorous  examinations, 
in  which  a  large  number  of  professors  take  part.  The 
object  of  the  conservatory  at  Paris  is  to  find  out  and  train 
artists  and  composers.  The  young  singer  who  takes  first 
prize  at  his  graduation  is  immediately  engaged  at  the 
Grand  Opera  or  the  Opera  Comique  at  a  liberal  salary. 
The  young  composer  who  stands  first  takes  the  prize  of 
Rome,  and  thereupon  has  a  traveling  scholarship  for  three 
years.  All  of  the  good  composers  in  France  have  had 
these  prizes  of  Rome.  Those  who  take  the  second  prizes 
in  these  contests  have  still  attained  a  distinction,  which 
entitles  them  to  professional  recognition,  almost  always 
of  a  remunerative  kind.  As  for  the  remainder,  the  insti- 
tution has  put  its  seal  upon  them,  and  they  have  their 
own  way  to  make  in  the  world. 

This  is  not  a  chimera.  A  comparatively  small  endow- 
ment would  meet  the  necessary  demands.  The  clientele 
of  such  a  school,  if  the  standard  of  admission  were  kept 
sufficiently  high,  would  rarely  exceed  one  hundred  or  one 
hundred  and  fifty  students,  perhaps  after  two  or  three 
years  two  hundred  and  fifty  students  ;  but  if  administered 
in  a  purely  impartial  manner  and  in  a  spirit  of  high  art, 
it  would  be  a  leaven  of  incalculable  value  in  American 
musical  life.  It  would  establish  standards,  very  greatly 
strengthen  the  individual  ideals  of  the  existing  conserva- 
tories, and  might  be  expected  to  result  in  the  occasional 
discovery  of  talents  of  a  high  order,  and  so  at  length  the 
long  sought  for  quantity,  an  American  school  of  music. 

+ 

Death  of  Francisque  Sarcey 

Francisque  Sarcey,  the  famous  dramatic  critic,  died  in 
Paris,  May  1 5.  He  was  born  at  Dourdan,  October  8, 
1828,  and  educated  at  the  normal  school,  where  he  was 
admitted  in  1848,  standing  fifth,  when  M.  Taine  was 
first.  For  some  years  after  his  graduation  he  followed  the 
profession  of  schoolmaster,  but  ultimately  turned  to  liter- 
ature in  Paris,  first  writing  for  Figaro  and  then  for  the 
Rcrue  Europ?enm:  Toward  the  close  of  1859  M.  Sarcey 
entered  on  the  duties  of  dramatic  critic  on  the  new  journal 
of  Adolphe  Guc-roult,  /.'Opinion  X,ilionale,  a  post  he  held 
for  nearly  eight  years,  discharging  his  duties  with  remark- 
able freedom  of  speech  and  with  an  authority  ever  increas- 
ing. In  the  time  of  his  connection  with  this  paper  he 
wrote  also  numerous  other  articles.  In  1867  he  accepted 
the  post  of  dramatic  critic  on  the  staff  of  the  Temps  and 
with  this  important  newspaper  his  reputation  is  most 
closely  associated. 

In  this  capacity  M.  Sarcey  wielded  a  powerful  influence 
for  over  thirty  years.  According  to  the  Syracuse  Post- 
Express,  his  criticisms  were  as  eagerly  read  and  com- 


mented upon  by  millions  of  his  fellows  as  were  the  most 
notable  statesmen's  speeches  on  public  affairs.  Although 
his  opinions  were  not  always  agreed  with,  yet  they  carried 
great  weight  because  of  their  fearlessness,  their  justness, 
from  the  author's  viewpoint,  their  literary  excellence  and 
the  impression  they  left  that  the  critic  knew  what  he  was 
talking  about.  His  judgment  was  not  infallible  ;  but  the 
theater-going  class  relied  upon  it  in  gauging  the  value  of 
productions  and  managers  were  forced  to  heed  it  Be- 
cause of  his  denunciation  of  whatever  seemed  to  him  to 
be  inimical  to  the  betterment  of  the  French  drama,  his  in- 
fluence was  valuable  to  both  dramatic  art  and  the  people. 
About  the  only  English-speaking  critics  who  can  be 
likened  to  him  are  William  Archer  of  London  and  Wil- 
liam Winter  of  New  York  ;  but  owing  to  the  dissimilar 
attitude  of  the  Anglo-American  public  toward  the  theater, 
neither  of  his  distinguished  contemporaries  has  been  able 
to  leave  such  an  impression  on  the  popular  mind  as  he 
was  able  to  do,  although  both  exhibit  an  equal  serious- 
ness of  purpose  and  dignity  in  discussion. 

+ 

Various  Topics 

At  the  Royal  academy  this  year  more  than  1 5.000  pictures 
were  submitted  and  less  than  1,000  hung.  Hereafter  mem- 
bers will  be  allowed  to  offer  only  six  pictures  instead  of  eight 
as  heretolore,  and  others  may  offer  only  three. 

Frank  Vincent,  the  traveler  and  author,  has  just  been  in- 
formed by  the  French  ambassador  at  Washington  that  the 
French  government  has  bestowed  upon  him  the  diploma  and 
decoration  of  officer  of  the  academy  in  token  of  appreciation 
of  his  contributions  to  the  literature  of  exploration  and  dis 
cover)-. 

Princess  Pauline  Mcttcrnich.  the  famous  wife  of  the  Aus 
trian  ambassador  to  Paris  under  the  second  empire,  is  about 
to  publish  her  memoirs.  What  she  could  tell  would  make 
the  liveliest  book  of  the  century,  but  the  princess  has  taken 
to  charitable  works,  and  her  memoirs  will  probably  he 
colorless. 

For  Prince  Bismarck's  monument  to  be  erected  at  Eisen 
ach  over  a  thousand  designs  were  sent  in  by  three  hundred 
competitors.  The  committee  picked  out  three  designs  frorr 
these  as  the  best,  and  on  opening  the  sealed  envelopes  con 
taining  the  artists'  names  found  that  all  three  selected  were 
by  Herr  Kreiss  of  Dresden. 

The  Paris  Gitufris  recently  published  a  symposium  ot 
opinions  of  British  authors  as  to  the  French  writers  most  char 
acteristic  of  the  genius  of  France.  Mr.  Meredith  votes  for 
Montaigne,  Moliere,  La  Bruyere, Renan  and  Racine;  Andrew 
Lang  includes  Victor  Hugo,  Dumas  perc  and  Balzac;  Justin 
McCarthy  proclaims  Montaigne,  Pascal,  Moliere,  Voltaire 
Rousseau  and  Hugo;  Sir  Charles  Dilke  mentions  the  tragedies 
of  Racine. 

From  Literature  wc  quote  the  triolet  which  Austin  Dob- 
son  inscribed  in  an  edition  of  his  works  which  he  gave  as  « 
wedding  present  to  Lord  Crewe  : 
In  the  duo  of  Love 

There  is  little  libretto. 
There  are  few  rhymes  but  dove 
In  the  duo  of  Love. 
Yet  we  prize  it  above 

All  your  epic  falsetto. 
In  the  duo  of  Love 
There  is  little  libretto. 
New  York  Timts  :  Kipling  in  French  must  be  funny,  nay 
seemingly  impossible.    MM.  Fabulet  and  d'Hani£res,  have 
however,  translated  "The  Jungle  Book,"  and  it  becomes  "U 
Livre  de  la  Jungle."     The  old  wolfs  plaint,  "Now  I  rwe 
missed  my  kill,"  sounds  tame  in  "  Je  viens  de  manquer  mi 
proie."    How  cleverly  Kipling  describes  the  camel,  "The 
camel  doubled  up,  camel  fashion,  like  a  two-foot  rule  ! "  This 
is  rendered,  "Le  chameau  se  replia  <i  la  fac.on.des  chameam 
en  equerre."    If  encouraged  by  their  efforts  to  translate  ••  M 
Keepclin."  will  the  joint  Frenchmen  try  the  soldier  stories 
What  an  uncommon  mess  they  are  likely  to  make  of  it : 
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Memorial  Day 

Ukatrice  HaRLOWR,  in  the  May  Woman  i  H»mt  Com/mmim, 
Springfield,  O. 
O'er  the  breadth  of  a  great  republic, 

From  ocean  to  ocean  borne, 
Wherever  the  stars  of  her  banner 

Gleam  out  to  the  light  of  morn; 
From  the  depth  of  her  grain-sown  valleys. 

The  slopes  of  her  wooded  hills, 
In  the  song  of  her  wind-swept  prairies, 

The  rhyme  of  her  peaceful  rills, 
Comes  the  noiseless  tramp  of  an  army, 

Shadowy,  silent  and  gray — 
An  army,  though  vanished  its  legions, 

Yet  lives  in  our  hearts  to-day.  .  .  . 
Not  with  branches  of  yew  nor  cypress, 

But  with  roses  and  blossoms  sweet; 
With  amaranth  and  laurel  above  them, 

And  heart's-ease  fair  at  their  feet, 
While  softer  than  winds  of  the  summer, 

And  sweeter  than  rose's  bloom, 
Are  the  memories  and  love  which  gather 

And  brighten  each  silent  tomb. 
And  though  Time  in  his  march  triumphant 

Bends  all  to  his  final  sway, 
Yet  the  touch  of  the  Great  Ktcrnal 

Is  nearer  than  he  today. 

+ 

Mr.  Huntington  on  Over- Education 

Chicago  (III.)  Timet- fieraU 

The  popular  notion  that  a  person  can  not  have  too 
much  "  education  "  was  vigorously  assaulted  by  Collis  P. 
Huntington  at  the  tenth  annual  banquet  to  officials  of 
the  Southern  and  Pacific  railway  companies  held  at  San 
Francisco.  Mr.  Huntington,  in  fact,  declared  that  the 
cause  of  much  of  the  distress  in  the  country  at  this  time 
is  "over-education  of  the  masses."  In  the  course  of  his 
address  he  is  reported  as  saying: 

While  preparation  for  professional  life  requires  advanced 
knowledge,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  vast  majority  of  our  young 
people  spend  too  many  of  their  vigorous  years  of  youth  inside 
schoolrooms  and  not  enough  in  the  practical  work  of  life. 

It  is  useless  to  dismiss  this  declaration  with  the  obser- 
vation that  Mr.  Huntington  is  not  an  authority  on  educa- 
tional matters;  that  he  is  more  familiar  with  finance  and 
railroading  than  he  is  with  the  theory  and  practice  of 
pedagogics.  There  is  just  enough  truth  in  what  Mr. 
Huntington  says  about  the  distress  of  "  over-education  " 
to  entitle  it  to  serious  consideration.  Mr.  Huntington's 
name  belongs  in  the  long  list  of  Americans  who  have 
achieved  signal  success  in  various  departments  of  endeavor 
—commercial,  political,  industrial — but  whose  educa- 
tional opportunities  in  early  life  were  very  limited  com- 
pared to  those  that  arc  offered  to  the  youth  of  today.  It 
is  also  noted  in  reading  the  biographies  of  men  who  have 
achieved  success  in  this  country  that  a  great  many  of  them 
enjoyed  the  distinction  of  being  at  the  foot  of  their  classes 
in  school  or  college. 

The  question  raised  by  Mr.  Huntington's  observation 
is:  Are  we  gradually  substituting  big  and  ponderous  look- 
ing curricula  for  the  genuine  "education"  that  developed 
the  best  men  of  our  times?  Is  the  modern  high-school 
graduate,  who  has  been  loaded  with  Latin,  trigonometry, 
botany,  chemistry  and  psychology,  better  "educated" 
than  the  country  boy  who  has  learned  "reading,  writing 
and  arithmetic,"  but  in  addition  to  this  knows  all  about 
the  birds,  the  beasts,  and  the  crops,  who  has  cultivated  the 
mechanical  and  constructive  instinct  by  daily  use  of  the 
implements  of  the  farm  and  who  has  developed  a  strong 
body  as  a  vehicle  for  a  receptive  mind  ? 
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The*  question  suggested  by  Mr.  Huntington  turns, 
therefore,  largely  upon  the  meaning  of  the  word  "educa- 
tion." If  it  is  mere  book  learning  acquired  within  the 
walls  of  the  schoolroom  without  much  contact  with  na- 
ture, with  men  or  with  business,  it  will  hardly  be  denied 
that  too  much  of  it  is  a  handicap  rather  than  a  help  in  the 
battle  of  life.  The  popular  notion  that  book  "educa- 
tion "  is  the  sine  qua  nun  of  success  is  already  crowding 
the  professions  and  purely  polite  pursuits  of  life  far  be- 
yond legitimate  demands.  It  will  take  a  long  time  to  rid 
the  public  mind  of  the  notion  that  the  boy  that  can  carry 
home  from  school  the  largest  armful  of  books  is  getting 
the  best  equipment  for  the  business  of  life. 

David  Starr  Jordan  in  reply  to  Mr.  Huntington 

It  is  not  true  that  the  masses  are  over-educated  or  that 
opportunities  for  higher  education  arc  over-developed  in 
America.    It  is  true  that  much  that  passes  for  education 
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is  not  training,  just  as  much  of  that  which  is  called  reli- 
gion is  not  purity  of  heart.  If  the  educated  man  is  un- 
fitted to  take  a  practical  hold  upon  life  either  he  is  not 
worth  educating  or  his  education  is  a  misfit.  An  educa- 
tion that  does  not  disclose  the  secret  of  power  is  unworthy 
of  the  name.  There  are  plenty  of  shirks,  blockheads  and 
misfits  among  college  men.  College  does  not  furnish 
brains.  These  men  can  be  had  tied  in  bunches  at  $50 
per  month.  This  is  the  only  kind  of  college  man  that 
some  very  wealthy  persons  see.  The  better  class  ask  no 
favors.  They  can  take  care  of  themselves.  Many  profes- 
sions are  crowded,  but  the  world  is  wide  open  for  trained 
engineers  or  lawyers  or  doctors,  or,  in  general,  for  all  men 
who  know  and  can  do  something  as  it  should  be  done. 
For  the  thoroughly  trained  man  possessing  common  sense 
and  not  afraid  to  work  at  anything  the  chances  of  life 
grow  better  every  year.  The  best  chances  are  not  always 
in  ways  that  lead  to  wealth.  Life  is  short  and  full  and 
has  many  better  things  than  riches. 

Abram  S.  Hkwitt,  Secretary  of  Cooper  Union 
Mr.  Huntington  bases  his  ideas  upon  his  own  experi- 
ence. He  thinks  that  because  he  got  along  with  little 
schooling  others  can  do  the  same.  What  he  did  learn 
certainly  did  him  no  harm.  He  need  not  complain 
that  boys  do  not  leave  school  early  enough.  Most  of 
them  in  this  city  are  out  of  school  by  the  time  they  are 
fifteen  years  old.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  danger  of 
overeducating  the  masses.  Anything  which  elevates  the 
people  can  do  no  harm.  The  world  progresses  by  the 
dissemination  of  knowledge.  If  knowledge  is  not  a  ben- 
efit we  might  as  well  go  back  to  the  middle  ages.  Any- 
thing which  makes  the  world  better  should  be  encour- 
aged. 
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I'.invARn  Brooks,  Superintendent  of  I'ublic  SchuAs  of 
Philadelphia 

I  do  not  coincide  with  Mr.  Huntington's  view. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  over-education.  Education 
means  development  of  the  physical,  intellectual  and  moral 
nature  of  man.  Education  brings  manhood  and  charac- 
ter to  a  people,  and  in  time  free  institutions  of  the  state. 
The  true  ideal  of  modern  society  and  the  state  is  univer- 
sal education.  Our  difficulty  with  the  Cubans  is  the  lack 
of  popular  intelligence  on  the  island. 

Franklin  MlVkauii,  of  Chicago 

1  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  greatest  deficiency  of 
the  time,  as  well  as  of  all  previous  times,  is  and  has 
been  a  lack  of  education.  The  hope  of  the  future, 
as  1  look  to  it,  lies  in  the  spread  and  deepening  of 
education. 

4* 

Neglected  Graves  of  American  Presidents 

Henry  F.war  Staufkkr,  in  J/orftr't  Wttkly.  New  York.  Con- 
densed for  I'l'iiue  Opinion 

Of  all  the  presidents  of  the  United  States  who  have 
lived  their  allotted  time  and  passed  away  forever  from 
those  scenes  which  formerly  knew  them,  only  three— Lin- 
coln, Garfield,  and  Grant— may  be  said  to  be  worthily 
entombed.  The  graves  of  the  remainder,  scattered  here 
and  there,  are  in  most  cases  only  very  moderately  com- 
memorated ;  and  usually  the  memorial  has  been  erected 
by  the  family  or  friends  of  the  dead,  rarely  by  the  public 
or  the  state.  In  three  instances  forgetfulness  of  the  de- 
parted has  assumed  something  more  than  the  aspect  of 
neglect,  and  the  last  resting-places  of  James  Madison, 
William  Henry  Harrison,  and  John  Tyler  have  for  long 
periods  cither  presented  all  the  melancholy  signs  of  utter 
desolation,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  Tyler,  have  remained 
altogether  unmarked. 

The  pilgrim  who  would  visit  Madison's  grave  must 
first  cross  a  wide  open  field  of  that  red  clayey  briery  kind 
characteristic  of  the  Old  Dominion.  In  the  midst  is  a 
small  burial-plot,  enclosed  by  a  mouldering,  dilapidated 
brick  wall.  The  spot  is  solitary  and  desolate,  and  lonely 
with  that  loneliness  peculiar  to  the  family  graveyard, 
where  fallen  headstones,  sunken  mounds  and  a  wilderness 
of  weeds  attest  but  too  plainly  the  ingratitude  of  the  liv- 
ing throng.  Within  the  enclosure  are  several  graves,  and 
in  one  of  these,  almost  forgotten  in  the  sleep  of  death,  lie 
the  ashes  of  James  Madison,  the  fourth  president  of  the 
United  States,  and  one  of  the  great  men  of  the  nation's 
earlier  history. 

William  Henry  Harrison  died  a  few  weeks  after  assum- 
ing his  duties  as  president;  a  few  days  thereafter  he  was 
buried  in  the  congressional  cemetery  at  Washington;  but  in 
July  of  the  same  year  his  remains  were  removed  to  North 
Bend,  Ohio— Harrison's  former  home,  fifteen  miles  west 
of  Cincinnati— and  there  interred  in  a  vault  on  the  family 
domain,  which  had  been  prepared  to  receive  them.  For 
many  years  thereafter  his  tomb  was  totally  neglected  by 
friends  and  state  and  the  world  at  large.  In  the  summer 
of  1897,  however,  Benjamin  Harrison  rebuilt  his  grand- 
father's tomb,  and,  as  restored,  the  monument  is  worthy 
of  a  kinsman's  memory,  though,  of  course,  it  is  in  no 
sense  a  testimonial  of  a  nation's  reverence. 

Of  all  the  occupants  of  the  presidential  seat,  Tyler 
alone  may  be  said  to  have  been  wholly  and  persistently 
neglected  in  his  place  of  sepulture.  Tyler,  whose  admin- 
istration was  a  stormy  one  and  marked  by  stirring  events, 
died  in  January,  1862,  and  was  buried  with  great  honor 
in  Hollywood  cemetery,  at  Richmond,  Va.,  in  what  is 
known  as  the  "  presidents'  plot."  This  is  a  section  of 
ground  containing  eight  hundred  and  four  square  feet, 
which  was  purchased  by  Governor  Wise  of  Virginia  on 
behalf  of  the  state,  the  original  intention  having  been  to 
bury  therein  all  of  Virginia's  sons  who  attained  to  the 


presidency.  The  plan  failed  of  execution,  however,  and 
James  Monroe  and  John  Tyler  only  have  been  buried  in 
the  presidents'  plot.  They  lie  there,  side  by  side,  in  un- 
disturbed repose.  Monroe's  grave  is  marked  by  a  modest 
monument,  but  only  a  spreading  magnolia  tree  shows 
where  Tyler  takes  his  long  last  rest  ;  and  few  of  those 
who  pass  along  the  cemetery  walks  have  any  idea  that 
beneath  that  little  mound  of  green  lie  the  ashes  of  one 
whose  part  in  American  history  was  neither  languid  nor 
unesteemed  and  small.  Could  the  fulfilment  of  President 
McKinley's  suggestion,  that  the  confederate  cemeteries  be 
placed  under  national  control,  be  better  prefaced  by  any- 
thing than  by  the  erection  over  John  Tyler's  grave  of  a 
fit  memorial,  raised  from  funds  subscribed  by  the  people 
of  the  whole  country  ?  Especially  now,  when  the  flag  of 
the  nation  is  floating  over  distant  lands,  it  is  appropriate 
for  the  American  people  to  remember  that  the  man  who 
was  largely  instrumental  in  securing  the  annexation  of 
Texas  and  the  vast  territory  beyond  sleeps  today  in  an 
unmarked  grave,  unhonored,  and,  so  far  as  the  nation  is 
concerned,  neglected  and  unknown. 


Various  Topics 

Advanced  English  barmaids  object  to  that  name  and  call 
themselves  ••  licensed  victualler's  assistants." 

The  trustees  ol  the  Cincinnati  university  have  elected 
Professor  Howard  Ayres,  of  the  University  of  Missouri,  to 
the  presidency. 

Queen  Victoria  made  her  last  public  appearance  at  the 
laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert  mu- 
seum, I.ondon  last  week. 

The  Russian  government  has  forbidden  Jews  to  reside  in 
St.  Petersburg.  Several  French  Jews  arc  among  those  who 
will  be  compelled  to  leave. 

Any  one  who  calls  a  citizen  ol  Sierra  Leone  a  '•  nigger." 
violates  the  law  ot  the  land,  and  may  have  to  face  a  suit  lor 
damages  assessed  by  a  colored  jury. 

Miss  Winter,  the  English  governess  of  the  queen  of  the 
Netherlands,  has  gone  to  Bucharest,  to  be  governess  to  the 
little  son  and  daughter  of  the  crown  prince  and  crown  prin- 
cess of  Roumania. 

The  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts  has  just  celebrated  the 
eighty-fourth  anniversary  of  her  birth.  Her  fortune,  thirteen 
tons  of  English  sovereigns  (/ 1,800,000),  came  to  her  quite 
unexpectedly  when  twenty-three  years  of  age  from  her  grand- 
father, Coutts  the  banker. 

Dr.  Alexander  J.  Rudolph,  of  the  Newberry  library, 
Chicago,  has,  according  to  the  Chicago  Post,  invented  a  new 
method  of  printing  library  catalogues.  It  is  the  bluc-prini 
process,  and  will,  he  says,  greatly  reduce  the  expense,  besides 
making  it  possible  to  keep  his  catalogues  constantly  up  to 
date. 

State  Senator  Stout,  of  Menominee,  Wis.,  who  was  largely 
instrumental  in  establishing,  with  his  own  means,  a  system  01 
traveling  libraries  in  that  state,  purposes  to  build  severa: 
pieces  of  practical  road  in  his  county  this  summer,  at  his  per 
sonal  expense,  in  order  to  furnish  an  economic  object-lessor, 
to  the  farmers. 

The  HtUn  C.  Juilli,irJ,  a  floating  hospital,  was  launched 
recently  at  Brooklyn.  She  has  a  length  over  all  of  two  nun 
dred  and  fifty  feet,  and  her  tonnage  is  six  hundred  and  eighty 
It  is  expected  that  her  first  trip  in  service  will  be  made  in  July. 
The  first  crib  on  board  has  been  endowed  by  a  society  ol 
little  Brooklyn  girls. 

Cremation,  as  a  mode  of  disposing  of  the  bodies  of  the 
dead,  makes  gradual  progress.  In  New  York  city  it  w*. 
begun  with  nine  in  1885  ;  in  1898  there  were  434.  In  France 
the  increase  amounts  to  a  few  hundreds  a  year.  In  England 
the  movement  in  its  favor  is  accelerated  by  the  difficulty  ot 
finding  space  for  burial  in  the  neighborhood  of  grtit 
cities. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 

The  Miracles  of  Antichrist 

Tkt  Mrrmdtt  <•/  Antkkrltt.  By  Selma  La,.f«i  . ,r. 
Tr.11.lat.-d  by  Pauline  Bancroft  FTach.  Cloth, 
PP.  J7>.  »'-<■»-    Boalon  :  Little,  Brown  ft  Co. 

Selma  Lageri  .Op.  whose  "Story  of 
Gosta  Beriing "  (see  Public  Opinion, 
-9  December,  1898)  placed  her  among 
the  foremost  of  Scandinavian  novelists, 
is  a  native  of  Varmland,  an  isolated 


SELMA  LAOERLOP 

district  in  the  south  of  Sweden,  where  a 
scanty  mining  population  is  scattered  in 
great  tracts  of  forest,  and  large  estates 
cluster  around  the  lakes.  These  are  the 
scenes  she  has  worked  into  her  "  Story 
of  Gosta  Beriing,"  for  which  she  was 
awarded  a  prize  by  the  crown  prince  of 
Sweden.  With  the  money  thus  obtained 
she  was  enabled  to  travel  through 
southern  Europe,  and  the  result  was 
"The  Miracles  of  Antichrist."  the  set- 
ting of  which  is  the  weird  Etna  region 
of  Sicily. 

The  story  is  founded  on  the  legend  of 
the  false  image  of  the  Bambino  of  Ara- 
coeli,  which,  finding  its  way  into  a  vil- 
lage on  Mount  Etna,  brought  various 
blessings  to  those  who  appealed  to  it  for 
help,— the  miracles  of  antichrist.  As 
the  story  progresses  we  recognize  in  the 
legend  an  elaborate  symbolism.  The 
true  image  of  the  Christ  child  stands  for 
Christianity,  the  false  for  socialism, 
which  "  loves,  and  renounces,  and 
teaches,  and  suffers  like  Christianity,  so 
that  it  has  every  resemblance  to  the 
latter."  Its  blessings,  however  are  tem- 
poral rather  than  spiritual, — like  the 
counterfeit  Bambino,  it  bears  upon  its 
crown  the  inscription  :  "My  kingdom  is 
only  of  this  world."  The  parallel  be- 
tween Christianity  and  socialism  is  con- 
tinued in  the  love  story  of  the  sole  sur- 
vivors of  two  families  of  the  old  Sicilian 
nobility.  Gaetano.  the  socialist,  and 
Micaela,  the  Christian.  The  continuous 
story,  however,  is  of  less  interest  than 
the  legends  and  folklore  of  the  Sicil- 
ian peasantry,  told  in  the  lorm  which 
they  have  assumed  among  a  supersti- 
tious and  poetically-minded  people  after 
transmission  from  mouth  to  mouth 
for  hundreds  of  years.  Perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  feature  of  Miss  I.ager- 


lofs  book  is  the  manner  in  which  she 
has  entered  into  the  lives  of  a  people  in 
race  and  temperament  so  remote  from 
her  own,  interpreting  with  the  insight 
of  genius  the  quaint  superstitions,  the 
picturesque  poverty,  the  fierce  vindict- 
iveness,  and  the  impulsive  devotion  of 
these  children  of  nature. 

We  fancy  that  the  translator,  in  order 
to  preserve  the  author's  eccentricities  of 
expression,  has  given  us  a  literal,  rather 
than  a  free,  translation.  There  is  an 
utter  lack  of  any  uniform  style.  Miss 
Lagerltif  writes  impulsively,  running 
hurriedly  over  the  parts  that  arc  simply 
explanatory,  and  dwelling  with  a  sort  of 
ecstasy  on  the  themes  that  appeal  to  her 
intense  love  for  humanity,  or  to  the 
highly  poetic  vein  in  her  nature.  There 
is.  for  instance,  tenderness  and  exquisite 
beauty  in  the  legend  of  The  Bells  of  San 
Pasquale,  stormy  passion  in  The  Sirocco, 
while  between  them  is  wedged  a  chapter 
as  prosaic  and  commonplace  as  a  foot- 
note. One  can  not  read  "The Miracles 
of  Antichrist,"  however,  without  noting 
a  startling  originality,  and  a  touch  of 
that  genius  that  is  said  to  be  akin  to 
madness. 

+ 

The|Modern  View  of  the  Old 
Testament 

Tkt  OU  Ttstnmrm/  /rem  tkt  Mtjm  fMtf  tf  >  imx 
BylheRet.  I.  W.  Battin,  Ph.D.  Cloth,  pp.  354- 
Nrw  York  lames  Pott  *  6,. 
Tiif  title  01  this  book  assumes  that  there 
is  but  one  modern  point  of  view.  The 
character  of  the  contents  shows  that  the 
title  should  read:  "The  Old  Testament 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  radical 
higher  critic."  The  author  has  spent 
ten  years  (p.  315)  in  the  study  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  has  given  us  in  this 
book  a  summary  of  his  main  positions. 
It  is  perfectly  evident  at  the  start  that 
he  has  labored  industriously  and  mi- 
nutely to  have  gleaned  material  from  so 
many  sources,  to  have  weighed  so  much 
evidence,  and  to  have  arrived  at  some 
fixed  conclusions  thus  early  in  his 
career. 

The  scope  of  the  Old  Testament  is 
covered  in  eleven  chapters.  The  point 
of  view  everywhere  within  these  chap- 
ters is  that  of  one  who  sways  back  and 
forth  between  the  ranks  of  the  moderate 
and  the  extreme  radical  higher  critic. 
The  reader  who  desires  to  know  the 
positions  of  Dr.  Driver  and  Dr.  Cheyne 
respecting  the  critical  views  of  the  Old 
Testament  can  not  fail  to  tind  them 
here.  These  are  practically  the  results 
shown  in  the  volumes  of  the  Polychrome 
Bible  already  issued.  Dr.  Batten  vigor- 
ously combats  the  arguments  against 
the  validity  of  critical  results.  His 
statements  and  argumentation,  how- 
ever, often  read  like  those  of  an  advo- 
cate, e.  g.,  "This  statement  is  true,  that 
so  far  modern  archa-ology  has  not 
thrown  a  single  ray  of  light  upon  early 
Hebrew  civilization"  (p.  431.  While 
true  in  and  of  itsell  alone,  it  is  in  a 
wider  sense  quite  misleading.  For 
while  Hebrew  civilisation  is  not  men- 
tioned, we  now  know  for  a  certainty 
that  the  Hebrews  in  Egypt  lived  in  the 
presence  of  the  most  advanced  civiliza- 
tion of  that  early  day;  that  every  great 
nation  with  which  they  came  in  contact 


was  highly  civilized  for  that  day  and  age 
of  the  world.  Archaeology  has  done 
much  to  broaden  our  views  of  Israel's 
early  possibilities,  and  to  lighten  up  the 
dark  problems  of  their  early  national 

The  Book  of  Deuteronomy  is  located, 
as  by  Driver,  in  Josiah's  day.  The 
narrative  of  the  Hexateuch  is  analyzed 
into  its  separate  documents,  on  the  basis 
of  the  principles  laid  down  by  Well- 
hausen  and  others.  The  historical 
books  also  are  compilations  from 
various  sources.  The  prophets  like- 
wise yield  to  many  of  the  prin- 
ciples applied  to  other  books  of  the 
Old  Testament.  "That  many  of  the 
prophecies  in  this  book  [IsaiahJ  do  not 
belong  to  Isaiah  is  clearly  demon- 
strable" (p.  226)  is  a  rather  rash  state- 
ment. Demonstration  in  purely  literary 
matters  is  impossible. 

Again,  the  author,  with  Cheyne, 
Wellhauscn  and  others,  rejects  the 
validity  of  the  headings  of  the  Psalms 
(pp.  280-1).  though  on  insufficient 
grounds,  as  we  think.  The  author  asks 
and  answers  this  question:  "Are  there 
any  Davidic  Psalms?  I  can  only  say 
frankly  that  I  am  unable  to  answer  Yes. 
and  am  not,  with  my  present  light,  will- 
ing to  answer  No."  The  fact  is,  he  is 
inclined  to  believe  that  David  was  not 
a  singer,  and  may  not  have  written  any 
psalms  at  all.  Nothing,  apparently, 
should  then  prevent  his  taking  the  posi- 
tion of  Cheyne,  and  affirming  that  there 
is  not  onc-cntire-pre-exilic  Psalm. 

In  conclusion",  the  positions  laid  down 
in  this  volume  are  those  found  in  the 
works  of  Briggs,  Driver,  Wellhauscn, 
Bacon  and  Addis.  They  show  the  re- 
sults of  a  critical  analysis  of  the  Old 
Testament  made  on  the  basis  of  an  evo- 
lutionary theory  applied  to  the  origin 
and  growth  of  the  literature  of  the  He- 
brews. The  Messianic  or  moral  teach- 
ings of  the  Old  Testament  seem  not  lo 
have  claimed  the  author's  attention. 
To  serve  the  purpose  for  which  this 
book  was  written,  viz..  to  present  the 
results  of  a  radical  Biblical  criti- 
cism, it  is  an  admirable  document,  and 
as  such  deserves  wide  attention. 

I.  M.  P. 

+ 

England  in  the  Age  of  WycklirTe 

England  in  tkt  Af  of  WrtUiff:  By  Ciom.a  Mac- 
aiilav  TaKvar.VAK.  Cl"th  pp.  380.  14-  New 
York    Ungmans.  Grero  &  Co. 

This  monograph  on  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant eras  in  the  development  of 
English  liberty  will,  we  believe,  take  a 
permanent  place  among  the  best  his- 
tories of  the  English  people.  One  is 
apt  to  overlook  the  meaning  of  the  title; 
this  is  not  a  history  of  Lollardry,  it  is  a 
history  of  England  between  the  years 
1376  and  1385,  the  closing  years  ot 
Wyckliffc's  life.  Of  course,  in  tracing 
the  origin  and  in  pointing  out  the  in- 
fluence of  this  period,  the  author  goes 
far  before  and  far  ahead  of  the  years 
mentioned.  Only  the  strictly  political 
history  is  confined  to  the  ten  years  fol- 
lowing 1376. 

Wyckliffe,  "the  morning  star  of  the 
reformation,"  bore  the  first  brunt  of  the 
struggle   against   "the   power  of  the 
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mediaeval  church  in  all  the  prestige  of  a 
thousand  years'  prescriptive  right  over 
man's  mind."  When  this  star  arose  the 
spiritual  domination  of  the  clergy, 
though  still  very  strong,  was  weaken- 
ing, but  its  political  and  social  strength 
was  at  its  height.  The  movement  aet 
on  toot  by  the  teachings  of  Wyckliffe 
developed  into  a  direct  attack,  not  only 
upon  the  doctrines  and  usages  of  the 
church,  but  upon  its  intellectual  superi- 
ority, its  political  privileges  and  its 
wealth.  ••  Wyckliffe.  in  spite  of  some 
crudity  of  thought  and  utterance,  was 
the  only  man  of  his  age  who  saw  deeply 
into  the  needs  of  the  present  and  the 
possibilities  of  the  future,  and  his  life 
had  had  an  incalculable  effect  on  the  re- 
ligion of  England,  and  through  religion 
on  politics  and  society."  (Page  169.) 
Mr.  Trevelyan  points  out  that  Wyckliffe 
was  not  a  "serious  politician;"  he  had 
no  hopes  of  the  immediate  success  of  the 
reforms  he  urged.  He  sought,  rather, 
'•to  begin  a  movement  of  thought  which 
should  bear  fruit  in  ages  to  come." 
The  impractical  side  of  his  teachings  is 
thought  to  be  indicated  by  his  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  church  disestablish- 
ment; "in  the  same  way,  he  carried  to 
an  equally  extravagant  length  his  theory 
that  the  life  of  a  priest  should  be  purely 
spiritual."  He  even  objected  to  the 
attendance  ol  the  clergy  at  lectures  on 
law  and  physical  science,  his  idea,  for 
which  the  author  does  not  give  him 
credit,  doubtless  being  that  these 
measures  were  necessary  to  the  sep- 
aration of  the  church  from  secular 
affairs. 

The  chapter  upon  the  peasants'  rising 
of  1381  is  one  to  which  the  reader  of 
this  book  will  turn  again  and  again,  it 
shines  out  even  above  the  brilliance  of 
the  whole  study.  In  that  the  demand 
for  personal  freedom  was  lor  the  mo- 
ment crushed,  and  that  an  end  was  put 
to  all  chance  of  philanthropic  legislation 
in  the  direction  of  the  emancipation  of 
the  serfs,  the  rising  was  a  failure.  "But 
the  memory  of  this  terrible  year  must 
certainly  have  acted  in  another  way." 
The  landlord  had  learned  to  fear  his 
serf,  and  the  peasantry  was  not  tamed 
by  the  terrors  of  royal  justice.  "No  one 
can  be  sorry  that  the  rising  was  putdown. 
Though  as  a  protest  it  was  perhaps  use- 
ful, as  a  revolution  it  could  have  only 
led  to  anarchy.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
would  be  rash  to  regret  that  it  took 
place.  It  was  a  sign  of  national  energy, 
it  was  a  sign  of  independence  and  self- 
respect  in  the  medi.rval  peasants,  from 
whom  three-quarters  of  our  race,  in  all 
classes  and  in  every  continent,  de- 
scended. This  independent  spirit  was 
not  lacking  in  France  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  but  it  died  out  by  the  end  of 
the  hundred  years'  war.  .  .  .  But  in 
F.ngland  there  has  been  a  continuous 
spirit  of  resistance  and  independence,  so 
that  wherever  our  countrymen  or  kins- 
men have  gone,  they  have  taken  with 
them  the  undying  tradition  of  the  best 
and  surest  freedom,  which  'slowly 
broadens  down  from  precedent  to  prece- 
dent.'" (Page  255.)  This  paragraph 
is  a  very  clear  analysis  of  the  cITcct  of  a 
particular  event,  and  a  passage  of  par- 


ticular interest  to  the  "kinsmen"  men- 
tioned; it  is,  besides,  a  good  example  of 
the  clearness  and  force  of  the  whole 
study. 

+ 

Briefer  Notice* 

Of  "Nursery  Ethics,"  by  Florence 
Hull  Winterburn,  of  which  we  have 
just  received  a  new  edition,  we  have  al- 
ready spoken  in  the   highest  praise. 


f-rtnlitfirct    "  f-rrm  Ikt  CkiltTi  StamJ/  v./  " 
FLORENCE  HULL  WINTERBURN 

There  are  really  no  limits  to  the  good 
the  book  might  do  if  it  were  read  in 
every  household.  We  also  received 
•From  the  Child's  Standpoint,"  by  the 
same  author,  a  collection  of  studies  of 
child  nature  and  child  life,  continuing 
in  a  sense  the  cultivation  of  more  per- 
fect relations  between  child  and  parent 
that  was  begun  in  "Nursery  Ethics." 
Its  suggestions  for  the  better  training  of 
children  and  for  the  establishment  of  a 
better  understanding  between  parent 
and  child  are  literally  to  be  numbered 
by  hundreds.  (Cloth,  $1.25.  Baker  & 
Taylor  Co..  New  York.) 

The  most  striking  feature  of  Mrs. 
Wharton's  collection  of  stories,  "  The 
Greater  Inclination,"  is  her  absolute 
mastery  of  detail.  From  cover  to  cover 
there  is  not  a  trace  of  haste  or  careless- 
ness, not  a  lapse  from  faultless  English 
and  the  most  approved  methods  of  style. 
Even  in  conversation  we  find  such  pol- 
ished bits  as  "She's  like  one  of  those 
old  prints  where  the  lines  have  the 
value  of  color,"  and  "  He  came  out 
of  the  test  more  monstrous  than  ever, 
as  an  ugly  image  reflected  in  clear  water 
is  made  uglier  by  the  purity  of  the  med- 
ium." But  in  spite  of— perhaps,  because 
of — all  this  perfection  of  minutia.at  least 
two  of  the  stories,  A  Journey  and  The 
Twilight  of  the  God,  narrowly  escape 
being  "splendidly  null."  Mrs.  Wharton 
is  at  her  best  in  The  Muse's  Tragedy  and 
The  Pelican.  In  these  she  has  given  us 
excellent  portraits  of  two  radically  dif- 
ferent types  of  women  :  the  first,  one 
who  wears  a  mask  to  the  world  reveal- 
ing herselt  through  soul-searching  and 
self  analysis;  the  second,  one  who  never 
detects  the  shallows  of  her  nature  so 
apparent  to  those  about  her.  i  Cloth, 
pp.  254,  $1,50,  Charles  Srribner's  Sons, 
New  York.) 


It  is  a  long  time  since  we  read  a  more 
conscientiously  written  story  thin  Mr. 
Eden  Phillpotts's  "Children  0/ the  Mist." 
and  if  this  author  does  not  reap  an  ade- 
quate reward  for  the  work  he  has  done 
here  and  tor  what  he  has  been  doing  in 
the  last  few  years,  it  will  be  because 
novel  readers  are  blind  to  his  merit  and 
not  because  the  merit  does  not  exist. 
The  story  itself  is  not  remarkable  in  any- 
way. The  father  of  a  Devon  maid, 
Phoebe  Lyddon,  attempts  to  marry  her 
to  Jan  Grimbal,  not  such  a  bad  sort  as 
he  at  first  appears,  but  another  suitor. 
Will  Blanchard,  secures  the  prize,  sud- 
denly returning  from  a  long  absence  on 
the  eve  of  Phoebe's  marriage  to  Grimbal 
and  secretly  marrying  her  himselt. 
Grimbal  discovers  that  Blanchard  has 
deserted  from  the  army  and  for  ten  years 
he  holds  over  his  successful  rival  the 
prospect  of  his  betrayal,  a  nice  refine- 
ment of  revenge.  The  merit  of  the 
book  lies  almost  wholly  in  the  manner 
in  which  the  story  is  told.  We  see 
through  the  Devonshire  ha/e.  a  commu- 
nity of  people  whose  character,  speech, 
pleasures,  and  trials  are  reproduced  to 
the  life.  It  is  safe  to  predict  great  things 
lor  this  author  if  he  continues  along  the 
lines  he  has  already  laid  down.  (Cloth, 
J 1. 50.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New 
York.) 

Delicate  in  thought  and  expression, 
yet  fraught  with  depth  of  meaning  are 
the  lyrics  by  William  Young,  brought 
together  under  the  title  of "  Wishmaker'-, 
Town,"  and  not  the  least  enjoyable  part 
of  the  little  volume  is  the  introductory 
note  by  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich.  The 
springtime  throbs  in  many  lines,  al- 
though, as  Mr.  Aldrich  says,  the  author 
has  not  escaped  the  m<i/<t<fit  du  sitcft. 
and  pessimism,  too,  finds  expression. 
Yet  the  opening  lines, 

••  Awake  I  Awake  !  all  living  things 
that  be 
In  nest  and  fold!" 
and  the  song  of  the  dower-seller 
with  its  tribute  to  "  the  violet  of  the 
wood"  which  "is  the  love  of  maiden- 
hood," give  the  book  a  right  to  come 
forth  again  with  the  Mowers,  and  right 
glad  are  we  that  these  quaint  verses 
have  been  rescued  from  the  oblivion  of 
the  last  few  years.  'Boards,  Si.  Boston, 
Lamson,  Wolffe  &  Co.) 

"Through  the  Storm"  is  the  title  of 
a  series  of  sketches  graphically  present- 
ing Turkey's  persecutions  of  the  Arme- 
nians, as  they  fall  upon  the  particular 
characters  who  have  a  place  in  almost 
all  the  chapters.  After  one  becomes 
acquainted  with  these  characters  their 
hardships  are  naturally  more  impres- 
sive than  a  description  of  the  hardships 
of  the  whole  people  would  be.  Avetis 
Najrarbck.  editor  ol  the  Huntekak.  the 
organ  of  the  Armenian  revolutionary 
party,  is  the  author,  and  his  most  in- 
teresting subjects  are  the  members  of 
this  party.  There  is  a  crudeness  of  ex- 
pression at  times  that  is  due,  we 
imagine,  to  the  work  of  the  translator, 
Mrs.  L.  M.  Elton;  this  impression, 
however,  may  be  unjust.  (Cloth,  pp. 
3:2.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New 
York.) 
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NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK 

TUESDAY,  MAY  16 

Domestic.  -  -  Rear-Admiral  Watson 
sailed  from  San  Francisco  for  Manila  to 
succeed  Admiral  Dewey  in  command 
....  Attorney -General  Monnett.  of  Ohio, 
testified  regarding  the  Standard  Oil 
company  before  the  industrial  commis- 
sion in  Washington ....  Indictments 
against  the  principals  and  alleged  con- 
spirators in  the  cigar-sump  counterfeit- 
ing case  were  found  by  the  United  States 

grand  jury  in  Philadelphia  The  navy 

department  has  distributed  the  guns 
captured  from  the  Spanish  fleet  near 
Santiago  among  a  number  of  towns  and 
cities. 

Foreic.n.-  Eight  alleged  former  Brit- 
ish officers  were  arrested  at  Johannes- 
burg on  a  charge  of  high  treason  

Marchand  s  expedition  was  reported  to 
be  in  good  health,  and  was  expected  to 

reach   Jiboutil  on  May  t6  British 

troops  took  the  city  of  Kow-Loon,  dis- 
arming the  Chinese  forces  Advices 

from  Brazil  said  that  the  American  con- 
sulate  at  Manaos  was  stoned  and  the 
coat-of-arms  torn  down  after  the  Wil- 
mington's departure  for  Iquitos  The 

earl  of  Strafford  was  killed  bv  a  train 
neat  Hatfield.  England. 

WEDNESDAY,  MAY  l" 

Domestic. — General  Lawton,  having 
captured  San  Isidro,  Luzon,  has  sent 
his  advance  column  to  pursue  the  Fili- 
pinos beyond  that  town  An  expedi- 
tion under  Major  Kobbe  has  been  sent 

to  reinforce  Lawton  President  Mc- 

Kinley  cabled  to  Manila  his  congratula- 
tions to  General  Lawton  and  the  men 
of  his  command ....  It  was  announced 
that  the  president  had  not  considered 
the  question  of  calling  an  extra  session 
of  congress ....  A  proposal  to  submit 
the  Alaskan  boundary  question  to  arbi- 
tration has  been  made. ..  .The  gunboat 
Wilmington  has  ascended  the  Amazon 
river  to  Iquitos,  Peru. 

FOREIGN.—  The  seven  Englishmen 
who  were  arrested  at  Johannesberg, 
South  African  republic,  were  arraigned 
at  Pretoria  and  remanded  to  jail  for  a 

fortnight  British  troops  occupied  the 

city  of  San-Chun,  in  the  Hong  Kong 
Hinterland,  without  opposition  Ma- 
jor Marchand'sexpedition  reached  Jibou- 
til. on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa  

Queen  Victoria  laid  the  foundation- 
stone  ol  the  Victoria  and  Albert  muse- 
um A  strike  of  dock  men  of  the  An- 
chor and  Allan  lines  took  place  at  Glas- 
gow. 

THURSDAY,  MAY  |8 

Domestic—  Aguinaldo  is  reported  to 
have  accepted  terms  of  peace  offered  by 
the  American  Philippine  commissioners, 
and  to  have  started  his  representatives 
to  Manila  ;  the  rebel  leader  is  described 
as  sitting  indoors  crying,  while  his  de- 
moralized army  is  disintegrating.  .  .  . 
General  Maximo  Gomez  issued  a  mani- 
festo in  Havana  reviewing  his  part  of 
the  negotiations  with  General  Brooke 
. . .  .War  department  officials  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  war  in  the  Philip- 
pines was  practically  at  an  end.  .  .  .The 
Nicaraguan  canal  commissioners  have 
•greed  on  a  route  for  the  proposed 


waterway. . . . Rear-admirals'  commis- 
sions were  issued  to  eight  bureau  chiefs 
of  the  navy  department. ..  .The  Rev. 
Dr.  Robert  F.  Sample,  of  New  York, 
was  chosen  moderator  of  the  Presby- 
terian general  assembly  at  Minne- 
apolis. 

Foreign— The  peace  conference  con- 
vened in  preliminary  session  at  The 

Hague  Paris  postmen  went  out  on 

strike  owing  to  the  refusal  of  the  senate 
to  pass  a  bill  increasing  wages.... 
Counsel  for  Colonel  Picquart,  impris- 
oned in  Paris  in  connection  with  the 
Dreyfus  case,  has  asked  for  his  release 
....  President  Kruger's  reform  propos- 
als were  submitted  to  the  raad  ;  in  the 
house  of  commons  Mr.  Chamberlain 
made  a  statement  about  the  proposed 
conference  between  President  Krtlger 
and  Sir  Alfred  Milner  regarding  the 
grievance  of  the  Uitlanders. 

FRIDAY,  may  19 

DOMESTIC.—  President  McKinley 
started  from  Hot  Springs  on  his  return 

to  Washington  The  members  of  the 

commission  to  inspect  isthmian  canal 
routes  will  soon  be  appointed  by  the 

president  The  reconvening  of  the 

Anglo-American  joint  high  commission 
is  said  in  Washington  to  depend  on  the 
disposition  made  of  the  Alaskan  bound- 
ary question  ...  .Charles  R.  Buckalew, 
formerly  United  States  senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  died. 

Foreiun.— Chiefs  of  the  delegates  to 
the  peace  conference  at  The  Hague  met 
and  agreed  on  the  appointment  of  three 

committees  The  czar  has  taken  steps 

to  end  the  transportation  of  convicts  to 

Siberia  Riots  took  place  in  Paris  and 

Algiers,  following  the  acquittal  of  Max 
Regis,  a  leader  of  attacks  on  the  Jews. 

SATURDAY,  MAY  20 

Domemic— President  McKinley  re- 
turned to  Washington  The  Filipino 

peace  envoys  reached  Manila  and  asked 
for  an  armistice,  which  was  refused  by 
General  Otis;  General  Otis,  however, 
ordered  his  commanders  to  refrain  from 
making  aggressive  movements  until 
further  orders. ..  .Secretary  Alger  ap- 
proved General  Brooke's  plan  for  dis- 
posing of  the  arms  of  the  Cuban  sol- 
diers, and  ordered  that  payment  of  the 
$3,000,000  be  begun  at  once.... Ad- 
miral Dewey  sailed  from  Manila  for 
home  in  the  cruiser  Olympia. 

FOREIGN.— The  second  sitting  of  the 
peace  conference  was  held  atThe  Hague; 
in  a  speech  to  the  delegates  M.  de  Staal. 
the  president,  brought  arbitration  to  the 
forefront  as  a  feature  of  the  conference's 

deliberations  Twelve  workmen  were 

killed  in  Crefeld,  Prussia,  by  the  col- 
lapse of  a  huilding  King  Humbert 

opened  the  international  exhibition  of 
electricity  and  the  national  exposition 
of  the  silk  industry,  commemorative  of 

Volta's  discovery,  at  Como  Sarah 

Bernhardt  appeared  as  Hamlet  at  her 
theatre  in  Paris.... The  attempt  to 
make  the  anniversary  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
death  the  occasion  for  a  great  party 
demonstration  similar  to  the  Conserva- 
tive Primrose  day  in  England  is  a 
failure. 

SUNDAY,  MAY  31 

DOMESTIC-  President  McKinley  an- 


A  lamp  does  not  burn  very 
well,  and  eats  its  bead  off 
in  chimneys,  unless  you  use 
the  chimney  made  for  it. 
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nounced  important  changes  in  the  tariff 
laws  of  Cuba,  Porto  Rico  and  the  Phil- 
ippines...  .Commissioners  to  the  Pres- 
byterian general  assembly  filled  nearly 
all  the  pulpits  of  the  churches  in  Minne- 
apolis and  St.  Paul. ...  It  was  reported 
that  the  Republican  caucus  committee 
had  agreed  on  a  plan  of  currency  re- 
form. . .  .News  was  received  of  the  de- 
struction of  Dawson  City  by  fire,  April 
21;  loss,  $2,000,000. 

Foreign.— The  adjournment  of  the 
reichstag  has  been  agreed  to,  and 
consideration  of  the  meat  inspection 
bill  has  been  postponed  to  the  autumn. 

 Notable  courtesies  were  extended 

to  Archbishop  Ireland  and  Minister 
Storer  at  Brussels  . .  .The  town  of  Por- 
osow,  Poland,  was  destroyed  by  fire; 
twelve  lives  were  lost  and  thousands 
were  made  homeless.  ...  A  monument 
to  M.  Sadi-Carnot,  fourth  president  of 
France,  was  unveiled  at  Dijon. . .  .The 
steamship  Paris,  of  the  American  line, 
struck  an  outlying  ridge  near  the  Man- 
acles, off  the  Cornish  coast;  all  her  pas- 
sengers and  mail  were  saved. 

MONDAY,  MAY  22 

Domestic— President  Schurman  of 
the  United  States  Philippine  commis- 
sion submitted  (o  the  Filipino  peace 
commissioners  a  scheme  of  government 
for  the  islands  providing  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  principal  officials  by 
the  president  and  the  election  of  minor 
ones  by  the  natives. . .  .Gen.  Shatter  was 
directed  to  prepare  a  camp  at  San  Fran- 
cisco lor  the  reception  of  the  volunteers 
about  to  return  from  Manila. ..  The 
United  Slates  supreme  court  adjourned 
for  the  term,  having  transacted  an  un- 
usual amount  of  business. ..  .The  re- 
port of  a  fight  between  the  Detroit  and 
a  Nicaraguan  gunboat  at  Bluefields  is 
discredited  by  officials  in  Washington 
....Representative  A.  J.  Hopkins,  of 
Illinois,  made  a  statement  in  support  of 
his  candidacy  for  the  speakership. 

Foreicn — Peace  delegates  agreed  on 
the  appointment  of  presidents  of  the 
various  committees  A  correspond- 
ent of  a  London  paper  says  that  the  al- 
leged conspiracy  in  Johannesburg  was 

hatched  by  Boer  officials  Riotous 

strikers  have  been  shot  down  by  police- 
men in  Riga,  capital  of  the  Baltic  prov- 

ince  of  Lavonia  The  River  Volga 

has  overflowed  and  greatly  damaged 
sections  of  Russia. 
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BUSINESS  AND  FINANCE 

The  Business  Situation 


IRON  AND  SIKH. 
A"';  Krnin..  New  York.  May M 

While  buying  200.000  tons  Bessemer 
pig  at  Pittsburg  gave  reason  for  the  ad- 
vance in  price  to  $16.50,  with  Grey 
Forge  quoted  at  $15  per  ton.  it  is  not 
quite  as  clear  as  it  might  be  that  the 
output  which  was  255.000  tons  weekly, 
according  to  the  Pittsburg  record,  and 
has  since  been  largely  increased  by  the 
addition  of  many  furnaces,  will  continue 
to  fall  below  the  demand.  For  the  re- 
quirements in  various  departments  for 
manufactured  products,  it  must  be  re- 
cognized, is  scarcely  measurable,  and 
does  not  seem  as  much  diminished  as 
might  l>e  expected  by  higher  prices  and 
long  delay  in  delivery.  In  plates,  for 
instance,  the  demand  covers  many 
thousand  tons  for  bridges  at  Chicago 
and  at  Pittsburg,  and  one  Philadelphia 
concern  accepted  seven  thousand  tons 
and  afterwards  was  obliged  to  refuse 
more,  one  other  concern  in  the  same 
city  refusing  over  12,000. 

WHEAT 

Wheat  has  been  rising  during  the 
past  week  about  four  cents,  and  nobody 
can  tell  why,  although  the  exports  in 
the  past  two  weeks  have  been  10,569,006, 
flour  included,  against  8,135,124  last 
year.  Better  shipments  were  expected 
after  the  opening  of  navigation,  and 
there  is  really  no  use  in  considering  the 
dreams  of  western  speculators  and  crop 
reports  at  this  time.  No  one  can  form 
a  fair  judgment  at  the  middle  or  May 
regarding  the  output  which  will  be 
visible  to  everybody  in  the  middle  of 
July.  The  best  that  can  be  done  is  to 
accept  the  crop  reports,  official  and 
other,  with  almost  indefinite  allowances. 
Better  shipments  are  expected  after  the 
opening  of  navigation,  and  are  in  fact 
coming,  the  outward  movement  from 
Duluth  alone  in  two  weeks  reaching 
nearly  four  million  bushels.  Lack  of 
rain  in  California  has  caused  a  large  re- 
duction in  all  estimates  for  that  state, 
and  Pacific  exports  are  decreasing,  as 
holders  are  less  ready  to  accept  current 
prices  with  the  prospect  of  a  shortage. 

WOOL  AND  COTTON 

Speculators  are  doing  a  large  busi- 
ness in  wool,  some  foreign  and  some 
American.  They  have  bought  about 
seven  million  pounds  Australian  wool  in 
bond  here,  as  is  now  reported,  and  about 
1,000.000  lbs.  domestic  Territory  wool 
is  also  said  to  have  been  sold  for  export 
at  about  42  cts.  clean.  But  this  does 
not  cast  much  light  on  the  question 
whether  the  speculative  sales  abroad 
have  yet  been  covered,  or  will  be  within 
a  short  time,  nor  is  there  any  indication 
that  the  market  here  will  respond  to  the 
temporary  foreign  demand.  The  orders 
for  woolen  goods  are  decidedly  better, 
and  although  the  woolen  association  is 
not  yet  in  operation,  it  seems  to  have 
given  a  certain  kind  of  confidence  to 
prices  in  the  woolen  goods  department. 
Cotton  declined  a  small  fraction  on  Mon- 
day owing  to  freer  port  movement,  which 
made  it  probable  that  at  the  end  of  this 


week  the  amount  in  sight  would  about 
equal  last  year's  record-breaking  figures. 
But  there  was  a  recovery  of  all  the  de- 
cline in  middling  uplands  and  a  net  gain 
in  option  prices. 

RAILROAD  EARNINGS 

Earnings  on  United  States  roads  dur- 
ing the  month  of  April  were  larger  by 
4.0  per  cent  than  last  year,  and  larger 
by  17.2  per  cent  than  in  1892,  and  the 
returns  for  May  thus  far  show  again  of 
26.5  per  cent  over  1892.  The  fact  that 
American  transporting  interests  are 
prospering,  is  realized  by  English  oper- 
ators who  have  pushed  up  quotations 
more  than  once,  and  are  supposed  to 
have  bought  200,000  shares  or  more  in 
their  belief  that  the  weakness  here  had 
no  solid  reason,  nor  has  it  except  in  the 
industrial  lines  which  Europe  does  not 
hold. 
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Financial 

THE  MONEY  MARKET 

C*mmtrcial  *m  ('  Financial  CkrtaitU.  New  York. 
May  as 

The  market  for  money  has  been  easier 
this  week.  There  was  a  little  disturb- 
ance Monday,  due  to  the  panic  in  stocks 
on  Saturday  caused  by  the  sudden  death 
of  Mr.  Flower.  That  event  and  panic 
were  followed  Monday  by  quite  a  gen- 
eral calling  for  more  margins,  but  all 
traces  of  the  disturbance  quickly  disap- 
peared. Money  on  call,  representing 
bankers'  balances,  has  loaned  at  the 
stock  exchange  during  the  week  at  4  per 
cent  and  at  2  per  cent,  averaging  about 
3#  per  cent.  Time  contracts  on  good 
mixed  stock  exchange  collateral  are 
quoted  at  3)4  4  per  cent  for  all 
periods  from  four  to  six  months,  and 
there  is  only  a  slight  inquiry  for  shorter 
dates.  On  loans  with  a  moderate  ad- 
mixture of  listed  dividend-paying  indus- 
trial stocks  the  rate  is  4  per  cent  for  four 
to  six  months.  Commercial  paper  con- 
tinues in  good  demand,  especially  from 
out-of-town  buyers.  Rates  are  (a, 
3i+  per  cent  for  sixty  to  ninety  day  en- 
dorsed bills  receivable,  3  V  (<>  4%  per 
cent  for  prime  and  4  %  (a:  5  per  cent  for 
good  four  to  six  months'  single  names. 
Bankers  who  are  in  a  position  to  be 
good  judges  of  the  situation  express  the 
opinion  that  after  the  more  imporlantof 
the  new  combinations  of  capital  arc  fi- 
nanced, money  will  gradually  grow  still 
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INVESTMENT  SECURITIES. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE 

The  tone  of  the  foreign  exchange 
market  has  been  generally  strong  this 


week.  The  supply  of  bankers'  and  1 
mercial  bills  has  been  small,  and  though 
sufficient  for  ordinary  requirements,  the 
offerings  were  inadequate  to  meet  the 
urgent  inquiry  early  in  the  week,  and 
rates  were  advanced.  It  is  reported 
that  the  demand  above  noted  was  due  to 
settlements  in  connection  with  the  Bal- 
timore and  Ohio  railway  reorganization 
scheme.  Some  observers  claim  to  have 
knowledge  of  a  speculative  movement 
in  exchange,  based  to  some  extent  upon 
the  reports  of  shortage  in  the  winter- 
wheat  crop,  and  thus  account  for  the 
sharp  fluctuations  which  have  recently 
been  noticeable.  Others  who  are  usu- 
ally well  informed  attach  little  im- 
portance to  the  movements  in  the  mar- 
ket this  week.  Until  commercial  bills 
grow  more  plentiful,  easier  rates  can 
not  be  expected.  The  market  closed 
firm  on  Friday  at  4.8sX@4.85#  for 
long.  4.87 #@4.87J»/  for  short,  and  4-88 
(0)4. 88y  for  cables.  Commercial  on 
banks,  4.84  ,V  (04-85,  and  documents  for 
payment,  4. 84(54.85.  Cotton  for  pay- 
ment, 4.84^0*484^;  cotton  for  ac- 
ceptance, 4.84^(04.85,  and  grain  for 
payment,  4.841^(554.85. 

THE  STOCK  MARKET 
BrmJstrttt' New  York,  May  >o 

The  indisposition  of  the  general  pub- 
lic to  buy  stocks,  and  the  tendency  to 
reduce  long  holdings  was  marked.  The 
strength  of  the  bond  market  and  the 
advance  of  government  bond  values,  to- 
gether with  the  relative  steadiness  of 
the  dividend  -  paying  stock  list,  was 
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taken  into  account  by  the  market,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  granger  shares 
seemed  heavy — a  fact  attributed  to  the 
continuance  of  unfavorable  crop  rumors. 
The  support  was  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  week  largely  concentrated  in  the 
Flower  stocks  and  the  industrials. 
Sugar  was  made  active  and  strong 
again,  and  further  recoveries  scored  in 
People's  gas,  Federal  steel,  Brooklyn 
rapid  transit  and  their  companions. 
The  decision  of  Governor  Roosevelt  to 
call  an  extra  session  of  the  New  York 
legislature  for  the  purpose  of  amending 
the  Ford  franchise  tax  bill  was  another 
incident  having  a  favorable  efTect  on 
speculative  sentiment.  Nevertheless, 
by  Thursday  a  renewed  reaction  took 
place  in  the  Flower  stocks  and  industri- 
als, while  the  support  seemed  to  shift 
to  the  grangers  and  the  dividend  pay- 
ers. On  Friday  the  market  was  gener- 
ally dull  and  irregular,  and  showed  a 
renewed  disposition  to  sell  off. 

BANK  CLEARINGS. 

Bank  clearings  for  the  week  note  the 
quieting  influences  of  an  advancing  sea- 
son, but  the  total,  51,909,403,066,  while 
10  per  cent  less  than  last  week,  is  44  per 
cent  larger  than  in  this  week  a  year 
ago,  and  95  per  cent  larger  than  in  the 
corresponding  week  of  1897.  Compared 
with  1896,  bank  clearings  are  93  per 
rent  heavier,  and  compared  with  the 
corresponding  week  in  1892,  a  period 
of  very  heavy  clearings,  the  increase  is 
55  per  cent.  Business  failures  for  the 
week  Dumber  166,  against  169  last 
week,  2ti  in  this  week  a  year  ago,  245 
in  1897,  216  in  1896,  and  206  in  1895. 
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Foreign  Opportunities  for  American 
Trade 

The  construction  of  the  Cuban  Ferro- 
Carril  Central  (Central  railroad)  is 
shortly  to  be  undertaken;  advices  have 
been  received  that  the  company  is  about 
to  open  offices  in  Havana,  at  the  Span- 
ish Bank  building.  Mr.  Todd,  one  of 
the  leading  members  of  the  syndicate 
interested  in  the  railroad,  will  shortly 
arrive  from  London,  having  with  him 
credits  to  the  amount  of  J  10,000,000 
with  which  to  negotiate  for  other  rail- 
roads. The  vast  products  of  Puerto 
Principe  and  Santa  Clara  with  railroad 
facilities  will  be  able  to  reach  the  sea- 
ports, and  agricultural  pursuits  will 
have  an  impulse  in  the  western  part  of 
the  island  that  will  probably  surpass 
expectations. 

»    •  • 

From  South  Africa  recent  advices 
show  that  the  demand  for  mining  ma- 
chinery on  the  Witwatersrand  will  be 
maintained.  Deep-level  ventures  are  at 
work  in  all  directions,  and  in  nearly 
every  instance  the  results  are  of  the 
most  satisfactory  kind.  The  required 
capital  for  mechanical  equipment  is  said 
to  be  ready.  What  this  means  is  thor- 
oughly understood  by  six  or  eight  en- 
gineering firms  in  this  country  who  are 
today  successfully  competing  in  mining 
machinery  in  the  South  African  field. 
As  many  other  items  go  with  machinery, 
constituting  a  bright  prospect  for  trade 
with  South  Africa,  the  late  news  as  to 
new  mining  undertakings  is  of  general 
interest. 

•  •  • 

There  appears  to  be  a  noticeable  im- 
provement in  the  transactions  for  the 
Venezuelan  market.  Quotations  for 
larger  quantities  than  usual  arc  being 
asked  for  by  merchants  for  several  man- 
ufactured articles.  In  such  items  as 
paper,  rope,  hardware,  domestics  and 
manufactured  iron  desirable  transac- 
tions will  follow.  In  the  provision  line 
individual  orders  figure  quite  heavily, 
and  this  week  has  brought  large  orders 
for  flour,  lard  and  hams. 

•  •  • 

Trade  with  Mexico  has  improved  con- 
siderably since  the  first  of  the  month, 
the  value  of  orders  being  larger,  and  the 
prospect  of  a  favorable  increase  in  cer- 
tain manufactured  articles  is  anticipated 
by  several  merchants  interested  in  the 
trade.  Hardware,  stationery,  railroad 
material  and  wall-paper  are  a  few  of  the 
lines  in  which  a  material  increase  of 


business  is  expected.  The  inability  on 
the  part  of  mills  to  deliver  rails  as  fast  as 
purchasers  require  them  has  somewhat 
checked  railroad  construction  in  some 
parts  of  Mexico,  and  daily  inquiries  are 
going  to  European  competitors  more  be- 
cause of  early  deliveries  than  considera- 
tion of  price. 

•  •  • 

Our  reports  of  the  distribution  of  our 
exports  are  evidently  misleading.  Con- 
sul Stowe  of  Cape  Town  reports,  for  in- 
stance, that  a  Pittsburg  iron  company 
has  received  an  order  for  the  supply  of 
iron  piping  for  Johannesburg,  South 
African  Republic,  which.it  is  estimated, 
will  amount  to  $1,000,000;  but, as  it  was 
secured  through  a  London  house,  the 
iron  will  not  appear  in  the  imports  to 
South  Africa  as  coming  from  the  United 
States.  This  is  only  one  of  the  items  for 
which  South  Africa  does  not  get  credit 
as  an  importer  from  America. 

•  •  • 

A  new  company  has  just  l>een  formed 
in  St.  Petersburg,  Russia,  with  a  capital 
of  10,000,000  roubles,  under  the  name  of 
St.  Petersburg  ship-building,  machinery 
and  mechanical  factories,  for  the  pur- 
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pose  01  erecting  large  engineering  works. 
A  site  for  the  new  works  was  Selected 
and  machinery  will  be  purchased  on  an 
extensive  scale.  Purchases  of  material 
will,  it  is  said,  begin  early  in  June. 

•  •  • 

A  very  complete  report,  on  some  im- 
portant articles  having  an  extensive  call 
from  foreign  countries  at  Smyrna,  Tur- 
key, has  just  been  received  from  the 
agent  of  the  United  Exporters'  and 
Traders"  Association  of  New  York. 
Now  that  there  arc  facilities  for  direct 
trade  with  Turkey,  and  the  field  offers 
inducements,  it  is  believed  that  those 
manufacturers  who  will  establish  a  trade 
will  be  able  to  hold  it. 

•  »  • 

Particulars  of  the  new  Syria-Ottoman 
railway,  which  is  to  run  from  Haifa,  near 
Beirut,  to  Damascus,  and  thence  to  the 
Persian  gulf,  have  been  furnished  the 
stale  department  by  United  States  Con- 
sul Rayndal  at  Beirut.  He  says  the 
Thames  iron  works,  one  of  the  contract- 
ors, being  crowded  with  orders,  the 
rails  and  rolling  slock  for  this  road  will 
be  bought  in  the  United  States. 
»    •  • 

In  the  first  three  months  of  this  year  the 
Manchester  England  exports  to  Cuba, 
Porto  Kico  and  the  Philippines  amounted 
to  $467,240.44.  The  principal  items  for 
Cuba  were  :  Cotton  piece  goods.  $1 17.- 
000:  linens,  $108,500;  cotton  and  wor- 
sted and  worsted  stuffs.  $41,800; 
handkerchiefs,  $10,400,  and  felt  and 
straw  hats.  $9,35°.  Nearly  $13,000 
worth  of  iron  and  steel  was  sent  to  the 
l'nilippines.  A  report  from  Antwerp 
says  that  $86,000  worth  of  rice  has  been 
shipped  from  that  port  to  Cuba  in  the 
past  four  months.  The  southern  states 
should  at  least  supply  the  Cuban  rice 
demand. 

•  •  * 

Twenty  thousand  dollars'  worth  of 
sugar  machinery  was  shipped  to  Cuba 
this  week. 


Anecdotes 

At  a  dinner-table  the  other  evening 
it  was  remarked  that  no  one  seemed  to 
know  the  Christian  name  of  the  new 
president  of  the  French  republic.  •■  We 
used  to  hear,"  said  a  guest,  "of  Jules 
Crefy,  Casimir  Perier,  Sadi  Cannot,  and 
Felix  Faure,  but  no  one  seems  to  know 
the  Christian  name  of  M.  Lou  bet. 
"Oh,  I  know  it."  said  an  ingenuous 
young  lady;  -  I've  read  it  several  times. 
It's  1  Conspue*.' " — Argonaut. 

When  Peter  Dunne,  of  Doolcy  fame, 
was  at  the  Player's  club,  in  New  York, 
some  months  ago.  to  him  was  intro- 
duced Richard  Harding  Davis,  in  face- 
tious mood.  Why,  Mr.  Dunne,"  said 
Davis.  "I  expected  to  see  you  in  chin 
whiskers."  ••  Why.  Mr.  Davis,"  Dunne 
replied.  1  expected  to  find  you  in  a 
shirt-waist." 

The  most  -  talked  -  of  verses  Oliver 
H.erford  ever  wrote  were  submitted  to 
the  editor  of  Lift,  and  they  were  re- 
turned, not  once,  but  twice.  They 
started  on  their  third  journey  to  Life, 
accompanied  by  a  no(e  to  the  editor. 
■  My  dear   Mr.  Mitchell,"  it  began. 
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"  During  your  recent  absence  from  your 
office,  your  office-boy  has  been  return- 
ing masterpieces,  one  of  which  I  in- 
close. Please  remit  at  your  earliest 
convenience."  And  the  editor  did  re- 
mit. 

Bret  Harte  is  so  frequently  compli- 
mented as  the  author  of  "  Little 
Breeches."  that  he  is  almost  as  sorry  it 
was  ever  written  as  is  Colonel  John 
Hay.  who  would  prefer  his  fame  to  rest 
on  more  ambitious  work.  A  gushing 
lady,  who  prided  herself  upon  her  liter 
ary  tastes,  said  to  him  once:  "My 
dear  Mr.  Harte.  I  am  so  delighted  to 
meet  you.  I  have  read  everything  you 
ever  wrote,  but  of  all  your  dialect  verse 
there  is  none  that  compares  to  your 
•Little  Breeches.'"  -I  quite  agree 
with  you.  madam,"  said  Mr.  Harte,  "  but 
you  have  put  the  little  breeches  on  the 
wrong  man." 

A  Scotch  farmer,  celebrated  in  his 


neighborhood  for  his  immense  strength 
and  skill  in  athletic  exercises,  very 
frequently  had  the  pleasure  of  contend- 
ing with  people  who  came  to  try  their 
strength  against  him.  Lord  D.,  a  great 
pugilistic  amateur,  went  from  Ixjndon 
on  purpose  to  fight  the  athletic  Scot. 
The  latter  was  working  in  an  inclosure 
at  a  little  distance  from  his  house  when 
the  noble  lord  arrived.  His  lordship 
tied  his  horse  to  a  tree  and  addressed 
the  farmer.  ••  Friend.  I  have  heard 
marvelous  reports  of  your  skill,  and 
have  come  a  long  way  to  see  which  of  us 
two  is  the  better  wrestler."  The  Scotch- 
man, without  answering,  seized  the 
nobleman,  pitched  him  over  the  hedge, 
and  then  set  about  working  again 
When  Lord  D.  got  up  the  farmer  said  : 
••  Well,  have  you  anything  to  say  to 
me  ? "  "  No,"  replied  his  lordship,  ••  but 
perhaps  you'd  be  good  enough  to  throw 
me  my  horse." 
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AMERICAN  AFFAIRS 

The  Latest  Propositions  to  the  Filipinos 
May  22  President  Schurman  of  the  United  States 
Philippine  Commission,  submitted  the  following  proposi- 
tions to  the  Filipinos.  The  native  delegates  with  whom 
he  conferred  were  unauthorized  to  approve  any  conditions 
of  peace  : 

While  the  final  decision  as  to  the  form  of  government 
is  in  the  hands  of  congress,  the  president,  under  his  mili- 
tary powers,  pending  the  action  of  congress,  stands  ready 
t«  offer  the  following  form  of  government  : 

A  governor  general  to  be  appointed  by  the  president. 

A  cabinet  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor  general. 

All  the  judges  to  be  appointed  by  the  president. 

All  the  heads  of  departments  and  judges  to  be  either 
Americans  or  Filipinos,  or  both. 

A  general  advisory  council,  its  members  to  be  chosen 
by  the  people  by  a  form  of  suffrage  to  be  hereafter  care- 
fully determined  upon. 

The  president  earnestly  desires  that  bloodshed  cease 
ind  that  the  ptople  of  the  Philippines  at  an  early  date 


enjoy  the  largest  measure  of  self-government  compatible 
with'  peace  and  order. 

Philadelphia  (Pa.)  ItJgtr  (Ind.  Rep.) 

This  plan  would  form  a  sufficiently  strong  government 
under  the  military  power  vested  in  the  president,  and 
through  it  the  people  may  gradually  learn  how  to  govern 
themselves.  The  question  of  the  suffrage  must  neces- 
sarily remain  in  abeyance  until  the  federal  government 
has  better  knowledge  of  all  the  factors  of  the  problem. 
Educational,  property  and  other  qualifications  for  the 
voting  privilege  must  be  considered  with  great  care  and 
deliberation.  By  the  plan  proposed  the  general  advisory 
council  is  to  be  selected  by  the  Filipinos,  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  more  extended  self-rule  in  the  indefinite  future 
Tuition  in  self-government  in  the  Philippines  must  begin 
at  some  period.  Complete  self-government  should  be  the 
goal,  however  remote,  of  every  American  colony.  The 
voting  privilege,  in  the  meantime,  ought  to  be  held  up 
as  the  reward  of  thrift,  education  and  civilization.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  the  form  of  government  the  British 
have  adopted  for  the  Straits  Settlements,  where  the  popu- 
lation is  composed  of  Chinese  and  Malays,  and  where 
the  conditions  do  not  differ  greatly  from  those  to  be  found 
in  the  Philippine  group.  The  government  consists  of  a 
governor  appointed  by  the  crown,  assisted  by  an  execu- 
tive council  of  eight  members  and  a  legislative  council  of 
eight  official  and  seven  unofficial  members,  also  appointed 
by  the  crown.  Two  additional  unofficial  members  are 
appointed  by  the  chambers  of  commerce  at  Singapore  and 
Pcnang.  The  law  of  the  colony  is  the  common  and  stat- 
ute law  of  England  supplemented  by  local  laws  and  ordi- 
nances. The  inhabitants  do  not  vote  for  members  of 
either  the  executive  or  the  legislative  council ;  but  in  our 
announced  frame  of  government  for  the  Filipinos  the 
people  may  vote  (upon  the  terms  yet  to  be  formulated) 
for  the  advisory  council,  which  corresponds  practically 
with  the  legislative  council  of  the  Straits  Settlements. 
From  this  it  appears  that  it  is  proposed  to  give  the  Fili- 
pinos a  larger  measure  of  self-rule  than  the  English  have 
given  the  Malay  settlements  of  the  region. 

New  York  Tribunt  (Rep.) 

There  is  some  reason  to  doubt  whether  the  concilia- 
tory policy  which  the  commission  has  pursued,  apparently 
further  than  the  military  authorities  deemed  wise,  has  not 
been  adroitly  used  by  the  Philippine  leaders  to  encourage 
resistance  and  to  keep  alive  the  hope  that  the  Americans, 
wearied  by  reported  losses,  are  growing  more  anxious  for 
peace.  Professor  Schurman  is  reported  as  saying  that  he 
found  the  Filipinos  disposed  to  treat  the  Americans  as 
cowardly  and  yielding  in  disposition,  and  saw  that  a  dis- 
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play  of  force  was  necessary  at  first,  but  that  it  should  be 
followed  by  conciliation.  The  military  authorities,  on 
the  other  hand,  held  that  no  terms  or  conditions  could  be 
made  until  complete  surrender  had  established  the  au- 
thority of  the  United  States  against  a  rebellion  which  was 
entirely  without  reason.  The  correspondence  which 
General  Otis  has  forwarded  appears  to  sustain  this  view, 
both  as  to  the  wanton  unreasonableness  of  the  attack 
upon  American  forces  in  February  and  as  to  the  futility 
of  negotiations  since.  If  the  proposal  of  forms  of  gov- 
ernment which  are  extremely  liberal,  and  obviously  more 
liberal  than  General  Otis  was  authorized  by  the  president 
to  state  in  the  proclamation  published,  tends  to  create 
the  impression  that  resistance  and  losses  and  lapse  of  time 
are  weakening  the  American  purpose,  it  may  be  found  a 
mistake,  as  the  military  authorities  arc  said  to  consider 
it.  If  the  proposal  of  terms  had  been  cunningly  drawn 
out  by  Philippine  leaders,  only  to  be  used  to  encourage 
their  followers  to  continue  guerilla  warfare  in  the  moun- 
tains, and  to  further  preparations  which  United  States 
forces  will  have  but  limited  power  to  prevent  during  the 
rainy  season,  the  proposal  may  appear  a  mistake  of  some 
consequence. 

New  Yorlt  World  (Dcm.) 
The  "form  of  government "  now  suggested  for  the 
Philippines  is  a  combination  of  the  Spanish  and  the 
English  colonial  systems.  There  is  nothing  American 
about  it.  What  is  there  in  our  constitution  or  our  his- 
tory to  warrant  the  appointment  by  the  president  of  a 
'governor-general"  of  a  possession  10,000  miles  away, 
who  in  turn  is  to  appoint  a  "  cabinet "  and  to  cooperate 
with  judges,  "all  to  be  appointed  by  the  president,"  in 
ruling  8,000,000  mongrels  and  barbarians?  The  sole 
part  of  the  Filipinos  in  the  government  of  their  islands  is 
to  be  an  "advisory  council" — whose  advice  the  real 
rulers  arc  under  no  obligations  to  take — chosen  under  a 
'*  form  of  suffrage  "  to  be  determined  on  by  their  conquer- 
ors. Is  not  this  an  interesting  offshoot  of  republicanism  ? 
Rochester  (N.  V.)  Dfrn^rat  (Irul.) 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  natives,  far  from  being  robbed 
and  ensla%ed,  are  to  be  granted  at  least  as  large  a  share 
in  the  government  as  it  is  wise  to  intrust  to  them.  It  is 
the  announced  intention  of  the  administration  to  increase 
this  share  as  fast  as  the  natives  themselves  demonstrate 
the  expediency  of  such  increase.  Of  course  the  form  of 
government  of  the  Philippines  must  be  settled  by  con- 
gress. But  it  is  not  likely  that  congress  will  depart  very 
widely  from  the  liberal  programme  favored  by  the  presi- 
dent. The  president's  plan  is  cited  as  evidence  of  his 
real  intentions  which  have  been  so  shamefully  and  mali- 
ciously misrepresented  by  the  dishonest  croakers  who  call 
themselves  anti-imperialists. 

Ex-Senator  Peffer's  Return  to  the  Republican 

Party 

Kansas  City  Journal  (Key.  ) 
The  letter  in  which  ex-Senator  William  A.  Pefier  re- 
nounces Populism  and  comes  back  into  the  Republican 
party  is  of  more  importance  than  the  announcement  by  an 
ordinary  man  that  he  has  changed  his  politics.  Undoubt- 
edly the  ex-senator  speaks  for  a  sentiment  which  has  been 
growing  and  expanding  within  the  ranks  of  the  Populist 
party  for  some  time  now,  and  his  appearance  is  that  of 
representative  for  a  very  large  class.  While  he  will  be 
ridiculed  and  reviled  by  the  Populist  and  Democratic 
press,  the  editors  who  write  most  bitterly  against  him  can 
not  rid  themselves  of  the  knowledge  that  all  about  thero 
arc  scores  of  Populists  who  feel  just  as  Peffcr  has  spoken. 
The  Kansas  ex-senator  says  he  became  a  Populist  solely 
on  the  money  question — on  the  belief  that  the  Republi- 
can financial  policy  would  not  prove  successful  or  satis- 


factory to  the  people.  Now  he  frankly  confesses  that  he 
was  mistaken  in  this  view  ;  that  the  Republican  financial 
policy  has  shown  itself  to  be  all  or  more  than  was  claimed 
for  it,  and  that  time  and  the  course  of  events  have  shown 
the  uselessness  and  futility  of  what  the  Populists  and 
Democrats  proposed  to  substitute  for  it.  "There  no 
longer  is  any  money  question,"  says  the  senator ;  "  it  seems 
to  have  settled  itself;  you  no  longer  hear  anything  about 
1 6  to  1  ;  the  people  no  longer  will  listen  to  1 6  to  1  ;  our 
money  contentions  have  been  laid  on  the  shelf."  Mr.  Pef- 
fer  says  that  he  does  not  think  the  question  of  expansion 
has  a  proper  place  in  politics,  but  he  finds  the  leaders  of 
the  Democratic  and  Populist  parties  determined  to  put  it 
there.  Therefore  he  sees  nothing  for  the  expansionists  in 
either  of  these  parties  to  do  but  leave,  as  he  has  done, 
and  join  with  the  Republicans.  We  believe  ex-Senator 
Peffcr  to  be  but  the  avant  courier  of  a  host  of  other  honest 
and  loyal  Populists,  and  it  is  needless  to  sayahat  the  Re- 
publican party  has  its  doors  open  and  is  ready  to  give 
them  a  cordial  welcome. 

Washington  (D.  C.)  Ptit  (Intl.) 
There  is  one  statement  in  Mr.  Peffcr  s  explanation  of 
his  change  of  base  that  will  excite  a  good  deal  of  ire  in 
certain  quarters.    He  asserts  in  effect  that  there  is  no 
Populist  party  ;  that  it  has  been  eliminated  nationally  by 
the  Democrats.    This  will  not  be  accepted  with  serenity 
by  either  wing  of  the  organization  for  which  Mr.  Peffer 
stood  in  the  senate.    The  greater  contingent,  that  which 
joined  the  Bryan  combination  in  1896,  will  reject  it  with 
indignation.    So  far  as  the  16  to  t  Populists  are  con- 
cerned, Peffer's  assertion  that  they  have  gone  over  to  the 
Democrats  is  true,  even  if  it  be  admitted  that  the  Democ- 
racy made  some  concessions  in  order  to  get  them  into 
its  communion  and  fellowship.     But  there  is  another 
contingent  of  Populists — and  it  may  prove  to  be  numer- 
ous— whose  acts  as  well  as  professions  have  been  consis- 
tent with  their  faith.    They  have  kept  and  they  will 
"  keep  to  the  middle  of  the  road."    They  do  not  agree 
with  Peffer  that  "  the  money  question  has  been  settled, " 
for  nothing  can  settle  that  question  to  their  satisfaction 
but  the  triumph  of  the  fiat  doctrine.  They  do  not  permit 
the  serenity  of  their  souls  to  be  disturbed  by  a  doubt  of 
final  and  overwhelming  victory.    Theirs  is  the  creed  to 
which  Peffer's  faith  was  pledged.    But  for  that  pledge  the 
world  outside  of  a  small  section  of  Kansas  would  never 
have  heard  of  Peffer.    They  believe  that  they  are  a  factor 
in  national  politics,  and  they  will  resent  Peffer's  declara- 
tion that  the  Democrats  have  eliminated  thero  from  the 
equation,  although  they  may  not  be  inconsolable  over  his 
desertion. 

Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Stntintl  (Sil.  Dem.) 
It  looks  as  if  ex-Senator  Peffer  were  justified  in  predict- 
ing that  there  will  be  practically  but  two  parties  in  the 
presidential  campaign  next  year — the  Republican  and 
the  Democratic  parties.  The  Populist  organization 
seems  to  be  disintegrating  in  the  states  where  it  has  been 
the  most  powerful.  In  the  south — in  such  states  as  North 
Carolina,  Alabama  and  Tennessee — the  Populists  are  re- 
turning by  thousands  to  the  Democracy.  In  such  states 
as  Kansas,  Nebraska  and  others  in  the  northwest  they  are 
reverting  to  the  Republican  party.  In  the  meantime  the 
"  middle  of  the  road  "  crowd  is  active.  About  sixty  Pop- 
ulist editors  from  all  over  the  country  were  in  convention 
at  Kansas  City  last  week,  and  they  were  unanimous  in 
their  expressed  determination  to  "go  it  alone"  next  year. 
One  editor  "  with  long  black  whiskers"  said  that  if  Bryan 
were  nominated  by  the  Populists  next  time  he  would  vote 
for  McKinley  and  get  a  Gatling  gun  in  expectation  of  a 
civil  war.  Mr.  Donnelly  said  he  would  not  vote  for  Bryan 
under  any  circumstances  because  he  betrayed  and  at- 
tempted to  destroy  the  Populist  party.  All  of  which  is 
interesting,  and  not  without  importance.   The  resolution 
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of  those  Populistic  statesmen  to  keep  in  the  middle  of 
the  road  is  a  wise  one.  There  is  no  reason  in  the  world 
why  those  among  them  who  are  honest  and  conscientious 
should  support  the  Democratic  party,  for  that  party  has 
no  sympathy  with  their  peculiar  ideas  as  to  the  functions 
of  government. 

l>enver  (Col.)  Nntu  (SO.  Ind.) 
The  Rocky  Mountain  News  comes  out  with  glaring 
headlines:  "A  Political  Freak  Finds  His  True  Home." 
Day  before  yesterday  it  would  have  written  a  two-column 
story  lauding  hin  to  the  skies.    The  truth  of  the  whole 
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matter  is  that  the  Republicans  who  left  the  old  party  in 
the  west  will  not  be  dragged  into  the  ranks  of  Democ- 
racy. They  are  beginning  to  discover  that  such  a  pro- 
gramme has  been  mapped  out,  and  rebellion  and  return 
is  a  natural  consequence.  The  senator  is  not  the  only 
one  to  return.  Before  many  months  elapse  it  will  be 
found  that  the  old  soldier-statesman,  W.  V.  Allen,  of  Ne- 
braska, has  returned  to  the  old  party  that  he  once  loved, 
With  PefTer  and  Allen  out  of  the  Populist  party  the  brains 
are  gone.  The  parts  remaining  will  continue  to  howl,  how- 
ever, as  long  as  the  lungs  are  intact. 

Chicago  (111.)  ChrenuU  (Dem.) 
It  is  not  likely  that  the  intelligent  people  of  the  coun- 
try who  have  followed  the  career  of  the  eccentric  W.  A. 
PefTer  of  Kansas — the  man  who  by  a  freak  of  Populistic 
politics  was  elected  United  States  senator  from  Kansas — 
expected  ever  to  learn  a  lesson  of  wisdom  from  his  lips. 
But  in  explaining  his  recent  "flop  "  back  to  the  Republi- 
can party  he  dropped  a  seed  of  thought  which  is  valuable 
and  ought  to  produce  good  fruit.  Speaking  of  his  former 
political  views  he  remarked  that  "  the  money  question  is 
settling  itself."  He  could  not  have  framed  in  more  ap- 
propriate language  a  more  solid  truth.  Laws  which  re- 
move the  causes  of  derangement  assist  in  the  process  of 
recovery,  as  medicines  which  remove  obstructions  in  the 
physical  system  help  the  sick  to  regain  health.  But  this 
is  only  aiding, the  money  question  to  "settle  itself." 

Kansas  City  TimU  (SiL  Dem.) 
At  the  time  of  his  election  to  the  senate  the  Populists 
had  every  confidence  in  Pelfer.  He  had  only  served  a  few 
months  when  his  party  became  disgusted  with  him.  But 
not  until  his  recent  declaration  did  any  one  question  his 
honesty.  Now  he  tells  his  former  supporters,  "I  have 
always  been  a  Republican."  The  money  question  is  only 


one  of  many  of  the  issues  which  the  Populists  have  raised, 
and  by  his  own  confession  Mr.  PefTer  was  false  to  them 
on  all  except  the  one,  the  money  question,  and  now  he 
considers  that  settled,  and  satisfactorily  settled,  so  far 
as  he  is  concerned,  on  an  immovable  and  everlasting  gold 
basis. 

Columbus  (O.)  Dispatch  (Rep.) 
Kansas  has  for  some  time  been  looking  up  ;  evidences 
of  a  radical  change  of  heart  have  multiplied  as  the  months 
passed.    But  no  single  evidence  has  been  more  striking 
than  this  conversion  of  PefTer. 

+ 

CURRENCY  REFORM 
The  New  Republican  Proposals 

The  Republican  caucus  committee,  recently  in  session 
at  Atlantic  City,  is  said  to  have  agTeed  to  recommend  to 
congress  a  currency  measure  based  upon  the  financial 
reforms  given  below.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  program 
closely  follows  President  McKinley's  recommendations  to 
the  last  congress,  though  the  reduction  of  the  tax  on 
bank-note  circulation  is  not  mentioned  : 

The  redemption  of  all  obligations  of  the  government  in 
gold  on  demand. 

Greenbacks,  when  once  redeemed  for  gold,  to  be  reissued 
only  for  gold. 

Permitting  national  banks  to  issue  notes  to  the  par  value 
of  their  government  bonds  deposited  in  the  treasury,  instead 
of  ninety  per  cent  as  at  present. 

Permitting  the  minimum  capital  of  national  banks  to  be 
$15,000  instead  of  $50,000,  as  at  present. 

Press  Comment 

Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Nrwi  (Ind.) 
Unless  congress  shall  have  the  courage  to  take  up  the  sub- 
ject of  currency  reform  and  deal  with  it  exhaustively,  it  can 
hardly  do  better  than  promptly  to  enact  a  bill  in  accordance 
with  the  plan  outlined  by  the  caucus  committee.  Though 
it  is  far  from  being  all  that  could  be  desired,  it  is,  never- 
theless, a  great  improvement  over  the  present  system. 
True  to  our  traditions,  our  public  ,  men  are  showing  the 
old  distrust  of  general  principles,  and  the  old  shrinking 
from  the  application  of  scientific  theories  to  the  work  of 
legislation.  So,  in  this  case,  as  in  so  many  others,  they 
will  probably  be  content  with  a  plan  which,  with  all  its 
good  features,  is,  nevertheless,  something  of  a  makeshift. 
Remembering  this  trait  of  our  national  character — a  trait 
which  is  not  necessarily  or  in  all  cases  a  defect — and  keep- 
ing in  mind  the  cowardice  of  public  men,  it  seems  to  us 
that  the  country  ought  to  congratulate  itself  that  the  cau- 
cus committee's  compromise  is  as  satisfactory  as  it  is.  It 
will  not  give  us  a  scientific  solution  of  the  vexed  problem, 
but  it  will  strengthen  our  present  system  at  many  points, 
and  will  remove  many  of  the  evils  that  now  threaten  us. 
Nor  will  it  as  compromises  so  often  do,  complicate  the 
situation,  or  stand  in  the  way  of  more  complete  relief  in 
the  future. 

Pittsliuru  (Pa.)  Post  (Dem.) 
We  are  to  create  a  monopoly  of  the  money  supply  of 
the  country  in  the  hands  of  the  national  banks,  instead  of 
a  currency  issue  by  the  government — the  one  representing 
a  non-interest-bearing  debt  and  the  other  an  interest-bear- 
ing debt.  The  alleged  intent  is  to  break  the  endless 
chain,  though  there  are  other  ways.  But  probably  the 
most  important  part  of  the  program  is  contained  in  the 
few  words  which  declare  that  all  government  obligations 
must  be  redeemed  in  gold.  This  binds  the  country  to 
the  gold  standard  irrevocably  and  for  all  time.  It  dis- 
cards the  possibility  of  the  double  standard  and  bimetal- 
lism even  by  international  arrangement  to  which  the 
McKinley  administration  had  been  pledged.    It  changes 
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the  terms  of  payment  of  a  thousand  millions  of  dollars 
public  debt  now  payable  under  the  contract  in  "coin"  to 
payment  in  "  gold. "  It  is  repudiation  of  the  terms  of  the 
contract  in  the  interest  of  the  public  creditor.  To  what 
extent  or  in  what  shape  these  various  propositions  will  go 
to  congress  is  not  yet  fully  determined.  The  political 
outlook  will  have  much  to  do  with  it,  and  President  Mc- 
Kinley,  without  convictions  of  a  positive  character  on 
any  subject,  will  judge  of  the  political  outlook. 

Philadelphia  (ra.)  Prttt  (Rep.) 
The  criticism  is  made  that  some  of  the  excellent  pro- 
visions of  the  Indianapolis  monetary  commission's  bill  and 
of  the  house  McCleary  currency  bill  are  not  embodied  in 
this  plan.  That  is  true,  but  neither  are  they  antagonized 
by  it.  The  very  sound  reforms  proposed  by  the  Indian- 
apolis conference  never  got  very  far  along  in  the  house. 
Every  one  realized,  too,  that  currency  reform  in  any 
shape  stood  no  chance  in  the  last  senate.  The  next  sen- 
ate contains  enough  new  material  to  make  currency  re- 
formers hopeful  that  a  moderate  currency  reform  measure 
can  be  passed.  It  is  only  a  hope,  however,  and  the  basis 
of  that  hope  rests  entirely  on  the  moderation  of  the  bill. 
The  members  of  the  Republican  caucus  committee,  being 
practical  legislators,  have  adopted  what  in  their  opinion 
probably  is  the  outside  limit  of  currency  reform  up  to 
which  the  coming  congress  can  be  prodded.  They  oppose 
no  obstacle  to  the  other  propositions  to  which  currency 
reformers  arc  wedded.  Congressional  public  opinion  may 
grow  up  to  them.  At  present  we  can  only  hope  that  it 
has  grown  up  or  can  be  brought  up  to  the  caucus  com- 
mittee's standard.  We  are  of  the  opinion,  however,  that 
it  will  take  the  united  efforts  of  all  the  currency  reformers 
to  get  even  so  much  reform  as  the  caucus  committee  pro- 
poses. 

Minneapulis  (Minn.)  7W*««/(Rcp.) 

If  a  bill  embracing  the  above  points  can  be  passed 
within  a  month  or  two  after  the  assembling  of  congress, 
it  will  substantially  settle  the  currency  issue  and  leave  the 
Bryanites  no  ground  to  stand  on.  It  will  make  no  vio- 
lent change  in  the  monetary  situation,  but  will  insure  a 
continuance  of  the  present  favorable  monetary  conditions, 
with  probably  an  increase  in  the  volume  of  paper  money, 
of  which  there  arc  now  some  complaints  of  scarcity  ;  also 
an  enlargement  of  banking  facilities  in  the  smaller  towns 
and  rural  districts,  where  such  enlarged  facilities  are 
most  needed.  The  caucus  committee,  if  it  has  agreed 
to  make  such  a  report,  has  done  its  work  well.  Quite  a 
number  of  Republican  members  are  said  to  be  opposed  to 
any  financial  legislation  at  the  coming  session,  but  they 
could  not  reasonably  object  to  legislation  within  the 
scope  of  the  committee's  recommendations. 

St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Pionttr  PrejJ  (Rep.) 

If  congress  shall  do  nothing  more  than  to  thus  place 
the  monetary  system  of  this  country,  and  all  its  vast  fabric 
of  public  and  commercial  credits,  on  the  impregnable 
rock  of  the  gold  standard — the  standard  of  value  and  of 
commerce  throughout  the  civilized  world — it  will  perform 
a  service  to  the  country  of  incalculable  importance. 
The  proposed  provision  that  greenbacks  once  re- 
deemed for  gold  shall  only  be  reissued  in  exchange  for 
gold  is  a  necessary  safeguard  against  the  perversion  of  the 
greenbacks  to  a  means  of  draining  the  treasury  of  gold. 
It  would  be  far  better  to  get  rid  of  the  greenbacks  entirely, 
but  this  would  encounter  a  popular  prejudice  which  the 
committee  considers  it  good  politics  to  avoid.  The  pro- 
posed measures  relating  to  the  national  banks  arc  better 
than  nothing,  b^t  their  chief  recommendation  is  that  they 
are  not  likely  to  encounter  any  opposition. 

Omaha  (Neli.)  Btt  (Rep  ) 

While  the  plan  is  not  quite  satisfactory  to  the  radical 
reformers,  who  want  the  legal  tender  notes  utterly  elimin- 
ated from  the  currency,  even  they  accept  the  plan  as  the 


best  alternative  to  their  demand,  The  suggestions  in  re- 
gard to  the  national  banks  will  meet  with  a  good  deal  of 
opposition  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  will  be  accepted 
by  congress.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  public 
would  be  benefited  by  allowing  the  national  banks  to 
issue  notes  to  the  par  value  of  the  government  bonds  de- 
posited as  security  for  circulation,  but  the  popular  preju- 
dice against  any  favor  to  the  banks  will  probably  defeat 
this  proposition. 

Baltimore  (Md.)  Herald (Ind.) 
Quite  naturally,  the  caucus  scheme  does  not  entirely 
satisfy  Secretary  Gage,  though  that  official  frankly  admits 
that  it  is  "pretty  good  for  a  starter."  It  is  believed, 
however,  that  the  plan  will  fairly  meet  the  exigencies  of  the 
currency  situation,  and  no  doubt  it  will  constitute  the 
basis  of  legislation  at  the  next  session  of  congress.  The 
currency  problem  is  a  delicate  one  to  handle,  from  many 
points  of  view,  and  the  Republican  caucus  committee  has 
manifestly  handled  it  in  a  practical  and  judicious  way. 

+ 

The  Wardner  Riots 

The  miners'  riots  at  Wardner,  Idaho,  were  quickly 
suppressed  by  United  States  troops  under  General  Merri- 
am,  who  still  maintains  order  in  the  territory.  Four 
hundred  of  the  union  strikers  have  been  indicted  by  a 
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federal  grand  jury  at  Moscow,  Idaho,  for  delaying  the 
mails  by  seizing  the  train  at  Wallace  on  which  they  rode 
to  Wardner  to  destroy  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan 
mines.  Trials  on  this  charge  will  not  take  place  until 
the  charges  of  riot,  arson,  and  murder  are  disposed  of  by 
the  state  courts.  Although  the  trouble  occurred  in  the 
first  weeks  of  May  it  was  only  last  week  that  we  received 
local  papers  containing  the  following  comment  on  the 
outbreak  : 


Wciscr  (Idaho)  Signal 
The  Signal  is  more  than  gratified  to  note  the  vigorous 
manner  in  which  the  state  authorities  are  conducting  the 
campaign  against  the  Wardner  incendiaries  and  murderers. 
The  response  of  the  national  executive  and  the  sending  of 
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troops  shows  that  rioting  and  all  species  of  anarchy  are 
odious  and  in  no  way  to  be  tolerated,  and  if  possible 
Idaho  will  punish,  pay  for  and  prevent  any  future  repeti- 
tion of  similar  outrages  by  miners  or  individuals  other- 
wise combined.  I .abor  has  rights  always  to  be  respected 
and  protected,  and  when  treated  otherwise  the  right  of 
protest  and  revolution  may  finally  obtain,  but  mobs  must 
and  will  be  put  down  or  annihilated,  and  they  ought  to 
be. 

Boise  fldaho)  Statesman 

There  are  times  when  a  reasoning  being  submits  to  an 
operation  that  seems  cruel,  for  his  reason  teaches  him  that 
it  is  best  for  him.  But  the  wild  beast  docs  not  yield  to 
any  heroic  remedy,  no  matter  how  aggravated  the  trouble. 
It  is  just  so  with  this  remedy  of  martial  law  and  summary 
proceedings  to  root  out  the  cancer  in  the  Cwur  d'Alenes. 
Good  citizens  calmly  and  joyfully  submit  to  the  opera- 
tion, but  the  monster  which  has  made  these  heroic  meas- 
ures necessary  howls  with  rage  and  pain  as  it  sees  the 
knife  raised  to  cut  out  the  ulcer. 

Spokane  (Wash.)  Spoktsman  Fn  iew 

The  military  authorities  and  the  officials  of  the  state 
of  Idaho  have  gone  about  their  stern  duty  with  sense  and 
resolution.  They  have  grasped  the  situation,  and  are 
dealing  with  it  in  the  only  way  that  could  be  effective. 
As  it  was  entirely  plain  that  the  members  of  the  miners' 
unions  were  the  members  of  the  mob,  that  the  leaders  of 
the  unions  were  the  leaders  of  the  mob,  and  the  outrages 
were  the  revenge  of  the  unions  inflicted  because  the 
Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  company  refused  to  yield  to  the 
demands  of  the  union,  the  authorities  resolved  to  stamp 
out  the  lawless  organization.  In  all  this  there  lies  no 
menace  to  law-abiding  labor  organizations.  Law-respect- 
ing individuals  do  not  put  themselves  forward  as  a  buffer 
between  the  law-breaker  and  the  law,  and  law-fearing 
labor-unions  are  not  called  upon  to  side  with  a  lawless 
organization.  That  the  miners'  unions  of  the  C«eur 
d  Alenes  are  lawless  to  high  degree  admits  not  of  argu- 
ment. Their  official  organ  [the  Idaho  State  Tribune}  has 
proclaimed  the  fact.  Men  have  been  murdered,  and  other 
men  have  been  run  out  of  the  country,  for  the  union. 
Liberty  of  conscience  and  freedom  of  press  and  speech 
have  been  abridged,  for  the  union.  Puddings  have  been 
burned  and  blown  up,  for  the  union.  It  was  a  union  of 
crime,  rather  than  a  union  of  labor,  and  shocking  crimes 
would  have  continued  in  the  Giur  d'Alenes,  as  the  offi- 
cial organ  declares,  for  forty  years  if  the  so-called  union 
had  been  allowed  to  continue  its  desperate  tactics. 

Portland  Ortgenian 

The  federation  of  miners  peremptorily  and  without 
study  of  the  facts,  takes  up  the  cause  of  the  CVi-ur  d'Alene 
outlaws  and  arrays  itself  against  the  forces  which  organ- 
ized society  has  brought  to  the  enforcement  of  civil  order, 
the  protection  of  individual  rights  and  the  safeguarding 
of  property.  In  other  words,  the  federation  of  miners 
stands  for  the  criminal  in  defiance  to  the  law,  in  contempt 
of  constituted  authority  and  in  disregard  of  the  conditions 
upon  which  the  integrity  of  society,  including  its  own  in- 
terests are  dependent.  Nothing  more  wicked  and  mis- 
chievous or  more  stupid  could  be  conceived.  It  is  a 
grossly  false  principle  which  binds  men  of  integrity  and 
decency  in  "loyalty'  to  the  doers  of  such  a  crime  as  the 
Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  blow-up.  No  decent  man  owes 
to  rioters  and  murderers  the  duties  of  fraternity  and  loyalty. 
On  the  other  hand,  every  honorable  man  is  bound  to 
stand  in  opposition  to  those  whose  vicious  courses  would 
destroy  order  and  subvert  civil  society.  No  fraternal  tie 
can  make  it  the  duty  of  good  men  to  support  scoundrels 
and  criminals,  for  the  duty  which  every  man  owes  to 
morality  and  civilization  and  to  the  government  which 
shelters  him  is  a  higher  obligation  than  can  be  forged  out 
of  grips  and  passwords  and  all  the  mysteries  and  all  the 


endowments  of  the  inside  door.  It  is  the  essential  vice 
of  organized  labor  that  it  is  led  in  many — perhaps  in 
most — instances  by  brutal  ignorance  and  stupid  passion. 
It  is  this  bad  habit,  illustrated  for  the  ten  thousandth 
time  in  the  resolutions  of  the  federation  of  miners  at 
Salt  Lake,  which  cheats  organized  labor  of  public  re- 
spect. It  is  this  which  makes  men  fearful  of  its  injustice 
and  unwilling  to  concede  the  privilege — even  while  ad- 
mitting the  right — of  labor  to  match  its  organized  force 
against  the  organized  force  of  capital. 

4- 

State  Legislation 

Condensed  from  Press  l)ispatchet»  :imi  I  .oral  Papers 
After  passing  some  very  stringent  anti-trust  laws,  the 
Missouri  legislature  has  voted  to  permit  street  railway 
companies  in  cities  to  consolidate.    The  legislature  has 
adjourned. 

A  new  Connecticut  law  re  <iires  indemnity  bonds,  the 
premiums  on  which  are  to  be  paid  by  the  state,  for  all 
state  officers  or  employees  who  receive  or  disburse  state 
moneys. 

After  rejecting  the  bill  for  a  Cape  Cod  ship  canal,  the 
Massachusetts  senate  has  revived  it  and  sent  it  to  the 
house,  with  an  amendment  providing  for  the  forfeiture  of 
a  $200,000  deposit  if  the  canal  is  not  constructed  within 
a  definite  time.  The  house  has  tried  the  senate  again  on 
a  direct  inheritance  bill,  having  sent  it  a  measure  for  a 
uniform  five-per-cent  tax  on  legacies  and  transfers,  with 
an  exemption  of  property  covered  by  the  collateral 
inheritance  tax. 

A  committee  of  the  Florida  legislature,  after  an  in- 
spection of  the  convict  camps  in  that  state,  has  reported 
in  severe  condemnation  of  the  majority  of  them.  Food, 
in  many  cases,  was  scanty  or  unwholesome  ;  quarters  were 
inefficient  and  filthy ;  hospital  accommodations  were 
entirely  lacking ;  and  punishment  by  whipping  was 
unnecessarily  frequent  and  severe.  Evidence  proved  that 
in  some  camps  the  beds  had  not  been  cleaned  for  a  year, 
and  that  in  one  camp  there  had  been  no  bedding  what- 
ever for  a  year,  and  until  within  two  days  of  the  coming 
of  the  investigating  committee.  Convicts  were  worked 
overhours  and  on  Sunday,  and  regulations  as  to  their 
food  were  contemptuously  disregarded.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  committee  also  many  deaths  of  convicts  were  in 
circumstances  warranting  suspicion,  and  a  recommenda- 
tion was  made  for  a  coroner's  inquest  in  all  such  cases. 

The  Michigan  legislature  has  enacted  that  telephone 
companies  may  secure  right  of  way  by  condemnation 
proceedings.  The  effort  to  repeal  the  sugar  bounty  law, 
or  to  limit  the  bounty  in  amount  or  duration,  has  failed, 
the  farmer  vote  being  too  strong  for  the  opposition.  The 
senate,  after  holding  up  the  house  bill  on  the  subject  for 
several  weeks,  with  the  purpose  of  coercing  house  action 
on  several  senate  measures,  finally  passed  it.  This  makes 
the  appropriation  to  pay  the  bounty  of  $400,000  for  the 
next  two  years,  with  a  provision  that  any  deficiency  will 
be  paid  out  of  the  general  fund.  The  house  has  gone 
half  the  way  desired  by  Governor  Pingree  in  the  matter 
of  increased  taxation  on  the  earnings  of  railroads,  pend- 
ing the  submission  of  a  constitutional  amendment  to 
permit  the  taxing  of  corporate  property  as  other  property 
is  taxed.  It  has  passed  a  bill  lor  a  graded  tax,  with  rates 
so  increased  as  to  provide  an  estimated  revenue  of 
$500,000.  This  measure  was  substituted  for  a  senate 
bill  along  the  same  lines,  but  which  would  increase  the 
revenue  by  only  about  $30,000. 

Differences  between  the  Texas  senate  and  house  on 
the  anti-trust  bill  sec  previous  issues  of  Prune  Ori.sios] 
have  been  adjusted.  The  conference  committee  excluded 
the  section  of  the  bill  exempting  from  its  operation  live 
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stock  and  agricultural  products  and  labor  organizations, 
and  added  an  amendment  relieving  retailers  in  trust 
goods  from  the  law's  penalties  should  they  handle  such 
goods  unknowingly.  The  anti-insurance  and  other  drastic 
features  of  the  measure  were  retained.  The  law  is  to 
become  operative  January  i,  1900.  Texas  railroad  com- 
panies have  interpreted  a  recent  enactment  against  the 
granting  of  rebates  as  being  a  prohibition  also  of  the  use 
of  passes.  The  position  of  the  railroads  is  expected  to 
insure  the  adjournment  of  the  legislature  before  the  date 
on  which  the  law  is  to  take  effect  so  that  the  members 
will  not  have  to  pay  their  fares.  Other  recent  enactments 
forbid  the  sale  or  gift  of  tobacco  to  minors  under  sixteen 
years  of  age  ;  and  provide  for  the  assessment  for  taxation 
of  all  evidences  of  debt,  secured  by  deed  of  trust,  lieu  or 
mortgage,  no  sale  under  a  mortgage  to  be  valid  unless 
the  taxes  on  the  mortgage  have  been  paid  for  each  year. 
The  income-tax  bill. passed  by  the  house  has  been  referred 
by  the  senate  to  a  tax  co'  mission,  which  is  to  consider 
many  schemes  of  taxation  and  to  report  to  a  succeeding 
session  of  the  legislature. 

The  New  York  legislature  called  in  special  session  to 
amend  the  Ford  franchise  tax  bill,  promptly  passed  the 
amendments  favored  by  Governor  Roosevelt  [see  Public 
Opinion,  25  May).  The  legislature  has  appropriated 
$75,000  to  be  used  in  the  reception  of  Admiral  Dewey. 

+ 

The  Carter  Case  Again 

The  case  of  Captain  Carter,  of  the  engineer  corps,  who 
was  sentenced  eighteen  months  ago  by  a  court  martial  to 
be  dismissed  from  the  army,  to  pay  a  fine  of  $5,000,  and 
to  be  imprisoned  in  the  penitentiary,  a  rinding  that  has 
not  yet  been  acted  upon  by  the  president,  continues  to  be 
the  subject  of  criticism  in  the  press.  Most  of  this  criti- 
cism comes,  it  should  be  said,  from  sources  hostile  to  the 
administration,  but  not  all  of  it,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
editoral  we  quote  below  from  the  Brooklyn  Eagle.  In  a 
recent  article  in  the  New  York  Journal,  ex-Senator  In- 
galls  charges  that  the  delay  is  in  the  interest  of  "con- 
tractors who  were  partners  in  Carter's  crime. "  In  time, 
Mr.  Ingalls  declares,  the  statute  of  limitations  will  pro- 
tect the  contractors  from  an  action  by  the  government 
"  to  compel  restitution  of  their  plunder." 


New  Orleans  (La.)  Times Democrat  (Dcm.) 
A  month  ago  it  will  be  remembered  that,  as  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  United  States  army  was  physically 
unequal  to  the  task  of  wading  through  the  voluminous 
evidence  in  the  court-martial  case  against  Captain  Carter, 
and  reviewing  the  sentence,  he  devolved  the  task  upon 
Attorney-General  Griggs.  The  attorney-general  instructed 
Colonel  Barr  on  the  part  of  Captain  Carter  to  draw-up  a 
brief  showing  the  strong  points  in  his  client's  favor  and 
any  weaknesses  in  the  evidence  or  the  procedure  by  which 
the  court-martial  arrived  at  its  decision.  Colonel  Barr 
has  finished  his  task,  and  finds,  in  short,  that  there  was 
sufficient  evidence  to  authorize  the  court-martial  in  pro- 
nouncing a  sentence  of  dismissal  from  the  service  upon 
Carter  ;  but,  as  the  court-martial  admitted  evidence  which 
Colonel  Barr  is  of  the  opinion  should  not  have  been  ad- 
mitted, he  thinks  that  the  further  penalty  of  fine  and  im- 
prisonment imposed  by  the  court-martial  should  not  have 
been  imposed.  It  may  be  that  the  commander-in-chief 
will  take  Colonel  Barr  s  view  of  the  case,  and  cause  Car- 
ter's dismissal  from  the  army,  dropping  the  fine  and  im- 
prisonment features  of  the  sentence.  It  is  an  open  secret 
that  the  long  imprisonment  feature  was  the  only  thing  to 
which  Carter  and  his  friends  made  strenuous  objection  ; 
and  the  president  may  now  see  his  way  to  oblige  Alger's 
pet,  and  yet  do  something  by  way  of  vindicating  justice. 


But  whatever  is  going  to  be  done  ought  to  be  done  at 
once.  The  case  has  become  such  a  scandal  that  army 
men,  who  are  proud  of  their  honorable  profession,  blush 
at  the  mere  mention  either  of  it  or  of  Eagan's  six  years' 
holiday. 

Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Eaglt  (Ind.) 
Why  is  it  that,  in  view  of  thes,e  facts,  the  finding  of  this 
court-martial  is  not  either  confirmed  or  disapproved  ? 
The  action  of  the  war  department  in  reducing  General 
Eagan's  sentence  to  vacation  on  full  pay,  with  a  require- 
ment that  the  officer  next  in  line  is  to  do  his  work  with- 
out receiving  either  his  rank  or  the  emoluments  of  his 
office,  provoked  much  censure.  It  might  be  said  in  par- 
tial justification  of  that  act  that  Eagan  had  been  a  gallant 
soldier  and  that  the  offense  of  which  he  was  convicted 
involved  no  moral  turpitude.  Nothing  of  the  kind  can 
be  said  on  behalf  of  Captain  Carter.  He  was  charged 
with  stealing,  and  the  court  found  that  he  had  tried  to 
excuse  himself  by  a  lie.  Robbery  and  falsehood  are  re- 
garded as  especially  unpardonable  in  a  graduate  of  West 
Point  and  a  commissioned  officer  in  the  army  of  the 
United  States.  The  delay  in  acting  upon  his  case  is, 
therefore,  viewed  with  astonishment  and  regret  by  those 
who  esteem  the  president 

+ 

Various  Topics 

Secretary  Alger  has  announced  that  he  will  be  a  candi- 
date for  the  Michigan  senatorship  in  opposition  to  Senator 
McMillan. 

The  governor  of  Texas  has  addressed  letters  to  the  gov- 
ernors and  attorneys  general  of  all  the  southern  states,  asking 
them  what  date  would  be  most  convenient  to  them  10  at- 
tend a  convention  to  consider  the  question  of  uniform  legis- 
lation in  opposition  to  trusts. 

In  an  interview  at  Hong  Kong,  Admiral  Dewey  is  re- 
ported as  saying  : 

1  have  the  greatest  enthusiasm  in  the  future  of  the  Philippine!!.  I 
hope  to  »ec  America's  possession-,  the  key  to  oriental  commerce  ami 
civilization.  The  brain*  of  our  great  country  will  develop  the  untold 
agricultural  and  mineral  richm'-*  of  the  islands.  We  must  never  sell 
them.  Such  action  would  bring  on  another  great  war.  We  will 
never  part  with  the  Philippines,  I  am  sure,  anil  in  future  years  the 
idea  that  anybody  should  have  seriously  suggested  it  will  be  one  of 
the  curiosities  of  history. 

A  conference  of  the  Democratic  national  committee  was 
held  at  St.  Louis,  Thursday,  at  which  state  organization  for 
the  coming  presidential  contest  was  urged,  but  no  recom- 
mendations were  formally  made  as  to  the  campaign  issues. 
The  committee  will  meet  again  in  Chicago.  Mr.  Bryan  was 
cordially  greeted,  and  in  his  speech  he  made  an  attack  on 
trusts  and  monopolies,  and  also  claimed  that  the  silver  issue 
could  not  be  relegated  to  the  rear.  There  was  a  division  of 
sentiment  on  the  silver  question  as  a  leading  campaign  issue, 
but  speakers  at  the  anti-trust  banquet,  which  followed  the 
conference,  urged  the  reaffirmation  of  the  Chicago  platform 
in  its  entirety. 


TWO  PEACEFUL  MEN  EXCHANGE  COMPLIMENTS 

— Cktimc*  Ckrtwktt 
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"The  Horrible  and  Inconceivable  Crimes  of 
the  Dominican  President " 

From  Juan  J.  jimines  we  have  received  a  copy  of  a 
manifesto  to  the  people  of  San  Domingo,  setting  forth  the 
"history  of  the  horrible  and  inconceivable  crimes  com- 
mitted by  a  cruel  despot,"  namely,  General  Ulises 
Heureaux,  president  of  the  Dominican  republic.  We 
condense  a  part  of  the  circular,  which  is  dated  April  27, 
and  which  reached  us  on  May  25  : 


It  is  now  fourteen  years  that  the  fortunes  of  the  coun- 
try have  rested  in  the  hands  of  General  Heureaux.  When 
he  took  charge  of  the  administration  the  Dominican  re- 
public had  a  debt  of  Si. 800,000,  while  at  the  present 
time  the  national  debt  has  reached  the  enormous  total  of 
over  $31,000,000  gold;  and,  apart  from  that  amount, 
which  has  been  grievously  squandered,  there  is  a  surplus 
of  income  amounting,  for  the  above  period  of  fourteen 
years,  to  about  $11,000,000  gold. 

The  Dominican  republic  has  come  to  be  the  exclusive 
property  of  a  man  — /.  e. ,  of  the  tyrant,  who  has  subverted  the 
order  and  principles  which  regulate  morality  ;  has  impu- 
dently trampled  upon  the  foundations  of  society,  and  has 
made  himself  the  lamentable  master  of  the  destinies  of 
the  people,  interfering  even  in  the  most  secret  and  private 
affairs  of  the  family.  How  has  General  Heureaux  man- 
aged to  keep  himself  in  power  for  so  many  years  and  op- 
press the  Dominican  people  in  such  manner?  He  has 
managed  to  rule  and  perpetrate  the  greatest  outrages, 
such  as  perhaps  none  even  of  the  most  notorious  tyrants 
ever  dared  to  commit — because  he  lives  in  the  present 
time,  when  the  two  principal  factors  in  human  life  are 
money  and  fear  of  death;  and  he,  with  that  shrewdness 
which  constitutes  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  his 
character,  has  understood  that  fact,  and  has  determined 
to  create  a  system  of  government  on  the  principle  of 
venality  of  the  human  conscience  and  the  effects  of  terror. 
He  has  made  justice  his  slave— for  the  judges  can  not  give 
decisions  except  according  to  his  wishes,  or  at  such  time 
as  he  may  be  pleased  to  give  his  sanction,  whenever 
he  may  choose  to  interfere,  and  this  interference  is 
general. 

Gloomy  and  appalling  h  the  history  of  the  years 
which  have  elapsed  !  General  Heureaux  has  made  up  his 
mind  to  be  in  power  forever  and  by  all  means.  This  is 
the  one  object  of  his  life.  In  order  to  attain  this  end  he 
has  not  failed  to  adopt  the  most  monstrous  course  of  ac- 
tion— such  as  could  only  be  suggested  by  a  mind  under 
the  sway  of  a  single  idea.  Hence  his  efforts  to  rid  him- 
self of  every  man  who  might  sooner  or  later  become  his 
rival  or  lend  a  helping  hand  in  furnishing  any  political 
reaction  in  the  country.  The  Azua  massacre  is  an  oc- 
currence never  to  be  forgotten,  for  human  eyes  have 
never  seen  its  equal.  People  are  still  asking  themselves 
what  manner  of  crimes  those  men  could  have  committed 
who  died  without  even  knowing  for  what  they  were  being 
sacrificed.  The  city  of  M aeons  was  also  the  scene  of 
frightful  events,  still  the  subject  of  amazement  to  those 
who  witnessed  them.  For  the  office  of  governor  of  that 
district  he  appointed  one  of  his  most  influential  gen- 
erals. The  whole  population  was  enthusiastic  over  this 
appointment,  the  planters  whose  property  was  in  that 
section  being  particularly  pleased,  as  they  recognized  the 
governor  as  a  man  of  energy,  and  one  capable  to  main- 
tain order.  But  this  general  had  scarcely  begun  his  work 
when  an  assassin's  bullet  ended  his  life.  He  did  not 
know  that  he  had  lost  the  favor  of  his  chief,  the  tyrant  of 
his  country. 


Soon  afterwards  General  Heureaux  ordered  the  murder 
of  his  secretary  of  war,  who  was  then  on  leave  of  ab- 
sence, but  the  assassin  missed  his  target.  He  then 
called  his  victim  back  to  the  capital,  using  the  most  de- 
testable and  infamous  means,  calling  the  governor 
of  the  district  at  the  same  time.  The  secretary 
of  war  was  unexpectedly  arrested  and  thrown  into 
prison.  The  president  himself  took  him  to  Macoris 
and  had  him  shot  there.  He  also  took  the  gov- 
ernor to  that  place,  saying  that  he  wished  him  to  be 
present  at  the  execution.  But  immediately  at  its  close 
he  said  that  the  governor  must  die  also,  and  caused  him 
to  be  executed  at  once.  Murder  is  to  him  but  an  all- 
powerful  political  principle,  to  which  he  undoubtedly 
thinks  himself  entitled  by  reason  of  his  authority. 

Our  republic  has  always  produced  enough  to  cover 
public  expenses  under  a  good  government.  But  the  idea 
of  thinking  and  acting  in  a  way  consistent  with  sincere 
patriotism  has  never  been  in  the  mind  of  General 
Heureaux.  His  boundless  ambition,  his  extreme  cupidity, 
his  thirst  for  gold,  have  become  proverbial  throughout 
the  Dominican  land.  The  funds  collected  could  not  be 
sufficient  for  him  to  conduct  a  personal  policy,  to  pay 
the  necessary  national  expenses,  to  squander,  and  still 
have  enough  money  left  to  hoard.  Then  began  the  hunt 
for  loans.  These  were  solicited,  using  every  means  and 
accepting  any  conditions.  One  loan  after  the  other  was 
negotiated,  and  the  finances  of  the  country  are  now  bur- 
dened with  a  consolidated  debt  amounting  to  the  fabu- 
lous sum  of  thirty  million  dollars,  almost  totally 
squandered  by  General  Heureaux.  By  adding  the  twelve 
million  dollars  of  the  surplus  of  income  I  have  already 
mentioned,  and  the  three,  four  or  more  millions  of  float- 
ing debt  created  of  late,  we  shall  sec  that  a  total  of  forty 
millions  has  been  criminally  squandered.  General 
Heureaux  surreptitiously  takes  from  the  custom-house  as 
much  money  as  he  desires — a  well-known  fact. 

The  idea  of  replacing  good  coin  by  vile  metal,  worth 
hardly  anything,  and  paper  money  with  no  guarantee 
whatsoever,  was  too  pleasant  and  tempting  to  fail  to 
attract  and  impress  him  deeply,  and  drive  him  along 
with  irresistible  force.  The  first  issues  of  bad  coin 
and  paper  money  were  quite  profitable  to  him  :  but 
the  profits  decreased  as  the  new  issues  were  repeated, 
because  the  currency  was  gradually  depreciated  ;  and  the 
time  came  when  that  tremendous  fraud  was  too  much  for 
the  people,  who  refused  to  tolerate  it  any  longer.  Six 
million  dollars  is  the  amount  put  in  circulation,  two 
millions  in  poor  coin  and  four  millions  in  notes.  This 
depredation  was  added  to  the  others  that  the  Dominican 
people  had  been  suffering,  and  its  effects  were  disastrous. 
Everybody  was  ruined.  Property  of  any  kind  represent- 
ing one  day  a  value  of  ten  would  next  day  be  worth  only 
eight,  then  six,  five  or  four.  Commerce,  the  chief  pro- 
moter of  activity  and  industry  in  our  country,  was  finally- 
ruined.  Imports  have  greatly  decreased.  Poverty  reigns 
supreme  in  the  land.  Under  a  climate  where  the  soil  is 
so  well  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  productions  there  arc  now 
people  suffering  from  hunger,  as  though  they  were  living 
in  the  icy  regions  of  the  north. 

No  more  depredations  !  No  more  spoliations  !  Let 
the  Dominicans  prepare  to  destroy  forever  tyranny  on  the 
sacred  soil  of  the  fatherland ;  let  them  unite  in  such  or- 
ganization that  though  the  tyrant  should  find  men  to  ac- 
company and  uphold  him,  his  forces  may  dissolve  before 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  citizens  who  proclaim  lib- 
erty, and  in  such  manner  as  will  avoid  bloodshed ;  and 
let  the  nation  respond  unanimously  when  I  give  the 
alarm  upon  my  landing  on  the  coast  of  our  beloved 
country  !  This  will  take  place  when  I  have  completed 
my  preparations, 

Dominicans,  enough  of  tyranny  !    Liberty  or  death  ! 
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"  Europe's  Last  Republican  " 

Don  Emilio  Castclar,  the  distinguished  Spanish  orator 
and  statesman,  died  at  Murcia,  May  25.  His  writings 
have  frequently  been  quoted  in  Piblic  Opinion,  his  last 
notable  utterance,  an  attack  on  the  monarchy,  and  a  de- 
mand for  the  abdication  of  the  queen  regent,  being  given 
in  our  issue  of  July  21,  1 898.  From  a  sketch  of  his 
career  in  the  New  York  Evrning  Post  we  condense  the 
following  : 


EMILIO  CASTELAR 


Emilio  Castelar  y  Rissoll  was  born  in  Cadiz  on  the 
8th  of  September,  1 832.    His  father,  a  small  tradesman  of 
that  town,  was  in    his  day  a  radical  of  some  mark. 
He  acquired  considerable 
knowledge   of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  classics  and  the 
old    literature   of  Spain, 
and  two  novels  written 
before    he  was  eighteen 
induced   his   relatives  to 
club  together  and  send 
him  to  finish  his  studies 
at  Madrid. 

From  his  first  arrival 
in  that  city  he  began  to 
eke  out  his  modest  allow-  . 
ance  by  journalism.  He 
attacked  everything  -writ- 
ing novels,  newspaper  ar- 
ticles, a  critical  work  on 

"Helen  Considered  from  a  Classical  Point  of  View" 
— and  yet  managed  to  get  creditably  through  his  studies 
in  the  normal  school.  The  revolution  of  1854  was  for 
him,  as  for  Canovas  del  Castillo  and  Sagasta,  the  starting- 
point  of  apolitical  career.  He  had  gone  as  a  spectator 
to  a  democratic  meeting  in  the  theater  "del  Oriente," 
with  no  intention  of  speaking;  but.  fired  with  excitement, 
he  made  his  way  to  the  tribune  and  delivered  an  oration 
which  had  an  immense  success.  He  awoke  next  morning 
famous  ;  and  before  the  day  wisout  he  had  been  received  on 
to  the  staff  of  a  then  popular  democratic  paper,  El  Tribuno. 
In  1857,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  he  became  professor  of 
history  in  Madrid,  and  used  his  chair  as  a  place  in  which 
to  advocate  his  political  opinions. 

He  took  part  in  the  futile  rising  of  1866,  suppressed 
by  O'Donnell,  and  had  to  fly  to  Pari?.  When  the  revo- 
lution of  1868  broke  out  he  took  up  his  position  as  chief 
of  the  Republican  party.  When  the  cortes  elected  Ama- 
deus  as  king,  he  protested,  but  remained  quiet,  keeping 
aloof  from  all  attempts  at  revolt,  and  biding  his  time.  It 
came  when  the  king  resigned  his  throne  on  the  nth  of 
February,  1873.  Castelar  again  broke  silence  to  make  a 
great  speech,  and  took  the  foreign  office  in  the  first  re- 
publican cabinet.    His  tenure  of  office  was  short. 

Meanwhile  the  federalist  revolt  of  the  south  broke  out, 
the  Carlists  gained  ground  every  day,  the  army  disbanded 
in  a  mutinous  state,  and  Spain  seemed  threatened  with 
dissolution.  Amidst  all  the  confusion  Castelar  kept  him- 
self apart,  until  he  could  take  office  with  almost  dicta- 
torial power.  From  September,  1874  to  the  2d  of  Jan- 
uary, 1875,  he  ruled  with  noteworthy  success.  He 
reorganized  the  army,  filling  up  its  ranks  by  conscription, 
and  suppressed  revolts,  thus  helping  to  preserve  the 
unity  of  Spain.  Had  he  chosen,  he  might  have  estab- 
lished himself  as  dictator,  but  he  resisted  any  such  tempta- 
tion. When  Pavia,  the  captain-general  of  New  Castile, 
"used  the  broom"  (as  he  Mid),  and  upset  the  democratic 
federal  republic,  Castelar  retired  quietly  to  Pari*,  and  de- 
voted himself  to  his  literary  avocations. 

From  1S7O  until  1S93,  when  he  announced  his  retire- 
ment from  public  life,  he  spoke  frequently  and  forcibly 
on  affairs  of  state,  but  belonged  to  no  particular  party, 


being  too  radical  for  the  conservatives  and  too  moderate 
for  the  radicals.  His  attitude  during  the  recent  war  be- 
tween this  country  and  Spain  was  thought  to  be  peculiarly 
significant  on  account  of  his  well-known  friendly  feelings 
for  the  United  States  and  his  frequently  recorded  praise  of 
our  institutions.  It  was  to  be  expected  that  he  should 
be  strenuous  in  his  patriotism  and  resolute  in  maintain- 
ing the  injustice  of  the  aggression  committed  upon  Spain. 
But  the  notable  thing  in  his  letters  and  in  his  articles 
during  the  last  two  years  was  the  indignant  sorrow  with 
which  he  spoke  of  the  shattering  of  his  American  ideals. 
He  confessed  himself  immensely  dejected  by  what  he 
thought  the  great  lapse  of  the  great  republic,  about  which 
so  many  of  his  hopes  for  humanity  had  centered. 

New  York  'I'rett  • 

In  Emilio  Castclar  passes  the  last  of  the  great,  or  at  least 
prominent,  European  republicans.  The  task  of  the  regen- 
eration of  Spain  was  ever  beyond  his  powers,  and  he  had 
long  since  given  it  over.  He  closes  a  sadly  illustrious 
line  of  men  who  struggled  and  suffered  much  and  died 
for  the  most  part,  with  the  consciousness  that  the  sum- 
mit of  their  hopes  was  unattainable.  Such  first  and 
greatest  of  all  was  Kossuth,  the  irreconcilable  heartbroken 
exile ;  such  were  Garibaldi  and  Mazzini — Crispi  was  of 
their  paity,  but  not  their  peer — who  surrendered  the  ideal 
of  complete  Italian  liberty  for  complete  Italian  unity. 
Such,  oh  tragic  mockery  !  was  Canovas.  Such,  perhaps, 
were  not  Thiers,  Hugo,  Gambetta.  They  were  fortunate 
enough  to  die  before  the  civil  government  of  their  fondly 
cherished  republic  came  to  be  administered  from  the 
quarters  of  the  general  staff  and  its  foreign  policy  to  be 
dictated  from  the  imperial  chanccllcrie  in  St.  Petersburg. 

The  startling  thing  about  this  departure  is  that  these 
men  leave  no  successors.  There  are  no  tribunes  of  the 
people.  The  socialists  and  the  radicals  have  some  pretty 
orators  in  the  reichsiag  and  the  French  deputies.  But 
they  are  neither  guides  nor  exponents.  The  personal  in- 
terests of  Europe  today  are  in  its  royalties  rather  than  its 
representatives.  In  the  land  which  Kossuth  strove  to 
free,  the  aged  emperor,  a  painstaking  individual  of  no 
high  order  of  public  talents,  is  regarded  as  the  sole  pillar 
of  the  state.  In  Germany,  Spain  and  Italy,  all  countries 
supposed  to  be  equipped  with  quasi-parliamentary  gov- 
ernments, parliamentary  parties  have  less  and  less  to  do 
with  the  formation  of  ministries.  Even  in  England,  home 
of  the  mother  of  parliaments,  there  has  been  discovered 
of  late  a  vast  amount  of  divinity  hedging  the  aged  queen. 


Liberalism  Old  and  New 

The  important  parts  of  Lord  Rosebery's  much-dis- 
cussed City  Liberal  club  speech  (see  Public  Opinion,  18 
and  25  May)  are  given  below  in  condensed  form.  Sir 
William  Harcourt's  reply  was  not  reported  in  the  London 
papers.  He  differed  widely  from  Lord  Roscbery,  and 
spoke  bitterly  of  the  Tact  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  principles 
were  set  aside  "before  his  ashes  were  cold." 


1  believe  the  swell  of  Liberalism  never  was  so  strong 
as  it  is  now  in  the  country,  that  the  Liberal  spirit  never 
was  so  vigorous,  and  I  believe  that  the  nation  itself  was 
never  so  heartily,  unconsciously  to  some  extent,  in  sym- 
pathy with  Liberal  aims.  In  fact,  the  nation  is  always 
essentially  but  moderately  Liberal.  The  nation  does  not 
sympathize  with  extremes  ;  it  does  not  sympathize  cither 
with  extreme  Toryism,  or  the  extreme  of  Socialism  ;  and, 
therefore,  as  it  does  not  wish  to  be  left  behind  in  the  race 
with  other  nations,  as  it  does  not  wish  to  be  unprogrcs- 
sive,  or  in  any  degree  outside  the  van  of  development,  it 
is  always  mainly  Liberal.  But  it  is  sometimes  alienated 
from  Liberalism  by  causes  which  I  have  declined  to  dwell 
upon.  [Laughter.] 
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Until  you  have  the  Liberal  party  as  it  was  before 
1886 — reconstituted  in  some  form  or  another — or 
until  you  have  a  new  party  constituted  which  will 
embody  all  the  elements  which  existed  in  the  Liberal 
party  before  1886 — you  will  never  have  that  predominance 
in  the  country  which  was  as  it  appeared  when  I  first  com- 
menced public  life — the  heritage  and  almost  the  birth- 
right of  the  Liberal  party.  Hut  there  is  one  important 
change  which  has  come,  not  since  1 886,  as  it  was  coming 
before  then,  and  which  has  come  to  affect  the  old  Liberal 
party,  and  also  the  old  Conservative  party,  and  which  has 
materially  changed  the  whole  aspect  of  British  politics. 

I  mean  the  greater  pride  in  empire,  which  is  called 
imperialism.  [Cheers.]  What  is  imperialism?  Many 
people  who  know  all  about  imperialism,  and  everything 
else — [laughter] — denounce  it  with  the  utmost  heartiness. 
It  is,  they  say,  the  cause  of  all  our  evils,  it  is  the  cause 
of  our  swollen  budgets — in  fact,  in  it  lurks  every  con- 
ceivable evil  that  affects  the  British  commonwealth.  But 
imperialism,  sane  imperialism  as  distinguished  from  what 
I  may  call  wild-cat  imperialism,  is  nothing  but  this — a 
larger  patriotism. 

We  have  this  fact  before  us,  which  other  nations  have 
already  publicly  envied  us  for,  that  since  the  development 
of  the  imperial  spirit,  of  the  larger  patriotism,  the  con- 
stant wranglings  over  foreign  policy  have  disappeared  in 
parliament,  and  that  when  large  issues  are  presented,  and 
when  a  great  international  crisis,  as  in  last  autumn,  is 
presented  to  the  consideration  of  the  nation,  all  parties 
sink  their  common  differences  and  rally  round  the  govern- 
ment of  the  day  in  face  of  a  foreign  power.  I  say  then, 
gentlemen,  we  have  before  us  the  consideration  of  the 
development  of  imperialism.  We  must  take  that  into 
consideration  in  counting  up  the  record  of  the  old 
Liberal  party.  If  the  old  Liberal  party,  as  it  was  before 
1886,  is  to  be  revived  again,  or  any  new  party  is  to  be 
founded  on  its  severance,  this  factor  at  any  rate  must  be 
prominent  in  the  minds  of  those  who  construct  or 
revive  the  factor  of  the  larger  patriotism  that  I  have 
called  imperialism.  I  believe  that  if  the  old  Liberal 
spirit  were  combined  with  the  new  imperial  spirit, 
definitely  and  nominally,  as  I  believe  it  to  be  essentially 
in  the  minds  of  the  nation,  the  Liberal  party  would  once 
more  regain  its  lost  predominance,  and  would  have  a 
future  which  would  vie  with  the  richest  traditions  of  the 
past. 

4. 

Various  Topics 

The  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland  has  released  the  last  of 
the  political  prisoners  who  were  sentenced  to  life  imprison- 
ment for  conspiring  to  murder  Lord  Cavendish,  who  was 
murdered  in  Pha-nix  Park,  Dublin,  May  6,  1883. 

At  the  convening  of  the  Italian  parliament,  May  25,  the 
chamber  unanimously  refused  to  accept  the  resignation  of 
President  Zardanelli.  Premier  Pelleux  announced  that  nego- 
tiations looking  to  the  cession  of  San  Mun  bay,  China,  would 
be  resumed. 

A  despatch  from  Cairo  to  the  London  press  says  that 
Lord  Kitchener  intends  some  time  between  September  1  and 
15,  when  the  railway  will  be  completed  to  Khartum,  to  throw 
open  the  Soudan  to  traders  and  others  without  restriction. 
Foreign  goods  will  enter  free  ol  duty,  but  subject  to  a  small 
registration  fee  to  be  levied  at  Wady  Haifa. 

Lyons  Journal:  The  government  should  take  note  of 
the  sentiments  which  the  great  majority  of  the  French  nation 
entertain  for  Great  Britain.  French  public  opinion  has  be- 
come more  and  more  hostile  to  these  pirates,  who  for  nearly 
two  centuries  have  continually  despoiled  us  of  our  best  pos- 
sessions. We  would  consent  to  become  the  friends  of  Ger- 
many if  she  would  assist  us  in  wiping  from  the  face  of  the 
earth  this  race  of  bandits,  adventurers  and  highway  robbers 
called  English. 


SOCIOLOGICAL 

The  Charities  Conference 

The  twenty-sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  national 
conference  of  charities  and  corrections  adjourned  at 
Cincinnati  May  23.  The  attendance  was  almost  as  large 
as  that  at  New  York  last  year,  and  the  papers  read  were 
of  exceptional  interest.    Topcka,  Kansas,  was  selected  as 
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CHARLES  R.  HENDERSON 

the  next  meeting  place,  and  Charles  E.  Faulkner,  of  Min- 
neapolis, was  selected  president  for  the  ensuing  year.  For 
the  following  reports  we  are  largely  indebted  to  the  Bos- 
ton Transcript,  the  Cincinnati  papers  printing  very  meager 
accounts  of  the  proceedings.  The  retiring  president, 
Professor  Charles  R.  Henderson,  spoke  on 

THE    RELATION    OK    PHILANTHROPY    TO    SOCIAL   ORDER  AND 
PROGRESS 

It  is  confessedly  difficult  to  discover  the  law,  the 
tendency,  the  goal  of  a  complicated  social  movement. 
But  unless  we  do  succeed  in  this  scientific  quest,  we  are 
drifting,  not  navigating.  Our  efforts,  however  well 
meant,  must  be  blind,  contradictory,  conflicting,  and  re- 
ciprocally destructive.  Millions  of  dollars  and  many  good 
lives  are  wasted  in  this  conflict  of  unscientific  philanthropy 
which  grasps  at  passing  shadows  and  straws  and  divides 
the  benevolent.  Social  science  is  born  when  men  con- 
sciously and  intelligently  grasp  the  purpose  of  their  striv- 
ings and  deliberately  seek  for  guiding  principles.  Just  at 
this  point  lies  the  difference  between  a  savage  and  a  civil- 
ized community.  The  progress  of  society  is  due  to  varia- 
tion. A  monotonous  people  makes  no  advance.  The 
multiplication  of  numbers  is  not  progress.  The  child  im- 
itates ancestors,  and,  grown  to  manhood,  trains  his  off- 
spring to  follow  the  antique  copy.  It  is  the  new  kind  of 
a  plough,  not  the  freshly  painted  plough,  that  marks  a 
higher  development  of  invention.  It  is  the  new  kind  of 
man  which  is  the  essential  characteristic  of  a  progressive 
epoch. 

But  variation  implies  difference,  inequality  and  com* 
parison.  The  evolution  of  a  higher  type  is  impossible 
without  tension,  struggle.  The  rewards  must  go  to  supe- 
rior skill  and  intelligence,  or  we  shall  have  mediocrity  and 
degradation.    This  struggle  of  competition,  which  ap- 
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pears  to  be  necessary  to  progress,  implies  some  kind  of 
rejection  of  those  who  can  not  compete.  The  very  means 
of  progress  become  their  destruction.  The  more  rapid 
the  movement  the  more  difficult  it  is  for  the  slow  and  de- 
fective to  find  a  place.  In  a  certain  sense  we  may  regard 
pauperism  and  defect  as  part  of  the  price  paid  for  civili- 
zation. Hence  the  gap  in  the  Utopian  reasoning  of  those 
amiable  but  visionary  social  doctors  who  scorn  the  slow 
and  tedious  methods  of  charity  and  put  contempt  on  the 
very  name  philanthropy. 

When  society  is  duly  impressed  with  the  moral  obliga- 
tion to  foster  the  health  and  happiness  of  posterity,  we 
may  hope  for  changes  in  customs,  habits  and  treatment 
of  the  inefficient.  Beginning  with  the  families  of  highest 
character  we  may  hope  to  sec  multiplied  instances  of 
women  and  men,  rarely  men,  refusing  to  marry  and  have 
children  when  they  can  foresee  weakness  and  degeneracy 
in  their  possible  offspring.  Public  opinion  will  find  or 
provide  something  like  medieval  cloisters  for  those  who 
dedicate  their  short  lives  of  sickness  to  holy  retirement 
rather  than  menace  the  future  good  of  mankind. 

Beginning  with  those  most  manifestly  unfit  for  parent- 
hood, the  state  will  extend  its  custody  to  their  classes, 
with  a  cautious  reserve  of  the  rights  of  citizens,  and  a 
conservative  use  of  the  power  to  deprive  of  liberty.  Public 
opinion  will  not  sanction  any  wholesale  scheme  of  segre- 
gation and  custody  until  we  have  exploited  the  entire  re- 
sources of  sanitary  science,  improved  administration,  and 
of  our  public  and  private  school  system.  We  dare  not 
presume  to  affirm  that  many  children  of  the  "slums  "  are 
unfit  for  freedom  unless  we  give  them  what  many  now  do 
not  have — a  fair  chance  to  prove  what  is  in  them. 

the  institution  and  the  home  in  child  saving 

Dr.  Hamings   II.   Hart,    Illinois  Children*  Home  and  Aid 

Society 

In  preparation  of  this  paper  a  letter  of  inquiry  was 
sent  out,  to  which  thirty  replies  were  received,  fifteen 
from  representatives  of  child-saving  societies,  fifteen  from 
secretaries  of  state  boards,  representatives  of  chanty  or- 
ganization societies,  etc.  One  question  was:  "Is  the 
present  tendency  toward  the  increase  or  decrease  of  the 
percentage  of  dependent  children  cared  for  in  institu- 
tions? "  Twenty-seven  replies  were  received  :  eighteen 
stated  that  the  tendency  was  decreasing,  four  that  it  was 
not  increasing  and  only  five  that  it  was  increasing.  In 
the  states  of  Massachusetts  and  Indiana  some  children's 
institutions  have  actually  been  closed. 

The  effort  which  is  being  made,  both  by  the  state 
government  of  Massachusetts  and  the  Boston  children's 
aid  society,  as  well  as  the  Philadelphia  children's  aid 
society,  to  dispense  almost  entirely  with  institutions  for 
dependent  children  is  a  very  interesting  study,  but  the 
tendency  at  the  present  time  among  the  societies  appears 
to  be  in  the  direction  of  revising  institutional  treatment 
for  classes  of  children,  and  under  certain  conditions.  It 
is  recognized  that  permanent  institutional  care  is  required 
for  the  feeble-minded,  and  especially  the  girls.  Twenty 
years  ago  the  idea  was  prevalent  that  feeble-minded  chil- 
dren might  be  trained  to  a  degree  which  might  enable 
them  to  take  their  places  in  the  community.  But  experi- 
ence has  proved  that  for  the  great  bulk  of  them  perman- 
ent institutional  care  is  a  necessity,  and  that  their  com- 
fort and  happiness  can  be  better  secured  in  institutions 
than  in  any  other  way.  Institutional  care  is  also  required 
for  the  moral  imbeciles  who  constitute  an  appreciable 
part  of  the  population  of  all  prisons  and  reformatories. 

0IOARETTE  SMOKING  AND  CRIME 
I',  Gk.>k..k  Torrance.  Supt.  of  «)ic  Illinois  Reformatory 
On  the  first  day  of  this  month  wc  had  278  boys  be- 
tween the  ages  of  10  and  15.    Of  63  of  this  number  with 
the  average  age  of  1 1,  58  were  cigarette  smokers  ;  of  133 


of  them  with  the  average  age  of  14,  1 25  were  cigarette 
smokers;  82  were  15  years  of  age,  of  whom  73  were 
cigarette  smokers. 

This  demonstrates  that  92  per  cent  of  the  whole  num- 
ber were  in  the  habit  of  smoking  cigarettes  at  the  time 
they  committed  the  crimes  for  which  they  were  sent  to 
the  reformatory ;  but  even  more  astonishing  is  the  fact 
that  85  per  cent  had  become  so  addicted  to  their  use  as 
to  be  classed  at  the  time  as  "  cigarette  fiends." 

My  statement  that  the  cigarette  is  working  much 
more  injury  to  the  young  than  intoxicating  liquors  may 
be  challenged,  but  I  repeat  it,  feeling  confident  of  its 
correctness.  To  emphasize  it  1  will  say  tenfold  more  in- 
jury. If  the  application  were  made  to  the  adult,  or  the 
young  man  over  15,  it  would  not  be  true,  but  I  am 
speaking  of  the  young  boy — the  boy  under  15 — not  yet  a 
vagrant  or  criminal.  But  a  small  per  cent  of  the  boys 
under  15  have  yet  used  intoxicating  liquors  :  not  15  per 
cent  of  those  we  get  to  the  extent  that  it  has  worked 
them  serious  harm.  The  use  of  intoxicating  liquor  is  to 
be  condemned  ;  it  destroys  manhood,  destroys  homes, 
beggars  wives  and  children  and  fills  jails,  penitentiaries 
and  reformatories,  but  not  to  one  tenth  the  extent  of  the 
cigarette  does  it  start  the  boy  from  10  to  15  on  the  way 
to  become  a  criminal. 

THE  "  PALTERING  "  OF  PRISONERS 
Rev.  I>r.  \V.  II.  Locke.  Chaplain  Ohio  State  Reformatory 
It  only  argues  great  ignorance  to  say  that  reformatory 
prisons  are  but  a  pampering  of  lawbreakers,  who  do  not 
deserve  to  be  pampered,  and  a  relaxing  of  wholesome  and 
required  discipline  where  it  is  most  needed.  Reforma- 
tory prisons  have  discipline  sharp  enough.  The  prison  is 
discipline  for  the  incorrigible,  and  enforced  submission 
for  the  refractor)1  and  compelled  obedience  for  the  law- 
less, and  demanded  work  for  the  idle  and  compulsory 
school  for  the  truant  and  vagrant.  But  the  reform  prison 
is  something  more.  It  is  help  for  the  weak,  and  forbear- 
ance for  those  who  try  and  fail,  and  encouragement  for 
the  corrigible,  and  humanity  for  all.  In  reform  prisons 
the  individual  man  is  everything.  He  is  a  lapsed  mem- 
ber of  the  body  politic  ;  his  manhood  is  wounded  ;  his 
self-respect  has  suffered  a  severe  collapse  ;  he  must  not  be 
permitted  to  return  to  society  in  that  wounded  and  col- 
lapsed condition.  His  self-respect  must  be  recovered,  so 
that  he  may  be  returned  to  society  fitted  to  be  a  useful 
citizen. 

THE   I  NF.MI'IOVF.D 

Rev.  Washington  (■i.apdkn 
Within  the  last  thirty  years  the  number  of  those  de- 
pendent on  public  and  private  charity  is  rapidly  increas- 
ing. The  first  thing  to  do  in  dealing  with  the  problem 
is  to  separate  those  who  are  willing  to  work  from  those 
who  are  unwilling  to  work.  They  all  profess  to  want 
work.  If  you  have  a  private  charity  which  requires  able- 
bodied  applicants  to  work  for  what  they  receive  that 
charity  is  sure  to  get  a  bad  name  among  the  unemployed. 
Angels  from  heaven  could  not  manage  a  private  charity 
with  a  work  test  and  not  lose  their  reputation.  The 
steady  application  of  a  work  test  by  public  authorities 
will  gradually  sift  out  the  industrious  from  the  idle.  Men 
with  a  constitutional  aversion  to  work  should  be  com- 
mitted to  workhouses,  which  should  be  made  training 
schools  of  industry. 

CHARITY  OR  ItSTICE 
Mayor  JoNts,  of  Toledo,  O. 
Able-bodied  men  ever  walk  the  streets,  alleys  and 
highways  of  our  country  pleading  for  work,  yet  there  is 
no  lack  of  useful  and  beautiful  work  that  ought  to  be 
done.  Inasmuch  as  private  interests  and  private  greed 
have  failed  to  find  a  plan  that  will  let  all  who  are  willing 
to  work  have  the  right  to  live,  the  time  seems  ripe  for 
collective  effort  to  solve  the  problem  ;  inasmuch  as  labor 
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produces  all  wealth,  let  us  have  more  wealth.  Ruskin 
says  that  "the  wealth  of  a  nation  may  be  estimated  by  the 
number  of  happy  people  employed  in  making  useful 
things."  Let  us  set  the  example  of  a  state  made  wealthy 
according  to  this  lofty  conception.  In  short,  let  us  apply 
ourselves  to  the  task  of  inaugurating  and  perfecting  a  just 
social  system,  conceived  and  carried  out  upon  scientific 
lines,  and  poverty,  crime,  vice  and  human  misery  will  be 
things  of  the  past,  and  the  prayer  of  our  Lord  will  have 
been  realized,  the  kingdom  of  heaven  will  be  set  up  here, 
and  his  will  done  on  earth  as  in  heaven. 

+ 

A  Pica  for  Simple  Living 

William  Clark,  in  the  New  York  JnJtfenJtnt.    Condensed  for 

Pl'BLlC  Ol'lNlON 

While  luxury  was  in  the  early  part  of  the  century  con- 
fined to  a  small  class,  it  has  now  extended  to  the  middle 
class  as  a  whole,  and  even  to  the  superior  working  classes. 
Now,  if  it  could  be  proved  that  society  was  more  intel- 
ligent, more  happy,  and  morally  better  for  this  luxurious 
expenditure,  then  the  growth  of  luxury  would  be  fully 
justified.  It  is  life,  fuller  and  more  abundant,  that  is  the 
great  end  :  the  means  to  attain  that  end  are  the  mere 
counters  in  the  game.  But  are  these  qualities  growing 
among  men  ?  Is  our  modern  society,  as  seen  in  the  great 
centers  of  population,  in  London,  Paris,  New  York, 
steadily  growing  better  every  day  ?  Is  life  in  those  cities 
happier  than  it  was?  Is  it  morally  better,  is  it  more  dig- 
nified, does  it  produce  richer  human  results  ?  To  ask 
these  questions  is,  I  venture  to  think,  to  answer  them. 
Ennui  and  dissatisfaction  are  the  note  of  our  time.  Sui- 
cide increases  with  startling  rapidity. 

Modern  society  is  founded  on  money,  and  the  posses- 
sion of  money  is  the  criterion  generally  accepted  by  all 
classes  as  the  test  of  a  man's  position.  It  is  a  rough  and 
easy  test  which  all  men  can  understand.  Few  men  can 
appreciate  vast  learning  or  deep  thinking  as  tests  of  hu- 
man excellence,  or  as  authentic  indications  of  success. 
Even  the  loftiest  character  is  not  appreciated,  because  it 
makes  a  moral  demand  far  in  advance  of  the  accepted 
standards.  But  if  a  man  glitters  with  splendid  posses- 
sions which  others  would  like  to  have  if  they  could,  when 
the  signs  of  his  achievements  arc  tangible,  every  one  com- 
prehends that  at  once  ;  and  if  he  scatters  with  a  free  hand 
the  crowd  rejoices  and  votes  him  a  fine  fellow.  Thus  the 
money  standard  is  more  and  more  accepted  as  our  com- 
mercial civilization  extends  itself.  Commercialism,  then, 
is  the  cause  of  luxury,  and  luxury  is  fatal  to  simplicity  of 
living. 

The  reaction  against  commercialism  is  already  manifest 
in  society.  Even  the  wealthiest  are  unconsciously  af- 
fected by  it.  Even  in  such  comparatively  superficial 
matters  as  the  style  and  furnishing  of  a  house  the  teach- 
ings of  Ruskin  and  Morris  have  told  on  English  society. 
But  I  should  not  be  doing  my  duty  if  I  led  my  readers 
to  suppose  that  the  much-needed  return  to  simplicity 
ended  here.  It  is  a  new  constitution  of  society  that  is 
needed— a  constitution  founded  on  the  new  principle,  or 
rather  on  the  old  principle,  that  the  life  is  more  than 
meat,  the  body  than  raiment. 

There  will  never  be  a  true  culture,  but  only  mere  dilet- 
tanteism,  until  we  have  a  common  culture.  I  do  not  mean 
that  everybody  ought  to  be  learned,  since  learning  will 
always  be  the  calling  of  the  few.  But  the  culture  can 
and  ought  to  be  made  the  property  of  all.  Let  us  look 
forward  to  the  time  when  the  wretched  trash  which  the 
mass  of  our  people  read,  when  they  read  anything  at  all, 
will  be  forgotten,  and  all  shall  enter  into  possession  of 
the  rich  treasures  of  knowledge  and  the  highest  and  pur- 
est ideas.  Science,  by  its  discoveries,  should  prepare  the 
way  by  lightening  the  load  of  daily  toil,  and  it  only  needs 


to  organize  life  on  the  basis  of  common  interests  and 
common  needs. 

Sermon  by  Bislior  Pottkr.  Excerpt 
Has  it  ever  occurred  to  anybody  to  consider  what, 
sooner  or  later,  would  be  the  effect  upon  the  mass  of  their 
fellow-beings  if  a  company  or  fellowship  of  men  and 
women  of  recognized  social  leadership  should  bind 
themselves  together  to  illustrate  in  their  habits  of  life, 
simplicity  of  attire,  modesty  of  equipage,  inexpensiveness 
in  the  appointments,  and  chastene&s  in  the  aspect,  pro- 
portions, furniture,  and  decorations  of  their  dwellings  ; 
should  further  bind  themselves  to  discourage  the  habit  of 
excessive  accumulation  ;  to  employ  for  art,  science,  phil- 
anthropy and  religion  all  beyond  a  certain  proportion  of 
their  income  ,  should  devote  a  certain  fixed  time  in  every 
day  to  other  human  interests  than  their  own  ;  should  de- 
vise and  themselves  cooperate  in,  plans  for  softening  the 
rigors  of  life  to  the  less  fortunate,  and  for  bringing  into 
the  full  monotony  of  the  modern  conditions  of  manual 
labor,  so  far  as  might  be,  brightness  and  cheer  ;  seeking, 
in  one  word,  to  redeem  our  modern  life  of  the  tawdry, 
sordid,  self  indulgent  aspect  which  is  too  often  at  what 
we  call  "the  top,"  its  dominant  and  prevailing  note? 
For  myself,  I  believe  that,  wild  and  visionary  as  such  a 
suggestion  doubtless  sounds  to  many,  there  are  men  and 
women,  in  far  greater  numbers  than  most  of  us  dream  of, 
who  would  hail  it  as,  for  themselves  at  any  rate,  a  way 
out  of  a  situation  which,  with  our  modern  extravagance 
on  the  one  hand  and  our  modern  conditions  of  poverty, 
degradation  and  despair  largely  untouched,  unrecognized 
and  unredeemed,  on  the  other,  is  to  many  earnest  natures 
as  intolerable  as  it  is  appalling. 

4- 

Rural  Degeneracy  in  New  England 

New  York  Tritun/.  Condensed  for  Public  OnsiON 
Kollin  Lynde  Hant  s  articles  in  the  A/hntic  Monthly 
describing  the  moral  and  physical  degeneracy  of  a  certain 
New-England  hill  town  have  opened  up  a  flood  of  dis- 
cussion. We  may  dismiss  the  heated  controversy  over 
the  question  which  town  is  meant  ;  for  Mr.  Hartt's  pur- 
pose is  not  to  hold  any  one  town  up  to  odium,  but  to 
show  that  the  conditions  of  rural  life,  especially  in  the 
segregated  villages  of  New  England,  inevitably  tend  to 
decadence.  That  proposition  has  been  denied  with  great 
heat  and  considerable  rhetorical  clatter  by  the  smug 
philosophers  who  believe  that  whatever  is  is  right.  But 
Mr.  Hartt  properly  stands  by  his  guns,  knowing,  as  he 
does,  that  he  has  the  facts  behind  him.  We  suppose  no- 
body who  is  personally  acquainted  with  rural  life  will 
deny  that  it  is  often  deficient  in  high  moral  purpose,  even 
if  it  is  not  actually  vicious.  The  great  cities  have  their 
own  faults,  but  they  do  not  have  a  monopoly  of  evil,  and 
it  is  a  question  whether  there  is  not  often  quite  as  great 
an  absence  of  moral  stamina  in  a  semi-rural  village,  in 
proportion  to  its  population,  as  there  is  in  the  larger 
towns. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  is  what  many  correspondents 
of  Mr.  Hartt,  writing  from  various  villages,  allege.  The 
Rev.  Edward  P.  Pressy,  of  Rowe,  Mass.,  suggests  that 
the  north  is  evolving  a  race  of  poor  whites,  and  says  that 
the  decay  of  the  hill  towns  of  Massachusetts  is  due  to  re- 
action, emigration,  the  growth  of  cities,  the  civil  war, 
and  transition.  "  No  one  today, "  he  declares,  "attempts 
to  distinguish  himself  in  any  noble  way  in  a  small  town. 
It  is  thought  improper.  In  consequence  all  the  ambitious 
young  men  and  women  are  literally  driven  out  of  the  hills 
with  whips  and  scorns  such  as  no  one  has  been  able  to 
resist."  Professor  Mary  A.  Jordan,  of  Smith  college, 
takes  the  same  view,  and  declares  that  the  prevailing  at- 
mosphere of  the  small  town  is  hopelessness.  Professor 
D.  Collin  Wells,  of  Dartmouth,  thinks  that  the  western 
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drift  of  the  ablest  and  strongest  is  leaving  an  inferior  race 
in  the  hill  towns.  "  My  people, "  declares  a  Congrega- 
tional minister  of  a  hill  town,  "are  degenerates;  the  peo- 
ple all  through  my  district  are  degenerates."  Another 
aspect  of  the  same  view  is  presented  by  Philip  Morgan, 
who  says  of  a  decadent  New-England  village  : 

The  number  of  illegitimate  children  among  us  is  so  large 
that  a  definite  amount  has  been  fixed  by  common  consent 
as  the  proper  one  to  be  paid  by  the  putative  father  to  the 
parents  ol  the  unmarried  mother.  .  .  .  Not  infrequently 
men  and  women  take  new  wives  and  husbands  without  the 
formality  of  a  divorce  or  a  remarriage.  .  .  .  Whole  fami- 
lies are  sunk  in  a  slough  of  vice  and  poverty,  from  which, 
occasionally,  some  enterprising  son  or  daughter  will  emerge 
— perhaps  only  to  fall  back  again  in  a  moment  of  temptation 
or  despair. 

In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Hartt  the  only  remedy  for  this 
state  of  affairs  is  to  upbuild  the  industrial,  social,  and 
religious  life  of  small  towns  and  rural  communities 
through  some  form  of  what  has  come  to  be  known  as  the 
social  settlement.  He  suggests,  first  of  all,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  model  farm,  operated  by  an  expert  agricultur- 
ist, with  a  school  for  the  study  of  agricultural  science, 
something  like  the  English  system  of  cooperative  farming. 
Then,  he  says,  sanitary  reform  must  be  instituted.  Let 
the  people  be  taught  something  about  diet  and  cooking, 
and  let  them  be  warned  against  the  wiles  of  the  traveling 
quacks  of  all  kinds.  Next,  the  social,  intellectual  and 
religious  life  must  be  strengthened  and  enriched.  About 
the  most "  pathetic  thing  in  village  life  oftentimes  is  its 
mental  poverty  and  vacuity.  There  is  little  to  stimulate 
or  broaden  its  thought,  and  there  are  few  wholesome 
amusements  which  are  so  necessary  for  mental  recreation 
and  growth.  Mr.  Hartt  would  teach  the  people  to  call 
upon  each  other  oftener.  and  to  talk  more  about  things 
that  are  worth  while.  He  would  have  them  get  up  enter- 
tainments, and  rehallow  card-playing  and  dancing.  He 
would  also  have  them  stimulate  and  deepen  their  intel- 
lectual life  though  courses  of  lectures  and  the  circulation 
of  wholesome  literature.  By  working  patiently  along 
these  lines  Mr.  Hartt  thinks  that  rural  life  might  be  re- 
generated, and  he  believes  that  if  the  right  men  will  come 
forward  to  do  the  work,  men  of  wealth  who  were  born  in 
the  country  will  be  found  ready  to  give  it  the  needed 
financial  support. 

Various  Topics 

The  AVw  J'rW-  People  (Socialist)  says  that  the  Ruskin 
cooperative  aisociation,  at  Ruskin,  Tenn..  commonly  known  as 
the  "  Ruskin  Colony,"  is  about  to  collapse.  Us  lands  and 
houses  arc  to  be  sold,  and  the  hundred  or  so  colonists  still  on 
the  site  of  the  colony  are  appealing  to  the  Utopians  of  the 
country  for  fifteen  thousand  dollars  to  tide  them  over  the 
crisis." 

Many  arguments  were  made  in  favor  of  the  whipping- 
post at  the  dinner  of  the  psychological  section  of  the  medico- 
legal society  last  week.  Judge  Simeon  E.  lialdwin,  of  Con- 
necticut, said  it  would  often  be  the  most  appropriate  punish- 
ment possible  and  would  prove  a  great  deterrent  of  crime. 
A  letter  from  Chief-Justice  Charles  H.  Lore  of  the  supreme 
court  of  Delaware,  who  described  how  useful  a  penal  insti- 
tution the  whipping  post  is  found  in  Delaware,  was  read. 

One  of  the  most  important  departments  of  the  Ohio  state 
penitentiary-  is  that  devoted  to  the  education  of  the  convicts, 
in  which  the  branches  taught  in  the  primary  and  grammar 
grades  of  the  public  schools  form  the  basis  of  instruction.  A 
report  shows  that  last  year  there  were  in  attendance  at  this 
school  seven  hundred  and  seventy-nine  convicts,  which  were 
all  that  could  be  accommodated,  but,  besides,  there  were 
about  three  hundred  applicants  lor  admission  to  the  school. 
There  is  no  charge  made  for  tuition  or  books,  and  attend- 
ance is  entirely  voluntary.  The  school  opens  after  the  men 
have  had  their  suppers,  and  the  session  lasts  from  an  hour 
and  a  half  to  two  hours,  the  entire  corps  ol  instructors  being 
themselves  convicts. 


SCIENTIFIC 

The  Poison  in  Our  Food 

New  York  A'aiW,  May  25.  Excerpt 
As  early  as  1820,  attention  was  called  in  England  to 
the  dangers  from  adulterated  food  through  Accum's 
treatise,  "Death  in  the  Pot."  In  185 1  the  Lancet  de- 
clared war  against  dishonest  manufacturers,  printing 
every  week  a  list  of  culprits,  with  chemical  analyses  of 
their  products,  and  continuing  this  for  three  years.  Re- 
peated legislative  enactments  since  that  time  have  given 
the  English  considerable  protection,  but  that  it  is  still 
far  from  complete  may  be  inferred  from  an  article  in  the 
Lancet  of  April  22,  on  "Meat  Extract  of  Vile  Origin," 
which  shows  that  such  extracts  are  occasionally  made  of 
putrid  liver  and  offal.  "  It  might  be  thought  impossible," 
it  remarks,  "  that  such  filthy  material  could  be  fabricated 
into  a  toothsome  paste,  but  so  it  is,  the  use  of  deodor- 
izers and  subtle  flavoring  materials  having  been  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  offal-mongers  by  the  advances  (alas,  that 
it  must  be  so  confessed)  of  chemical  knowledge.  Of 
course,  cooking  would  destroy  most  noxious  germs,  but 
their  products,  the  poisonous  ptomaines,  would  remain. 
Their  presence  in  an  extract  would  cause  very  serious 
symptoms  of  poisoning." 

In  this  country  many  state  legislatures  have  enacted 
laws  making  injurious  food  adulterations  illegal,  and 
congress  has  set  aside  an  annual  appropriation  for  use  in 
investigating  such  adulterations,  partly  for  the  sake  of 
protecting  honest  producers.  By  a  fortunate  coincidence, 
official  reports  regarding  the  alarming  extent  of  food 
adulteration  and  poisoning  have  been  recently  prepared 
in  several  states,  and  the  result  is  that  the  press  all  over 
the  country  is  discussing  this  matter. 

In  Pennsylvania  the  food  and  dairy  commissioner, 
Levi  Wells,  has  ascertained  that  chemical  companies 
have  had  agents  traveling  regularly  in  the  state  to  sell  to 
butchers  chemicals  for  preserving  meats,  the  favorite 
being  boracic  acid,  which  "is  certainly  deleterious  to 
health."  The  packages  are  labelled,  telling  how  the 
chemicals  are  to  be  used  on  meat.  In  Connecticut  the 
agricultural  experiment  station  issued  on  May  1  its  an- 
nual report  on  the  adulteration  of  foods.  It  gives  a 
summary  of  the  extent  to  which  frauds  are  practised  on 
consumers,  thanks  to  Yankee  ingenuity  combined  with 
modern  advances  in  chemistry.  Of  sixty-three  samples 
of  fruit  jellies,  two-thirds  were  adulterated,  not  only  with 
starch  and  glucose,  but  with  aniline  dye  and  poisonous 
salicylic  acid.  Out  of  forty  samples  of  marmalades  and 
jams  only  three  were  pure.  Of  forty-seven  samples  of 
beer  and  ale,  twelve  contained  salicylic  acid,  and  nine- 
teen samples  of  sausages  and  oysters  were  found  to  be 
"  embalmed  "  by  boric  acid. 

"  The  use  of  antiseptics  as  preservatives  of  food  is 
becoming  alarmingly  great,"  says  Professor  Mitchell, 
analytical  chemist  of  the  Wisconsin  dairy  and  food  com- 
mission. Farmers  mix  them  with  milk  and  butter,  and 
they  act  disastrously  on  the  tissues  of  the  stomach. 
Nearly  every  butcher  in  Illinois,  he  says,  makes  use, 
especially  in  the  preparation  of  "  Hamburger  steak,"  of 
preserving  chemicals,  including  sulphide  of  soda,  a  com- 
pound which  checks  fermentation  and  therefore  makes  it 
difficult  to  digest  the  meat.  A  government  expert  has  testi- 
fied that  this  chemical  had  been  used  by  medical  students 
to  preserve  cadavers,  and  by  physicians  to  disinfect 
houses  where  there  had  been  smallpox.  At  the  recent 
sessions  of  the  United  States  pure-food  investigating 
committee  in  Chicago,  the  testimony  of  several  other  ex- 
perts was  taken,  all  of  whom  agreed  that  the  antiseptic 
chemicals  so  freely  used  in  the  preservation  of  food  and 
drink  arc  deleterious,  and  in  many  cases  poisonous.  Dr. 
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Tauradar,  1  June,  1899 

W iley,  chemist  to  the  national  agricultural  department, 
declared,  among  other  things,  that  no  food  which  con- 
tains preservatives  is  fit  to  eat,  and  that  probably  the  one 
most  commonly  used,  because  of  its  cheapness,  is 
salicylic  acid,  which  should  be  forbidden  because  it  is 
very  bad  for  the  health,  especially  in  the  case  of  weak 
stomachs.  A  pamphlet  published  by  the  department  of 
agriculture  at  Washington  states  that  "  the  use  of 
salicylic  acid  as  a  food  preservative  has  been  forbidden  by 
several  European  governments."  Here  it  is  used  to  a 
large  extent,  both  by  native  canners  and  by  foreigners 
who  take  advantage  of  our  situation.  The  department 
found  it  in  fifteen  out  of  twenty  samples  of  string  beans, 
in  ten  out  of  twelve  samples  of  baked  beans,  in  twenty- 
four  out  of  forty-one  cases  of  corn,  and  so  on. 

This  testimony,  from  so  many  expert  and  unbiassed 
sources,  fully  justifies  the  heading  given  to  our  article. 
The  chemicals  used  to  preserve  our  food  and  drink  have 
become  a  serious  menace  to  health.  There  are  thou- 
sands of  invalids  whose  chances  of  recovery  and  life  de- 
pend on  their  getting  the  purest  drugs  and  food,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  some  of  these  are  killed  every 
day  by  the  poisons  in  milk,  butter  and  meat,  put  there 
by  farmers,  grocers,  and  butchers  to  save  trouble  or  avoid 
the  risk  of  goods  spoiling  on  their  hands.  To  perfectly 
robust  individuals  these  chemicals  may  be  comparatively 
harmless,  but  Americans  are  a  nation  of  dyspeptics,  and 
salicylic  acid,  the  favorite  preservative  used  here,  has 
been  pronounced  by  the  Paris  academy  of  medicine 
especially  injurious  to  dyspeptics.  Their  life  is  made 
wretched  by  the  systematic  food  poisoning  for  the  profit 
of  dishonest  dealers  ;  salts  of  zinc  or  copper  in  a  dish  of 
canned  peas,  for  example  (put  there  to  give  them  a  pretty 
green  color  !),  may  result  in  a  sleepless  night,  colic, 
headache,  loss  of  a  day's  work,  and  general  misery  ;  and 
this  may  go  on  indefinitely,  rendering  life  a  burden, 
without  any  suspicion  in  the  victim  of  the  real  cause. 
Last  summer  a  western  hotel  lost  hundreds  of  guests,  who 
left,  one  after  the  other,  because  they  all  became  ill  for 
some  mysterious  reason.  The  water  and  ice  were  held 
responsible,  but  careful  experiment  showed  that  the  ill- 
ness was  due  of  the  use  in  the  kitchen  of  cheap  coal-tar 
flavoring  extracts.  In  saving  $10  by  buying  this  stuff 
the  prjprictor  of  the  hotel  lost  $10,000.  These  coal-tar 
extracts  arc  used  to  a  very  great  extent  in  confectioner)-, 
ice-cream,  soda-water,  etc.,  and  to  many  persons  they  are 
poisonous.    They  deserve  a  special  investigation. 

To  remedy  this  state  of  affairs  it  has  been  suggested 
that  a  national  food  commission  should  be  organized 
with  powers  to  examine  manufactured  products  and  testify 
as  to  their  quality.  The  most  important  thing  to  re- 
member, if  this  is  done,  is  that  fines  are  of  little  use, 
imprisonment  of  the  real  culprits  being  the  only  effective 
deterrent.  This  was  proved  in  Munich,  where  the  law 
that  only  hops  and  malt  must  be  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  beer  was  ineffectual  as  long  as  the  brewers  were  simply 
fined,  for  they  found  that  it  was  more  profitable  to  make 
poor  beer  and  pay  a  fine  than  to  make  good  beer  and 
pay  no  fine.  But  when  the  government  began  to  im- 
prison the  rich  brewers,  they  began  to  make  honest  beer. 
Pending  the  enactment  of  similar  laws  in  this  country, 
covering  drink  and  food,  there  is  a  method  which  can  be 
applied  at  once  by  honest  manufacturers  and  dealers.  Let 
ihem  print  the  contents  of  their  cans  on  the  labels,  offer 
rewards  for  discovery  of  adulterations,  and  advertise  on 
a  large  scale  in  the  newspapers,  and  they  will  become  as 
prosperous  as  the  Munich  brewers. 

[The  facts  disclosed  by  the  pure  food  commission  have 
led  to  the  suggestion  that  a  law  be  enacted  requiring  that 
all  prepared  foods  bear  a  label  giving  the  exact  composi- 
tion and  date  of  preparation.] 


Tne  Radiophone 

New  York  Electricity.    May  24 

What  is  known  as  the  radiophone,  an  apparatus  for 
transmitting  speech  by  means  of  a  ray  of  light,  is  attract- 
ing considerable  attention  just  at  this  time  owing  to  its 
being  publicly  exhibited  in  successful  operation  at  the 
electrical  exhibition  at  Madison  square  garden.  This 
idea  of  transmitting  sound  by  means  of  a  ray  of  light  is, 
however,  by  no  means  of  very  recent  date,  as  Professor 
Bell  in  1880  devised  an  apparatus  for  this  purpose  which 
he  named  the  photophone.  As  designed  by  the  inventor 
of  the  telephone,  the  transmitter  consisted  of  a  plane 
mirror  so  arranged  as  to  reflect  a  beam  of  light  upon  a 
selenium  cell  in  circuit  with  an  ordinary  telephone  re- 
ceiver at  the  receiving  end.  The  mirror  served  as  a  tele- 
phone diaphragm,  a  resonating  chamber  and  mouthpiece 
being  placed  at  the  back.  A  sound  of  any  description 
on  entering  the  mouthpiece  caused  the  mirror  to  vibrate, 
thus  altering  the  intensity  of  the  beam  of  light.  These 
changes  in  the  beam  of  light,  owing  to  the  presence  of 
the  selenium  cell,  which  altered  its  electrical  resistance 
accordingly,  produced  vibrations  in  the  receiver  diaphragm 
similar  to  those  communicated  to  the  mirror  of  the  trans- 
mitter. Although  the  apparatus  as  designed  by  Professor 
Bell  proved  conclusively  that  speech  could  be  transmitted 
by  means  of  a  ray  of  light  it  was  not  without  defects, 
some  of  them  so  vital  that  further  experiments  were  dis- 
continued for  the  time  being,  but  M.  Mercadier,  the  well- 
known  French  electrician,  had  in  the  meantime  proven 
that  the  results  obtained  were  due  to  heat  effects  and  not, 
as  had  been  previously  supposed,  to  the  light  rays. 

A  short  time  ago  Mr.  Hammond  V.  Hayes  of  Boston 
again  began  experimenting  with  the  radiophone  where 
Professor  Bell  and  other  investigators  had  left  off.  After 
many  unsuccessful  attempts,  the  problem  was  partially  if 
not  entirely  solved  by  connecting  in  a  shunt  circuit  about 
the  arc  a  telephone  transmitter  designed  to  carry  a  large 
amount  of  current.  By  this  arrangement  current  is 
shunted  from  the  arc  in  proportion  to  the  resistance  of 
the  transmitter,  the  resistance  of  the  latter  varying  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  vibrations  of  its  diaphragm.  The  var- 
iations in  the  current  of  the  arc  lamp  produced  corre- 
sponding changes  in  the  heat  rays  emitted,  and  these 
changes  affected  a  small  pellet  of  carbonized  fiber  in  a 
glass  bulb  which  constituted  the  receiver,  producing  vi- 
brations in  the  column  of  air  contained  in  the  ear  tubes, 
these  being  of  the  ordinary  phonograph  type.  Probably 
the  simplest  explanation  of  the  invention  is,  that  the  heat 
rays  which  travel  along  the  reflected  beam  of  light  answer 
the  same  purpose  as  sound  waves  in  the  case  of  the  tele- 
phone. 

Aluminum  as  a  Medium  of  Electrical 
Transmission 

Mining  and  SfUnlific  Press,  .San  l-Yurn'iseo 
Until  recently  the  only  metal  employed  commercially 
for  transmitting  currents  of  electricity  for  lighting,  street 
railway  and  power  purposes  was  copper.  This,  as  is  well 
known,  was  due  to  the  fact  that  copper  offers  less  resist- 
ance, bulk  for  bulk,  to  the  passage  of  a  current  of  elec- 
tricity than  any  other  metal,  if  we  except  possibly  one  or 
two  of  the  precious  metals,  whose  cost  would  naturally 
prohibit  their  being  used  on  anything  like  an  extensive 
scale.  The  outlay  for  copper  in  electrical  undertakings 
where  it  is  necessary  to  transmit  current  to  any  consider- 
able distance,  is  one  of  the  heaviest  items  of  expense,  and 
as  the  price  of  copper  has  for  some  time  been  steadily 
rising,  electrical  engineers  have  been  seeking  for  a  suit- 
able and  less  costly  substitute.  This,  it  is  believed,  has 
now  to  a  certain  extent  been  found  in  aluminum,  and 
although  the  resistance  of  an  aluminum  conductor  to  the 
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passage  of  an  electric  current  is  between  sixty  per  cent 
and  seventy-five  per  cent  greater  than  the  resistance 
offered  by  a  copper  conductor  of  the  same  cross-section, 
the  difference  in  the  weight  of  the  two  metals  more  than 
makes  up  for  the  difference  in  conductivity,  as  well  as  the 
difference  in  cost,  leaving  a  balance  of  between  one  and 
three  cents  to  the  pound  in  favor  of  aluminum,  every- 
thing else  being  equal.  An  electrical  engineer  in  charge 
of  a  large  lighting  plant  in  the  south,  who  has  examined 
into  the  matter  very  thoroughly  and  is  about  to  make  use 
of  aluminum  conductors,  recently  summed  up  the  matter 
as  follows : 

Copper  has  a  specific  gravity  of  8.93,  whereas  aluminum 
has  2.68,  these  being  the  relative  weights  per  unit.  Yet  it 
takes  a  larger  volume,  or  a  wire  ol  greater  sectional  area, 
of  aluminum  for  a  given  amount  ol  current  than  copper. 
The  dilVerence  being  :  copper,  too;  aluminum,  160.  Alumi- 
num has  some  disadvantages,  one  being  the  difficulty  of 
soldering  it  together.  On  the  other  hand,  its  advantage  is 
its  great  tensile  strength,  having  26,000  pounds  per  square 
inch,  while  the  tensile  strength  of  soft  copper,  the  kind 
most  generally  used,  is  only  16,500  pounds  per  square 
inch.  With  the  sectional  area  of  aluminum  for  equal  con- 
ductivity with  that  of  copper  as  160  is  to  100,  you  can  readily 
sec  that  the  tensile  strength  of  an  aluminum  conductor  is 
more  than  twice  the  strength  of  copper,  yet  the  weight  is 
not  half  as  great  as  copper,  being  only  forty-eight  per  cent  of 
that  of  copper  for  a  conductor  of  equal  conductivity.  It 
having  greater  ductility  makes  it  more  desirable,  for  the 
reason  that  it  does  not  break  or  fracture  so  easily  on 
bending. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that,  owing  to  the  greater 
tensile  strength  of  an  aluminum  conductor  over  one  of 
copper,  considerably  longer  spans  could  be  constructed 
between  poles  were  the  former  metal  made  use  of,  thus 
effecting  a  material  saving  in  expense  in  line  work. 
What,  however,  will  probably  have  a  greater  effect  than 
anything  else  in  making  aluminum  conductors  popular 
is  that  the  cost  of  producing  this  metal  is  gradually 
becoming  less  each  year,  as  more  improved  methods  of 
reduction  are  being  adopted,  while  the  price  of  copper  is 
rising.  At  the  present  day,  everything  else  being  equal, 
owing  to  the  excessive  price  of  copper,  the  balance,  from 
a  financial  standpoint,  would  seem  to  be  slightly  in  favor 
of  aluminum  for  conductors. 

+ 

The  Bacterial  Theory  of  Cancer 

New  York  Attditol  Ruord.  Kxcerpt 
When  bacteria  were  found  to  be  the  cause  of  one  in- 
fectious disease  after  another,  it  was  thought  that  cancer 
might  be  included  in  the  list,  and  several  enthusiastic 
scientists  isolated  a  bacterium  which  they  dedicated  to 
the  use  of  this  disease  ;  but  the  flood  of  experiments  that 
followed  proved  that  it  was  quite  incapable  of  causing 
cancer  in  animals  or  man,  and  it  was  relegated  to  the 
uninteresting  position  of  a  non-pathogenic  germ.  The 
bacterial  theory  appearing  untenable,  they  thought  them- 
selves a  little  nearer  when  they  advanced  the  idea  of  a 
protozoan,  which  name  they  held  as  being  sufficiently 
wide  to  include  any  organism  of  the  animal  world  that 
might  be  found  as  an  exciting  cause.  The  closer  study 
of  parasitic  diseases  of  lower  animals,  which  has  accom- 
panied medical  studies  of  the  past  few  years,  added  a 
certain  plausibility  to  this  idea. 

The  present  aspect  of  the  cancer  problem,  as  presented 
by  Sanfelice,  Roncali,  Bra,  and  Plimmer,  seems  to  have 
by  analogy  something  more  of  truth  than  what  has  gone 
before.  That  the  germ  of  infection  is  a  vegetable  parasite 
of  the  class  known  as  yeasts,  or  moulds,  in  a  wider  sense, 
may  be  possible,  for  the  nature  of  the  irritative  process 
following  infection  is  analogous  to  certain  forms  of  new 
growths  that  are  prevalent  throughout  the  vegetable  king- 


dom. There  is  a  large  class  of  fungoid  parasitic  diseases 
in  plants  that  have  tumorous  excrescences  developed. 
These  are  known  to  be  caused  by  abnormal  development 
of  adjacent  tissues,  and  slowly  affect  the  life  processes  of 
the  plant.  The  organisms  that  are  the  exciting  cause  of 
these  diseases  are  of  the  same  general  class  of  fungi  that 
are  now  being  held  to  be  the  cause  of  carcinoma,  and  the 
gradual  impairment  of  nutrition  and  spread  of  the  growths 
are  strikingly  similar  in  both  classes.  Just  what  the  out- 
come may  be  is  still  a  matter  of  uncertainty. 

4- 

A  New  Storage  Battery 

New  York  Eltttrual  tVi>r/J. 
A  patent  was  granted  May  9  to  Henry  Blumenberg. 
Jr.,  of  New  York,  for  a  storage  battery,  in  which  use  is 
made  of  an  electrolytic  solution  containing  a  sulphate  of 
metal  which,  it  is  claimed,  will  prevent  the  injury  hereto- 
fore resulting  to  the  plates  of  the  lead  and  zinc  battery  by 
the  presence  in  the  electrolytic  solution  of  an  uncotn- 
bined  acid  radical.  An  electrolytic  liquid  is  employed 
containing  bisulphate  of  potassium,  sodium  or  ammo- 
nium, in  combination  with  tersulphate  of  aluminum.  It 
is  stated  that  with  zinc  and  lead  plates  a  double  sulphate 
of  zinc  is  formed  while  the  battery  is  discharging,  while 
in  charging  the  zinc  is  deposited  on  the  zinc  pole  and  the 
lead  is  peroxidized,  the  two  actions  being  in  reverse  to 
each  other;  also,  that  the  greater  the  proportion  of  sul- 
phate salt  in  the  electrolytic  liquid,  the  less  will  be  the 
resistance  of  the  secondary  battery,  and  vice  vers,}.  The 
inventor  says  he  finds  that  after  the  water  has  taken  up  as 
much  of  the  tersulphate  of  aluminum  as  possible,  it  will 
also  take  up  the  bisulphate  of  potassium,  sodium  or  am- 
monium, thereby  reducing  the  resistance  of  the  battery 
and  lessening  the  risk  of  injury  to  the  positive  and  nega- 
tive plates. 

4* 

Various  Topics 

A  writer  in  the  Lancet  says  that  "  there  is  undoubtedly  a 
good  deal  in  the  open-air  treatment  of  consumption,  but  the 
way  it  is  being  at  present  ■  boomed  '  by  people  with  ready 
pens,  but  with  no  medical  training,  is  calculated  to  make  men 
who  arc  accustomed  to  look  at  things  from  a  scientific  stand- 
point  rather  critical." 

Sir  John  Murray  is  authority  forthe  statement  that  ninety- 
two  per  cent  of  the  bottom  water  of  the  ocean  has  a  tempera- 
ture under  40  degrees  Fahrenheit.  Between  the  shore  and 
the  hundred-fathom  line  the  temperatures  were  higher. 
Speaking  of  the  surface  water,  he  said  that  eighty-seven  per 
cent  of  the  maximum  temperatures,  and  seventy-five  per 
cent  of  the  minimum  temperatures  were  above  forty  degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

Figures  of  a  week's  operation  of  compressed  air  cars  on 
125th  street,  New  York,  show  an  average  consumption  of  414 
cubic  feet  of  free  air  per  mile,  which,  figuring  coal  at  $3  per 
ton.  made  the  cost  $0.01 14  per  car  per  mile.  On  another 
trial,  performing  a  service  of  32,159  miles  and  carrying  188,- 
854  paying  passengers,  14,000,000  feet  of  free  air  was  used. 
This  gave  an  average  of  450  9  feet  per  car  mile.  It  was  cal- 
culated that  the  cost  per  car  per  mile,  including  fuel,  water, 
oil,  waste,  power  plant,  labor,  depreciation  of  plant  and  inter- 
est on  the  cost  of  the  same,  was  only  $0.01285. 

A  new  insulating  material  known  as  iron  felt,  and  made 
in  Germany,  is  being  extensively  used  in  Europe  for  a  num- 
ber of  purposes.  For  the  prevention  of  vibration,  it  is  said  to 
be  quite  successful,  and  it  is  placed  between  engines  and  their 
foundations  and  also  between  rails  and  sleepers.  It  consists 
of  the  larger  and  stouter  woollen  libers  treated  with  a  by- 
product of  petroleum  and  then  coated  with  gelatine  and  India 
rubber  and  vulcanized.  After  pressure  it  is  used  in  the  form 
of  plates  somewhat  over  two  square  feet  in  area,  and  from 
one-half  to  two  inches  in  thickness.  The  plates  are  said  to 
be  extremely  elastic  and  imperishable,  and  have  a  surface  so 
hard  as  not  to  be  cut  by  the  sharp  edges  of  bolt-heads  or  iron 
girders. 
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THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 
The  McGiffert  Case 

The  action  of  the  assembly  on  the  McGiffert  case 
was,  of  course,  the  matter  of  greatest  interest  in  last 
week's  sessions  at  Minneapolis.  Thursday  was  the  day 
set  for  consideration  of  this  subject,  and  after  a  hot  de- 
bate a  resolution  was  adopted  referring  the  whole  matter 
to  the  presbytery  of  New  York,  "to  which  belongs  the 
constitutional  responsibility  for  such  disposition  as  in  its 
judgment  the  peace  of  the  Church  and  the  purity  of 
doctrine  may  require."  The  important  part  of  Dr.  Mc- 
Giffert's  letter  to  the  assembly  (to  which  reference  was 
made  last  week)  is  as  follows  : 

The  action  of  the  assembly  as  well  as  the  overture  from 
the  presbytery  of  1'ittsburgh.  upon  which  that  action  was 
based,  make  it  evident  that  many  of  my  positions,  together 
with  the  spirit  and  purpose  ol  my  book  ("A  History  of  Christ- 
ianity in  the  Apostolic  Age  "J  as  a  whole,  have  been  seriously 
misapprehended.  Such  misapprehension  I  sincerely  regret, 
and  I  wish  here  emphatically  to  repudiate  the  false  construc- 
tions that  have  been  placed  upon  my  book  in  many  quarters. 
So  far  as  my  views  are  concerned,  they  have  been  and  remain, 
as  1  believe,  in  accord  with  the  faith  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  and  of  Evangelical  Christendom  in  all  vital  and  es- 
sential matters,  and  I  therefore  can  not  feel  that  it  is  my  duty, 
or  even  my  right,  in  justice  to  myself  and  to  my  brethren,  and 
to  the  Church  of  our  Divine  Lord  and  Master,  in  which  I  am 
an  office-bearer,  to  withdraw  from  the  ministry  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church.  In  taking  this  position,  to  which  I  am  con- 
strained by  a  profound  sense  of  duty.  I  desire  to  say  that  I 
recognize  gratefully  the  spirit  of  Christian  kindness  which 
animated  those  who  joined  in  the  action  of  the  last  assembly, 
and  appreciate  the  devotion  to  the  truth  and  the  con- 
cern for  the  welfare  ol  the  Church,  which  prompted  their 
action.  I  desire  to  say.  also,  that  I  yield  to  no  one  in  my 
devotion  to  the  truth  and  in  my  concern  for  the  welfare  of  the 
Church. 

Dr.  McGiffert  was  defended  by  Dr.  J.  B.  Shaw,  of 
New  York,  a  director  of  the  Union  seminary,  who  advised 
the  assembly  to  vote  for  the  resolution  just  quoted  because 
••  first,  you  can  trust  the  Church  ;  second,  because  you  can 
trust  Dr.  McGiffert.  Only  a  short  time  before  coming  to 
this  convention  1  had  a  talk  with  Dr.  McGiffert  in  which 
1  asked  him  if  he  believed  in  the  deity  ol  Christ.  ■  Yes,' 
was  his  answer. 

••  •  Do  you  believe  in  the  miraculous  conception  ? '  I 
asked  him  next,  and  he  answered,  •  Yes.'" 

For  the  next  minute  Dr.  Shaw  tried  in  vain  to  make 
himself  heard.  From  all  sides  were  shouts  of  disapproval 
of  what  appeared  to  be  an  apology  for  Dr.  McGiffert. 

"  I  mean  simply  this,"  continued  Dr.  Shaw,  when  the 
turmoil  had  ceased,  "  that  Dr.  McGiffert  was  honest  in  his 
letter.  He  will  walk  out  of  the  Church.  He  will  say,  1 1 
will  have  no  stain  on  my  conscience  of  another  heresy  trial.'" 

Several  speakers  advocated  the  adoption  of  a  minority 
resolution  providing  for  a  committee  to  urge  Dr.  McGif- 
fert to  modify  his  views,  or,  failing  in  that,  to  ask  his 
peaceful  withdrawal  from  the  Church.  If  he  should  re- 
fuse to  withdraw,  the  committee  was  directed  to  proceed 
as  a  last  resort  "in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
constitution  of  the  church,"  i.  e.,  to  try  him  for  heresy. 
Speaking  in  support  of  this  resolution  Dr.  Dunlop  Moore, 
of  Pittsburg,  declared  that  Dr.  McGiffert 's  book  was  "an 
abomination  before  the  Lord.  Some  one  has  spoken  of 
the  kind  tone  of  Dr.  McGiffert's  letter.  It  gives  me  no 
encouragement.  If  I  had  Dr.  McGiffert  here  I  would 
knock  that  nonsense  out  of  his  head."  "  Skulkers  and 
cowards  to  the  rear ! "  shouted  Elder  Alax  Dixon,  of 
Scranton,  Pa.  "Then  close  up.  Was  there  ever  a  more 
beautifully  worded  letter  than  that  of  this  theologian, 
which  says,  after  all,  '  I  do  as  I  please  and  you  can  do  the 


other  thing.'  ?  "  Following  these  remarks,  which  were 
interrupted  by  appeals  for  order  and  moderation,  Dr. 
Shaw  spoke  as  stated  above,  and  the  majority  report  was 
adopted  by  a  standing  vote  showing  a  large  majority 
in  favor  of  referring  the  case  to  the  New  York  pres- 
bytery. 

General  Proceedings 

ACCOUNTING  OK  THE  BOARDS 

The  report  of  the  board  of  education  showed  that  814 
men  had  been  under  its  care  in  1898,  a  slight  decrease  as 
compared  with  the  preceding  year.  The  board's  policy 
hereafter  will  be  to  "better  provide  for  its  theological 
candidates  rather  than  to  put  forth  special  efforts  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  students."  A  more  general  observ- 
ance of  the  day  of  prayer  for  colleges  was  urged.  The 
board's  receipts  for  the  year  were  $78,370.31. 

The  freedmen's  board  reported  a  deficit  of  $40,000  for 
the  year,  but  this  was  made  up  by  assessments  and  sub- 
scriptions after  a  warm  debate  in  which  the  Negro  out- 
rages in  the  south  were  severely  condemned.  Sixty-two 
schools  had  been  maintained,  but  twice  as  many  were 
needed;  8,100  pupils  had  been  instructed,  and  192  min- 
isters on  the  field  had  been  aided.  The  gospel  has  been 
preached  regularly  in  324  churches  and  chapels.  In  the 
Sunday  schools  under  the  board's  care  were  19,564 
pupils. 

The  foreign  missions  board  report  referred  to  the 
opening  of  new  fields  of  effort  in  the  Philippines,  and 
stated  that  two  missionaries  had  already  been  sent  to 
Manila.  The  large  increase  in  the  number  of  converts  in 
China  and  Korea  was  noted.  The  year  ends  as  it  began, 
without  any  deficit.  The  receipts  for  the  year  have  been 
$863,743,  as  compared  with  $881,51 1  for  the  year  1897- 
98,  the  latter  including  the  contributions  for  the  deficit  of 
1896-97.  The  appropriation  for  1899-1900  is  placed  at 
$825,000,  $200,000  less  than  the  appropriation  of  two 
years  ago. 

The  board  of  home  missions  reported  that  the  total 
number  of  ministers  employed  was  2,112.  Besides  these 
the  board  had  under  its  charge  347  teachers  in  121 
schools,  with  8,411  pupils.  In  the  Sunday  schools  there 
were  7,441  scholars.  In  the  1,456  churches  under  the 
board  there  were  74,832  members,  an  increase  of  7,346 
"by  confession  of  faith."  The  board  received  $856,906 
during  the  year,  and  has  a  surplus.  Two  hundred  and 
thirty-one  Sunday  schools  were  organized  during  the  year, 
and  sixty-six  churches  were  built. 

The  report  of  the  board  of  ministerial  relief  showed 
receipts  of  $185,513,  a  decrease  of  $10,000  over  last 
year.  For  the  year  ending  March  31st,  there  were  on  the 
roll  877  names,  of  which  347  were  ministers,  475  widows, 
and  26  orphan  families.  The  average  amount  paid  to 
all  annuitants  was  $226.20.  To  ministers  on  the  honor- 
ably retired  roll  $278.12  was  paid.  The  cost  of  adminis- 
tration was  but  four  and  eight-tenths  per  cent,  of  the  re- 
cetpts.  In  a  debate  in  the  assembly  on  ministerial  relief 
Rev.  David  G.  Wylie,  of  New  York,  said  that  the  average 
salary  of  a  Presbyterian  minister  was  $650,  and  that  it 
was  always  impossible  to  lay  up  money  for  the  future. 
He  said  that  eight  and  one-half  cents  a  member  was 
given  to  the  fund  last  year,  and  urged  that  it  be  brought 
up  to  thirteen  cents  this  year.  This  proposition  failed. 
Elder  Yearance  offered  a  resolution  of  "  tender  sympathy 
and  loving  regard  to  those  whom  it  was  the  privilege  of 
the  Presbyterian  church  to  minister  to  in  their  declining 
years."  Rev.  Geo.  C.  Pollock,  of  Minnesota,  said  that 
he  could  see  no  use  in  such  a  resolution  ;  that  he  could 
not  live  on  resolutions,  and  that  he  did  not  want  sympa- 
thy if  he  had  nothing  to  live  on. 

The  board  of  church  erection  closed  the  year  without 
debt.    During  the  year  special  gifts  to  one  hundred  and 
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eighty  churches  amounted  lo  599,086  ;  of  this  amount 
$15,350  was  for  manses.  The  total  income  of  the  board 
from  all  sources  was  $155,476. 

The  board  of  aid  for  colleges  announced  that  it  had 
aided  twenty-seven  institutions  in  the  last  year.  Total 
receipts  for  1898-99  were  $181,996.  Disbursements 
were  $189,636.  In  the  total  enrolment  of  students  of 
the  aided  institutions  there  was  a  net  gain  of  207.  The 
gain  in  academic  .students  was  176,  promising  good 
freshmen  classes  for  next  year. 

STSTEMATIC  BENEVOLENCE 

The  committee  on  systematic  benevolence  made  the 
following  recommendations :  That  it  be  made  obligatory 
upon  every  church  to  devote  some  part  of  its  offerings 
every  year  to  the  benevolent  work  of  the  church  on  the 
assembly's  basis  of  distribution,  in  order  that  the  work 
might  be  uniform  ;  that  young  people's  societies,  Sabbath 
schools,  women's  societies,  etc.,  be  asked  to  remit  all 
moneys  collected  by  them  for  beneficence  to  the  treasurer 
of  the  beneficence  fund  of  the  church  ;  that  the  mission- 
ary  and  beneficent  operations  of  the  church  be  reor- 
ganized and  unified.  The  report  was  referred  without 
action. 

Sl'KDAY  SCHOOL  WORK 

The  church  has  undertaken  to  add  fifty  per  cent  to 
the  number  of  children  in  its  Sabbath  schools  before  the 
opening  of  the  new  century,  as  its  way  of  celebrating 
the  advent  of  the  twentieth  century  of  the  Christian  era. 
Rev.  Dr.  J.  W.  Warden,  secretary  of  the  board  of  Sabbath- 
school  work,  mentioned  the  decision  of  the  pope  to  cele- 
brate the  new  century  by  a  high  mass  from  September  to 
January,  and  of  the  Protestant  church  to  commemorate 
the  occasion  by  the  bringing  together  of  many  millions  of 
money  for  the  church  work.  The  Presbyterian  church, 
he  said,  by  the  consummation  of  this  plan,  will  be 
strengthened  in  the  strategic  point  of  the  conquest  of 
children.  "The  whole  hope  of  the  church  is  in  children. 
This  is  the  grandest  movement  that  has  been  taken  up  in 
connection  with  the  advent  of  the  twentieth  century. 
What  the  church  has  set  out  to  do  can  be  done  if  every- 
one takes  hold,  and  I  ask  the  assembly  to  send  forth  a 
mingled  entreaty  and  command  in  the  interest  of  this 
movement  that  will  touch  the  hearts  and  the  love  of  every 
church  in  the  country." 

THK  PROPOSITION  TO  RFDl'CF.  THK  SIZK  OK  THE  ASSEMBLY 

The  proposition  to  reduce  representation  in  the  as- 
sembly was  brought  up  by  a  report  of  Rev.  Dr.  John  F. 
Patterson.  There  were  several  speakers  in  favor  of  reduc- 
tion because  of  the  cost,  and  because  "the  assembly 
was  a  mob.  ''  Some  wished  reduction  on  the  basis  of  minis- 
ters ;  some  on  the  basis  of  communicants.  Dr.  Page,  of 
Topeka,  said,  "if  it  is  a  mob,  God  grant  that  there  may 
be  many  more  such.  God  pity  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
with  the  bulk  of  wealth  of  the  United  States  in  its  cof- 
fers, if  it  can  not  afford  a  large  assembly."  Dr.  George  P. 
Birch,  of  New  York,  also  spoke  against  reduction.  "  We 
ought  to  keep  as  near  the  people  as  we  can.  The  back- 
woods Presbyterians  now  hold  the  balance  of  power.  I 
don't  know  what  we  would  do  without  them  ;  they  hold 
the  balance  so  true.'  After  much  discussion  the  report 
in  favor  of  reduction  was  rejected. 

XOTFS 

The  proposed  union  between  the  Presbyterian  Church 
north  and  the  Church  south  came  before  the  assembly  on 
May  23rd,  and  the  committee  on  bills  and  overtures  re- 
ported adversely.  It  was  held  that  it  was  not  expedient 
to  take  any  action  this  year.  It  was  said  that  there  would 
be  no  further  advances  by  the  Church  north  looking  to- 
ward a  consolidation  until  the  southern  Church  showed 
some  inclination  to  receive  such  advances  more  kindly 
than  they  have  yet  been  received. 


It  was  decided  to  hold  the  next  annual  assembly  at 
St  Louis,  and  to  continue  the  publication  of  the  new 
AttgmUy  Herald  as  the  official  organ  of  Presbyterian 
Church  work.  At  the  same  time  the  publication  was  put 
into  the  hands  of  a  board  of  three. 

On  an  overture  asking  whether  Presbyterian  young 
people's  societies  could  be  permitted  to  affiliate  with 
young  people's  societies  of  churches  which  do  not  believe 
in  justification  by  faith  alone,  but  who  do  not  hold  bap- 
tism necessary  to  salvation,  it  was  held  that  this  was  not 
a  matter  for  the  general  assembly  to  rule  on. 

On  overtures  relating  to  freedom  of  worship  at  the  An- 
napolis naval  academy,  the  committee  reported  favorably, 
and  the  report  was  adopted. 

By  a  vote  of  184  to  168  the  assembly  decided  not  to 
increase  from  five  to  ten  the  number  of  ministers  neces- 
sary to  constitute  a  presbytery. 

The  Warczawiak  case  was  sent  back  to  the  New  York 
presbytery. 

+ 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Convention 
The  international  conference  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  was 
held  at  Grand  Rapids  last  week.  Secretary  Miller  re- 
ports that  buildings  have  been  opened  in  Porto  Rico  and 
Cuba,  and  some  eight  thousand  conversions  as  a  result  of 
the  work  in  the  army.  Of  the  1429  associations  in  ex- 
istence 1 34 1  sent  in  reports  which  showed  an  aggregate 
membership  of  228,568,  and  an  active  membership  of 
108,532  ;  344  own  buildings  valued  at  $19,847,936  and 
92  own  other  real  estate  valued  at  $1,270,550.  Deducting 
debts,  the  net  value  of  buildings  and  real  estate  is  $16,- 
363.315.  The  total  net  value  of  ail  property  is  $19,347,- 
272.  The  cash  paid  out  for  current  expense?  was $2,453,- 
778.  The  average  daily  attendance  at  gymnasfums, 
athletic  games,  etc.,  was  77.378  ;  332,420  volumes  were 
drawn  from  the  libraries.  The  attendance  at  Bible  class 
sessions  was  356,227,  and  a  total  attendance  at  young 
men's  meetings,  2,538,504. 

The  growth  of  work  in  the  educational  department  is 
on  the  whole  encouraging.  The  extra  tuition  fees,  aside 
from  membership  dues,  paid  by  students  into  the  treasury 
of  local  associations,  has  doubled  during  the  past  two 
years  and  now  amounts  to  more  than  $38,000  annually. 
The  percentage  of  attendance  has  increased  from  seventy- 
six  to  eighty.  The  receipts  were  $234,504  and  the  ex- 
penditures $234,160,  the  batance  beinjf  $284,997  ; 
publication  account,  receipts  $26,852,  expenditures, 
$25,825,  balance,  582.70;  foreign  field,  receipts,  $51,- 
340.  expenditures,  $51,054,  balance,  $214.84. 

Of  the  $27,000  required  for  work  in  foreign  lands  in 
1899  $10,500  has  been  received  on  April  30  and  the 
balance  conld  be  confidentially  relied  upon.  Of  the 
$90,000  required  for  the  home  work  ($22,000  needed  for 
the  army  and  navy  work)  the  committee  had  pledges  of 
$50,000,  leaving  $40,000  to  be  raised,  and  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  association  and  the  friends  of  the  work  was 
most  urgently  called  for.  Unless  the  way  can  thus  be 
opened  it  will  be  necessary  to  abridge  the  work. 

•4* 

Religious  Meetings  of  the  Week 

The  most  important  meeting  of  the  year  among  the 
Baptists  convened  at  San  Francisco,  May  24.  The  offi- 
cers for  the  ensuing  year  arc,  president,  Rev.  Dr.  A.  II. 
Strong ;  vice-president,  A.  P.  Montague ;  recording 
secretary.  Rev.  P..  M.  Poteat.  The  first  day's  session 
was  devoted  to  the  woman's  home  mission  society.  Mrs. 
R.  S.  MacArthur,  of  New  York,  on  the  part  of  the  execu- 
tive board,  recommended  that  $75,000  be  raised  to  ex- 
tend the  society's  work  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico.  The 
various  national  societies  of  the  Baptist  denomination  w  ill 
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hold  their  meetings  during  the  convention,  and  the  work 
of  the  past  year  will  be  carefully  gone  over  and  plans 
mapped  out  for  future  work.  Tbe  German-Baptists' 
general  conference  was  held  at  Roanoke,  Va.,  May  24th. 

At  York,  Pa.,  May  25th,  the  thirty-ninth  biennial 
convention  of  the  general  synod  of  the  Lutheran  Church 
was  called  to  order  in  St.  Pauls  church  by  President 
Hanna;  two  hundred  and  fifty-eight  delegates  were  pres- 
ent. The  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  are:  president, 
Rev.  B.  S.  Breckenridge  ;  treasurer,  Lewis  Hanss ; 
secretary,  Rev.  W.  E.  Fisher.  The  principal  mission  of 
this  society  is  located  in  India  where  the  work  is  carried 
on  in  five  hundred  towns  and  villages.  The  receipts  of 
the  board  during  the  two  years  were  nearly  $98,000, 
showing  an  increase  of  511.000. 

The  Presbyterian  assembly  south  convened  in  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  May  25th.  The  most  important  action  of 
th«  session  was  the  agreement  to  establish  a  system  of 
parochial  schools.  A  new  steamship  is  being  built  for 
missionary  operations  on  the  Congo  river  in  Africa. 
Missionary  work  will  also  be  extended  to  Cuba.  The 
general  assembly  declines  to  affiliate  with  the  United 
Society  of  Christian  Endeavor. 

The  forty-first  general  assembly  of  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church,  convening  at  Philadelphia  last  week, 
elected  the  Rev.  Dr.  Robinson,  of  Allegheny,  moderator; 
the  Rev.  W.  J.  Reid,  D.D.,  was  elected  principal  clerk, 
and  the  Rev.  A.  G.  Wallace,  D.  D. ,  second  clerk 
for  the  next  four  years.  The  assembly  agreed  to  con- 
tinue the  interchange  of  fraternal  delegates  with  the 
Holland  Christian  Reformed  Church  in  the  hope  that  the 
two  Churches  might  effect  a  union.  Egypt  is  one  of  the 
principal  missionary  fields  of  the  United  Presbyterians, 
the  natives  of  the  Kgypt  mission  contributing  toward  their 
own  support  last  year,  $60,000.  The  church  contributed 
for  the  entire  work  of  the  mission  field  $138,982,  being 
an  increase  over  last  year's  contributions. 

The  seventy-third  annual  meeting  of  the  Congrega- 
tional home  mission  society  convened  at  Hartford,  Conn., 
May  23d.  The  annual  sermon  was  delivered  by  President 
John  Henry  Barrows.  Missionary  laborers  aggregated 
S48,  employed  in  44  states  and  territories.  Thirty-four 
churches  have  been  organized  ;  44  have  become  self- 
supporting.  The  last  year  opened  with  a  debt  of  $106,- 
500.66;  total  income  for  the  year  $528,942.41;  the 
present  indebtedness  $133,469  85.  The  society  will 
undertake  missionary  work  in  Cuba  and  Alaska. 

4- 

George  M tiller's  Witness  to  a  Prayer-hearing 
God* 

Dr.  Arthur  T.  Pierson  has  written  a  biography  of  the 
late  George  M  tiller,  of  Bristol,  with  the  sole  aim,  he  tells 
us  in  his  preface,  of  extending,  emphasizing,  and  perpet- 
uating George  M tiller's  witness  to  a  prayer- hearing  God, 
presenting,  as  plainly,  forcibly,  and  briclly  as  is  practica- 
ble, the  outlines  of  a  human  history,  and  an  experience 
of  the  Lord's  leading  and  dealings,  which  fumish  a  suffi- 
cient answer  to  the  question:  "Where  is  the  Lord  God  of 
Elijah?"  Dr.  Pierson  groups  the  leading  events  of  Mr. 
Mutter's  life  into  five  periods:  from  his  birth  to  his  con- 
version, 1805-1825;  from  conversion  to  entrance  on  his 
life  work,  1825-1835;  from  this  point  to  the  period  of  his 
mission  tours,  1JS35-1875;  from  the  beginning  to  the  close 
of  the  tours,  1875  -1892;  from  the  close  of  his  tours  to  his 
death,  1892-1898.  Since  the  interest  of  the  volume  cen- 
ters in  the  incidents  offered  as  evidence  of  divine  interven- 
tion, we  have  selected  a  few  of  the  passages  bearing  on 
this  point. 

According  to  Dr.  Pierson  the  most  important  period 
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in  the  life  of  George  Muller,  considered  in  its  influence 
on  the  precise  form  of  work  so  closely  linked  with  his 
name,  was  the  time  spent  in  the  free  lodgings  furnished 
for  poor  divinity  students  in  the  famous  orphan  houses 
built  by  A.  H.  Krancke,  a  professor  of  divinity  at  Halle, 
who  had  founded  the  orphanage  in  entire  dependence  on 
God.    After  Mr.  M Oiler  had  entered  upon  his  pastoral 
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labors,  he  had  frequent  reminders  that  the  faith  of  God's 
children  greatly  needed  strengthening,  and  he  at  last  con-  - 
eluded  that  if  he,  a  poor  man,  without  asking  any  one  but 
God,  could  get  means  to  carry  on  an  orphan  house,  it 
would  be  seen  "that  God  is  faithful  still  and  still  answers 
prayer. " 

So  soon  as  the  enterprise  was  fairly  launched,  the  Lord's 
power  and  will  to  provide  at  once  and  increasingly  began  to 
appear;  and,  from  this  point  on,  the  journal  is  one  long  record  ol 
man'sfaith  and  supplication  and  <  lod'suithfulnt  ssand  interposi- 
tion. It  only  remains  to  note  the  new  steps  in  advance  which 
mark  the  growth  of  the  work,  and  the  new  straits  which  arise 
and  how  they  ar»  met,  together  with  such  questions  and  per- 
plexing crises  as  from  lime  to  lime  demand  and  receive  a  new 
divine  solution.  A  foremost  need  was  that  of  able  and  suit- 
able helpers,  which  only  God  could  supply.   Before  he  called, 

the  Lord  answered  A  brother  and  sister 

had  willingly  olTered  themselves,  and  ihc  spirit  that  moved 
them  will  appear  in  the  language  01  their  letter :  ••  We 
propose  ourselves  for  the  service  of  the  intended  orphan  house, 
if  you  think  us  qualified  for  it:  also,  to  give  up  all  the  furni- 
ture, etc.,  which  the  Lord  has  given  us.  lor  its  use;  and  to  do 
this  without  receiving  any  salaiy  whatever;  believing  ihat,  if 
it  be  the  will  of  the  Lord  to  employ  us,  He  will  supply  all  our 
need."  <  >ther  similar  self-giving  followed,  proving  that  God's 
people  arc  willing  in  the  day  of  His  power. 
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As  the  orphanage  movement  advanced  Mr.  Mtlllcr  be- 
came further  convinced  that  if  God  should  provide  large 
amounts  of  money  for  this  purpose  (the  first  donations 
were  comparatively  small),  it  would  still  further  illustrate 
the  power  of  prayer,  offered  in  faith,  to  command  help 
from  on  high.  Accordingly  he  and  his  helpers  continued 
in  prayer  until  Mr.  Miiller  became  as  sure  of  the  answer 
as  if  the  new  building  already  stood  before  his  eyes, 
though  for  six  weeks  not  a  penny  was  sent  in  for  the 
purpose: 

On  (he  thirty-sixth  day  afier  specific  prayer  had  first  been 
offered  about  this  new  house,  on  December  10,  1845.  Mr. 
Mullcr  received  one  thousand  pounds  tor  this  purpose,  the 
largest  sum  yet  received  in  <>n«-  dona/ion  since  the  work  had 
begun,  March  5,  1834.  Yet  he  was  as  calm  and  composed  as 
though  the  gilt  had  been  only  a  shilling;  having  full  faith  in 
God,  as  both  guiding  and  providing,  he  records  that  he  would 
not  have  been  surprised  had  the  amount  been  five  or  ten  times 
greater.  Three  days  later,  a  Christian  architect  in  London 
voluntarily  offered  not  only  to  draught  the  plans,  but  gratui- 
tously to  superintend  the  building  ! 

Every  new  exigency,  even  the  most  trivial,  provoked 
new  prayer  and  evoked  new  faith: 

When,  in  1861,  several  boys  were  ready  to  be  apprenticed, 
and  there  were  no  applications  such  as  were  desired,  prayer 
was  the  one+esort,  as  advertising  would  tend  to  bring  appli- 
cations from  masters  who  sought  apprentices  for  the  sake  of 
the  premium.  Hut  every  one  of  the  eighteen  hoys  was  prop- 
erly bound  over  to  a  Christian  master,  whose  business  was 
suitable  and  who  would  receive  the  lad  into  his  own  family. 
Looking  back,  in  1865.  after  thirty-one  years,  upon  the  work 
thus  far  done  for  the  Lord,  Mr.  MOIIer  gratefully  records  that, 
during  the  entire  time,  he  had  been  enabled  to  hold  fast  the 
original  principles  on  which  the  work  was  based  on  March  5, 
1834.  He  had  never  once  gone  into  debt;  he  had  sought  for 
the  institution  no  patron  but  the  living  Cod;  and  he  had  kept 
to  the  line  of  demarcation  between  believers  and  unbelievers, 
in  all  his  seeking  for  active  helpers  in  the  work. 

+ 

Various  Topics 

The  Methodist  twentieth  century  million-pound  fund  in 
England  is  progressing.  Already  over  650,000  guineas  are 
reported,  and  a  very  large  number  of  circuits  have  not  yet 
contributed,  and  the  Sunday-school  contributions  have  not  yet 
been  made. 

The  diamond  anniversary  of  the  American  Sunday  school 
union  was  celebrated  at  Philadelphia  last  week.  The  union 
was  organised  in  1824.  During  the  seventy-five  years  100,- 
028  Sunday  schools  were  organized,  embracing  578,680 
teachers  and  4,070,346  scholars.  During  the  same  time  aid 
has  been  extended  to  struggling  Sunday  schools  in  224,844 
cases,  and  the  value  of  publications  distributed  by  sales  and 
donations  amounted  to  over  $9,000,000. 

Advance  summaries  of  the  Congregational  church  show 
the  total  number  of  churches  to  be  5,620;  ministers,  5,639; 
members,  628.234.  The  Sunday  school  membership  ts  682,- 
61 3.  The  benevolent  contributions  in  all  were  $1,892,919 
and  the  home  expenditures  $6,725,911.  The  membership 
shows  a  gain  of  2.370.  The  additions  on  confession  were 
25,189.  The  Sunday  school  membership  shows  a  loss  ol 
3,09:;  the  benevolent  contributions  a  decrease  of  $552,405, 
and  the  home  expenditures  an  increase  of  $82,093. 

New  York  Outlook:  Edward  Everett  Hale  [whose  resig- 
nation of  his  pastorate  was  reported  last  week]  is  by  far  the 
most  prominent  man  in  the  denomination  of  which  he  is  a 
member;  and  one  of  the  few  men  who  seem  to  belong  to  all 
the  churches  of  all  denominations.  He  is  not  only  conspicu- 
ous as  an  ecclesiastical  leader,  but  equally  prominent  as  an 
author  and  a  philanthropist.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  any- 
good  cause  which  has  not  found  in  Dr.  Hale  a  firm  friend  and 
a  brave  advocate.  He  has  taught  the  world  many  lessons 
which  it  will  not  soon  lorgct.  They  are  suggested  by  the 
phrases  "  Lend  a  Hand,"  "  In  His  Name,"  "  The  Children  of 
the  Puhlic."  He  is  today  one  of  the  chief  citizens  of  Boston 
and  of  the  republic— a  man  honored  and  loved  in  all  sections 
of  the  country. 


LETTERS  AND  ART 

The  Balzac  Centenary 

P/re  Goriot  ,-jnd  The  Marriage  Contract.  Vol.  I.  Memoir!  of  7Vj 
Young  Slurried  Women  and  Albert  Savarut.  Vol.  II.  (Scenes 
from  Private  Life.)  La  Comodie  llumainc  o<  Ilosokf  i.f. 
Ha lz  AC.  Translated  by  Katharine  Prearwtt  Wormelev.  ,Ccn 
tcnary  Edition.)    Cloth.  Si. 50.    Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

A  reissue  of  Miss  Wormeley's  translation  of  Balzac  s 
works  in  a  centenary  edition  is  not  an  unworthy  celebra- 
tion of  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  novelist's 
birth.  For  we  take  it  to  be  settled  that  this  translation 
is  the  most  satisfactory  one  we  have.  And  it  is  in  such  a 
book  as  Goriot  that  the  merit  of  Miss  Wormeley's  work  i< 
most  conspicuous:  in  "  Louis  Lambert,"  for  instance,  it 
is  still  satisfactory  but  not  perfect.  Indeed,  no  transla- 
tion of  an  intellectual  gulf  could  be  perfect. 

Perhaps  it  was  because  Goriot  was  the  book  calcu- 
lated to  "unite  the  greatest  number  of  suffrages,"  as 
Professor  Saintsbury  puts  it,  that  Balzac  rated  it  as  one 
of  the  slightest  of  his  efforts.  Of  "Seraphita  "  he  said  : 
"/  y  mels  ma  vie  .'  One  might  write  Goriot  any  day  : 
'  Seraphita '  only  once  in  a  lifetime."  Yet  Goriot  prob- 
ably has  a  hundred  readers  to  every  one  of  "Seraphita  ' 
And  if  the  greatest  charm  of  Balzac  is  to  be  found  in  other 
books,  if  his  philosophy  is  more  perfectly  exemplified 
elsewhere,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  his  best  qualities  as 
a  novelist  pervade  "  P£rc  Goriot"  in  a  manner  that  thor- 
oughly accounts  for  its  general  popularity.  The  book's 
classification,  according  to  Balzac's  directions,  with  "The 
Marriage  Contract,"  that  remarkable  study  in  hate,  and 
"Memoirs  of  Two  Married  Women,"  distinctly  a  scent 
from  private  life  (which  Goriot  is  not),  is  wholly  un- 
reasonable. It  was  a  mistake,  we  think,  to  retain  in  the 
present  definitive  edition  the  chapter  divisions  which  were 
done  away  with  after  the  first  publication  and  when  the 
books  themselves  became  the  chapters  of  the  Comddie. 

One  passion  only  had  power  to  draw  me  from  my  studies: 
and  yet,  what  was  that  passion  but  a  study  of  another  kind  ? 
I  used  to  watch  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Faubourg 
its  inhabitants,  and  their  characteristics  .  .  .  Even  then  ob- 
servation had  come  to  be  an  instinct  with  me,  a  faculty  of 
penetrating  to  the  soul  without  neglecting  the  body;  or  rather, 
a  power  of  grasping  external  details  so  thoroughly  that  the) 
never  detained  me  for  a  moment,  and  at  once  I  passed  be- 
yond and  through  them.  I  could  enter  into  the  life  of  the 
human  creatures  whom  I  watched,  just  as  the  Dervish  in  the 
••Arabian  Nights"  could  pass  into  any  soul  or  body  after 
pronouncing  a  certain  formula.  .  .  . 

To  come  out  of  mv  own  ways  or  life,  to  be  another  than 
myself  through  a  kind  of  intoxication  of  the  intellectual  facul- 
ties, and  to  play  this  game  at  will,  such  was  my  recreation. 
Whence  comes  the  gift?  Is  it  a  kind  of  second  sight?  Is  it 
one  of  those  powers  which  when  abused  end  in  madness  ?  1 
have  never  tried  to  discover  its  source;  I  possess  it;  I  use  it. 

After  reading  this  passage  from  the  pen  of  Balzac 
himself  it  is  clear  that  we  must  go  outside  of  his  own 
analysis  for  a  true  understanding  of  his  work.  In  the 
letter  to  Madam  De  Hanska  the  enthusiast  plans  to  inter- 
pret human  thought,  character,  and  action  more  minutely 
than  it  has  ever  been  interpreted  before.  But  the  record 
of  his  analysis  was  written  in  feverish  solitude  at  the  rate 
of  eighteen  hours  a  day.  His  humanity  is  that  seen  in  a 
mirror,  "  the  humanity  which  comes  to  the  great  dream- 
ers, the  great  poets,  humanity  as  Shakespeare  saw  it. 
And  so  in  him,  as  in  all  the  great  artists,  there  is  some- 
thing more  than  nature,  a  divine  excess.  This  something 
more  than  nature  should  be  the  aim  of  the  artist,  not 
merely  the  incident  which  happens  to  him  against  his 
will.  We  require  of  him  a  world  like  our  own,  but  a 
world  infinitely  more  vigorous,  interesting,  profound; 
more  beautiful  with  that  kind  of  beauty  which  nature 
finds  of  itself  for  art.    It  is  the  quality  of  great  creative 
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art  to  give  us  so  much  life  that  we  are  almost  overpowered 
by  it,  as  by  an  air  almost  too  vigorous  to  breathe  :  the 
exuberance  of  creation  which  makes  the  Moses  of 
Michelangelo  something  more  than  human,  which  makes 
Lear  something  more  than  human,  in  one  kind  or  another 
of  divinity.  To  Balzac  humanity  has  never  changed 
since  the  days  when  Kdipus  was  blind,  and  Philoctctus  cried 
in  the  cave  ;  and  equally  great  miseries  were  possible  to 
mortals,  though  they  were  French  and  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  And  thus  he  creates,  like  the  poets,  a  humanity 
more  logical  than  the  average  life  ;  more  typical,  more 
subdivided  among  the  passions,  and  having  in  its  veins  an 
energy  almost  more  than  human.1'* 

This  is  not  saying,  as  Daudet  said,  that  Balzac  "de- 
scribes a  world  he  has  never  seen  with  the  imagination  of 
a  dazzled  provincial."  It  is  merely  asserting  in  the  most 
convincing  way  that  "the  great  realist  "  is,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  no  realist  at  all.  How  universally  he  is  misunder- 
stood in  this  respect  is  plainly  shown  in  the  rejection  of 
Rodin's  statue,  the  first  true  characterization  of  the  nov- 
elist— the  man  in  whose  dreams  big  people  were  mon- 
sters and  whose  little  people  were  more  than  life-size. 
And  is  it  true  that  '  'la  passion  est  tout  t humanite"?  " 

The  writer  already  quoted  addresses  himself  to  another 
matter,  less  vital,  but  one  that  it  is  important  to  clear  up, 
namely,  Balzac's  "  style."  It  has  variety,  power,  and  at 
times  a  rare  beauty,  but  it  is  necessarily  imperfect,  lack- 
ing symmetry,  subordination,  and  the  "formal  virtues  of 
form."  "  I  have  often  considered,"  Mr.  Symons  says, 
•  whether,  in  the  novel,  perfect  form  is  a  good,  or  even  a 
possible  thing,  if  the  novel  is  to  be  what  Balzac  made  it, 
history  added  to  poetry.  A  novelist  with  style  will  not 
look  at  life  with  an  entirely  naked  vision.  He  sees  through 
colored  glasses.  Human  life  and  human  manners  are  too 
various,  too  moving,  to  be  brought  into  the  fixity  of  a 
quite  formal  order.  There  will  constantly  come  moments 
when  style  must  suffer,  or  the  closeness  and  clearness  of 
narration  must  be  sacrificed,  some  minute  exception  of 
action  or  psychology  must  lose  its  natural  place,  or  its 
full  emphasis.  Balzac,  with  his  rapid  and  accumulating 
mind,  without  the  patience  of  selection,  and  without  the 
desire  to  select  where  selection  means  leaving  out  some- 
thing good  in  itself,  if  not  good  in  its  place,  never  hesi- 
tates, and  his  parentheses  come  in.  And  often  it  is  into 
these  parentheses  that  he  puts  the  profoundest  part  of  his 
thought." 

In  neither  of  the  points  touched  upon  here  is  the 
criticism  belittling  or  destructive ;  it  is  solely  toward  a 
better  understanding  of  a  genius  as  he  was  and  not  as  half 
a  century  of  careless  phrasing  has  made  him. 

The  Paris  Salon 

Paris  Correspondence.  Philadelphia  Prtu.  Comle nseri  for  I'uiu.ic 

Opinion 

The  number  of  painters  and  sculptors  and  the  quan- 
tity of  works  of  art  exceed  all  previous  limits,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  salon  of  1889,  which  formed  part  of  the 
world's  exhibition  of  that  year.  The  salon  of  the  "  Ar- 
tistes Franchise" — the  "old"  salon  under  the  triple 
presidency  of  I-con  Bonnat,  Fdouard  Detaille  and  Jean 
Paul  Laurens — contains  5,152  works,  among  which  there 
are  many  grewsome  and  fantastic  canvases,  and  it  is  a 
wearisome  task  to  select  the  wheat  from  the  chaff.  Per- 
haps the  most  remarkable  of  the  great  historical  paintings 
•s  Tattegrain's  "  Saint-Quentia  pris  d'Assaut :  L'Exodc 
29  Aout  1557."  The  subject  is  tersely  explained  in  the 
legend  inscribed  on  the  frame :  "  After  two  days  of  mur- 
der, burning  and  pillage,  the  surviving  inhabitants  by 
order  of  Philip  II,  king  of  Spain,  were  conducted  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  ruined  town.''    Stately  Gothic  outlines 

'Arthur  Symon«  In  the  M»y  I^tnifkl),  Xreirw.  London. 


of  the  cathedral  and  town  hall,  with  their  crumbling 
walls,  emerge  from  the  grey  smoke  of  the  background. 
Two  wretches  are  dangling  from  the  gallows.  A  blaze  of 
light  from  a  burning  house  mingles  with  the  rays  of  the 
August  sun  penetrating  through  the  veil  of  smoke.  A 
torrent  of  scantily  clad,  bleeding  women  and  children  fill 
the  foreground.  Fear  and  terror  are  depicted  on  their 
faces.  Spanish  soldiers  in  buff  tunics,  on  horseback  and 
on  foot,  grasping  their  gleaming  halberds,  here  and  there 
stand  forth  from  this  rushing  mass  of  human  misery.  The 
artist  has  succeeded  in  presenting  a  scene  of  disorder  and 
unbridled  passion  which  is  prevented  by  skilful  composi- 
tion and  coloring  from  degenerating  into  the  grotesque. 

The  salon  fairly  bristles  with  Napoleons  and  Jeanne 
d'Arcs.  The  Napoleon  of  Francois  Flameng  is  seated  on 
his  gray  charger  in  the  deep  orange  light  of  the  setting 
sun.  It  is  the  evening  after  Jena.  Captured  flags  are 
grouped  together.  The  veteran  "grognards"  of  the  im- 
perial guard  rest  upon  their  arms.  The  Napoleon  of 
I.ouis  Gardette  (a  pupil  of  Pits)  is  seated  at  luncheon  on 
a  camp  stool  beside  his  traveling  carriage.  A  big  drum 
serves  as  the  imperial  table.  The  Napoleon  of  Chelmin- 
sky  is  mounted  on  a  white  charger  cantering  over  a  field 
of  newly  fallen  snow,  followed  by  a  brilliant  staff.  The 
emperor's  familiar  gray  cloak  contrasts  with  the  paler 
grays  of  the  clouds  and  sky.  The  Bonaparte  of  Marchand 
(a  pupil  of  Detaille)  is  standing  in  a  field  after  the  battle 
of  Rivoli.  Trophies  and  prisoners  are  brought  before 
him.  Lasalle,  the  dashing  cavalry  leader,  wounded  and 
fatigued,  is  standing  beside  some  captured  flags.  "Lie 
down  upon  them  ;  you  have  well  deserved  it  !  says  the 
gencral-in-chicf.  The  Napoleon  of  Sicard  is  worn  and 
harassed.  It  is  the  evening  of  Montmirail,  the  emperor's 
last  victory.  The  Napoleon  of  Koussel-Gc*o  (pupil  of 
Cabanel)  is  examining  the  graduates  of  the  military  school 
of  St.  Cyr.  It  is  in  the  year  1813.  The  scene  is  in  the 
Place  de  la  Carrousel.  Each  graduate  in  turn  and  under 
the  eye  of  the  emperor  drills  the  companies  of  the  grena- 
diers of  the  imperial  guard.  There  are  thin,  lean  and 
hungry  Bonapartes  of  Italy  and  Egypt ;  there  are  fat, 
and  bloated  Napoleons  of  Russia  and  Waterloo,  and  there 
is  an  "Angry  Napoleon  "—"  Napoleon  en'Cholere" — 
swollen  with  rage,  scolding  his  officers  for  a  blundering 
cavalry  deployment  during  the  mana-uvres. 

The  place  of  honor  in  the  statuary  exhibition  is  ac- 
corded to  Saint  Gaudens  with  his  colossal  equestrian 
statue  of  General  Sherman.  It  is  in  plaster,  but  when 
cast  in  bronze  will  be  unveiled  in  New  York  a  year  hence. 
Saint  Gaudens  has  succeeded  in  throwing  into  this  work 
the  same  sweeping-onward  impetuosity  which  character- 
izes the  Shaw  memorial  in  Boston.  The  nervous  energy 
and  penetrating,  eagle  glance  of  General  Sherman  are 
forcibly  rendered.  He  wears  the  familiar  uniform,  with 
protruding,  pointed  shirt-collar,  and  bends  forward  as  if 
to  be  in  advance  of  his  own  horse.  The  regulation  felt 
hat  is  held  in  the  right  hand.  The  charger  is  proceeding 
at  a  swift  walk,  with  flowing  mane  and  tail.  There  is 
nervous  action  in  every  line.  It  is  an  admirable  work. 
In  looking  at  it  one  can  readily  imagine  that  one  sees 
General  Sherman  "marching  through  Georgia"  at  the 
head  of  a  column  of  his  army. 

Art  Interchange  :  Mr.  William  Magrath,  the  painter,  was 
born  in  Cork.  Ireland,  in  1838.  Ten  years  since,  when  the 
tragedies  occurred  at  l'h<r  nix  nark,  Dublin,  he  was  so  en- 
raged that  he  declared  he  would  never  again  paint  Irish 
peasant  scenes,  in  which  he  so  greatly  excels.  But  last  year 
his  old  love  was  too  strong  for  him,  as  witness  his  •*  Potato 
Harvest  in  Ireland."  cxhibiicd  at  the  national  academy.  His 
best-known  picture  is  On  the  Old  Sod,"  which  hangs  in  the 
Metropolitan  museum. 
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Reminiscences  of  Meissonier 

Vasmm  Vrrkstchacin.  in  the  May  Conttmporar  y  Rtvine.  London 
(New  Vurk;  L~  Scott  Pub.  Co.)  Condensed  for  PuiiLic  (JriNio.N 

Everybody  is  aware  of  the  conscientious  way  in  which 
Meissonier  executed  his  work  ;  but  few  know  the  labor 
and  expense  he  bestowed  on  the  preparations  for  it.  I 
rememember,  for  instance,  his  painting  a  horseman,  in  a 
dress  of  the  last  century,  passing  along  a  deserted  road  in 
a  strong  wind.  The  cloak  was  flowing  and  the  head  of 
the  rider,  with  his  cap  over  his  ears,  was  bowing  before 
the  storm,  which  was  bringing  on  heavy  clouds  and  lash- 
ing the  grass  and  trees.  Both  the  horse  and  the  rider 
were  first  beautifully  modelled  in  wax.  The  former  model 
had  a  bridle  and  saddle  elegantly  worked  out  in  every  de- 
tail from  the  real  materials.  The  rider's  cloak,  hat,  and 
spurred  boots  were  atso  miniature  masterpieces,  executed 
after  drawings  of  the  period.  In  order  to  get  the  folds  of 
the  twisting  cloak  it  was  dipped  into  thin  glue,  so  that  it 
stiffened  in  its  proper  pose.  In  short,  everything  was  in- 
geniously fitted  up  so  as  to  insure  the  greatest  possible 
perfection  of  the  picture,  and  showed,  at  any  rate,  very 
uncommon  demands  upon  the  artist's  skill. 

"  But  how  did  you  paint  the  snowy  road  in  your 
picture  of  '  Napoleon  in  1814  ?'  "  I  asked  him. 

In  reply,  he  picked  out  from  under  the  table  a  low 
platform,  about  a  metre  and  a  half  square,  and  said  : 

"On  this  I  prepared  all  that  was  required:  snow, 
mud,  and  ruts.  I  kneaded  the  clay,  and  pushed  across  it  • 
this  piece  of  cannon  several  times  up  and  down.  With  a 
shod  hoof  I  then  pressed  the  marks  of  the  horses'  feet  ;  I 
strewed  flour  over  it,  pushed  the  cannon  across  again,  and 
continued  to  do  so  until  I  obtained  the  semblance  of  a 
real  road.    Then  I  salted  it,  and  the  road  was  ready.'' 

"  What  did  you  salt  it  for? " 

"To  get  the  brilliancy  of  the  snow.  Why  do  you 
smile  ?    How  else  could  you  do  it  ?  " 

"It  was  very  ingenious,"  I  answered.  "Je  vous  /ais 
mes  compliments.  But  if  I  had  been  you,  I  should  have 
gone  to  Russia,  where  nearly  every  road  is  dug  up  in  the 
way  you  represented,  and  should  have  painted  a  study 
from  nature/' 

"  Yes  !  ,  But  nous  autres  Parisiens  do  not  move  about 
so  easily. " 

The  prices  of  Meissonier  s  pictures  used  to  be  much 
talked  about,  and  many  were  scandalized  by  them.  But 
he  never  sold  any  of  his  works  himself :  he  blindly  trusted 
his  dealer,  who  disposed  of  them,  at  his  discretion,  to  the 

highest  bidder.    He  referred  all  applications  to  , 

who  would  take  a  good  half  of  the  price  as  his  commis- 
sion. A  great  noise  was  made  in  Paris  about  the  portrait 
of  an  American  lady  millionaire,  whose  pretensions  and 
fancies  were  unbounded,  though  not  supported  by  any 
beauty  or  talent,  but  merely  by  a  well-filled  purse.  This 
lady  wanted  to  have  her  portrait  painted  by  Meissonier. 

The  artist  refused,  but  ,  who  was  standing  behind 

him,  and  was  anxious  to  make  as  quickly  as  possible 
"  .<on  million  <)  /«/,"  persuaded  him  to  undertake  the  task. 
I  saw  the  portrait,  which  I  considered  to  be  excellent  in 
the  highest  sense  of  the  word.  The  lady,  however, 
imagined  that  her  hand,  which  was  putting  on  a  glove, 
was  too  large,  and  wanted  it  to  be  made  smaller,  which 
Meissonier  refused,  saying  : 

"The  hand  being  in  front  of  the  body  is  true  both  to 
nature  and  perspective.  It  must  not  and  can  not  be 
diminished.    I  shall  not  alter  it." 

This  determination  received  approval  as  well  as  blame 
in  society.  In  clubs  and  drawing-rooms  people  were 
amusing  themselves  by  propounding  the  riddle  : 

"Will  he  alter  it  or  not?" 

"Will  she  take  it  or  not?" 

In  the  end  the  painter  did  not  alter  it,  but  got  his 
money  all  the  same,  while  the  offended  lady  is  said  to 
have  destroyed  the  portrait. 


Death  of  Rosa  Bonheur 

Rosa  Bonheur,  the  famous  animal  painter,  died  at 
Fontainebleau,  France,  May  26. 

Rosalie,  or  as  she  was  much  more  commonly  known, 
Rosa  Bonheur,  was  born  at  Bordeaux  on  the  2  2d  of 
March,  1822,  her  father  being  an  artist  of  moderate  abil- 
ity. Rosa  was  sent  to  a  school  situated  at  the  entry  of 
the  Bois,  and  soon  displayed  a  curious  propensity  for 
drawing  caricatures.  One  day  she  was  locked  up  in  the 
coal-cellar,  and  covered  the  walls  with  excellent  poi traits 
of  a  cat  who  had  been  a  fellow- prisoner.  Encouraged  by 
humble  successes  she  set  to  work  to  paint  the  portraits  of 
the  domestic  animals,  to  wit,  a  large  dog,  a  cat,  and  an 
owl.  These  little  pictures  were  so  well  painted  that  she 
obtained  a  hundred  francs  for  the  three. 

In  1841  she  exhibited  for  the  first  time  at  the  louvre 
two  pictures,  entitled  "  Goats  and  Sheep  "  and  "Rabbits." 
In  1842  she  sent  three  small  pictures.  Twelve  pictures 
from  her  brush  appeared  in  the  salon  of  1845,  and  also  a 
cow  modelled  in  terra  cotta.  These  pictures  established 
her  fame,  especially  "The  Head  of  a  Bull,"  since  pur- 
chased for  one  of  the  national  galleries,  and  the  following 
year  she  exhibited  the  famous  "Horse  Fair."  In  1848, 
Horace  Vernet,  then  president  of  the  society  of  fine  arts, 
proclaimed  Mile.  Bonheur  the  greatest  female  artist  France 
had  produced.  At  this  time  she  was  in  the  regular  habit 
of  attending  the  horse-fairs  in  France  and  elsewhere,  and 
for  the  sake  of  convenience,  and  also  of  greater  freedom, 
she  adopted  the  masculine  garb,  which  she  wore  habitually 
to  the  end  of  her  days.  • 

In  1848  and  1855  first-class  medals  were  awarded  to 
her  at  the  salon.  The  legion  of  honor  medal  was  con- 
ferred upon  her  in  1865,  and  in  1868  she  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  institute  at  Antwerp.  "A  Foraging  Party," 
"On  the  Alert,"  and  "The  Lions  at  Home,"  are  among 
her  most  famous  productions  of  recent  years.  She  was 
the  recipient  of  many  honors.  The  king  of  the  Belgians 
gave  her  the  Leopold  cross,  she  being  the  first  woman  to 
receive  this  distinction,  and  King  Alfonso  sent  her  the 
commander's  cross  of  the  royal  order  of  Isabella,  never 
before  conferred  upon  one  of  her  sex.  President  Caroot 
made  her  an  officer  of  the  legion  of  honor  in  1894. 

Her  canvases  are  especially  notable  for  their  veracity 
and  vitality,  and  she  excelled  in  the  representation  of 
action. 

* 

Various  Topics 

Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  is  writing  a  long  novel  to  be  enti- 
tled Eleanor." 

It  is  reported  that  Leoncavallo  is  studying  "  Quo  Vadis  " 
with  a  view  to  transforming  it  into  an  operatic  libretto,  set  to 
music,  the  entire  work  to  be  done  by  himself. 

The  woman  lor  whom  Wagner  wrote  Isolde  died  recently 
at  Charlottenburg.  Her  name  was  Louise  Diestman,  and  she 
was  an  intimate  triend  of  Wagner.  She  was  born  at  Aix  in 
1831  and  made  her  debut  in  1848. 

Musical  America:  The  first  biennial  convention  of  the 
lederation  of  women's  musical  clubs  was  recently  held  in  St. 
Louis,  and  was  so  successful  that  it  may  justly  be  said  to 
mark  an  important  step  in  advance  in  musical  culture  in  this 
country.  The  growth  of  women's  musical  clubs  in  America 
of  late  years  has  been  almost  phenomenal.  The  number  al- 
ready fools  up  several  thousand  with  a  very  large  member- 
ship. 

London  Academy  :  Gabrielle  d'Annunzio's  new  play, 
••  Gloria,''  as  we  stated  last  week,  has  been  hissed  on"  the  stage 
at  Naples,  and  now  Elenora  Duse  has  abandoned  her  intcn- 
tention  of  producing  it  at  Rome.  The  author,  however,  will 
publish  his  play  in  book-form,  preceded  by  the  dedication  : 
•■  To  the  dogs  who  hissed  it  at  Naples."  Meanwhile,  Signora 
Duse  has  promised  to  visit  Paris  in  June,  in  order  to  give  a 
single  performance  of  "  La  Dame  aux  Camelias."  the  proceeds 
to  go  towards  the  memorial  to  Alexandre  Dumas  fih. 
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MISCELLANY 

Madrigal  by  the  Poet  Laureate  on  the  Queen's 
Eightieth  Birthday 

On  the  occasion  of  the  laying  of  the  foundation  stone 
of  the  new  building  for  the  South  Kensington  museum  by 
Queen  Victoria,  the  following  madrigal — the  words  by 
the  poet-laureate  and  the  music  by  Sir  Alexander  Mac- 
kenzie, principal  of  the  Royal  academy  of  music — was 
sung  by  the  pupils  of  the  Royal  college  of  music  : 


With  wisdom,  goodness,  grace,  she  filled, 

For  sixty  years  the  throne. 
And  whatsoe'er  her  people  willed 

That  will  she  made  her  own. 

More  long,  more  loved,  she  reigned  than  all 

The  Kings  of  days  gone  by, 
Sceptre  may  fade  and  empire  fall — 

Her  name  will  never  die. 

Victoria  !  I.ong  may  she  live  and  reign, 
The  Queen  of  our  inviolate  isles  and 
Empress  of  the  main. 

* 

MEETING  OF  THE  AMERICAN  LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION 
The  Wide  Open  Library 

Atlanta  Correspondence,  Springfield  (Mass.)  Kefubiitan.  Con- 
densed  lor  Pluii.ic  Opinion 

Several  things  conspired  to  make  the  meeting  of  the 
American  library  association  in  this  city  one  of  special  in- 
terest. It  was  the  most  completely  national  meeting  the 
association  has  ever  had.  While  all  the  New  England 
states  were,  as  usual,  strongly  represented,  and  while  the 
central  and  western  states  sent  almost  as  many  delegates 
as  they  have  formerly  done  to  Cincinnati  or  Buffalo,  the 
northwest  sent  many  delegates,  and  the  Pacific  slope  sev- 
eral, and  the  south  for  the  first  time  made  its  presence 
felt  and  its  voice  heard,  neatly  every  state  having  some 
representatives. 

I  will  mention  only  one  feature  of  the  sessions  of  the 
conference,  namely,  the  discussion  which  was  devoted  to 
the  subject  of  free  access  of  the  public  to  library 
shelves.  In  the  regretted  absence  of  your  Mr.  Dana,  who  N 
has  been  an  apostle  of  this  movement  for  a  "wide-open  " 
library,  it  was  noticeable  that  leadership  in  this  direction 
seems  no  longer  necessary.  As  Mr.  Brett,  of  Cleveland, 
where  the  library  has  been  wide  open  for  many  years,  re- 
marked, the  burden  of  proof  has  now  passed  over  to  those 
who  would  interpose  barriers  between  the  public  and 
their  books.  Indeed,  when  the  matter  was  put  to  the 
test  of  a  vote  expressive  of  the  opinion  of  the  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  librarians  present  from  all  over  the  country, 
not  one  dissenting  voice  was  found. — a  result  nothing 
less  than  astonishing  when  one  recalls  the  timidity  and 
hesitation  with  which  this  same  association  fifteen  years 
ago  expressed  approval  of  the  "open' door''  principle  be- 
ing applied  in  some  few  cases  of  exceptional  character,  as 
in  small  libraries  in  country  towns,  where  only  a  few  peo- 
ple—and they  presumably  honest— frequented  the  libra- 
ries. 

Now,  under  the  principle  which,  using  the  felicitous 
name  of  "safeguarded  open  access  "  and  having  the  lead- 
ership of  a  few  energetic  men,  is  rapidly  making  progress 
in  Great  Britain,  the  libraries  of  Philadelphia  (the  ban- 
ner city  as  to  actual  number  of  books  loaned — nearly 
2.coo,£>co  in  1898),  Buffalo,  Cleveland  and  other  large 
cities,  admitting  a  considerable  loss  of  books,  yet  shows 
conclusively  that  the  Mstem  saves  from  three  to  six  times 
as  much  in  cost  of  administration  as  it  loses  in  value  of 


books  missed.  A  most  significant  result  of  this  real  rev- 
olution in  library  management  is  found  in  its  demand  for 
a  quite  different  style  of  librarv  building  from  that  which 
has  prevailed.  In  its  light  such  buildings  as  even  the 
magnificent  one  in  Boston  arc  seen  to  belong  to  an  era 
that  is  closed.  For  in  such  a  building  the  principle  of 
even  "safeguarded  "  access  to  more  than  a  fraction  of  the 
books  is  entirely  inadmissible.  Library  building  com- 
mittees and  architects  are  compelled  to  take  notice  that 
only  by  recognizing  the  present  and  the  evidently  coming 
demands  of  an  increasingly  intelligent  public  can  they  be 
saved  from  the  commission  of  stupendous  blunders. 

The  Library  Movement  in  the  South 

Now,  as  to  the  library  movement  in  the  south,  it  is 
certainly  inspiring  in  its  promise.  Nothing  could  be 
better  adapted  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  small  and  scat- 
tered communities  of  the  southern  states  than  the  travel- 
ing library.  A  beginning  has  been  made  under  the  di- 
rection of  Mrs.  Eugenie  B.  Heard  of  Middleton,  Ga., 
who  has  secured  the  cooperation  of  the  officers  of  the  Sea- 
board air  line  railroad,  and  has  put  nine  traveling  libraries 
into  use  at  stations'  on  this  line.  They  are  changed  once 
in  two  months.  Each  contains  about  fifty  books,  a  mix- 
ture of  books  on  agriculture,  domestic  economy,  etc.,  with 
books  of  history,  travel  and  fiction.  In  one  place,  all  the 
books  were  out  on  the  second  day,  Mr.  Carnegie  fur- 
nished the  committee  of  the  federation  of  women's  clubs, 
under  whose  auspices  Mrs.  Heard  is  carrying  on  this 
work,  with  funds  for  the  purchase  of  the  books. 

A  more  far-reaching  influence  for  the  extension  of 
libraries  is  being  exerted  by  the  federated  women's  clubs. 
In  this  state  they  secured  from  the  legislature  last  year 
the  establishment  of  a  state  library  commission  similar  to 
that  of  Massachusetts,  which  is  going  to  work  systemati- 
cally to  promote  the  establishment  of  libraries  through 
the  state.  The  librarian  of  the  oldest  free  library  in  the 
south.  Miss  Tompkins  of  Greenville,  S.  C. ,  as  an  officer 
of  the  state  federation  of  women's  clubs,  is  a  leader  in  a 
movement  for  similar  legislation  in  that  state  the  coming 
winter.  And  so,  under  the  healthful  stimulus  of  the  club 
women,  the  movement  is  going  forward,  and  the  south 
can  not  long  he  known  as  a  region  without  libraries. 

4* 

"  Figaro  "  and  its  Dreyfus  •«  Scoop  " 

EriENNP.  Marcel,  in  the  San  Francisco  Wavt.  Condensed  for 
Pontic  Opinion 
The  theater  of  sensational  journalism  is,  for  the  mo- 
ment, Paris.  In  spite  of  incredible  efforts  neither  the 
World  nor  the  Journal  ever  made  such  a  coup  as  Figaro 
has  by  its  late  revelations  in  the  Dreyfus  case.  Yet  this 
newspaper  is  not  of  the  species  "yellow."  Indeed,  it 
may  be  said  to  represent  the  respectable,  well-informed, 
semi-cultured  good  sense  of  France.  It  is  rarely  enter- 
prising, though  it  never  fails  to  be  entertaining,  and  it  is 
edited  to  agree  with  its  readers  rather  than  to  guide 
them.  Frankly,  its  policy  is  inspired  by  the  till  of  the 
business  office,  and  not  by  the  conscience  of  its  editor. 
Yet,  this  is  the  journal  that  has  just  startled  the  world  by 
publishing  the  secret  evidence  in  the  cause  ctMre  of  the 
century. 

Figaro  remains  today  much  as  it  was  made  by  its 
founder,  M.  de  Villemessant.  Commercial  opportunism 
was  his  idea  of  journalism.  Like  Delane,  the  great  editor 
of  the  London  Times,  Villemessant  was  a  fine  master  of 
ceremonies  rather  than  an  editor.  He  did  not  pretend  to 
write ;  never  wrote,  in  fact,  but  he  handled  his  staff  and 
was  prolific  of  suggestions.  It  was  from  Villemessant 
that  James  Gordon  Bennett  derived  the  trick  of  office 
revolutions.  No  one  stayed  long  on  Figaro;  for  distin- 
guished service  there  was  immediate  recompense,  but  no 
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particular  gratitude.  The  great  editor  had  a  supreme 
contempt  for  contracts.  It  was  Figaro  first,  last,  and  all 
the  time.  Let  him  imagine  his  most  valued  contributor 
had  displeased — off  went  the  fellow's  head  that  instant. 
Time  and  again  the  force  was  reorganiied  because  some 
sharp  wit  at  breakfast  had  twitted  the  great  man  about  a 
displeasing  paragraph.  One  motive  Villemessant  had — 
to  preserve  the  popularity  of  his  paper — naught  else 
counted.  He  never  ' '  discovered  "  any  one  ;  he  made  no 
"  fights, "  led  no  forlorn  hopes. 

At  Villemessant's  death  the  torch  was  handed  on  to 
Francis  Magnard,  who,  besides  being  an  editor,  cut  to 
the  very  pattern  of  his  predecessor,  was  a  writer  of  force 
and  concision.  For  many  years  he  signed  the  leading 
article,  and  no  man  ever  brought  to  such  perfection  the 
art  of  jumping  the  cat.  From  the  conventions  of  Ville- 
messant no  interest,  public  or  private,  ever  swayed  him. 
Considering  all  this,  the  original  espousal  of  the  cause  of 
Dreyfus  and  Zola  surprised  the  Figaro's  readers.  The 
idea  must  have  been  strong  in  the  mind  of  its  present  ed- 
itor, Francis  de  Rodays,  that  he  was  following  a  popular 
lead.  When,  however,  the  army  began  to  manifest  its 
indignation  and  there  appeared  trouble  ahead,  with  loss 
of  subscriptions,  Figaro  ducked.  Its  editor  was  tempo- 
rarily relieved  ;  a  public  recantation  was  printed,  and  the 
journal  was  back  again  in  full  favor  with  the  general 
staff.  Since  then,  however,  things  have  changed.  The 
best  men  in  France  favor  revision,  and  Figaro  can  afford 
to  be  identified  with  the  prisoner  of  the  Isle  de  Piable. 

Yet  this  is  the  Figaro  that  has  scored  the  great  scoop 
of  the  decade.  It  has  published  the  record  of  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  court  of  cassation,  including  the  contents 
of  the  mysterious  dossier  about  which  so  much  secrecy  has 
been  observed.  All  Kurope  wonders  at  the  performance, 
and  tout  Paris  longs  to  know  how  the  documents  were 
obtained.  Not  a  journal  in  France  or  Fngland  but  would 
gladly  have  had  Figaros  chance.  How  did  it  happen? 
It  seems  M.  de  Rodays  had  been  endeavoring  to  secure 
the  dossier  by  every  means  in  his  power,  and  the  revision- 
ists have  assisted  him.  There  were  overtures  from  many 
sources,  but  in  each  instance  risk  and  tremendous  ex- 
pense attended  their  acceptance.  One  scheme  long  con- 
sidered was  that  the  dossier  should  be  transmitted  by- 
means  of  a  phonograph,  the  operator  reading  into  the  in- 
strument and  the  records  being  transferred  to  the  paper. 
There  being  no  way  of  verifying  the  accuracy  of  the  com- 
munication this  offer  was  refused.  And  then,  one  night, 
about  the  time  the  editor  had  given  up  hope,  there  came 
a  certain  great  man  to  M.  de  Rodays  and  said,  "  It  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  offer  you  this  document  gratuitously, 
for  I  am  conscious  that  in  doing  it  I  am  accomplishing 
an  act  of  patriotism.  "  The  identity  of  the  gentleman  is 
not  disclosed,  but,  declares  the  editor,  "  he  is  neither  a 
judge  nor  a  lawyer,  nor  a  friend  of  the  Dreyfus  contin- 
gent." Should  any  of  the  judges  be  accused,  then  this 
mysterious  person  will  come  into  the  open. 

It  seems  there  were  printed  of  the  record  eighty-four 
copies,  of  which  forty-two  were  given  to  the  counselors 
of  the  court  of  cassation.  One  was  given  to  M.  Mazeau, 
first  president  of  the  court,  one  each  to  the  presidents 
of  the  three  other  chambers,  copies  to  the  procurcur  gen- 
eral, to  each  of  the  three  advocates  general,  to  M.  Mo- 
nard,  Dreyfus'  counsel,  to  M.  de  Frcycinet,  minister  of 
war,  and  to  M.  Delcasse,  foreign  minister.  Of  the  eighty- 
four  there  are  still  twenty-seven  copies  under  seal  in  the 
ministry  of  justice.  Every  copy  was  twice  numbered,  one 
printed,  and  one  written  in  ink  of  a  peculiar  tint.  All  the 
proof  sheets  had  been  burned,  and  every  copy  since  the 
publication  has  been  accounted  for.  Already  the  gov- 
ernment has  prosecuted  M.  de  Rodays,  but  a  slight  fine 
has  been  the  only  consequences  adjudged,  and  that  Fig- 
aro can  well  afford  to  pay. 


ARTHUR  T.  HADLEY 


The  New  President  of  Yale 

Arthur  Twining  Hadley,  professor  of  political  econ- 
omy in  the  graduate  department  of  Yale,  was  elected 
president  of  the  university  May  25  by  the  corporation. 
Professor  Hadley  is  the  youngest  man  to  hold  the  presi- 
dency, being  but  forty-three  years  old.    He  graduated 

from  Yale  in  1876,  and 
after  spending  a  short 
time  at  a  German  univer- 
sity, he  accepted  a  tutor- 
ship at  Yale,  and  in  1886 
he  was  given  the  position 
he  now  holds.  Professor 
Hadley's  ability  is  well 
recognized  not  only  here 
but  in  Europe  and  in 
England  where,  in  1890, 
he  was  the  guest  of  the 
British  association  for  the 
advancement  of  science. 
His  published  writings 
on  economic  subjects  are 
numerous,  the  most  important  being  a  work  on  "Railway 
Transportation:  Its  History  and  Its  Laws."  Professor 
Hadley  will  have  to  deal  with  many  problems,  among 
them  the  reconstruction  and  improvement  of  the  curricu- 
lum and  the  carrying  out  of  the  university  idea  which 
Yale  took  up  under  President  Dwight.  He  is  expected 
to  stand  for  the  "New  Yale. 

New  York  Evening  Pott 
Professor  Hadley  combines  with  the  scholar's  taste 
much  of  the  equipment  for  a  successful  man  of  affairs. 
He  supplements  his  other  qualifications  with  that  most 
valuable  of  all,  the  ability  to  interest  young  men  in  seri- 
ous work,  while  at  the  same  time  he  recognizes  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  gained  from  athletics  wisely  managed. 
Finally,  he  understands  that  the  highest  obligation  laid 
upon  the  educated  man  is  to  serve  the  republic.  Not  only 
is  Yale  university  to  be  congratulated  upon  what  we  be- 
lieve to  have  been  the  best  possible  solution  of  a  grave 
problem,  but  the  cause  of  education  throughout  the 
United  States.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  have  a  man  of  this 
type  set  in  so  high  a  place,  as  an  example  alike  of  the 
dignity  of  the  scholar's  life  and  of  the  usefulness  open  to 
the  trained  educator  as  a  force  in  the  development  of  the 
nation. 

+ 

Various  Topics 

It  is  responsibly  reported  that  Rev.  Dr.  W.  H.  P.  Faunce. 
pastor  ol  the  Filth  Avenue  Baptist  church,  New  York,  has 
been  chosen  tor  the  presidency  of  Drown  university. 

From  a  recent  table  ol  statistics,  published  in  the  foreign 
journals  and  taken  from  official  sources,  it  appears  that  there 
were  at  the  end  of  1898  2,029.893  miles  of  telegraph  and 
telephone  lines  in  use  in  the  world,  of  which  167,800  miles 
were  submarine  cables  and  382.417  were  for  telephones.  The 
corresponding  figures  for  the  mileage  of  the  wires  as  distin- 
guished from  the  lines  are  as  follows  :  8,285,400.  169,600  and 
3.102.950. 

London  Saturday  Review:  Lord  Rosebery  wants  his 
meat,  which  is  news.'and  his  salad,  which  is  views,  on  sep- 
arate  plates.  Just  so  :  the  daily  paper  for  facts  ;  the  weekly 
review  for  comment.  The  economy  of  the  arrangement  is 
obvious.  The  hurry  of  the  daily  press  precludes  thought ; 
the  lateness  of  the  weekly  journal  precludes  news.  Why 
should  either  attempt  that  for  which  it  is  not  fitted  ?  It  is  a 
matter  of  wonder  to  us  that  some  one  of  our  great  dailies, 
instead  of  septuplicating,  docs  not  perfect  its  existence  by 
dropping  all  comment  during  the  week  and  expressing  its 
own  weekly  review  opinions  on  the  events  it  has  recorded 
during  the  previous  six  days.  The  two  together  would  1 
an  ideal  journal. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 

The  Liquor  Problem 

Ammuit  Aiftctttf  Ikt  Liifmtr  Prttitm.  Hy  Jcum 
Kassx.  An  Investigation  Made  for  the  lutu* 
mltlee  of  Filly  under  the  directum  of-  Hi»«v  W. 
Fajisam,  Secretary  uf  the  Ko.nortiic  Sub-Commit 
ten-  Cluth,  pp.  jj?,  I1.50.  Buaton  :  Houghton, 
MlHIln  &  Co. 

Those  who  are  especially  interested  in 
the  work  of  the  committee  of  fifty,  and 
the  general  reader  as  well,  will  remem- 
ber the  first  publication  of  the  com- 
mittee, "The  Liquor  Problem  in  its 
Legislative  Aspects."  (Pfiti  ic  Opinion, 
April  7,  1897.;  An  eminently  practical 
and  comprehensive  study,  and  one  that 
is  equaled  in  these  respects  only  by  the 
volume  before  us.  The  composite  char- 
acter of  these  reports  satisfies  one  that 
he  is  getting  only  the  result  of  skilled, 
diversified,  and  unprejudiced  observa- 
tion. The  practical  nature  of  the  re- 
ports arises  from  the  fact  that  the 
writers  are  men  who,  in  many  cases, 
are  spending  a  large  part  of  their 
time  in  the  closest  contact  with  the  con- 
ditions of  which  they  write. 

The  liquor  problem  in  relation  to 
pauperism,  the  destitution  of  children, 
crime,  the  Negroes,  and  the  American 
Indians  is  thoroughly  covered.  But  of 
the  greatest  general  interest  is  the  chap- 
ter on  the  social  aspects  of  the  saloon 
in  large  cities.  Mr.  E.  C.  Moore,  of 
Hull  House,  writes  on  Chicago,  and  his 
is  the  best  of  the  papers.  All  the  re- 
ports agree  that  drinking  is  not  the 
principal  attraction  of  the  saloon,  but 
that  the  desire  for  social  intercourse 
is  the  foundation  of  the  institution. 
Where,  as  in  the  single  case  of  the 
South  End  of  Boston,  the  saloons  of  the 
workingmen  are  bare  of  the  conveni- 
ences tor  "a  social  evening"  devoted 
to  cards,  conversation  and  reading,  the 
ratio  of  intoxication  increases  from  a 
very  small  figure  in  Chicago,  New  York 
and  Pittsburg  to  a  very  high  one  in 
Boston.  None  of  the  writers  argue  that 
the  saloon  is  in  itself  a  desirable  institu- 
tion, but  nothing  is  provided  to  take  its 
place,  and  from  Mr.  WyckofTs  remarks 
it  is  a  fair  inference  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  popular  substitute  would  be  a 
very  difficult  matter.  The  philanthropic 
employer  meets  with  small  or  no  suc- 
cess when  he  opens  a  place  where  his 
men  may  dine  at  cost  prices  and  enjoy 
comforts  equal  to  those  provided  by  the 
saloon.  "  The  motive  of  the  saloon  the 
men  understand,  and  instinctively  they 
feel  at  home  there,  but  they  will  be  sus- 
picious of  the  motives  of  the  best  em- 
ployer :  •  He  is  trying  to  get  the  better 
of  us;  if  he  wishes  to  be  generous,  let 
him  increase  our  wages,  with  which  we 
shall  do  as  we  please,  rather  than  press 
upon  us  his  idea  of  what  is  good  for 
us.'" 

Mr.  Moore  does  not  deny,  of  course, 
that  great  waste,  both  in  the  direction 
of  drunkenness  and  wickedness,  is  inci- 
dent to  the  saloon,  but  he  denies  that  it 
stands  only  for  waste.  "  For  had  the 
saloon  no  other  reason  for  being  re- 
tained than  mere  pleasurable  waste,  and 
were  its  value  a  mere  pathological  one, 
it  would  long  since  have  suffered  the 
fate  of  the  unfit."  As  we  have  said, 
the  book  is  practical  in  every  depart- 
ment, and  the  reader  of  open  mind  can 


not  fail  to  see  that  it  is  the  product  of 
efforts,  not  to  convict  an  institution,  but 
to  arrive  at  the  truth. 

+ 

War  is  Kind 

liar  U  KinJ.    Hy  &T»ri.itM  C«a»b.   Boaid*.  pp 
56.  f,.y,.    New  Vork  :  Frederic*  A.  Stoke«  Co. 

Mr.Crane's  "poems"  haveinspired  the 
following  irreverent  lines : 

Kind  first  a  grisly  theme. 

.Smear  well  with  Mood. 

Sift  o'er  with  inappropriate  adjectives. 

Avoiding  rhyme. 

Be  sure  that  no  line  scans. 

Above  all,  seek  obscurity 

of  thought. 

Now  throw  it  into  lines 

Irregular. 

Secure  a  Stoker. 

Print  four  lines  upon  a  page, 

and  there  you  arc — 

A  poem. 

The  subscriber  who  sends  this  close 
imitation  of  Mr.  Crane's  style  is  evi- 
dently a  man  who  imagines  that  sanity 
and  form  are  desirable  in  verse.  Mr. 
Crane,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  cham- 
pion of  the  theory  that  sanity  and  form 
are  to  be  entirely  ignored.  He  is  the 
inventor  (unfortunately,  he  did  not  pat- 
ent the  device.)  of  the  "  new  color,"  the 
substance  he  first  applied  on  the  story 
(now,  happily,  unread)  that  gave  him 
fame.  Following  up  this  cheaply-won 
notice,  Mr.  Crane  has  flitted  from  one 
peak  of  inanity  to  another  until  he  has 
landed  upon  the  "new  poetry,"  which 
may  be  described  as  eccentricity  for 
eccentricity's  sake.  Not  that  the  lines  in 
the  book  are  the  first  offense  of  the  same 
kind.  We  remember  that  three  or  lour 
years  ago  an  envious  fellow  thus  anim- 
adverted upon  the  "  new  poetry  "  : 
When  I  write  poetry  for  the  Lark 

t  do  not  have  to  think. 
I  let  my  fingers  chase  the  pen. 
And  my  pen  chase  the  ink. 
In  the  following  verses  Mr.  Crane  is, 
respectively,  at  his  best  and  worst : 
Do  not  weep,  maiden,  for  war  is  kind. 
Because  your  lover  threw  wild  hand*  to- 
ward the  sky 
And  the  affrighted  steed  ran  on  alone. 
Do  not  weep. 
War  is  kind. 

Hoarse,  l>ooming  drums  of  the  regi- 
ment, 

Utile  souls  who  thirst  for  fight. 
These  men  were  born  to  drill  and 
die. 

The  unexplained  glory  flics  above 
them; 

Great  is  the  battle-god,  great,  and 

hi*  kingdom 
A  Held  where  a  thousand  corpses 

lie. 

Forth  went  the  candid  man 
And  spoke  freely  to  the  stars- 
Yellow  light  tore  sight  from  his  eyes. 

"My   good   fool,"   said   a    learned  by- 

stander. 
"Your  operations  are  mad." 


"You  are  too  candid,"  cried  the  candid 
man. 

And  when  his  stick  left  the  head  of  the 

learned  bystander 
It  was  two  sticks. 

You  tell  me  this  is  God  ? 

I  tell  you  this  is  a  printed  list. 

A  burning  candle  and  an  u»s. 


The  dashes  represent  the  page  divi- 
sions, and  the  truest  page  in  the  book 
contains  only  the  two  lines  : 
■  My  good  fool."  said    a    learned  by. 

stander. 
"  Your  operations  arc  mad." 

Appropriately  enough,  Will  Bradley 
supplies  the  illustrations. 

* 

Briefer  Notices 

••  Can  We  Disarm  ?  "  This  is  the  title 
of  an  examination  of  the  whole  subject 
of  militarism  by  Joseph  McCabe  and 
Georges  Darien.  The  authors  take  the 
view  that  disarmament  is  impossible, 
even  if  it  were  plain  that  it  is  wholly  de- 
sirable, because  armaments  are  so  firmly 
rooted  in  our  social  system  that  they  can 
no  more  be  done  away  with  without 
serious  economic  disturbance  than  can 
any  other  equally  important  factor  in 
society.  The  sweet  reasonableness  of 
the  enthusiasts  who  ask  covertly  if  not 
openly  hostile  nations  to  throw  away 
their  means  of  defense  is  likewise  the 
subject  of  sarcastic  comment.  But  the 
authors  venture  two  possible  solutions 
of  the  undeniable  evils  of  militarism  ; 
first  that  the  •'  have-nots  "  will  rise  in 
revolution  and  throw  off  the  burdens 
that  excessive  armaments  impose,  and 
second,  that  papal  intervention  may 
bring  about  a  new  condition  of  interna- 
tional relations,  and  by  doing  away  with 
the  need  of  armies  gradually  do  away 
with  the  armies  themselves.    This  last 

solution,"  to  our  mind,  verges  on  the 
absurd.  When  we  remember  that  the 
papacy  is  represented  at  the  peace  con- 
ference at  The  Hague  only  as  a  specta- 
tor, and  having  no  vote  on  propositions 
involving  disarmament,  we  can  not  take 
very  seriously  the  author's  insinuations 
that  the  pope  played  a  larger  part  in  the 
"peace  movement "  than  appears  on  the 
surface.  However,  the  book  is  a  good 
antidote  to  the  enthusiastically  thought- 
less literature  of  those  who  have  been 
"booming  peace  "since  the  publication 
of  the  czar's  rescript.  (Cloth.  Herbert 
S.  Stone  &  Co.,  Chicago.) 

"Islam  in  Africa — its  Effects — Re- 
ligious, Ethical,  and  Social— upon  the 
People  of  the  Country,"  by  Rev.  Anson 
P.  Atterbury,  pastor  of  the  Park  Pres- 
byterian Church,  New  York.  We  wish, 
first  of  all,  to  commend  the  spirit  of  ju- 
dicial fairness  and  perfect  tolerance  with 
which  Mr.  Atterbury  discusses  the  Mo- 
hammedan and  the  Mohammedan  re- 
ligion. It  is  not  often  that  a  Christian 
minister  is  able  to  do  this.  The  absence 
of  a  tone  of  bigotry  adds  greatly  to  this 
simple  study  of  the  influence  of  Islam 
in  Africa.  The  author  examines  the 
character  of  the  religion,  its  followers, 
and  its  works,  and  the  material  upon 
which  it  has  fed  in  Africa,  and  concludes 
that "  It  can  not  survive;  it  is  a  hindrance 
and  not  a  help  to  the  higherciviluation. 
Mohammedanism  is  not  to  be  considered 
a  factor  in  the  great  solution."  The 
conflict  of  Islam  and  Christianity  in 
Africa  will  not  be  so  desperate  as  may- 
be thought.  The  Islam  of  Turkey  is 
not  the  Islam  of  Africa,  where  ••  its 
superficiality,  its  comparative  languor, 
its  emphasis  of  doctrines  held  in  com- 
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mon  by  Christian  and  Mohammedan, 
render  the  work  more  easy  and  more 
hopeful  than  elsewhere  in  Mohamme- 
dan lands."  The  book  is  an  interesting 
study,  and,  besides,  a  valuable  contri- 
bution to  missionary  literature.  (Cloth, 
pp.  208.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New 
York.) 

The  "  Vicomte  de  Puvjoli,"  who  gives 
the  title  to  Jules  Claretie's  romance  of 
the  French  revolution,  in  contrast  10  the 
famous  Cyrano,  suffers  from  being 
known  as.  the  "too  beatiful  Puyjoli,"  and 
is  rejected  by  the  special  object  of  his 
adoration  for  this  unique  reason.  De- 
spite this  handicap,  however,  the  prize 
is  finally  won  '.  It  is  with  some  diffi- 
culty that  the  Anglo-Saxon  reader  of 
this  century,  fed  though  he  may  be  upon 
"  problem  novels,"  arouses  the  admira- 
tion that  is  evidently  expected  for  a  hero 
(?)  whose  affaires  dt  f<rw»n  carried  on 
with  so  little  of  cither  feeling  or  com- 
punction. Several  love  stories,  besides 
those  furnished  by  the  beautiful  vicomte 
are  woven  in  with  the  dark  happenings 
of  the  days  of  the  revolution,  and  ••  La 
Belle  Guillotine "  plays  her  part  effect- 
ively in  cutting  the  Gordian  knots  of  the 
plot.  The  book  is  dedicated  in  an  affec- 
tionate and  admiring  preface  to  Victo- 
rien  Sardou,  and  a  tribute  is  paid  to  the 
memory  of  Charles  de  la  Busstere,"poor 
player  of  the  revolution,  whose  courage, 
whose  devotion  to  his  fellow  artists  in 
the  dark  days  of  the  Thermidor  made  of 
him  a  hero."  (Englished  by  Emma  M. 
Phelps.  Cloth,  75  cents.  R.  F.  Fenno 
&  Co.,  New  York.) 

"  Jesus  Delaney,"  by  Joseph  Gordon 
Donnelly  is  a  queer  book.  Maybe  it  is 
a  study  in  the  guise  of  fiction  of  Protes- 
tant missions  in  Catholic  countries,  and 
maybe  it  is  only  what  it  outwardly  pur- 
ports to  be— a  study  of  the  rise  and  fall 
of  Delaney,  a  Mexican  boy  with  a  strain 
of  Irish  blood,  who  was  reclaimed  from 
the  horrid  embrace  of  the  Catholic 
Church  by  the  '•  Reverend  Lamb  ;  "  a 
pious  fraud  engaged  in  mission  work  in 
Mexico.  For  a  time  Jesus  is  the  star 
convert  of  the  mission,  but  it  does  not 
last  long.  Not  that  he  is  so  depraved 
as  to  return  to  the  "  Scarlet  Woman  " 
(one  of  the  mildest  terms  applied  by 
Lamb  to  the  Catholic  Church} ;  he 
merely  falls  in  love  with  the  governor's 
daughter,  engages  in  a  bull-fight,  and, 
worst  of  all,  becomes  a  politician,  and 
finally  barely  escapes  hanging  for  his 
part  in  a  miniature  revolution,  the  Rev- 
erend Lamb  indulging  in  unbecoming 
rage  as  the  pride  of  the  mission  marches 
away,  a  life  conscript  in  the  Mexican 
army.  (Cloth,  Si. 50.  Macmillan  Co., 
New  York.) 

Merwin- Webster's  "The  Short  Line 
War"  is  a  clever  story  of  a  struggle  for 
the  possession  of  a  "short  line,"  the  M. 
&  T.  railway,  running  out  of  Chicago, 
but  one  that  a  larger  road  is  very 
anxious  to  control.  The  war  Ijegins 
within  the  board  room,  is  quickly  trans- 
ferred to  the  courts  who  are  in  turn 
superseded  by  Pinkertons  and  armed 
train  crews.  The  conflict  grows  so 
fierce  that  the  state  is  forced  to  step  in 
to  restore  peace  along  the  line.  The 
book  would  be  worth  reading  if  it  told 
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only  the  story  of  this  modern  battle  ot 
capital,  but  in  addition  to  this  there  is  a 
love  story,  the  girl  being  the  daughter 
of  the  president  of  the  C.  &  S.  C,  and 
the  man  the  secretary  to  the  president  of 
the  M.  &  T.  The  defeat  ol  the  former 
does  not  make  a  happy  ending  impos- 
sible. (Cloth,  Si. 50.  Macmillan  Co., 
New  York.) 

The  verdant  hills  of  the  Rhine  valley 
sheltered  a  cosy  little  village,  wherein 
dwelt  a  peaceful  German  porter  and  his 
devoted  frau.  A  Jewish  orphan  girl, 
much  abused  by  the  children  of  the  vil- 
lage, is  taken  and  cared  for  in  this 
Christian  home.  Their  son,  ofT  at 
school  at  a  university,  returns  in  vaca- 
tion, and  within  a  few  years  falls  in  love 
with  this  charming  little  Jewess.  His 
chum  came  next  year,  and  he,  too,  was 
smitten  very  severely.  A  young  and 
deformed,  but  shrewd  banker  also  falls 
before  the  arrows  of  Cupid.  Three 
claimants  for  her  beauty  and  person. 
And  then — but  we  must  not  tell  the  se- 
quel to  this  entrancing  love  tangle. 
The  reader  will  scarcely  stop  short  of 
the  last  chapter  and  the  last  line.  ("A 
Tent  or  Grace."  By  Adelina  Cohnfeldt 
Lust.  Cloth,  pp.  398.  $1.50.  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston.) 

In  ••  Heredity  and  Morals,"  the  author, 
Dr.  James  Foster  Scoti.  sets  forth  an 
array  of  facts  which  at  first  startle  the 
lay  reader  and  raise  doubts  as  to  their 
accuracy.  The  second  thought  is  that 
the  physician  knows  what  he  is  talking 
about  and  could  have  no  reason  for  ex- 
aggeration. If  social  vice  is  as  preva- 
lent as  the  writer  claims,  the  terrible 
consequences  depicted  by  him  are  an 
inevitable  result.  The  book  is  a  moral 
essay  rather  than  a  book  for  the  physi- 
cian, and  if  it  should  take  the  place  of 
the  prurient  literature  that  too  often 
lays  the  foundation  of  a  life  of  moral 
and  physical  degradation,  it  would  ac- 
complish a  great  missionary  work  in 
warning  young  and  old  ol  the  personal 
and  social  dangers  of  sexual  turpitude. 
iCIoth.  pp.  436-  $2-  E.  B.  Treat  & 
Co.,  New  York  ) 

••  Rose  of  Dutcher's  Coolly."  by  Ham- 
lin Garland,  would  have  to  be  included 
in  a  list,  however  short,  of  the  very 
best  books  of  fiction  published  in  1896. 
The  Macmillan  company  has  just  issued 
a  new  edition  of  the  book,  indicating  ' 
that  the  demand  for  it  has  by  no  means 
subsided.    When  one  tries  to  remember  j 
other  books  published  in  even  three  , 
years  ago  that  are  still  in  demand,  the 
significance  of  this  new  edition  is  more  j 
clearly  seen.    The  originality  of  the 
study  of  Rose's  development  is  the  fea- 
ture that  attracted  attention  to  the  book; 
it  may  be  found  garish  at  first,  but  this 
feeling  is  soon  displaced  by  admiration 
for  Mr.  Garland's  skill  and  by  interest  in 
the  character.    (Cloth,  $1 .50.) 

In  the  Cambridge  edition  of  the  poets 
Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co  issue 
■■  The  Complete  Poetical  Works  of  John 
Milton."  It  has  been  possible  to  in- 
clude these  in  a  volume  of  less  than  five 
hundred  pages,  and  yet  the  type  is  not 
too  small.  The  engraved  title  page 
bears  a  delicate  vignette  of  Milton's 
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home.  William  Vaughn  Moody's  bio- 
graphical sketch  is  not  entirely  satisfac- 
tory when  it  goes  outside  the  events  ol 
the  poet's  life.  "  His  is  the  organ  vo-ce 
of  England  "  is  the  only  tyt  ol  charac- 
terisation that  we  are  likely  to  remem- 
ber.   (Cloth,  $2.) 

Long  as  the  list  of  Spanish  war  his- 
tories is  already,  it  would  not  be  consid- 
ered complete  by  the  American  boy  un- 
til some  contribution  from  Elbridge  T. 
Brooks  were  added.  This  we  now  have 
in  "The  Story  of  Our  War  with  Spain," 
written  in  the  style  that  has  made  Mr. 
Brooks's  juveniles  fully  as  popular  as 
those  of  any  living  writer.  The  inci- 
dents that  would  appeal  to  boy  readers 
have  been  accentuated,  without  sacri- 
ficing the  proportions  of  the  whole.  It 
is  healthy  reading  in  the  respect  that  it 
is  calculated  to  inspire  patriotism  rather 
than  jingoism.  (Cloth,  $1.50.  Lothrop 
Pub.  Co.,  Boston.) 

••Our  Island  Empire,"  by  Charles 
Morris,  is  a  hand-book  of  Cuba,  Porto 
Rico,  Hawaii,  and  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands. Of  each  Mr.  Morris  gives  a  his- 
torical sketch,  a  physical  description  and 
a  review  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
inhabitants  and  the  resources  and  indus- 
tries of  the  country.  How  trustworthy 
or  how  recent  Mr.  Morris's  information 
is  we  are  unable  to  say.  There  are 
points  which  distinguish  the  book  from 
the  large  number  of  its  kind  ;  the  most 
prominent  feature  being  the  orderly  ar- 
rangement of  topics.  Here  under  one 
cover  we  get  a  very  fair  idea  of  our  new 
possessions,  which  are  naturally  of  un- 
usual interest  at  this  time,  especially  to 
those  who  intend  to  try  their  fortunes  in 
any  of  the  islands.  Judging  from  the 
number  of  these  "  hand-books"  we  arc 
receiving,  there  is  a  great  demand  for 
them.  (Cloth,  pp.  488.  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  Co..  Philadelphia.; 

We  have  had  several  good  laughs 
over  Mr.  Charles  Battell  Loomis's  "  Just 
Rhymes."  The  pictures  by  Miss  Cory 
contribute  to  the  enjoyment  that  may  be 
had  from  the  absurd  verses,  some  ol 
which,  Jack  and  Jill  as  Swinburne  anil 
Austin  Dobson  would  have  written  it. 
tor  instance,  are  just  as  funny  on  the 
fifth  reading  as  on  the  first.  (Boards, 
pp.  70     R-  H.  Russell,  New  York.  ; 


"  To  writers  and  thinkers  on  muni,  1^.1! 
froHems  the  ;<4umt  is  almost  indispensable." 

— Outlook. 

Municipal  Monopolies. 

By  Edward  W.  Bkmis.John  R.  Commons, 

Frank  Parsons,  M.  N.  Baker,  F.  A  C. 

Pbrrinb,  Max  \V»st.    tamo,  cloth,  »p- 

pendix,  index,  ta.oo.    (Vol  XVI.,  Crow 

ell's  Library  of  Economics  and  Politics. t 

"  PrubaWv  no  more  timely  work  ha«  appeared  in 
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NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK 

TUESDAY,  MAY  23 

Domestic. — The  United  States  cruis- 
er Olympia,  with  Admiral  Dewey  on 
board,  arrived  at  Hong  Kong ;  notable 
official  courtesies  were  extended  to  the 
admiral. ..  .The  military  and  civil  ele- 
ments of  the  American  commission  dif- 
fer regarding  the  wisdom  of  continuing 
the  conferences  with  the  Filipinos,  the 
former  adhering  to  their  original  de- 
mand for  the  unconditional  surrender 

of  the  insurgents  The  peace  jubilee 

in  Washington  began,  the  chief  feature 
of  the  day  being  a  military  and  naval 
parade,  which  was  reviewed  by  Presi- 
dent McKinley. 

Foreign. — The  peace  conference  ap- 
proved the  selection  of  officers  lor  the 
various  committees,  honors  being  even- 
ly distributed  among  the  powers  ;  Am- 
bassador White  was  made  one  of  the 
honorary  presidents  of  the  first  commit- 
tee "Empire  Day,"  the  new  Cana- 
dian patriotic  holiday,  was  observed  in 

the  dominion  Seven  workmen  were 

killed  by  exploding  shells  at  the  military 

laboratory,  Copenhagen  The  race 

problem  has  extended  to  Mexico,  where 
seven  Negroes  were  hanged  by  a  mob. 

WEDNESDAY,  MAY  34 

Domestic. — A  report  from  General 
MacArthur,  showing  the  responsibility 
of  the  Filipinos  for  beginning  the  out- 
break at  Manila,  was  made  public. . . . 
The  national  peace  jubilee  at  Washing- 
ton was  continued,  the  chief  feature  ol 
the  celebration  being  a  parade  of  civic 
organizations,  which  was  reviewed  by 
the  president. ..  .Filipinos  attacked  an 
American  outpost  near  San  Fernando, 
Luzon,  and  were  repulsed  with  a  loss  of 
thirty  men  killed  and  sixty  wounded 
 The  rapid  increase  of  Japanese  im- 
migration to  Hawaii  causes  apprehen- 
sion in  Washington  ;  twelve  thousand 
Japanese  have  gone  to  the  islands  since 
they  were  annexed  by  the  United  States 

 United  Slates  Senator  I'latt,  in  an 

interview,  declared  himself  in  favor  of 
the  renomination  of  President  McKin- 
ley. 

Foreign. — Queen  Victoria's  eightieth 
birthday  was  observed  throughout  the 
world  ....  The  tuberculosis  congress 
was  opened  in  Berlin .  . .  .The  delegates 
to  the  peace  conference  were  presented 
to  the  queen  and  queen  mother  at  The 
Hague. . .  .Russia  has  informed  the  Pe- 
king government  that  it  will  ignore  the 
Chinese  refusal  of  a  railroad  concession 
into  Peking. ..  .The  plague  is  increas- 
ing at  Hong  Kong;  there  are  three 
cases  at  Cairo. 

THURSDAY,  MAY  Z's 

Domestic—  General  Lawton  is  re- 
turning to  Manila,  leaving  with  General 
MacArthur  at  the  front  regular  troops 
to  replace  the  volunteers.  ...  Advices 
from  Auckland  said  that  the  Samoan 
commission  reached  Apia  on  May  13 
....Nothing  was  accomplished  at  the 
conference  of  members  of  the  Demo- 
cratic national  committee  in  St.  Louis  ; 
a  banquet  was  held  in  the  evening,  at 
which  Mr.  Bryan  spoke.  .  .  .  Professor 
Arthur  Twining  Hadley  has  been  elec- 
ted to  succeed  Timothy  Dwight  as  pres- 
ident of  Yale  university  The  fran- 
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chise  tax  bill  passed  the  New  York  leg- 
islature. 

Foreign — Mr.  Chamberlain,  secre- 
tary of  state  for  the  colonies,  sent  a 
dispatch  to  Jamaica's  governor  asking 
him  to  send  two  representatives  to  con- 
fer with  the  state  department  regarding 
reciprocity  with  the  United  States.... 
Emperor  Francis  Joseph  received  "Mark 
Twain"  (Samuel  L,  Clemens)  in  special 

audience  Emilio  Castelar  died  at 

Murcia,  Spain. 

FRIDAY,  MAY  26 

Domestic. — Zamboanga  was  evacu- 
ated by  the  Spaniards;  the  island  of  Jalo 
was  occupied  by  American  troops. . . . 
Admiral  Dewey  informed  the  navy  de- 
partment that  he  would  reach  this  cily 
on  the  Olympia  about  October  1 ....  A 
letter  from  Secretary  Hay  to  Sir  Alfred 
Austin  on  international  copyright  was 
made  public. ..  .The  British  foreign 
office  confirmed  the  report  that  the  ne- 
gotiations for  the  settlement  of  questions 
in  dispute  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada  had  reached  an  almost 
hopeless  stage  Coney  Island  was  vis- 
ited by  a  fire,  which  destroyed  sixly  or 
more  buildings;  the  loss  is  estimated  at 
between  $400,000  and  $500,000. 

Foreign. — The  arbitration  commit- 
tee of  The  Hague  peace  conference 
gave  its  adhesion  to  the  general  princi- 
ple of  arbitration  and  mediation.... 
Neilson  Brothers,  an  important  firm  in 
the  steel  and  iron  trade,  failed  in  Glas- 
gow ....  An  electro-technical  congress 
was  opened  at  Goettingen,  Hanover, 
with  150  delegates  in  attendance.... 
Four  more  cases  of  the  plague  have  been 

reported  at  Alexandria,  Egypt  Rosa 

Bonheur,  the  French  animal  painter, 
died  in  her  seventy-eighth  year. 

SATURDAY,  MAY  27 

Domestic: — Seven  Cuban  ex-insur- 
gents appeared  to  accept  payment  in 
Havana  from  the  American  fund  of 
$3,000,000 ;  Washington  officials  ex- 
press great  disappointment  over  the  ap- 
parent failure  of  the  effort  to  disband 
the  Cuban  army. . .  .The  steamer  Leon 
XIII  returned  to  Manila  bringing  the 
Spanish  garrisons  from  the  islands  ol 
Mindanao  and  Jolo ;  General  Mac- 
Arthur  is  thinking  of  arming  the  Maca- 

bebees  to  right  the  Tagalogs  General 

Brooke,  in  an  official  report  to  the  war 
department,  points  out  some  grave  de- 
fects in  the  army  system  Wisconsin 

delegates  have  decided  to  give  Con- 
gressman Henderson  solid  support  lor 
the  speakership  The  general  Presby- 
terian  assembly  adjourned  at  Minne 
a  polls. 

Foreign-  The  civil  section  of  the 
court  of  cassation  at  Paris  reported  in 
favor  of  revision  and  a  new  court-mar- 
tial in  the  case  of  Alfred  Dreyfus  

The  tuberculosis  congress  at  Berlin 
held  its  closing  session.... A  dispute 
arose  in  Madrid  regarding  the  final 
honors  to  be  paid  to  Stnor  Castelar. 

SUNDAY,  MAY  28. 

Domestic— General  Otis  sent  a 
favorable  report  regarding  conditions 
in  the  Philippines.  ..  .The  activity  ol 
the  Filipinos  is  increasing  as  the  wet 
season  comes  on  in  ihe  Philippines  ; 
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thousands  of  non-combatant  refugees 
are  flocking  into  the  American  lines  to 
be  fed  ;  the  funeral  of  the  Spanish  Gen- 
eral Montero  was  held  at  Manila  

There  were  1 1 1  applicants  at  Havana 
for  payment  from  the  American  fund  ; 

to  thirty  were  given  $75  each  Nine 

persons  were  killed  and  a  number  were 
injured  in  a  railroad  wreck  in  Northern 
Iowa  on  a  train  from  Chicago  to  Minne- 
apolis...  .Considerable  damage  was 
done  by  tornadoes  and  heavy  rain- 
storms in  Iowa  and  Nebraska. 

Foreign. — Suez  canal  receipts  for 
the  year  were  £3, 500,000,  an  increase 
ol  ,£29.000  ;  thete  was  a  maiked  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  eastbound 
American  vessels  passing  through  the 
canal. . .  .The  prospect  ot  a  permanent 
arbitration  board  being  secured  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  peace  conference  is  rapidly 
improving  The  volksraad  has  au- 
thorized President  Kruger  to  cross  the 
frontier  that  he  may  attend  the  Bloem- 
fontein  conference  Fifty-six  dele- 
gates to  ihe  tuberculosis  congress  were 
presented  to  the  emperor  and  empress 

of  Germany  at  Potsdam  Perth  won 

the  Grand  Prix  of  the  French  jockey 
club  at  Longchamps  near  Paris. 
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BUSINESS  AND  FINANCE 

The  Business  Situation 

Selected  and  Condensed  for  Puauc.  Otimiok 
THE  GENERAL  SITUATION 
•  v.,  New  York,  May  17 

Favorable  features  of  current  trade 
still  as  for  a  long  time  past  largely  out- 
number those  of  an  opposite  character. 
Wholesale  distribution  is  naturally  less 
active  as  the  season  advances,  but  com- 
parisons with  last  year  are  still  very  sat- 
isfactory. Much  is  hoped  for  from  bet- 
ter weather  conditions  stimulating  retail 
trade,  hitherto  held  in  check  by  the 
backward  spring  season.  Industrial  ac- 
tivity is  widespread  and  the  prices  of 
most  staples  are  either  very  firm  or 
lending  upward,  except  in  the  cases  of 
products  affected  by  weather  conditions. 
That  often-relied-upon  barometer  of 
general  business  conditions,  the  iron  and 
steel  trade,  reports  increasing  rather 
than  lessening  activity,  nowithstanding 
the  approach  of  warm  weather.  In 
some  lines,  in  fact,  the  situation  is  be- 
coming rather  excited.  The  pressure  of 
consumptive  demand  really  seems  likely 
to  either  do  away  with  entirely  or 
shorten  very  appreciably  the  summer 
shutdown  period. 

WHEAT  AND  CORN 

Wheat,  including  flour,  shipments  for 
the  week,  aggregate  3.198,319  bushels, 
against  2.212,206  bushels  last  week, 
4.309,133  bushels  in  the  corresponding 
week  of  1898.  2.081, 326  bushels  in  1897, 
2.064,950  bushels  in  1896.  and  2,426,677 
bushels  in  1895.  Since  July  I  this 
season  the  exports  of  wheat  aggregate 
a08.469.373  bushels,  against  210,896,- 
978  bushels  last  year.  Corn  exports  for 
the  week  aggregate  3,845.818  bushels, 
against  2,753,414  bushels  last  week, 
6,164,451  bushels  in  this  week  a  year 
ago.  2,185.933  bushels  in  1897,  1.720,- 
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893  bushels  in  1896  and  1,040,342  hush- 
els  in  1895.  Since  July  1  this  season 
corn  exports  aggregate  152,878,039 
bushels,  against  175,317.594  bushels 
during  the  same  period  a  year  ago. 

STAPLE  PRICES 

Mm/  »6,  1899.  May  »;,  180ft 

Klour.  atralght  apring    »*.6o(,a>»<>  ;■  ' 

Hour,  atTatghl  winter  »)  jy2S).6o  »5.8y»4/  . 

Wheat.  No.  >  red   So' .c.  f  1.4ft 

Corn,  No.  1  mixed....  j  .-.c.  iJ'nC- 

Oatx,  No.  a   tie.  )>>4C. 

Rye,  Nu.  •  weai'n....  64 He  Sjc. 

Cotton,  mU.  upld....  6Hc.  ft^  iftc. 

Prtntckitha,  64x64 —  >Kc.  t  ij-rftc. 

Wool.  Ohio  ft  Pa.  X..  14/iW-  >s^6c. 

Wool.  No.  ■  crahg...  sltflayc.  toe 

Pork,  meat. new.....  IS.ivSftB.  75  |n.;«9Su«> 

Lard,  prime,  000 t'l.  o.w.  ft-Jje. 

Butter,  »i.  creamery.  iS4c.  i*Se. 

Lheeie.  State  L.C.F.  »c.  yc. 

Sugar,  Centrtf,  gftf...  4  He  4  '■>(<- 

Sugar,  granultd   sHc.  sHc. 

CoBee,  Rio,  No.  6'ic.  7c 

Petroleum,  rfd  gal. . .  j.aoc.  *.i$c. 

Iron.  Best,  pig   (it  05  ftio-aj. 

Steel  bllleta.  Ion   fx8.co  1 14.75 

Steel  rail*   t'S.oo  fiS.00 

Copper,  lake  ing.  lb.  18.50c.  1  t.ooc. 

Lead    use,  j.ftoc. 

IRON  AND  STEEL 

The  rise  in  Bessemer  pig  iron  to 
$17.65  at  Pittsburg,  $2  in  two  weeks,  in 
Grey  Forge  to  $15.25,  in  Anthracite  No. 
1  here  to  $16.75,  and  >n  'ocal  antl  south- 
ern iron  at  Chicago,  results  directly 
from  the  fact  that  supplies  are  for  the 
time  less  than  the  demand.  Many  more 
furnaces  are  in  haste  to  begin  work, 
some  succeeding,  but  others  hindered 
by  difficulty  of  getting  prompt  deliveries 
of  needed  parts  of  machines,  or  prompt 
supplies  of  ore  and  fuel.  The  natural 
remedy,  that  new  orders  now  call  for 
less  work  than  was  done  in  April  or 
March,  is  for  the  time  hidden  by  en- 
gagement of  nearly  all  concerns  for 
months  ahead.  The  largest  and  best 
works  are  catching  up  with  their  orders, 
though  much  behind  and  obliged  to  re- 
fuse many,  while  others  are  entering  the 
field.  It  is  proof  of  an  astonishing  de- 
mand that  after  nearly  five  months  this 
congestion  continues,  and  the  rise  in 
prices,  including  advances  of  $2  per  ton 
in  plates  and  bars,  are  not  forced  or  un- 
natural. 

WOOL  AND  COTTON 
The  heavy  sales  of  wool,  30,954,000 
lbs.,  at  the  three  chief  markets  in  three 
weeks,  against  20,780,300  for  the  same 
weeks  in  1897,  when  the  disastrous 
speculation  of  that  year  had  begun  to 
turn,  and  14,212,150  in  1892,  are  mostly 
to  speculators,  as  manufacturers  are  do- 
ing scarcely  an>  thing.  Rut  western  and 
eastern  speculators  have  settled  it  that 
the  manufacturer  will  be  forced  to  buy 
at  such  prices  as  they  may  fix.  and  are 
taking  large  quantities.  There  are  no 
signs  of  buying  by  mills.  The  cotton 
mills  have  a  fairly  good  demand  after  a 
considerable  advance  in  prices  of  goods, 
and  are  producing  largely.  The  mate- 
rial has  been  steady  at  6  \  cents,  with 
no  ground  to  expect  much  change,  and 
the  best  reports  indicate  a  decrease  in 
acreage  of  four  per  cent. 

RAILROAD  EARNINGS 

While  railroad  stocks  average  $1.11 
lower  than  last  Friday,  the  trust  stocks 
average  $1.22  lower.  But  railroad 
bonds  are  wonderfully  strong  and  in 
great  demand,  and  earnings  ot  railroads 
in  May,  $15,955,036  thus  far,  are  5.5 
per  cent  larger  than  last  week,  and  21.9 
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per  cent  larger  than  in  1892,  with  espe- 
cial gain  in  the  third  week. 

FAILURES 

Failure  returns  for  two  consecutive 
weeks  having  been  the  smallest  ever 
reported,  the  third  week  raises  the 
amount  of  defaulted  liabilities  to $2,820.- 
111,  against  $9,174,563  last  >e»j-.  $8.- 
253.*>64  m  1897,  and  $9,503,468  in  1896. 
Manufacturing  were  $1,056,387.  against 
$4,384,605  last  year;  and  trading  were 
$1,706,928,  against  $4,075,270  last  year. 
Failures  for  the  week  have  been  142  in 
the  United  States,  against  245  last 
year,  and  16  in  Canada,  against  21  last 
year. 
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Financial 

THE  MONEY  MARKET 

Ctmtmmial  amd  Fimmntiat  Chrtmiclt,  New  York. 
May  17 

The  plethoric  condition  of  the  asso- 
ciated banks  as  a  whole  has  been  re- 
flected in  the  easier  tone  for  money  on 
call  and  on  time  this  week.  Money  on 
call,  representing  bankers'  balances, 
has  loaned  at  4  per  cent  and  at  2  per 
cent  during  the  week,  averaging  3  per 
cent.  Time  contracts  on  good  mixed 
stock  exchange  collateral  are  quoted  at 
3  per  cent  for  sixty  days  to  four  months 
and  3M(«  4  per  cent  for  longer  periods. 
The  commercial  paper  market  is  insuf- 
ficiently supplied  and  the  offerings  of 
dry  goods  paper  are  quite  limited.  The 
demand  for  paper  seems  to  be  urgent 
in  the  city,  and  it  is  very  good  from  out 
of  town,  Chicago  and  other  western 
cities  bidding  as  low  as  3X  per  cent  for 
four  to  six  months'  single  names.  Quo- 
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AMERICAN  AFFAIRS 

The  Civil  Service  Order 

The  president's  expected  civil  service  order  was  issued 
May  29.  About  4,000  positions,  mostly  those  of  the  so- 
called  "confidential  "  type,  were  exempted  from  compet- 
itive examinations  under  the  civil  service  law.  Besides 
secretaries  and  similar  positions,  pension  examining  sur- 
geons, Indian  agents,  examiners  of  Indian  timber,  and 
subordinate  positions  in  the  internal  revenue  service  were 
exempted.  The  civil  service  reform  plank  of  the  last 
Republican  national  platform  was  so  often  quoted  by  the 
papers  that  criticise  the  order  that  we  give  it  here  to  save 
repetition: 

The  civil  service  law  was  placed  on  the  statute  book 
by  the  Republican  party,  which  has  always  sustained  it, 
and  we  renew  our  repeated  declarations  that  it  shall  be 
thoroughly  and  honestly  enforced  and  cxtendei  wherever 
practicable. 

Washington  (D.  C.)  Star  (Ind.) 
Generally  speaking,  the  order  can  not  be  construed 
save  as  a  step  backward.    The  proper  tendency  in  devel- 


opment of  the  merit  system  principle  is,  of  course,  in  the 
line  0/  inclusion  rather  than  of  exclusion.  Some  measure 
of  condonement  even  for  so  sweeping  a  retrogression  as 
this  is  found  in  the  fact  that  it  is  the  reaction  from  a  rad- 
ical, hasty  advancement,  for  which  public  opinion  may 
not  have  been  ripe.  The  president  has  undoubtedly  been 
subjected  to  the  most  intense  pressure  ever  since  the  com- 
mencement of  his  term  of  office  to  persuade  him  to  break 
down  the  barriers  between  the  politicians  and  the  offices. 


SORRY  TO  HAVE  KEPT  YOU  WAITING.  SIR." 

-Xcw  Ytrk  HtrU 

President  Cleveland,  just  before  the  close  of  his  second 
term,  had  swept  into  the  classified  service  several  hundred 
places  which  had  previously  been  exempt  from  the  merit 
system  rules.  In  congress  and  out,  his  successor  was  as- 
sailed with  petitions,  with  threats,  with  abuse,  with  pleas, 
based  upon  partysalvation  rather  than  upon  equity.  That 
he  has  yielded  in  part  to  the  demand  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at,  although  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  surrender 
is  so  sweeping. 

Phila..«-lp.iia  (Pa.)  rimti  (Item.) 
Ultra  civil  service  reformers  will  doubtless  assail  this 
order  as  a  backward  step,  a  violation  of  the  president's 
pledges  and  an  indication  of  his  complete  surrender  to 
the  spoils  politicians.  In  the  main,  however,  criticism  of 
this  kind  will  be  unjust.  No  practical  man  will  contend, 
for  instance,  that  an  executive  officer  should  be  compelled 
to  accept  a  private  secretary  or  confidential  clerk  about 
whom  he  knows  nothing  at  all  except  that  he  has  passed 
a  successful  examination.  No  business  firm  or  corpora- 
tion would  be  willing  to  accept  a  cashier  or  confidential 
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agent  at  the  mere  diction  of  an  outside  board  of  examin- 
er*. The  withdrawal  for  special  reasons  of  4,000  out  of 
65,000  appointments  included  within  the  classified  service 
can  not  be  construed  into  an  abandonment  of  the  civil 
service  principle,  and  the  president  deserves  to  be  sus- 
tained in  the  matter  until  it  is  shown  that  he  has  made  a 
mistake. 

Frank  II.  Scott,  in  the  Chicago  Timet  Herald  (Rep.) 
I  see  that  the  claim  is  made  that  the  order  will  be 
satisfactory  to  friends  of  civil  service,  and  I  want  to  say 
that  such  is  not  the  case.  I  know  positively  that  every 
civil  service  reform  organization  in  the  country  protested 
against  it.  As  a  political  measure  I  think  that  the  order 
is  very  unwise.  Many  people  supported  McKinley  for 
president  more  on  account  of  his  position  with  reference 
to  civil  service  than  for  anything  else.  The  public  in- 
terest in  the  question  is  much  greater  than  the  news- 
papers or  politicians  will  admit,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
but  this  order  will  have  its  influence  in  the  politics  of  the 
future. 

Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Telegraph  (Rep. ) 
Some  of  the  positions  which  arc  taken  out  of  the  class- 
ified service  should  never  have  been  included  within  it, 
bat  by  far  the  greater  number  of  them  should  have  been 
permitted  to  remain  where  they  were  placed,  even  if  we 
must  impugn  both  Mr.  Cleveland's  intelligence  and  his 
good  faith  in  the  process  by  which  they  were  placed  there. 
Unless  civil-servicc  reform  is  to  be  and  to  remain  a  farce, 
a  beginning  had  to  be  made;  and,  human  nature  being 
just  what  it  is,  there  is  little  chance  or  hope  of  such  be- 
ginning affording  a  shining  example  of  either  intelligence 
or  good  faith. 

Boston  (Mass.)  Tranter  tpt  (Ind.  Rep.) 

The  order  is  a  compromise  for  the  sake  of  expediency, 
and,  like  most  such  compromises,  will  offend  far  more 
than  it  will  placate.  It  will  stir  up  the  criticism  of  the 
friends  of  civil-service  reform,  and  while  it  will  anger  the 
spoilsmen  because  it  is  not  up  to  the  measure  of  their 
greed,  will  encourage  them  to  organize  for  another  attack 
on  the  merit  system.  It  is  a  sop  to  Cerberus;  a  small  sop, 
to  be  sure,  and  Cerberus  is  very  hungry.  The  way  to  kill 
spoilsism  is  not  to  throw  it  small  sops;  it  is  to  give  it  noth- 
ing whatever. 

Boston  (Mass.)  Herald  (Ind.  Dcm.) 

A  pressure  has  been  put  upon  President  McKinley, 
and,  as  in  other  instances,  he  has  yielded  to  it.  It  needed 
a  year  or  more  to  bring  the  change  about,  but  at  last  it 
has  come,  which  merely  means  that,  if  one  wishes  to 
carry  a  point  with  the  chief  executive,  his  best  course  is 
to  keep  pegging  away,  realizing  that  his  mental  and  moral 
make-up  is  such  that  an  impression  is  made  each  time  he  is 
appealed  to,  and  hence,  if  appeals  are  sufficiently  frequent 
and  persistent,  a  victory  will  be  scored  in  the  end. 
Troy  (N.  Y.)  Timet  (Rep.) 

The  president  may  expect  an  onslaught  of  abuse  from 
civil  service  reformers  whose  public  service  is  uncivil  and 
whose  ability  to  hold  their  own  places  is  doubtful  if  they 
were  subjected  to  an  examination  of  their  favorite  type. 
But  absurdity  is  not  necessarily  virtue.  The  Republican 
party  and  the  people  will  approve  an  executive  order 
which  is  a  decree  of  liberation  just  as  truly  as  the  pro- 
clamations relating  to  the  former  Spanish-American  pos- 
sessions. 

Columbus  (O.)  Citizen  (Ind.) 
The  people  at  large  are  interested  in  knowing  whether 
this  action  is  only  the  first  step  backward  to  be  followed 
by  many  more.  We  are  inclined  to  take  a  hopeful  view, 
and  we  arc  of  the  opinion  that  the  president  himself  is  a 
sincere  advocate  of  civil  service  reform  and  will  be  ex- 
ceedingly cautious  about  taking  any  more  steps  backward. 
He  knows  that  walking  backward  is  dangerous  business, 
especially  when  he  has  p'romised  to  move  forward. 


New  York  Timet  (Dem.) 
There  are  no  "private"  positions  in  the  government 
service,  and  all  employees  who  handle  money  may  be 
bonded  and  so  there  is  nothing  in  the  contention  that 
high  officials  should  be  allowed  to  select  their  "confiden- 
tial "  appointees.  It  is  a  bad  situation,  and  especially  it 
is  bad  with  regard  to  the  duty  Mr.  McKinley  has  to  per- 
form in  our  new  possessions.  The  service  there  must  be 
of  the  highest  type.  Kvery  place  in  it  must  be  treated  as 
a  trust.  It  is  an  ill  omen  to  abolish  trusteeship  as  to 
4,000  places  and  treat  them  as  the  patronage  of  pol- 
itics. 

Pittsburg  (I'a.)  Ditfutch  (Rep.) 

It  is  a  reversion  in  the  direction  of  the  spoils  system. 
It  constitutes  an  encouragement  to  the  spoilsmen  in  con- 
gress to  believe  that  if  they  can  pass  a  repeal  of  the  civil- 
service  laws  the  president  would  not  interpose  his  veto. 
The  explanation  offered,  namely,  that  the  order  was 
issued  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  moment  in  Ohio  pol- 
itics, is  the  worst  feature  about  it.  The  distribution  of 
patronage  for  purely  political  and  partisan  purposes  is  no 
new  thing  in  this  country,  but  it  is  an  astounding  devel- 
opment to  have  the  president  use  his  power  to  create 
spoils  for  such  a  purpose. 

Pittsburg  (Pa.)  Put  (Dem.) 

We  fancy  this  last  raid  on  the  reform,  with  those  that 
have  preceded  it,  opens  the  way  to  a  state  funeral  of  the 
merit  system.  With  McKinley's  examples,  and  fully  as 
numerous  and  hungry  a  class  of  importunates,  future 
presidents  and  parties  will  be  quite  willing  to  abandon 
civil  service  reform  in  its  entirety.  The  Ohio  man,  true 
to  his  geographical  instinct,  sets  the  pace.  The  spoils 
system  is  here  to  stay,  reinforced  with  new  life  and 
vigor. 

Baltimore  (Md,)  Sun  (Dcm.) 
That  the  order  of  exemption,  however  conservative  it 
may  be  regarded,  is  an  unwarranted  concession  to  the 
spoilsmen  can  not  be  denied.  Unfortunately  the  presi- 
dent stands  in  awe  of  the  politicians  and  is  working  for  a 
renomination  next  year.  To  placate  the  spoilsmen  he 
has  violated  the  pledges  of  the  platform  upon  which  he 
was  elected  in  1896.  In  placating  this  element,  however, 
the  president  should  beware  lest  he  offend  grievously  those 
who  regard  the  spoils  system  as  one  of  the  greatest  evils 
of  our  political  institutions. 

Cincinnati  (O.)  Enquirer  (Dem.) 

The  president's  civil  service  order  is  the  best  thing  in 
his  administration  so  far,  though  it  is  not  all  that  com- 
mon honesty  and  courage  demand  of  him.  He  has  only- 
given  a  taste  of  what  he  ought  to  do.  He  has  asserted 
the  principle.  Now  let  him  act  under  it.  Let  him 
rescue  his  leading  appointees  from  the  undignified  posi- 
tion of  being  the  subordinates  of  an  incompetent  and 
impudent  civil  service  commission.  Now  is  the  time  for 
the  president  to  be  somebody. 

Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star  (Ind.) 

This  order  of  the  president's  is  a  long  step  backward. 
It  loses  to  the  people  some  of  the  important  results  of 
many  years  of  agitation  and  hard,  disinterested  work. 
The  Republican  party  may  gain  in  the  effectiveness  of  its 
machinery,  but  the  administration  has  placed  itself  on 
record  thereby  as  unfriendly  to  the  cause  of  good  govern- 
ment, and  as  not  sincere  in  its  advocacy  of  the  merit 
system. 

Toledo  (O.)  Blade  (Rep.) 
Civil  service  reform  is  an  excellent  thing,  but  in  ex- 
tending its  provisions  it  has  been  made  to  cover  places 
for  which  competitive  examinations  are  an  absurdity, 
and  others  wherein  the  official  in  charge  should  be 
allowed  to  make  his  own  appointments,  in  the  interests 
of  the  public  service.  The  president  has  done  the  right 
thing  in  issuing  the  order. 
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Arbitration  at  the  Peace  Conference 

Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Rtterci 
The  American  proposals  which  have  been  unani- 
mously adopted  by  the  committee  on  arbitration  for  in- 
clusion in  its  report  to  the  peace  conference  at  The  Hague 
commend  themselves  for  their  skillful  avoidance  of  all 
controversial  matter.  They  provide  simply  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  an  international  tribunal,  to  consist  of  one 
member  appointed  by  the  supreme  court  of  each  of  the 
nations  whose  representatives  may  subscribe  to  the  plan. 
The  expenses  of  the  court,  which  is  to  prescribe  its  own 
rules  of  procedure,  are  to  be  borne  ratably  by  the  signa- 
tory powers,  and  any  government,  whether  a  signatory  or 
not,  may  bring  any  question  before  either  the  whole  court 
or  any  number  of  the  judges  thereof,  not  less  than  three. 
The  judges  are  not  to  take  jurisdiction  over  a  case  until 
all  the  parties  thereto  shall  have  signified  their  assent  to 
arbitration  and  agreed  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the 
court.  The  plan  provides  machinery  for  arbitration  the 
workings  of  which  will  be  automatic.  The  Russian  sug- 
gestions making  arbitration  in  certain  cases  obligator- 
have  been  incorporated  by  the  committee  into  the  Amer- 
ican scheme,  and  in  cases  not  specified  arbitration  will, 
of  course,  be  optional  as  it  is  now.  The  existence  of  a 
permanent  international  tribunal  of  arbitration  would 
exert  a  moral  pressure  on  nations  to  have  recourse  to  the 
same  in  all  but  extreme  cases,  and  many  a  difference  be- 
tween peoples  would  probably  be  settled  by  such  a  court 
long  before  it  should  have  been  developed  into  a  critical 
stage.  The  plan  outlined  by  the  American  delegates  has 
won  by  its  intrinsic  merits.  It  is  not  only  the  best 
scheme  which  could  be  expected  to  receive  the  assent  of 
the  great  military  powers,  but  absolutely  the  best  which 
could  have  been  devised. 

New  York  Sun 

The  American  proposition  adds  to  the  existing  ap- 
pliances for  the  preservation  of  peace  nothing  more  than 
an  admirably  conceived  machine,  and  a  moral  influence 
the  exact  value  of  which  experience  alone  can  determine. 
If  we  could  conceive  the  possibility  of  a  general  wil- 
lingness on  the  part  of  the  nations  at  The  Hague  to  sur- 
render sovereignty  for  the  sake  of  universal  peace,  and  to 
agree  that  a  must  should  be  put  into  the  proposed  con- 
vention instead  of  a  may,  could  the  decisions  and  decrees 
of  this  exalted  tribunal  then  be  enforced  ?  Is  there  any 
way  in  which  the  formal  agreement  in  advance  to  abide 
by  the  court's  judgment  could  be  rendered  effective,  in 
order  that  war  might  be  averted  and  a  pacific  settlement 
assured  ?  Yes,  there  is  one  way.  How  ?  In  the  answer 
to  that  How?  the  rainbow  disappears.  The  decisions  of 
the  tribunal  could  be  enforced,  and  the  defeated  litigant 
nation  made  to  obey,  by  police  duty  on  the  part  of  the 
other  treaty  nations.  The  eight  could  coerce,  or  attempt 
to  coerce,  the  one.  That  is  to  say,  by  superior  force. 
That  is  to  say,  again,  by  armed  intervention  and  conflict 
in  case  of  resistance.  That  is  to  say.  finally,  by  war. 
Chicago  (111.)  Inttr-Octan  • 

In  the  constitution  of  a  permanent  tribunal  of  arbitra- 
tion nine  European  powers  would  be  represented  against 
only  one  American  power.  We  say  "against"  advisedly, 
for  it  requires  but  a  short  memory  to  recall  the  fact  that 
in  this  country's  disputes  with  European  powers  European 
sentiment  has  been  almost  invariably  with  the  Europeans, 
and  it  requires  no  extraordinary  gift  to  foresee  with  cer- 
tainty that  in  any  concrete  case  of  arbitration  this  senti- 
ment would  be  absolutely  unanimous  against  the  conten- 
tions of  this  republic.  To  participate  in  such  an  interna- 
tional project  would  mean  simply  that  we  would  subject 
ourselves  and  our  cause  to  an  overwhelming  anti-American 
influence,  with  the  danger  of  constant  sacrifice  and  with 
no  compensating  advantages  whatever.  Mr.  McKinley 
made  a  grievous  mistake  when  he  received  at  the  White 


House  just  before  the  late  war  the  representatives  of  the 
European  powers,  acting  in  concert  on  a  question  that 
concerned  only  the  United  States  and  one  Kuropean  na- 
tion. By  so  doing  he  reversed,  without  justification,  the 
policy  of  the  Lincoln  administration,  which  declined  to 
receive  representations  from  the  European  powers  acting 
together,  or  to  receive  even  the  representatives  themselves 
simultaneously.  But  this  reversal  of  a  fundamental 
American  policy  would  be  trivial  indeed  compared  with 
any  agreement  to  bind  the  United  States  to  a  proposition 
for  arbitration  that  will  curtail  its  independence  of  action 
as  the  greatest  of  the  American  nations,  and  as  the  power 
to  which  is  intrusted  the  primacy  of  this  continent. 

Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Journal 

The  conference  may,  indeed,  agree  upon  some  form 
of  tribunal  to  settle  international  disputes.  That  subject 
is  uppermost  and  it  should  be  made  dominant.  Certain 
things  can  be  done,  and  certain  things  can  not  be  done. 
There  is  no  possibility  that  the  ravages  of  Russia  upon 
China  can  be  prevented  by  arbitration  between  Russia  and 
China.  Russia  has  now  signified  her  purpose  to  ride 
roughshod  over  China  and  construct  a  railroad  connecting 
the  Russian-Manehurian  railway  with  Peking,  the  capital 
of  the  empire.  While  monsieur  the  Baron  de  Staal  is  talk- 
ing peace  and  arbitration  for  the  czar  at  The  Hague,  his 
master  is  pushing  a  policy  of  conquest  and  occupation  in 
China  which  will  establish  Russia  firmly  in  Peking  and  all 
northern  China,  and  perhaps  bring  about  a  collision  with 
Germany  and  England  and  with  China,  the  latter  prob- 
ably making  a  struggle  for  existence,  unless  England  goes 
back  on  her  traditional  policy  and  submissively  permits 
Russia  to  break  her  agreement  not  to  extend  her  "sphere" 
south  of  the  great  wall.  Arbitration  will  not  be  called  for 
in  the  Chinese  case.  Nations  bent  on  conquest  have  no 
use  for  arbitration.  The  most  the  conference  at  The 
Hague  can  do  will  be  to  establish  optional  arbitration. 
That  is  very  good  so  far  as  it  goes.  Nothing  more  can  be 
expected  this  side  of  the  millennium. 

I>allx-t-C.ilveston  (TVx.)  Ntuit 

Members  of  the  peace  congress  are  agreed  not  only  as 
to  the  principle  of  arbitration,  but  on  a  plan  to  estab- 
lish a  permanent  court  of  arbitration  as  well.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  important  and  encouraging  announce- 
ments ever  made  to  the  children  of  men.  Its  signifi- 
cance can  not  be  fully  appreciated  by  the  people  of 
this  age.  In  the  centuries  to  come,  when  disagree- 
ments between  nations  are  brought  up  on  proper  plead- 
ings and  settled  just  as  ordinary  lawsuits  are  now  de- 
cided, when  the  rights  of  the  weak  have  been  strength- 
ened and  the  dangerous  power  of  the  strong  denied 
and  destroyed,  when  the  war  lord  has  become  largely 
a  matter  of  history  and  the  ambitious  promoter  of  dis- 
turbance silenced  and  disabled,  then  the  free  citu.cn  of 
a  more  enlightened  age  will  look  back  to  this  agree- 
ment at  the  House  in  the  Woods  as  one  of  the  most 
important  verdicts  for  civilization  ever  declared. 

Philadelphia  (Pa.)  run  . 

Such  a  permanent  tribunal,  if  organized,  will  not 
prevent  war.  Its  mandates  will  have  behind  them  no 
physical  force.  But  its  mere  existence  and  presence  will 
render  it  easier  in  every  country  for  the  prudent,  the 
peaceful  and  the  just  to  stem  the  tide  of  popular  excite- 
ment and  to  urge  a  peaceful  resort  to  arbitration  at  some 
moment  when  some  act  or  conflict  brings  nations  peril- 
ously near  war.  The  first  resort  to  the  court  will  doubt- 
less be  in  inconsiderable  disputes  and  on  lesser  matters: 
but  as  the  world  grows  accustomed  to  the  presence  of 
nations  at  the  bar  of  this  august  tribunal,  the  moral 
forces  of  humanity  will  gather  strength  and  the  moral 
convictions  of  man  will  bring  unwilling  nations  and 
hostile  peoples  to  the  peaceful  adjustment  of  their  dif- 
ferences. 
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Baltimore  (Mil.)  Herald 

The  acceptance  of  the  American  idea  as  the  most 
practical  of  all  involves  a  compliment  to  the  judicial 
ability  of  our  representatives  which  will  be  xery  gratifying 
to  the  people  of  this  country. 

+ 

Democratic  Issues  in  igoo' 

Rochester  (N.  V.)  //Vr«/</(Jnd.) 
Indications  multiply  that  not  only  the  Democratic 
hut  the  Republican  party  as  well  is  keenly  alive  to  the 
fact  that  in  the  minds  of  the  people  today  it  is  the  ques- 
tion of  trusts  and  not  that  of  the  finances  which  is  upper- 
most. Both  parties  will,  without  much  doubt,  endeavor 
to  incorporate  the  strongest  possible  declarations  against 
trusts  in  the  next  national  platforms  and  it  will  require 
more  than  ordinarily  good  management  to  give  either 
party  the  advantage  in  the  matter.  The  Democratic 
party  to  be  sure  has  all  the  natural  advantage,  since  it 
has  always  opposed  the  policy  of  high  protection  which 
more  than  anything  else  has  served  to  nurture  the  trusts, 
and  there  is  upon  the  whole  much  less  identification  of 
its  leaders  with  the  huge  industrial  combinations  than  is 
found  among  the  leaders  of  the  Republican  party.  It  is 
not  easy  to  see,  however,  with  both  parties  going  into  the 
campaign  with  declarations  equally  strong  against  trusts, 
how  the  issue  can  be  joined  in  such  a  way  as  to  render 
it  an  important  factor  in  deciding  the  result.  The  out- 
look seems  to  us  to  indicate  rather  that  there  is  a  wide- 
spread opposition  to  the  ways  of  trusts  than  that  either 
party  will  derive  any  marked  advantage  over  the  other 
because  of  that  opposition. 

New  York  Timet  (Dem.) 
Most  of  the  anti-trust  laws  now  upon  the  federal  and 
state  statute  books  were  put  there  by  Republican  law- 
makers. When  the  Democratic  platform  and  Democratic 
campaign  speakers  next  year  begin  to  denounce  the  trusts 
and  to  demand  that  they  be  hunted  down  and  destroyed, 
the  Republicans  will  simply  point  to  existing  laws  as  evi- 
dence that  they  began  that  hunt  some  years  ago.  If  in 
rejoinder  the  Democratic  oracles  recite  long  lists  of  trusts 
to  show  that  the  laws  are  unavailing  they  will  shift  the 
attack  from  the  Republican  party  to  the  courts  and  the 
prosecuting  officers.  The  laws  are  in  force  and  capable 
of  enforcement.  If  they  are  not  enforced  that  fact  is 
pretty  good  evidence  that  public  sentiment  does  not  de- 
mand their  enforcement,  which  would  go  to  show  that 
the  offenses  they  are  aimed  at  are  either  not  frequently 
committed  or  are  not  harmful.  Wc  accordingly  predict 
that  Mr.  Bryan  and  his  campaigners  will  bedew  their 
brows — and  jaws — with  unavailing  sweat  in  their  efforts 
to  arouse  the  people  against  the  party  in  power  by  assail- 
ing the  trusts. 

Houston  (Tex.)  /W  (Sil.  Dem.) 
In  outlining  such  a  declaration  of  faith  as  the  occa- 
sion will  demand,  the  brilliant  Missouri  congressman 
[Champ  Clark]  can  easily  be  believed  by  those  who  have 
read  the  signs  of  the  times  carefully,  to  have  been  pro- 
phetic when  he  announced  that  the  Democracy  in  1900 
would  reiterate  the  Chicago  platform  of  1896  without 
abandoning  a  single  tenet  ;  that  an  anti-trust  plank  would 
be  inserted  and  made  as  strong  and  explicit  as  the 
"American"  language  can  make  it;  that  the  Monroe 
doctrine  will  be  emphatically  upheld  and  the  policy  de- 
nounced of  corrupting  or  destroying  our  institutions  by 
attempting  to  make  citizens  out  of  millions  of  Asiatics  ; 
that  a  protest  would  be  entered  against  the  wanton  waste 
of  the  public  moneys  as  practised  by  the  late  congress, 
and  that  vigorous  and  unending  hostility  will  be  declared 
against  government  by  the  sword  and  government  by  in- 

•See  Pintle  Opinion,  i  June.  pp.  «8t>,  n.  t. 


junction  !  On  such  a  platform  the  Democratic  party  will 
stand  in  1900. 

Stockton  (Calif.)  Mail  (Sil.  Dem.) 
Although  the  representatives  of  the  Democratic  party, 
in  session  in  St.  Ix>uis,  formulated  no  Democratic  plat- 
form for  the  year  1900,  there  can  be  no  doubt  about 
what  the  stand  of  both  parties  will  be  on  the  three  lead- 
ing issues.  Both  will  maintain  the  position  of  1896  on 
the  financial  question,  though  it  will  not  occupy  the  chief 
place.  The  Democracy  wilt  denounce  trusts  and  so  will 
the  Republican  party,  and  the  Democracy  will  also  op- 
pose expansion.  In  the  coming  campaign  the  Democracy 
will  undertake  to  remedy  the  trust  evil,  and  the  Republi- 
cans will  hold  that  modification  is  all  that  is  necessary, 
and  will  ask  the  people  to  believe  they  will  accomplish 
that  if  given  another  four  years  in  office.  In  other  words 
the  gullibility  of  the  American  people  on  both  the  trust 
and  the  imperialist  questions  will  be  the  main  issue  in 
1900. 

Kansas  City  (Mo.)  5/«/-(Ind.  Dem.) 
The  Chicago  platform,  with  little  or  no  modification, 
will  be  redacted  by  the  next  national  Democratic  con- 
vention. To  this  platform  will  be  added  what  Bryan 
calls  a  plank  against  militarism  and  another  against 
trusts.  The  Republican  platform  will  reenact  much  of 
that  adopted  at  St.  Louis  in  1896,  though  the  protection 
feature  may  be  modified,  and  will  also  contain  a  plank 
against  the  trusts.  These  latter  institutions  will  be 
vigorously  condemned  by  both  parties,  and  the  argument 
will  rest  upon  the  comparative  sincerity  of  the  declara- 
tion, which  argument  the  Democrat's  will  have  the 
best  of,  as  the  protective  tariff  is  largely  responsible  for 
building  up  the  great  trade  monopolies. 

Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier  Journal (Dem. ) 
Issues  arc  never  made.  They  are  born  and  they  grow. 
The  Republican  party  may  not  be  a  very  virtuous  party. 
It  may  be  a  very  hypocritical  party.  But  it  is  an  all-fired 
smart  party.  It  sees  an  issue  almost  as  quickly  as  it  sees 
an  office,  and  it  has  a  way  peculiar  to  itself  of  getting  at 
that  issue  and  that  office  and  coming  off  smooth  and 
smiling  just  as  if  it  never  stole  a  pig  or  told  a  lie.  The 
Democrats  are  either  too  good,  or  too  foolish  to  profit  by 
deception.  They  go  smelling  around  and  sniffling,  and 
by  the  time  they  get  good  and  ready  to  gobble  the  morsel 
it  i«  gone.    They  are  habitually  out  of  season. 


"  I'LL  TAKE  CARE  OF  THEM.  BUT  I  HATE  TO  RAISE  SUCH 
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The  Canadian  Boundary  Controversy 

Reports  are  renewed  of  the  failure  of  the  joint  high 
commission  to  settle  questions  in  dispute  between  this 
country  and  Canada.  It  is  difficult  to  learn  the  facts  of 
the  matter,  but  a  statement  from  Washington  has  it  that, 
contrary  to  accounts  from  Ottawa,  the  Alaskan  boundary- 
question  constitutes  the  obstacle.  The  Canadians,  it  is 
said,  impose  the  stipulation  that  Canada  have  Pyramid 
harbor  and  a  strip  of  territory  on  the  Lynn  canal.  This, 
together  with  the  back  country  necessarily  included  in 
the  cession,  w  ould  give  the  dominion  an  independent  out- 
let from  the  Klondike  to  a  practicable  seaport. 



Ualtimorc(.\ld.)  Herald 
It  is  fortunate  for  the  cause  of  arbitration  and  for  the 
continuance  of  amicable  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada  that  the  larger  interests  of  Great  Brit- 
ain can  not  permit  the  Alaskan  boundary  question  to  be- 
come a  bar  to  a  complete  understanding  on  all  the  prob- 
lems involved.  At  no  time  during  Russia's  ownership, 
and  not  for  years  after  the  purchase  of  Alaska  by  this 
country,  was  there  any  doubt  raised  as  to  a  strip  of  main- 
land ten  leagues  wide  being  included  in  the  Northwest 
Territory.  When,  therefore,  this  country  agreed  to  let  the 
joint  high  commission  pass  on  the  Alaskan  boundary,  to- 
gether with  the  other  differences,  it  displayed  a  spirit  of 
amity,  to  which  Canadas  act  of  "tails,  I  win;  heads,  you 
lose,"  stands  in  ignoble  contrast. 

Toronto  (Canada)  Claie 

Canadians  are  seeking  nothing  but  their  own.  They 
recognize  that  an  important  trade  is  likely  to  grow  out  of 
the  discoveries  of  gold  in  the  far  northern  regions  of  Can- 
ada, and  they  want  to  keep  that  trade  for  Canada;  they 
desire  that  that  trade,  if  possible,  shall  build  up  a  Cana- 
dian and  not  an  American  port.  But  they  arc  willing  to 
submit  the  whole  question  to  arbitration,  and  they  arc 
willing  to  accept  the  result  of  that  arbitration,  whether  it 
be  for  or  against  them,  without  complaint. 

New  York  Press 

It  is  a  lack  of  sense  of  proper  proportion,  not  to  say 
senseless  impudence  which  has  induced  the  Canadian 
commissioners  to  make  a  demand  for  a  portion  of  its 
neighbor's  territory  which  Cecil  Rhodes  at  the  height  of 
power  and  insolence  would  hardly  have  preferred  to  the 
Transvaal.  This  irresponsible  provincial  truculence,  if 
unrepressed,  is  certain  ultimately  to  embitter  the  relations 
of  the  empire  with  its  natural  friends.  Hesitation  in  the 
premises  is  scarcely  comprehensible,  since,  if  the  spoiled 
child  resents  the  paternal  rod,  whither  is  it  to  lice?  Will 
C  anada,  as  a  Tory  journal  lately  threatened,  declare  war 
both  on  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States? 

N>w  York  Tribune 

"Our  I,adyof  the  Snows"  is  becoming  more  cxigeantc 
than  reasonable,  llcr  sine  qua  non  for  the  settlement  of 
the  disputes  between  herself  and  the  United  States  has  been 
described  as  an  extraordinary  condition.  The  phrase  is 
no  whit  too  strong.  The  condition  is,  indeed,  so  extra- 
ordinary, so  unreasonable,  so  unjust,  that  in  the  face  of 
positive  and  circumstantial  statements  wc  find  ourselves 
still  constrained  to  doubt  whether  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment makes  it  seriously,  or,  at  any  rate,  whether  it  means 
to  persist  in  the  making  of  it.  If  it  does,  only  one  an- 
swer seems  possible.  That  is,  a  most  regretful  but  inflex- 
ible refusal. 

Detroit  (Mii.li.)  Xtwt 
The  latest  demand  of  the  Canadians  is  for  a  portion  of 
the  Lynn  canal,  through  which  all  vessels  must  pass  in  order 
to  reach  cither  Skaguay  or  Dyea.  They  might  as  well  ask 
for  a  strip  of  territory  fronting  on  New  York  bay  or  the 
Golden  Gate.  The  territory  in  question  is  worthless  for 
any  other  purpose  than  a  highway  of  commerce,  unless  it 
should  be  the  building  of  a  naval  station,  but  for  these 


purposes  it  is  very  valuable.  The  Canadians  of  the  north- 
west, who  refused  to  stop  pelagic  scaling  by  mutual  agree- 
ment, are  not  lacking  in  nerve  when  they  make  such  a 
preposterous  demand  without  mentioning  some  equiva- 
lent. 

IkKton  (Mass.)  Journal 

This  unreasonable,  petulant  insistence  that  Canada 
shall  be  guaranteed  in  advance  possession  of  much  of  the 
very  territory  which  forms  the  object  of  arbitration  is  a 
new  and  serious  test  of  the  patience  of  the  United  States. 
Hut  even  now  the  negotiations  must  not  be  permitted  to 
fall  through.  Nobody  on  either  side  of  the  line  really 
desires  a  quarrel.  If  these  two  contiguous  countries,  free 
governments  both  of  them,  inhabited  by  people  of  the 
same  stock  and  the  same  aspirations,  can  not  get  down  to 
a  common  basis  and  settle  their  differences  in  a  friendly- 
way,  it  is  a  sad  reflection  upon  these  last  days  of  the 
vaunted  nineteenth  century. 

Chicago  (III.)  Times  Herald 

There  is  little  prospect  of  an  adjustment  of  the 
boundary  question  if  it  is  left  to  the  Canadians.  The 
only  hope  of  a  settlement  of  this  and  other  questions  is 
in  a  conference  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  in  which  the  imperial  government  will  take  mat- 
ters into  its  own  hands.  Whether  these  representations 
cause  a  readjustment  of  American  sentiment  with  refer- 
ence to  the  justness  of  American  contentions  or  not,  they 
at  least  emphasize  the  necessity  for  an  amicable  under- 
standing or  agreement  between  the  two  governments  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Philadelphia  (Pa.)  rress 
The  grave  danger  in  all  negotiations  between  the 
two  countries  in  which  Canada  is  concerned  is  that  the 
dominion  will  force  Great  Britain  into  an  untenable  posi- 
tion over  Alaska,  exactly  as  British  Guiana  did  over  the 
Venezuela  boundary.  No  one  wishes  to  face  a  like  peril 
again,  and  the  way  to  avoid  it  is  early  to  convince  the 
English  public,  which  is  fair,  reasonable,  and  desires  no 
dispute,  that  the  United  States  welcomes  any  just  arbitra- 
tion of  the  arbitrable  issues  between  the  two  nations. 

4 

The  Taxation  of  Franchises 

The  principles  of  the  Ford  franchise-tax  law  were 
given  in  our  issue  of  May  25.  The  amendments  adopted 
at  the  special  session  of  the  New  York  legislature  were 
concerned  only  with  the  execution  of  the  law  ;  a  provision 
was  also  added  to  allow  the  deduction  of  local  franchise 
taxes  from  those  to  be  paid  to  the  state. 

Prof.  Ski.icman,  of  Columbia,  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
There  is  one  possible  error  in  the  present  law,  eco- 
nomically considered.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  the 
law  is  economically  correct  in  classing  a  franchise  as  real 
estate — though  I  think  that  the  objection  is  rather  theo- 
retical than  practical.  From  the  abstract  point  of  view 
it  is  immaterial  whether  we  classify  such  a  franchise  as 
personalty  or  realty.  It  is  both  or  it  is  neither.  On  the 
whole  the  law  may  be  said  to  mark  a  distinct  advance  in 
the  taxation  system  of  New  York  state.  It  will  make 
those  wealthy  corporations,  which  have  thus  far  escaped 
the  payment  of  adequate  and  just  taxes,  pay  for  the  valu- 
able franchises  they  possess  ;  and  which  by  all  means 
ought  to  pay  for  these  great  privileges.  It  is  not  true 
that  it  will  be  a  burden  upon  the  poorer  and  less  power- 
ful corporations,  because  to  the  extent  that  these  corpor- 
ations are  unsuccessful  their  franchises  are  valueless,  and 
should  be  taxed  accordingly.  The  law  is  to  be  com- 
mended, if  for  no  other  reason,  that  under  its  provisions 
wc  shall  know  what  corporations  are  actually  paying  in 
taxes,  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  general  pub- 
lic will  be  interested  and  surprised  at  the  revelations  thus 
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realized.  I  believe  that  a  great  many  of  these  corpora- 
tions will  be  discovered  to  pay  in  taxes  far  more  than  the 
general  public  suspects.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  I  think 
that  we  shall  be  interested  when  we  learn  that  a  large 
number  of  our  corporations  arc  paying  less,  in  proportion 
to  the  actual  value  of  their  property,  than  the  other  com- 
panies. The  law  is  a  step  in  the  direction  of  the  equal- 
ity of  taxation. 

Indianapolis  (Ind.)  A'rwi 
On  the  general  proposition  there  can  be  no  doubt  A 
franchise  is  a  valuable  thing,  and  as  such  it  should  be 
taxed.  It  is  derived  from  the  people,  and  so  it  should 
be  paid  for.  A  street  railroad  company  could  not  do 
business  in  New  York  were  it  not  for  the  permission  given 
to  it  by  the  people's  representatives  to  use  the  public 
streets.  The  value  of  the  franchise  is  an  important  ele- 
ment in  the  value  of  the  corporate  property.  These 
principles  are  now  widely  recogni/cd,  and  the  New  York 
law  is,  in  its  spirit  at  least,  in  accordance  with  enlight- 
ened public  sentiment  throughout  the  world.    It  is  not 


„.THB  BULL  IN  THE  FRANCHISE  SHOP.-.Vm  »r*  HWU 

likely  that  it  will  work  harm  to  any  honest  interest,  and 
it  will  certainly  accomplish  some  good.  But  if  experi- 
ence shall  show  it  to  be  defective,  it  can  be  further 
amended.  In  the  meantime  wc  see  a  great  principle  es- 
tablished—a  principle  that  the  people  of  New  York  will 
hardly  consent  to  surrender. 

Toledo  <<>.)  BlaJt 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  public  property  is  un- 
taxed. In  other  words,  public  governmental  agencies 
are  naturally  exempt.  Now,  if  all  the  street  railways, 
lighting  plants,  etc.,  in  Ohio  were  owned  by  the  munici- 
palities wherein  they  are  situated,  there  would  be  a  vast 
deal  of  property  of  value  which  would  be  exempt  from 
taxation.  No  city  would  get  any  benefit  from  the  fran- 
chises thus  employed.  The  basis  of  taxation  would  be 
narrowed,  instead' of  extended  The  state  of  New  York 
has  taken  the  common-sense  view.  Such  a  law  as  the 
Ford  enactment  would  cut  the  ground  from  under  the 
socialists  who  are  howling  for  public  ownership,  on  the 
plea  that  the  owners  of  the  franchises  do  not  pay  for  the 
privileges  granted.  If  they  paid,  at  the  regular  rate  of 
taxation,  on  the  actual  value  of  the  franchises,  there 
would  be  no  injustice  wrought,  .ind  there  would  be  no 
reason  in  the  minds  of  sensible  men  for  socialistic  experi- 
ments along  this  line. 

Omaha  (Neb.)  Bee 

The  experience  of  Nebraska  with  state  boards  of  taxa- 
tion composed  of  five  state  officers  does  not  commend 
itself  to  the  taxpayers.  A  state  board  of  taxation  in 
which  every  county  in  the  state  had  its  representative 
would  doubtless  not  be  as  subservient  to  the  corpora- 


tions whose  property  is  exempted  from  appraisement  by 
local  assessors.  In  any  event,  however,  the  first  steps 
toward  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  tax  burdens  is 
taken,  and  in  the  near  future  ever)-  state  and  city  will 
swell  its  income  by  revenue  derived  from  the  taxation  of 
franchises. 

New  York  Tribune 
Simultaneously  with  the  passage  of  the  law  the  shares 
of  the  local  traction  companies  advanced  from  two  to 
four  points  in  price  on  the  stock  exchange.  The  corporation 
attorneys  who  have  been  going  into  hysterics  about  "confis- 
cation,'* "socialism,"  "attacks  on  the  security  of  invest- 
ment "  and  "the  crime  of  wealth"  are  made  to  look  a 
trifle  silly  by  the  coincidence.  The  passage  of  the  new 
bill  is  a  great  victory  for  the  governor  over  corporate  op- 
position to  taxation  on  any  terms  and  organization  reluc- 
tance to  taxation  in  the  form  approved  by  him.  He  has 
been  master  of  the  situation  at  every  stage  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. 

Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel 
Neither  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  value  of  a 
franchise,  nor  the  possibility  that  perfect  justice  will  not 
in  every  instance  be  done,  is  an  argument  against  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  bill.  Franchises  have  a  value,  as  even  a  street 
railway  admits  when  it  buys  from  a  young  rival,  whose 
franchise  is  its  all,  that  which  the  city  has  given  away. 

New  Orleans  ( La.  1  U  tmes- Demecrat 

If  the  measure  proves  effective  it  is  likely  to  have 
many  imitators,  as  all  the  states  are  now  seeking  a  more 
just  and  equal  form  of  taxation  and  aiming  to  get  some 
return  for  the  valuable  property  in  the  form  of  franchises 
which  state  and  city  have  heretofore  given  away  generally 
without  any  adequate  return. 

+ 

Memorial  Day  Sentiments 

i:*.  President  Harri-.cn.  at  I-afayctte's  Tomb,  Paris 
The  nation  that  cherishes  the  graves  of  its  soldiers 
and  assembles  to  honor  them  is  the  nation  that  preserves 
and  enlarges  national  life. 

Gen.  Joseph  Wheeler,  at  Boston 
Only  evil  can  come  from  words  and  acts  which  tell 
rival  nations  that  even  a  portion  of  our  people,  however 
few,  are  not  in  full  sympathy  with  our  government,  or, 
what  is  worse,  that  any  Americans  actually  do  sympathize 
with  our  country's  enemies. 

Rev.  It.  P.  Smith,  at  Chicago 
The  Spanish  American  war  has  taught  us  of  the 
younger  generation  the  awful  significance  of  war  and  has 
enabled  us  to  better  realize  the  extent  of  our  indebtedness 
to  the  heroes  who,  in  the  dark  days  of  the  civil  war,  by 
their  steadfast  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  union,  made 
possible  our  present  glory. 

Hon.  Wi  rstfr  Davis.  ;<t  Arlington 
The  nation  or  country  that  can  grow  men  of  such 
character  and  such  loftiness  of  soul  that  they  will  go  down 
to  death,  if  need  be,  for  an  idea,  for  a  principle,  can  rule 
the  world,  for  these  arc  the  men  which  make  a  country 
great  and  a  nation  strong  and  invincible. 

Judge  Richard  Vatis,  at  Olney,  III. 
Every  boy  and  girl  of  1 5  should  know  the  names  and 
places  which  have  made  American  bravery  famous 
throughout  the  world  and  which  will  cause  it  to  blaze  in 
splendor  forever  in  the  highest  constellation  of  human 
achievements.  A  course  in  education  will  make  the 
American  citizen  anxious,  instead  of  indifferent,  as  to  the 
management  of  the  government  and  the  progress  of  the 
nation 

lion.  James  R.  Mann,  at  Chicago 
The  war  of  1861,  which  is  commemorated  by  us  to- 
day, was  to  preserve  the  union,  and  nobly  was  its  purpose 
carried  out.    The  men  whose  graves  we  decorate  today 
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gave  their  lives  for  the  freedom  for  which  their  forefathers 
suffered,  and  the  colored  man  is  blessing  their  memory 
as  we  do.  The  war  of  1898  was  a  war  for  humanity,  and 
peoples  to  whom  the  word  "freedom"  has  meant  nothing 
are  today  freed  from  the  bonds  of  oppression.  We  honor 
the  boys  who  fought  in  our  late  strife  and  pray  for  those 
who  are  still  in  foreign  lands  upholding  the  flag  for  which 
their  fathers  fought. 

Henry  Wattekson,  at  Louisville 

The  issues  that  evoked  the  strife  of  sections  are  dead 
issues.  The  conflict,  which  was  thought  to  be  irrecon- 
cilable and  was  certainly  inevitable,  ended  more  than 
thirty  years  ago.  To  some  the  result  was  logical — to 
others  it  was  disappointing — to  all  it  was  final.  As  no 
man  disputes  it,  let  no  man  deplore  it.  Let  us  rather 
believe  that  it  was  needful  to  make  us  a  nation.  Let  us 
rather  look  upon  it  as  into  a  mirror,  seeing  not  the  deso- 
lation of  the  past,  but  the  radiance  of  the  future;  and  in 
the  heroes  of  the  new  north  and  the  new  south  who  con- 
tested in  generous  rivalry  up  the  fire-swept  steep  of  El 
Cancy,  and  side  by  side  reemblazoned  the  national  char- 
acter in  the  waters  about  Corregidor  island  and  under  the 
walls  of  Cavit£,  let  us  behold  the  hostages  for  the  old 
north  and  the  old  south  blent  together  in  a  union  that 
knows  neither  point  of  the  compass  and  has  flung  its  ge- 
ography into  the  sea. 

Gov.  Roosf.vf.it.  at  Grant's  Tomb,  New  York 

I  shall  pay  my  best  homage  to  you  by  endeavoring  to 
apply  to  the  needs  of  the  present  day  the  lessons  that  you 
taught  us  in  the  past.  We  can  pay  our  highest  homage 
to  General  Grant's  memory  by  now  earning  out  those 
principles  for  which  he  fought  and  for  which  many  of 
your  comrades  in  their  youth  gave  their  lives.  The  his- 
tory of  the  great  captain  of  our  civil  war  should  be  atten- 
tively studied  by  our  citizens,  especially  for  two  things 
that  he  did.  There  were  two  significant  notes  that  he 
struck  which  rang  out  in  clarion  tones  and  which  can 
never  be  forgotten.  The  first  note  was  when  before  Fort 
Donelson  he  declared  "  My  terms  are  unconditional  sur- 
render,'' and  the  second  note  was  at  Appomattox,  when 
he  told  the  conquered  confederates  to  take  their  horses 
home  with  them  because  they  would  need  them  on  their 
farms.  Those  two  notes  signified  determination  and 
magnanimity.  This  country  can  afford  to-day  to  practise 
the  lessons  that  Grant  taught.  We  can  not  afford  to  let 
our  flag  go  back  before  any  armed  foe.  But  when  that 
foe  lays  down  his  arms  we  can  treat  him  magnanimously, 
and  see  to  it  that  peace  and  mercy  and  justice  shall  pre- 
vail. Had  Grant  been  merciful  at  Fort  Donelson  it 
would  have  meant  many  more  years  of  war,  of  agony,  and 
suffering. 

Denver  (Colo.)  RepuHidin 

Picnics  and  road  races  and  baseball  games  are  not  a 
fitting  commemoration  of  the  men  who  died  for  their 
country.  This  year  there  has  been  less  disposition  to  mar 
the  day  in  this  fashion  than  for  some  time  in  the  past. 
With  the  growing  up  of  a  generation  to  whom  war  was 
liut  a  name,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  day  should  have 
become  a  holiday,  a  day  for  merry-making  and  enjoy- 
ment, rather  than  a  holy  day,  a  day  for  the  serious  con- 
sideration of  what  it  means  to  have  a  country — a  country 
so  great,  so  glorious  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men 
have  been  willing,  even  glad,  to  lay  down  their  lives  in 
its  behalf.  On  Memorial  day  we  should  in  spirit  "join 
the  choir  invisible  of  those  immortal  dead  who  live 
again, "and  live  to  all  eternity  because  in  the  hour  of  the 
nation's  peril  they  realized  the  Christ-like  ideal—"  Greater 
love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that  he  lay  down  his  life.  .  .  . " 
Springfield  (Ma^M  Republican 

For  freedom  came  our  forefathers  from  the  old  world 
of  monarchies  and  began  the  government  of  the  people ; 
for  freedom  was  our  first  great  war  fought  with  Great 


Britain  that  won  our  independence  as  a  people  ;  for  free- 
dom the  war  for  the  union  was  compelled,  because  it 
must  be  that  freedom  should  comprise  all  ;  for  freedom 
we  fought  Spain,  and  freedom  must  be  the  purpose  of 
all  that  we  do,  or  we  are  faithless,  and  become  enemies 
to  God.  These  be  the  thoughts  of  Memorial  day,  of  this 
year,  when  we  are  yet  in  trouble  because  of  our  noble 
original  entrance  on  our  war  with  Spain.  We  must  make 
our  purposes  accord  with  that  entrance,  for  that  was  a 
new  departure,  which  will  hereafter  be  reckoned  as  glo- 
rious if  we  conform  to  its  intention.  And  the  veterans 
of  the  war  for  the  union  will  as  a  body  sav  Amen  ! 

+ 

The  Impossibility  of  Native  Government  of  the 
Philippines 

Manila  (P.  I.)  Times 

In  Mindanao,  the  withdrawal  of  the  small,  scattered 
Spanish  garrisons  has  been  the  signal  for  intertribal  wars, 
never  quite  suppressed,  to  burst  into  new  life.  Spain, 
weak  and  corrupt,  perhaps,  managed,  at  any  rate,  to  pre- 
serve some  semblance  of  order  in  the  Philippines.  Spain 
has  now  been  driven  out,  it  is,  therefore,  imperative  that 
the  United  States  must  establish  some  authority  in  place 
of  the  Spanish. 

Of  the  numerous  solutions  suggested  one  is  disposed 
of  by  this  news  from  Mindanao.  Natives  can  not  govern. 
The  removal  of  Spanish  authority,  poor  as  that  was,  is  the 
recstablishment  of  primeval  anarchy.  It  may  be  less 
marked  in  some  islands  than  in  others,  but  the  fact  re- 
mains that  in  all  the  islands  some  substantial  authority- 
requires  to  be  set  up  and  no  native  government  is  strong 
enough.  In  Negros  the  native  leaders  had  sufficient  in- 
telligence to  know  this  and  sufficient  honesty  and  moral 
courage  to  say  so.  In  Cebu  almost  the  same.  In  I'anay 
natives  were  fighting  against  natives,  aborigines  and  tuli- 
sanes  and  katipuncscos  were  disputing  and  wrangling  and 
occasionally  cutting  each  other's  throats  unofficially  long 
before  the  Spaniards,  besieged  in  Iloilo,  had  escaped  to 
Zamboanga.  In  Mindoro  and  Paragua  it  is  the  same  as 
in  Mindanao— primeval  savagery,  let  loose  from  the  weak 
hands  of  Spanish  suzerainty. 

The  country  is  as  badly  smashed,  its  social,  commer- 
cial and  administrative  organization  as  completely  knocked 
to  pieces  as  the  machinery  of  the  sunken  Reina  Christina. 
To  reconstruct  either  would  be  a  task  of  inordinate  diffi- 
culty, and  probably  not  very  profitable.  The  native  gov- 
ernment, say  in  Mindanao, can  no  more  pull  itself  together 
than  could  the  poor  wrecked  hulk  off  Punta  Sangley.  The 
hulk  can  be  left  as  she  lies,  to  cost  nobody  anything  more 
than  an  inexpensive  sigh  of  pity.  Can  populous  islands 
be  left  to  sink  in  the  slough  of  savagery?  Can  millions 
of  human  beings  who  have  seen  a  glimmering  of  civiliza- 
tion, who  have  incipient  industries  that  should  benefit  the 
whole  world,  who  have  more  or  less  Christianity  among 
them— can  these  be  left  as  they  are  ? 

Davos  is  a  small  coast  town,  exactly  like  what  Batavia 
once  was  ;  and  Batavia  now  is  like  what  Davos  may  be- 
come some  day.  Davos,  however,  has  two  rival  Agui- 
naldians  fighting  for  the  presidentship,  while  the  wild 
Mohammedan  Moros  from  the  mountains  swoop  down  on 
the  unguarded  town,  and  the  fierce  sea  rovers  from  all  the 
piratical  coasts  of  the  southern  seas  are  harrying  the 
shore.  "Machinery  of  government"  evidently  may  be 
in  infernal  machine.  Possibly  the  Filipinos  may  do  better 
in  some  places  than  in  Davos. 

Can  the  country  be  left  to  native  rule  f  The  United 
States  having  destroyed  what  little  there  was  in  the  way 
of  orderly  rule,  must  face  the  task  honestly  and  honor- 
bly  whatever  the  cost  may  be.  The  one  argument  of  the 
anti-expansionists,  that  the  natives  should  rule  the  islands, 
is  refuted  by  the  example  of  these  islands  already  suffer- 
ing from  a  premature  independence. 
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Mr.  Piatt  Announces  President  McKinleys 
Renomination 

llaltimore  (Mil.)  Sun  (I>ein.) 

In  1896,  before  the  meeting  of  the  Republican  na- 
tional convention,  Senator  Piatt,  of  New  York,  spoke 
contemptuously  of  Hon.  William  McKinley,  of  Ohio, 
who  was  then  a  candidate  for  the  presidential  nomina- 
tion. The  "  weak  and  vacillating  man  "  of  1896  is  now, 
in  his  opinion,  the  man  who  possesses  all  the  cardinal 
virtues.  Consequently,  a  year  in  advance  of  the  meeting 
of  the  national  convention  Senator  Piatt  hastens  to  get 
into  the  administration  "  band-wagon  "  and  to  shout  for 
the  renomination  of  McKinley .  Mr.  Piatt  is  not  an  ex- 
citable man — easily  carried  off  his  feet  by  enthusiasm. 
On  the  contrary,  he  has  the  reputation  of  being  cold- 
blooded and  deliberate  in  an  unusual  degree.  Under 
the  circumstances  his  sudden  zeal  in  behalf  of  the  admin- 
istration and  his  premature  declaration  in  favor  of  the 
renomination  of  President  McKinley  are  so  remarkable 
in  a  person  of  his  temperament  that  they  are  inexplicable 
except  upon  the  hypothesis  that  the  New  York  senator  is 
not  as  formidable  a  "  boss  "  as  he  used  to  be,  and  re- 
alizes his  waning  power.  The  New  York  senator  has 
fallen  from  his  once  high  estate  ;  he  is  no  longer  one  of 
the  president-makers,  but  is  now  a  meek  and  humble 
follower  of  the  administration.  The  change  is  such  a 
radical  one  that  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion 
that  he  has  been  hit  hard  by  recent  events  in  New  York. 
If  he  can  not  "  protect  "  the  corporations,  and  if  the  lat- 
ter are  unwilling  to  provide  him  with  a  campaign  fund, 
he  is  in  a  sorry  plight  and  will  soon  sink  to  the  level  of 
the  plain  politician  who  will  follow  the  instructions  of 
others  instead  of  lording  it  over  his  party.  Perhaps  the 
passing  of  the  "  Kasy  boss  "  is  near  at  hand. 

Hartford  (Conn  )  Couranl  (Rep. ) 

Last  year  the  Republican  party  of  New  York— the 
rank  and  file — took  the  bits  in  its  teeth,  ran  away  with 
the  surprised  and  badly  rattled  boss,  and  elected  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  to  the  governorship.  Five  months  ago  that 
square-jawed  young  man  took  theoath  and  settled  down  in 
the  executive  chair  for  business.  He  has  been  governor  of 
New  York  every  day  since— in  fact  as  in  title.  This  perform- 
ance has  attracted  wide  attention  and  hearty  applause. 
Roosevelt  as  governor  has  shown  an  executive  force  and 
firmness  of  very  high  quality.  Practical  sense,  soundness 
on  all  such  great  questions  as  currency  reform,  civil 
service  reform,  etc  ,  and  a  really  fine  article  of  militant 
Americanism  go  with  it.  That's  why  "Teddy  "  is  more 
popular  today— outside  New  York  if  not  in  it— than  on 
the  day  of  his  returning  from  Santiago.  The  practical 
nense  alluded  to  above  has  saved  him  from  the  swelled 
ihead  and  its  attendant  afflictions.  He  knows  that  he  is 
a  young  man  yet ;  he  knows,  as  everybody  else  knows, 
that  only  unforeseen  and  wholly  unlikely  changes  in  the 
conditions  can  change  the  present  purpose  of  the  people 
Jto  continue  in  the  White  House  for  another  term  of  four 
years  its  present  distinguished  and  popular  tenant — the 
country's  war  president.  Piatt  is  perfectly  aware  of  this 
fact,  too,  and  this  time  he  engaged  his  scat  in  the  band- 
wagon in  ample  good  season.  That  conveyance  has 
irresistible   attractions   for   his  sort. 

+ 

The  Ohio  Republican  Convention 

The  Ohio  Republican  state  convention  at  (  olumbus 
last  week  was  expected  to  develop  an  interesting  conflict 
between  the  factions  led  by  Mr.  Hanna  and  Mr.  Foraker. 
Mr.  Hanna,  joining  forces  with  Mr.  Cox,  the  old-time 
*tate  boss,  dominated  the  convention  from  the  start.  Mr. 
Hanna's  choice  for  governor,  Judge  George  K.  Nash,  was 
nominated.  The  main  feature  of  the  platform  is  its  sup- 
port of  the  administration  on  every  count.    The  presi- 
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dent  s  recent  civil  service  order  was  approved.  The  action 
of  the  convention  gives  general  satisfaction  to  the  Repub- 
lican press.  The  Cincinnati  Times-Sfar  says  that  Judge 
Nash  "is  absolutely  above  factional  disputes,  a  man  of 
integrity  and  of  the  soundest  judgment.  He  does  not 
represent  in  the  least  the  views  of  this  or  that  leader  of 
the  Republican  party  in  Ohio.'  "The  administration 
has  won,"  the  Enquirer  (Dem. )  says,  "but  the  victory  is 
more  audacious  than  creditable.  Mr.  Hanna  has  bur- 
dened himself  and  the  administration  with  the  weight  of 
the  Cincinnati  (Cox)  ring." 

Various  Topics 

The  aggregate  receipts  at  all  Cuban,  Porto  Rican  and 
Philippine  pons  in  the  first  four  months  of  the  present  year 
were:  Cuba,  $4, 443.999  ;  Porto  Rico.  $481,128  ;  Philippines, 
$1,701,600.  The  port  of  Iloilo  was  not  occupied  by  American 
troops  until  February  16,  181^9. 

The  Spanish  government  has  acted  with  promptness  in 
sending  to  the  United  States  a  new  minister,  who  will  re- 
establish at  Washington  the  diplomatic  relations  between  the 
two  countries  so  recently  at  war.  The  duke  of  Arcos  seems 
to  be  an  excellent  choice.  "  I  begin  entirely  anew,"  he  said 
to  the  reporters  at  New  York.  •<  There  is  no  old  or  unfinished 
business  for  me  to  attend  to.  We  forget  the  past  and  look 
now  only  to  future  relations,  which,  I  know,  will  be  of  the 
pleasantest." 

Adjutant  -  General  Corbin  has  prepared  the  following 
statement  of  the  number  of  deaths  which  have  occurred  in 
the  army  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  with  Spain  : 

In  Cuba                                                                      .    l.JQO 

In  Porto  Rico    287 

Al  Honolulu    ......   45 

In  the  Philippine*    606 

In  the  United  Slates.              .                         _   3.X72 

Total   .  .  ..  6,209 

From  all  parts  of  the  country  prominent  men  in  politics, 
finance  and  labor  circles  will  assemble  in  Chicago  during  the 
latter  part  of  June  to  discuss  the  subject  of  trusts.  Their 
attendance  will  be  in  response  to  the  invitation  of  the  civic 
federation.  Among  those  who  have  already  accepted  are  the 
governors  of  Texas,  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  Indiana.  Nebraska 
and  West  Virginia.  Governor  Roosevelt  of  New  York.  Gov- 
ernor Pingree,  of  Michigan,  and  Governor  Walcott  of  Massa- 
chusetts have  sent  their  indorsement  of  the  conference  and 
announced  therewith  the  appointment  of  delegates.  A  num- 
ber of  commercial  bodies  will  send  representatives. 

New  York  Times:  We  hope  the  American  Philrilipinists 
will  have  the  candor  to  read  General  Otis's  report  upon  the 
train  ol  events  which  led  up  to  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  be- 
tween our  troops  and  the  insurgent  Filipinos.  The  truth  is 
now  made  clear  by  this  otlicial  report.  It  is  shown  that  the 
patience  and  forbearance  of  our  men  under  insult  and  indig- 
nity were  remarkable.  General  Otis  was  as  considerate  of 
Aguinaldo  as  one  would  be  of  a  froward  child.  Our  kindness 
and  indulgence  were  thrown  away,  for  it  is  now  made  plain 
that  Aguinaldo  was  resolved  to  he  content  with  nothing  short 
of  the  recognition  of  his  Malolos  government,  and  failing 
that  he  determined  to  drive  our  forces  out  of  Manila. 

In  a  widely  published  article  by  J.  Julio  Henna,  of  Porto 
Rico,  the  writer  argues  that  his  countrymen  by  the  act  of  trans- 
fer from  Spain  to  the  United  States,  became  entitled  to  all  the 
rights  conferred  by  the  constitution.  He  asks  for  free  trade, 
and  explains  as  follows  some  of  the  disastrous  results  ol 
American  occupation; 

Now  we  claim  that  the  state  of  ruin  and  devastation  which  reigns 
in  the  island  Jias  Ik  cii  caused  by  the  slowness  of  the  administration 
to  grant  to  Port..  Rieo  what  by  right  belongs  to  her.  namely,  civil 
government  and  free  trade  with  the  United  State*.  Civil  rights  anJ 
an  American  code  of  laws  should  lie  granted  without  further  delay. 
The  custom  tariff  in  operation  in  the  island,  beside,  being  contrary  to 
the  constitution,  has  closed  the  only  market*  that  Porto  Rico  had 
when  her  products,  tobacco,  coffee,  sugar  and  honey,  were  sold,  that 
i>  thu«e  of  Cuba  and  Spain.  With  a  custom  duty  on  imports  to  the 
I'nited  Mates  from  the  island,  and  vice  versa,  the  people  of  Porto 
kico  can  not  di-po««  of  their  good-,  which  lay  on  the  wharves  ol  the 
island,  rotting  and  perishing. 
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ALFRED  DREYFUS 


FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 

A  New  Trial  for  Dreyfus 

It  is  now  possible  that  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  Cap- 
Dreyfus  will  be  decided  by  a  competent  tribunal 
with  due  regard  to  the  law  of  evidence.    M.  Ballot  de 

Beau  pre,  president  of  the 
civil  section  of  the  court  of 
cassation,  has  reported  to  M. 
Mazeau,  president  of  the 
court  of  cassation,  in  favor 
of  a  revision  of  the  Dreyfus 
trial  before  another  court- 
martial.  Dreyfus  runs  the 
risk  of  being  tried  by  a  pre- 
judiced court,  but  if  he  be 
innocent,  he  should  not  have 
much  to  fear,  as  there  is 
small  danger  that  the  despic- 
able tactics  of  his  enemies 
will  be  repeated.  On  May  3 1 
Advocate  Manau,  addressing 
the  court,  demanded  that  the 
indictment  against  Dreyfus  be  quashed.  He  contended 
that  Estcrhazy,  not  Dreyfus,  was  the  author  of  the  famous 
bordereau.  "  What  proof  exists  that  there  has  been  an  act 
of  treason  of  a  nature  tending  to  compromise  the  security 
of  the  state?  Are  we  not,  perhaps,  in  the  presence  of 
a  number  of  unimportant  documents,  as  General  Mercier 
thought,  and,  consequently  in  the  presence  of  a  mysteri- 
ous hoax,  an  audacious  piece  of  swindling  perpetrated  by 
the  author  of  the  bordereau  upon  his  foreign  correspond- 
ent ?  This  is  a  terrible  question,  and  one  which  involves 
the  most  painful  presumption — that  of  the  martyrdom  of 
the  man  whose  innocence  seems  established  by  several 
new  facts.  "  This  aspect  of  the  case  is  touched  upon  in 
the  editorial  from  the  Brooklyn  Eagle.  Paris  appears  to 
have  lost  interest  in  the  case/and  the  New  York  Tri/mnes 
correspondent  says  that  it  "  is  difficult  to  recall  an  his- 
torical precedent  for  such  a  complete  transformation  of 
public  opinion  of  a  nation  as  that  accomplished  in 
France  today."  Du  Paty  dc  Clam,  one  of  the  prime 
movers  in  the  persecution  of  Dreyfus,  was  arrested  last 
week  on  a  secret  charge  and  confined  in  the  military 
prison.  Saturday  the  London  Chronicle  and  the  Times 
published  a  confession  by  Esterhazy  that  he  wrote  the 
bordereau  by  order  of  the  general  staff. 

Paris  Cotratpondrnt  New' York  Htrald.  May  30 
Even  the  most  rabid  anti-Dreyfusites  realize  that  their 
hideous  game  is  up.  Would  you  have  proof?  They  say 
nothing,  or  as  little  as  possible,  about  the  case.  Yester- 
day's pipers — those  which  have  been  the  cruclist  enemies 
of  Dreyfus — found  no  material  for  a  leading  article  on 
the  opinion  of  the  judicial  proceedings  that  seem  likely 
to  end  the  greatest  crime  of  civilization.  The  Petit  Journal 
discussed  the  centennary  of  the  comedie  Francaise,  and 
did  not  refer  a  single  time  to  the  revision  of  the  Dreyfus 
case  in  its  entire  four  pages.  The  Eclair  talked  about 
the  opera  comique.  The  Journal,  Gaulois,  Libre  Parole 
and  Echo  de  Paris  said  nothing.  Revision  means 
acquittal  in  the  minds  of  three-fourths  of  the  French 
people  today.  The  other  fourth  dread  it,  least  public 
attention  be  turned  to  their  misdoings.  The  Siicle 
summed  up  this  sentiment  in  one  line  yesterday.  Its 
cartoon  by  Ibcls  represented  law  bearing  the  axe  of 
justice.  On  one  side  there  is  a  gToup  of  generals  cower- 
ing on  their  knees  behind  some  bushes,  and  the  horribly 
significant  legend  was,  "  I*t  Us  Hope  She  Will  Not  See 
Us." 

New  York  Shh 

Mme.  Dreyfus  secures  all  she  asks  for  when  a  second 


court-martial  is  ordered.  Should  the  new  court-martial, 
however,  condemn  Dreyfus  upon  evidence  which  has  been 
already  pronounced  untrustworthy  by  the  official  reporter 
of  the  court  of  cassation,  the  agitation  in  favor  of  the  un- 
fortunate officer  is  certain  to  continue,  and  all  the  efforts 
thus  far  made  by  the  government  to  quiet  it  will  have 
been  fruitless.  That  the  agitation  should  cease,  however, 
has  become  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  France,  for 
only  thus  can  she  reinstate 
herself  in  the  esteem  of  her 
Russian  ally  and  in  that  of 
all  the  foreign  nations  whosi 
cordial  concurrence  in  the  ex- 
position of  1900  she  desires 
to  obtain.  Moreover,  the 
Dreyfus  affair  has  ruined  10 
many  public  men  that  it  has 
created  a  panic  in  official 
circles.  A  president  (Casimir 
Perrier),  the  Brisson  cabinet, 
five  ministers  of  war,  and  a 
dozen  generals  have  been 
driven  out  of  office  or  dis 
credited.  esterhazy 

Chicago  (HI.)  Rttmrd 

Dreyfus  has  still  a  hard  fight  ahead  of  him,  and  the 
blind,  heedless  prejudice  which  has  blocked  every  effort 
in  his  behalf  from  the  beginning  will  militate  against  him 
again,  both  in  the  court  of  cassation  and  in  the  trial 
which  may  follow.  There  is  this  one  strong  factor  in  his 
favor,  however  :  No  matter  how  high  race  feeling  may  run, 
and  no  matter  how  the  officers  of  the  French  army  may 
hate  him,  his  accusers  will  be  conscious  that  the  entire 
civilized  world  is  watching  the  case  closely  and  intelli- 
gently, and  that  any  efforts  to  cheat  justice  again  are 
likely  to  be  discerned  on  the  instant  It  might  not 
wound  them  very  deeply  if  France  were  to  suffer  in  the 
world's  esteem  as  a  country  without  an  effective  and  hon- 
est judiciary  ;  but  it  is  not  likely  that  they  will  dare  to 
undertake  now  the  trickery  which  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
the  Dreyfus  infamy  could  be  practised  without  serious 
risk  of  detection.  „ 

Philadelphia  (Pa.)  KecerJ 

The  revisionists  and  above  all  M.  Zola,  whose  brave 
championship  of  an  unpopular  cause  brought  the  agita- 
tion to  a  head,  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated upon  their  triumph. 
Another  gentleman  who  should 
receive  his  meed  of  praise  is 
M.  Ouesnay  de  Beaurepaire, 
although  he  would  be  fain  not 
to  be  the  recipient  of  congratu- 
lations. While  his  charges  of 
partiality  against  the  criminal 
section,  to  which  the  Dreyfus 
case  had  been  committed  ac- 
cording to  law,  had  no  weight 
with  discontented  outsiders, 
they  were  apparently  effective 
in  arousing  among  French- 
men suspicions  of  the  integrity  of  the  accused  judges. 
Their  verdict  would  have  been  inconclusive  with  the 
people,  and  anticipating  such  a  result  the  government  in 
violation  of  all  precedents  procured  the  passage  of  an  ex- 
ceptional law  referring  appeals  from  courts-martial  to  the 
united  sections  of  the  court.  The  decision  now  forth- 
coming will  thus  proceed  from  the  whole  bench  of  the 
highest  court  in  France,  and  will  be  effectively  final  ;  for 
it  is  not  probable  that  a  new  court-martial  to  be  consti- 
tuted to  try  ex-Captain  Dreyfus  would  again  condemn 
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him  on  evidence  found  insufficient  by  the  supreme  court 
of  France.  Once  more  let  us  felicitate  M.  Quesnay  de 
Beaurepaire. 

Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Eaglt 
The  strange  part  of  all  this  affair  is  that  no  guilt  has 
been  proved.  The  accusation  was  that  Dreyfus  had  sold 
plans  of  the  military  defenses  of  France  to  the  Germans. 
Germany  denies  that  it  has  bought  any  such  plans.  So, 
here  is  the  case  of  a  man  punished  for  murder,  and  it  is 
not  proved  that  any  one  has  been  killed.  The  letters  on 
which  Dreyfus  was  convicted  and  which  experts  say  were 
not  written  by  him — which,  at  all  events,  appear  to  be 
in  a  different  hand — may  easily  have  been  forged  by 
Esterhazy;  with  the  connivance  of  Henry  and  De  Clam. 
It  may  be  that  F.sterhazy  is  a  double  scoundrel  in  that 
he  wrote  the  documents  intending  to  sell  them  for  Ger- 
man gold,  or  it  may  be  that  he  designed  them  merely  to 
fasten  on  Dreyfus  the  accusation  of  treason,  in  order  to 
oust  him  from  the  army  and  inflame  national  feeling 
against  the  Jews.  The  reactionary  effect  of  his  intention 
in  the  latter  case  is  likely  to  secure  not  merely  for  Dreyfus 
but  for  his  race  a  greater  liberty  and  consideration  than 
they  have  hitherto  enjoyed  in  Paris. 

+ 

Mr.  Chamberlain  s  Concessions  to  Jamaica 

Chicago  (111.)  Ckrenitlt 

Our  suffering  friends  in  Jamaica,  it  seems,  have  carried 
their  point  with  the  colonial  secretary,  Joseph  Chamber- 
lain, after  all.  To  speak  more  exactly  they  have  carried 
one  point.  They  have  gained  his  consent  to  the  negotia- 
tion of  a  reciprocity  treaty  with  the  United  States.  That 
as  an  alternative  will  be  satisfactory  or  otherwise  accord- 
ing to  the  kind  of  terms  they  can  make  with  our  Wash- 
ington representatives  of  the  protected  interests.  What 
the  Jamaicans  would  have  preferred  very  greatly,  no 
doubt,  would  have  been  preferential  treatment  for  their 
products  in  British  markets.  They  wanted  the  British 
government  to  lay  countervailing  duties  on  sugar  imported 
into  the  United  Kingdom  from  the  bounty-paying 
countries,  with  free  importation  of  sugar  from  Jamaica 
and  other  British  colonies  if  the  latter  should  insist  on 
impartial  treatment.  Failing  in  that  and  a  like  measure 
with  respect  to  other  Jamaican  products,  they  were  will- 
ing to  accept  Mr.  Chamberlain's  plan  for  subsidizing  lines 
of  steamers  plying  between  Jamaica  and  England  and 
carrying  Jamaican  sugar,  bananas,  etc.  A  dispatch  from 
the  capital  of  the  island  announces  that  Chamberlain  has 
cabled  the  govcrnor-in-chief  to  send  two  leading  Jamaicans 
to  Washington  to  join  the  acting  governor  of  British 
Guiana  in  endeavoring  to  arrange  a  treaty.  The  Kingston 
dispatch  intimates  that  no  better  terms  are  expected  from 
the  United  States  than  were  offered  last  year — a  25-per- 
cent reduction  of  our  duties  on  Jamaican  products  in  ex- 
change for  a  50-pcr-cent  reduction  of  Jamaican  duties  on 
our  products.  And  probably  no  better  terms  will  be  ob- 
tainable. 

Baltimore  (Md.)  HtralJ 
The  Jamaicans  feel  that  they  should  be  allowed  to 
make  such  arrangements  as  will  enable  them  to  retrieve, 
in  a  measure,  their  fallen  fortunes.  Formerly  the  island 
did  a  thriving  trade  in  sugar,  this  product  entering  the 
United  States  in  large  volume.  But  the  development  of 
the  beet-sugar  industry,  the  bounty  system  for  sugar  cul- 
tivation and  the  general  policy  of  drawing  supplies  from 
territory  under  American  control,  not  less  than  a  decided 
change  in  the  status  of  labor,  served  virtually  to  close  the 
markets  of  the  United  States.  But.  notwithstanding  this 
fact,  the  balance  of  trade  is  still  against  us.  Our  pur- 
chases from  Jamaica  amounted,  in  1895-96,  to  about 
$5,000,000,  while  the  island  took  from  us  goods  to  the 
value  of  only  53.  55?,  200.    The  ratio  has  remained  about 


the  same  since.  We  are  extensive  buyers  of  fruit,  rum 
and  coffee,  while  the  island  takes  foodstuffs,  drink,  to- 
bacco, and  manufactured  articles,  principally  textiles. 
Owing  to  discrimination  in  favor  of  Great  Britain,  that 
country's  exports  are  larger  than  ours,  while  only  27.6 
per  cent  of  the  exports,  against  57  per  cent  for  the  United 
States,  went  to  England.  This  country  can  not  well  be 
blamed  for  refusing  to  let  in  Jamaican  products  without 
a  corresponding  advantage  in  the  matter  of  exports.  Un- 
less Kingston  can  impel  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  greater 
liberality  than  he  has  hitherto  shown,  the  reciprocity 
negotiations  are  not  likely  to  prove  successful. 

+ 

Sweden  and  Norway 

The  Skandinavtn  of  Chicago  has  much  trouble  in  cor- 
recting the  mistakes  of  its  contemporaries  as  to  the  rela- 
tions of  the  component  parts  of  the  kingdom  of  Norway 
and  Sweden.  In  a  recent  issue  the  journal  objects  to  the 
statement  that  "no  separate  invitation  to  the  peace  con- 
ference was  addressed  to  Norway,  because  that  country 
is  personified,  diplomatically,  in  the  king  of  Sweden." 
Sweden  and  Norway,  the  Skandinaven  says,  are  united 
and  as  such  are  "personified,  diplomatically,"  in  the 
"king  of  Sweden  and  Norway."  Each  of  the  united 
countries  is,  likewise,  personified,  diplomatically,  in. 
him.  Hence  it  is  incorrect  to  say  that  Norway  is  per- 
sonified in  the  "king  of  Sweden."  Not  even  Sweden 
is  personified  diplomatically  in  the  "king  of  Sweden '" 


because,  diplomatically  speaking,  there  is  no  snch> 
person  in  existence.  The  united  countries  may  deal 
separately  with  foreign  nations  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  have  done  so  on  several  occasions,  but  each  of 
them  is  always  personified  in  the  "king  of  Sweden 
and  Norway."  Sweden  has  a  king,  and  so  has  Nor- 
way, and  the  same  person  holds  both  offices.  Bur 
the  king  of  Swed  en  deals  only  with  Swedish  home  mat- 
ters, so  to  speak,  as  the  king  of  Norway  is  concerned 
only  with  Norwegian  home  affairs.  In  neither  capacity 
has  the  common  king  any  standing  abroad.  The  only 
Swedish  king  and  the  only  Norwegian  king  known  to 
diplomacy  is  the  "king  of  Sweden  and  Norway."  As  is 
well  known,  differences  exist  between  the  two  countries 
concerning  the  management  of  their  foreign  affairs.  But 
this  controversy  affects  only  their  mutual  relations,  not 
their  united  or  individual  relations  to  other  lands.  It 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  diplomatic  title  of 
the  common  king  or  their  united  or  separate  diplomatic 
personification.  United  and  individually  they  arc  per- 
sonified in  the  "  king  of  Sweden  and  Norway."  To  him 
the  czar's  invitation  was  addressed,  and  by  him  it  was 
accepted  in  behalf  of  both  countries.    To  reinforce  these. 
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views  the  Skandinaven  refers  to  the  seal  (reproduced  above) 
used  by  the  diplomatic  representatives  of  Sweden  and 
Norway  in  Washington,  St.  Petersburg,  Berlin  and  other 
capitals. 

4- 

Reconciliation  between  Germany  and  France 

New  York  Nation 

The  Deutsche  Franztsischc  Rundschau  of  Munich  has 
been  sending  circulars  to  the  most  eminent  politicians 
and  political  students  in  Germany  asking  for  expressions 
of  opinion  concerning  the  probability  and  desirability  of 
a  rapprochement  between  Germany  and  France.  All  the 
replies  are  in  favor  of  such  a  movement,  but  opinions 
vary  as  to  its  practicability.  Herr  von  Levetzow,  form- 
erly president  of  the  reichstag,  points  out  that  intel- 
lectually the  approximation  between  the  two  nations  has 
long  been  going  on,  and  expresses  his  belief  that  the 
course  of  political  evolution  will  gradually  lead  to 
a  Europe  composed  of  friendly  states  united  for  purposes 
of  external  defense  against  the  less  civilized  races. 
Professor  Mommsen  says  that  he  is  convinced  that  the 
future  of  civilization  will  be  based  on  a  friendly  under- 
standing between  Germany  and  France,  but  adds  that  the 
sending  round  of  questions  will  not  do  much  towards 
bringing  it  about. 

Herr  Gustav  Schmoller,  the  Berlin  economist,  dwells 
mainly  on  the  great  political  value  of  such  an  under- 
standing. Both  countries,  he  says,  have  the  same  vital 
interest  to  combine  in  order  peacefully  but  resolutely  to 
keep  in  check  the  three  giant  powers  — Russia,  England 
and  America.  It  was  the  understanding  between  Bis- 
marck and  Ferry  in  1884  that  alone  made  it  possible  for 
Germany  to  gain  a  footing  in  Africa  against  England's 
will,  and  enabled  France  to  occupy  Further  India  to 
England's  detriment.  The  only  question  is  whether 
France  will  forget  old  grudges  and  look  to  her  true  in- 
terests, realizing  at  last  who  it  is  that  has  despoiled  her 
of  India  and  North  America,  of  Egypt  and  the  Soudan, 
and  who  still  uses  every  opportunity  to  humble  her. 
This  bid  for  French  support  against  England  finds  an 
echo  in  the  Berlin  Xcuste  Nachrkhten,  which  regrets  the 
mistake  France  made  in  not  supporting  Germany  over  the 
Transvaal  question  in  1 896. 

Various  Topics 

Catholic  Mirror  :  It  is  an  ill  omen  for  the  success  of  the 
peace  conference  that  the  power  which  for  nineteen  centuries 
has  made  most  for  the  peace  of  the  world  \i.  e.t  the  papacy] 
will  not  be  represented. 

Paris  Correspondent  New  York  Tribune:  The  protest 
of  Italy,  Germany.  America,  and  Turkey,  against  the  Anglo- 
French  convention  in  so  far  as  it  affects  the  hinterland  of  Tri- 
poli is,  of  course,  a  hint  to  France.  F.ngland  never  ceded  this 
hinterland  to  her  neighbor,  but  only  promised  not  to  annex  it 
herself.  Yet  we  could  have  wished  that  this  country  had  been 
a  little  more  tender  towards  Italian  susceptibilities  and  that 
the  terms  had  been  at  least  communicated  beforehand  to  our 
ally.  It  is  no  secret  that  they  caused  a  very  painful  sensa- 
tion in  Rome,  so  that  France  attempted  to  rush  in  and  fill  our 
place  in  Italy's  heart  by  making  the  suggestion  that  Italy 
should  forthwith  occupy  Tripoli. 

Major  Marchand,  driven  out  ot  Fashoda  by  General 
Kitchener,  has  arrived  in  France  and  been  greeted  with  up- 
roarious enthusiasm.  He  is  for  the  moment  the  army  hero, 
the  man  who  led  a  daring  band  of  adventurers  across  the 
African  continent  and  planted  the  tri  color  well  within  the 
lines  ol  the  Egyptian  Soudan.  The  government  at  Paris 
compelled  him  to  retire  from  his  exposed  post  at  Fashoda, 
but  he  is  still  a  hero,  an  explorer  who  has  strengthened  the 
hold  of  France  on  thousands  of  square  miles  of  territory  and 
whose  courage  and  persistence  in  making  his  way  from  ocean 
to  ocean  in  spite  of  almost  insurmountable  barriers  have  en- 
deared him  to  the  popular  heart. 


SOCIOLOGICAL 

Colony  Life  for  the  Insane 

How  the  insane  may  be  made  useful  citizens  under 
certain  conditions  was  explained  to  the  American  medico- 
psychological  association  by  Dr.  G.  Alder  Blumer,  of  the 
Utica  state  hospital,  who  gave  some  facts  about  the  farm 
worked  by  the  insane  of  that  asylum.  The  question  to 
be  solved  was,  he  said,  How  shall  the  average  insane 
man's  social  condition  be  made  to  approximate,  in  safety 
and  with  the  maximum  of  benefit  to  himself,  that  of  his 
sane  brother,  who  is  self-supporting  and  at  large  in  the 
community  >  We  quote  from  the  report  of  the  New  York 
Sun  : 


"So  long  as  the  family  is  recognized,"  said  Dr. 
Blumer,  "as  the  unit  of  social  life,  so  long  must  approxi- 
mation to  that  ideal  be  the  goal  to  which  we  should 
strive  in  our  care  of  the  chronic  insane.  Permission 
was  obtained  at  Utica  to  lease  for  three  years,  with  an 
•  option  to  purchase,  a  farm  of  160  acres  within  a  mile 
from  the  main  building.  The  farm  had  upon  it  an  old 
frame  dwelling  capable,  with  some  repairs,  of  accommo- 
dating twenty-three  male  patients.  It  had  barns,  such  as 
they  were.  But  it  was  a  sorry  affair  on  the  whole, 
though  obviously  full  of  cheering  possibilities.  Here 
was  taken,  over  two  years  ago,  with  a  godspeed  from  the 
state  commission  in  lunacy,  our  first  resolute  step  from 
the  close  asylum  to  domestic  freedom. 

"A  young  farmer  and  his  wife,  both  having  had 
previous  experience  with  the  insane,  were  readilv  found. 
Very  soon  we  had  there  a  happy  colony  of  twenty-three 
patients  leading  a  simple,  natural  farm  life,  as  different 
from  that  lived  in  the  main  building  as  possible.  In 
selecting  attendants  to  work  with  these  patients  the  mis- 
take of  hiring  men  who  had  had  previous  asylum  experi- 
ence was  carefully  avoided.  Two  young  men  and  a 
young  woman  of  rural  rearing  and  rural  instincts  entered 
the  colony  as  workers.  It  helped  matters  to  have  one  of 
the  young  men  marry  the  young  woman  somewhat  later. 
These  hired  people  knew  nothing  of  the  unfarmcrlike 
farming  of  the  average  asylum,  and  had  not  been  con- 
taminated in  any  way  by  the  enervating  influences  <»f  a 
big  establishment.  They  were  up  at  cock  trow  and  abed 
long  before  the  urban  attendant  is  wont  to  wend  his  way 
home  from  the  city. 

"  Farmers  and  farmer  patients  seemed  to  juggle  with 
the  old  farm,  so  quickly  did  the  results  of  their  steady 
labor  appear.  Roads  were  improved,  good  fences  re- 
placed bad  ones,  ditches  were  dug,  fields  were  ploughed 
and  cultivated,  and,  presto  !  the  whole  farm  smiled  back 
approval  on  its  makers.  And  what  of  the  patients  them- 
selves? They  were  nearly  all  chronic  cases,  it  is  true, 
but  the  improvement  that  occurred  in  their  condition,' 
physical  and  mental,  exceeded  the  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectation. The  well-known  institution  look  and  man- 
ner began  to  disappear  as  the  men  responded  promptly 
to  the  freer  life  and  became  bronzed  by  the  sun,  and 
these  colonists  were  manifestly  better  off  than  thev  had 
previously  been  in  the  more  or  less  artificial  life  of  the 
main  building.  By  and  by  ample  crops  furnished 
undeniable  proof  of  the  experiment  on  the  economic 
side." 

Dr.  Blumer  went  on  to  tell  how  two  small  farms  were 
added  to  the  large  one,  on  one  of  which  women 
were  set  to  do  the  work  with  equally  beneficial  results. 
In  all  the  hospital  has  now  two  hundred  and  fortv  acres, 
and  the  value  of  last  year's  crops,  in  spite  of  the  ex- 
hausted condition  of  the  land,  was  at  least  $5,000.  Be- 
sides this,  six  hundred  rods  of  fence  were  built,  two 
miles  of  tile  drain  laid,  six  acres  of  fruit  set  out,'  and, 
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in  winter,  the  ice  crop  harvested.  The  cost  of  the 
patients'  keep  was  not  more,  and  probably  less,  than  in 
the  hospital  building.  But  it  is  in  the  effect  on  the 
patients  that  the  true  value  of  the  experiment  lay.  Dr. 
Blumer  said  : 

"Of  the  ninety-two  male  patients  under  treatment 
during  two  years  the  average  duration  of  previous  cus- 
tody was  three  and  a-half  years,  and  their  average  age 
was  forty-three  years.  Of  the  number  discharged  thir- 
teen had  recovered  and  five  had  improved.  In  two 
years  twenty-nine  cases  were  returned  to  the  hospital 
for  various  reasons — attempts  to  escape,  insubordina- 
tion, recurring  mental  disturbance,  sickness,  injury,  or 
request.  It  is  fair  to  add  in  parenthesis  that  it  was  in 
many  cases  more  a  matter  of  expediency  than  necessity 
to  remove  these  patients  to  the  main  building,  where 
there  is  at  no  time  a  lack  of  ideal  cases  for  colony 
life,  and  nearness  makes  the  transfer  easy.  That  only 
two  patients  were  returned  at  their  own  request  is  a  fact 
of  great  significance." 

In  conclusion,  the  speaker  said  that  about  twenty-five 
per  cent  of  the  insane  are  adaptable  to  this  kind  of  life 
or  to  boarding  out. 

Dr.  George  Villeneuve,  of  Longue  Point,  Quebec, 
read  a  paper  on  "Judicial  Errors  in  Lunacy."  A  great 
number  of  murderers,  he  said,  were  convicted  and  after- 
ward found  to  be  insane.  In  many  cases  of  insanity 
the  derangement  was  not  recognized  at  the  time  of  the 
trial,  and  there  were  cases  where  insane  persons  had 
been  condemned  and  punished  time  and  again  for 
crimes,  though  totally  irresponsible.  This,  he  said,  was 
not  the  fault  of  judges,  who  are,  as  a  rule,  careful 
and  able  men,  but  of  the  system.  The  speaker  advo- 
cated a  law  providing  that  a  judge  should  have  the 
mental  condition  of  a  prisoner  examined  when  the  con- 
ditions of  the  crime  committed  or  the  antecedents  of 
the  man  point  to  probable  mental  defects.  Prison 
physicians  should  also  examine  inmates  shortly  after 
their  reception,  and  report  to  the  magistrates  upon 
their  mental  condition.  The  report  of  a  French  crimi- 
nal authority,  he  said,  showed  two  hundred  and  fifty- five 
judicial  errors  in  insanity  cases  in  five  years. 

+ 

The  Whipping-Post 

Brooklyn  (N.  \ .  )  Englt 
We  have  only  to  look  at  the  results  in  Delaware  to  see 
the  practical  advantage  of  the  whipping-post,  and  by  com- 
paring it  with  our  own  state  to  see  how  much  better  oft' 
we  should  be  if  we  had  that  benign  institution.  Dela- 
ware has  fewer  crimes  and  criminals  than  probably  any 
other  state  in  the  union.  This  is  simply  and  solely  be- 
cause the  rogues  know  that  they  will  be  punished  there, 
and  in  the  other  commonwealths  they  have  hopes.  The 
immunity  from  crime  and  criminals  in  the  little  state  is  the 
more  conspicuous  because  it  is  crossed  by  lines  of  rail- 
road that  tie  together  such  tramp-ridden  towns  as  our 
commercial  capitals,  and  as  many  as  forty  tramps  and  ex- 
convicts  pass  through  her  town  of  W  ilmington  on  a  sin- 
gle freight  train,  the  railroad  people  having  resigned  them- 
selves to  the  seeming  necessity  for  carrying  these  loafers 
free.  When  these  fellows  are  caught  at  any  evil  work  in 
Delaware  they  are  punished.  Hence,  they  arc  extremely 
anxious  not  to  be  caught  and  they  never  linger  for  any 
length  of  time  in  or  near  Wilmington.  If  all  the  states 
were  to  do  as  Delaware  has  done  there  would  be  no  ref- 
uge for  the  tramp,  the  wife-beating  drunkard,  the  profes- 
sional thief,  the  vicious  1'Cggar  and  b.im  burner,  the  tcr- 
rorizer  of  women,  the  highway  robber.  All  these  people 
would  be  forced  to  work — forced  by  their  own  fears; 
forced  by  knowledge  of  the  risks  they  took  when  they 


broke  the  laws;  forced  by  memories  of  the  one  thing  they 
dread,  physical  pain.  We  have  had  too  many  interfer- 
ences of  sentimentalists  with  the  prosperity  and  safety  of 
the  public.  Their  performances  over  every  murderer  that 
goes  to  the  gallows  or  the  electric  chair  are  an  injury, 
since  they  magnify  crime  in  its  own  estimation  and  make 
the  beginner  wish  he  might  be  equally  celebrated.  For 
certain  crimes  the  best  cure,  and  probably  the  only  cure, 
is  the  whip. 

Washington  (D.  C.)  Post 

For  years  past,  the  Post  has  persistently  advocated  a 
revival  of  the  whipping-post,  and  has  at  all  times  insisted 
that  in  such  revival  we  shall  find  the  only  practicable  so- 
lution of  a  certain  class  of  criminal  problems.  Now  we 
discover  in  the  proceedings  and  utterances  of  one  of  the 
most  important  and  enlightened  organizations  in  the 
country  [the  medico-legal  society]  an  emphatic  indorse- 
ment of  every  argument  and  proposition  we  have  set  up. 
The  society  is  composed  of  eminent  men  and  women, 
chiefly  if  not  exclusively  of  northern  birth  or  training. 
Its  declarations  cannot  be  attacked  on  the  ground  of  race 
or  local  prejudice.  Its  animating  spirit  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  partisan  suspicion.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  sin- 
cere and  intelligent  thinkers  agree  that  with  certain 
classes  of  criminals  the  jail,  the  fine,  the  ordinary  penal- 
ties of  the  law,  are  absolutely  ineffective.  A  drunken 
brute  capable  of  beating  his  helpless  wife  and  maiming 
his  innocent  children  recognizes  no  terrors  in  the  modem 
prison,  where  he  is  well  fed,  carefully  looked  after,  and 
assured  of  the  best  medical  attention.  The  one  thing  he 
fears,  and,  therefore,  the  one  deterrent  he  is  capable  of 
appreciating,  is  physical  suffering.  It  is  absurd  to  con- 
sider any  longer  the  maudlin  protest  that  the  lash  is 
a  relic  of  barbarism.  The  only  barbarity  in  the  case  is 
the  beating  and  maiming  of  unprotected  women  and 
children.  To  fine  the  brute  is  to  starve  his  victims.  To 
lash  him  is  to  administer  the  only  penalty  he  understands 
or  fears. 

Philadelphia  (Pa.)  /m/uirrr 

There  is  a  growing  sentiment  that  for  the  brute  who 
beats  his  wife,  who  ill-uses  children,  or  who  maltreats 
defenseless  animals,  a  short  term  of  imprisonment  is  an 
inadequate  and  ineffective  penalty,  and  the  opinion  is 
gaining  ground  that  for  such  offenses  the  whipping-post, 
which  our  neighbors  in  the  state  of  Delaware  have  never 
allowed  to  be  abolished,  constitutes  ths  only  appropriate 
and  deterrent  punishment.  Governor  Roosevelt  put  him- 
self on  record  the  other  day  as  in  favor  of  it,  and  more 
recently  Judge  Willson,  of  this  city,  has  publicly  ex- 
pressed a  similar  opinion.  It  has  been  the  habit,  not 
without  reason,  to  regard  the  whipping-post  as  a  relic  of 
barbarism,  but  the  fact  remains  that  there  are  some  human 
brutes  who  are  insensible  to  any  other  than  a  physical 
punishment.  Flogging  would  not  degrade  them.  It 
would  only  deter  them  from  repeating  a  peculiarly  despi- 
cable ofTcnse. 

The  "Public  Spirit"  of  English  and  American 
Women 

Annik  C\  MriRHEAii,  iii  tlx-  New  York  Evening  Post.  Condensed 
for  Pi  bLH  OHMiiX 

America  is  universally  recognized  as  the  paradise  of 
women.  Nowhere  else  have  they  so  much  freedom,  so 
much  opportunity,  so  much  deference.  What  effect  have 
these  advantages  on  the  women  and  on  the  general  life 
of  the  nation  ?  Are  they  with  all  their  advantages  as 
public-spirited  as  Knglish  women  ?  It  is  the  fulfilling  of 
those  functions  in  the  government  for  which  women  are 
specially  adapted  of  which  we  would  speak.  English 
women  take  a  far  greater  share  than  American  women  do 
in  the  responsibility  of  men  as  servants  of  the  community 
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and  in  their  work  for  the  public  utility.  The  occupation 
of  public  offices  by  women  does  not  in  the  least  depend 
on  woman's  suffrage,  for  we  have  not  yet  attained  to  that 
in  Kngland — only  in  a  few  cases  are  our  women  house- 
holders allowed  to  have  a  voice  in  the  choice  of  their 
local  officers. 

All  over  Great  Britain  women  are  taking  part  in  the 
government  of  their  own  parishes.  They  work  on  the 
school  boards.  The  larger  number  of  the  teachers  in  the 
public  schools  are  women,  so  it  seems  natural  that  the 
cooperation  of  women  should  be  secured  in  making  ar- 
rangements for  them.  And  so,  although  women  have  not 
the  right  to  elect  representatives  into  the  London  school 
board,  they  have  the  right  to  be  elected,  and  always  are 
elected,  and  form  a  considerable  proportion  of  its  mem- 
bers. But  not  even  in  England  has  it  been  easy  for 
women  to  exercise  their  rights.  They  have  had  to  fight 
for  every  step  of  the  way,  and  their  path  has  never  been 
one  of  roses.  The  men  members  of  such  councils  are  not 
invariably  gentlemen,  and  they  have  sometimes  of  de- 
liberate purpose  made  it  unpleasant  for  the  women  mem- 
bers of  the  board. 

The  guardians'  work  consists  in  looking  after  the  aged 
poor,  caring  for  the  sick  in  the  infirmaries,  superintend- 
ing the  housekeeping  in  the  workhouses,  the  quality  of 
the  food  and  clothing,  and  so  forth  ;  seeing  to  the  train- 
ing of  the  children  in  the  schools,  and  starting  them  in 
life  afterwards,  in  trade  or  domestic  service.  Women  do 
not  seem  to  be  venturing  far  from  their  universally 
acknowledged  sphere  when  taking  part  in  that  The 
pugnacity  that  even  the  British  woman  shows  means 
something  more  than  the  love  of  fighting  for  fighting's 
sake.  It  expresses  her  sense  of  social  solidarity.  There 
arc  always,  at  least,  a  few  women  public-spirited  enough 
to  spend  their  time  and  their  money  in  agitating  for  the 
general  good  and  for  the  privileges  of  their  sex,  and  so 
long  as  there  are  such  women,  their  rights  and  abilities 
will  surely  be  regarded. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  all  the  work  above  re- 
ferred to  is  done  without  salary,  and,  indeed,  often  at  the 
expense  of  the  pocket  as  well  as  of  the  time  of  the  women 
concerned.  The  honor  and  the  opportunity  of  usefulness 
are  their  only  reward.  A  woman  might  well  be  willing 
to  suffer  worse  martyrdom,  however,  for  the  sake  of 
the  opportunities  of  us  .-fulness  the  work  affords  ;  for  the 
vestries  are  the  sanitar  authorities,  and  have  to  do  with 
the  homes  of  the  people ;  they  have  to  inspect  prem- 
ises to  which  men  can  not  suitably  be  sent ;  to  make  ar- 
rangements for  women  and  children  in  the  baths  and 
washhouses  ;  to  control  common  lodging-houses  and  dis 
orderly  houses ;  to  apprentice  the  daughters  of  poor 
parishioners,  and  distribute  coals  and  blankets  to  the 
poor,  and  so  on. 

4- 

Cuba's  First  Orphanage  Farm 

A  correspondent  of  the  Washington  Times  describes 
the  work  of  the  Red  Cro-s  in  Catalina,  Cuba,  among  the 
destitute  children  of  that  town.  When  the  workers  of 
the  society  reached  the  town  they  found  half  the  houses 
vacant,  their  tenants  having  been  killed  fighting  or  died 
of  starvation.  Destitute  children,  without  a  living  rela- 
tive, were  huddled  in  abandoned  houses  and  subsisting 
on  whatever  they  could  forage.  The  Red  Cross  workers, 
with  much  trouble  (for  the  children  were  very  shy  of 
their  friends),  gathered  the  starving  waifs  into  a  comfort- 
able house,  procured  clean  clothes  for  them,  and  the 
attendance  of  a  physician.  As  to  the  future  of  these 
children,  who  can  not  always  be  kept  in  an  asylum,  Dr. 
Hubbell's  idea  is  to  fit  them  for  useful  lives  by  having 
each  taught  some  trade  or  occupation. 


To  this  end  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  was  called  one 
evening  in  the  alcalde's  house.  The  bare  but- clean  parlor 
of  whitewashed  boards  was  filled  with  sad-faced  but  ear- 
nest-looking men,  most  of  them  gray -bearded  and  many 
still  wearing  the  dangling  machete  and  cotton  uniform  of 
the  Cuban  soldier.  The  English  language  is  not  spoken 
in  Catalina,  and  Dr.  Hubbell  is  no  Spanish  scholar,  but 
he  manages  to  make  himself  clearly  understood.  Through 
his  interpreter — the  eloquent  young  Cuban,  Dr.  Car- 
bonell — he  assured  the  people  that  the  purpose  of  the 
Red  Cross  is  never  to  offer  demeaning  charity,  and  that 
its  representatives  had  come  to  Catalina  merely  as  neigh- 
bors, to  lend  a  helping  hand  in  time  of  trouble,  as  all 
good  neighbors  should,  whether  nations  or  individuals. 
He  explained  the  folly  of  bringing  destitute  children  up 
to  pauperagc  in  idle  city  asylums,  and  the  wisdom  of 
training  them  to  useful  occ  upations,  particularly  farming, 
so  that  they  may  become  self-supporting,  as  soon  as 
arrived  at  suitable  age,  and  called  upon  Catalinians  for 
help  in  this  direction.  They  responded  gladly  and  with 
extreme  liberality,  considering  their  impoverished  condi- 
tion. Dr.  Flores  tendered  the  use  of  an  unfilled  tract  of 
land  ;  one  offered  to  fence  it,  another  to  lend  the  mule 
and  plow  for  its  cultivation.  A  poor  but  benevolent 
farmer  started  the  stocking  of  the  ranch  with  three  hens, 
and  others  gave  in  varying  numbers,  until  a  dozen  fowls 
were  secured. 

One  farmer  endowed  it  with  a  sow  and  her  litter, 
another  donated  a  pair  of  goats,  another  a  kid,  and  Dr. 
Hubbell  promised  the  necessary  plants  and  seeds.  Thus 
was  unconsciously  inaugurated  the  first  orphanage  farm 
in  Cuba  ;  and  from  it  the  very  best  results  are  expected — 
not  only  for  the  children,  but  for  their  elders  as  well. 
When  the  time  came  to  leave  Catalina,  the  entire  popula- 
tion turned  out  en  masse  to  escort  us  to  the  station,  and 
amid  tears,  flowers  and  blessings  we  departed  for  other 
fields,  promising  to  return  at  no  distant  day  to  see  how 
they  were  carrying  on  the  good  work  we  had  begun. 

+ 

Various  Topics 

The  Socialist  Labor  party,  whose  state  convention  was 
held  at  Columbus,  May  2ti,  took  a  surprising  stand  against 
the  municipal  ownership  of  public  utilities.  The  platform 
of  the  Socialist  Labor  parly  denounces  the  municipal  owner- 
ship movement  as  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  ••  money- 
power  "  to  dispose  of  semi-public  franchises  to  the  munici- 
palities at  high  prices,  and  in  view  of  the  negotiations  which 
have  been  in  progress  at  Detroit  it  ought  not  be  difficult  for 
them  to  maintain  the  position  they  have  taken. 

London  Law  Magazine  :  Nothing  is  plainer  from  statis- 
tics than  the  fact  that  the  ranks  of  the  habitual  criminals  arc 
being  abundantly  recruited  by  young  men.  This  class  is  not 
the  product  of  past  causes,  merely  continuing  in  the  present 
as  a  survival  of  conditions  no  longer  existing.  It  is  still 
being  produced  freely.  An  extremely  large  proportion  of 
the  burglaries,  house-breakings  and  the  like,  are  the  work  of 
offenders  under  twenty-one.  No  less  than  thirty-four  per 
cc-nt  of  the  persons  convicted  for  these  offenses  in  1897  were 
between  sixteen  and  twenty-one.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that 
young  men  take  to  professional  crime  very  readily,  in  spite 
ol  all  deterrent  influences. 

One  ol  the  suggestions  laid  before  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Pan-American  exposition  in  Buffalo,  is  for  tie 
holding  of  a  municipal  congress,  which  it  is  hoped  will  bv 
attended  by  not  less  than  10.000  men  interested  in  the  bet- 
terment of  the  human  race,  and  in  connection  with  which 
there  would  he  exhibits  of  general  information  and  statistics 
of  the  systems  of  governments  and  the  methods  and  expenses- 
of  administration  of  city  departments,  representing  the  lead- 
ing cities  of  the  world  ;  also  a  display  of  those  things  which 
go  to  make  up  a  modern  municipality,  such  as  the  most  im- 
proved street  pavements  in  their  various  forms  and  stages, 
with  the  machinery  for  making  and  laying  them. 
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The  Chromo-Camera 

New  York  Scunti/ic  American.  Excerpt 

The  chromo-camera  is  the  name  given  to  a  new  ap- 
paratus Tor  the  study  or  colors  and  colored  lights,  it 
consists  of  a  cardboard  box  measuring  6  x  6  x  3 %  inches 
and  open  at  one  end.  The  box  or  camera  is  covered 
with  black  cloth  and  the  intenor  is  lined  with  dead  black 
paper.  A  cover,  also  black,  closes  the  open  end.  On 
one  side  is  an  opening  3^  x  7?«  inches,  the  lower  edge 
of  the  opening  being  one  inch  from  the  bottom  of  the  box. 
With  the  box  are  three  "tintere,"  such  as  are  used  in 
color  projection  lanterns.  These  timers  are  made  by  in- 
closing a  film  of  colored  gelatine  between  two  lantern 
slide  covers.  A  slide  mat  is  placed  over  the  film  between 
the  glass  covers,  and  the  whole  is  bound  with  paper  on 
the  edges.  One  of  the  ti titers  is  a  deep  orange  red,  one 
is  a  yellowish  green,  and  the  other  is  light  violet,  these 
three  tints  in  a  color  projection  lantern  giving  a  white 
light  on  the  screen.  There  should  also  be  with  the  cam- 
era a  number  of  squares  of  colored  papers,  such  as  are 
sold  in  packages  of  assorted  colors  for  use  in  kinder- 
gartens, some  colored  fabrics,  ribbons,  etc.,  natural  or 
artificial  flowers,  and  a  sheet  of  stiff"  white  cardboard  5  *  i' 
x  6  inches.  The  chromo-camera  is  the  invention  of  Mr. 
Charles  Barnard,  of  New  York,  and  was  first  used  by  him 
in  his  school  lectures  on  the  study  of  sense  impressions  of 
color.  The  color  camera  is  used  to  examine  the  colors 
of  objects  placed  in  a  colored  light  and  to  enable  the 
student  to  mingle  diffused  white  light  and  a  colored  light 
in  various  proportions.  The  invention  is  here  described 
for  the  first  time,  and  is  freely  dedicated  by  the  author  to 
the  use  of  students  and  teachers. 

To  use  the  color-camera,  place  a  table  close  to  a  win- 
dow having  a  north  or  sky  light  free  from  reflections  from 
buildings  or  trees,  and  cover  the  table  with  black  cloth 
or  paper.  Remove  the  cover  from  the  box  and  place  it 
on  the  table  with  the  opening  uppermost  and  with  the 
open  end  away  from  the  light.  The  side  curtains  should 
be  drawn  together  to  mask  the  light  from  the  eyes,  leav- 
ing only  a  space  in  the  center  a  little  wider  than  the  box. 
Draw  the  shade  down  to  about  on  the  line  of  the  eyes 
when  seated  behind  the  table.  Two  or  three  persons  can 
sit  at  the  table  where  they  can  see  the  interior  of  the  box. 
The  teacher  or  operator  should  stand  at  one  side  of  the 
table  behind  the  curtains.  Here  the  tinters,  colored  pa- 
pers, etc.,  are  in  easy  reach.  The  box  is  now  fully  illum- 
inated by  the  light  that  falls  through  the  opening  and  by 
the  reflected  light  that  enters  the  open  end.  Place  a 
sheet  of  red  paper  in  the  box.  It  is  plainly  visible. 
Now  lay  a  book  over  the  opening  in  the  box.  The  red 
paper  now  appears  to  be  almost  black  in  the  dark  box. 

Remove  the  book  and  paper,  and  place  the  red  tinter 
on  top  of  the  camera  near  the  back.  Slide  it  slowly  for- 
ward toward  the  light,  and  let  the  students  watch  the 
interior  of  the  camera.  When  the  glass  fits  the  frame  and 
covers  the  opening,  the  interior  of  the  camera  appears  to 
be  of  a  very  dark  red,  the  color  being  faintly  visible  near 
the  edge  of  the  opening  at  the  back,  and  fading  away  to 
dead  black  inside  the  camera.  Place  a  sheet  of  white 
paper  in  the  camera,  and  it  appears  a  bright  pink.  The 
fingers  are  rosy,  and  a  white  flower  is  pale  red.  The 
effect  will  be  improved  by  placing  the  cover  of  the  box  on 
edge  just  above  the  opening.  Remove  the  red  tinter,  and 
the  paper  is  again  white.  Place  the  green  tinter  over  the 
opening,  and  the  paper  is  a  pale  grass-green.  Place  the 
violet  tinter  on  the  box,  and  the  paper  is  violet. 

What  has  been  accomplished?  The  light  contains  all 
colors.  The  tinters  act  as  strainers.  They  shut  off  or 
strain  out  all  colors  except  one.    The  paper  capable  of 


reflecting  all  colors  (white)  finds  only  one,  and,  there- 
fore reflects  that  one  and  no  other.  It  would  reflect  it 
perfectly  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  some  white  light  is 
reflected  into  the  back  of  the  box  and  mingles  with  the 
colored  light.  It  is  this  that  causes  the  paper  to  appear 
pink  under  the  red  tinter.  Remove  the  white  paper  and 
put  the  red  tinter  in  place.  Put  a  red  paper  or  red  flower 
in  the  camera.  It  appears  a  deeper  red.  Now  remove 
the  cover  from  the  top  of  the  box,  and  let  the  operator 
hold  the  sheet  of  white  cardboard  upright  on  the  edge  of 
the  box.  Now  gently  tip  it  forward,  and  at  the  same  time 
move  it  backward.  It  acts  as  a  reflector  and  throws  more 
white  light  into  the  box,  and  the  red  flower  changes  its 
shade  of  red,  becoming  lighter  in  shade  as  more  white 
light  mingles  with  the  colored  light. 

Remove  the  flower,  and  place  a  sheet  of  pale  yellow 
paper  in  the  camera.  It  is  now  a  deep  golden  orange, 
and  by  the  aid  of  the  reflector,  the  color  can  be  made  to 
change  from  yellow  to  orange.  The  same  effect  can  be 
produced  by  sliding  the  tinter  back  to  allow  a  thin  sheet 
of  light  to  enter  the  opening.  Remove  the  yellow  paper, 
and  place  a  sheet  of  green  paper  in  the  camera.  It  ap- 
pears neither  red  nor  green,  but  yellow.  The  eye  is  now- 
receiving  two  sensations,  a  sensation  of  red  from  the  red 
light  in  the  camera  and  a  sensation  of  green  from  the 
green  paper  partly  illuminated  by  white  light  that  contains 
green.  The  compound  sensation  we  call  yellow.  By 
sliding  the  tinter  backward,  or  using  the  reflector,  paper 
can  be  made  to  pass  from  green  to  yellow  through  many 
beautiful  tints  and  shades.  Place  a  white  rose  in  the  box, 
and  we  shall  sec  a  pink  rose  with  yellow  leaves.  Place  a 
blue  flower  or  blue  paper  in  the  camera,  and  we  shall  see 
a  purple  flower  or  paper.  Put  the  green  tinter  on  the 
camera.  Now  yellow  paper  is  olive  green,  blue  paper  is 
Nile  green,  bright  red  paper  is  dark  brown.  A  red  rose 
is  almost  black-brown,  while  its  leaves  are  a  vivid  green. 
Slide  the  tinter  forward  and  back  to  observe  the  color 
change.  Try  the  violet  tinter,  and  under  its  violet  light 
every  color  will  suffer  endless  changes  as  the  proportion 
of  white  light  is  allowed  to  mingle  by  means  of  the  reflector 
with  the  colored  light. 

These  experiments,  novel  and  beautilul  as  they  are, 
can  be  greatly  improved  by  using  the  color  camera  in  full 
sunshine.  Place  the  table  close  to  a  sunny  window  in  the 
full  sunlight,  the  best  time  being  between  1 2  and  3  o'clock. 
Draw  the  shade  down  till  its  shadow  just  touches  the  back 
of  the  camera.  Now  the  shaders  of  the  camera  will  fall 
on  the  black  cover  of  the  table,  and  upon  it  will  be  a 
square  of  sunlight  from  the  opening  in  the  box,  this  square 
of  light  being  partly  within  tjie  box,  according  to  the  po- 
sition of  the  sun.  By  tilting  the  box  up  at  the  back  it 
can  be  thrown  inside  the  box,  but  if  the  curtains  are 
closely  drawn  and  the  other  windows  are  darkened,  the 
effects  can  all  be  seen  on  the  table  outside  the  box.  Now 
all  the  experiments  can  be  repeated  with  the  most  brilliant 
results.  With  the  red  tinter  a  sheet  of  bine  paper  appear* 
a  wonderful  purple,  green  is  a  splendid  gold  color,  and 
yellow  a  red  orange.  Every  color,  single  or  compound, 
will  appear  in  marvelous  brilliancy,  and  the  students  will 
be  lost  in  wonder  at  the  endless  combinations  of  tint  and 
shade  of  flowers,  paper,  and  other  materials  under  the 
magic  of  two  lights,  white  light  and  a  colored  light. 

+ 

IVomans'  Journal:  The  national  science  club,  which  has 
its  headquarters  at  Washington,  takes  for  its  object  the  ad- 
vancement of  science  among  women.  There  are  three  classes 
of  members:  students,  specialists,  and  patrons;  and  many 
general  lines  ol  work,  such  as  the  protection  of  birds,  the 
preservation  of  forests,  Ihe  encouragement  of  science  studies 
in  schools,  etc.,  appeal  to  the  entire  body.  This  is  the  only 
hody  of  women  that  ever  held  meetings  in  the  interest  of  pure 
science  in  the  Smithsonian  institution. 
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Simultaneous  Telephony  and  Telegraphy 

Condensed  from  a  Paper  read  by  Charles  Seldon  before  the 
Eighteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  Railway  Telegraph 
Superintendents.    Wilmington,  May  17,  1899 

In  the  tall  of  1885  or  the  spring  of  1886  I  was  as- 
signed to  the  duties  of  experimentation  upon  the  line  of 
simultaneously  telephoning  and  telegraphing  by  the 
method  invented  and  patented  by  Francois  Van  Ryssel- 
berghe,  of  Belgium.  In  order  to  operate  simultaneously 
and  thus  form  what  is  now  known  as  a  "composite  " 
circuit,  it  was  necessary  that  the  abruptness  of  the  wave 
caused  by  the  Morse  signal  should  be  reduced  upon  the 
lines  to  be  used  simultaneously  for  telephone  purposes, 
so  that,  although  the  waves  might  traverse  the  windings 
of  the  telephone,  the  diaphragm  would  move  so  slowly  as 
to  be  at  a  rate  which  the  ear  would  not  disc&rn,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  more  acute  or  rapid  vibrations  or 
waves  caused  by  the  transmission  of  speech  through  the 
means  of  a  transmitter. 

For  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  this  condition,  "gradu- 
ator  "  instruments  were  used.  Every  wire  traversing  the 
line  of  poles  was  "graduated,"  and  at  points  where  cir- 
cuits ended  for  the  purpose  of  taking  battery,  they  were 
again  "  graduated  ;"  and  if,  for  instance,  a  wire  from 
another  line  should  traverse  the  same  set  of  poles  for  a 
distance,  then  that  line  at  the  point  of  joining  and  leav- 
ing the  said  set  of  poles  was  graduated  either  at  those 
points  or  at  its  terminals.  Having  thus  graduated,  or, 
in  other  words,  taken  away  from  the  Morse  wave  its 
acuteness,  it  was  then  feasible  to  take  in  pair  or  in  set  of 
pairs  and  use  the  wires  simultaneously  for  telephonic 
purposes. 

The  experiments  were  perfectly  successful,  and  com- 
mercial conversation  was  carried  on  between  Baltimore  and 
Cumberland,  Md.,  a  distance,  as  the  wires  run,  of  about 
one  hundred  and  ninety-five  miles.  When  we  reached 
Grafton,  W.  Va.,  and  made  experiments  from  that  point 
(which  added  to  the  distance  so  that  it  became  three 
hundred  miles),  the  talk  ceased  to  be  "commercial."' 
It  was  possible  and  successful  to  a  certain  extent,  but 
that  was  all.  The  fact,  however,  of  partial  failure  to 
talk  from  Grafton  was  not  due  to  any  weakness  or  fault 
of  the  system  as  devised  by  Professor  Van  Rysselberghe, 
but  to  the  fact  that  we  had  exceeded  the  distance  that  it 
was  possible  to  satisfactorily  use  the  telephone  over  iron 
wires. 

As  the  company  had  copper  wires  extending  from 
New  York  to  Fostoria,  Ohio,  we  moved  our  outfit  to 
that  point.  Arrangements  were  then  made  with  another 
company  to,  for  a  few  days,  trade  some  iron  wires  for 
copper,  from  Fostoria  to  Chicago,  so  that  a  test  could  be 
made  from  the  Chicago  to  the  New  York  terminal.  In 
Chicago  the  apparatus  was  placed  in  a  room  of  the 
Palmer  hotel  on  Wabash  avenue,  and  in  New  York  in  a 
room  of  the  building  No.  63  Broadway.  The  results  of 
the  experiment  were  eminently  satisfactory,  and  my 
recollection  now  is  that  telephonic  communication  was 
carried  on  over  two  wires,  used  under  the  method  as 
above  explained,  at  the  same  time  that  those  wires  were 
being  operated  for  quadruplex  telegraphing. 

In  more  recent  experiments  made  along  this  line,  and 
for  experimental  purposes  only,  the  station  at  which  we 
wished  to  place  one  set  of  telephones  was  the  terminal 
for  a  polar  duplex  having  a  battery  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  volts  ;  thus  on  reversal  giving  us  a  potential 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  volts.  The  other  terminal  was 
likewise  fitted. 

Up  to  this  time,  I  have  spoken  of  composite  circuits 
wherein  the  telephonic  arrangements  are  placed  in  what 
might  be  known  (tetcphonically)  as  a  metallic  circuit. 
An  arrangement  can  be  made  whereby  a  single  wire  may 
be  made  use  of  for  a  composite  circuit.    Of  course,  as 


must  be  clearly  understood,  the  operation  will  not  be  so 
successful  and  pleasant  to  the  ear,  on  account  of  the 
earth  connections,  and  more  or  less  inductive  effects 
must  be  expected,  and  the  results  will  be  much  less  de- 
sirable than  they  are  now  found  in  straight  telephone 
work  upon  a  metallic  circuit,  as  compared  with  a 
grounded  circuit.  To  make  a  single  circuit  composite 
we  use  the  graduators,  as  before  explained,  and,  going 
to  a  point  on  the  line  just  beyond  them,  connect  through 
the  telephonic  apparatus  and  the  condenser  to  earth. 

+ 

Use  of  the  Magnet  to  Remove  Foreign  Bodies 
from  the  Eye 

WlLLIAHl  A.  FlSIIER.  M.  D.,  in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medual 
A  mutation,  Chicago.  Excerpt 
We  have  reports  of  operations  with  the  Haab  magnet 
that  are  startling,  and  one  would  think  that  the  only 
thing  necessary  to  record  a  brilliant  operation  would  be 
a  patient  with  a  piece  of  metal  in  the  eye  and  a  Haab 
magnet  that  we  could  place  close  to  the  patient,  touch 
the  button,  and  remove  the  piece  of  metal  from  the  mag- 
net. In  fact,  we  have  a  report  of  two  cases  where  the 
magnet  was  successful  in  removing  metal  from  the  interior 
of  the  eye  where  the  eye  and  the  magnet  were  separated 
two  inches  from  each  other.  In  these  two  cases  the  pa- 
tient was  slowly  moved  toward  the  magnet,  and  when  the 
eye  was  separated  two  inches  from  the  magnet,  the  metal 
flew  from  the  eye  to  the  magnet.  I  can  not  say  that  such 
magnets  have  never  been  made,  but  the  ones  now  on  the 
market  have  no  such  power.  If  they  had  that  much  at- 
traction and  no  rheostat,  I  would  not  like  to  subject  one 
of  my  patients  to  such  a  force.  From  all  accounts  that 
I  can  find  of  this  magnet,  they  must  have  originally  been 
made  without  a  rheostat.  In  the  description  of  its  use 
we  are  told  to  place  the  patient  in  an  operating-chair 
which  is  freely  movable  in  all  directions,  then  gradually 
approach  the  magnet  with  the  patient.  No  such  thin*;  is 
necessary  with  this  magnet.  We  place  our  patient  in  a 
comfortable  position  in  an  operating-chair,  or  on  an  oper- 
ating-table, arranging  the  magnet  and  patient  so  the  tip 
of  the  magnet  will  be  in  the  line  along  which  you  expect 
to  draw  the  foreign  body.  When  all  is  ready  and  the  tip 
of  the  magnet  is  in  contact  with  the  cocainized  eye,  we 
gradually  turn  on  the  current.  By  having  a  rheostat  no 
more  force  need  be  used  than  just  enough  to  attract  the 
foreign  body. 

Many  think  the  magnet  impracticable  if  the  metal  in 
the  eye  happened,  as  is  often  the  case,  to  be  a  long  piece 
of  iron  or  steel,  and  lying  crosswise  to  the  magnet.  In 
such  cases  the  attraction  of  the  magnet  might  draw  the 
foreign  body  crosswise  through  the  eye  and  force  it  into 
the  tissues  and  make  extraction  impossible.  The  first 
motion  a  piece  of  iron  or  steel  would  make  that  was  lying 
crosswise  in  the  eye  would  be  to  turn  itself  and  the  point 
of  the  metal  would  approach  the  magnet.  In  using  this 
magnet  we  do  not  adhere  to  the  rules  as  they  arc  iriven 
us,  for  here  we  have  a  rheostat  and  the  ones  described 
must  have  been  made  without  a  rheostat  We  place  the 
patient  and  magnet  in  position,  then  touch  the  tip  of  the 
majjnet  to  the  cocainized  eye  before  using  any  electricity. 
If  the  metal  entered  the  eye  back  of  the  lens,  we  should, 
if  possible,  enlarge  the  opening  and  put  the  oval  tip  of 
the  magnet  into  the  opening  and  gradually  turn  on  the 
current.  If  successful,  we  should  find  the  metal  adhering 
to  the  magnet.  If  we  fail  the  first  time,  we  can  turn  off 
the  current,  and  quickly  turn  on  and  off,  and  in  this  way 
dislodge  the  metal.  If  we  can  not  find  the  original  open- 
ing, there  is  no  objection  to  making  an  opening  in  the 
sclera  back  of  the  lens.  If  we  succeed  in  removing  the 
metal  in  this  manner,  we  are  less  liable  to  destroy  the 
vitreous  than  we  would  be  if  we  introduced  a  small  mag- 
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net  into  the  vitreous,  especially  if  we  introduced  it  mote 
than  one  time,  or  in  more  than  one  direction,  as  we 
usually  do.  If  the  foreign  body  is  removed  in  this  man- 
ner, the  vitreous  is  not  churned  up,  but  a  tract  made  in 
its  entrance  and  another  in  its  exit. 

+ 

Electricity  in  Glass  Making 

A  note  concerning  the  Kroll  process,  which  is  used  in 
an  experimental  plant  at  Cologne,  is  given  in  the  Paris 
Ekclncten.  This  plant  is  said  to  have  given  excellent 
results,  and  to  have  shown  the  superiority  of  that  method 
over  the  usual  one.  The  process  consists  simply  in  the 
use  of  the  electric  furnace  for  fusing  the  raw  materials  for 
the  manufacture  of  glass.  There  is  said  to  be  a  saving 
of  coal  of  "about  three- fifths;"  the  installation  is  much 
more  simple  than  the  furnaces  ordinarily  used;  the  heat- 
ing is  done  without  fear  of  particles  of  carbon  and  ashes 
getting  into  the  glass.  The  heat,  which  in  the  ordinary 
process  is  transmitted  to  the  neighboring  ground  and  is  a 
total  loss,  is  saved,  as  is  also  much  of  the  radiated  heat. 
The  materials  are  fused  by  means  of  the  electric  arc,  and 
only  small  quantities  at  a  time  may  be  melted;  for  in- 
stance, an  ordinary  furnace,  which  requires  thirty  hours 
for  heating  one  charge,  is  in  this  case  replaced  by  one 
which  requires  only  fifteen  minutes;  thus  the  use  of  large 
furnaces  may  be  avoided,  and  the  fusion  may  be  begun  or 
stopped  at  any  time  without  loss  of  energy,  as,  for  in- 
stance, on  Sundays  and  holidays. 

+ 

Various  Topics 

A  lump  ol  sugar  represents  about  as  much  nutriment  as 
an  ounce  of  potato. 

Dr.  Palisa  has  given  the  name  "  Slatin  "  to  the  small 
planet  discovered  by  htm. 

A  Swiss  physician.  Dr.  Otto  Naegeli,  declares  that  the 
best  way  to  overcome  insomnia  is  to  imitate  the  breathing  of 
a  man  who  is  asleep,  and  to  make  the  head  undergo  the  vari- 
ous movements  to  one  side  and  the  other  when  he  is  falling 
asleep  in  a  seat. 

Professor  Daniel  G.  Brinlon,  professor  of  American  arch- 
eology and  linguistics  at  the  university  of  Pennsylvania,  has 
presented  to  the  university  his  entire  collection  of  books  and 
manuscripts  relating  to  the  aboriginal  languages  of  North 
and  South  America. 

Much  has  been  learned  at  the  New  Jersey  experiment 
station  in  contravention  of  the  wide  spread  theory  that  the 
milk  from  tuberculous  cows  is  the  cause  of  much  of  the  con- 
sumption among  human  beings.  For  some  years  the  station 
officials  have  had  under  close  observation  several  tuberculous 
cows,  formerly  part  of  the  station's  general  herd.  When  the 
animals  reacted  under  the  delicate  tuberculin  test,  they  were 
segregated  and  studied.  The  information  obtained  is  valu- 
able, and  reassuring.  An  editorial  correspondent  of  the 
Rural  New  Yorker  says  that  "  the  milk  from  these  cows  has 
been  tested  and  analyzed  again  and  again,  hut  thus  far  no 
germs  have  been  found  in  it.  So  far  as  science  can  deter- 
mine, these  cows  have  produced  clean  and  healthful  milk." 

Mr.  Tcsla  has  a  rival  in  Herr  Orling.  a  Swede,  who  has 
invented  a  torpedo  whirh  can  be  steered  from  the  ship  from 
which  it  is  sent  by  means  of  a  beam  of  light.  The  light,  di- 
rected on  the  torpedo  by  a  reflector,  after  the  manner  of  a 
search-light,  falls  on  two  pieces  of  selenium.  This  mineral 
has  the  properly  of  losing  resistance  to  the  passage  of  an 
electrical  current  through  it  when  the  light  falls  on  it.  Con- 
sequently, at  such  a  time  it  allows  the  passage  of  an  electric 
current  through  it.  Given  a  piece  of  selenium  on  board  the 
torpedo,  and  a  set  of  accumulators  connected  to  it,  one  can 
see  how  the  light  falling  on  the  selenium  can  make  the  cur- 
rent work  an  electric  motor  connected  to  the  rudder.  With 
two  pieces  of  selenium,  two  batteries,  and  two  motors  one  can 
turn  the  rudder  to  right  or  left,  and  keep  the  torpedo  in  the 
proper  course. 


RELIGIOUS 

Catholics  and  the  Bible 

jAvrs  Coswav,  S.  J.,  iti  the  New  York  Sum.    Condensed  fur 
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The  altitude  of  Catholics  toward  the  Holy  Scriptures 
is  that  of  Leo  XIII,  unanimously  accepted  by  the  entire 
Catholic  Church.  The  Church  has  always  regarded  the 
Scriptures  as  an  inheritance,  left  to  her  guardianship  by 
her  divine  founder.  The  authenticity,  integrity  and  in- 
spiration have  been  defined  and  defended  by  various  of 
her  councils.  The  doctrine  of  the  Church  is  that  the 
Scriptures  have  been  at  all  times  looked  upon  as  sacred 
and  divine.  It  is  a  patent,  historic  fact  that  the  Jews 
possessed;. a  certain  definite  collection  of  books,  which 
were  regarded  as  sacred  oracles  of  divine  truth.  This 
collection  went  by  the  name  of  the  Scriptures,  sacred 
Scriptures,  the  Law,  the  Prophets,  the  Books,  etc.  This 
constant  tradition  of  the  Jews  was  sanctioned  by  Christ 
Himself  and  the  Apostles.  The  same  belief  in  the  sacred- 
ness  of  the  Scriptures  we  find  also  in  the  teaching  of  the 
Apostles.  Hence  the  Scriptures  have  always  been 
described  in  the  language  of  the  church  and  the  fathers 
as  communications  of  God  to  man,  as  divine  oracles, 
God  s  letters  to  men,  God's  Word,  and  the  written  Word 
of  God. 

The  teaching  of  the  Church  goes  still  further.  The 
Scriptures  not  only  contain  a  divine  revelation,  but  what 
is  more,  they  are  inspired.  When  we  say  that  a  docu- 
ment is  inspired  we  mean  that  God  is  its  primary  author, 
while  the  human  writer  is  only  its  secondary  author.  The 
Vatican  council  puts  the  idea  of  inspiration  in  the  clear- 
est terms  when  it  says  :  "These  books  the  church  regards 
as  sacred  and  canonical,  not  because  they  were  composed 
by  mere  human  industry  and  subsequently  approved  by 
its  authority,  nor  because  they  contain  a  revelation  with- 
out error ;  but  being  written  by  the  inspiration  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  they  have  God  as  their  author,  and  as  such 
have  been  intrusted  to  the  Church  It  is  authorship  on 
the  part  of  God,  then,  that  constitutes  the  divine  inspir- 
ation. 

It  must  be  of  particular  interest  to  know  the  popes 
mind  upon  the  so-called  "higher  criticism."  There  is  a 
higher  criticism  for  which  the  pope  has  the  highest  pos- 
sible appreciation.  It  is  the  broad  criticism  that  is 
based,  not  on  gratuitous  assumptions,  arbitrary  rules  and 
philological  subtleties,  but  on  thorough  knowledge  t>t 
philosophy  and  dogmatic  theology,  on  familiarity  with 
the  original  languages- of  the  Scriptures  and  of  the  cognate 
idioms,  on  history,  ethnology,  archeology  and  profound 
scientific  research.  To  this  kind  of  higher  criticism  his 
holiness  exhorts  the  scripturist  and  the  student  of  the 
sacred  sciences  generally.  But  for  the  so-called  "higher 
criticism  '  of  the  age,  which  is  based  only  on  grammatical 
subtleties,  philological  hair-splitting  and  historic  sur- 
mises, the  pope  has  no  use. 

Another  point  upon  which  modern  theologians  look 
for  instruction  to  Leo  XIII  is  the  use  of  the  Latin  Vul- 
gate. This  version  of  the  Scriptures  had  been  declared 
authentic  by  the  council  of  Trent.  This  was  an  eyesore 
to  "  higher  critics,  who  consider  themselves  the  divinely 
constituted  custodians  or  rather  restorers  and  demolisli- 
crs  of  the  sacred  text.  A  departure  from  it  would  have 
been,  in  their  eyes,  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be 
wished  for.  I.co  XIII,  however,  far  from  making  any 
innovation  on  this  point,  enforced  anew  the  decree  ol 
Trent,  while  earnestly  inviting  and  exhorting  the  Scrip- 
ture student  in  cases  of  doubt  to  have  recourse  to  the 
original  texts. 

A  few  words  on  the  universal  canon  of  interpretation 
of  the  Scriptures.    On  this  point  the  council  of  Trent 
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issued  the  following  decree  :  "For  the  restraint  of  au- 
dacious minds,  the  sacred  council  decrees  that  no  one, 
relying  on  his  own  prudence  in  matters  of  faith  and 
morals  pertaining  to  the  upbuilding  of  Christian  doctrine, 
distorting  the  Scriptures  to  his  own  opinions,  dare  inter- 
pret the  same  Scriptures  contrary  to  the  meaning  that  our 
Holy  Mother,  the  Church,  held,  and  holds,  whose 
province  it  is  to  judge  of  the  true  meaning  and  interpre- 
tation of  the  Scripture  :  or  also  contrary  to  the  unani- 
mous consent  of  the  fathers."  The  general  rule  to  be 
followed  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  is,  there- 
fore, the  authority  of  the  Church  and  the  unanimous 
consent  of  the  fathers. 

The  reader  who  has  no  knowledge  of  our  Catholic 
commentators  may  be  inclined  to  think  that  the  Catholic 
Scripture  student,  who  has  his  way  thus  marked  out  for 
him,  has  comparatively  easy  work — that  nothing  is  left  to 
private  judgment.  This,  however,  is  a  great  mistake, 
which  may  be  corrected  by  a  mere  glance  at  the  works  of 
any  of  our  great  commentators,  ancient  or  modern. 
The  number  of  texts  whose  meaning  is  determined  by 
the  teaching  of  the  Church  or  the  fathers  is  exceedingly 
small. 

The  Assembly's  Action  on  the  McGiffert  Case" 

New  York  Ei>&*gt!ist  ( Hres  ) 
The  reasons  leading  to  this  action  were  many.  The 
assembly  guarded  itself  against  the  charge  of  latitudinari- 
anism  by  its  doctrinal  deliverance,  and  this  voiced  cor- 
rectly the  sentiments  of  the  majority  of  the  assembly. 
The  Church  as  a  whole  does  not  move  from  a  confessional 
position  to  one  of  comprehension.  But  there  is  a  wide- 
spread dread  of  trials  for  heresy.  Men  have  come  to 
believe  that  they  promote  neither  purity  of  doctrine  nor 
the  aggressive  work  of  the  Church.  Men  are  not  pre- 
pared lightly  to  initiate  another  period  of  strife  and  divi- 
sion. They  have  been  burnt  ;  they  dread  the  fire.  This 
feeling  influenced  many  conservatives  to  vote  for  the  re- 
port of  the  majority.  The  assembly  was  unwilling  to 
'  drive  a  ploughshare"  through  that  presbytery.  No 
doubt  certain  of  the  commissioners  were  influenced  by 
expressions  which  were  interpreted  to  mean  that  Dr.  Mc- 
CiirTert  might  be  led  to  withdraw  from  the  Church  if  no 
threats  were  made  against  him.  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  large  number  of  commissioners,  how  large  no  one 
knows,  were  led  to  sustain  the  majority  report  because  of 
a  deep  sympathy  with  a  policy  of  comprehension  and  be- 
cause of  their  belief  that  the  welfare  of  the  Church  is  best 
promoted  by  an  entire  freedom  in  scholarly  research. 

New  York  Outtotk  find.) 
If  the  New  York  presbytery  does  nothing  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  nothing  will  be  done  ;  if  it  appoints  a  com- 
mittee to  confer  with  Dr.  McGiffert,  it  is,  we  fear,  prob- 
able that  there  will  cither  be  another  heresy  trial,  or  Dr. 
McGiffert  will  withdraw  from  the  Presbyterian  Church  to 
one  which  gives  a  larger  latitude  of  discussion  and  a  more 
cordial  welcome  to  the  investigation  of  scholars.  \S'e 
venture  to  predict  that  he  will  not  be  induced  to  modify 
his  opinions  by  any  pressure  which  can  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  him.   We  base  this  prediction  simply  upon  the 
two  facts  that  he  is  a  scholar  and  that  scholars  do  not 
suffer  their  opinions  to  be  determined  for  them  by  majori- 
ties.  Politicians  sometimes  do  this  :  ministers  sometimes 
do  or  seem  to  do  this  ;  but  scholars  never.     For  the  mo- 
ment a  man  does  this  he  ceases  to  be  a  scholar.    It  is 
for  this  reason  that  mere  resolutions,  of  opinion  adopted 
hy  ecclesiastical  bodies  are  regarded  with  so  slight  respect 
hy  the  world  at  large.    The  opinion  of  Dr.  Green,  of 
Princeton,  concerning  the  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch 
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is  worth  much.  The  vote  of  the  general  assembly  on  the 
same  subject  is  worth  little  or  nothing  ;  partly  because  it 
is  determined  in  considerable  measure  by  men  who  know 
nothing  about  the  subject,  and  partly  because  it  is  deter- 
mined by  men  who  are  considering,  not  what  is  true,  but 
what  is  politic  and  profitable  for  their  Church  or  for  their 
party  in  the  Church.  Truth  is  not  and  can  not  be  settled 
by  majorities. 

The  Minister's  Business  Relation  to  the 
Church 

Chicago  5/mrdW.  Condensed  for  rfhi.it  Opinion 
Much  has  been  said  of  the  church's  business  relation 
to  its  pastor.  It  has  been  insisted,  and  very  justly,  that 
the  church  should  deal  with  the  minister  with  the  same 
exactness,  the  same  promptness,  the  same  sense  of  honor 
that  one  business  man  shows  toward  another.  His  salary 
should  be  regularly  and  promptly  paid,  whether  the  con- 
tributing members  pay  regularly  and  promptly  or  not. 
The  compensation  should  be  precisely  fixed  in  dollars. 
It  should  be  sufficient  in  amount  to  allow  the  pastor  and 
his  family  to  live  at  least  as  comfortably  as  the  average 
family  in  the  church.  But  the  other  side  of  the  matter 
deserves  attention.  The  pastor  owes  a  business  responsi- 
bility to  his  church.  He  has  accepted,  on  certain  terms, 
a  salaried  position.  It  is  needless  to  emphasize  that  the 
minister's  calling  has  moral  and  spiritual  responsibilities 
that  far  exceed  his  business  responsibility  ;  still  there  is  a 
plane  upon  which  he  owes  to  those  who  provide  his 
support  certain  simple  duties  which  should  never  be  for- 
gotten. 

First,  the  minister  has  agreed  to  conduct  to  the  best 
of  his  ability  three  public  services  each  week  of  the  year. 
Two  of  these  services  require  the  presentation  of  sermons 
each  occupying  perhaps  a  half-hour  in  delivery  and  many 
hours  in  preparation.  He  may  set  before  them  a  discourse, 
superficially  pleasing  and  perhaps  helpful  in  incidental 
ways,  which  is  based  upon  a  crude  and  entirely  inade- 
quate study  of  the  Scripture.  Shrinking  from  the  severe 
labor  of  exegesis,  he  may  pad  his  sermon  with  anecdotes, 
culled  from  homiletic  cyclopedias  instead  of  from  life. 
The  people  expect  his  best.  If  they  are  unable  to  detect 
the  difference  between  his  best  and  his  second  or  third 
best,  that  is  their  misfortune,  not  his  justification. 

The  minister  is  responsible  for  the  preaching  of  as 
good  sermons  as  he  can  make,  he  also  owes  to  his  church 
a  conscientious  use  of  such  time  during  the  week  as  re- 
mains to  him  apart  from  sermon  making.  Men  in  most 
other  professions  expect  to  work  about  fifty  hours  a  week. 
If  they  are  ambitious  and  industrious,  they  are  apt  to  do 
a  good  deal  more  than  that.  The  minister  should  not 
do  less.  Since  Sunday  is  his  hardest  day  instead  of  his 
rest-day.  he  is  fully  entitled  to  a  rest-day  during  the  week. 
As  to  the  disposition  of  his  time,  the  minister  must  be  his 
own  judge.  If  he  exacts  from  himself  the  same  industry 
and  application  that  men  in  business  life  arc  forced  to 
maintain,  he  may  rest  assured  that  he  is  earning  his 
salary. 

Heing  paid  to  conduct  two  preaching  services  each 
Sunday,  nothing  should  be  substituted  which  relieves 
him  of  a  part  of  the  labor  without  diminishing  his  remu- 
neration. The  annual  vacation  should  be  regarded  in  a 
business  way.  If  it  is  definitely  stipulated  in  his  engage- 
ment, let  both  parties  scrupulously  observe  the  terms. 
There  arc  those  who  feel,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  a 
pastor  in  receipt  of  a  comfortable  salary  should  not  regu- 
larly seek  to  add  to  his  income  by  supplying  other  churches 
during  his  vacation.  The  reasoning  of  these  people  is 
that  a  pastor  is  granted  a  vacation  that  he  may  give  his 
time  wholly  to  recreation  and  rest,  which  he  is  supposed 
to  need  in  order  to  render  his  ten  or  eleven  months'  sen  ice 
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effective.  Every  one  recognizes  that  the  self-sacrifice  of 
some  noble  pastors  who  are  willing  to  give  part  of  their 
vacation  to  preaching  in  small  country  churches  where 
the  financial  element  is  too  small  to  be  considered,  is  de- 
serving only  of  praise.  It  may  be  added  that,  in  all  save 
a  few  cases,  the  financial  rewards  of  the  ministry  are  quite 
below  comparison  with  those  of  any  calling  of  equal  de- 
mands, except  teaching ;  and  that  we  have  no  sympathy 
with  those  who  would  accuse  the  minister  of  earning  a 
living  easily. 

+ 

The  Real  Founder  of  Christian  Science 

May  BiaikvHHHPs  Atagatint.    Edinburgh.    (New  York.  L.  Scott 
Pub.  Co.)  Excerpt 

I  trust  that  I  am  giving  Mrs.  Mary  Baker  G.  Eddy 
no  offense  when  I  say  that  in  claiming  to  be  the  founder 
of  Christian  Science  she  is  not  telling  the  strict  truth. 
The  real  founder  was  a  certain  Phineas  P.  Quimby,  who 
was  in  business  as  a  blacksmith  in  a  small  New  England 
town  in  the  early  sixties.  In  his  spare  time  he  practised 
healing  by  mental  suggestion,  with  such  success  that  pa- 
tients flocked  to  him  from  all  parts  of  the  state,  and 
among  them  came  Mrs.  Eddy,  who  was  suffering  from 
some  nervous  disorder  that  defied  medical  skill.  Ouimby 
was  contemptibly  wanting  in  enterprise  ;  though  it  was 
patent  to  all  that  there  was  money  in  the  thing,  he  con- 
tinued to  give  his  services  for  nothing,  and  even  to  impart 
the  theory  of  his  practice  to  any  of  his  patients  who  cared 
to  listen  to  him.  Mrs.  Eddy  returned  home  full  of  new 
thoughts.  She  realized  at  once  the  defects  and  the  pos- 
sibilities of  her  master's  teaching.  He  used  the  Bible  for 
his  cures ;  he  argued  that  of  the  two  commands  laid 
upon  the  apostles — to  preach  the  gospel  and  to  heal  the 
sick — the  church  had  obeyed  the  first  and  neglected  the 
second.  Therein  were  endless  possibilities  ;  but  he  had 
not  ambition  enough  to  push  the  matter  to  its  logical 
end,  to  break  from  the  common  herd  of  faith-healers  and 
church-goers,  and  proclaim  himself  the  apostte  of  a  new 
revelation  after  the  order  of  Joseph  Smith,  the  founder 
of  the  Mormons. 

Now  Mary  Baker  G.  Eddy  is  before  all  things  an  ex- 
cellent woman  of  business  She  knew  that  a  sect  more  or 
less  does  not  count  for  much  in  a  country  like  America, 
where  they  are  numbered  by  hundreds.  But  here,  ready 
to  her  hand,  was  the  material  for  a  religious  sect  of  a 
novel  kind,  that  should  minister  to  the  two  wants  for 
which  mankind  is  always  ready  to  pay  without  expecting 
any  return  in  this  world's  goods — medicine  for  the  soul 
and  medicine  for  the  body.  Any  medical  directory  will 
enable  you  to  arrive  approximately  at  the  annual  sum  that 
it  spends  in  the  latter  direction  if  you  assume  that  every 
doctor  in  the  list  is  making  an  average  of  at  least  £500 
a  year.  Mrs.  Eddy  tells  us  that  she  spent  three  years  in 
retirement  "to  search  the  scriptures  and  ponder  her  mis- 
sion." and  no  one  can  say  that  they  were  years  ill-spent, 
since  they  were  the  incubation  period  of  "Science  and 
Health,"  and  her  Metaphysical  college.  And  so,  when 
she  claims  to  have  discovered  Christian  Science,  as  she 
does  with  much  unnecessary  warmth  of  language,  she  is 
doing  herself  an  injustice.  In  reality  she  played  Shakes- 
peare to  Phineas  P.  Ouimby  s  Boccaccio  ;  she  stole  the 
idea  and  made  a  masterpiece  of  it,  as  many  other  great 
artists  have  done  before  her. 

* 

Pittsburg  CiMc/iV  .•  The  "  Old  Catholics  "  are  making  a 
struggle  for  life  in  Switzerland.  They  have  obtained  from 
the  federal  tribunal  a  decree  compelling  the  canton  of  St.  ('.all 
to  recognize  them  as  the  '•  official  church,"  and  they  are  en- 
deavoring to  develop  and  improve  their  faculty  of  theology 
at  the  University  of  Berne— if  the  state  will  only  enable  them 
to  do  so  with  public  funds. 


The  Baptist  Meetings 

The  national  societies  of  the  Baptist  denomination 
met  this  year  in  San  Francisco,  May  24  June  1.  The 
first  sessions  were  given  over  to  the  Women's  home 
mission  society ;  president,  Mrs,  J.  N.  Crouse.  Worl. 
at  ninety  stations  in  thirty-seven  states,  under  the 
direction  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-lour  missionaries, 
has  been  prosecuted.  Six  and  a-half  million  pages  of 
literature  have  been  distributed. 

The  American  Baptist  education  society  reported 
additional  endowments  aggregating  $100,000,  and  the 
accumulation  of  property  to  the  value  of  about  the 
same  sum.  A  proposal  to  establish  a  theological  semi- 
nary on  the  Pacific  coast  was  discussed.  Rev.  A.  H 
Strong  was  elected  president. 

The  publication  society,  during  the  seventy-fifth  year 
of  its  existence,  printed  books,  pamphlets,  periodicals, 
tracts,  etc.,  to  the  number  of  46,512,104.  In  the  pub- 
lishing department  we  find  that  during  the  seventy-five 
years  of  its  history  the  society  has  issued  2,788  books, 
pamphlets,  periodicals,  tracts,  etc.  The  total  issues  of 
these  publications  amount  to  767,339,534  copies.  The 
society  is  now  issuing  nineteen  different  Sunday-school 
papers  and  periodicals,  which  during  the  past  year 
reached  a  circulation  of  44,206,000  copies.  The  re- 
ceipts in  the  publishing  department  for  the  first  fiftv 
years  of  the  society's  history,  were  $3,062,038.85.  For 
the  last  twenty-five  years  they  have  been  $1 1,291, 351.61, 
Samuel  A.  Crozer  was  made  president. 

In  1S96,  in  order  that  a  better  understanding  of  work- 
ing methods  might  prevail  among  the  societies,  a  com 
mission  of  systematic  beneficence  was  created.  Its  re- 
port was  accepted  and  the  commission  continued  for  an- 
other period  of  three  years. 

The  treasurer  of  the  missionary  union  has  received 
from  all  sources  the  sum  of  $6*6,884.85.  The  expendi- 
tures were:  Appropriations  for  the  year  1898-99,  $54^- 
757.46  ;  added  to  permanent  funds  and  bond  accounts. 

35°-34;  debt  April  1,  1898,  $68,120.85;  total 
$681,228.65. 

The  statistics  show  that  in  nominally  Christian  land- 
the  union  has  1,558  preachers,  971  churches,  105.11- 
church  members,  and  81,326  Sunday-school  scholar*. 
There  were  8, 230  baptisms  last  year.  In  non-Christian 
lands  there  arc  1,274  preachers,  844  churches,  100,  iSy 
members,  and  34.603  in  Sunday-schools.  The  baptisms 
numbered  4,873. 

The  last  sessions  were  devoted  to  the  work  of  the 
home  mission  society,  Stephen  Greene,  president.  Re- 
ceipts during  the  year  amounted  to  $461,892.  One 
thousand  missionaries  were  employed,  forty-one  school* 
maintained,  and  sixty-eight  churches  were  given  financial 
aid. 

4- 

Various  Topics 

Wittenberg  college,  at  Springfield,  O.,  one  of  the  oldest 
Lutheran  educational  institutions,  has  decided  to  admit 
women  to  the  theological  seminary,  and  upon  completion  o: 
the  course  to  confer  the  degree  of  B.  D.  upon  them,  the  same 
as  the  men. 

A  dispatch  from  Rome,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the 
C,l»bc  D<»«nrat  of  St.  I>ouis,  conveys  the  intelligence  that 
the  pope  will  abolish  the  veto  at  papal  elections,  and  make 
these  elections  absolutely  independent.  For  two  or  three 
centuries  the  papacy  was  under  the  special  protection  ot 
three  of  the  European  powers — the  "  Holy  Roman  Empire.  ' 
now  divided  into  the  empires  of  Germany  and  Austria-Hun- 
gary, France  and  Spain.  In  return  for  this  protection,  the 
three  powers  named  had  given  to  them  the  right  of  objecting 
to  the  election  ot  any  of  the  cardinals  proposed  for  the  holy 
see  when  it  became  vacant. 
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LETTERS  AND  ART 

The  Hope  of  French  Literature 

Stettisk  Rtvuw,  Edinburgh  (New  York  :  L.  Sxx>tt  Pub.  Co.)  Con- 
densed for  Public  Opinion 

There  is  one  redeeming  feature — and  perhaps  but  one 
—in  the  conduct  of  French  men  of  letters  during  the 
present  period,  the  very  agony  of  decadence  though  it 
may  be.  They  are  possessed  by  the  enthusiasm — one 
might  even  go  further  and  say  the  fanaticism — of  their 
art.  Zola,  indeed,  says  that  he  is  not  an  artist,  but 
merely  an  ouvrier.  But  he  preaches  the  gospel  of  work  : 
'  In  all  my  struggles  and  fits  of  despair,  I  have  had  but 
one  remedy — work."  And  Zola  has  practised  what  he 
has  preached.  There  is  no  more  question  as  to  the  labor 
he  has  expended  over  his  work  then  there  is  as  to  the 
moral  earnestness  which  has  caused  him  to  endeavor  to 
do  justice  to  Dreyfus,  whom  he  believes  to  have  been 
shamefully  used,  even  although  the  effort  has  meant  for 
him  exile  and  the  loss  of  fortune.  And  however  .demoral- 
izing or  degrading  may  be  the  results  achieved  by  those 
of  the  naturalists  who  aim  at  being  artists  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  word,  their  desire  to  attain  perfection  has 
been  nothing  short  of  a  passion.  Edward  de  Goncourt 
iiid  of  his  brother  Jules,  "  He  was  slain  by  style.  "  Flau- 
bert, the  author  of  "Madame  Bovary'and  "Salammbo" 
was  in  torture  while  he  was  engaged  in  composition.  He 
demanded  similar  perfection  of  his  pupils.  Of  Guy  de 
Maupassant,  the  most  promising  and  most  unfortunate 
of  them  all,  Mme.  Blaze  de  Bury  says:  "He  waited  to 
make  his  debut  till  his  master,  Flaubert,  was  satisfied 
with  his  productions. " 

Ample  proof  is,  indeed,  to  hand  that  even  in  the 
agony  of  decadence  French  literature  is  as  notable  for 
virility  as  ever,  that  it  is  still  the  most  vigorous  literature 
in  the  world.  If  only  this  remarkable  and  varied  energy, 
this  passion  for  art,  could  be  diverted  to  other  and 
nobler  ends  !  If  only  the  French  would  allow  the  ape 
and  tiger  to  die  out  of  their  lives  and  their  literature!  Is  it 
quite  useless  even  now  to  cherish  some  such  aspiration  ? 
In  answer  to  this  it  may  at  least  be  said  that  there  are  not 
wanting  "bits  of  blue  sky."  Take  the  theater,  where 
undoubtedly  the  decadence  has  been  seen  at  its  worst. 
M.  Filon  says,  "  Whether  it  be  a  matter  of  rejoicing  or  of 
allliction,  France  is  in  the  best  of  health,  and  whatever 
the  world  may  say,  shows  no  signs  of  mental  disease.  I 
can  not  discern  the  dismal  symptoms  which  are  described 
with  such  melancholy  pleasure,  or  if  I  do  discern  them, 
they  seem  to  mc  unimportant,  or  even  if  a  few  of  them 
are  important,  they  are  counterbalanced  by  reassuring 
phenomena. "  Among  these  reassuring  phenomena  is  un- 
doubtedly the  fact  that  the  greatest  of  recent  dramatic 
successes  in  France  is  M.  Rostrand's  "  Cyrano  de  Ber- 
gerac,"  the  triumph  not  of  debasing  sensuality  or  of  still 
more  debasing  cynicism,  but  of  old  and  ever  fresh  ro- 
mance, of  self-sacrifice  carried  to  heroic  heights,  of  that 
brilliant  yet  simple  gayety  in  which  France  is  exhibited  at 
her  best. 

There  are  other  encouraging  symptoms.  Such  is  the 
rise  of  a  school  of  novelists  that  has  no  fellowship  with 
the  unfruitful  works  either  of  Zola  or  "Gyp,"  with 
Nordauesque  degeneration  or  sub-Voltairean  cynicism. 
In  the  same  line  of  tendency  is  the  fact  that  all  the  abler 
of  the  younger  school  of  French  critics  have  joined  the 
movement  of  reaction  which  has  undoubtedly  set  in 
against  naturalism.  The  ablest  of  these,  as  has  already 
been  said,  is  M.  Ferdinand  Brunetiere.  M.  Brunetiere 
has  not  only  assailed  the  naturalists  on  the  score  of  their 
imperfect  art,  declaring  that  even  Flaubert,  who  "knows 
his  trade,"  is  inferior  to  George  Kliot,  but  he  has  attacked 
Zola  on  much  higher  grounds.    He  objects,  for  example, 


to  Zola's  "  La  Faute  de  l'Abbe  Mouret,"  and  its  author, 
"because  the  book  is  full  of  revolting  pictures  of  in- 
decency, of  gross  impiety,  and  of  repulsive  cynicism." 
M.  Brunetiere  is  not  only  a  critic  in  art  and  in  ethics,  but 
he  is  a  prophet — though  one,  as  has  already  been  seen, 
with  a  distinctly  patriotic  bias.  The  conclusion  he  comes 
to  in  his  admirable  "Manual  of  the  History  of  French 
Literature  "  is  that  "After  having  been  individualist  in 
the  hands  of  the  romanticists,  and  impersonal  in  those  of 
the  naturalists,  modern  French  literature  considered  as  a 
whole  has  again  become  social.  Finally,  if  it  be  essen- 
tially characteristic  of  a  social  literature  that  it  tends 
towards  the  '  perfecting  of  civil  life,'  or  as  we  should  say 
today,  toward  the  progress  of  civilization,  what  more 
could  we  add  ?  For  four  hundred  years  our  literature 
and  even  our  language  have  enabled  us  to  promote  both 
the  greatness  of  France  and  the  good  of  humanity.  Who 
would  not  sacrifice  to  this  generous  ideal  something  of 
his  '  individualism '  and  the  strange  vanity  of  being  alone 
in  admiring  and  understanding  himself.'  "  In  words  like 
these,  we  have  something  more  than  a  hope,  we  have  a 
cue.  Let  France  cast  from  her  the  last  rags  of  Napoleon- 
ism  in  politics  and  literature  alike.  Let  her  aim  at  being 
"  social  "  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  Let  her  make 
the  sanctity  of  the  family  the  supreme  note  in  that  fiction 
which  is  now  nine-tenths  ol  literature. 

+ 

The  Kipling  Hysteria 

Henry  Ai  stin,  in  the  Chicago  Dial.     Condensed  for  Public 
Opinion 

Only  the  hardihood  of  intense  conviction,  coupled 
with  a  stern  sense  of  duty,  impels  men,  as  a  rule,  to  ad- 
vance an  opinion  diametrically  opposite  to  the  general,  at 
a  time  when  that  general  opinion  has  developed  into  a 
cult,  and  a  cult  militant  to  boot.  But  there  is  always 
high  need,  in  all  matters  human,  of  men  who  are  willing 
to  stand  alone  or  with  few  at  their  side.  Now  we  have 
recently  been  commanded  by  a  storm  of  tongues  to  con- 
sider that  the  true  poetic  heir  of  Alfred  the  Great  has 
arrived  in  the  picturesque  person  of  Rudyard  Kipling. 
He  has  been  acclaimed  the  laureate  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race,  and  a  prodigious  amount  of  hysterical  and  chimer- 
ical stuff  has  been  written  of  him  and  even  to  him. 

To  this  hysteria  of  unreasoned  admiration,  to  this  toy 
tempest  of  flatulent  adulation,  the  dangerous  illness  of 
this  forceful  and  brilliant  writer  naturally  gave  in- 
crease. But  already  signs  of  a  reaction  are  appearing. 
Trained  minds  are  beginning  to  question  the  new  gospel 
of  poesy  and  morals,  art  and  ethics,  as  enunciated  by  and 
personified  in  this  immensely  clever  and  uniquely  interest- 
ing Englishman.  Dr.  Felix  Adlcr  recently,  while  cheer- 
fully admitting  the  talents  of  Kipling,  dared  to  denounce 
his  teachings  as  a  gospel  of  force,  pernicious  in  the  ex- 
treme and  antagonistic  to  the  true  spirit  of  democracy  and 
of  civilization.  It  is  not,  however,  with  Kipling's  jingo- 
ism and  frank  cynicism  toward  inferior  races,  as  the  apos- 
tle of  force,  of  might  against  right,  that  literature  is  con- 
cerned, except  inasmuch  as  these  essentially  pagan  and 
very  antiquated  sentiments  might  be  shown  to  affect 
his  art. 

In  the  loftier  region  of  poetry,  what  has  Kipling  done 
that  should  make  him  a  laureate  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race, 
even  supposing  there  were  such  a  thing?  Can  any  calmly 
critical  mind  regard  the  "  Barrack-Room  Ballads "  as 
more  than  clever  ephemeralities,  destined  not  even  to  the 
same  place  in  future  literary  estimation  as  Lowell's  "Big- 
low  Papers"  now  hold?  The  " Mary  Gloster,"  though 
somewhat  too  risque;,  virginibus  puerisquc,  is  a  piece  of 
rare  power;  and  some  other  things  in  likewise  undoubt- 
edly entitle  Kipling  to  serious  consideration  as  a  poet. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  arc  not  the  most  of  his  verses  on 
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the  same  plane  with  the  work  of  many  minor  English  and 
American  poets;  and  are  not  some,  which  have  achieved 
wide  popularity,  echoes  of  other  bards  ?  Such  phrases  as 
Euchred  God  Almighty's  storm,"  "Bluffed  the  Eternal 
Sea,"  must  have  raised  an  amused  and  flattered  smile  on 
Bret  Harte's  face;  and  the  metrical  manner  of  "The  Vam- 
pire" is  that  of  Poe  in  his  ballad  of  "Annabel  Lee" — a 
rather  bad  manner,  too,  in  some  thinking,  or  at  least,  one 
close  to  triviality.  The  phrase  "  hank  of  hair,"  by  the 
bye,  is  "reminisced"  from  Browning's  poem  "James 
Lee's  Wife."  As  for  the  much-belauded  "Recessional," 
while  the  sentiment,  aside  from  laying  claim  to  Jehovah 
as  peculiarly  the  God  of  the  English,  is  far  healthier, 
saner,  and  more  to  the  purpose  of  civilization,  than  much 
of  Kipling's,  who  will  seriously  assert  that  so  far  as  tech- 
nique or  style  goes  there  are  not  a  dozen  Englishmen  who 
could  have  put  the  case  as  well  or  better? 

Must  not  a  great  poet  be  a  reflector,  at  least,  if  not  an 
inspirer,  of  the  noblest  passions  of  his  age  and  of  the  un- 
folding spirit  of  general  humanity  ?  How  much  nobler 
than  anything  Kipling  has  casually  emitted  in  his  glorifi- 
cations of  force  or  his  clanging  apotheoses  of  machinery. 
British  muscle  and  British  trade,  arc  these  quiet  lines  of 
Kennell  Rodd — a  name  dimly  known  to  his  own  country- 
men, and  not  at  all  to  us  !  Singing  to  future  men  of  future 
man,  this  poet  declares: 

They  shall  build  their  new  romances,  new  dreams  of  a  world 
to  be; 

Conceive  a  sublimer  outcome  than  the  end  of  the  world  we 
see; 

And  iheir  maids  shall  be  pure  as  morning  and  their  youth 

shall  be  taught  no  lie; 
But  all  shall  be  smooth  and  open  to  all  men  beneath  the  sky. 
And  the  shadows  shall  pass  that  we  dwell  in,  till  under  the 

self-same  sun 

The  names  of  the  myriad  nations  are  writ  in  the  name  of  one. 

Not  writ  by  the  sword,  O  ye  semi-civilized  apostles  and 
disciples  of  force  and  fraud,  but  by  the  pen.  That  Kip- 
ling may  break  away  from  false  ideals,  and  renounce  bad 
literary  manners,  remains  a  hope.  He  is  yet  gloriously 
young,  and  to  youth  all  things  are  possible. 

+ 

A  Performance  of  Ibsen's  "Ghosts" 
The  most  capable  performance  ever  given  in  this 
country  of  one  of  Henrik  Ibsen's  plays  was  seen  at  the 
Carnegie  lyceum,  New  York,  May  20,  where  the  drama 
"Ghosts"'  was  played  by  Miss  Mary  Shaw  (Mrs.  Alving), 
Mr.  John  Blair,  (Oswald  Alving),  Mr.  William  Beach 
(Pastor  Manders),  Miss  Edith  Kenward  (Regina),  and  Mr. 
Franz  Reicher  (Engstrand).  The  three  last  named  char- 
acters were  not  played  with  notable  skill,  but  the  work 
of  Miss  Shaw  and  Mr.  Blair,  together  with  the  excellent 
stage  management  of  Emmanuel  Reicher,  convinced  a 
large  audience  that  Ibsen  is  a  master  of  stagecraft  as  well 
as  a  writer  of  psychological  studies  in  dramatic  form.  This 
is  no  small  triumph  for  these  actors,  and  it  is,  besides, 
an  indication  that  those  theatrical  managers  who  suppose 
that  there  is  no  "market"  for  legitimate  drama  of  the 
first  rank  are  entirely  mistaken.  A  play  containing  such 
a  scene  as  that  of  Mrs.  Alving 's  revelations  to  Manders 
and  Oswalds  outbreak  of  madness,  traced  so  skilfully 
from  the  debauchery  of  his  father — such  scenes,  presented 
as  they  were  by  Miss  Shaw  and  Mr.  Blair,  would  insure  a 
dramatic  success  if  not  one  of  the  two-hundred-night 
runs  that  are  enjoyed  by  cheap  farces  and  vulgar  melo- 
dramas. 

The  performance  was  in  the  main  highly  praised  by 
all  the  New  York  critics  except  Mr.  Hilary  Bell  of  the 
Presf,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  opinions  as  to  the 
availability  of  the  drama  for  theatrical  presentation. 
Most  of  these  critics,  who  were  not  at  all  shocked  by  the 


type  of  play  so  often  seen  here,  in  which  the  lowest  pas- 
sions are  the  essence,  are  very  doubtful  of  the  propriety 
of  "Ghosts."  The  Times  thinks  that  "its  philosophy  is 
neither  wise  nor  uplifting.  It  indicates  no  possible  way 
out  of  the  difficulties  which,  it  assumes,  beset  the  social 
structure.  It  is  strumous  and  unwholesome,  and  its  ul- 
timate effect  is  depressing."  The  statement  that  its 
philosophy  is  unwise  will  sound  strange  to  those  who  have 
supposed  that  the  "philosophy"  expressed  in  the  text, 
"  The  wages  of  sin  is  death,  "  is  of  the  soundest.  The 
Evening  Sun's  critic  thinks  that  there  ought  to  be  "a  law 
to  prevent  this  most  bestial  and  horrible  of  dramas  from 
being  presented  in  any  theater  which  women  attend." 
The  same  critic  characterizes  Mr.  Blair's  performance  as 
"a  remarkably  fine  piece  of  acting,  but  in  the  scene 
where  the  youth  goes  mad  he  acted  with  such  sickening 
realism  that  most  of  the  audience  felt  disgusted."  The 
actor  will  be  quite  justified  in  thinking  that  this  is  the 
greatest  compliment  he  could  have  received.  The  WortJ 
thinks  "there  is  a  question  whether  its  terrible  realism 
has  a  legitimate  place  before  the  mixed  audiences  that 
attend  American  playhouses,"  while  the  Press  declares  that 
"  "Ghosts'  has  no  proper  place  in  the  theater,  nor  is  there 
any  ardent  desire  among  people  of  healthy  mind  to  wit- 
ness this  unholy  work.  Unless  the  keenest  understanding, 
the  closest  sympathy,  and  the  most  adroit  talent  are  ap- 
plied to  his  dramatic  interpretation,  Henrik  Ibsen  would 
better  be  left  undisturbed  in  the  library.  "  "  Such  matter,' 
remarks  the  Sun,  "would  be  better  left  unwritten,  even 
when  its  literary  and  dramatic  merits  arc  great.  It  is  in- 
juriously depressing  to  those  who  enjoy  it  and  intolerably 
repulsive  toothers."  This  is  the  gratuitous  supposition  of 
one  man  ;  the  actual  feeling  of  the  audience  was  probably 
more  nearly  expressed  by  a  witness  of  the  play  who  was 
heard  to  declare  that  he  had  "enjoyed  a  terrible  exper- 
ience." 

* 

Mrs.  Higginson:  Idealist  and  Realist 

Ku/.ahk  ril  A.  Yore,  in  the  Mav  Ovtrland  Monthly.  Condensed 
for  Prune  Opinion 

Poetry  and  idealism  are  usually  deemed  inseparable, 
and  undoubtedly  the  majority  of  poets  arc  idealists.  It 
is  not  uncommon  for  the  writer  of  verse  to  achieve  suc- 
cess in  other  lines  of  literature ;  but  the  work  of  such 
almost  invariably  belongs  to  the  idealistic  school,  and 
it  is  very  unusual  for  a  poet,  whose  verse  has  not  only 
possessed  so  high  a  merit  as  to  win  for  it  national  reputa- 
tion, but  has  been  characterized  by  the  vivid  imager}-, 
deep  feeling,  and  intensity  of  the  idealist, — to  achieve 
success  as  the  author  of  stories  of  a  distinctive  and  pro- 
nounced realistic  nature.  In  the  character  of  Ella  Hig- 
ginson, the  rising  young  author  and  poet,  we  have  both 
the  idealist  and  realist,  cachas  strongly  developed  as  they 
arc  distinct.  Mrs.  Higginson 's  reputation  as  the  writer 
of  some  of  the  best  verse  and  cleverest  short  stories  from 
the  far  west,  has  long  been  established  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
and  during  the  last  three  or  four  years  her  work  has  at- 
tracted much  attention  in  the  literary  world.  The  collect- 
ing of  her  most  popular  short  stories  and  their  recent 
publication  in  book  form  has  called  forth  such  warm 
praise  from  the  best  critics  in  America  and  England,  thai 
any  facts  relating  to  her  work  or  herself  are  of  much  in- 
terest to  the  reading  public,  and  particularly  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Pacific  coast,  who  have  from  the  first  rising  of 
this  bright  light  in  the  literary  horizon  of  the  west  proph- 
esied for  her  the  brilliant  success  she  is  so  rapidly  winning. 

The  first  recognition  won  by  this  versatile  writer  was 
as  a  poet.  A  few  years  ago  there  appeared  in  various 
eastern  and  Pacific  coast  publications  frequent  bits  of 
verse  of  such  high  merit,  fraught  with  so  much  feeling 
and  possessing  so  sensuous  a  charm,  that  they  sprang  into 
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immediate  prominence.  M.wy  of  them  were  widely 
copied  by  the  newspapers  cast  and  west,  and  republished 
in  the  leading  reviews  of  London  and  the  east.  One 
which  attracted  universal  attention  was  "  God's  Creed, " 
particularly  the  stanza  : 

Forgive  me  that  I  hear  thy  creeds 
Unawed  and  unafraid  ; 

They  are  too  small  for  one  whose  ears 
Have  heard  God's  organ  played — 

Who  in  wide,  noble  solitudes 
In  simple  faith  hath  prayed. 
Although  her  success  as  a  poet  is  enviable,  it  is  as  a 
short-story  writer  that  she  is  winning  her  greatest  fame. 
Her  style  is  strong,  powerful  and  realistic.  The  minor 
strain  that  runs  through  many  of  her  stories  is  brightened 
by  unexpected  touches  of  quaint  humor.  She  is  never 
sensational,  nor  can  she  be  called  an  emotional  writer; 
but  she  writes  from  the  heart,  of  the  plain,  every-day  folk 
she  meets,  and  consequently  she  touches  the  heart.  Her 
stories  are  unpretentious  tales  of  common  people,  told 
simply  and  naturally,  yet  so  vivid  and  graphic  are  they, 
that  they  charm  the  reader  from  first  to  last.  She  is  as 
keen  a  student  of  human  nature  as  she  is  a  close  observer 
of  incident  and  dctait,  and  her  sympathetic  comprehen- 
sion of  the  trials  and  joys,  the  hardships  and  romances,  of 
the  humble,  hard-working  people  who  constitute  her 
characters,  and  her  ability  to  interpret  them  with  such 
dramatic  power  and  delicacy  of  touch  as  to  make  the  com- 
monplace beautiful,  are  among  the  strongest  features  of 
her  work. 

+ 

Various  Topics 

John  Smart,  one  of  the  last  of  the  okl  English  school  of 
landscape  painters— the  school  of  Crome  and  Gainsborough 
and  Prout— died  at  London  June  1. 

In  the  past  theatrical  season  one  hundred  and  fourteen 
new  plays  were  given  in  New  York.  Of  these  ten  were 
acted  in  German,  sixty-four  were  the  work  of  American 
writers,  thirteen  were  acknowledged  adaptations  of  French 
originals,  nineteen  were  by  Englishmen,  and  German  writers 
supplied  the  original  for  four. 

A  1'arts  correspondent  says  that  Massenet's  new  opera, 
••  Cendrillon."  produced  at  the  Opera  Comiquc  May  24.  is  a 
disappointment.  The  music  is  graceful,  with  captivating 
passages,  but  it  docs  not  contain  a  new  idea  or  inspiration 
in  any  one  of  its  four  acts.  M.  Henri  Cain's  adaptation  ot 
the  text  of  Perault's  fairy  tale  is  commonplace. 

Here  is  another  outrageous  piece  of  pandering  to  vulgar 
curio«ity  :  Victor  Hugo's  love  letters  to  his  betrothed  are 
about  to  be  published  in  Paris.  These  were  in  the  form  of 
little  notes  slipped  quietly  into  the  young  lady's  hand  during 
visits  which  gave  the  lovers  no  opportunity  for  private  speech. 
Celebrities  in  the  next  century  will  either  cease  to  write  let- 
ters or  take  care  that  all  their  correspondence  is  destroyed 
after  the  recipient  has  perused  it. 

Brooklyn  Eagle :  The  death  of  Hortcnse  Rhea,  the 
French  actress,  will  cause  hardly  a  breath  of  comment  in 
New  York  and  none  at  all  in  her  own  country,  but  in  the 
smaller  cities,  from  Atlanta  to  Minneapolis,  it  will  leave  a 
real  void  and  she  will  be  sincerely  mourned.  That  she  was 
able  to  convince  a  great  portion  of  America  that  she  was  a 
great  actress  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  she  was  not  is  a 
small  matter.  Her  deception  never  did  any  body  much  harm 
and  perhaps  it  was  commendable  rather  than  otherwise. 

Mew  York  'limes  :  An  important  and  interesting  posthu- 
mous work  of  Alphonse  Daudet  has  ,iust  appeared  in  Paris. 
The  volume  is  a  collection  of  the  novelist's  memoranda  ot 
conversations,  marginalia  from  his  library,  and  the  outlines 
and  vague  plots  of  stories  that  were  never  written.  Included 
is  the  framework  of  a  long  novel  on  which  Daudet  had  set 
his  heart.  It  is  called  ••  Li  C'ravanc,"  and  so  near  and  dear 
was  it  to  the  master  that  neither  Ins  son  nor  brother  had  dared 
«o  lay  pen  to  it. 


MISCELLANY 

Secretary  Hay  on  the  Copyright  Law 

Secretary  of  State  Hay  has  written  the  following  let- 
ter to  Alfred  Austin,  the  British  poet  laureate,  in  reply  to 
his  communication  on  the  subject  of  the  international 
copyright  law  : 


....  I  think  you  do  something  less  than  justice  to  the 
law  itself,  and  to  the  congress  that  enacted  it.  It  is,  I  ven- 
ture to  say,  if  not  perfect  in  all  its  provisions,  a  most  laudable 
and  beneficent  act.  Its  good  effects  have  surpassed  the  ex- 
pectations of  its  friends. 

From  inquiries  I  have  recently  made  I  am  led  to  believe 
that  the  operation  of  the  law  has  not  profited  American  pub- 
lishers to  anything  like  the  extent  they  anticipated,  and  while 
it  has  certainly  been  an  advantage  to  American  authors,  they 
have  not  been  its  chief  beneficiaries.  English  writers  have 
profited  largely  by  the  protection  afforded  them,  and  English 
publishers  have  reaped  great  advantage  by  establishing 
branch  offices  in  this  country,  which  have  enabled  them  to 
handle  their  Engtish  business  at  inconsiderable  expense,  and 
to  extend  their  profitable  operations  here. 

It  is  not  in  its  application  to  pure  literature  alone  that 
our  law  of  copyright  ought  to  be  judged.  In  the  department 
of  art  it  affords  absolutely  perfect  security  to  producers,  all 
rights  in  paintings,  etchings,  drawings,  sculpture,  and  archi- 
tectural plans  being  reserved  by  simple  registry  at  a  nominal 
fee.  The  same  is  true  of  musical  works  of  all  sorts.  Re- 
cent legal  decisions  have  taken  the  highest  ground,  following 
the  purpose  of  the  framers  of  the  law,  in  affording  to  music 
the  most  liberal  protection.  Dramatic  works  also  receive  the 
most  ample  security.  They  are  belter  protected,  I  am  in- 
formed, than  even  in  England. 

It  is  in  the  matter  of  the  manufacture  of  books  alone  that 
the  complaint  of  the  English  author  is  founded,  and  I  can 
not  but  think  that  the  hardships  which  arc  alleged  to  pro- 
ceed from  this  source  are  somewhat  exaggerated.  The 
operation  of  the  law  has  been,  in  the  main,  of  enormous 
value  to  English  authors,  both  in  their  financial  returns  and 
the  spread  of  their  fame  and  influence.  In  many  cases  the 
prices  of  literary  work  under  the  action  of  the  law  have  more 
than  doubled.  The  world  of  English  letters  was  never  so 
prosperous  as  now.  The  hardship  of  compelling  the  manu- 
facture ot  English  books  in  America  has  greatly  decreased 
with  the  constantly  diminishing  cost  of  the  work,  and 
where  a  book  impresses  a  publisher  as  worthy  his  atten- 
tion, the  question  of  the  outlay  for  printing  is  hardly  re- 
garded. .  .  . 

The  growth  of  respect  for  literary  property  has  always 
been  proportionate  to  the  familiarity  with  literary  exchange, 
and  since  the  passage  of  our  law  the  security  conferred  upon 
many  people  formerly  indifferent  to  the  subject  has  created 
for  the  copyright  law  a  body  of  new  supporters.  It  is  a  great 
advantage  to  feel  that  no  backward  step  will  be  taken, 
and  the  almost  unanimous  voice  of  American  men  of  letters, 
including  the  entire  league  of  American  authors,  and  not  a 
few  of  our  most  prominent  publishers,  is  in  cordial  sym- 
pathy with  your  own  tolty  and  generous  aspiration  for 
the  absolute  freedom  of  literary  exchange  throughout  the 
world. 

Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Pest '■ Express 
The  trouble  with  the  discussion  of  such  a  question  as 
this  is  that  nobody  is  disposed  to  talk  out  plainly  and 
say  what  he  really  means.  The  situation  was  this : 
American  publishers  reprinted  English  books,  old  and 
new,  and  paid  what  they  pleased  by  way  of  mere 
gift  to  the  authors  of  the  latter.  As  there  was  no  copy- 
right, these  books  could  be  sold  at  comparatively  low 
rates,  and  there  was  little  chance  for  American  writers  to 
make  money.  The  demand  for  reading  was  supplied 
mainly  from  abroad,  and  as  the  work  of  the  best-known 
Englishmen  could  be  had  for  the  taking,  nobody  wanted 
the  work  of  unknown  Americans  that  had  to  be  paid  for. 
Some  large  fortunes  were  made  in  the  book  business 
during  the  era  of  what  was  called  literary  piracy,  the 
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American  people  got  multitudes  of  the  finest  books  for 
a  mere  song,  but  the  hope  of  a  national  literature  died 
out,  and  we  became  virtually  a  mere  intellectual  province 
of  Great  Britain. 

So  long  as  the  American  publishers  withstood  inter- 
national copyright  no  consideration  of  encouraging 
American  literature  availed  against  the  blessing  of  good 
books  at  low  prices  ;  but  in  due  time  American  competi- 
tion in  reproducing  the  works  of  English  authors  led  to 
something  almost  akin  to  international  copyright  among 
the  best  publishing  houses.  Each  or  these  secured 
special  authors  for  itself  and  paid  a  royalty,  and  the 
courtesy  of  the  trade  led  them  to  respect  the  privilege  of 
exclusive  republication  which  the  law  did  not  give.  But 
the  moment  this  custom  grew  up  new  houses  entered 
into  competition,  caring  no  more  for  the  courtesy  of  the 
trade  in  America  than  for  the  rights  of  publishers  and 
authors  in  England,  and  they  flooded  the  country  with 
cheap  books.  It  was  virtually  against  this  ruinous  com- 
petition that  the  American  publishers  worked  in  advo- 
cating the  law  for  international  copyright.  For  piratical 
competition  on  the  part  of  weak  rivals  American  pub- 
lishers now  have  to  meet  legal  competition  on  the  part  of 
strong  English  rivals.  In  discussing  the  effect  of  the 
law  the  main  point  to  consider  is  this  :  whether  any  good 
has  been  gained  by  any  class  among  the  makers  of  books, 
to  compensate  for  the  increased  prices  that  the  people 
have  to  pay ;  and  whether  there  is  any  greater  prospect 
of  an  American  literature  under  the  law  than  there  was 
without  the  law. 


A  New  Yale 

Hartford  (Conn.)  Times 
There  is  an  undoubted  feeling  among  Yale  men  that 
the  election  of  Mr.  Hadley  as  president  of  the  university 
[see  Prof.  Hadley's  election,  Pi'Hi.ic  Ohxion,   i  June] 
marks  what  is  probably  an  important  turning  point  in  its 
history.    The  tradition  of  200  years  requiring  the  presi- 
dent to  be  a  Congregational  clergyman  has  been  broken, 
and  a  man  who,  although  distinguished  as  a  scholar,  is  a 
scholar  in  a  wider  and  more  worldly,  modern  and  practi- 
cal sense,  than  his  predecessors,  has  been  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  university.    It  is  to  be  remembered  that  for 
once  the  desire  of  a  great  part  of  the  faculty  has  been 
formally  expressed  and  has  been  given  the  weight  that 
should  properly  attach  to  it.  and  that  the  corporation, 
largely  unwilling  to  do  what  it  has  done,  was  constrained 
to  its  action  by  the  united  force  of  circumstances  and  of 
Yale  opinion.    About  five  years  ago  Mr.  Hadley  pub- 
lished an  article  on  Yale,  in  which  he  sp«>ke  explicitly  of 
the  historical  character  of  the  institution  as  a  college  of 
the  mass  rather  than  the  class.    It  is  this  feature  of  Yale 
life  which  has  seemed  to  some  graduates  to  be  in  danger. 
Mr.  Hadley  may  be  expected  to  check  a  tendency  that 
way  if  it  really  exists,  but  this  will  be  only  one  phase  of 
a  varied,  extended  and  most  exacting  task.    There  is 
every  hope  that  he  will  prove  abundantly  equal  to  every 
demand  of  a  situation  wonderfully  rich  in  opportunity. 
Hartford  (Conn.)  l\'urant 
Professor  Hadley  begins  his  administration  of  the  uni- 
versity  with  the  confidence  of  its  governing  board,  its 
faculty  and  the  great  Yale  family.    Those  who  know  him 
and  his  record  most  intimately  are  the  surest  that  no  mis- 
take was  made  May         If  his  youth  be  a  fault — and 
we  are  far  from  thinking  it  so — every  year  will  mend  it. 
He  saw  as  a  boy  the  Yale  of  Woolsey  ;  he  has  been  a 
part  of  the  Yale  of  Timothy  Dwight.    The  first  years  of 
the  twentieth  century  should  witness  the  upbuilding  of  a 
Yale  preserving  all  that  was  best  in  both  but  vastly  greater 
than  either.     It  is  Professor  Hadley's  happy  fortune  that 
he  is  to  have  the  opportunities  of  the  master-builder,  and 


that  he  is  assured  in  advance  of  the  good-will  and  loyal 
assistance  of  all  his  colaborers. 

Waterbury  (Conn.)  American 
Seldom  has  a  great  honor  come  to  a  man  by  a  more 
unanimous  choice  of  those  directly  interested  than  has 
the  honor  of  the  Yale  presidency  come  to  Arthur  T.  Had- 
ley. No  department  of  the  university  will  be  sacrificed 
by  him  for  the  benefit  of  any  other  department.  What- 
ever the  critical  question  to  be  submitted  to  him,  from 
that  of  retaining  Greek  as  a  requirement  of  the  cur- 
riculum, to  that  of  bringing  the  college  and  the  scien- 
tific school  into  closer  working  relations — to  instance  two 
out  of  many  important  questions  demanding  settlement 
-  -Hadley  will  bring  to  its  decision  an  intense  sympathy 
with  the  Yale  of  the  past  and  an  intelligent  appreciation 
of  the  needs  of  the  future.  No  new  administration  at 
Yale  has  begun  with  a  better  founded  assurance  of  sue- 


New  York  Tribune 
It  is  said,  not  unnaturally  but  rather  carelessly,  that 
Professor  Hadley's  election  marks  a  wide  departure  from 
the  old  order  of  things.  In  reality  it  is  essentially  con- 
servative. The  new  president  was  born  and  reared  in  the 
atmosphere  of  Yale.  No  one  of  its  graduates  has  ever 
been  more  completely  identified  with  the  university  by 
inheritance,  sympathy  and  association.  He  is  the  em- 
bodiment of  its  traditions,  its  teachings  and  its  living 
spirit.  In  a  sense  every  change  of  administration  is  ex- 
perimental, and  this  succession  to  a  great  post  in  the 
educational  world  must  inevitably  be  regarded  with  an 
interest  not  wholly  free  from  anxiety.  But  Professor  Had- 
ley has  an  ample  title  to  the  confidence  of  those  to  whom 
the  welfare  and  the  honor  of  Yale  are  most  dear.  The 
university  will  be  expected  to  make  great  and  perhaps 
rapid  progress  under Jiis  supervision,  but  the  development 
will  be  along  established  lines,  and  the  continuity  of  pur- 
poses and,  in  the  main,  of  processes,  will  be  preserved. 

* 

Various  Topics 

The  spring  has  been  a  season  of  large  editions.  Several 
books  have  gone  beyond  the  fiftieth  thousand  mark.  At  least 
three  have  gone  beyond  the  one  hundred-thousandth  mark. 
"David  Harum"  leads  the  list,  then  comes  •'  Mr.  Dooley," 
then  •■  The  Day  s  Work." 

Paris  Messenger :  The  remains  of  the  Roman  arenas 
which  still  exist  on  the  Rue  Mongc  are  shortly  to  receive  the 
attention  of  the  Paris  municipal  council.  Half  of  the  re- 
mains are  quite  visible,  but  the  other  half  are  partly  coveVed 
by  buildings  belonging  to  the  omnibus  company.  A  project 
is  on  foot — and  not  now  lor  the  first  time — to  buy  the  property, 
excavate  the  remaining  half  of  the  arenas,  and  establish  a 
theater  there  where  classic  tragedies  can  l>e  played. 

Sydney  Mail:  The  summit  of  Kosciusko,  Australia's 
highest  mountain,  has  been  pegyeri  out  for  summer  resi- 
dences, and  the  Tumherumba  land  board  is  about  to  recom- 
mend the  granting  of  leases.  Why  any  well-to-do  Australian, 
not  prompted  hy  scientific  ardor,  should  elect  to  live  above 
the  clouds  before  arriving  there  in  the  orthodox  fashion,  when 
the  undertaker  is  at  the  front  door,  is  curious.  Perhaps  the 
desire  is  suggested  by  a  well-grounded  suspicion  that  his 
course  on  that  occasion  will  not  be  up-hill. 

Mrs.  Jane  L.  Stanford  executed  deeds  at  San  Francisco 
May  31  conveying  to«he  Stanford  university  the  bulk  of  her 
wealth,  consisting  principally  of  stocks  and  real  estate,  and 
estimated  at  $10,000,000.  The  gift  is  for  the  improvement 
and  the  perpetual  maintenance  of  that  institution.  Her  rea- 
son for  making  the  conveyance  at  this  time  was  a  desire  to 
have  her  affairs  in  such  shape  that  in  case  of  accident  the 
university  trustees  may  secure  prompt  possession  of  the 
estate.  The  only  stipulation  is  that  no  buildings  costing  less 
than  $6,000,  and  none  of  ornamental  design,  shall  be  erected 
on  the  campus,  and  that  the  female  students  shall  he  re- 
stricted to  five  hundred  in  number. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 

Lord  Beresford's  Report 

Tlu  Brtak  uft/  Ckima.  Br  !«rd  Chailcx  B«mk- 
foto.  Cloih.  pp..  44i  »j.o.>.  New  York.  Har- 
per Jfc  Rru». 

Rear  ADMIRAL  Lord  Chari.es  Berks- 
kord's  mission  to  China,  as  the  nominal 
or  actual  envoy  of  the  associated 
chambers  of  commerce  of  Great  Britain, 
is  one  ot  which  our  readers  were  so 


LORD  CHARLES  BKRESFORD 


fully  informed  by  him  at  the  time  of  his 
trip  across  the  United  States  that  noth- 
ing need  be  said  of  the  objects  of  his 
investigation.  His  conclusions  are 
likewise  fairly  well  understood,  and  it 
is  unfortunate  that  the  book  was  not 
published  before  its  recommendations 
were  overriden  by  the  agreement  just 
made  by  Great  Britain  and  Russia  in 
direct  defiance  of  every  principle  enun- 
ciated by  Lord  Charles  as  essential  to 
the  well  being  of  China  and  the  powers 
who  have  set  out  to  exploit  the  celestial 
empire.  Of  course  we  do  not  wish  to 
intimate  that  the  earlier  publication  of 
the  book  would  have  had  the  effect  of 
changing  national  policies  (the  Anglo- 
Russian  agreement  was  forced  by  Rus- 
sia in  accordance  with  her  well-settled 
policy  of  years  of  maturity!,  but  if  it 
had  not  been  necessary  immediately  to 
enter  into  this  agreement,  the  British 
government  would  doubtless  have  used 
the  book  as  a  means  of  holding  public 
opinion  to  support  of  the  policy  of  the 
'■  open  door  "  of  which  Lord  Beresford 
is  so  ardent  an  advocate.  In  other 
words  the  noble  commercial  traveler's 
government  was  in  a  position  to  use 
this  report  if  all  the  conditions  were 
lavorable.  or  to  ignore  it  as  any  other 
private  affair  would  be  ignored. 

Lord  Charles's  position  is  more 
strongly  stated  here  than  it  was  in  his 
speeches  in  this  country  or  in  the  inter- 
views that  were  cabled  from  the  cast. 
"Investigations  on  the  spot  have  con- 
vinced me  that  the  maintenance  of  the 
Chinese  empire  is  essential  to  the  honor, 
as  well  as  to  the  interests,  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race,"  he  says,  and  if  he  is  right 
the  honor  and  interests  of  the  race  are 
in  a  bad  way.  The  admiral  is  rather 
disappointed  that  he  found  no  one  in  the 
United  States  who  was  willing  to  take 
any  definite   position  on   the  eastern 
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problem,  but  his  own  country  has  no 
policy  so  definite  that  it  may  not  be 
abandoned  when  convenient. 

As  to  the  salvation  of  China,  Lord 
Charles  thinks  that  the  organization  of 
her  army  is  the  most  important  step. 
He  tells  some  interesting  stories  about 
the  plan  upon  which  the  army  is  con- 
ducted. A  general  receives  money  to 
pay,  equip,  and  feed  say  10,000  men, 
but  he  only  keeps  a  standing  force  of 
perhaps  800,  pocketing  the  support  of 
the  other  9,200,  and  bribing  the  inspec- 
tor to  report  that  he  is  maintaining  the 
10,000  men.  The  soldiers  that  are  actu- 
ally enlisted  may  be  armed  with  a  bird 
cage  and  a  badge  or  a  fan  and  a  horn, 
but  seldom  with  a  rifle.  Some  of  the 
troops  at  Pekin  still  practise  with  bows 
and  arrows.  Lord  Charles  is  ol  the 
opinion,  however,  that  the  Chinaman 
would  make  a 'good  soldier  il  he  were 
regularly  paid,  and  well  equipped — and 
officered  by  Englishmen  '.  The  admiral 
frequently  speaks  in  high  terms  of  the 
character  of  the  Chinese.  "  The  integ- 
rity of  their  merchants  is  known  to 
every  trader  and  banker  in  the  east,  and 
their  word  is  as  good  as  their  bond. 
They  have  a  traditional  and  idolatrous 
respect  for  authority,  and  all  they  need 
is  honest  and  good  authority  "—prefer- 
ably of  the  English  brand. 

Besides  the  few  points  we  have 
touched  upon  here,  there  is  a  wide 
range  of  authentic  information  on  rail- 
ways, waterways,  the  navy,  trade, 
treaties,  tariffs,  and  currency.  We  are 
naturally  inclined  to  favor  the  largest 
extension  of  Great  Britain's  influence 
in  China,  but  it  is  only  fair  to  admit 
that  Russia  has  not  misused  her  oppor- 
tunities there.  It  is  true  that  her  ports 
are  closed,  but  of  railways  benefiting 
the  country  as  well  as  strengthening 
Russia's  strategic  position  and  trade 
transportation  facilities,  she  has  con- 
structed over  two-thirds  of  China's  1.400 
miles  of  roads,  and  the  proportion  will 
be  steadily  increased. 

The  statistical  matter  here  presented 
is  doubtless  the  most  recent  obtainable, 
and  it  covers  a  great  many  subjects 
that  official  reports  do  not  deal  with. 
This  information  with  Lord  Charles  s 
carefully  and  skilfully-drawn  conclu- 
sions make  a  book  of  great  value  to  the 
world-trader,  the  diplomat,  the  politi- 
cian in  the  larger  sense,  and  the  general 
reader  who  keeps  in  touch  with  history 
as  it  is  made. 

Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents 

MmMW  ■•r.-J  I'.iftn  a/lit  PteMcil,  Published  bv 
authutity  <»l  Coiu»reu».  Omipikd  by  Jamkx  15, 
R:ri(A«!  tii.s'.  Ntnr  volunv-v  pp.  Oca  lo  floo. 
W.i-l,lni;t.Mi.  D.C.:  Alnsw..r11,  K.  S  p.,  I  lord.  Gen. 
Sec'y  CMMMMM  "i  Dislribulinn. 

It  is  not  altogether  as  reference  l>ooks 
that  these  volumes  claim  our  attention, 
although  in  this  form  all  the  utterances 
of  our  executives  for  the  first  time  arc 
made  easily  accessible.  The  annual 
messages  with  scarcely  an  exception 
will  interest  the  general  reader,  for  the 
various  documents  in  themselves  sug- 
gest by  internal  evidence  the  personal- 
ity of  the  executive  and  furnish  at  the 
same  time  a  contemporaneous  picture 
ol  the  condition  of  the  nation.  Some 
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of  the  volumes  have  larger  claims  than 
others.  Among  these  arc  the  messages 
of  Washington  and  of  Lincoln.  They 
hold  our  attention  not  only  because 
they  emanate  from  our  greatest  men, 
but  because  of  the  importance  of  the 
period  covered.  The  student  of  any 
phase  of  national  progress  or  develop- 
ment will  find  this  work  rich  in  material. 

Given  these  messages  the  scientific 
historian  would  construct  the  super- 
structure of  our  national  history  and 
with  but  few  inaccuracies.  Yet  they 
are  not  for  the  historian  alone;  but  for 
the  people  at  large.  They  afford  points 
of  view  not  obtainable  from  the  pages 
of  history.  History  is  a  record  of  facts; 
these  messages  record  many  facts,  but 
they  are  more  the  record  of  national 
aspiration.  There  runs  through  all 
these  nine  volumes  gratitude  for  what 
has  been  accomplished  by  the  republic 
and  aspiration  for  the  realization  of  a 
still  more  perfect  social  and  political 
condition.  It  is  in  keeping  with  the  aim 
of  the  publication  that  the  first  volume 
should  include  that  copies  of  the  dec- 
laration of  independence,  the  articles  of 
confederation,  and  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States.  The  biographical 
sketch  of  each  president,  accompanied 
in  each  case  by  a  steel  engraving,  adds 
to  the  interest  and  value  of  the  work. 

The  intention  at  the  outset  was  to 
collect  only  the  annual  special  and  veto 
messages,  but  so  many  important  docu- 
ments were  found  which  did  not  prop- 
erly belong  under  these  heads  that,  be- 
ginning in  the  third  volume,  all  the  mes- 
sages and  papers,  excepting  such  as  re- 
lated only  to  making  nominations,  are 
inserted.  The  compiler  announces  in 
the  ninth  volume  that  in  the  last  volume, 
which  will  include  the  appendix  and  in- 
dex, all  the  papers  which  should  have 
found  place  in  volumes  one  and  two, 
will  also  be  included. 

4- 

Briefer  Notices 

Dr.  David  P.  Todd's  "Stars  and  Tel- 
escopes," a  hand-book  of  popular  as- 
tronomy, is  said  to  be  founded  upon 
William  T.  Lynn's  "Celestial  Motions," 
but  the  superstructure  in  this  case  owes 
but  little  to  the  foundation.  The  plan 
of  the  book  seems  to  us  to  be  almost 
entirely  new,  and  it  is  an  excellent  one 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  general 
reader.  The  historical  parts  of  the  book 
are  of  interest  to  every  one,  and  this 
side  of  the  work  is  emphasized  by  the 
portraits  of  discoverers  and  investiga- 
tors in  the  "aristocratic science."  These 
portraits,  though  small,  are  an  almost 
complete  collection  of  astronomers  from 
Copernicus  to  those  of  our  own  day, 
and  our  only  complaint  is  that  Dr.  Todd 
did  not  include  Professor  Newcomb.Dr. 
See,  Professor  Pickering  and  other  of 
his  contemporaries  who  deserve  a  place 
here.  Dr.  See  contributes  a  chapter  on 
cosmogony.  The  book  is  thoroughly  up 
to  date,  covering  Dr.  See's  recent  inves- 
tigations, the  discovery  of  the  asteroid 
D  Q,  and  mentioning  Professor  Picker- 
ing's discovery  of  a  ninth  moon  of  Sat- 
urn, a  full  account  of  which  was  given 
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in  PUBLIC  Opinion  for  May  25.  It  is 
by  all  odds  the  most  satisfactory  popular 
handbook  of  astronomy  that  we  know 
of  and  the  only  one  that  is  as  readable 
as  popular  books  on  other  branches  of 
science.  The  index  is  full  as  to  ref- 
erences, but  should  have  contained  sub- 
headings, and  the  bibliographies  are 
comprehensive.  There  are  nearly  three 
hundred  illustrations.  Cloth,  pp.  xvi 
419.    $2.    Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston 

••  The  Eye  of  a  God,"  the  story  that 
gives  the  title  to  a  small  volume  of  six 
short  stories  by  W.  A.  Fra/er,  is  one  of 
the  cleverest  things  in  its  way  that  we 
have  read  for  some  time  Hpo  Tint 
steals  the  great  ruby  e>c  of  the  Bed  a 
Buddha,  and  is  finally  run  down  by  the 
police,  the  English  officer  of  which  is 
wounded  by  the  sacrilegious  thief.  But 
the  ruby  is  not  found.  Finally  Hpo 
Thit  confesses  that  being  short  of  bullets 
he  loaded  his  gun  with  the  ruby,  and, 
the  Englishman  containing  within  him- 
self the  sacred  eye,  what  more  natural 
than  that  the  natives  should  worship 
him !  It  is  true  that  being  a  god  was  not 
without  inconveniences,  but  if  it  had 
kept  up  long  enough,  Valentyne  would 
have  been  made  wealthy  by  the  sacri- 
fices showered  upon  him.  The  ending 
is  highly  ridiculous.  For  when  the 
supposed  ruby  works  through  to  the 
surface  it  proves  to  be  a  lead  slug.  Hpo 
Thit  had  told  a  clever  lie  and  got  away. 
The  other  stories  are  not  so  good  as 
this  one  but  they  are  all  worth  reading. 
(Cloth.  $1.25.  Doubleday  A  McClure 
Co.,  New  York.) 

From  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  we 
receive  ••  The  Art  of  Teaching,"  by  Da- 
vid Saloman,  principal  of  the  Swansea 
training  college,  a  text-book  contain- 
ing many  suggestions  that,  we  are  sure, 
will  enable  teachers  to  get  over  many 
rough  places.  It  is  so  arranged  that  it 
might  be  called  a  dictionary  to  which 
in  time  of  need  the  teacher  might  refer. 
There  arc  many  suggestions  as  to 
methods.  (Cloth,  pp.  289.;  (if  a  dif- 
ferent character,  but  yet  of  the  same 
nature  is  "Psychology  in  the  School 
Room."  by  Professor  T.  F.  G.  Dexter 
and  Professor  Garlick,  both  of  them  in- 
structors in  English  teachers'  schools. 
Its  aim  is  to  assist  preceptors  in  the  ap- 
plication of  the  science  to  the  art  of 
teaching.  Methods  that  have  for  a 
long  time  been  followed  somewhat 
blindly  are  here  placed  upon  a  basis  of 
moral  and  mental  science,  ind  such 
chapters  as  those  upon  observation. 
Memory  and  Reasoning  can  not  fail  lo 
increase  the  efficiency  of  every  teacher 
who  reads  them.  (Cloth,  pp.  413. 
Longmans.  Green  N;  Co..  New  York.) 

In  "  The  Testimony  of  the  Sonnets  as 
to  the  Authorship  ol  the  Shakespearean 
Plays  and  Poems  "  Judge  Jesse  Johnson 
argues  that  the  sonnets  were  not  writ- 
ten by  Shakespeare  but  were  addressed 
to  him  by  some  •■  dreamy  genius"  who 
thus  sought  to  immortaH/c  the  greatness 
of  his  friend.  To  this  same  dreamy 
genius  Judge  Johnson  attributes  the 
finest  portions  of  the  plays.  He  thinks 
that  Shakespeare  had  a  hand  in  the 
work,  but  that  it  was  ••  transformed  " 
by  the  anonymous  genius  before  re- 


ferred to.  The  author  accepts  the 
flimsiest  indications  from  the  sonnets 
when  they  suit  his  purposes,  but  such 
fatal  breaches  in  his  line  as  the  fact 
that  the  sonnets  urge  some  one  to 
marry  when  Shakespeare  to  whom 
they  were  addressed,  as  argued  by  the 
author;  was  already  married,  are  tilled 
with  such  suppositions  as  that  he  passed 
for  an  unmarried  man.  We  prefer  any 
theory  to  the  one  that  Shakespeare  in  a 
comparatively  small  place  could  have 
passed  ofT  the  work  ol  another  as  his 
own,  but  aside  from  this  we  are  not  im- 
pressed by  the  arguments  presented 
here,  albeit  they  arc  presented  with 
no  smallskill.  Cloth,  pp.  100,  $1.  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.) 

Rev.  Madison  C.  Peters  comes  to  the 
rescue  of  the  Jew  in  a  volume  titled 
"Justice  to  the  Jew."  (F.  T.  Necly, 
New  York.)  He  shows  by  a  very  inter- 
esting array  of  facts  that  the  Jew  has 
played  a  much  larger  part  than  most  of 
us  suppose  in  the  building  ol  the  Ameri- 
can republic  from  the  earliest  times. 
The  achievements  of  the  Jew  in  art, 
science,  literature,  politics  and  finance 
are  fully  set  forth.  In  the  last  named 
chapter  the  author  maintains  that  the 
middle-man  is  about  as  useful  as  any 
other  class  as  we  must  have  them  and 
they  might  as  well  be  Jews  as  Gentiles, 
and  he  also  claims  that  usury  is  not  a 
Hebrew  characteristic  and  that  Shylock 
is  the  only  one  of  Shakespeare's  char- 
acters that  is  untrue  to  life.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  Mr.  Peters  has  made  out 
a  good  case,  but  it  is  unlikely,  unfor- 
tunately, that  his  book  will  do  anything 
to  lessen  the  prejudice  that  undeniably 
exists  against  the  rare.  The  prejudice 
that  has  placed  one-half  of  the  Jews  of 
the  world  under  special  laws  is  not  to 
be  done  away  with  by  pointing  to  the 
great  achievements  of  the  race.  Where 
most  firmly  rooted,  anti-Semitism  seems 
to  grow  rather  than  diminish.  Only  a 
few  days  ago  Jews  were  absolutely  lor- 
bidden  to  live  in  St.  Petersburg.  It  is 
to  be  charged  to  the  credit  of  English- 
speaking  people  that  the  Jew  among 
them  is  on  equal  terms  with  every  other 
citizen,  but  the  old  personal  prejudice, 
reasonably  or  unreasonably,  lives  on. 
Cloth,  pp.  359,  $2.) 

William  Henryjohnson  has  been  dclv. 
irg  again  into  the  manuscriptsrontaincd 
in  Pierre  Fourcadc'sstrong  box,  and  from 
the  data  there  alleged  to  be  found  he  has 
written  ••  King  or  Knave,  Which  Wins?" 
We  can  not  answer  the  question.  Jean 
Fouri  ade's  love  affair,  begun  in  the 
"  King's  Henchman,"  is  only  straight- 
ened out  in  the  present  volume,  and  an- 
other book  will  have  to  be  written  to 
settle  the  aflairol  Henry  of  Navarre  and 
Gabriclle  d'Estr^cs.  the  subject  of 
••  King  or  Knave."  For  we  arc  sure  that 
Mr.  Johnson  does  not  intend  we  shall 
believe  that  this  unscrupulous  lover  ac- 
complishes the  capture  of  his  prey  in 
this  instance,  although  he  is  peiilously 
near  lo  success  when  the  last  page  is 
reached.  The  -old  manuscript"  Mu- 
tton is  not  kept  up  with  much  care,  and 
the  amorous  exploits  of  Henry  do  not 
make  pleasant  reading  when  adminis- 
tered in  doses  of  343  pages.    For  all 


this  no  one  is  likely  to  lay  down  the  nar- 
rative until  he  knows  what  the  outcome 
of  the  king's  pursuit  of  Gabriclle  is  going 
to  be.  For  as  to  the  latter.  Mr.  Johnson 
need  not  feel  bound  by  the  facts  of  his 
tor)-.  (Cloth,  $1.50.  Little.  Brown  & 
Co.,  Boston.) 

••  Oliver  Iverson,"  by  Ann  Devoore, 
is  likely  to  give  rural  readers  the  idea 
that  New  York  is  the  place  of  wicked- 
ness pictured  in  the  penny-dreariluls. 
It  is  the  stoiy  of  a  few  days'  experience 
in  a  den  of  crime,  the  poet  larmer-boj. 
Oliver,  being  led  thereto  by  an  inno- 
cent looking  old  gentleman.  Oliver 
had  no  reason  to  complain  of  his  ex- 
periences,  however,  for  here  he  found  a 
bride  with  whom  he  hied  back  lo  Peach 
valley,  there  to  write  verses,  and  live 
upon  -a  perfect  fruit  ihat  two  ma>  eat 
till  at  last  the  lips  louch."  Oliver  shouid 
not  have  left  Peach  valley  and  we  are 
glad  he  got  safely  back.  This  is  a  Blue 
Cloth  Book  ;  others  in  the  same  edition 
are  ••  A  Little  Legacv."  by  Mrs.  L.  B. 
Wallord,  and  ••  The  Maid  He  Married, 
by  Harriet  Prcscott  Spofford.  (Cloth. 
7 5  cents  each.  Herbert  S.  Stone  &  Co  . 
Chicago  ) 
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NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK 

MONDAY,  MA V  29 

Domestic— The  president  exempted 
i, coo  positions  from  the  operation  of  the 
civil  service  law....  The  Philippine 
courts  were  reconstituted ....  The  Bel- 
gian government  rescinded  the  interdic- 
tion ol  American  cattle ....  The  Massa- 
chusetts Social  Democracy  nominated  a 
full  stale  ticket. ..  .The  Nicaragua 
canal  commission  submitted  its  report. 

Foreign. — The  hearing  of  the  Drey- 
fus revision  case  began  before  the  full 
court  of  Cassation  in  Paris. .  .  .The  trial 
of  MM.  D^roul>sde  and  Habert  (or  in- 
citing troops  to  insubordination  began 
:  efore  the  Paris  assize  court. 

TUESDAY.  MAY  30 

Domestic- — General  Otis  is  said  to 
have  notified  the  war  department  that 
in  army  of  30,000  men  will  be  sulficient 
lor  the  operations  in  the  Philippines. 

 (.".raves  of  American  soldiers  in  the 

Philippines  were  decorated  by  their 
comrades  The  wreck  of  the  battle- 
ship Maine  and  the  graves  of  the  Maine 
.ictims  in  Havana  were  decorated  by 
American  women ....  Elisha  Dyer  was 
inaugurated  governor  of  Rhode  Island 
for  a  third  term. 

For  eh  ;n. —  At  the  Hague  the  Brussels 
conference  section  of  the  peace  congress 
adopted  articles  dealing  with  prisoners 
of  war,  flags  of  truce,  capitulations  and 

armistices  Major  Marchand  arrived 

at  Toulon  from  Abyssinia  and  received 

a  notable  welcome  The  prosecution 

of  Ernest  Terah  Hooley,  the  noted  Eng- 
lish -  promoter,"  on  the  charge  ol  fraud 
w.is  abandoned. 

WEDNESDAY,  MAY  3 1 

Domestic — A  synopsis  of  the  report 
of  the  Nicaraguan  canal  commission 
estimates  the  cost  of  the  canal  at  $1  18,- 
"J.?90. . .  .The  payment  of  the  Cuban 
troops  continued  at  Santiago  de  las  Ve- 
gas, 109  men  receiving  $75  each.... 
Armor-plate  manufacturers  refused  to 
submit  bids  for  armor  for  the  new  war- 
ship on  the  ground  that  the  price  fixed 
hy  congress  is  too  low.... The  Duke 
D'Arcos, Spanish  minister  to  the  United 
States,  and  Duchess  D'Arcos  arrived  in 
Washington  ....  A  convention  of  bime- 
tallic clubs  of  the  Ohio  valley  opened  at 
Louisville.  K>\,  with  addresses  favoring 
free  silver  and  Bryan's  renumination 
.  One  death  from  yellow  fever  has 
occurred  in  New  Orleans. 

Foreign. — President  Krugcr,  of  the 
Transvaal,  and  Sir  Alfred  Milner,  British 
high  commissioner  of  South  Africa,  ar- 
nved  at  Bloemfontein  for  a  conference 

 The  diet  atGotha  has  asked  Prince 

Arthur  of  Connaught,  heir  presumptive 
to  the  duchies  of  Saxe-Coburg  and 
Gotha.  to  take  up  his  residence  among 
the  people  he  is  to  rule....M.  Paul 
Dtroulede  and  M.  Marcel- Mahcrt.  who 
have  been  on  trial  on  the  charge  of  in- 
citing soldiers  to  insubordination,  were 
acquitted. 

THURSDAY.  JUNE  I 
DOMESTIC — Government  receipts  lor 
May  1899  were  $44,786,01  j.  as  against 
Sjo.074,818  for  May.  1898;  the  dis- 
bursements amounted  to  $40,513,004. 
14  against  $47,849,909  for  May  last 
year;    surplus,   $4,273,000.  ...  A  sub- 


committee of  the  international  peace 
conference  at  the  Hague  has  adopted 

the  American  plan  ot  mediation  

General  Lawton  has  been  put  in  com- 
mand of  the  defenses  of  Manila,  and 
General  MacArthur  continues  in  com- 
mand at  the  front  The  insular  com- 
mission recommends  that  franchises 
and  concessions  in  Porto  Rico  be  sold 
to  the  highest  bidders  at  public  sale. 

Foreign,— Du  Paty  de  Clam,  who, 
as  an  army  officer,  is  alleged  to  have 
been  one  of  the  chief  schemers  against 
Dreyfus,  was  arrested  in  Paris  on  a 
secret  charge. . . .  Major  Marchand.  the 
explorer,  arrived  in  Paris  and  was 
welcomed  with  wild  enthusiasm. 

KRIDAY,  JUNE  2 

Domestic— It  was  decided  at  the 
cabinet  meeting  that  no  necessity  for 
enlisting  volunteers  exists  at  present 
 The  Ohio  stale  convention  nomi- 
nated Judge  George  K.  Nash  for  gov- 
ernor, and  the  rest  of  the  ticket  was 
tilled  by  a  union  of  contending  factions, 
the  platform  heartily  supported  the 
policy  of  President  McKinley. ..  .Con- 
gressman A.  J.  Hopkins,  of  Illinois, 
withdrew  from  the  speakership  contest 
in  favor  of  D.  B.  Henderson,  of  Iowa, 
who  now  leads  . .  .Governor  William 
11.  Ellerbc,  of  South  Carolina,  died  from 
consumption. 

Foreign.— In  the  queen  regent's 
speech  from  the  throne  at  the  opening 
of  the  Cortes  in  Madrid  it  was  an- 
nounced that  the  Marianne,  Caroline 
and  Palaos  islands,  were  ceded  to  Ger- 
many by  the  late  Spanish  cabinet  

Count  Major  Esterha/y,  who  has  figured 
conspicuously  as  a  suspect  in  the  Drey- 
fus case,  has  made  a  confession  in  Lon- 
don that  he  was  the  author  of  the 
famous  bordereau  on  which  Dreyfus 
was  convicted. 

SATURDAY.  JUNE  3 

DOME-SI  ic-  It  was  announced  in 
Washington  that  a  modus  vivendi  on 
the  Alaskan  boundary  is  being  arranged 
in  London ....  Diplomatic  relations  with 
Spain  were  formally  resumed  when 
President  McKinley  received  the  duke 
of  Arcos,  the  new  Spanish  minister. , . , 
Reciprocity  treaties  with  British  Guiana, 
Jamaica  and  Barbados  are  about  to  be 
negotiated  ....  The  Maryland  Republi- 
can members  of  congress  decided  to 
support  Mr.  Henderson  for  speaker. 

Foreign.— The  court  of  cassation  in 
Paris  rendered  its  verdict  ordering  a 
new  court  martial  for  Dreyfus  to  be  held 
at  Rennes  American  and  European 
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financiers  have  completed  a  conversion 
of  the  Mexican  national  debt.... The 
price  paid  by  Germany  to  Spain  for  her 
Pacific  islands  was  25,000,000  pesetas  ; 
Spain  secures  three  coaling  stations  on 
the  islands. ..  .Johann  Strauss,  ihe  fa- 
mous musical  composer,  died  at  Vienna, 
aged  74. 

SUNDAY.  JUNE  4 

Domestic— The  president  desig- 
nated Assistant  Secretary  Cortclyou  to 

act  as  secretary  to  the  president  

General  Lawton  began  a  general  move 
ment  to  the  west  of  Manila  against  Gen- 
eral Piodel  Pilar's  force  ot  rebels  in  the 

foot  hills  Governor-General  Brooke 

issued  an  order  directing  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  press  censor  for  Santiago  de 
Cuba.... John  P.  Allgeld  announced 
his  resignation  from  the  Democratic 
national  committee. 

Foreign. — A  riotous  demonstration 
against  President  Loubet  took  place  at 
the  Auteuil  race  track ;  it  was  led  by 
anti-Semites  and  royalists. ... Emile 
Zola  returned  to  Paris.... The  New- 
foundland government  declines  to  re- 
enact  the  legislation  extending  the 
French  shore  modus  vivendi  beyond 
the  close  of  the  present  year. 

MONDAY    JUNE  5 

Domestic— The  town  of  Morong, 
Luzon,  was  captured  by  a  detachment 
of  American  troops ;  the  rebels  lost 
nine  killed. ...  Disarmament  of  the 
Malictoa  and  Mataafa  factions  is  pro- 
ceeding in  Samoa.... The  election  of 
Representative  Henderson  to  the 
speakership  is  regarded  in  Washing- 
ton as  assured ....  Frank  Thomson, 
president  of  the  Pennsylvania  railroad, 
died,  aged  58 

Foreign. — The  French  chamber  of 
deputies,  after  a  stormy  silting  voted 
to  approve  the  government's  course  in 
relation  to  the  attack  on  President 
Loubet  at  Auteuil ;  the  government 
took  aggressive  steps  to  fix  responsi- 
bility and   punish  negligent  or  guilty 

officials  in  the  Dreyfus  case  There 

was  a  Nationalist  conflict  with  the 
police  in  Belfast. 
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EDWARD  W.  SCOTT,  President. 
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BUSINESS  AND  FINANCE 

The  Business  Situation 

Selected  and  Condensed  fur  Pvm.K  Opinion 
THE  GENERAL  SITUATION 
Br^Utna  ,,  New  York.  June  3 

Holiday  observances  and  warmer 
weather  have  worked  toward  a  smaller 
aKKreKate  of  speculative  transactions 
and  less  pronounced  activity  in  some 
lines  of  wholesale  trade  this  week,  while 
naturally  stimulating  retail  business  at 
most  centers,  a  point  which  is  full  of 
interest  to  wholesalers  in  vjew  of  pos- 
sible reasserting  demand  and  new  busi- 
ness lor  fall  account.  Current  bank 
clearings  reflect  the  former  influences 
in  considerably  reduced  totals  for  the 
week,  while  cheerful  advices  as  to  trade 
in  May  as  a  whole  are  confirmed  by 
very  large  bank  returns  for  that  month, 
second  only  in  fact  to  the  monthly  totals 
of  January  and  March,  the  latter  hold- 
ing the  record  in  this  respec  t.  The  fav- 
orable effect  of  the  immense  current  in- 
dustrial activity  and  consumptive  de- 
mand oflsctting  the  smaller  tonnage  of 
cereals  now  as  compared  with  a  year 
ago  is  found  in  the  continued  good  in- 
creases in  gross  railroad  earnings.  Net 
returns  are.  it  is  true,  not  quite  so  rela- 
tively favorable,  but  it  is  to  be  recalled 
that  comparisons  now  are  with  specially 
good  reports  a  year  ago. 

WHEAT  AND  CORN 

Cereal  exports  begin  to  show  an  im- 
provement. Wheat,  including  Hour, 
shipments  for  the  week  aggregate 
3.596.065  bushels,  against  3,198,319 
bushels  last  week,  5,248.086  bushels  in 
the  corresponding  week  of  1898,  2,620.- 
083  bushels  in  1897,3.209,865  bushels 
in  1896  and  2  991,768  bushels  in  1895. 
Since  July  1  this  season  the  exports  of 
wheat  aggregate  212,065.438  bushels, 
against  216,145,064  bushels  last  year. 
Corn  exports  for  the  week  aggregate 
3,922.497  bushels,  against  3,845.818 
bushels  last  week,  6,605,423  bushels  in 
this  week  a  year  ago,  2,396,733  bushels 
in  1897,  1,623.314  bushels  in  1896  and 
1 ,149,5 10  bushels  in  1895.  Since  July 
1  this  season  corn  exports  aggregate 
156,800,536  bushels,  against  181.923,017 
bushels  during  the  same  period  a  year 
ago.    I  Sec  Staple  Prices.) 

IRON  AND  STEEI. 

In  industrial  lines  the  demand  for  and 
strength  of  iron  and  steel  arc  the  most 
interesting  features.  Heavy  sales  of  the 
cruder  forms  are  reported  this  week  for 
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fall  delivery,  and  prices  are  higher  all 
around,  from  50  cents  to  $1  per  ton  on 
pig  iron,  nearly  all  classes  of  steel,  rails 
and  finished  products  generally.  Fur- 
ther progress  in  the  consolidation  move- 
ment is  reportable  in  this  industry,  a 
number  of  tube  mills  having  pooled 
their  interests.  Fears  that  recent  heavy 
price  advances  will  disastrously  affect 
our  export  trade  in  manufactured  iron 
and  steel  still  lack  confirmation,  a  fea- 
ture, in  fact,  being  the  placing  of  a  good- 
sized  order  for  pig  iron  at  full  rates  for 
export  to  Germany.  Reports  that  prices 
have  checked  domestic  industry  aie  a 
trille  more  numerous,  but  even  here  the 
trouble  seems  10  be  rather  the  question 
of  delivery  than  of  enhanced  value. 
Rather  more  speculative  interest  has 
been  made. 

COTTON  AND  WOOL 
Cotton  has  been  rather  dull,  though 
firm,  the  strength  of  manufactured 
goods  acting  as  a  balance  to  rather 
better  crop  advices,  though  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  too  much  rain  is  complained 
of  in  some  sections  and  too  little 
moisture  is  reported  in  others.  The 
wool  trade  is  in  an  interesting  posi- 
tion just  at  present,  because  manu- 
facturers are  still  backward  in  placing 
orders,  and  the  recent  speculative 
buying  has  not  reduced  domestic  stocks 
materially.  The  reverse  is  true,  how- 
ever, of  siocks  of  foreign  wool,  which 
have  been  depleted  by  recent  reexports 
of  Australian  sorts.  Refined  sugar  is 
in  especially  good  demand,  and  the  ad- 
vance of  the  fruit  season  loreshadows  a 
large  business  in  the  near  future. 

STAPLE  PRICES 

Jmm  a,  1S99.  _/««/  j,  1(98. 

Hour,  straight  aprlng    ft.yo/SW'  i  s 

Flour.  straight  winter  »j,  s$»8j.eo  Is  •SSK.JJ 

Wheat,  No.  1  red   BiKc  ti.14 

Corn.  No.  j  mixed. ...  *  37HC- 

Oafs,  No.  }.   31  ^c.  }■'->& 

Rye,  No.  1  weat'n...-  r*Hc  57c 

Cotlnaj.  mid.  upM   6Wc.  6fcc. 

Prlnlclotha,  64x64. .. .  iKc. 

Wool.  Ohio  ft  Pa.  X . .  asiSs6c.  .  ui  H« 

Wool.  No.  ■  crobg. , .  soc.  ioc. 

Pork.  SMS*,  new   »S.i./„l?.  75  t<>.'iOi'> .5° 

Lard,  prime.  conlV  J.»5C.  «.$■<- 

Butter,  e  1.  creamery.  iS^c.  i6Hc 

Cheeae.  State  L.  C.  r.  «'tc  t%c 

Petroleum,  rid  gal...  7.70c.  6.15c 

Iron,  Besa.  pig   $i!Ur,  f<°-23 

Steel  billel*.  ton   i»».co  (14.75 

Steel  rails   tad.ao  tiS.oo 

Copper,  lake  Ing.  lb.  iB-joc.  ta.ooc 

Leaa    4  45c.  3.80c. 

FAILURES 
fhtn't  AYw'enr,  New  York,  June  3 

April  failures  were  the  smallest  ever 
reported  in  any  month.  May  failures  are 
nearly  $2,000,000  smaller,  only  62.8  per 
cent  of  the  smallest  previously  reported 
in  any  month,  and  only  34.3  per  cent  of 
those  in  May  last  year.  Solvent  pay- 
ments were  $8,328,292,052,  and  defaults 
were  $3,820.68(1,  or  45.7  cts.  on  $1,000, 
against  70  cts.  in  April,  $1.19  in  March, 
and  58. 02  in  September,  1 896.  Compari- 
son with  previous  years  given  elsewhere 
indicates  that  the'  ratio  of  defaults  to 
solvent  business  has  never  been  so  small 
in  any  other  month  as  in  May.  1899. 
Both  in  manufacturing  and  in  trading 
failures  were  the  smallest  ever  known 
in  any  month,  and  in  each  branch  eight 
of  the  fourteen  classes  showed  smaller 
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INVESTMENT  SECURITIES 

failures  than  in  May  of  any  other  year 
There  were  only  two  failures  for  $100 
000  or  more,  in  amount  $208,000  againv 
$3,510,000  for  such  failures  in  the  small 
est  previous  year,  but  the  little  failures 
were  also  fewer  and  smaller  than  ever 
before. 

Failures  lor  the  week  have  been  14; 
in  the  United  States  against  222  las; 
year,  and  14  in  Canada  against  16  last 
year. 

+ 

Financial 

THE  MONEY  MARKET 
/W  Amm.  New  Y..rk.  June  j 
The  New  York  money  market  tailei 
to  develop  any  greater  activity  this  week 
except  at  the  close,  when  the  June  in- 
terest payments  resulted  in  a  moderuu 
shifting  of  loans.  Ranks  were  com 
plaining  because  there  was  nothing  il 
sight  in  the  near  future  to  stiffen  rate 
or  cause  more  activity,  and  borrower- 
seemed  to  fear  only  a  possible  moders'' 
gold  export  movement  a  little  later  it 
the  season.  The  cash  movement  frotr 
the  interior  resulted  in  a  gain  to  the 


HUSBAND  AND  COFFEE. 
Would  be  Foolish  to  Stay  With  It. 

I  must  tell  you  about  my  husbar.il 
and  his  experience  with  coffee.  He  hid 
been  nervous  and  more  or  less  irritablt 
suffering  with  nausea  and  waterbrav 
from  time  to  time  and  sleeplessness 
with  a  considerable  amount  of  indige- 
tion. 

I  finally  induced  him  to  leave  off  it-; 
coffee,  for  while  his  ailments  were  rl  !• 
ferent  somewhat  than  mine.  I  was  co* 
vinced  that  it  was  the  poisoning  o!  tlx 
nervous  system  that  caused  his  troubles 
as  well  as  my  own. 

We  have  now  been  using  Partial 
over  a  year,  and  are  in  the  very  best  a' 
health,  stout  and  hearty  every  »■:, 
You  may  be  sure  we  have  learned  u 
make  Postum  so  it  tastes  fine,  for  n 
believe  in  "good  things."  We  mate 
Postum  rather  sloppy  at  first. 

I  can  not  describe  what  a  blessing  M 
have  both  derived  from  the  use  of  rw 
turn.    I  have  written  these  facts  in  the 
hope  that  some  others  may  be  benefited 
by  the  statement  and  leave  off  the  coft- 
that  is  the  real  cause  of  so  much  pin  - 
eal suffering.    A  friend  ol  ours.  MrJ 
Emma  Dahlgren,  had  dreadful  stom.i 
trouble  for  years,  bloating  after  me.i  > 
great  nervousness  and  serious  eonstip. 
tion.    The  physicians  could  not  do  ' 
any  good,  but  immediately  after  she  lei' 
off  coffee  and  began  using  Postum,  >r- 
got  over  her  nervousness,  constipatu 
and  other  sufferings,  and  now  enjo^ 
fine  health.    She  is  not  like  the  sit- 
person  ;  cheerful  at  all  times  now,  while 
formerly  she  was  very  despondent  an- 
ill.    Mrs.  Lena  Noble.  Fairfield,  la. 
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banks  of  about  $1, 600,000  against  $1,- 
$00,000  last  week,  the  decrease  being 
chiefly  accounted  for  by  the  holiday. 
The  banks  at  most  interior  cities  are 
well  supplied  with  money,  and  are  not 
in  the  market  for  loans,  but  instead  are 
competing  here  for  commercial  paper. 
This  concentration  of  idle  money  in  the 
mierior  will  easily  counteract  any  pos- 
sible foreign  drain  of  funds.  The  sur- 
plus reserve  in  New  York  is  now  larger 
than  at  any  other  time  this  year.  For 
call  loans  on  stock  collateral  rates  aver- 
aged for  the  week  about  2  %  per  cent, 
the  extremes  being  2  and  3)4  per  cent. 
The  time  loan  market  was  dull  and 
easy,  with  a  steady  increase  of  offerings. 
Kates  were  3%  per  cent  for  thirty  days 
to  six  months  on  railroad  stocks,  and  4 
per  cent  for  the  same  dales  on  good 
mixed  collateral.  Commercial  loans 
were  dull  because  notes  were  scarce. 

ronton  exchange 

The  foreign  exchange  market  this 
week  was  inactive,  but  firm  to  strong  in 
tone  at  about  one-half  cent  in  the  pound 
for  sterling  from  the  recognized  gold- 
export  points.  It  was  felt  in  banking 
circles  that  more  gold  might  go  out 
won  unless  the  scarcity  of  commercial 
bills  should  be  relieved.  ISoth  grain 
and  cotton  bills  have  become  a  rarity  in 
the  market,  but  as  soon  as  rates  reach 
the  gold  point  we  may  look  for  sales  at' 
futures  in  fair  volume.  London  was  a 
large  buyer  of  stocks  here,  but  this  was 
practically  only  an  offset  for  the  settle- 
ment for  the  new  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
bonds  that  have  been  resold  to  us  in  re- 
cent months.  Kates  for  the  week  were 
as  follows:  60-day  sterling,  4. 85/4' (u 
4.85 fc'  ;  sight.  4.87^04.88;  cables, 
4.88(04.88  jf. 

THE  STOCK  MARKET 
Rmditrttf  1,  New  York.  June  3 

Increased  evidence  was  afforded  this 
week  that  not  only  had  large  interests 
ceased  to  give  support  to  the  share  mar- 
ket, but  that  some  manipulative  oper- 
ators of  considerable  force  were  actively 
engaged  on  the  bear  side  up  to  Friday. 
On  that  day,  however,  there  was  a  fairly 
general  recovery,  due  to  renewed  bullish 
manipulation,  and  its  effect  on  the  aug- 
mented short  interest  was  weak  on  last 
Saturday,  and  weaker  still  when  the 
stock  exchange  resumed  its  sessions  on 
Wednesday,   after  a  two-day  recess. 
Further  declines  and  more  or  less  liquida- 
tions resulted,  the  movement  being  ac- 
celerated by  various  unsettling  develop- 
ments or  circumstances,  all,  howe%'er, 
calculated  to  have  an  adverse  effect  on 
sentiment.    The  rise  in  wheat  prices 
and  the  circulation  of  further  reports  ol 
dubious  crop  prospects  were  among  the 
matters  which  aided  in  checking  the 
appearance  of  a  renewed  buying  power. 
An  advance  in  foreign  exchange  rates 
was  another  factor,  while  Wall  street  to 
a  certain  extent  developed  a  nervous 
feeling  about  the  appearance  of  yellow 
fever  at  the  gulf  ports.    All  of  these 
factors  would  have  had  little  influence 
but  for  the  almost  complete  suspension 
of  public  buying  and  the  prevalence  of 
liquidation,  enforced  or  voluntary,  of 
speculative  holdings.    Professional  in- 
terests were  mainly  bearish,  and,  though 
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the  short  interest  has  increased,  its 
tendency  to  cover  from  time  to  time  pro- 
duced only  temporary  halts  rather  than 
positive  rallies  up  to  Friday,  when  the 
idea  of  an  oversold  market  became  a 
positive  factor  in  determining  speculative 
action.  The  market  as  a  whole  pre- 
sented the  appearance  of  a  further 
liquidation  ofthe  recent  speculative  in- 
flation, with  large  interests  standing  to 
one  side  and  allowing  it  to  take  its 
course  or  even  actively  assisting  it, 
until  the  increased  short  interest  afforded 
opportunity  for  a  manipulated  rally. 

BANK  CI.EAKINCS 

Business  failures  are  down  to  a  low 
summer  minimum,  numbering  only  139, 
against  158  last  week,  178  in  this  week 
a  year  ago,  192  in  1897,  236  in  1896  and 
1 895.    Bank  clearings  for  the  week,  cov- 
ering practically  the  last  week  in  May 
and  including  one  holiday  at  most  cities 
and  two  holidays  at  some,  aggregate 
$1,377,994,000,  a  decrease  of  27  percent 
(rom  last  week,  but  a  gain  of  19  per  cent 
over  this  week  a  year  ago.    For  the 
month  of  May  bank  clearings  at  74  cities 
aggregate  58,313,375,478,  a  decrease  of 
4.4  per  cent  from  the  record  total  in 
March,  but  an  increase  of  56  per  cent 
over  May  a  year  ago,  of  100  per  cent 
over  1897,  of  1 1 4  per  cent  over  1894  and 
of  65.7  per  cent  over  May,  1892.  Only 
9  out  of  81  cities,  making  comparisons 
with  May  a  year  ago.  show  decreases, 
the  most  notable  being  in  the  northwest 
and  on  the  Pacific  coast.    Heavy  gains 
of  large  cities,  too.  area  feature  not  con- 
fined to  any  one  section.    For  the  five- 
months'  period  bank  clearings  are  the 
heaviest  there  is  any  record  of,  aggre- 
gating at  77  cities  $40,713,060,260.  an 
increase  of  48  per  cent  over  1888,  of  98 
per  cent  over  1897  and  of  55  per  cent 
over  1892.    Gains  are  heaviest  in  the 
middle  states,  New  England  and  at  the 
south,  and  are  smallest  in  the  far  west 
and  in  the  southwest. 


The  Coming  Trade  Center* 

Cham  «s  A.  Cohawt,  In  the  June  Fmrum,  New  Yock 
Eicrrpt 

The  entire  face  of  the  world,  in  rela- 
tion  to  its  centers  of  production  and 
routes  of  trade,  is  likely  to  be  transformed 
>  within  the  next  two  generations.  As 
the  Mediterranean  lost  its  importance 
when  ocean-going  vessels  passed  outside 
the  pillars  of  Hercules,  and  America  and 
India  became  the  objective  points  of 
European  commerce,  so  the  develop- 
ments of  the  next  half-century  are  likely 
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to  develop  new  trade-centers  in  Asia 
and  Africa.  This  shifting  of  the  axis  of 
commerce  will  be  strongly  affected  by 
the  great  railway  routes  which  are  in 
process  of  completion  or  in  contempla- 
tion. 

The  opening  of  the  transsiberian  and 
transsaharian  railways  means  the  devel- 
opment of  great  areas  of  country  which 
have  not  heretofore  been  factors  in  west- 
ern civilization.  They  will  not  at  the 
outset  provide  large  crops  or  large  sup 
plies  of  finished  goods  or  large  bodies  0f 
consumers;  but  every  new  stepindevel 
opmcnt  will  add  to  the  degree  of  civili- 
zation of  the  people,  and  will  make  them 
at  once  larger  producers  and  larger  con- 
sumers, Russia  will  be  able,  by  means 
of  the  transsiberian  railway,  to  move 
troops  or  goods  from  any  part  of  F.uro- 
pean  Rujsia  to  the  heart  of  Persia,  India 
or  China  more  quickly  and  more  cheaply 
than  any  country  of  western  Europe  or 
the  United  Stales.  It  will  be  in  no  way 
surprising  if  a  great  emporium  of  trade 
develops  in  central  Asia,  once  the  pro- 
lific nursery  of  the  Tartar  hordes  which 
swept  in  successive  waves  across  Europe. 
Central  Africa  is  less  favorably  situated, 
from  a  climatic  point  of  view,  for  the 
creation  of  a  commercial  center  inhab- 
ited  by  Europeans;  but  northern  Africa, 
under  French  domination,  may  resume 
the  place  it  held  in  the  lime  of  Hamilcar 
and  Hannibal  if  the  restrictive  policy  of 
France  gives  place  to  an  invitation  to  all 
nations  to  share  in  her  trade.  The  great 
Sahara  desert  is  already  being  traversed 
by  French  engineers. 


Foreign  Opportunities  for  American 
Trade 

The  new  Spanish  "ministry  of  foreign 
affairs"  is  to  supply  commercial  infor- 
mation  and   statistics  to  merchants. 


pi  new 

I  Cease  of  Life 


is  en  I'vci!  Ii\  ;  hi  i-..  wlm  ch  m«  4, 
from  an  impoverished  diet  of  orili  4» 
nnrv  flour   to   one  of  life-giving, 
tissue- building  qualities.  Nature 
places   in  the  wheat  berry  these 
healthful  clenieiitsin  abundance  and 
wisdom  requires  that  \vc  use  them 
all  and  do  not  sacrifice  the  best  of 
them  on  account  of  color.    In  our  J 
foolish  prejudice  for  white  bread  we  4 
do  this  very  tiling,  and  man  in  mill  ♦ 
injf  into  white  flour  removes  them  T 
$  nearly  all,  leaving  little  but  starch  X 

franklinlllills  Flour 

AFINEflDUROFTm  ENTIRE  WHEAT 
retains  all  the  mineral  elements  of 
the  wheat,  phosphntic  and  nitrogen- 
ous, and  is,  therefore,  rich  in  nour- 
ishment for  the  whole  body. 
If  yntir  pscer  cluea  n  il  have  it,  tend  u»  hi» 


name  and  your  arder-»e  will  are  that  you  are 
<  >  »„PPtied.   Send  poatal  f.,r  Booklet- KRFE. 


J'  FRANKLIN  MILLS  CO..  10CKP0RT,  N  Y. 
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Special  attention  is  to  be  paid  to  the 
Spanish-American  republics  in  the  hope 
that  affinities  of  race  language  and  cus- 
tom may  lead  to  a  preference  for  Spanish 
goods.  Spain,  according  to  a  Madrid 
commercial  journal,  is  anxious  to  extend 
her  foreign  trade,  and  with  the  resump- 
tion of  amicable  relations  with  this 
country,  she  purposes  to  make  an 
especial  effort  to  introduce  into  the 
United  States  the  mineral  productions 
of  Vucaya,  Huelva,  Almeria,  and  San- 
tander. 

*    *  4 

The  attention  of  American  exporters 
is  called  to  the  development  of  the  Lom- 
bardy  district  of  Italy.  The  opportun- 
ities to  sell  manufactured  goods  there 
are  rapidly  increasing.  New  firms  have 
been  and  are  being  established  and 
German  and  Swiss  merchants  are  send- 
ing representatives  to  the  spot.  All 
available  water  power  is  being  requisi- 
tioned.and  the  demand  for  machinery  and 
electrical  apparatus  is  the  feature  ot  the 
opening.  The  government  evidently 
fears  a  fever  of  speculative  exploitation 
for  it  has  announced  that  concessions 
will  be  given  only  to  those  having  sub- 
stantial plans. 

»    •  » 

Recent  shipments  to  Buenos  Ayres 
included  large  quantities  of  goods  that 
have  formerly  been  sent  only  in  small 
lots.  There  were,  (or  instance,  J5.000 
worth  of  fell  hats,  J3.000  worth  ol  fancy 
leather  goods,  and  $10,000  worth  of 
shoes,  umbrellas  and  plated  ware. 
There  is,  apparently,  no  reason  why  a 
like  trade  should  not  be  secured  in  other 
lines.  If  our  merchants  can  not  under- 
take direct  trade,  there  are  plenty  of 
local  agents  who  will  introduce  our 
goods. 

»    »  • 

Carlos  Bright  is  ihe  representative  at 
Buenos  Ayres  of  the  Electric  Tramway, 
Limited,  a  new  company  of  that  city, 
but  registered  in  England  with  $1,200,- 
000  capital.  The  company  will  carry 
on  other  electrical  enterprises  besides 
transportation,  and  while  the  capital 
comes  from  London,  the  orders  for 
equipment  may  be  placed  here;  this  is 
by  no  means  unusual  in  such  cases. 


xxvi. 


The  council  ofindustry and  commerce 
of  Belgium  met  recently  and  discussed 
the  advisability  of  laying  severe  restric- 
tions on  the  importation  of  low-flash 
petroleum  coming  principally,  it  was 
claimed,  from  the  United  States.  A 
committee  to  investigate  the  matter  was 
appointed.  Probably  the  matter  will 
end  as  did  the  English  parliamentary 
crusade  against  the  same  terrible  en- 
emy. 

•    •  • 

A  British  consular  agent  reports  that 
the  use  of  electricity  as  an  illuminant 
and  as  a  means  of  traction  is  becoming 
general,  and  manufacturers  of  ma- 
chinery and  tools  of  an  improved  kind 
will  find  an  increasing  opening  in  Po- 
land if  they  are  prepared  to  allow  credit 
after  obtaining  satisfactory  references. 
That  is  an  essential  point  of  most  bar- 
gains in  Polish  industries. 


Pears' 

What  is  wanted  of  Soap  for 
the  skin  is  to  wash  it  clean  and 
not  hurt  it.  Pure  soap  does 
that.  That  is  why  we  want 
pure  soap ;  and  when  we  say 
pure  we  mean  without  alkali. 

Pears'  is  pure;  no  free  al- 
kali. There  are  a  thousand 
virtues  of  soap;  this  one  is 
enough.  You  can  trust  a  soap 
that  has  no  biting  alkali  in  it. 


All  sorta  of  stores  sell  it, 
gists ;  all  sorts  of  people  use  it. 
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" FOUR-TRACK 
SERIES." 


The  New  York  Central's  books  of 
trarel. 

These  small  books  are  filled  with 
information  regarding  the  resorts  of 
America,  best  rontei . 
for  journey  and  cost  thereof. 
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Half  Rates  to  Calirorala, 

Via  the  Chicago  and  North  Western  Rail- 
way, affording  the  quickest  time,  grandest 
scenery,  variable  routes  and  perfect  service. 
Chicago  to  Los  Angeles  and  return  964.5°. 
tickets  00  sale  June  25  to  July  8.  limited  to 
return  until  September  4,  1899,  accouut  of 
Annual  Meeting.  National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation. Illustrated  pamphlet  sent  free  on 
application.  For  rates  and  other  information 
ask  your  nearest  ticket  agent,  or  write 

H.  A.  Gross,  461  Broadway,  New  \«i 
City. 
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AMERICAN  AFFAIRS 

ABOUT  THE  TRUSTS 
Who  is  Responsible  for  Over-Capitalization 

Bykon  W.  Holt,  in  the  June  Amtriti*  Monthly  Review  0/  Reitewt , 
New  York.  Kxcerpt 

A  new  industry  has  had  a  great  development  during  the 
last  year — that  of  trust-promoting,  in  which  hundreds — per- 
haps thousands — of  men  are  now  engaged.  While  there  are 
many  failures  in  this  new  industry,  a  dozen  men  have  dur- 
ing the  last  eight  months  made  enough  money  to  buy  up  all 
the  claims  in  the  Klondike.  One  unusually  successful 
man  is  said  to  have  received  between  $30,000,000  and 
$40,000, 000  in  stocks  for  his  work  in  organizing  trusts. 
Out  of  this  amount  he  has  had  to  pay  the  expenses  of  se- 
curing options  and  charters  and,  in  some  cases,  to  share 
with  other  promoters.  His  net  proceeds,  however,  at 
present  market  prices  of  stocks,  probably  exceed  $10,- 
000,000,  and  may  be  twice  that  sum. 

While  there  is  no  fixed  percentage  of  stocks  allowed  to 
promoters  or  claimed  by  them,  3  per  cent  of  each  kind  of 
stock  is  often  allowed  and  is  apparently  about  the  minimum 
ever  received.  The  promoters  of  the  Republic  iron  and  steel 


company  are  said  to  have  received  S5.cc>. 000  of  common 
stock.  Those  of  the  National  tube  company  and  of  the 
American  steel  and  hoop  company  arc  also  said,  in  each 
case,  to  have  received  §5,000,000.  The  promoter  of  the 
American  tin  plate  company  received  $10,000,000  in  com- 
mon stock,  now  worth  over  §4,000,000.  He  is  said  tn 
have  virtually  purchased  the  plants  with  his  own  capita! 
and  at  prices  unknown  to  the  various  members  of  the 
trust.  So  that  while  $18,000,000  each  of  common  and  pre- 
ferred stock  were  set  aside  with  which  to  purchase  plants, 


THE  GROWTH  OF  THE  TRUSTS.-.Vc,.  1 W*  lUraid 


it  may  be  that  he  made  even  more  than  the  $  10.000,000 
of  common  stock  allowed  to  him. 

Of  course  such  profits  are  alluring  to  men  of  ambitious 
minds,  and  hence  it  has  come  about  that  more  men  are 
now  prospecting  in  this  field  than  in  western  gold  mines. 
Manufacturers  not  yet  in  trusts  are  being  pestered  by  pro- 
moters and  are  saying  to  their  office  boys,  in  stereotyped 
language  :  "Tell  him  I  am  too  busy  to  see  him  today. 
Confound  that  fellow  !  He's  been  here  every  day  this 
week."  It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  trust  promoter 
is  largely  responsible  for  the  recent  trust  craze.  His  smooth 
talk,  Mattering  promises,  and  too  often  his  false  state- 
ments or  insinuations  concerning  competitors  who  are  re- 
presented to  have  given  options  and  are  "coming  in" 
have  brought  many  men  into  trusts  against  their  wills. 
There  is,  however,  no  retracing  of  steps  for  any  one  who 
has  joined  a  corporate  trust. 

The  bankers  also  are  responsible  for  a  part  of  the  trust 
craze  and  for  most  of  the  over  capitalization.  Promoters 
can  accomplish  nothing  without  the  aid  of  bankers  to  un- 
derwrite and  float  the  trusts.  While  bankers  may  have 
intended  to  hold  the  preferred  stock  of  trusts  down  to  the 
actual  value  of  the  properties  consolidated — a  share  of 
"common  "  stock  going  as  a  bonus  with  every  share  of 
preferred  and  the  surplus  common  going  to  the  promoters 
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and  underwriters — they  have  made  great  departures  from 
this  principle.  In  not  a  few  cases  the  lace  value  of  the 
preferred  stuck  has  been  two  or  three  times  the  actual  as- 
sets. In  one  case  the  assets,  excluding  "good-will,''  are 
said  to  be  only  about  $500,000,  although  the  capital  is 
$20,000,000,  one-half  of  which  is  preferred  stock.  But 
in  this  case  the  'good-will"  lias  been  acquired  by  the 
expenditure  of  millions  of  dollars  in  advertising  and  is  a 
very  valuable  asset.  The  preferred  stock  is  selling  close 
to  par  and  is  probably  worth  that  price. 

The  trust  movement  in  its  aspects  as  a  promoters' 
craze  will  subside  when  the  bankers  refuse  financial  sup- 
port to  trusts  which  are  paying  three  or  four  prices  for 
plants  and  which  are  capitalized — as  most  recent  ones  have 
been — with  little  reference  to  first  cost  or  to  cost  of  dupli- 
cation, but  almost  entirely  with  reference  to  the  earnings 
as  calculated  from  present  high  prices.  This  the  bankers 
are  now  said  to  be  doing.  As  a  consequence  scores  of 
would-be  trusts  are  pigeon  holed.  Some  of  them,  after 
being  examined  by  search-lights,  will  get  through.  In 
most  cases  they  will  be  held  up  until  the  options  on  the 
plants  expire,  when  the  promoters  will  start  afresh  and 
try  to  obtain  new  and  more  reasonable  options. 

Trusts  and  Labor 

Juii«>  C union  1  ,\faga;ime.  Ne  w  York.  Excerpt 

It  is  true  that  this  waiping  or  dwarfing  influence  is  a 
feature  almost  peculiar  to  modern  industry.  At  least,  it 
has  very  much  increased  with  the  growth  of  modern 
methods.  The  farther  back  we  go  the  more  we  find  the 
condition  where  the  employer  was  an  easy-going,  paternal 
kind  of  man,  largely  a  public  character,  the  mayor  of  the 
town,  the  advisor  of  the  widow,  and  a  sort  of  godfather 
to  the  community,  and  if  we  go  still  farther  back  where 
there  were  practically  no  employers  and  everybody  worked 
for  himself,  this  element  did  not  exist  but  barbarism  was 
the  lot  of  all.  Neither  was  there  any  dislocation  of  labor 
in  that  primitive  simple  state.  Both  these  phases  of 
seeming  sacrifice  have  come  with  the  colossal  movement 
of  progress.  It  is  fortunate  for  society,  that  this  whole 
movement  is  concentrating  the  dwarfing  responsibilities 
for  the  wealth-getting  efforts  of  the  world  to  a  smaller 
and  smaller  proportion  of  society  and  distributing  the  re- 
sults to  an  ever-increasing  number. 

For  instance,  the  wage  and  salary  system,  which  is  a 
part  of  this  progress,  harnesses  a  constantly  increasing 
proportion  of  the  workers  as  simple  productive  automa- 
tons, where  their  hours  are  prescribed,  their  wages  fixed, 
the  quality  of  their  efforts  specialized  almost  to  the  point 
of  monotony.  In  proportion  as  their  duties  become  au- 
tomatic they  become  unexacting,  and  to  that  extent  the 
nervous  force  and  vital  energies  of  the  people  are  reserved 
to  be  let  loose  in  the  sphere  of  social  activities  in  which 
the  gratifications  of  the  higher  side  of  life  come.  In  the 
lines  where  this  reaches  its  highest  perfection,  the  drud- 
gery or  exacting  side  of  earning  a  living  is  measured  by 
the  hours  of  daily  application.  In  proportion  as  these  can 
be  shortened,  the  world  of  social  expansion  and  rounded 
human  cultivation  is  enlarged. 

How  do  Trusts  Concern  the  Public 

GfcuRGK  II.  Johnson,  in  the  June  AngUAmtruan  Mogaune.  New 
York  and  London.  Excerpt 
But  how  does  it  concern  the  public  whether  the  neces- 
saries and  luxuries  of  life  are  supplied  to  us  by  gigantic 
corporations  or  by  private  individuals?  Other  circum- 
stances being  the  same,  is  it  a  matter  of  any  importance  to 
us  whether  the  cow  which  gives  milk  for  our  table  is 
owned  by  our  neighbor  or  by  a  new  company  that  has 
bought  his  cow  and  all  the  other  cows  whose  milk  could 
compete  in  the  same  market ':  From  the  standpoint  of 
the  consumer  the  simple  fact  of  the  ownership  or  control 
of  any  product  is  of  no  consequence.    The  important 


considerations  are .  How  does  the  new  control  affect 
quality,  prices,  and  service?  If  none  of  these  conditions 
is  unfavorably  affected,  and  any  one  of  them  is  changed  for 
the  benefit  of  the  consumer,  the  new  management  is  justi- 
fied from  his  standpoint.  Every  individual  is  necessarily 
a  consumer,  so  that  such  an  argument  appeals  to  the 
whole  population. 

Trusts,  as  an  institution,  have  certainly  come  to  stay. 
Probably  before  many  years  the  trusts  of  Europe  will  be 
seeking  alliances  with  those  in  this  country.  This  uni- 
fication of  the  industries  of  the  world  will  be  the  inevita- 
ble result  ol  modern  transportation  and  intercourse. 
Tariffs  and  other  barriers  are  bound  to  crumble  before  the 
incessant  demands  of  commerce. 

+ 

Mr.  Bryan  on  Jeffersonian  Principles 

William  J.  Urvan,  in  the  June  Xortk  Amtritan  Rn/tm',  New  York 
Cotuleiixil  (or  IVhUC  Opinion 
Jefferson's  faith  in  popular  government  was  tersely  ex- 
pressed in  a  letter  to  John  Tyler  :  "Believing,  as  I  do, 
that  the  mass  of  the  citizens  is  the  safest  depository  of 
their  own  rights,  and  especially  that  the  evils  flowing  from 
the  duperies  of  the  people  are  less  injurious  than  those 
from  the  egoism  of  their  agents,  I  am  a  friend  of  that 
composition  of  government  which  has  in  it  the  most  of 
this  ingredient."  Born  an  aristocrat,  he  became  the  first 
conspicuous  Democrat  ;  reared  among  the  owners  of 
landed  estates,  he  led  a  successful  crusade  against  the 
laws  of  primogeniture  and  entail  ;  rich,  for  the  time  in 
which  he  lived,  he  championed  the  cause  of  the  common 
people.  He  had  faith  in  the  patriotism  of  his  fellow 
men,  and  yet  he  was  conscious  of  the  frailties  of  human 
nature,  and  his  scheme  of  government  was  intended  to 
strengthen  the  public  servant  to  resist  temptation,  white 
it  protected  the  people  against  a  betrayal  of  the  trust 
reposed  in  their  representative?. 

"  Equal  rights  to  all  and  special  privileges  to  none," 
was  the  rule  which  he  applied  to  all  legislation.  And  how 
comprehensive  the  rule ! 

Applied  to  appropriations,  it  would  limit  expenditures 
to  the  needs  of  an  efficient  government,  economically 
administered  ;  and  it  would  protect  the  overburdened  tax 
payer  from  the  voracious  tax  eater. 

Applied  to  taxation,  it  would  adjust  the  burdens  of 
government  in  proportion  to  the  benefits  received.  It 
would  not  permit  the  federal  government  to  rely  entirely 
upon  internal  revenue  taxes,  collected  from  liquor  and 
tobacco,  and  upon  import  duties  collected  upon  com- 
sumption  generally,  because  the  taxes  collected  by  both 
these  methods  are,  in  effect,  graded  income  taxes,  with 
the  highest  rate  upon  the  smallest  incomes. 

This  rule  would  not  permit  the  establishment  of  a 
financial  system  designed  to  effect  a  secret  but  constant 
increase  in  the  measure  of  value,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
holders  of  fixed  investments  and  to  the  detriment  of  those 
who  produce  wealth,  own  property,  or  owe  debts.  Jeffer- 
son's action  in  suspending  the  coinage  of  silver  dollars 
has  been  frequently  referred  to,  as  an  evidence  of  hostility 
to  silver.  The  order  was  made,  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
bankers,  because  of  the  scarcity  of  small  coin  ;  but  it  did 
not  interfere  with  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver 
into  half  dollars,  quarters  and  dimes,  all  of  which  were  at 
that  time  full  legal  tender  equal  with  gold.  The  test  of 
bimetallism  is  not  found  in  the  coinage  of  money  of  any 
particular  denomination,  but  in  the  coinage  of  both 
metals,  without  limitation,  into  full  legal  tender  money 
at  a  fixed  ratio.  Jefferson  is  also  quoted  in  support  of 
the  commercial  ratio,  as  against  the  present  coinage  ratio . 
but  those  who  thus  quote  him  ignore  the  very  important 
fact  that,  when  he  recommended  the  adoption  of  tht 
commercial  ratio,  it  was  at  a  time  when  all  the  gold  and 
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silver  produced  from  the  mines  could  find  access  to  gov- 
ernment mints,  and  when  the  commercial  ratio  was  the  re- 
sultant of  the  coinage  ratio  acting  upon  the  metals. 

The  Jeffersonian  rule  of  equal  rights  to  all  would  pro- 
hibit the  establishment  of  national  banks  of  issue,  be- 
cause a  bank  of  issue  not  only  exercises  a  potent  and 
dangerous  control  over  the  property  of  others,  but  it 
enjoys  a  privilege  denied  to  others.  It  was  the  issue  of 
paper  money  by  banks  that  led  Jefferson  to  declare  that 
banks  of  issue  are  more  dangerous  than  standing  armies. 
The  ordinary  individual  can  eat  his  cake  or  keep  it ;  the 
national  bank  can  both  eat  its  cake  and  keep  it. 

Jeffersonian  principles,  applied  to  present  industrial 
conditions  would  annihilate  the  trusts.  A  monopoly 
which  controls  the  product  of  a  necessary  of  life  has  so- 
ciety at  its  mercy.  To  authorize,  or  permit,  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  a  monopoly  is  equivalent  to  surrender- 
ing the  taxing  power  to  private  individuals,  to  be  used 
for  personal  gain.  That  those  who  are  industrially  weak 
should  be  protected  from  injury  at  the  hands  of  those 
who  are  industrially  strong,  is  as  imperatively  necessary  as 
that  the  physically  weak  should  be  protected  from  the  phys-  , 
ically  strong.  Freedom  of  contract  is  impossible  except 
between  those  who  stand  upon  practically  the  same  level. 
Where  one  party  is  weak  and  dependent,  and  the  other 
strong  and  aggressive,  freedom  of  contract  may  degener- 
ate into  freedom  to  coerce. 

Jefferson  was  a  firm  believer  in  trial  by  jury.  Gov- 
ernment by  injunction,  which  is  a  poorly  disguised  at- 
tempt to  deny  a  jury  trial  to  those  accused  of  crime,  is  a 
violation  of  the  principles  taught  by  Jefferson. 

In  his  first  message  to  congress,  in  December,  1801, 
he  emphasized  his  partiality  for  the  militia  system  in 
preference  to  a  large  regular  army,  and  in  referring  to 
the  national  defense  said  :  "  Nor  is  it  conceived  needful 
or  safe  that  a  standing  army  should  be  kept  up  in  time  of 
peace  for  that  purpose.*'  lie  recognized  the  menace  of 
a  great  military  establishment,  and  believed  that  the  re- 
public should  rely  upon  its  citizen  soldiery. 

In  a  letter  written  to  Mr.  Short,  in  1791,  Jefferson 
said:  "If  there  be  one  principle  more  deeply  written 
than  any  other  in  the  mind  of  every  American,  it  is  that 
we  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  conquest.'1  His  am- 
bition for  territory  was  limited  to  the  North  American 
continent.  He  favored  the  annexation  of  Cuba,  "  when 
solicited  by  herself,"  and  insisted  that  no  territory  should 
be  accepted  which  required  a  navy  to  defend  it.  He  ex- 
pressly disclaimed  any  desire  to  have  our  national  sov- 
ereignty extend  farther  south  than  Cuba.  He  was  devoted 
to  the  doctrine  that  governments  derive  their  just  powers 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed  ;  and  no  proposition 
could  be  more  antagonistic  to  his  teachings  than  that  an 
alien  race  should  be  subjugated  by  force  of  arms,  taxed 
without  representation,  and  governed  without  their 
consent. 

The  renaissance  of  Jeffersonian  principles  is  at  hand. 

+ 

Politics  and  the  Judiciary 

Frank  Gayi.okd  Cook,  in  the  June  AlUntit  Monthly.  Boston 
Condensed  for  1'i.iii.ic  Opinion 
For  fifty  years  in  New  York  the  courts  have  been  con- 
nected with  popular  elections.  How  has  this  association 
affected  them  ?  One  effect  is  certain.  As  a  rule,  it  has 
made  the  judge  a  prominent  and  active  member  of  a 
political  organization  ;  in  other  words,  a  partisan  in  poli- 
tics. A  partisan  he  must  be  to  obtain  the  office,  and  a 
partisan  he  must  be  to  keep  it.  Meanwhile,  in  the  com- 
munity where  he  is  prominent  as  a  politician,  he  also  sits 
as  a  judge.  In  the  interpretation  of  the  law  and  in  the 
trial  of  causes  he  may  have  to  decide  between  the  very 


men,  as  litigants  or  attorneys,  with  whom  he  is  asso- 
ciated or  to  whom  he  is  opposed,  in  the  arena  of  poli- 
tics. Possibly  the  cause  brought  before  him  has  itself 
arisen  out  of,  or  is  involved  with,  the  political  questions 
that  agitate  his  community  and  receive  the  support  or 
opposition  of  his  party.  At  any  moment  his  record  or 
sympathy  as  a  politician  may  come  into  contrast  or  con- 
flict with  his  duty  as  a  judge. 

Even  if  his  association  with  politics  does  not  influence 
his  judgment. or  conduct  upon  the  bench,  still  it  tends 
to  weaken  his  hold  upon  public  confidence  and  respect. 
Normally,  the  judge  is  regarded  with  a  feeling  of  deep  re- 
spect and  of  genuine  affection ;  but  this  feeling  is  based 
upon  a  belief  in  his  impartiality,  independence,  and  fear- 
lessness. By  allying  himself  prominently  with  one  class 
or  party  as  opposed  to  another,— especially  by  partici- 
pating in  party  strife  and  incurring  political  animosity, — 
he  arouses  in  the  former  a  hope  of  favor,  and  in  the  lat- 
ter a  fear  of  disfavor,  in  his  judicial  decisions.  In  both 
cases  his  office  and  functions  are  undermined.  The 
judiciary,  while  intrusted  with  preeminent  powers,  is  nev- 
ertheless the  weakest  department  of  the  government.  The 
force  and  influence  of  its  decisions  rest  solely  upon  the 
credit  and  respect  with  which  they  are  received.  The 
judicial  mandate  loses  much  of  its  power  if  it  be  be- 
lieved to  come  from  a  political  partisan. 

An  even  more  subtle  and  serious  danger  may  arise 
to  the  judicial  office  if,  through  its  association  with 
politics,  it  be  made  the  agency  for  declaring  or  per- 
petuating some  temporary  party  principle  or  purpose. 
In  a  determination  to  gain  public  office  and  control 
public  policy,  a  party  may  not  hesitate  to  compel  even 
the  judicial  office  to  its  assistance.  Thus  through  the 
decisions  and  interpretation  of  the  law  would  the  party 
seek  to  justify  and  perpetuate  its  measures.  The  office 
of  the  judge  would  be  degraded  to  the  service  of  party 
politics.  To  be  sure,  under  our  form  of  government,  it 
is  an  important  duty  and  function  of  the  judge  to  educe 
and  declare  the  solemn  will  of  the  majority  as  embodied 
in  our  constitutions,  state  and  national ;  but  when  once 
this  constitutional  will  has  been  determined  it  should  not 
be  modified  or  controlled  by  temporary  political  passion 
or  caprice.  Otherwise,  we  should  have  a  government, 
not  of  laws,  but  of  men. 

It  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  all  judges  elected  by- 
popular  vote  are  corrupt.  The  evil  influence  of  politics 
upon  the  bench  has  been  largely  counteracted  by  pro- 
fessional pride,  by  conservative  public  sentiment,  and  by 
a  critical  bar.  Lawyers,  as  a  class,  are  influential  in 
politics,  and  do  not  easily  submit  to  the  imposition  and 
burden  of  an  incompetent  or  unworthy  judge.  They 
often  dictate  nominations  for  the  bench.  But  even  with 
these  safeguards  the  evil  is  not  obviated.  It  is  too  sub- 
tle. Men  of  the  highest  qualifications,  intellectual  and 
moral,  for  judicial  office,  when  chosen  under  the  preva- 
lent system  of  popular  election,  can  scarcely  escape  the 
baleful  influences  to  which  that  system  subjects  them. 
An  under-feeling  of  political  obligation,  a  brooding  dread 
of  political  decapitation,  consciously  or  unconsciously 
qualify  the  judgment  and  disturb  the  mind.  They  at 
least  prevent  complete  independence  and  repose.  "It 
is  plain,"  says  Mr.  Brycc,  "  that  judges,  when  sucked 
into  the  vorte\  of  politics,  must  lose  dignity,  impartiality 
and  influence." 

In  fact,  the  judiciary  can  not  escape  the  harmful  power 
of  politics  so  long  as  it  is  subject  to  popular  election. 
The  time  has  come  for  the  states  to  return  to  the  system 
of  appointment.  It  is  not  contended  that  thereby  all 
evil  political  inlluence  would  be  obviated.  Under  a  sys- 
tem of  appointment,  the  selection  of  judges  may  at  times 
be  controlled  by  executive  favoritism  or  by  political  con- 
siderations, but  the  possibility  of  such  control  is  reduced 
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to  n  minimum.  The  executive  can  bo  held  personally 
ami  directly  responsible  for  his  appointments  to  judicial 
office,  and  anv  departure  from  his  dutvean  be  rebuked  at 
the  polls. 

"Ships,  and  Still  More  Ships" 
An  article  by  Rear-Admiral  William  T.  Sampson  in 
the  ItuhptnJcnl  advocating  the  increase  of  the  navy  to 
double  its  present  strength  has  been  the  subject  of  a  great 
deal  of  comment,  the  admiral  being  looked  upon  as  one 
of  the  most  conservative  of  our  naval  olficcrs.  We  quote 
the  article  in  condensed  form  : 


I  have  long  believed  that  the  navy  of  the  United 
States  is  not  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  nation,  and,  in 
spite  of  our  victories,  the  events  of  the  past  year  have 
tended  strongly  to  confirm  the  view  I  held  before  the  war 
began.  For  an  army  increase  1  fail  to  see  the  necessity. 
It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  we  could  use  a  large  army 
except  for  wars  of  foreign  conquest,  which  the  sentiment 
of  our  country  would  not  permit.  No  power  except 
Great  Britain  could  attack  us  successfully  upon  land. 
Three  thousand  miles  of  water  protect  us  from  this  one 
possible  enemy,  who  has  of  late  shown  most  unmistak- 
ably that  she  desires  a  permanent  peace  and  the  closest 
friendship.  Foreign  armies,  therefore,  do  not  constitute 
a  danger  to  this  country. 

The  possible  wars  which  confront  us  are  naval  wars, 
and  in  order  to  wage  them  successfully  we  need  more 
ships.  I  believe  that  we  should  have  at  least  twice  as 
many  ships  as  our  navy  at  present  contains.  Whether  or 
not  we  desire  to  have  it  so,  the  war  has  made  a  great 
change  in  our  position  among  the  nations.  They  have 
gained  a  new  estimate  of  us  and  have  put  us  in  the  front 
rank  of  the  powers  whose  voices  decide  questions  of  world 
politics.  At  the  same  time  we  have  greatly  extended  our 
coast  line  and  have  undertaken  the  government  of  large 
and  distant  territories.  We  have  become  an  Asiatic 
power  and  can  not  evade  the  responsibilities  of  the  posi- 
tion. We  have  great  interests  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  and 
must  be  prepared  to  cope,  with  any  who  are  disposed  to 
deny  us  our  rights  there. 

To  safeguard  our  interests,  to  maintain  our  position, 
to  speak  with  the  authority  that  becomes  us,  we  need 
ships,  and  still  more  ships.  If  our  easy  victories  over  the 
fleets  of  a  weak  naval  power  fill  our  people  with  the  be- 
lief that  we  have  now  a  navy  that  is  Urge  enough  for  all 
our  needs,  then  those  victories  will  have  done  us  harm  in- 
stead of  good. 

I  believe  in  harbor  defenses.  Every  important  harbor 
on  the  coast  should  possess  its  own  local  defenses, which 
only  a  determined  attack  of  the  enemy  could  overcome. 
A  foreign  licet  could  not  now  make  a  successful  attack 
upon  New  York.  The  torpedo,  the  torpedo  boat,  the 
mine,  the  shore  gun,  played  an  insignificant  part  in  the 
late  war.  Hut  it  seems  to  me  that  they  did  not  have  a 
fair  opportunity  to  show  their  meriit.  I  still  believe  in 
the  torpedo  boat,  the  mine,  and  ihe  shore  battery.  If 
one  of  our  ports  had  been  attacked  by  a  hostile  fleet  you 
would  probably  have  seen  a  result  vtry  different  from  that 
which  was  observed  in  Manila  bay.  But,  granting  all 
that  can  be  claimed  for  harbor  defenses,  there  still  re- 
mains with  us  the  necessity  for  a  much  larger  navy.  If  a 
warring  nation  is  to  be  successful,  it  must  be  aggressive. 
We  must  be  prepared  to  strike  hard  blows  at  a  distance 
from  the  United  States,  and  in  order  to  do  that  we  need 
more  ships. 

The  record  of  our  navy  in  the  Lite  war  can  hardly  be 
considered  other  than  wonderful  It  certainly  made  a 
great  impression  on  foreign  naval  authorities  and  caused 
them  to  give  up  many  false  ideas  which  they  had  long  en- 


tertained about  us.  They  used  to  say  that  our  navy  was 
without  discipline,  and  was  made  up  of  a  hodge  podge  of 
foreigners  who  could  not  be  depended  upon  to  stand  by 
the  American  llag  in  any  emergency.  That  criticism  is 
now  pretty  well  disposed  of.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there 
never  was  anything  in  it.  It  was  no  more  true  of  the 
American  navy  that  fought  the  war  with  Spain  than  it  was 
true  of  the  American  navy  that  fought  in  the  civil  war. 
The  navy  has  always  been  loyal  and  has  done  its  duty. 
The  praise  which  the  F.nglish  naval  writers  have  so  gen- 
erously bestowed  upon  our  navy  has  been  mingled  with 
healthy  intelligent  criticism  and  it  will  be  well  for  us  if  we 
heed  it  and  look  over  the  events  of  the  war  in  search  of 
warnings  and  hints  for  improvements.  We  have  much 
still  to  learn  about  modern  war  ships.  They  are  as  yet  in 
the  experimental  stage.  My  own  idea  is  that  the  naval 
increase  should  be  made  by  the  building  of  more  vessels 
of  the  Xew  }  ori  type,  and  that  greater  speed  and  coal 
capacity  must  be  secured  even  though  it  be  necessary  to 
sacrifice  some  armor  thickness  in  order  to  secure  them. 
Our  need  of  swift  armored  cruisers  transcends  other  naval 
needs. 


Municipal  Liberty 

Frank  Parsons,  in  the  June  Imiuftrialnt  (Kansas  Stato  Agricul- 
tural Collide).  Manhattan.  Condensed  tor  I'iulic  Ch  ink* 
In  going  over  the  laws  and  constitutions  of  our  forty- 
five  states,  from  early  times  to  the  present  year,  a  few 
conclusions  of  special  breadth  and  moment  have  forced 
themselves  upon  my  attention. 

1  There  is  a  powerful  trend  toward  careful  definition, 
regulation  and  limitation  of  legislative  power. 

2  There  has  been  in  recent  years  a  tremendous  and 
ever-accelerating  movement  toward  legislation  favorable 
to  public  ownership  and  operation  of  local  utilities,  par- 
ticularly those  that  involve  a  special  or  privileged  use  of 
the  streets. 

3  There  has  been  an  equally  emphatic  movement  to- 
ward a  fuller  recognition  of  the'  principles  of  local  con- 
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sent,  and  the  right  of  the  people  to  be  consulted  about 
important  measures  and  vote  directly  upon  them,  and 
the  correlative  right  to  initiate  legislation  if  they  so  desire. 

4  The  local  right  to  grant  local  franchises,  elect  local 
officers,  and  manage  local  property,  and  the  right  of 
municipalities  to  frame  their  own  charters  have  also  re- 
ceived recognition.  The  principle  of  local  consent  is  rec- 
ognized in  fifteen  constitutions.  By  South  Carolina's  con- 
stitution (1895)  cities  and  towns  are  empowered  to  build 
or  buy  water-works  or  light  plants  and  supply  the  inhab- 
itants on  a  majority  vote  of  the  people.  In  Massachu- 
setts, New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin, 
Iowa,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Kentucky,  Kansas  and  other 
states,  laws  have  been  passed  giving  municipalities  the 
power  to  grant  street  franchises,  and  to  build  or  buy 
municipal  public  utilities  such  as  water-works,  gasworks, 
electric  plants,  etc. 

St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  San  Francisco,  Sacramento,  Oak- 
land, Los  Angeles,  Stockton,  San  Diego,  Seattle,  Tacoma, 
etc,  have  established  charters  of  their  own  making.  The 
St.  Louis  charter  gives  the  city  power  to  grant  franchises, 
construct  street  railways,  buy  and  hold  property,  real  and 
personal,  to  be  used  for  the  erection  of  water-works  or 
gas-works  to  supply  the  city  with  water  or  light,  for  the 
establishment  of  hosnitals  noor-houses.  etc..  or  for  anv 
other  purpose. 

The  most  progressive  charter  of  all,  in  some  respects, 
is  the  one  adopted  by  the  voters  of  San  Francisco,  in  May, 
1898.  It  contains  strong  civil  service  rules,  declares  for 
public  ownership  and  operation  of  street  railways,  water, 
gas,  electric-light  plants,  telephone  systems,  etc.,  an- 
nounces the  policy  of  gradual  absorption  of  all  such 
monopolies,  provides  for  a  popular  initiative  and  referen- 
dum upon  these  questions,  and  upon  ordinances  of  all 
sorts,  and  upon  amendments  to  the  charter — a  petition 
signed  by  a  number  of  voters  equal  to  fifteen  per  cent  of 
the  votes  cast  at  the  last  preceding  election  being  suffi- 
cient for  any  initiative  or  referendum.  The  people  of 
San  Francisco  appear  to  have  their  own  destiny  more 
completely  in  their  own  hands  than  the  people  of  any 
other  large  city  in  the  country. 

Such  are  some  of  the  principal  streams  that  make  up 
the  current  of  enactment  that  is  moving  toward  municipal 
liberty  and  independence  in  respect  to  local  affairs.  And 
yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  no  real  home  rule  has 
been  established  beyond  the  reach  of  legislative  inter- 
ference, legislatures  still  have  power  to  alter  or  abolish 
charters,  and  may  practically  annul  even  freehold  char- 
ters, for  they  are  expressly  subject,  by  constitutional  pro- 
viso, to  the  general  laws  of  the  state.  We  have  as  yet 
no  setting  apart  of  a  local  field  from  which  state  legisla- 
tion shall  be  excluded,  as  national  legislation  is  excluded 
from  state  interests.  Some  of  our  states  have  made  a 
splendid  beginning,  but  the  end  is  not  yet. 

4- 

The  Next  Speaker  of  the  House 

In  the  News  of  the  Week  we  have  given  from  day  to 
day  the  progress  of  Representative  Henderson's  campaign 
for  the  house  speakership.  It  is  now  believed  that  he 
has  pledged  to  his  support  enough  votes  to  secure  his 
election,  and  this  is  regarded  as  certain  so  far  as  certainty 
can  precede  the  actual  vote  of  the  house.  The  leading 
administration  newspaper,  the  New  York  Sun,  strongly 
opposed  Mr.  Henderson  from  the  moment  he  became 
prominent  in  the  race.  The  Chicago  Times- Herald,  which 
led  the  movement  for  the  election  of  a  western  man, 
naturally  urged  the  claims  of  an  Illinois  congressman,  its 
candidate  being  Mr.  Hopkins.  But  the  Times- Herald  and 
the  Republican  press  generally  is  well  .satisfied  with  the 
apparent  choice  of  Mr.   Henderson.     A  report  from 
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Washington  [says  that  Mr.  Henderson  was  able  to  draw 
support  from  many  states  because  the  partisans  of  other 
candidates,  feeling  that  their  choice  could  not  be  success- 
ful, were  willing  to  give  their  votes  to  Mr.  Henderson  in 
the  expectation  that  he  would  not  hold  the  office  for 
many  years  and  that  the  office  would  again  be  open  with- 
in a  comparatively  short  time.  The  biography  of  Mr. 
Henderson,  who  represents  the  third  Iowa  district,  is 
given  as  follows  in  the  Congressional  Directory  : 


DAVID  BREMNER  HENDERSON,  of  Dubuque,  was 
born  at  Old  Deer,  Scotland,  March  14,  1840,  was  brought  to 
Illinois  in  1846  and  to  Iowa  in  1849;  was  educated  in  com- 
mon schools  and  at  the  Upper  Iowa  university  ;  studied  law 
with  Bissel  &  Shiras,  of  Dubuque,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  the  fall  of  1865  ;  was  reared  on  a  farm  until  21  years 
of  age  ;  enlisted  in  the  union  army  in  September,  1861,  as  a 
private  in  Company  C,  Twelfth  regiment  Iowa  infantry  volun- 
teers, and  was  elected  and  commissioned  first  lieutenant  ot 
that  company,  serving  with  it  until  discharged,  owing  to  the 
loss  of  his  leg,  February  26,  1863  ;  in  May,  1863,  was  appoint- 
ed commissioner  of  the  board  o!  enrollment  of  the  third  district 
of  Iowa,  serving  as  such  until  June,  1864,  when  he  reentered 
the  army  as  colonel  of  the  Forty-sixth  regiment  Iowa  infantry 
volunteers  and  served  therein  until  the  close  of  his  term  of 
service  ;  was  collector  of  internal  revenue  for  the  third  dis- 
trict of  Iowa  from  November,  1865,  until  June,  1869,  when  he 
resigned  and  became  a  member  of  the  law  firm  of  Shiras, 
Van  Du/ee  &  Henderson  ;  was  assistant  United  States  dis- 
trict attorney  for  the  northern  division  of  the  district  of  Iowa 
about  two  years,  resigning  in  1871;  is  now  a  member  of  the 
law  firm  of  Henderson,  Hurd,  Lenehan  &  Kiesel  ;  was  elected 
to  the  forty-eighth,  forty-ninth,  filtieth,  fifty-first,  fifty-second, 
fifty-third  and  fifty-fourth  congresses  and  reelected  to  the 
tilty-fifth  congress  as  a  Republican,  receiving  29,654  votes, 
against  19,231  votes  for  George  Staehle,  Democrat. 

+ 

The  Millionaires 

In  Ainslee's  Magazine  for  June,  John  Gilmer  Speed 
presents  a  variety  of  information  as  to  the  great  fortunes 
of  Americans.  He  estimates  that  there  are  4000  persons 
in  the  United  States  whose  wealth  amounts  to"  a  million 
dollars  or  more.    These  he  classifies  as  follows  : 

Number  of 

Place  of  Residence  M  IDionaires  Population 

Greater  New  York  1400  3,500,000 

Chicago   320  1,950,000 

Philadelphia.   220  1.350,000 

Boston   190   555.°°o 

Cincinnati   80   400,000 

Pittsburg   70   315 .000 

San  Francisco   ....    45   350,000 

Cleveland   45   402,000 

St.  Louis   50   638,000 

Baltimore   .    60.   .  .  600,000 

Detroit   50   365,000 

Minneapolis   50   210,000 

Buffalo   40   400,000 

New  Orleans   30   300,000 

Newark   30   250,000 

St.  Paul   30   165,000 

Milwaukee   30.  . .  .    280,000 

Providence   30   167,000 

Louisville   20   225,000 

Richmond   20   100.000 

Rochester   20   177.000 

Memphis.   10   110,000 

In  Other  Cities  and  in  the 

Country  1 160  

The  value  of  the  real  and  personal  property  in  the 
United  States  is  plated  at  $90,306,000,000,  of  which  the 
estates  worth  over  $1,000,000  comprise  but  seven  per 
cent.  In  conclusion  Mr.  Speed  gives  a  list  of  forty-nine 
millionaires,  classified  according  to  the  source  of  their 
wealth  : 

fncreas.-  in  the  Value  0/  Land  ■  William  Waldorf  Astor, 
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John  Jacob  Astor,  Mrs.  William  Astor,  FlbridgcT.  Gerry, 
Mrs.  Hcttie  Green,  Mrs.  Bradley  Martin.  Robert  Goelet, 
of  New  York  ;  J.  Montgomery  Sears,  of  Boston. 

Budding  and  Operating  Railroads  and  Speculations  in 
Railway  Shares  :  Russell  Sage,  George  J.  Gould,  Collis 
P.  Huntington,  Samuel  Thomas,  Cornelius  Vanderbilt, 
William  K.  Vanderbilt.  Frederick  W.  Vanderbilt,  George 
W.  Vanderbilt,  Mrs.  William  D.  Sloanc,  William  C.  Whit- 
ney, of  New  York  ;  John  I.  Blair,  of  New  Jersey. 

In  Producing,  Refining  and  Selling  Petroleum  :  John 
D.  Archbold,  Henry  M.  Flagler,  John  H.  Flagler,  H.  H. 
Rogers,  William  Rockefeller,  John  D.  Rockefeller,  of 
New  York  ;  Oliver  H.  Payne,  of  Cleveland. 

In  Commerce  and  Subsequent  Investments  .  James  M. 
Constable,  Hcnrv  G.  Marquand,  Adrian  Isclin,  Joseph 
Millbank,  of  New  York  ;  Marshall  Field,  L.  /..  Leiter, 
Potter  Palmer,  of  Chicago. 

In  Sugar  Refining :  H.  O.  Havemcycr,  of  New  York  ; 
Claus  Spreckles,  of  San  Francisco ;  John  E.  Searles,  of 
New  York. 

In  Banking  and  Other  Investments  .  Darius  <  >.  Mills,  J. 
Pierpont  Morgan,  of  New  York. 

By  Inheritance  and  from  the  Telephone  :  J.  Malcolm 
Forbes,  of  Boston. 

In  Mining  :  J.  B.  Haggin,  of  California  ;  Mrs.  George 
Hearst,  of  San  Francisco  ;  John  W.  Mackay,  of  San 
Francisco  ;  W.  A.  Clark,  of  Montana ;  Marcus  Daly,  of 
Montana. 

In  Iron  an  t  Steel :  Andrew  Carnegie,  of  New  York. 

In  Steamboats,  River  and  lake  Transportation  :  Alfred 
Van  Santvord,  of  New  York  ;  H.  M.  Hanna,  of  Cleve- 
land. 

In  Packing  .  Philip  D.  Armour,  of  Chicago. 

+ 

Germany's  Purchase  from  Spain 

Boston  (Mass.)  Transcript 

There  is  absolutely  no  occasion  for  American  public 
opinion  to  get  hot  and  feverish  over  Germany's  purchase 
of  the  Caroline  islands  and  their  dependencies  from  Spain. 
Months  ago  Germany  asked  ourgovernment  if  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  Carolines  would  be  regarded  bj  it  as  an 
unfriendly  act.  Our  government's  reply  was  that  it  had 
not  the  slightest  objection  to  Germany  buying  them. 
Spain  appears  to  have  thrown  in  what  was  left  to  her  of 
the  Ladrones  and  other  isles  and  islets  to  complete  the 
trade.  The  operation  is  a  good  thing  for  Spain,  but 
whether  Germany  will  derive  any  other  than  statistical 
advantages,  so  many  more  figures  in  the  tables  of  colonial 
possessions,  may  be  very  seriously  doubted.  The  pos- 
session of  the  Carolines  by  Germany  threatens  American 
occupation  of  the  Philippines  according  to  some  of  our 
alarmist  contemporaries,  but  we  fail  to  see  how  or  why. 
True,  the  German  acquisitions  are  near  the  line  of  our 
communications  with  the  Philippines,  but  we  hold  Guam, 
and  our  base,  California,  is  thousands  of  miles  nearer 
Manila  than  Germany  is. 

New  York  Tribunt 

Germany  gets  the  remainder  of  Spain's  empire  in  the 
Pacific  ocean.  The  announcement  need  cause  neither 
surprise  nor  dissatisfaction.  It  is  natural  that  Germany 
should  want  them.  They  lie  closer  to  her  other  posses- 
sions—the Marshall  islands  and  the  Bismarck  archipelago 
— than  to  any  other  lands,  forming  a  continuous  system 
with  the  Marshall  islands.  Moreover,  Germany  is  doing 
her  utmost  to  extend  her  influence  and  commerce  in  the 
Pacific,  as  her  conduct  in  Samoa  and  in  China  testifies. 
There  are,  perhaps,  other  considerations.  Germany  was 
reckoned  to  be  more  sympathetic  toward  Spain  during 
the  war  with  the  United  States  than  any  other  nation. 
A  feeling  of  gratitude  would  therefore  impel  Spain  to 
give  Germany  the  first  chance  to  buy  the  islands.  The 


only  other  power  that  would  have  cared  to  take  them  is 
Great  Britain,  and  it  is  only  human  nature  that  Spain 
should  feel  a  trifle  less  amiably  disposed  toward  her  than 
toward  Germany,  in  view  of  British  sympathies  during 
the  late  war.  It  would  be  needlessly  ungracious  to  sus- 
pect that  there  was  any  impulse  of  animosity  toward  the 
United  States  in  the  bargain.  We  could  not  have 
expected  Spain  to  make  us  the  favored  customer.  And 
the  increasingly  friendly  relations  between  this  country 
and  Germany  forbid  any  notion  that  Spain  wanted  to  give 
us  an  unwelcome  neighbor  for  our  possessions  in  that 
quarter  of  the  world. 

Chicago  (111.)  Chronitlt 
The  wonder  now  is  why  the  imperialists  do  not  go 
into  hysterics  because  Germany  has  bought  a  job  lot  of 
islands  in  the  Pacific  from  Spain.    Our  commissioners  in 
Paris  wanted  Spain  to  cede  some  of  the  Carolines  to  us. 


DON.  YOU'RE  GETTING  TO  BE  THE  GREATEST 
'CON  MAN'  IN  THE  BUSINESS.'  —St.  Imhm  RtfuHU 

but  for  some  unexplained  reason  they  did  not  insist,  but 
contented  themselves  with  taking  Guam,  the  most  impor- 
tant of  the  Ladrones.  Sincethe  announcement  of  the  deal 
between  Spain  and  Germany  we  have  heard  once  more 
about  the  strategic  value  of  the  islands,  as  though  Uncle 
Sam  was  out  for  the  earth  and  ready  to  fight  at  the  drop 
of  the  hat  for  any  and  every  strategic  point  needed  in 
order  to  complete  the  conquest  and  hold  the  ground. 
But  the  imperialists  console  themselves  with  the  reflection 
that  the  Caroline.  Pelcw  and  Marianne  islands  are  unim- 
portant commercially — and  perhaps  with  the  further  re- 
flection that  if  we  ever  want  them  we  can  go  and  take 
them,  incidentally  "licking"  Germany  if  she  raises  any 
objections.  The  imperialist  mind  seems  to  work  along 
such  pleasant  lines. 

Eugcn  Richter,  in  the  Freisinnige  Zeitung,  calls  the 
islands  "more  worthless  colonies."  This  implies  that 
other  German  colonics  are  worthless,  and  Richter  does 
not  hesitate  to  say  so.  Already  the  acquisition  of  these 
islands  is  made  the  pretext  for  the  emperor's  demand  for 
a  great  German  navy.  So  it  stands  practically  confessed 
from  the  outset  that  the  purchase,  so  far  from  being  profit- 
able, is  to  be  made  the  excuse  for  putting  more  war  bur- 
dens on  a  land  already  crushed  by  such  burdens.  The 
Bourse  Courier  declares  that  two  small  cruisers  arc  ample 
to  protect  all  these  islands.  The  conservative  organs 
understand  all  this,  and  therefore  they  are  dumb.  Spain 
merely  took  advantage  of  the  emperor's  absurd  craze  for 
the  possession  of  islands  and  continental  possessions — a 
craze  with  which,  unhappily,  the  present  administration 
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in  Washington  and  great  numbers  of  our  people  are  af- 
flicted. In  consequence  of  this  "senseless  race''  for 
worse  than  useless  things  we  are  to  be  enormously  taxed 
and  our  children  after  us.  We  could  bear  that,  but 
when  into  the  bargain  we  throw  away  the  priceless  herit- 
age of  the  declaration  of  independence — the  doctrine  of 
self-government— we  are  left  poor  indeed. 

+ 

The  Death  of  President  Thomson 

Philadelphia  <l'a- )  Pmi 
The  news  of  the  death  of  President  Frank  Thomson, 
of  the  Pennsylvania  railroad.  June  5,  will  cause  a  very 
painful  shock  to  this  community.  The  agencies  that  go  to 
make  the  success  and  perfect 
working  of  a  great  railroad 
property  are  so  many  and 
various  that  it  is  impossible 
for  those  on  the  outside  to 
estimate  accurately  the  exact 
weight  and  worth  of  any  one 
man's  work  in  it.  Mr. 
Thomson  entered  the  service 
of  the  Pennsylvania  railroad 
by  securing  a  place  when  sev- 
enteen years  of  age  in  its 
shops  at  Altoona.  He  has 
continued  in  that  service 
ever  since,  except  when  serv- 
ing the  government  as  a  railroad  man  during  the  war. 
He  learned  the  business  thoroughly  from  the  bottom  up 
and  brought  to  the  practical  knowledge  thus  gained  a 
special  talent  for  the  railroad  business  and  an  executive 
ability  of  the  highest  order.  The  spirit,  the  taste, 
the  energy  and  the  methods  of  its  dead  president 
have  been  in  large  degree  transmitted  and  incor- 
porated in  its  organization,  and  it  will  continue  to  feel 
the  influence  and  benefit  by  the  ideas  of  Frank  Thomson, 
even  as  still  it  shows  the  unmistakable  impress  which  it 
received  in  turn  from  Edgar  Thomson,  Thomas  A.  Scott 
and  George  B.  Roberts. 

Philadelphia  (l'a. )  Times 

The  Pennsylvania  railroad  has  had  a  succession  of 
great  presidents,  each  so  distinguished  in  his  own  par- 
ticular achievement  that  each  seemed  peculiarly  the 
man  most  needed  in  his  own  time.  The  construction, 
the  continental  expansion,  the  financial  consolidation  of 
the  great  system,  had  each  in  turn  its  controlling  genius  ; 
the  special  genius  of  Frank  Thomson  was  in  the  perfection 
of  railway  administration.  He  had  the  qualities  of  a 
great  general,  in  a  broad  view  of  large  results  with  a 
minute  perception  of  detail.  He  knew  all  parts  <>f  the 
system,  from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  and  he  knew  how  to 
use  his  knowledge  to  the  best  results  and  with  the  least 
waste  of  effort.  All  this  began  to  show  in  him  very  early, 
so  that  as  he  advanced,  step  by  step,  from  one  post  of 
responsibility  to  another,  not  only  his  associates  and 
superiors  but  onlookers  everywhere  recognized  in  him  one 
of  the  great  railroad  men  of  the  world. 


June  7  Governor-General  Brooke  appointed  (Ion/ales  de 
Quesada  special  commissioner  for  Cuba  at  Washington,  at  a 
salary  of  $5,000  a  year.  The  appointment  is  very  satisfactory 
to  the  majority  of  Cubans. 

The  steamship  /.,iuntif,t,  which  arrived  at  Seattle,  Wash., 
last  week  from  Alaska,  brought  word  that  about  two  hundred 
gold-seekers  had  lost  their  lives  by  drowning,  I'rcc/ing  and 
starvation,  while  trying  to  reach  the  Klondike  fields  over  the 
all-Canadian  route  from  Edmondton.  Scurvy  is  now  ravag- 
ing others  who  are  stalled  on  the  trail.  A  number  of  suicides 
caused  by  despondency  was  reported. 
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FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 

England's  Decadence  in  the  West  Indies 

Brooks  Adams,  in  the  June  Forum,  Nt  w  York  Condensed 
for  I'CULIC  Opinion 

In  the  words  of  a  pamphlet  of  the  last  century : 
"  Our  sugar  colonies  are  of  the  utmost  consequence  and 
importance  to  Great  Britain.  They  have  been  equal  to 
the  mines  of  the  Spanish  West  Indies,  and  have  contri- 
buted in  a  particular  manner  to  the  trade,  navigation  and 
wealth  of  this  kingdom."  Without  dispute,  whatever 
might  have  been  done,  sugar  must  have  fallen  in  value  ; 
but  these  questions  are  always  questions  of  degree.  Had 
the  mother-country  protected  the  interests  of  her  colonies 
so  far  as  to  keep  them  on  an  equal  footing  with  their  com- 
petitors, that  is  to  say,  had  she  counteracted  by  her  tariff 
the  advantage  given  by  Germany  to  her  exporteis  by  sub- 
sidies, the  decline  in  price  might  not  have  exceeded  eco- 
nomies made  possible  by  improved  machinery  and  concen- 
tration of  property.  Germany  has  not  ruined  the  West 
Indies  by  legitimate  competition,  but  by  an  adherence  to 
Napoleon's  policy  of  attack,  which  was  a  military  measure. 
In  1811,  he  outlined  a  policy  of  state  encouragement  of 
the  domestic  sugar  industry  which,  in  substance,  has  been 
adopted  by  the  chief  continental  nations,  and  which  sur- 
vives to  this  day.  In  one  paragraph  the  emperor  declared, 
"that  by  thus  employing  a  small  acreage,  France  might 
succeed  in  escaping  the  tribute  she  paid  to  foreigners." 

Yet  even  Bonaparte  failed  to  grasp  the  full  bearings  of 
the  svstem  of  retaliation  which  he  invented.  For  nearly 
three  generations  the  chief  continental  nations  have,  with 
hostile  intent,  artificially  stimulated  the  export  of  sugar, 
and  have  increased  the  stimulant  as  prices  have  fallen,  in 
order  to  counteract  the  loss  to  the  manufacturer.  In 
August,  1896,  Germany  and  Austria  doubled  their  boun- 
ties ;  in  the  following  spring  France  advanced  hers.  Ad- 
mitting, therefore,  the  success  of  Napoleon's  war  policy, 
one  of  the  most  interesting  problems  of  our  time  is  the 
cause  which  has  rendered  F.ngland  vulnerable  to  this  on- 
slaught;  for  the  course  of  civilii  tion  promises  to  hinge 
on  the  ability  of  Great  Britain  to  maintain  the  economic 
ascendancy  she  won  at  Trafalgar  and  Watetloo. 

The  industrial  population  consists  of  two  sections,  the 
wage-earners  and  the  capitalists.  They  have  always  been 
at  one  in  demanding  cheap  food,— the  capitalists,  that 
wages  might  not  rise  ;  the  hands  that  they  might  live  at 
ease.  To  attain  their  end  they  have  consistently  sacrificed 
the  farmers,  as  the  Romans  sacrificed  the  provincials  ;  and 
the  West  Indian  planters  have  but  shared  in  the  general 
agricultural  ruin.  The  Knglish  have  justified  the  practical 
confiscation  of  the  sugar  estates,  on  the  ground  that, 
though  the  planters  might  be  ruined,  the  nation  at  large  en- 
joyed cheap  sugar,  thereby  reaping  a  preponderating  eco- 
nomic advantage.  Nevertheless,  eliminating  abstract  jus- 
tice, as  never  having  decided  public  policy,  it  is  not  clear 
that  the  English,  as  a  community,  have  reaped  any  econo- 
mic advantage  from  cheap  sugar;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  have  certainly  lost  by  the  destruction  of  the 
colonies. 

If  the  Spanish  civilization  in  the  West  Indies  has  fallen 
amid  blood  and  fire,  the  English  shows  even  sign  of  de- 
crepitude. Great  Britain  is  a  strong  power,  and  her 
police  is  irresistible  ;  but  the  decay  of  her  islands  is  ad- 
mitted. Had  England  retained  the  energy  of  1805,  when 
her  conferences  with  her  enemies  were  conducted  at  spots 
like  Trafalgar,  she  might  not  perhaps  have  bartered  her 
heritage  for  a  sugar  plum  :  but  the  society  of  187c  saw 
life  with  different  eyes  from  those  of  I  he  nun  who  longht 
the  Napoleonic  wars.  Instead  of  being  stimulated  to 
ferocity  by  the  continental  attack,  the  English  trek  the 
bribe,  and  withdrew  from  the  contest.  Instead  of  accele- 
rating their  movement,  they  relaxed  it. 
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The  tendency  of  modern  trade  is  toward  consolida- 
tion, because  the  administration  of  the  largest  mass  is  the 
cheapest.  This  is  preeminently  true  of  sugar  manufac- 
ture ;  for,  above  all  forms  of  agriculture,  sugar  lends  itself 
to  centralization.  The  chief  expense  of  the  plantation  is 
the  mill  to  crush  the  cane  ;  and  the  more  cane  that  can 
be  crushed  by  a  single  machine,  the  more  economical  is  the 
process.  Accordingly,  the  only  limit  to  the  size  of  the  mod- 
ern factory  is  the  distance  it  pays  to  carry  a  bulky  raw 
matenal  ;  and  this  depends  on  the  perfection  of  the  trans- 
portation. Therefore,  an  energetic  population,  pressed 
by  competition,  would  normally  have  concentrated  pro- 
perty on  a  vast  scale,  and  the  government  would  have 
addressed  itself  to  providing  universal  cheap  transporta- 
tion,— presumably  a  state  syBtem,  like  that  of  Germany 
or  Russia.  The  islands  are  well  adapted  to  electric  tram- 
ways running  down  the  valleys  to  the  ports,  which  could 
draw  their  electricity  from  central  power-houses  built  on 
water-courses.  At  the  ports  the  produce  could  be  col- 
lected by  coasters  ;  and  such  is  substantially  the  method 
of  the  Boston  fruit  company  in  Jamaica,  which  has  been 
crowned  with  brilliant  success.  These  phenomena  are 
conspicuously  lacking  among  the  British.  The  only  rail- 
road of  Jamaica  has  been  built  at  vast  expense  over  the 
mountains  where  nobody  goes  ;  and  it  charges  prohibi- 
tive rates  because,  being  bankrupt,  it  lacks  rolling-stock 
to  do  its  business.  Thus,  the  farmers  are  forced  to  haul 
their  crops  along  the  roads,  and  are  expected  to  compete 
with  German  bounty-fed  beet  carried  at  a  fixed  minimum 
charge  on  state  lines.  The  British  government  has  even 
gone  further,  and  has  discouraged  quick  transportation 
to  America.  Plant  made  a  proposition  to  extend  his  ser- 
vice from  Florida  to  Jamaica  ;  but  the  offer  was  declined. 
Lastly,  Great  Britain,  while  abandoning  the  colonists  to 
the  German*,  has  used  them  to  support  an  exceedingly 
costly  system  of  government,  whose  chief  object  has  been 
to  provide  a  long  pay-roll  and  pension-list.  This  system 
has  broken  down.  It  has  proved  only  less  disastrous  than 
that  of  Spain. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  native  population  has  shown 
little  recuperative  energy.  Instead  of  being  consolidated, 
the  estates  have  been  abandoned  when  they  ceased  to 
pay,  although  throughout  the  islands  well-handled  and 
well-situated  sugar  lands  have  never  yet  proved  unprofit- 
able, and  although  both  government  and  people  are  aware 
that  nothing  can  ever  replace  the  sugar  industry,  both  on 
account  of  its  magnitude  and  of  the  employment  it  gives 
to  labor.  Yet,  when  allowance  has  been  made  for  West 
Indian  inertia,  the  stubborn  fact  remains  that  the  inllux 
of  fresh  capital  and  fresh  blood  has  been  arrested  by  the 
fear  of  progressively  increasing  sugar  bounties  and  corres- 
pondingly decreasing  values.  Men  do  not  venture  their 
fortunes  in  speculation  when  they  know  that  the  power, 
which  should  protect  them,  has  accepted  a  bribe  to  aban- 
don them  to  an  adversary  bent  on  destroying  the  industry 
in  which  they  are  engaged. 


PKESS  DESPATCH:    "  Par.a  !•  qulel."- OkkfKtCtnl 


Socialism  and  Imperialism 

K.  Bki  i  ok  i  Uax,  in  l^n.lon  Jutiut  (St*\  Dem.)  Eicerpt 
That  the  sufficiently  rapid  opening  up  of  the  African 
continent  and  the  Chinese  empire  to  the  world-market 
must  prolong  the  life  of  capitalism,  in  all  human  proba- 
bility, for  a  time  can  not  be  too  strongly  insisted  upon. 
The  capitalist  class  is  well  aware  of  the  desperateness  of 
the  situation  as  it  stands,  and  that  the  only  hope  for  its 
own  life  lies  in  huge  schemes  of  market-expansion  forced 
on  at  a  more  than  hothouse  pace.  For  what  is  the  pres- 
ent situation?  Old  markets  have  become  not  merely 
exhausted  as  recipients  of  wares,  but  actuallv  themselves 
competitors  of  those  whose  customers  they  formerly  were. 
An  unparalleled  development  of  the  power  of  production 
in  itself,  and  an  equally  unparalleled  increase  of  the  area 
in  which  it  operates,  within  less  than  a  generation.  Un- 
less, then,  the  capitalist  class  can  succeed  in  securing  for 
itself  sufficient  breathing-space  within  a  measurable  dis- 
tance of  time,  the  days  of  the  capitalist  system  are  num- 
bered. The  immediate  future  of  society  lies  in  the 
results  of  the  colonial  expansion  now  beginning.  If  it 
succeeds  in  overtaking  the  situation  before  capitalism 
reaches  the  impasst  to  which,  in  the  natural  course  of  its 
development,  it  is  hurrying,  as  already  said,  capitalism  is 
saved  for  a  season.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  march  of 
economic  events  in  the  civilized  world  is  too  quick  for 
the  process  of  "opening  up"  the  barbaric  and  savage 
world,  then  undoubtedly  the  present  economic  system 
will  indeed  "  break  down  by  its  own  weight,"  and  that 
speedily.  In  one  case  capitalism  will  have  found  a  fresh 
form  under  which  it  can  develop  itself;  in  the  other,  it 
will  have  come  to  the  end  of  its  tether. 

The  immediate  objective  of  militant  capitalism  is 
Africa  and  China,  but  the  Turkish  empire  is  assuredly 
destined  to  follow  at  no  distant  interval.  Like  the  bour- 
geois political  parties  and  religious  sects,  so  the  state 
system  of  Christendom  is  more  and  more  assuming  the 
form  of  "one  reactionary  mass,"  its  internecine  rivalries 
are  hulling  down,  and  it  is  preparing  to  show  a  united 
front  alike  against  the  "enemy"  at  home,  the  Socialist 
party  of  the  class-conscious  revolutionary  proletariat, 
and  the  "  enemy  "  abroad,  the  barbaric  and  savage  popu- 
lations of  the  earth  to  be  exploited — first  of  all,  as  the 
dust-bins  into  which  to  shoot  the  superfluous  rubbish  of 
the  great  industry,  and  later  as  competitors  in  the  labor 
market  with  the  white  wage-slave.  It  is  well  that 
those  sections  of  the  European  and  American  working- 
classes  who  are  still  indifferent  or  wavering  in  their 
political  attitude  should  bethink  themselves  what  they 
are  voting  for  when  they  give  their  suffrages  to  middle- 
class  parties  pledged  to  "imperial  expansion"  and  a 
"  forward  "  colonial  policy,  and  what  they  are  applaud- 
ing when  they  cheer,  say,  a  Kitchener — that  they  are 
helping  to  forge  fresh   chains  for  themselves  and  their 
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class,  and  are  acclaiming  as  heroes  those  who  are  en- 
gaged now  in  making  these  chains,  and  who  will  not  be 
slow  to  rivet  them  when  the  time  comes  ! 


The  Vatican  and  the  Fortunes  of  Don  Carlos 

James  Roche.  M.  P..  in  the  June  Mwtl  AmtrUan  fttvirv, 
New  York.    Condensed  for  PUBLIC  Opinion 

Leo  XIII  dealt  the  Carlist  cause  a  heavy  blow  when 
he  directed  the  Spanish  clergy  to  obey  their  present 
rulers,  but  at  the  Vatican,  opportunism  is  not  unknown. 
Circumstances  and  men  alter  cases.  The  pontiff  is  in  his 
ninetieth  year,  and  the  next  occupant  of  the  papal  throne 
may,  like  Pius  IX,  be  in  full  sympathy  with  Don  Carlos. 
The  Basque  clerics  are  Carlist  to  a  man,  and  if  assured  of 
even  the  tacit  consent  of  Rome  they  would,  as  in  the 
seventies,  take  the  field,  and  shoulder  an  escoptla,  if  need 
were.  The  exploits  of  the  famous  and  bloodthirsty  priest, 
Santa  Cruz,  would  doubtless  be  imitated  by  many  gentle- 
men of  his  sacred  calling,  in  whose  opinion  the  words 
"Dios,  Patriay  Rey  "  are  almost  synonymous  terms. 

The  future  action  of  Rome  will  be  a  most  important 
element  in  the  event  of  a  successful  Carlist  rising.  Not 
only  will  it  influence  it  directly,  but  it  will  do  much  to 
consolidate  Don  Carlos  or  to  shake  his  power,  and  will 
Im:  no  mean  factor  in  determining  the  conduct  of  certain 
European  courts  toward  him.  The  increase  of  Latin 
influence  would  undoubtedly  strengthen  the  hand  of 
Rome,  and  in  the  event  of  Don  Carlos  becoming  king  of 
Spain,  the  alliance  by  marriage  of  Don  Jaime,  his  son, 
with  a  reigning  Latin  family,  such  as  that  of  Austria,  or 
even  Italy,  might  make  a  sensible  difference  on  the  polit- 
ical chessboard  of  the  Vatican.  The  successor  to  Leo  XIII 
will  probably  have  to  solve  this  problem,  and  upon  the 
election  of  that  successor  much  will  depend.  Among  the 
many  possible  popes,  there  is  one  whose  chances  are  far 
greater  than  those  of  the  other  members  of  the  sacred 
college.  I  refer  to  Cardinal  Vanutelli,  a  comparatively 
young  man,  with  vast  political  and  family  influence,  with 
a  brilliant  record  both  as  a  theologian  and  a  diplomatist, 
and  endowed  with  energy-  of  action  and  great  eloquence. 
Both  he  and  his  brother,  Monsignor  Vanutelli,  are  known 
to  hold  strong  views  in  favor  of  the  Carlist  movement  in 
Spain,  and  of  a  Legitimist  restoration  in  France.  The 
strengthening  of  the  Latin  influence  in  Europe  is  to  them 
an  article  of  faith,  and  it  is  difficult  to  foretell  to  what 
extent  Pope  Vanutelli  would  put  into  effect  the  opinions 
now  held  by  Cardinal  Vanutelli.  Admitting  that  Don 
Carlos  can  afford  to  ignore  Rome  in  his  endeavor  to  con- 
quer a  throne,  he  will  have  to  cement  his  victory  with 
her  goodwill. 


The  Political  Drift  in  Germany 

If.  H.  PowhRS,  ill  llie  May  July  Yalt  A'nieui,  New  Haven.  Con. 
densed  for  Puiilk"  Opinion 

Upon  William  II  and  his  colleagues  was  laid  a  task 
which  it  seems  to  us  impossible  to  have  mistaken.  The 
separatist  feeling  of  the  (Jerman  states  was  to  be  allayed, 
local  obsolete  monarchical  institutions  were  to  be  en- 
couraged to  encyst  themselves  in  oblivion,  and  above  all, 
the  intelligence  and  aspirations  of  the  present  century 
were  to  be  recognized  by  a  conscientious  development  of 
parliamentary  institutions  which  should  become  the 
center  of  the  active  political  life  and  so  of  the  patriotic 
feeling  of  an  ever-consolidating  empire.  The  first  decade 
of  his  reign  has  shown  a  drift  all  the  other  way. 

Separatism  has  been  emphasized  by  needleBS  interfer- 
ence, parliament  has  been  manipulated  and  cajoled  into 
servility  and  insignificance,  monarchy  and  its  analogues  in 
all  military  and  civil  functions  have  been  exalted  and 
protected  against  wholesome  criticism,  and  finally,  free- 


dom of  speech  has  been  curtailed  in  connections  where 
it  was  the  most  cherished  and  most  valuable.  But  the  end 
is  not  yet.  Water  can  be  dammed  up,  but  it  can  not  be 
made  to  run  up  hill.  Soon  it  runs  over  the  dam,  at 
last  it  carries  it  away.  Already  two  watchwords  are  heard 
above  all  others.  "Anything  to  stop  reaction"  comes 
from  Liberals  and  Radicals  alike,  and  there  is  no  mistak- 
ing what  that  anything  must  be. 

The  Catholic  party  represents  an  apparently  alien 
issue  in  this  confused  struggle.  Its  purpose  is  to  secure 
increased  recognition  and  influence  for  the  Catholic 
Church.  In  other  questions  it  has  but  a  secondary  inter- 
est, though  its  tendencies  are  naturally  conservative.  It 
has  been  distinguished  by  leadership  of  incomparable 
astuteness,  and  has  gained  by  every  blunder  and  every 
deadlock  of  the  factions  opposed  to  it.  It  has  unques- 
tionably succeeded  better  in  accomplishing  its  purpose 
than  any  other  party,  but  it  has  incidentally  contributed 
to  the  accomplishment  of  purposes  which  were  not  its 
own,  and  which  will  have  more  interest  for  us  as  well  as 
for  posterity.  It  was  the  only  party,  after  the  Social  De- 
mocracy, which  showed  a  noticeable  gain  at  the  last  par- 
liamentary election.  "Anything  to  beat  the  Socialists," 
cry  the  Catholics  and  the  Agrarians  and  all  their  political 
kith  and  kin,  and  they  begin  to  make  up  their  quarrel. 

Which  will  win?  The  one  that  is  gaining  most  votes  .' 
That  is  the  Social  Democracy,  so  far.  The  one  that  is 
most  adaptable  to  moderate  opinions?  The  answer 
would  be  the  same.  Let  us  rather  say  that  it  depends  on 
which  is  most  in  accord  with  the  great  movements  of  our 
modern  life.  That  again  is  the  Social  Democracy.  With 
all  its  nonsense  and  infatuation,  and  despite  all  the  un- 
certainty which  still  hangs  over  the  future  of  democracy 
as  a  means  of  effectually  ascertaining  and  expressing  and 
wholesomely  directing  the  ever  more  exacting  popular 
will,  it  still  is  beyond  doubt  that  if  Germany  ever  divides 
into  two  coherent  bodies  whose  general  affinities  are  such 
as  now  characterize  the  governmental  and  the  opposition 
groups,  the  latter  is  bound  to  win.  With  all  its  excres- 
cences and  its  heterogeneity,  it  is  the  Social  Democracy 
that  has  hitched  its  wagon  to  a  star. 


Vienna  Deutsche  Zeitung :  It  is  more  than  absurd — it  is 
childish — to  expect  any  really  great  results  from  the  confer- 
ence at  the  Hague.  The  mere  fact  that  several  English  states- 
men of  cabinet  rank  are  known  to  hope  great  things  from  it 
should  be  enough  to  make  honest  men  suspicious  of  what 
goes  on  under  the  pretence  of  promoting  the  world's  peace. 
The  conference  is  nothing  more  than  a  farce. 


•  HALT'  WHO  GOES  THERE  ?  " 
•  PEACE" 

•BACK,  YOU  ARE  NOT  WANTED." 
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The  Little  Mothers 

Kvelina  MoLMAS  Fairman,  in  June  Evry  Month.  New  York 
Condensed  for  Public  Opinion 
By  the  use  of  a  house  at  Pel  ham  park,  twice  a  week 
during  the  entire  summer,  parties  of  about  fifty  little  girls 
are  taken  to  the  Holiday  House  to  spend  a  happy  day  of 
rest  and  recreation  in  the  country.  These  children  are 
called  "  Little  Mothers  "  because  they  take  charge  of  the 
younger  children  and  babies  in  the  families  where  the 
mother  has  to  be  out  at  work.  Some  of  the  Little 
Mothers  are  so  worn  out  with  overwoik  that  they  have  to 
be  helped  along  the  path  to  the  house,  and  their  pale 
faces  and  sunken  checks  are  inexpressibly  touching. 
Others  of  the  children  arc  so  overcome  with  the  new 
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LITTLE  MOTHERS 

experiences  that  words  fail  them,  and  in  silence  more 
eloquent  than  spoken  words  they  view  with  awed  eyes 
the  wonders  of  nature.  Arrived  at  the  house  the  children 
go  to  the  dining-room  and  receive  a  breakfast  of  bread 
and  milk,  and  those  whose  clothing  is  worn  out  are  taken 
to  the  wardrobe  room  at  the  top  of  the  house  to  receive 
a  present  of  a  suit  of  clothing  which,  while  it  is  not 
always  entirely  new,  is  whole  and  clean.  When  the  chil- 
dren have  rested  a  short  time  the  whole  party  adjourns  to 
the  beach,  where  comfortable  dressing-rooms  have  been 
arranged,  and  each  child  receives  a  bathing  suit. 

"  It  just  makes  mc  feel  as  if  I  was  in  der  horspital," 
confided  one  child  to  her  "  chum  "  as  they  approached 
the  table.  Like  "  Maggie  "  in  "Little  Dorrit,  '  her  one 
brief  period  of  good  food  and  ordinary  comfort  had  evi- 
dently been  connected  with  a  stay  in  a  hospital.  The 
dinner  consists  of  roast  beef,  potatoes,  vegetables,  bread 
and  butter,  ice  cream,  cake  and  milk.  Sometimes  fruit 
is  substituted  for  the  ice  cream,  but  that  dainty  is  so 
popular  with  the  children  that  only  in  cold  weather  is 
this  done.  The  children  eat  until  they  arc  satisfied,  an 
experience  which  is  unfortunately  a  rare  one  in  their 
homes.    After  dinner  the  children  roam  in  the  fields,  and 


on  hot  days  they  seek  the  cool  shelter  of  the  woods  or 
paddle  in  the  shallow  water  at  the  Leach.  The  latttr 
diversion  they  pronounce  "just  elegant." 

Toward  the  close  of  the  afternoon  a  supper  of  bread 
and  milk  is  served,  and  the  children  assemble  on  the 
back  stoop  to  arrange  their  flowers  and  bouquets.  Some 
of  the  Little  Mothers  stay  at  the  Holiday  House  for  a 
week,  which  is  to  them  a  swiftly  passing  foretaste  of  their 
idea  of  heaven.  Only  a  limited  number  can  be  thus  ac- 
commodated, so  those  who  are  in  the  poorest  health  are 
given  the  preference.  "Good-bye,  country,  maybe  111 
see  you  next  year,"  faltered  one  child,  with  unconscious 
pathos,  as  her  eyes  feasted  for  the  last  time  on  the  beau- 
tiful scenery.  This  child  was  only  eight  years  old,  but 
before  she  could  go  on  the  excursion  she  had  been 
obliged  to  rise  at  five,  cook  the  breakfast,  wash  the 
dishes,  and  dress  the  babies.  Later  in  the  summer  she 
was  again  given  an  opportunity  to  see  the  country  she 
loved  so  much. 

The  city  home  of  the  Little  Mothers  aid  association 
is  at  304  Fast  21st  street,  New  York  city.  The  house, 
which  was  formerly  a  residence,  is  devoted  entirely  to 
work  intended  to  ameliorate  the  hardships  of  these  long- 
suffering  children.  Here  they  are  given  instruction 
which,  while  it  can  not  relieve  them  of  their  cares,  will  at 
least  render  their  lives  more  endurable  by  teaching  the 
best  and  consequently  the  easiest  way  of  performing  the 
duties  they  are  called  upon  to  perform.  Cooking  lessons 
are  given,  and  the  children  taught  how  to  prepare  such 
foods  as  their  means  render  possible.  This  is  an  inesti- 
mable advantage  to  the  children,  for  when  they  arc  igno- 
rant of  cooking  it  is  impossible  that  they  should  derive 
nourishment  from  badly  prepared  foods.  They  are  also 
thoroughly  taught  how  to  care  for  the  baby,  a  most  im- 
portant matter  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  Little 
Mother  has  entire  charge  of  the  newcomer.  Sewing 
classes  are  conducted  and  each  child  learns  how  to  make 
her  clothing  and  keep  it  repaired.  A  kindergarten 
teacher  is  engaged,  and  the  very  small  children  are  taught 
by  means  of  games  and  play. 

The  good  work  that  this  association  has  accomplished 
can  not  be  estimated  simply  by  the  number  of  children 
helped,  for  the  influence  has  extended  to  the  families  of 
these  children,  and  how  far-reaching  that  influence  for 
good  has  been  will  never  be  known.  Nothing  can  appeal 
more  strongly  to  human  sympathies  than  a  blighted  child- 
hood. Later  years  of  prosperity  may,  in  some  instances, 
compensate  in  a  measure  for  a  saddened  youth,  but  the 
keen  capacity  for  enjoyment  has  passed. 

+ 

Woman's  Economic  Status  in  the  South 

l.AL'RA  S.  McAOOO,  in  the  June  Arena.  Boston.    Conden>ed  f  ' 
I'll.'  Ol'lMON 

The  obstructions  to  any  free  play  or  just  estimate  of 
female  services  are  enormous.  The  southern  woman,  with 
greater  necessity  for  earning  her  own  living,  owing  to  the 
relative  poverty  of  the  south,  is  confronted  with  propor- 
tionately greater  difficulties.  The  mists  of  the  old  south 
even  now  hang  over  the  land,  and  former  ideals  insensi- 
bly influence  the  decrees  of  the  present  conventions.  The 
law  of  imitation  is  the  natural  issue  here,  the  result  of 
homogeneity  and  isolation.  Inherited  emotionalism  is  the 
uncscapable  resultant  of  such  influence,  and  has  laid  a 
restraining  hand  upon  every  attempt  at  the  emancipation 
of  women  in  the  respects  in  which  we  are  considering 
them.  The  main  direction  which  this  sentiment  takes,  is 
found  in  the  prevailing  view  that  a  woman  shall  marry  as 
soon  as  she  reaches  the  age  of  indiscretion.  I  can  not  for- 
bear quoting  here  the  laconic  rejoinder  made  by  a  girl  of 
the  lower  classes  with  whom  I  was  remonstrating  for  ber 
choice  of  an  openly  degraded  companion  :    "  It's  a  livin', 
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she  said.  There  is  no  recognition  as  yet,  that  if  there  be  a 
biologic  imperative  which  must  needs  use  woman  as  its 
ai?ent  in  the  continuation  of  the  species,  there  is  also  a 
psychologic  imperative  that  makes  for  legitimate  self- 
fuifilment  in  increased  personality  and  individuality. 

The  natural  corollary  of  the  marriage-recipe  for  eco- 
nomically helpless  young  women  is  apparent  in  the  south- 
ern view  of  education.  A  realizing  sense  of  education  as 
something  to  enrich  the  life,  to  draw  out  character,  to  be 
loved  for  its  own  sake,  and  to  generate  individual  expres- 
sion of  talent  and  ability,  has  not  yet  come  to  the  south- 
ern mind.  The  southern  man  is  largely  to  blame  for 
this :  he  dreads  great  acquisition  of  learning  on  the  part 
of  his  woman-kind.  He  is  deeply  imbued  with  the  belief 
that  physical  and  mental  developments  are  opposed,  and  as 
his  xsthetic  temperament  craves  charm  and  grace  above 
all,  he  selects  these  to  the  exclusion  of  intellectual  en- 
dowments. 

If  a  woman  must  work,  let  her  do  it  patiently,  but 
above  all,  quietly,  for  at  best  it  is  a  covert  discredit  to 
the  male  relatives.  An  atmosphere  whose  elements  are 
pity  and  social  palliation,  and  the  sympathy  accorded  to 
the  unfortunate  not  a  healthful  one  to  breathe,  must  affect 
to  their  immanent  disadvantage  those  within  its  area.  As 
long  as  women  work  only  because  they  must,  and  while 
smarting  secretly  under  a  supposed  indignity,  or  at  least 
misfortune,  they  have  not  really  entered  the  field  of  pro- 
duction. Only  when  their  contribution  is  spontaneous, 
the  fruit  of  joyous  activity,  and  the  expression  of  indivi- 
duality in  whatever  direction,  and  equally  only  when  it 
Kinade  tributary  to  the  great  world-progress,  will  woman 
really  have  become  a  producer. 

My  personal  feeling  is  that  the  first  step  toward  reform 
must  come  from  women  themselves.  They  have  all  along 
been  so  much  more  the  intellectually  passive  sex,  that  it 
is  but  natural  they  should  have  accepted  the  standards 
into  which  they  were  born.  The  dominance  of  the  social 
spirit  has  given  them  that  ideal  to  follow,  and  it  has  bred 
a  specific  refinement  and  graciousness  of  manner  that  is 
typical  of  the  southern  woman.  Having  perfected  her- 
self in  the  social  art.  however,  might  it  not  be  only  an 
additional  acquisition  to  labor  in  "the  conscious  discip- 
line of  personality,"  which  is  best  forwarded  by  voluntary 
congenial  employment  ?  With  the  systematic  attempt  of 
women  to  make  themselves  independent  by  following 
those  professions  where  natural  inclination  will  be 
furthered,  instead  of  the  present  unloved  and  merely  ex- 
pedient choices,  will  be  bred  an  earnestness  that  shall  in- 
crease capacity  for  genuine  self-expression.  And  another 
result  will  be  an  increased  recompense  for  labor.  If  wo- 
men work  because  they  like  it,  marriage  will  not  necessarily 
mean  a  cessation  of  employment.  Therefore,  even  under 
the  regime  of  male  dominance,  capable  working  women 
will  receive  increased  compensation  for  their  skill.  This 
fact  was  strikingly  brought  to  notice  in  a  remark  made 
me  by  a  business  man,  in  reference  to  his  stenographer. 
She  was  paid  twenty-five  dollars  a  month,  and  being  really 
expert  was  worth  more,  he  felt.  "We  would  raise  her 
salary  to  thirty  dollars  at  once,"  he  said, "  but  that  she  is  an 
attractive  young  woman  and  is  bound  to  marry.  We  can't 
count  upon  her  services  after  that,  and  as  she  will  work 
for  the  present  amount,  we  have  no  incentive  to  increase 
her  pay."  In  other  words,  tf  women  wish  their  services  to 
receive  proper  valuation,  it  must  not  appear  that  those  ser- 
vices are  incidental. 
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The  authorities  in  Denmark  have  the  right  to  deal  in  very 
severe  fashion  with  those  among  the  p»or  whom  they  con- 
sider disreputable.  There  are  workhouses-  quite  different 
trom  the  poorhouses— to  which  refractory  paupers  may  be 
sent.  These  are  really  houses  of  correction,  where  the  offen- 
der may  be  confined  for  a  period  not  exceeding  six  months. 


The  Industrial  Commission 

S.  N.  D.  North,  in  the  June  Xorth  American  Review.  Condensed 
Iwr  Public  Ohniun 
The  object  of  the  Industrial  Commission,  as  broadly 
stated  in  the  act  creating  it,  is  "  to  investigate  questions 
pertaining  to  immigration,  to  labor,  to  agriculture,  to 
manufacturing  and  to  business,"  and  as  a  result  of  its  in- 
vestigations, "  to  suggest  such  laws  as  may  be  made  the 
basis  of  uniform  legislation  by  the  various  states  of  the 
union,  in  order  to  harmonize  conflicting  interests  and  be 
equitable  to  the  laborer,  the  employer,  the  producer  and 
the  consumer."  The  commission  separated  itself  into 
four  sub-divisions  of  five  members  each,  which  have  re- 
spectively to  deal  with  problems  peculiar  to  agriculture, 
to  manufacturing  and  general  business,  to  mining,  and  to 
transportation.  Composed  of  members  of  each  of  these 
sub-commissions,  they  made  a  fifth,  called  the  sub-com- 
mission on  statistics,  to  which  they  intrusted  the  impor- 
tant task  of  collecting  and  classifying  the  mass  of  material 
already  at  hand,  in  the  shape  of  government  and  other 
statistics,  reports,  etc.,  relating  to  these  various  questions. 
Having  thus  segregated  its  work  into  four  groups,  the 
commission  has  further  defined  it  by  putting  out,  for  each 
sub-commission  a  typical  plan  of  inquiry,  patterned  some- 
what after  the  syllabus  of  the  British  royal  commission, 
and  suggesting  in  outline  the  topics  with  which  the 
several  investigations  may  concern  themselves.  These 
topics  run  in  number  from  fifty  up  to  a  hundred  or  more. 

The  study  takes  on  two  phases,  distinct  and  yet  so 
closely  associated  and  interwoven,  that  at  many  points 
they  are  inseparable.  One  is  the  legal,  the  other 
is  the  sociological  phase.  The  act  commands  the 
commission  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  the  status  of 
industry  before  the  law  in  the  several  states  of  the  union. 
Here  is  a  phase  of  industrialism  to  which  congress  has 
never  paid  any  attention,  and  which  is  unique  in  the 
United  Slates.  The  diversity  of  labor  legislation  in  the 
United  States  is  almost  startling.  To  illustrate  by  obvi- 
ous instances,  the  laws  fixing  the  hours  of  labor  for 
women  and  children  in  manufacturing  establishments, 
vary  from  fifty-six  in  New  Jersey,  fifty-eight  in  Massachu- 
setts, sixty  in  other  New  England  states,  in  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania,  to  seventy-two  in  southern  and  south- 
western states.  The  age  limit  at  which  children  can  be 
employed  in  these  establishments  varies  from  fourteen  to 
thirteen,  twelve  and  eleven,  until  it  strikes  certain  states 
where  there  is  no  legal  limit  whatever.  The  employers' 
liability  laws  are  as  wide  in  their  provisions  as  the  conti- 
nent itself. 

In  one  sense  it  is  a  situation  beyond  the  power  of 
regulation.  Congress  cannot  interfere,  for  these  are 
matters  that  appertain  strictly  to  the  states.  The  mcst 
the  industrial  commission  can  do  is  to  supply  an  analysis 
of  these  conflicting  statutory  provisions  and  a  report  of 
the  actual  operation  of  the  various  labor  laws,  upon  which 
it  can  base  recommendations  showing  which  of  them  can 
be  adopted  with  advantage  by  such  states  as  do  not  now 
possess  them.  The  current  will  at  least  have  been  set  in 
the  right  direction,  and  we  may  hope  for  the  ultimate  up- 
building of  the  semblance  of  a  national  code  of  labor 
laws,  under  which  the  working  classes  can  be  assured  that 
they  are  receiving,  so  far  as  the  state  can  determine  it,  the 
same  treatment  and  consideration,  whether  they  live  and 
work  in  an  eastern  state  or  a  western  state,  and  the  em- 
ployer can  feel  sure  that  the  laws  which  regulate  his 
business  are  sufficiently  alike  to  give  no  legal  advantage 
to  any  competitor  anywhere  in  the  union. 

Growing  directly  out  of  this  phase  of  the  work  is  the 
study  of  the  relations  at  present  existing  between  capital 
and  labor, — the  sociological  side  of  the  question,  as  con- 
trasted with  its  legal  side.  Here  the  commission  already 
finds  itself  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  conflicting  theories,  i>f 
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ill-digested  facts,  and  of  antagonistic  interests.  The 
commission  is  not  likely  to  forget  that  it  does  not  possess 
the  philosopher's  stone,  and  has  no  insight  into  this  in- 
soluble world  problem,  which  has  been  denied  to  other 
and  wiser  students.  Nevertheless,  it  sees  certain  direc- 
tions in  which  it  can  hope  to  render  a  useful  service. 

In  the  first  place,  It  recognizes  in  itself  a  sort  of  safety 
valve  for  the  country.  People  who  sulTor  wrongs,  whether 
real  or  imaginary,  always  feel  better  when  they  are  allow- 
ed an  opportunity  to  ventilate  them  before  some  recog- 
nized governmental  authority  where  they  are  insured  a 
respectful  hearing  and  a  certain  degree  of  consideration. 
The  upshot  of  the  whole  matter  is,  in  its  last  analysis,  that 
the  great  underlying  cause  of  strikes,  lockouts,  boycotts, 
and  the  great  bulk  ol  recurring  labor  disputes,  is  ignorance, 
— ignorance  on  the  part  of  both  employer  and  employed,  as 
to  the  exact  status  which  must  always  determine  whether 
wages  are  properly  adjusted.  If  the  commission  can 
make  this  fact  appear,  if  it  can  bring  it  effectively  to  the 
attention  of  those  who  chiefly  suffer  in  consequence  of  it, 
it  will  have  performed  a  service  to  the  country  worth  a 
million  time*  its  cost  in  dollars  and  cents.  This,  in  a 
word,  is  the  chief  function  of  the  commission.  It  is  in 
its  capacity  as  a  great  educational  machine  that  its  best 
results  are  to  be  anticipated. 

Paternalism  in  goyprnment  is  a  term  many  of  us  have 
been  brought  up \jti  ablior.  Nevertheless,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  realize  f^at  organized  society,  as  represented  in 
the  government,  acquires  new  responsibilities  with  every 
new  advance  in  civilization.  First  among  these  responsi- 
bilities is  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  every-day  life  among 
the  masses  of  our  people.  No  price  can  be  too  high  to 
pay  for  it.  And  if  the  industrial  commission  can  add  to 
the  general  knowledge  we  have  of  these  conditions,  and 
thus  prepare  the  way  for  some  improvement  in  them, 
however  slight,  it  will  have  justified  its  existence. 

4- 

Various  Topics 

New  York  city  has  appropriated  $4,000  to  build  booths  in 
Central  park  and  Tompkins  square  for  the  sale  of  sterilized 
milk  at  cost  to  the  poor  during  the  summer.  Nathan  Straus, 
the  well-known  philanthropist,  inaugurated  this  movement  last 
year,  and  it  will  be  under  his  direction  this  year. 

Professor  J.  C.  Schwab,  of  the  department  of  political  econ- 
omy at  Yale,  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  best  use  a  multi- 
millionaire could  make  of  his  money  ••  would  be  to  employ  it 
actively  in  business,  that  is,  he  should  build  factories  and 
railroads  and  employ  his  money  productively."  He  thinks 
that  the  worst  use  Mr.  Carnegie  could  make  ol  his  money 
would  he  in  endowing  so-called  charitable  institutions. 

The  national  council  of  the  Evangelical  Free  Churches  of 
England  have  taken  the  very  wise  resolve  to  stir  up  all  their 
local  councils  to  greater  interest  in  municipal  affairs,  and 
one  of  their  first  steps  has  been  to  publish  in  pamphlet 
form  the  paper  read  by  Mr.  Alfred  T.  Davis  before  the  cen- 
tral body  at  their  meeting  in  Liverpool,  in  March  last,  on 
"  The  Relation  of  Municipal  Action  to  Morals." 

The  yearly  report  ol  the  Tuskegee  institute  shows  that 
the  enrolment  reached  1,164—801  boys  and  363  girls,  with  an 
average  attendance  of  1.000.  More  than  1,000  applicants 
were  turned  away  for  want  of  room.  Twenty-four  states 
were  represented,  with  Cuba.  I'orto  Rico,  Africa,  England, 
and  Jamaica.  The  students  have  paid  in  cash  towards  their 
expenses  $8,736.  Over  five  hundred  students  have  been  in 
the  night  school  and  given  their  days  to  work.  They  have 
paid  in  labor  toward  their  expenses  $36,000.  This  means, 
among  many  other  things,  the  making  of  1,000,000  bricks, 
the  cultivation  of  about  seven  hundred  acres  of  land,  the 
sawing  of  1 50,000  feet  of  lumber,  the  dressing  of  260,000 
feet,  the  work  on  the  new  buildings,  the  washing  ot  300,000 
pieces  in  ihe  laundry,  sewing,  cooking,  and  mattress- making. 
The  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  year  reached  over 
$160,000. 


SCIENTIFIC 

HYPNOTISM 
In  the  Management  of  Children 

Dr.  M.  L.  HoLiiKOOK,  in  the  Jum-  Omega  J/tatth  Mcgazinr, 
New  Vuik.  Excerpt 

Dr.  Bcrillon  has  had  extraordinary  opportunities  for 
the  application  of  hypnotism  in  the  education  and  treat- 
ment of  children  during  at  least  twelve  years,  and  has 
made  numerous  contributions  to  medicine  and  education 
on  this  subject  in  twenty-three  separate  pamphlets.  His 
conclusions  from  several  thousand  patients  are  that  eight 
out  of  ten  children  are  subject  to  this  agent  in  a  profound 
degree  at  the  first  or  second  effort,  and  that  normal 
children  are  more  easily  influenced  than  abnormal  ones. 
With  care  on  the  part  of  the  hvpnotizer,  who  should 
always  be  a  man  of  good  habits  and  carefulness,  there  is, 
he  says,  no  risk  of  harm  physically,  mentally  or  morally. 

In  the  treatment  of  degenerate  children,  or  children 
who  have  fallen  below  the  standard  of  their  race  physic- 
ally, mentally  or  morally,  Bcrillon  has  found  hypnotism 
very  useful.  Some  of  the  signs  of  degeneracy  which  he 
enumerates  are  the  existence  of  habits  which  tend  to  be- 
come automatic,  such  as  nail  biting  and  other  similar 
habits.  By  hypnotic  suggestions  he  would  bring  these 
habits,  done  unconsciously,  into  the  domain  of  con- 
sciousness, and  arouse  or  build  up  the  power  of  restraint. 
To  give  an  illustration  :  when  the  nail-biting  child  is  in 
the  hypnotic  state,  he  suggests  to  it  that  it  will  hereafter 
always  be  conscious  of  the  act.  This  is  of  the  first 
importance.  There  is  no  hope  of  a  cure  if  it  continues 
to  be  performed  unconsciously.  He  tells  it  it  will  feel 
that  the  hand  is  heavy  whenever  it  tries  to  lift  it  to  the 
mouth,  and  that  this  feeling  will  act  restrainingly.  These 
suggestions  may  require  many  repetitions  at  each  setting 
before  they  take  root  in  the  mind,  and  this  mast  not  be 
forgotten. 

Kleptomania  is  a  sign  of  degeneracy.  It  is  a  disposi- 
tion to  steal  which  can  not  be  resisted.  Borillon  has 
cured  many  cases.  In  the  hypnotic  state  the  suggestion 
is  made  that  the  subject  will  have  no  desire  to  steal, 
that  he  will  be  conscious  of  it  when  the  feeling  comes  up 
and  he  will  be  able  to  dismiss  it  from  the  mind,  have  a 
honor  of  it,  etc.,  etc.  Dr.  Bcrillon  gives  in  his  pamphlet 
some  very  bad  cases  of  idleness,  inattention  and  coward- 
ice cured  by  suggestion. 

In  the  Treatment  of  Inebriety 

A  few  physicians  have  treated  inebriety  by  hypnotism 
with  success.  The  agent  seems  in  skilled  hands  to 
change  the  activity  of  the  brain  and  alter  the  desires 
which  arise.  Dr.  Comstock,  who  has  made  many  cures, 
gives  his  method  as  follows  : 

On  the  part  of  patients  1  insist  that  they  shall  be  willing  to 
lie  hypnotized,  and  have  a  desire  to  fall  into  a  hypnotic  sleep. 
If  I  notice  that  the  patient  falls  into  a  sleep  I  begin  to  make 
suggestions  assuring  him  that  he  will  soon  have  no  more  de- 
sire tor  liquor,  telling  him  that  it  is  injurious  to  bim  and  that 
it  is  his  deadly  enemy  and  curse  ;  then  I  mentally  will  that  he 
may  have  sufficient  self-control  to  never  touch  it  again.  I  also 
assure  him  that  he  will  sleep  well,  but  as  soon  as  he  wakes  to 
at  once  think  of  my  suggestion.  I  now  ask  him,  Will  you 
try  and  control  yourself  and  never  taste  liquor  again  :  "  He 
gives  me  his  promise.  I  next  tell  him  that  he  has  made  a 
promise  never  again  to  drink  liquor,  and  I  expect  that  he  will 
carelully  keep  the  promise,  and  if  he  does  he  will  be  not  only 
a  reformed  man,  but  a  happy  man.  I  assure  him  that  I  shall 
presently  awaken  him  out  of  his  sleep,  and  that  he  will  feci 
no  unpleasant  effects  from  it,  and  that  his  fears  and  nervous- 
ness will  entirely  disappear,  and  that  as  soon  as  he  awakes 
he  will  feel  like  a  new  man.  After  a  few  trials,  in  many  cases 
the  desire  for  liquor  ceases,  but  it  is  well  to  repeat  the  oper- 
ation at  intervals  for  several  months. 
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Ice-Crushing  Boats 

Gcorce  E.  Walsh,  in  June  Ctssitr'i  Afagnimt,  NVw  V.irk 

Condensed  for  PUBLIC  OHXHW 
It  was  some  years  ago  that  determined  efforts  were 
first  made  to  break  the  power  of  the  ice  in  the  northwest, 
especially  on  the  lakes  and  straits  which  connect  impor- 
tant lines  of  travel.  The  question  of  keeping  the  straits 
open  so  that  the  ferryboats  could  continue  their  traffic 
was  taken  up  by  the  railroads,  and  the  ice-crushing  boat 
Algoma  was  built.  No  similar  boat  was  ever  before 
launched.  Although  she  was  a  failure  so  far  as  accom- 
plishing the  work  cut  out  for  her  was  concerned,  the 
principles  of  her  construction  were  practically  correct, 
and  they  have  since  been  adopted  by  most  of  the  builders 
of  all  the  subsequent  ice-crushing  vessels. 

Ten  years  ago,  after  this  first  ice-crushing  boat  had 


 '  

THE  SA1NTE  MARIE 

demonstrated  the  success  of  the  principles  her  builders 
had  in  mind,  she  was  superseded  by  another  of  more 
formidable  dimensions.  The  .SV.  Ignace  was  more  than 
twice  the  size  of  her  little  predecessor.  She  was  735  feet 
long,  52  feet  beam,  and  of  1200  tons  burden.  She  was 
built  with  the  sloping  prow  that  distinguished  the  Algoma, 
but  she  had  a  screw-wheel  under  the  forward  part  of  the 
hull,  as  well  as  at  the  stern.  The  object  of  this  peculiar 
construction  was  to  force  the  boat's  prow  upon  the  ice  to 
crush  it,  and  the  forward  screw  would  render  this  task 
easier  by  sucking  the  water  from  under  the  ice.  When 
in  operation,  charging  the  ice,  the  steamer  looked  as  if 
trying  to  climb  up  on  the  surface,  but  was  constantly- 
frustrated  in  the  attempt.  For  five  years  the  .9/.  Ignace 
battled  with  the  ice  in  the  straits  of  Mackinac,  keeping 
the  channel  open  most  of  the  time,  but  occasionally  suc- 
cumbing to  the  inevitable.  But  her  improvement  over 
the  old  Algoma  was  so  marked  that  it  was  decided  to 
construct  still  larger  ice-crushing  boats  on  the  same  plan. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  present  fleet  of  great,  powerful 
ice-crushing  boats  of  the  American  northwest  came  into 
existence.  Today  they  represent  a  fleet  of  unique  craft. 
They  have  become  of  more  than  national  importance  and 
the  Russian  government  has  had  naval  officers  on  the 
scene  to  witness  some  of  their  trials.  The  last  visitor  was 
Rear-Admiral  Makaroff,  who  spent  several  days  on  the  big 
ice-crushers  last  winter,  and,  as  the  result  of  his  visit,  the 
ice-crusher  Nadeshny  has  been  built  at  Copenhagen,  and 
another  of  similar  type  has  been  turned  out  by  the 
Armstrongs  in  England.  Northern  Europe  will  soon 
make  a  systematic  effort  to  unlock  the  grip  of  ice  on  the 
lakes,  canals,  and  bays  near  the  principal  cities. 


The  ice-crusher  Sainte  Marie  succeeded  the  Sainlc 
Ignace  about  five  years  ago  on  the  straits  of  Mackinac  in 
the  United  States.  She  has  a  keel  length  of  270  feet,  and 
a  total  measurement  over  all  of  305  feet,  with  a  width  of 
53  feet.  Her  engines  are  of  4500  horse-power.  She  is 
provided  with  a  stern  and  forward  screw,  like  her  earlier, 
but  smaller  type.  The  construction  and  equipment  of 
this  boat  is  superb,  and  she  is  almost  as  rigid  and  firm  as 
a  modern  battleship.  The  pressure  on  the  hull  is  so  great 
at  times  that  an  ordinary  steamer  would  have  its  sides 
crushed  in  like  an  egg-shell.  The  hull  below  the  water- 
line  is  built  of  solid  timbers,  and  braced  with  massive 
planks  of  white  oak.  An  outside  planking.  6  inches 
thick,  is  put  on,  and  this  is  sheathed  with  J^-inch 
steel. 

Hut  the  vessel  was  built  for  something  besides  crush- 
ing ice.  She  can  carry  eighteen  loaded  freight  cars  on 
her  deck,  and  go  crashing  through  twenty-four  inches  of 
ice  at  a  speed  of  about  eight  miles  an  hour.  Equipped  with 
a  powerful  search  light,  she  can  make  her  trip  across  the 
straits  during  the  darkest  and  coldest  nights  of  the  win- 
ter. With  the  thermometer  registering  forty  degrees  be- 
low zero,  the  normal  thickness  of  the  ice  steadily  advances 
from  two  or  three  feet  to  five  and  even  six.  This  enor- 
mous thickness,  however,  can  be  overcome  by  the  Sainte 
Marir;  but  there  is  a  peculiar  action  of  the  ice  that  some- 
times makes  jjreat  trouble.  As  the  ice-crushing  boat  goes 
back  and  forth  on  the  same  trail,  the  ice  extends  down 
deeper  and  deeper  until  a  windrow  measures  from  twenty  to 
thirty  feet  in  depth.  The  Sainte  Mariehas  traveled  success- 
fully through  windrow  ice  of  this  average  thickness;  but 
when  it  begins  to  assume  this  formidable  opposition  to  her 
progress  she  generally  tries  to  break  through  another  path. 
The  Sainte  Marie,  while  representing  the  best  of  the 
modern  fleet  of  ice-crushing  boats,  is  not  the  largest  in 
existence.  These  recently-built  vessels  have  7,000  horse- 
power each,  and  are  capable  of  working  their  way  through 
almost  any  ice-barrier  likely  to  oppose  them. 

The  ice-crusher  Sadeshny,  built  at  Copenhagen,  is 
smaller  than  the  members  of  the  fleet  in  the  American 
northwest,  but  she  is  a  fine  specimen  of  her  class.  She 
is  280  feet  long  and  43  feet  beam,  and  has  a  horse-power 
equipment  of  3,600.  She  was  built  for  the  Russian  gov- 
ernment to  break  the  ice  in  the  harbor  of  Vladivostock. 
The  crusher  Ermack,  built  in  England  is  also  for  the  Rus- 
sian government,  but  she  will  have  a  displacement  of  8. ceo 
tons,  and  an  indicated  horse-power  of  3,000.  It  will  be 
her  mission  to  keep  the  channel  open  on  the  Neva  river 
between  St.  Petersburg  and  the  Baltic  sea.  The  Nadeshnv 
has  been  provided  with  water-ballast  steel  tanks  arranged 
for  the  purpose  of  changing  the  draught  of  the  boat.  Her 
ordinary  draught  will  be  13  feet  forward,  and  18  feet  aft. 
But  when  she  encounters  unusually  thick  ice  upon  which 
she  must  climb  to  crush  it,  the  draught  can  be  changed  so 
that,  forward,  it  will  be  but  9  feet,  and  aft,  22  feet. 

The  modern  ice-crushing  boats  of  both  continents  will 
play  an  important  part  in  the  history  of  commerce  of  the 
future,  especially  in  those  countries  where  the  ice  barrier 
is  an  enemy  difficult  to  combat.  In  Europe  they  may  even 
figure  in  a  political  sense,  for  Russia  is  extending  her 
dominion  and  power  in  the  east  by  freeing  herself  from 
the  chains  of  ice  that  have  so  long  bound  her  commerce 
throughout  half  the  year.  Not  less  important  mar  this 
prove  to  her  power  in  the  east  than  the  construction  of 
her  great  canal  and  transsiberian  railroad. 

+ 

At  the  Royal  institution  in  London,  June  8,  Professor 
Dewar  exhibited  liquefied  hydrogen,  which  hitherto  had 
never  been  seen  except  by  Professor  Dewar  and  a  tew  favored 
persons.  He  showed  how  the  air  surrounding  the  liquid 
was  solidified  like  snow.  Cork  placed  in  the  liquid  sank  like 
stone. 
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The  Sense  of  Color 

Am>re  Mrao  hi.  in  the  Ktvut  Siirntiliaut.    Translated  in  the 
June  Papular  Sdenet  Monthly.  New'  \  orlc.  Condenned  lor 
1'i  blic  opinion 

When  the  different  rays  of  the  solar  spectrum  strike 
the  eye  separately  they  each  produce  a  particular  charac- 
teristic and  subjective  impression,  which  is  called  color. 
Ingenious  theories  have  been  set  forth  by  physiologists, 
like  Young,  Helmholtz,  Hering,  and  others,  to  explain 
the  perception  of  colors  by  our  eye,  but  the  problem  still 
awaits  solution,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  explained  from 
that  side,  because  it  is  rather  psychical.  The  laws  regu- 
lating the  perception  of  colors  are  not  physiological  ;  we 
perceive  only  relations.  We  know  that  the  sense  of  color 
may  be  modified  independently  of  that  of  light  and  of 
space.  Two  phases  may  be  distinguished  in  its  evolu- 
tion. Every  light,  whether  chromatic  or  not,  produces 
a  simple  luminous  impression  on  the  retina— a  simple  ex- 
citation of  the  optic  nerve,  without  being  analyzed  by  it. 
In  the  second  phase  the  brain,  the  psychic  center  of  color, 
intervenes.  There  may  obviously  be  considerable  differ- 
ences between  persons  in  the  interpretation  of  what  we  call 
colors,  and  we  may  judge  that  there  is  an  education  of 
this  psychical  center,  and  that  it  is  an  important  matter. 

A  common  division  of  the  spectrum  is  into  warm  and 
cold  colors.  The  warm  colors  are  red,  yellow,  orange 
and  yellow-green  ;  the  cold  colors  are  violet,  blue,  green, 
and  blue-green.  This  is  not  an  arbitrary  division  but 
answers  to  a  fact  of  experience  which  passes  from  our 
physical  to  our  moral  impressions,  and  may  cause  in  us 
feelings  of  comfort  or  uneasiness,  joy,  sadness,  or  moral 
depression.  Some  persons  are  influenced  by  the  gray- 
colored  sky,  others  are  gay  when  the  day  is  bright.  It  is 
a  current  expression  that  the  color  of  the  southern  land- 
scape is  warm.  Goethe  said  that  blue  caused  him  to  feel 
cold.  The  terms  warm  and  cold  arc  technical  expressions 
in  the  arts.  A  color  tone,  is  cooled  by  putting  blue  in  it, 
and  warmed  by  adding  red  or  yellow.  "This  practice  is 
not  arbitrary,"  says  M.  F.  Bracqucmond  in  his  book  on 
design  and  color  ;  "it  copies  the  colored  aspects  which 
natural  light  imposes  on  all  imitation  that  seeks  to  realize 
the  colored  and  factitious  light  of  painting.  To  reach 
this,  art  observes  the  order  according  to  which  the  natural 
lights  distribute  their  various  colored  elements,  and  classes 
luminous  aspects— a  process  which  it  has  always  observed 
— into  the  two  categories  of  warm  and  cold.  Hence, 
so  far  as  examples  come  to  us,  this  contrast  is  easy  to 
verify."  Preyer  relies  upon  this  division  of  colors  into 
warm  and  cold  for  a  comparison  of  chromatic  sensations 
with  thermic,  and  for  supposing  that  the  color  sense  is 
developed  from  the  sense  of  temperature.  Chromatic 
sensitiveness  to  this  author  is  only  a  special  case  of  thermic 
sensitiveness  limited  to  the  retina.  Darwin's  ideas  were 
evidently  the  same  ;  the  whole  human  body  was  a  sort  of 
retina  capable  of  improvement. 

A  very  elementary  experiment  will  easily  enable  us  to 
recognize  these  different  qualities  of  colors.  Set  a  lighted 
candle  on  a  table  near  a  window  ;  there  are  then  two 
sources  of  light-r-the  daylight,  blue  and  cold,  and  the 
light  of  the  candle,  orange-red  and  warm.  Cast  a  shadow 
on  the  white  paper  by  holding  a  pencil  straight  up.  The 
shadows  cast  by  the  candle  will  be  blue  to  a  degree  that 
no  one  can  mistake  it,  a  greenish  blue.  Placing  the 
pencil  between  the  window  and  the  candle  and  looking 
at  the  shadows,  we  have,  first,  the  blue  shadow  of  the 
candle,  and  then  the  shadow  projected  by  the  cold  day- 
light. The  color  of  the  last,  though  perhaps  less  evident 
than  the  other,  is  an  orange  yellow  of  rich,  warm  tone. 

We  recently  observed  a  very  striking  example  of  these 
warm  and  cold  appearances  of  light  ;  it  was  at  (he  theater  ; 
a  beam  of  red  light  shone  brightly  upon  an  actor,  whose 
shadow  was  absolutely  green.    Phenomena  of  this  kind 


are  produced  every  instant  in  a  nature  illuminated  by  the 
sun  ;  nearly  all  the  shadows  are  colored  in  hues  which  we 
can  distinguish  with  a  little  attention  where  the  un- 
practiced  eye  sees  nothing  but  gray.  Thus  in  a  mountainous 
country,  exposed  to  the  warm  light  of  the  sun,  the  moun- 
tains, in  the  horizon  appear  blue  through  the  haze  ;  then 
as  evening  draws  on,  the  sun  appears  a  deeper  orange, 
more  reddish,  while  the  sky  seems  green  by  contrast,  and 
the  rays  of  the  sun  falling  on  the  mountains  turn  them 
violet,  in  those  beautiful  tints  which  give  so  much  glory 
to  those  countries  of  large  shadows  and  bright  lights. 

However  intense  the  light  of  day  may  be,  it  is  there- 
fore always  colored,  and  gives  those  colored  shadows 
which  painters  do  not  always  observe.  The  painters,  in  fact, 
should  make  an  analysis  of  the  complex  light  around  him, 
and  should  repeat  the  result  in  synthesis  on  his  canvas. 
Upon  hardly  any  other  condition  can  he  represent  the 
transparency  of  the  atmosphere,  or  the  luminosity  of  a 
subject  or  a  landscape.  These  colored  shadows  are  not 
therefore,  false  colors,  as  often  seems  to  be  believed,  or 
optical  illusions  ;  they  are  really  existent,  but  our  ejes  are 
hardly  ever  practiced  enough  to  discern  them  ;  we  are 
deficient  in  education  of  the  color  sense. 

+ 

Poison  in  Clothing  Dyes 

London  Lanctl.  Excerpt 
The  occurrence  of  arsenic  in  undyed  wool  in  very 
minute  quantities  is  referable,  not  to  any  process  of  man- 
ufacture, but  to  the  fact  that  sheep  require  to  be  dipped 
in  arsenical  wash  in  order  to  destroy  "tick."  Other 
washes  free  from  arsenic  are  also  employed,  but  their 
effect  docs  not  appear  to  be  so  satisfactory-,  for,  in  addi- 
tion to  effectually  destroying  parasites,  an  arsenical  dip 
improves  the  fleece.  Unfortunately,  it  is  impossible  by- 
several  scourings  and  by  other  processes  with  which  the 
elaboration  of  wool  is  concerned,  to  remove  absolutely 
the  arsenic.  The  fact  that  the  arsenic  is  held  so  closely 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  a  compound  is  formed  which 
is  quite  insoluble,  in  which,  therefore,  the  arsenic  has 
been  probably  rendered  non-injurious.  It  is,  indeed, 
not  improbable  that  the  trace  which  occurs  is  combined 
with  the  sulphur  of  the  wool,  and  sulphide  of  arsenic 
is  innocuous.  Wool  is  said  to  consist  chiefly  of  an  albu- 
minoid sulphur  containing  a  substance  termed  keratin,  and 
it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  the  residual  trace  of 
arsenic  contained  in  wool  after  the  most  drastic  washing 
is  the  insoluble  compound  of  arsenic  with  sulphur.  If 
such  be  the  case  there  can  be  little  objection  to  this  ex- 
cessively minute  trace,  which  can  only  be  discovered  by 
an  exceedingly  delicate  chemical  analysis.  In  Sweden 
there  is  a  law  against  the  sale  of  woolen  fabrics  containing 
arsenic  in  any  quantity  beyond  a  minute  trace.  The 
question  remains,  What  is  a  minute  trace  ?  As  far  as  we 
know,  no  definite  evidence  has  been  forthcoming  of  injury- 
having  been  caused  by  the  occurrence  of  this  residual 
trace  of  arsenic  in  wool.  Obviously  some  limit  should 
be  placed  upon  the  amount,  and  it  seems  to  us  that  this 
could  easily  be  arrived  at  by  estimating  the  average 
amount  of  arsenic  which  remains  in  wool  after  repeated 
washing  in  strong  extractive  agents. 

Now  York  Papular  Seunct.  June 
Chloride  of  zinc  used  in  dyeing  the  cloth  from  which 
overcoats  were  made  for  men  employed  as  street  cleaners 
of  Birmingham,  England,  is  declared  to  be  responsible 
for  sixty  cases  of  poisoning.  The  coats  mn  becoming 
soaked  by  the  sleet  and  rain  gave  off  a  poisonous  vapor, 
causing  the  hands  and  arms  of  the  wearers  to  swell  pain- 
fully. A  clothing  firm  that  supplied  over  three  hundred 
of  these  coats  was  compelled  by  the  customers  to  take 
them  back. 
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The  Planting  of  Christianity  on  the  Pacific  Coast 

Kcv.  Hahvkv  K,  IIisks.  in  the  Mttkediit  Afjgatiiu.  New  York 
Condensed  ior  PttaUC  Opinion 
Tradition  tells  us  that  in  one  of  the  beautiful  valleys 
that  nestle  close  under  the  piney  slopes  of  the  Bitter  Root 
mountains,  not  far  from  where  Missoula,  Mont.,  now 
stands,  a  council  of  Nez  Perces-  Flat  head  Indians  was 
gathered  in  the  spring  or  summer  of  i  '32.  The  subject 
of  their  consideration  was  the  strange  rumor  that  had 
reached  their  ears  that  far  away  towards  the  rising  sun,  in 
the  home  of  the  white  man,  could  be  found  the  book 
that  revealed  the  Great  Spirit  and  taught  the  sure  way  to 
His  abode.  The  mind  of  the  Indian  is  mystical — con- 
templative.   The  more  they  pondered  the  deeper  grew 


Frtm  lie  Mtth+liit  K^gmtfrn 

FIRST   PROTESTANT  CHURCH  WEST  OP  THE  ROCKY 
MOUNTAINS,  LOCATED  AT  OREGON  CITY,  OREGON 

the  desire  to  possess  the  strange,  incomparable  treasure. 
At  last  an  embassy  was  organized  to  make  the  long  pil- 
grimage to  obtain  it. 

The  story  of  their  long  pilgrimage  of  more  than  a 
thousand  miles  over  great  mountain  ranges,  across  wide 
and  heated  plains  to  St.  Louis,  then  but  a  fur-trader's  post 
in  the  far  frontier  of  a  rude  civilization,  can  not  be  written 
here.  Knough  that,  having  accomplished  the  journey, 
the  fact  and  the  purpose  of  it  was  soon  heralded  to  the 
land  by  the  press,  and  all  paused  to  listen  and  to  ponder. 
It  came  as  that  old  "cry  from  Macedonia  "came  to  Paul  : 
"Come  over  and  help  us!"  "Assuredly  gathering'' 
that  it  was  God's  voice  that  was  calling,  the  church  in 
America  faced  westward,  looked,  listened,  and  began  im- 
mediately to  prepare  herself  to  respond  to  the  call. 

True  to  her  instincts  and  traditions  of  evangelism. 
Methodism  held  the  initiative.  The  eloquent  voice,  and 
the  not  less  eloquent  pen,  of  Wilbur  Fisk  stirred  the 
whole  church  to  enthusiasm.  The  duty  of  the  church 
was  clear,  but  the  instrumentality  by  which  that  duty 
was  to  be  performed  was  not  so  clear.  Fisk  had  the 
tongue  that  voiced  and  the  pen  that  recorded  the  vow  of 
the  church.  The  strong  young  men  of  the  church  had 
been  under  his  tutelage  at  classic  Wilbraham.  Among 
them  was  Jason  I.ee.  What  more  natural  than  that  Fisk 
should  scan  that  body  of  young  men  for  the  one  who. 
take  him  for  all  in  all,  was  best  fitted  to  lead  Methodism 
in  this  largest  missionary  venture  of  her  history  up  to  this 
time.  Sententiously  he  wrote,  when  his  study  of  the 
question  was  over,  "  I  know  of  but  one  man — Jason 
I.f.e."  The  choice  of  Dr.  Fisk  was  confirmed  by  the 
authorities  of  the  church,  and  in  1833  he  was  received 
into  the  New  England  conference,  and  appointed  by 
Bishop  Hedding  "  missionary  to  Oregon."  This  was  the 
first  recognition  of  any  part  of  the  vast  territory  west  of 
the  Rocky  mountains  as  a  possible  field  for  Christian  con- 
quest in  any  ecclesiastical  annals  of  America.  The  mission 
was  ordained,  the  missionary  was  appointed,  but  the  field 
and  man  were  separated  by  continent,  most  of  which  was 
an  unpathed  solitude. 


On  the  uth  day  of  June.  1834,  Jason  l.ee,  a  giant, 
thirty-one  years  of  age,  rode  his  horse  over  the  crest  of  the 
Rocky  mountains,  bearing  in  bis  heart  the  precious 
freightage  of  "  Free  Salvation."  On  the  inth  of  September, 
1834,  at  the  close  of  his  unparalleled  pilgrimage,  Jason 
Lec  stood  alone  and  knocked  at  the  closed  portals  of  a 
pagan  empire  that  for  all  the  ages  had  shadowed  and 
shrouded  the  most  sunlit  half  of  North  America.  His 
position  was  without  precedent.  It  could  never  be  re- 
peated. It  was  an  epochal  point  of  history,  and  the  ini- 
tiation of  that  history  was  alone  with  him. 

Not  a  single  Christian  preacher,  not  even  a  Jesuit 
priest — the  most  tireless,  adventurous  and  self-denying 
of  all  propagandists — had  ever  pronounctd  ihe  rame  of 
the  world's  hope  in  the  ear  of  the  living,  or  lifted  up  the 
cross  of  redemption  before  the  eyes  of  the  dying  in  what 
are  now  four  great  states  of  the  American  union.  Its  iso- 
lated, unwitnessed  grandeur  overawed,  though  it  did  not 
bewilder,  his  mind.  His  attitude  toward  his  field  and  the 
future  of  the  land  where  his  evangel  lay  was  not  the  weak 
egotism  of  fanaticism,  but  the  calm,  strong  trust  of  faith. 
Still  there  must  have  been  in  his  mind  at  this  supreme  mo- 
ment the  thrill  of  the  great  consciousness  that  God  had 
granted  to  him  what  He  could  never  grant  to  another — 
the  honor  of  being  the  first  to  bear  the  torch  of  Christian- 
ity into  this  vast  land  where  midnight  had  reigned 
through  all  the  ages. 

Within  the  enclosure  of  Fort  Vancouver,  Washington, 
Jason  Lee  preached  the  first  sermon  delivered  on  the 
upper  Pacific  coast,  September  24,  1834. 

+ 

The  Need  of  Missionary  Work  in  Christian 
Homes 

Rev.  SAMUEL  W.  Dikic  in  the  June  HomiletU  Review,  New  York 
I  undented  for  Pl'BLIC  OPINION 

The  true  order  of  growth  is  not  through  the  develop- 
ment of  virtues  in  the  church  first,  and  for  the  sake  of 
sending  back  their  influence  from  the  church  into  the 
home  ;  but  rather  their  careful  culture  in  the  home  for 
the  sake  of  the  church  as  well  as  the  home.  A  clearly 
defined  division  of  labor  between  the  assemblies  of  the 
church  and  those  of  its  homes  where  there  is  the  most 
decided  Christian  character  will  do  much  good. 

The  truth  is  that  for  a  century  American  churches 
have,  as  a  whole,  been  exploiting  the  home,  using  it  pri- 
marily to  build  up  a  great  variety  of  assemblies  for  their 
own  sake  and  that  of  the  individual,  with  the  home  as  a 
mere  residuary  legatee.  But  the  philanthropies  and  our 
public  school  system  are  finding  out  a  similar  mistake, 
and  are  beginning  to  correct  it.  Massachusetts,  and 
other  states  probably,  are  now  abandoning  the  great  pub- 
lic institutions  for  poor  children.  The  most  permanent 
remedy  for  the  saloon  is  a  better  home  where  good  food, 
self-control,  and  high  motives  reduce  temptations  to  the 
lowest  terms.  The  most  powerful  causes  of  crime,  now 
say  the  best  students  of  criminology,  are  bad  homes  and 
heredity. 

The  church  can  not  afford  to  lag  behind  in  this  new 
attention  to  the  home.  The  mapping  out  of  the  place 
of  the  home  in  a  model  plan  of  church  work,  the  deter- 
mination of  its  special  functions,  and  the  call  upon  it  to 
perform  its  part  in  all  these  directions,  and  the  adjust- 
ments of  the*  public  service,  the  Sunday-school,  and  the 
various  societies  to  this  model,  will  work  marvelous 
changes  in  many  a  church.  The  home  department  of  the 
Sunday-school,  though  its  primary  object  is  the  study  <•( 
the  Bible  on  the  part  of  those  who  can  not  attend  the 
Sunday-school,  has  already  disclosed  other  resources  of 
the  home  to  many  a  pastor,  proving  to  be  more  effective 
in  opening  houses  and  hearts  to  evangelistic  work  than 
almost  anything  else  has  been.    Perhaps  it  will  lead  to 
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some  other  plan  of  study,  organized  or  otherwise,  by 
which  the  religious  studies  and  reading  of  the  entire  con- 
gregation may  be  guided,  of  course  within  reasonable 
limits.  Work  supplementary  to  the  pulpit,  the  Sunday- 
school,  and  the  weekly  meeting,  in  the  broader  lines  of 
Bible  study,  church  history,  hymnology,  and  the  larger 
work  of  the  church,  suggest  themselves  at  once.  Then 
household  worship,  the  morals  of  the  home,  the  relation 
of  the  virtues  and  culture  of  the  home  to  public  morality, 
to  industrial  welfare,  to  educational  progress,  and  to 
good  citizenship,  are,  to  a  certain  degree,  quite  within 
the  realm  of  the  church. 

As  we  made  electricity  first  communicate  signs,  then 
sounds,  then  light,  and  then  taught  it  to  convey  power 
and  heavy  bodies,  so  it  may  be  with  the  home  when  once 
the  church  fairly  understands  its  latent  energies.  Our 
successes  in  the  development  of  the  public  assembly 
should  encourage  us  in  turning  to  the  home.  We  are 
losing  immensely  in  another  way  by  not  doing  this  for 
the  home.  To  change  the  figure,  we  are  so  desperately 
intent  on  reaping  the  field  that  we  neglect  to  cultivate  it 
and  enrich  its  sod.  We  wonder  at  the  small  returns  we 
get  from  our  religious  assemblies  for  the  effort  we  make 
through  them.  No  small  part  of  the  trouble  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  we  try  to  force  results  there  beyond  the 
limits  which  our  neglect  of  home  culture  fixes.  So- 
called  missionary  rallies,"  and  similar  spurts  to  arouse 
enthusiasm,  must  of  necessity  be  ephemeral  until  they 
are  made  to  rest  on  a  long  and  diligent  culture  of  the 
religious  life  within  the  home.  The  rescue  of  the  home 
from  religious  inactivity  will  do  more  for  the  church  of 
the  future  than  any  other  single  line  of  work  that  can  be 
named 

+ 

Immortality  and  Psychical  Research 

jAMtts  H.  Hyslop.  in  the  June  AVn>  Wvrld,  Boston.  Condensed 
for  Pcblic  Orimox. 

In  studying  the  question  of  scientific  evidence  for 
immortality,  the  first  duty  of  the  investigator  is  to  classify 
his  alleged  phenomena  with  reference  to  their  pertinence 
to  the  issue,  and  to  do  this  in  a  purely  impersonal  man- 
ner, without  regard  to  any  possible  result,  positive  or 
negative,  respecting  spiritism.  No  phenomena  can  have 
any  evidential  value,  for  any  purpose  whatsoever,  without 
a  definite  knowledge  of  the  conditions  that  will  assure 
their  genuineness  and  significance;  consequently,  in  deal- 
ing with  the  problem  of  immortality  we  have  to  shy  at  all 
phenomena  that  do  not  satisfy  the  demands  of  experi- 
mental method,  and  the  result  of  this  is  that  the  issue 
must  rest  upon  a  much  smaller  quantity  of  facts  than  are 
usually  assumed  to  be  genuine.  Another  limitation  is 
that  phenomena  purporting  to  be  spiritistic,  or  to  prove 
survival  after  death,  must  represent  facts  that  involve  the 
unity  of  consciousness  and  personal  identity  which  we 
once  knew  and  can  verify  among  the  living. 

The  problem  of  the  existence  and  the  survival 
of  a  soul  go  together.  Scientific  method,  with  the 
universal  fact  that  consciousness  is  known  only  in 
connection  with  the  bodily  organism,  unless  medi- 
umistic  phenomena  be  genuine,  requires  us  to  sup- 
pose that  mental  action  is  a  function  of  the  brain 
and  is  dissolved  with  it,  if  we  explain  anything  at  all  Im- 
material processes.  The  amazing  number  of  specific  inci- 
dents that  can  be  proved  to  have  been  the  experiences, 
thoughts,  and  actions  of  the  alleged  communicator  and 
of  him  alone,  in  connection  with  the  sitter,  is  so  over- 
whelming in  its  character  that  no  student  can  refuse  it 
the  merit  of  fulfilling,  in  its  external  features  at  least,  the 
demands  of  scientific  proof  for  immortality.  The  only 
competitor  for  this  view  can  be  an  amazing  extension  of 
the  telep?»hic  hypothesis,  and  the  excuse  for  this  suppo- 


sition is  the  fact  that  telepathy  between  living  minds  is 
already  assumed,  as  either  proved  or  possible,  and  that 
the  facts  communicated  are  so  generally  known  to  the 
sitter.  We  admit,  therefore,  that  any  objector  is  entitled, 
in  fact  is  morally  bound,  to  use  the  telepathic  theory  as 
long  as  possible  before  resorting  to  any  other  to  explain 
the  phenomena. 

I  accord  skepticism  its  rights  in  this  direction,  if  for 
no  other  reason  than  to  assign  limits  to  the  phenomena 
that  may  claim  to  be  spiritistic.  There  is  a  tremendous 
field  of  illusion  and  fraud  in  this  subject  which  it  is 
always  important  to  discover  and  expose,  and  telepathy 
may  be  a  useful  instrument  for  preventing  hasty  conclu- 
sions beyond  it.  But  for  the  religious  mind,  this  skep- 
ticism, founded  upon  the  extension  of  telepathy  to  escape 
the  proof  of  immortality,  has  a  very  serious  aspect,  if  it 
relies  for  conviction  upon  any  other  source  than  tradition 
and  the  authority  of  the  church.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
skeptical  attitude  which  such  an  extension  of  telepathy 
involves  must  react  upon  the  belief  in  immortality,  and, 
on  the  other,  the  positive  belief  in  the  powers  of  the 
human  brain  which  this  implies  will  sorely  try  all  objec- 
tions to  materialism.  If  it  can  remain  by  the  inerrancy 
of  scriptural  authority,  it  may  very  consistently  accept 
immortality  while  it  denies  the  possibility  of  spirit  com- 
munication. But  rationalism  has  made  terrible  inroads 
upon  this  assumption  in  the  higher  criticism,  until  Pro- 
testantism is  now  at  the  parting  of  the  ways.  Its  accept- 
ance of  the  errancy  of  the  Scriptures  has  removed  the 
very  foundations  of  its  assurance  for  any  of  its  beliefs  in- 
dependently of  a  choice  between  science  and  Catholicism. 
It  is  absolutely  forced  to  decide  between  these  two  mas- 
ters. It  must  either  fall  back  upon  the  tradition  and  au- 
thority of  the  church,  or  surrender  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
science.  In  accepting  the  latter,  it  has  no  other  alterna- 
tive between  agnosticism  and  spiritism  in  respect  to  the 
problem  of  immortality. 

It  should  therefore  be  plain  to  such  a  mind  whither 
the  extension  of  telepathy  points.  The  agnostic  need 
not  care,  but  the  religious  mind  which  has  given  up  the 
inerrancy  of  the  Scripture  on  the  one  hand,  and  accepts 
a  kind  of  semi-omniscient  telepathy  on  the  other,  to  avoid 
the  term  spiritism,  is  playing  with  fire,  all  unconscious  of 
the  menance  to  its  hopes  and  ideals.  This,  of  course,  is 
no  argument  for  spiritism,  but  it  discovers  the  dilemma 
of  Protestantism,  and  this  may  as  well  be  recognized, 
whether  religion  triumphs  or  not.  But  Catholicism  is 
the  last  trench  in  which  the  contlict  between  science 
and  theology  has  to  be  waged.  Protestantism  has  hither- 
to halted  between  the  two  disputants,  but  it  can  no 
longer  do  so.  It  may  go  over  in  despair  to  tradition  and 
perpetuate  this  blighting  influence  upon  the  human  mind, 
with  the  arbitrary  power  which  must  accompany  it ;  or, 
accepting  the  leadership  of  its  old-time  enemy,  it  may 
exhaust  every  cfTort  to  harmonize  the  ideal  with  facts, 
until  it  has  satisfied  the  claims  of  agnosticism  and  re- 
duced that  doctrine  to  the  straits  which  a  semi-omniscient 
telepathy  implies.  If  then  the  scientific  proof  of  immor- 
tality should  effect  that  reconciliation  between  science 
and  religion  which  is  due  to  the  method  of  the  former 
and  the  ideals  of  the  latter,  we  may  well  conceive  what 
the  results  should  be  for  civilization,  though  the  benefits 
accruing  from  such  belief  will  depend  as  much  upon  the 
content  as  upon  the  mere  truth  of  it,  or  more. 

4- 

Congregtitiomiiis/:  Apropos  of  the  dissensions  in  the  An- 
glican fold  they  are  beginning  to  requote  the  bon  mot  ot 
Archbishop  Magee— the  Episcopal  ••  bull  in  the  china  shop  " 
-who  said  years  ago,  "I  am  beginning  almost  to  long— I 
have  been  some  time  looking  for  disestablishment.  It  will 
very  nearly  drown  us,  but  it  will  kill  the  tleas." 
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As  to  Outdoor  Preaching 

June  Chunk  Economitt.  New  York.    Condensed  Ut 

Poauc  Otikion 
The  Pastors'  union  of  Toledo  has  in  its  membership  a 
number  of  men  who  will  try  street  preaching  this  sum- 
mer. At  a  recent  session  Rev.  Dr.  Powell,  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  church,  compared  churches  to  bake  ovens, 
praised  the  Salvation  army,  and  said  that  good  music  in 
connection  with  outdoor  services  will  attract  many,  and 
in  the  end  bring  many  persons  into  the  churches.  A 
suggestion  was  made  to  have  gospel  wagons,  but  what  is 
said  to  have  been  meant  was  the  wagon  to  be  used  as  a 
pulpit.  One  minister  urged  meetings  to  be  held  at  re- 
sorts, and  expressed  his  belief  that  applied  Christianity 
must  be  directed  to  the  masses  wherever  they  are  to  be 
found. 

Some  three  years  ago  some  members  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  started  a  church  army,  to  be  similar  in 
character  to  the  Salvation  army,  but  intended  to  make 
use  of  the  Prayer  Book,  and  if  possible  to  bring  the  lit- 
urgy of  the  English  Church  to  the  common  people.  The 
army  failed,  and  the  commission  in  charge  of  it  went  out 
of  existence.  "General"  Henry  H.  Hadley,  making 
use  of  the  name,  recently  held  a  "  Church  Army  "  service 
in  Herald  square,  New  York.  It  was  announced  as  the 
first  open-air  meeting  ever  held  at  which  those  who  took 
part  in  it  wore  the  Episcopal  vestments  of  cassock,  cotta 
and  stole,  and  the  entire  Prayer  Book  service  was  given. 
That  claim  was  not  warranted,  but  the  meeting  was  suffi- 
ciently novel  to  attract  a  great  crowd.  There  was  a  ser- 
mon of  the  usual  type  and  the  order  of  the  listeners  was 
most  excellent.  A  surprisingly  large  proportion  of  those 
in  attendance  seemed  to  be  familiar  with  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer.  "General"  Hadley  stated  that  the 
meetings  would  be  held  regularly  this  summer.  The 
preacher  at  the  first  service  was  a  curate  in  one  of  the  city 
parishes. 

For  two  years  the  young  people  of  the  Central  Baptist 
church,  New  York,  have  maintained  during  summer  open 
air  services  at  the  corner  of  the  street  on  which  the 
church  is  situated  and  the  much  traveled  avenue  two  hun- 
dred feet  away.  The  service  has  consisted  of  singing  and 
a  short  address,  terminating  with  an  invitation  to  come 
with  those  who  were  holding  the  service  to  the  church,  to 
the  Sunday  evening  service.  A  representative  of  the 
Church  Economist  saw  the  pastor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  F.  M. 
Goodchild,  and  asked  him  the  results.  Expressing  warm 
appreciation  of  the  efforts  of  the  young  people,  he  re- 
plied : 

No  results  at  all,  so  far  as  our  church  has  been  con- 
cerned, unless  it  was  the  spiritual  and  moral  strengthening 
of  our  workers  by  the  exercise.  Yery  few  people  accept 
the  invitation,  and  those  who  have  accepted  and  come  into 
the  church  to  a  service  have  never,  so  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  discover,  gone  any  further.  When  people  finally  ex- 
press to  me  their  desire  to  unite  with  us.  they  usually  men- 
tion some  incident,  some  time,  some  sermon,  which  led  them 
first  to  think  of  taking  tht'  step,  but  never  has  man  or  woman 
mentioned  to  me  these  open-air  meetings. 

Dr.  Goodchild  disclaimed  any  hostility  to  open-air 
meetings,  saying  he  favored  all  forms  of  evangelistic  ac- 
tivity. He  had,  however,  to  state  facts  in  response  to  a 
direct  inquiry.  Texts  displayed  on  a  blackboard  in  front 
of  the  church  had  more  effect  than  the  outdoor  services. 

+ 

Reaction 

Clara  B.  Green,  in  the  June  Bookman 
Not  in  heroic  hours  it  is  that  courage  fails, 
Not  in  the  stress  of  strife  the  valiant  spirit  quails. 
Much  more  its  strength  is  tried  in  the  dread  after  hours, 
When  deep  despondency  lays  hold  upon  spent  powers. 


LETTERS   AND  ART 

Jean  Richepin 

Bessie  McC.  Van  Vorsi\  in  the  June  Critic,  New  York.  Con- 
densed for  Pt'MJC  Oi'iMu.s 
On  the  outskirts  of  Paris,  in  a  silent,  unfrequented 
street  near  the  f«.itificaiii  n»,  Ji*n  Richepin  owns  a  small 
house  and  garden.  At  one  end  of  the  garden,  which  is 
a  tangle  of  vines  and  bushes,  is  a  small  pavilion  where 
Kichepin  works  undisturbed.  The  air  stirs  from  the 
windows,  bringing  in  the  scent  of  roses,  an  autumn  leaf,  or 


JEAN  RICHEPIN 

the  smell  of  frost  ;  the  clean  manuscript  flutters  page  after 
page  from  the  table  to  the  floor ;  Richepin  dreams,  the  muse 
inspires,  time  passes,  and  so  simply  as  this  France  counts 
another  masterpiece  among  her  works  of  art.  Richepin's 
temperament  finds  expression  in  his  life,  in  his  dress,  and 
in  his  work.  Witness  "  Lc  Chcmincau,"  "Gucux  des 
Champs,"  "Gucux  de  Paris,"  "Nous  Autres  Gueux," 
"Blasphemes  et  Caresses."  Passion,  whether  for  his 
work  or  for  his  fcllow-men,  has  prompted  him  in  the  vari- 
ous dramas  and  poems  he  has  written.  In  a  letter  to  a 
close  friend,  Maurice  Bouchor,  he  gives  his  simple  philoso- 
phy and  rule  of  life  in  this  way  : 

Whatever  gifts  I  may  have  I  use  to  the  best  possible  ad- 
vantage, increasing  them  by  constant  labor.  Let  every  man 
choose  his  own  way  of  living  in  this  world  and  I  will  choose 
mine,  for  all  ways  are  good  that  lead  to  good,  and  the  value 
of  our  efforts  will  be  known  only  when  we  shall  no  longer  be 
here.  Suffice  it  while  we  are  here  wc  persevere  loyally  and 
with  courage.  And  let  us  be  convinced  that  the  best  part  of 
our  bisogno  is  the  feeling  of  brotherhood  in  its  accomplish- 
ment. Thus  shall  we  begin  to  realize  in  our  corner,  however 
few  wc  may  be.  that  illusive  paradise  where  all  human  be- 
ings shall  love  each  other  as  you  and  I  do  now  ' 

His  keen  enjoyment  of  the  aesthetic  in  dress  is  part 
of  Richepin's  heritage.  His  costumes  are  never  ordinary. 
When  reading  in  public  he  wears  a  long  red  mantle,  and 
his  working  clothes  arc  a  gray  corduroy  jacket,  a  flannel 
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shirt  with  a  broad  collar  cut  low  at  the  throat,  knee- 
breeches,  white  stockings,  and  low  shoes  with  buckles. 
His  hair  and  beard  are  thick  and  curly,  his  skin  is  bronze, 
his  fingers  are  slender  and  tapering,  and  his  left  arm  is 
encircled  by  a  collection  of  gold  link  bracelets.  Over  all 
he  wears  when  he  leaves  the  house  a  full-skirted  overcoat 
and  a  broad-brimmed  high  hat. 

Jean  Richepin  was  penniless  when  he  determined  upon 
writing  as  a  career.  His  first  work  in  prose  was  "Les 
Grandes  Amoureuses,"  a  collection  of  romantic  historical 
sketches  of  Delilah,  Cleopatra,  Sappho,  and  others.  Be- 
tween the  time  of  completion  and  publication  twenty 
years  elapsed.  Since  those  hours  sold  for  centimes,  Riche- 
pin has  attained  international  fame.  "  I.e  Chemineau," 
which  had  unusual  success  in  London,  will  be  given  in 
New  York  next  winter,  and  some  time  during  the  year 
Richepin  will  visit  America  to  give  dramatic  readings 
from  his  plays  and  poems.  The  ihemine>iu  makes  a  liv- 
ing by  his  wits  ;  restless,  unstable,  and  a  wanderer,  his 
favorite  shelter  is  the  heavens,  Ins  guide  the  morning 
star.  Richepin  has  told  the  story  of  Chemineau  with 
feeling  and  pathos.  Chemincau's  idle,  careless  ways 
please  Toinette,  a  companion  in  the  fields  on  the  farm 
where  during  the  harvest  he  finds  work.  Toinette  loves 
the  Chemineau.  It  is  a  furtive  courtship  ;  Toinette  is 
troubled  and  pleads  with  her  lover  :  "  You  never  think  of 
the  morrow."  '•  Never,"  he  answers,  giving  the  philoso- 
phy  of  all  chemineaux  ;  "  what  is  the  use  of  it?  Let  to 
morrow  take  care  of  itself,  well  or  ill,  that  is  its  own  affair. 
Whether  it  come  as  a  feast  day  or  as  a  day  of  mourning, 
I  can  do  nothing  about  it  ;  until  it  is  here  1  must  wait  to 
act.  If  it  be  sad  and  sorrowful  I  cheer  it  with  the 
brightest  thoughts  of  yesterday;  if  it  be  gay  and  joyful 
like  today,  indifferent  to  care,  I  welcome  it,  and  while  it 
lasts  I  fill  my  heart  with  happiness  and  joy."  "  It  might 
last  always,"  Toinette  ventures,  picturing  in  a  few  words 
her  dream  of  a  home  and  life  with  him.  He  laughs:  "I, 
a  landowner,  shut  up  in  a  house !  Why  not  put  me  at 
once  in  a  prison  ?  Is  this  your  serious  plan  ?  "  She  ans- 
wers with  arguments,  made  eloquent  by  a  love  and  resigna- 
tion, which  touch  him  in  the  end.  "  Meware,  Chemineau," 
he  whispers  to  himself;  "already  your  feet  are  as  though 
paralyzed.  Leave  now.  and  leave  alone,  or  you  will  never 
leave  !  "    A  moment  later  he  is  gone.) 

This,  the  dramatic  point  of  the  play,  is  repeated  in 
the  last  act.  Years  elapse.  Toinette  marries  and  brings 
up  the  son  of  Chemineau.  Her  husband  dies,  Chemineau 
returns,  Toinette  loves  him  still.  For  a  short  time  he 
lingers  in  the  home  which  to  him  means  prison,  and  then  he 
is  gone  again  at  his  old  command,  "  Chemineau,  chemine!" 

+ 

The  Scandinavian  Art  Movement 

Ckcima  YYakhn,  in  the  June  Serilnier'i  Magazint,  New  York 
Condensed  for  Pi  BLIC  Opinion 
The  actual  achievement  of  the  Scandinavians  (leaving 
their  excellent  portraits  aside  for  the  moment),  may  be 
briefly  summed  up  ;  it  consists  in  impressionism  applied 
to  painting  the  north  as  it  was  never  painted  before.  Im- 
pressionism in  this  sense  only  seems  the  natural  form  of 
expression  of  the  Scandinavians,  with  their  impetuous 
energy,  their  dreamy  impressionability,  and  their  ardent 
love  of  nature,  that  sways  between  the  pole  of  actuality 
and  the  pole  of  imagination.  The  "passionate  pursuit 
of  facts  "  about  atmosphere,  light,  and  reflection  that  arc 
so  full  of  beauty,  has  led  the  painters  to  feel  and  transmit 
certain  imaginative  facts  that  every  true  northerner  be- 
lieves in  as  real  facts.  Else  why  should  they  appeal  to 
all  of  us  in  the  same  way?  The  "national  note"  that 
the  French  speak  of  so  glibly,  has  for  us  a  meaning  of 
profound  spiritual  significance — the  "  drama  of  the  sea- 
son "  is  to  us  fraught  with  real  intensity  of  pascion  and 
variety  of  motive. 


The  Norwegians  are  young  as  a  nation,  full  of  the 
turbulent  sense  of  youth  and  the  desire  to  reassert  the 
fierce  old  spirit  of  independence  of  their  Viking  fore- 
fathers ;  rich  in  accumulated  stores  of  northern  en- 
ergy that  have  lately  found  a  vent  in  a  sudden  and  splen- 
did outburst  into  literature  and  art.  With  this  intensity 
of  patriotic  feeling  the  painters  could  no  longer  be  con- 
tent  to  paint  their  country  as  their  predecessors,  the 
Gudes  and  Tideinands,  had  done,  making  up  their  pict- 
ures in  their  German  studios  from  sketches  and  studies 
gleaned  during  the  summer.    They  hail  to  live  at  home 


ZORN'S  "  MONA  " 

KfJu^fJ /rem  h'r&nHtfrece  ef  Strib%cr°i  Magazine 

and  paint  from  nature.  Impressionism  naturally  pointed 
in  the  same  direction  by  its  insistence  on  the  open  air 
and  on  the  value  of  specialized  observation.  So,  one  by- 
one,  they  came  home  from  their  studies  in  Paris,  or  Mu- 
nich, or  Italy,  and  settled  in  Norway. 

In  Sweden  we  meet  a  diffenng  set  of  social  conditions. 
The  country  is  larger  than  Norway,  to  begin  with  ;  more 
cultured,  undoubtedly  ;  also  "older"  in  temper.  It  is  a 
queer  country,  full  of  democratic  tendencies  and  aristo- 
cratic prejudices  ;  of  high-strung  vitality  and  heavy  slug- 
gishness ;  of  many  things  that  seem  to  incite  to  artistic 
production,  and  more  things  that  tend  to  check  it. 
Sweden  has  still  a  courtly  capital,  with  many  "  Royal " 
institutions,  including  an  academy  of  fine  arts  that 
spends  about  $18,000  a  year  on  schools  and  scholarships, 
■  t\,  on  the  production  of  artists,  while  the  state  grant 
for  the  purchase  of  works  of  art  amounts  to  6,000  kroner 
(between  $1,500  and  $1,600)  [In  good  old  times  there 
was  no  choice  between  "a  professorship  and  a  position  in 
society"  and  being  swallowed  up  by  the  schools  of  the 
continent.] 

At  first  the  younger  Swedes  did  not  show  many  tokens 
of  "nationality."  Zorn,  an  independent  of  the  first 
water,  was  practising  his  self-taught  art  of  water-color 
painting  in  Spain  and  London,  after  having  left  the 
academy  in  disgust.  The  others  had  accepted  the  teach- 
ing, enjoying  the  camaraderie,  and  hoping  for  the  scholar- 
ships, and  then  flocked  to  Paris,  where  they  threw  them- 
selves into  the  coterie  life  of  Mont  mat  tre  and  Gr«5z-sur- 
Loing  with  true  Swedish  zest  and  love  of  pleasure.  They 
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were  young,  too,  when  naturalism  was  young,  when  the 
gospel  of  the  open  air,  of  the  figure  in  its  natural  setting, 
of  seeing  things  as  they  were  and  as  they  belonged  to- 
gether, was  filling  us  all  with  unbounded  enthusiasm. 
Discontent  with  the  academy  was  seething,  because  it 
withheld  the  scholarships  from  those  who  felt  that  they 
had  a  right  to  them  ;  because  it  sluggishly  or  aristocrat- 
ically  refused  to  give  ear  to  the  clamor  for  exhibitions, 
and  because  it  was  full  of  abuses  generally.  The  discon- 
tent was  so  general  that  when  a  protest,  proposing  re- 
forms, was  drawn  up,  it  found  eighty-six  signers  among 
the  artists  in  Paris,  Dtisseldorf,  Sweden,  and  elsewhere. 
At  the  same  time  some  of  the  "  Parisians  "  then  in  Stock- 
holm arranged  an  exhibition  of  their  works,  fitly  called 
"  from  the  Banks  of  the  Seine."  The  only  reply  to  the 
protest  was  a  curt  refusal  to  discuss  any  of  the  reforms 
proposed.  The  "opponents"  thereupon  declared  war. 
They  solemnly  bound  themselves  not  to  accept  any  dis- 
tinction or  salary  from  the  academy  ;  they  determined  to 
arrange  their  own  exhibitions  in  the  future. 

The  first  semi-official  exhibition  of  this  kind  was  held 
in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  ;  it  was  only  the  first  of  a 
whole  series  of  brilliant  exhibitions — triumphant  vindi- 
cations of  the  vitality  of  the  new  movement.  Very  soon, 
too,  the  painters  struck  a  deep  Swedish  note  that  won 
many  over  completely,  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
keeping  their  love  of  beauty  in  art  separate  from  their 
love  of  beauty  in  (Swedish)  nature.  The  fact  was  that 
the  painters  discovered,  when  they,  too,  had  been  caught 
by  the  homeward  trend,  that  the  beauties  of  Sweden  were 
not  "  unpaintable" — only  very  difficult.  Yet,  one  by 
one,  they  have  all  come  home  and  tackled  them, 
sticking  manfully  to  their  resolution  not  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  academy  salaries  or  academy  protection. 
They  have  fared  badly  and  fought  bravely.  Taken  all  in 
all,  the  inner  history  of  the  movement  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  chapters  of  the  history  of  modern  art. 

* 

What  Sells  Books? 

Ct.KME.vr   K.   Shorter,  in   the  June  Bockma*.     New  York 

K.xcerpt 

Books  arc  sold  by  the  paragraph,  if  at  all.  They  arc 
sold  by  the  introduction  of  the  personal  clement.  This 
finds  expression  at  the  dinner-table,  and  more  than  one 
publisher  of  novels  is  disposed  to  attributcgrcatcr  potency 
to  dinner-table  conversation  than  to  the  newspaper  in 
assisting  him  to  sell  his  books.  But  this  dinner-table 
conversation  is  largely  inspired  by  the  personal  paragraph, 
and  by  certain  side-lights  on  the  book  and  its  author  that 
the  newspaper  affords.  A  paragraph  announcing  that  a 
certain  author  docs  not  intend  to  send  her  books  for  re- 
view is  now  quite  as  valuable  as  columns  of  reviews. 
Anything,  in  fact,  which  sets  people  talking  is  effective. 
The  fact  is  that  the  whole  scheme  of  things  has  undergone 
a  change  in  ten  years— a  change  that  some  authors  and 
some  publishers  are  even  now  unconscious  of.  The  Pall 
.Ifall  Gazelle,  by  a  crusade  against  log-rolling,  destroyed 
much  of  the  effectiveness  of  reviewing.  From  that  mo- 
ment there  came  into  the  public  mind  a  great,  indeed, 
exaggerated,  distrust  of  what  was  to  be  found  in  even  the 
best  newspapers  concerning  books.  This  distrust  was 
exaggerated  because,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  bulk  of  the 
reviewing  today  is  in  no  sense  log-rolling.  It  is  consci- 
entious enough,  as  conscientious  as  work  can  be  that  is 
turned  out  very  hurriedly  and  within  a  few  hours  of  the 
publication  of  a  book.  Stodgincss  is  its  worst  feature. 
On  the  whole  it  is  kindly. 

The  other  day,  for  example,  a  book  appeared  by  a 
well-known  author,  quite  out  of  his  usual  vein,  and  un- 
conscionably had.  I  take  up  one  daily  paper,  and  find 
this  book  described  as  "charming."    Punch  says  it  is  "a 


roost  delightful  book."  The  Saturday  Rnirw  asks  for 
"  more  in  the  same  key."  Now,  although  I  contend  that 
the  book  in  question  is  very  bad,  I  don't  think  that  any 
of  these  writers  were  friends  of  the  author,  anxious  to  do 
him  a  good  turn.  No  doubt  there  is  an  increase  of  in- 
discriminate praise  of  books,  due  to  th«  fact  that  literary 
life  is  becoming  more  social,  and  that  reviewed  and  re- 
viewer meet  one  another  so  much  more  frequently  than 
hitherto. 

And  so  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion that  now  and  again  a  vigorous  appeal  is  made  by  a 
writer's  friends  on  his  behalf  in  some  half-dozen  papers, 
with  the  result  that  he  secures  a  momentary  triumph, 
most  of  our  latter-day  reviewing  is  sadly  ineffective.  I 
ought  to  confess,  however,  that  I  know  many  cases  of  a 
daily  paper — and  even  more  frequently  of  a  weekly  journal 
— where  the  publication  of  a  single  review  has  caused  a 
great  demand  with  all  the  London  booksellers.  Then, 
again,  a  very  skilful  presentation  of  the  contents  of  a 
certain  book  will  very  naturally  make  a  number  of  people 
desire  to  read  it.  Even  when  all  this  is  admitted,  I  am 
still  persuaded  that  these  are  the  days  of  the  paragraph, 
and  that  the  reviewer's  power  is  a  declining  one. 

El  liERT  III' IsXARti.  in  the  Philitttnt,  East  Aurora,  N.  Y. 

One  of  the  mysteries  of  this  world  is  why  one  book 
will  reach  a  sale  of  a  hundred  thousand  copies  and  an- 
other one  equally  good  falls  flat.  There  was  "Ships  that 
Pass  in  the  Night  "  that  outsold  any  book  of  its  day — 
gone  now,  like  ships  that  pass  in  the  night.  It  wasn't  a 
bad  book,  nor  so  very  good  ;  just  such  as  five  hundred 
girls  who  have  had  their  souls  quickened,  and  wits  sharp- 
ened, and  hearts  bruised  by  a  little  experience  write  every 
year.  Vet  the  presses  ran  overtime  and  could  not  supply 
the  demand  for  Beatrice  Harraden's  book.  Well,  what 
sold  it  ?    Newspaper  advertising  ? 

No,  newspaper  advertising  does  not  sell  books. 
To  simply  announce  that  you  have  Soulheaver's  poems 
may  be  good  policy,  for  possibly  some  one  is  looking  for 
Soulheaver's  works,  but  no  amount  of  praise  added  to 
your  advertisement  will  cause  a  stranger  to  invest  in  Soul- 
heaver.  Columns  of  puffery  by  paid  "  reviewers"  do  not 
sell  books.  I've  had  a  paper  with  a  hundred  thousand 
circulation  give  one  of  my  books  a  lavish  write  up  of  a 
full  column,  and  the  stuff  did  not  fetch  a  single  order. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  few  weeks  ago  I  received  six  orders 
in  one  day  for  a  book  from  the  comparatively  obscure 
town  of  Humboldt,  Iowa,  and  all  were  traceable  to  a  cer- 
tain young  woman  who  read  from  the  volume  at  a 
teacher's  convention.  The  advertisement  that  secures 
recognition  and  sells  the  book  can  not  be  purchased— it 
can  not  even  be  asked  for— but  must  spring  spontaneously 
from  the  heart. 

A  book  booms  in  the  market,  usually  because  one 
friend  recommends  it  to  another.  No  person  can  read  a 
book  secretly  and  by  stealth,  and  then  gloat  over  it  alone. 
A  woman  may  discover  the  only  pure  baking  powder  and 
chuckle  over  her  rich  find— keeping  the  secret  to  herself 
so  as  to  make  other  housewives  envious  of  her  biscuit, 
but  she  can  never  read  a  book  and  like  it  (or  dislike  it) 
and  keep  the  fact  to  herself.  The  books  that  have 
boomed  have  usually  been  those  that  have  been  spurned 
by  publishers  and  gone  a-begging,  and  yet  publishers 
are  often  very  shrewd  men.  The  sale  started,  nobody 
knows  just  how. 

4- 

Philosophies 

Arthur  J.  Stkim.kk,  in  the  June  Harper's 
We  know  not  what  doth  lie  beyond  the  Door 

But  chained  and  guarded  here,  behold  us  grow 
Knamoured  of  our  Cell,  in  scrolling  o'er 

With  tales  of  freedom  each  confining  stone. 
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English  Novelists  on  Show 

June  Atlantic  Monthly.  Huston.  Condensed  for  Pl'ULIC  OriNloN 
Wc  should  like  to  know  if  the  British  novelist  has  not 
at  last  worn  out  his  welcome  as  a  public  reader  in  the 
United  States.  Not  his  welcome  as  a  visitor  and  a  friend 
— that  is  quite  another  matter.  Public  readings  them- 
selves were  of  interest  many  years  ago.  The  winter  lec- 
ture course  was  invaluable  to  many  towns,  when  books 
were  less  accessible  than  they  are  now.  Instead  of  giving 
the  reader  an  environment  of  thoughtful  attention,  they 
envelop  him  in  a  thoughtful  breeze  of  vapid  curiosity. 
"  Is  that  the  great  man  who  wrote  What's  its  Name  ? 
Well!  he  is  not  much  to  look  at,  is  he?"  And  away 
they  go,  looking  for  another  victim.  The  world  has  a 
quaint  suspicion  that  a  waning  literary  reputation  fur- 
nishes the  motive  of  these  advertising  pilgrimages. 

It  is  an  open  question,  among  Englishmen  of  letters 
who  have  influenced  American  life  in  the  last  half  century, 
which  class  was  the  more  powerful, — that  which  never 
visited  America,  or  that  which  came  often  and  stayed 
late.  It  is  doubtful  if  Dickens  and  Thackeray,  in  the 
second  class,  balance  the  weight  of  De  Quincey,  Carlyle, 
Tennyson,  Jowett,  Drowning,  Gladstone,  and  their  like. 
Of  course,  it  would  be  absurd  to  say  that  Americans  are 
not  glad  to  see  Englishmen  as  guests  and  travelers.  But 
the  business  of  exhibition  and  instruction  is  overdone. 
Lecturing  people  who  are  lectured,  without  alien  aid,  to 
the  full  measure  of  endurance,  and  telling  stories  to 
people  who  need  restraint  rather  than  example  in  such 
practices,  are  things  that  lack  even  the  saving  merit 
claimed  by  St.  Paul  for  his  sermons,  to  wit,  foolishness. 
Perhaps  after  the  young  friends  have  stayed  at  home  long 
enough  to  do  a  little  thinking,  we  shall  have  a  book  from 
one  side  of  the  water  or  the  other  worth  reading  through, 
or  even  reading  a  second  time. 

+ 

To  My  Sister 

Francis  If.  Tabor,  in  the  June  Munity1!  HCtgntm 
Sim  love  is  ours  as  bears  the  calm  impress 
Of  latitudes  whose  suns  and  timely  showers 
Draw  only  sweetness  from  the  fruits  and  flowers, 
Where  life  can  linger  like  a  last  caress, 
Unvexcd  by  vicious  heat  or  stormy  stress. 

And  thus  that  love  shall  live  through  varied  hours. 
Alike  in  winter's  waste  and  summer's  bowers- 
A  foretaste  of  the  future's  blessedness. 

Sweet  sister,  in  your  life  I  seem  to  see 

Fulfilment  of  the  dream  fond  parents  wove 
Around  us  both,  with  silken  web  of  prayer, 
To  keep  us  pure  for  heaven's  eternity. 

Vet  though  our  souls  both  grew  in  holy  love, 
Twas  yours  alone  broke  forth  in  blossoms  fair. 

* 

Augustin  Daly,  dean  of  American  theatrical  managers, 
died  at  Paris  June  7.  Mr.  Daly  was  born  at  Plymouth,  N.C., 
on  July  10.  1838,  and  from  his  earliest  youth  manifested  a 
passion  for  the  stage.  He  was  the  oldest  and  the  ablest 
of  our  theatrical  managers  and  was  the  only  man  in  the 
country  to  whom  the  term  of  theatrical  manager,  in  its  older 
and  better  sense,  was  really  applicable.  He  had  done  more 
for  the  popularization  ol  the  artistic,  poetic,  and  literary  drama 
than  any  man  ot  his  time,  and  although  he  had  been  at  work 
for  nearly  forty  years,  he  was  still  in  the  prime  of  his  vigor 
and  capacity,  and  in  him  werecentered  thegreatest  hopes  and 
expectations  of  the  theatre-goer.  Among  his  pupils  were 
many  ot  the  most  capable  performers  of  the  day.  and  there 
was  scarcely  a  contemporary  actor,  male  or  female, of  any  re- 
pute who  did  not  act  under  his  management  at  one  time  or 
another.  In  recent  years  Ada  Rehan  has  been  the  star  of  the 
Daly  company. 


MISCELLANY 

John  Jacob  Astor 

William  WaikoRF  Astor,  In  the  Pall  Mall Maga;inr.  London  and 

New  York.  Condensed  for  Public  opinion 
My  great-grandfather  was  born  in  a  peasant's  cottage 
in  the  village  of  Waldorf,  or  Wald-Dorf,  "the  village  in 
a  wood,"  near  Heidelberg,  on  July  17th,  1763.  He 
received  the  usual  parish  school  education,  and  at  the 
age  of  sixteen  left  home  to  escape  a  stepmother's  ill- 
usage.    Arrived  in  London  he  lodged  for  four  years  at 
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the  house  of  an  elder  brother,  and  having  during  that 
interval  acquired  the  English  language,  embarked  for  the 
new  world.  Upon  reaching  New  York  he  at  once  busted 
himself  in  the  fur  trade,  to  whose  vast  developments  his 
thoughtful  attention  had  been  directed  by  a  fellow-coun- 
try-man, and  wherein  immense  profits  were  being  realized. 
He  entered  upon  this  occupation  with  unremitting  vigor, 
and  in  a  dozen  years  had  diverted  some  of  the  most  profit- 
able markets  from  his  competitors  and  was  at  the  head  of  a 
business  branching  to  Albany,  Buffalo,  Plattsburgand  De- 
troit. The  furs,  delivered  by  the  Indians,  were  shipped  to 
England,  the  vessels  returning  with  English  manufactures  ; 
and  it  was  not  long  before  he  was  able  to  buy  a  ship  of  his 
own.  Before  the  end  of  the  century  he  had.  to  quote  his 
own  expression,  a  "million  dollars  afloat."  He  was  the  first 
merchant  in  America  to  conceive  the  idea  of  circum- 
navigating the  globe,  sending  supercargoes  with  furs  to 
England,  thence  carrying  British  wares  to  China,  and 
returning  with  tea.  For  about  twenty-five  years  his  ships 
siiled  around  the  world,  some  going  eastward  and  some 
westward,  each  voyage  occupying  two  years  or  more. 

During  the  first  years  of  his  life  in  America,  the 
development  of  the  commercial  establishment  Mr.  Astor 
was  building  up  called  for  his  frequent  presence  among 
the  Indian  tribes  with  which  the  fur  trade  was  carried  on. 
Through  the  forests  of  Lower  Canada,  of  New  York  and 
Michigan,  he  walked,  guided  by  coureun  des  bois,  some- 
times  the  first  European  explorer  of  their  recesses.  He 
traversed  the  Great  Lakes  with  a  band  of  Ontario  vqyag- 
curs,  and  shot  the  Sault  Saintc  Marie  in  a  birch  canoe 
with  a  couple  of  Indians.  He  visited  encampments  on 
the  St.  Lawrence  and  at  Saginaw  bay,  and  beheld  along 
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the  Mohawk  valley  the  last  Iroquois  wigwams — those 
final  vestiges  of  the  intrepid  Six  Nations.  The  lucrative 
results  of  the  fur  trade  bear  comparison  with  the  later 
products  of  the  California  gold  mines.  Each  was  the 
El  Dorado  of  its  day,  each  gave  employment  direct  or 
indirect  to  many  thousands,  and  each  was  the  object  of 
intense  competition. 

As  the  fur-bcaring  animals  which  formerly  filled  the 
northern  forests— the  beaver,  racoon,  mink,  sable,  and 
otter — were  diminished  and  in  places  wholly  exter- 
minated, new  streams  and  undisturbed  forests,  ever  far- 
ther westward,  were  scoured  in  search  of  game,  until  the 
pursuit  spread  across  the  continent  from  ocean  to  ocean. 
It  was  this  enlargement  of  the  fur-trading  area  which  led 
to  the  earliest  establishments  of  commerce  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  Of  all  the  schemes  of  aggrandisement  framed  by 
Mr.  Astor's  various  competitors — the  North-west  fur  com- 
pany, the  Missouri  company,  the  Hudson's  bay  company, 
the  Mackinaw  company,  and  the  Russian  fur  company, 
several  of  them  being  strong  and  opulent  associations — 
none  approached  the  magnitude  of  his  project  of  coloni- 
zation, which  the  pen  of  Washington  Irving  has  preserved 
in  "Astoria."  [Mr.  Astor  here  recounts  the  massacre  of 
the  crew  of  the  Tonquin,  in  1811,  and  the  surrender  of 
Astoria  to  the  British  during  the  war  of  1812.  He 
concludes :]  So  perished  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
ventures  of  that  period  of  early  exploration  ;  and  it  is 
worthy  of  note,  as  showing  the  popular  ignorance  that 
prevails  concerning  it  in  America,  that  its  originator  is 
commonly  supposed  to  have  derived  his  fortune  from  it, 
whereas  the  loss  was  .£800,000,  a  heavy  reverse  in  those 
days,  and  one  that  nearly  ruined  him. 

With  the  return  of  peace  and  the  withdrawal  of  the 
British  blockading  squadron  from  New  York,  Mr.  Astor's 
consignments  to  England  and  China  were  resumed,  and 
were  continued  until  his  retirement  from  commercial 
activity  in  1 82  7.  At  »he  beginning  of  this  century  he  com- 
menced buying  plots  of  land  on  New  York  island,  having 
an  early  prescience  of  the  growth  of  the  city  by  which  it  is 
now  almost  covered.  These  purchases  were  made  with 
such  judgment  in  the  line  of  approaching  expansion  as 
frequently  to  be  sold  agrin  after  a  few  years  for  double  or 
treble  what  he  had  paid  for  them.  With  enlarged  means 
these  acquisitions  of  real  estate  assumed  larger  propor- 
tions, and  took  in  whole  farms,  which  gradually  became 
covered  with  houses.  To  show  that  this  species  of  farm- 
ing as  practised  with  discrimination  was  not  in  vain,  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  one  of  these  farms,  purchased  in 
1 S 1  i  for  j^ooo,  is  now  worth,  with  its  improvements, 
£\, 400,000.  An  amusing  notion  prevalent  in  America 
is  that  by  some  queer  rule  of  his  descendants  no  purchase 
has  ever  been  or  ever  c  an  be  parted  with.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  the  estate  books  record  the  sale  of  hundreds  of  plots 
of  land  during  the  entire  century,  and  it  should  require 
no  extraordinary  acumen  to  perceive  that  so  silly  and 
narrow-minded  a  rule  could  only  be  imagined  by  very 
silly  and  narrow-minded  people. 

From  1820  to  1822,  and  from  1821/  to  1834,  Mr. 
Astor  resided  in  Kuropc.  Soon  after  arriving  on  the  con- 
tinent he  visited  his  native  village  of  Waldorf,  where  from 
the  first  provision  had  been  made  for  his  surviving  rela- 
tives, and  which  he  afterward  endowed  with  an  asylum 
for  its  infirm  and  destitute.  Alter  his  final  return  to  New 
York  he  lived  much  in  the  company  of  a  small  group  of 
men  of  letters,  of  whom  the  most  distinguished  was 
Washington  Irving,  who  spent  several  years  as  a  guest  in 
Mr.  Astor's  house.  In  America  my  great-grandfather's 
life  and  character  have  been  distorted  and  caricatured 
until  only  an  odd  travesty  survives.  By  the  press,  in  par- 
ticular, with  the  exception  of  a  few  serious  journals,  he 
has  been  continually  derided  and  reviled  with  that  spirit 
of  pure  malignity  which  pursues  the  successful  man. 


II.  Schkrren,  F.  Z.  S..  in  Casiitrt  Magazine.  London  and  New 
York.    Condensed  lor  Pculic  Opinion 

We  are  accustomed  to  see  the  hippopotamus  floating 
calmly  enough  in  its  tank  in  the  zoological  gardens,  and 
probably  think  of  it — if,  indeed,  we  give  it  more  than 
passing  glance — as  a  sluggish,  lethargic  beast,  with  fine 
tusks,  certainly,  but  content  to  feed  on  lettuces,  hay,  and 
biscuit.  Nevertheless,  when  wounded  or  roused,  its  rage 
appears  to  be  ungovernable.  Sir  Samuel  Baker  shot  a 
good  many  hippopotami  in  his  time,  and  often  found 
their  hides  scored  with  tusk-marks.  When  on  the  White 
Nile  he  constantly  heard  them  roaring  challenges,  and 
frequently  witnessed  terrible  combats.  Once  he  met 
with  a  herd  of  fifteen  to  twenty,  in  a  narrow  part  of  the 
river,  and  killed  some  for  meat  for  his  small  army  of  fol- 
lowers. There  was  a  good  deal  of  splashing  caused  by 
the  attempts  of  the  beasts  to  escape,  and  two  bulls  rose 
to  the  surface  almost  at  the  same  moment.  The  second- 
comer  seized  the  other  by  the  neck  with  his  jaws,  and 
held  it  firmly.  There  was  a  terrible  struggle,  and  the  fight- 
ers worked  their  way  to  the  bank,  where  Sir  Samuel  was 
standing,  and  he  killed  them  both  with  a  right  and  left. 

Mr.  Henry  Bailey,  whom  the  natives  of  the  Congo 
Free  State  honored  with  the  title  of  "  Elephant  Smasher, " 
once  saw  a  buffalo  giving  a  hippopotamus  a  taste  of  its 
quality,  while  the  herd  of  wild  cattle  watched  the  fray 
from  no  great  distance.  In  his  opinion,  the  bull  had  the 
advantage,  being  much  more  active  in  attack  and  retreat 
than  its  ponderous  adversary.  It  would  charge  and  de- 
liver a  thrust  with  its  horn,  and  retreat,  and  be  ready  to 
repeat  the  attack  before  the  hippopotamus  could  reply 
effectively.  The  latter  was  all  over  blood,  and,  appa- 
rently getting  the  worst  of  the  encounter,  which  seemed 
to  have  lasted  some  time,  from  the  trampled  state  of  the 
ground  and  the  condition  of  the  hippopotamus 

The  African  buffalo  is  probably  a  match  for  the  lion, 
unless  the  great  beast  of  prey  makes  matters  sure  at  its 
first  spring,  which  does  not  always  happen.  Indeed,  the 
skeletons  of  both  have  been  discovered  lying  side  by  side 
in  trampled  ground  that  told  the  talc  of  a  desperate 
fight.  Mr.  Oswell  and  Major  Vardon  once  saw  a  Homeric 
contest  such  as  falls  to  the  lot  of  few  to  witness.  They 
had  wounded  a  bull  and  were  following  up  the  blood- 
spoor,  when  they  heard  the  loud  roaring  <»f  lions.  The 
huge  trunk  of  a  fallen  tree  hid  them,  and  from  behind  it 
they  watched  the  conllict—  three  lions  trying  to  bear 
down  the  wounded  bull.  Charging,  the  buffalo  sent  one 
flying  into  the  brushwood,  and,  knocking  a  second  over, 
pounded  it  with  its  massive  head,  and  strove  to  beat  the 
life  out  of  it  with  knees  and  hoofs.  The  third  clung  to 
the  buffalo's  withers,  holding  on  with  tooth  and  claw. 
Suddenly,  with  blood  pouring  from  mouth  and  nostrils, 
the  mighty  bull  reeled  and  fell  ;  the  hunter's  bullet  had 
done  its  work. 

The  gemsbok  and  its  allies  are  characterized  bv  their 
long,  straight,  bayonet-like  horns.  Tales  are  told  of 
these  beasts  beating  off  and  even  killing  (he  lion,  and  Dr. 
Donaldson  Smith  records  stories,  related  to  him  by  his 
Somalis,  of  the  oryx  transfixing  both  horse  and  rider.  It 
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is  beyond  dispute  that  the  much  shorter  horn  of  a  rhi- 
noceros has  ripped  up  a  horse  and  pierced  the  rider's 
thigh.  No  one  seems  to  have  witnessed  an  actual  con- 
test between  a  gemsbok  and  a  lion  ;  but.  according 
to  Mr.  Lydekker,  F.  R.  S. ,  several  instances  are  on  record 
where  the  skeletons  of  the  two  animals  have  been  found 
together,  the  body  of  the  lion  having  been  transfixed  by 
the  horns  of  the  antelope,  which  remained  too  firmly  fixed 
in  the  flesh  to  admit  of  their  withdrawal. 

Fights  in  sheer  devilment  sometimes  take  place  be- 
tween animals  in  confinement.  A  sharp,  short  battle 
took  place  in  Edmonds's  menagerie,  between  a  lion  and  a 
tiger,  just  about  forty  years  ago.  The  tiger  was  the  same 
which  had  escaped  from  Jamrach's  yard  in  what  was  then 
KatclifT  highway,  and  bitten  a  boy.  <  >f  course,  the  beast 
was  a  great  draw,  but,  after  a  few  days  in  its  new  quar- 
ters, the  tiger  managed  to  draw  forward  the  sliding  shut- 
ter, and  squeeze  itself  into  the  adjoining  den,  where  a  lion 
was  confined.  The  lion  resented  the  intrusion,  but  was 
immediately  seized  by  the  throat,  and.  though  there  were 
tremendous  struggles,  the  fight  was  practically  over  as 
soon  as  it  commenced.  The  tiger  never  loosed  its  hold, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  the  lion  was  dead. 

Among  marine  fighters  the  fur-seals  take  a  high  place. 
Elliott  in  his  official  report  on  the  Prybiloff  islands,  says 
that  most  of  the  bulls  show  wonderful  strength  and  cour- 
age. He  marked  one  veteran,  who  was  among  the  first 
to  take  up  his  position,  "when  the  great  man-seal  haul 
out  of  the  sea."  At  least,  fifty  or  sixty  battles  were  fought 
victoriously  by  him  with  nearly  as  many  different  seals 
who  coveted  his  position  ;  and  when  the  fighting  season 
was  over,  and  the  cows  had  mostly  hauled  up,  Elliott 
saw  him  lording  it  over  his  harem  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
cows,  all  huddling  together  on  the  spot  he  had  first  chosen. 

* 

Mining  a  Mile  Under  the  Sea 

K.  It.  SiiKKARli.  in  the  June  MiCiures  Magazine,  New  York 
Kxcerpt 

Of  all  the  mines  which  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  were 
working  in  the  St.  |ust  district,  which  is  a  few  miles  north- 
east of  the  extreme  point  of  England,  land's  End,  the 
I^evant  mine  is  to-day  the  only  one  left  active.  To  reach 
it  from  St.  Just  church  town,  one  walks  for  two  miles  and 
a  half  past  ruined  mine  after  ruined  mine.  Upon  the 
faces  of  the  miners  whom  one  meets,  returning  home- 
wards, there  is  a  look  which,  no  doubt,  is  but  the  effect 
of  their  extreme  exertion,  but  which  to  some  may  seem 
the  result  of  an  ever-haunting  fear. 

The  entrance  to  the  shaft  is  in  the  side  of  the  cliff, 
and  by  the  time  three  perpendicular  ladders  have  been 
*•  walked  down,"  one  is  on  a  level  with  the  sea.  Then 
each  step  downwards  takes  one  lower  beneath  the  ocean. 
It  is  said  by  some,  and  by  others  denied,  that  at  the  forty- 
fathom  level  in  St.  Just  mine  one  can  hear  the  boulders 
rolling  overhead  and  the  roar  of  the  waters.  For  my  part, 
after  spending  hours  in  the  mine,  1  must  say  that,  though 
I  hearkened  eagerly,  I  could  detect  no  sound  of  the 
ocean  overhead.  In  Dotallack  mine,  hard  by,  which  is 
now  abandoned,  the  noise,  they  say,  was  most  percepti- 
ble, and  the  roaring,  when  the  Atlantic  was  in  one  of  its 
wilder  moods,  was  the  horror  of  the  workers.  There  is  a 
point  in  Levant  mine,  a  point  reached  after  climbing 
down  2,000  feet  and  walking  for  an  hour  down  winding 
galleries,  where  one  is  a  mile  out  from  the  shore,  under 
the  Atlantic.  But  between  you  and  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  which  is  here  many  hundred  feet  deep,  is  a  roof  many 
hundred  feet  in  depth  of  solid  granite. 

What  will  perhaps  fill  the  mind  of  one  who  stands 
here,  is  the  thought  that  England  docs  not  end  there 
where  the  map  denotes,  because,  a  mile  west,  beneath  the 
sea,  there  are  Englishmen  in  yellow  rags,  advancing  west- 


ward inch  by  inch,  cutting  iheir  way,  by  the  flickering 
light  of  green  tallow-dips,  through  solid  and  hardest 
granite,  fighting,  straining,  streaming  with  sweat,  who, 
in  their  brief  moments  of  rest,  sing  hymns  to  God's  praise 
out  there  under  the  sea  in  the  night. 

+ 

The  First  Suspension  Bridge 

II.  II.  HmhkKI.  in    the  June  Itarfer 1  Mo^aane.  New  York 
Ex-crpt 

The  Koreans  invented  the  first  suspension  bridge,  if 
we  may  except  the  rope  bridges  of  the  Andes,  which 
can  hardly  be  called  bridges.  The  first  suspension-bridge 
that  can  properly  be  dignified  by  that  name  was  thrown 
across  the  lin-jin  river  in  Korea  in  the  year  1591.  Dire 
necessity  dictated  the  terms.  The  Japanese  in  Pyeng- 
yang.  learning  of  the  defeat  of  the  army  of  reinforce- 
ments, determined  to  withdraw.  China  had  begun  to 
bestir  herself  in  favor  of  Korea,  and  the  Japanese,  driven 
from  P'yeng  yang  by  the  combined  Chinese  and  Korean 
armies,  hastened  southward  toward  Seoul.  When  the 
pursuers  arrived  at  the  Imjin  river,  the  Chinese  general 
refused  to  cross  and  continue  the  pursuit  unless  the 
Koreans  would  buitd  a  bridge  sufficiently  strong  to  in- 
sure the  passage  of  his  1  jo.cco  men  in  safety.  The 
Koreans  were  famishing  for  revenge  upon  the  Japanese, 
and  would  be  stopped  by  no  obstacle  that  human  ingenu- 
ity could  surmount.  Sending  parties  of  men  in  alt  direc- 
tions, they  collected  enormous  quantities  of  chik,  a 
tough,  fibrous  vine  th:it  often  attains  a  length  of  one 
hundred  yards.  From  this  eight  huge  hawsers  were 
woven.  Attaching  them  to  trees  or  heavy  timbers  let 
into  the  ground,  the  bridge  builders  tarried  the  other 
ends  across  the  stream  by  boats,  and  anchored  them  there 
in  the  same  way.  Of  course  the  hawsers  dragged  in  the 
water  in  mid  stream,  but  the  Koreans  were  equal  to  the 
occasion.  Stout  oaken  bars  were  inserted  between  the 
strands  in  mid-stream,  and  then  the  hawsers  were  twisted 
until  the  torsion  brought  them  a  good  ten  feet  above  the 
surface.  Brushwood  was  then  piled  on  the  eight  parallel 
hawsers,  and  upon  the  brushwood  clay  and  gravel  were 
laid.  When  the  road-bed  had  been  packed  down  firmly 
and  the  bridge  had  been  tested,  the  Chinese  could  no 
longer  refuse  to  advance  ;  and  so  upon  this  first  suspen- 
sion-bridge, one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  long,  that  army 
of  izo.oco  Chinamen,  with  all  their  Korean  allies,  camp 
equipage,  and  impediments,  crossed  in  safety.  This 
bridge,  like  the  tortoise-boat,  having  served  its  purpose, 
was  left  to  fall  of  its  own  weight. 

4- 

Various  Topics 

The  Indian  Medical  Rci  oni  does  not  believe  in  the  accli- 
matization of  the  white  race  in  the  tropics.  It  holds  that  the 
lowered  death  rate  in  hot  countries  is  not  an  evidence  to  the 
contrary,  but  rather,  that  it  shows  it  is  only  after  elaboraie 
precautions  have  been  learned,  that  it  exists.  It  is  rather  a 
proof  of  the  inability  of  the  white  race  to  colonize,  that  is  to  la- 
bor and  undergo  constant  exposure  in  the  tropics.  It  is  absurd 
to  say.  it  claims,  that  a  reduced  death-rate  directly  due  to  the 
careful  avoidance  of  every  possible  exposure  is  an  evidence 
that  such  exposure  can  he  endured. 

Three  hundred  invitations  to  prominent  geologists  and 
paleontologists  throughout  the  country  were  sent  out  from 
Omaha  last  week  to  join  an  excursion  of  sixty  days  to  study 
the  fossils  in  Wyoming.  The  professors  of  the  large  colleges 
were  especially  invited.  The  excursionists  are  expected  to 
assemble  at  Laramie,  Wyo..  on  July  19.  and  begin  their  re- 
search under  the  direction  of  Professor  Knight  of  the  Wyo- 
ming university.  The  principal  object  of  the  trip  will  be  to 
give  the  professors  a  chance  to  see  and  study  the  great  fossil 
unearthed  by  Professor  Reed,  which  weighs  forty  thousand 
pounds  and  is  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  long. 
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The  Rough  Riders 

Thi  Rotifk  RiJsri.  Bv  Tii*nnoRB  Koosivblt. 
Cloth,  pp  *gt,  tt.m.  titw  York  :  Chart-  1  Scrib- 
ncr'»  Sons. 

In  less  than  sixty  days,  the  Rough 
Riders  were  raised,  organized,  armed, 
equipped,  drilled,  mounted,  dismounted, 
kept  for  a  fortnight  on  transports,  and 
put  through  two  victorious  aggressive 
fights  in  very  difficult  country,  with  a 
loss  in  killed  and  wounded  amounting 
to  a  quarter  of  those  engaged.  As 
Colonel  Roosevelt  says,  it  is  a  record 
that  is  not  easy  to  match,  hut  he  was 


soliloquy.  '  Don't  want  to  wear  my  hair 
long  like  a  wild  , Indian  when  I'm  in 
civilized  warfare.' 

Most  of  the  men,  we  imagine,  looked 
upon  the  service  as  sport  on  a  huge 
scale.  Of  course,  with  Colonel  Roose- 
velt and  General  Wood,  and  doubtless 
with  many  other  of  the  men,  the  prin- 
ciple for  which  they  were  fighting  was 
important,  hut  the  impression  all  the 
way  through  is  that  the  colonel  and  his 
men  were  fighting  because  they  liked  to 
fight.  In  most  cases  the  men  who  com- 
posed the  regiment  were  by  no  means 
lighting  for  the  first  time,  and  these 


the  most  important  operations  of  the 
siege.  In  an  appendix  the  colonel  criti- 
cises Mr.  Bonsai's  account  in  many 
particulars,  and  some  ol  his  criticisms 
are  justified  beyond  all  question,  but  on 
the  other  hand.  General  Young  himself, 
and  many  of  the  line  officers,  have  stated 
that  Mr.  Bonsai's  account  is  correct. 
The  probability  is  that  the  officers  who 
stated  that  Mr.  Bonsai  is  correct  know 
nothing  ol  the  details  of  the  movement 
from  personal  knowledge,  while  Colonel 
Roosevelt  was  on  the  ground  and  in  the 
front  ranks,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that 
he  is  the  best  authority  as  to  the  hap- 
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working  with  material  that  is  just  as 
difficult  to  duplicate.  In  a  chapter  on 
The  Raising  of  the  Regiment  a  very  full 
account  of  the  personnel  is  given.  Here 
were  recruits  from  Harvard.  Yale,  and 
Princeton,  from  the  Somerset  club  of 
Boston,  and  the  Knickerbocker  club  of 
New  York,  as  well  as  policemen,  cow- 
boys, Cherokee,  Chickasaw,  Chocktaw, 
Creek,  and  Pawnee  Indians,  and  yet 
Colonel  Roosevelt  had  not  the  least 
difficulty  so  far  as  discipline  was  con- 
cerned. The  Pawnee,  Pollock,  "  was  a 
silent,  solitary  fellow — an  excellent  pen- 
man, much  given  to  drawing  pictures. 
When  we  got  down  to  Santiago  he 
developed  into  the  regimental  clerk.  I 
never  suspected  him  of  having  a  sense 
ol  humor  until  one  day,  at  the  end  of 
our  stay  in  Cuba,  as  he  was  sitting  in 
the  adjutant's  tent,  working  over  the 
returns,  there  turned  up  a  trooper  of 
the  first  who  had  been  acting  as  barber. 
Eying  him  with  immovable  face,  Pollock 
asked  in  a  guttural  voice  :  1  Do  you  cut 
hair? '  The  man  answered:  1  Yes';  and 
Pollock  continued  :  -Then  you'd  better 
cut  mine,'  muttering,  in  an  explanatory 


pages  arc  filled  with  incidents  of  bravery 
and  heroism  that  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  equal.  A  typical  instance 
is  that  of  the  trooper  Rowland,  a  New 
Mexican  cow-puncher,  who,  after  being 
shot  in  the  side  at  Guasimas,  continued 
fighting  as  though  nothing  had  hap- 
pened. Colonel  Roosevelt  saw  that  he 
had  a  broken  rib  and  sent  him  to  the 
rear,  but  he  was  on  the  fighting  line 
within  fifteen  minutes,  declaring  that  he 
"  could  not  find  the  hospital."  When 
this  trooper  was  finally  placed  in  the 
hospital  at  Siboney  he  heard  the  surgeon 
say  that  he  would  have  to  be  sent  back 
to  the  States,  and  watching  his  oppor- 
tunity he  climbed  out  of  the  window,  his 
wound  causing  him  great  suffering,  and 
dragged  himself  hack  to  camp.  In  the 
charge  on  San  Juan  hill  he  was  among 
the  first!  This  is  by  no  means  an  iso- 
lated or  unusual  case.  The  Guasimas 
battle  is  described  in  detail,  Colonel 
Roosevelt  modestly  calling  it  General 
Young's  fight. 

This  story  of  the  cavalry  at  Santiago 
ought  be  final,  but  it  seems  to  be  impos- 
sible to  secure  an  undisputed  account  of 


penings  in  his  immediate  vicinity,  al- 
though he  admits  that  one's  range  of 
vision  in  a  battle  is  remarkably  limited. 
In  the  successive  charges  on  the  tren- 
ches at  San  Juan,  Colonel  Roosevelt  was 
far  in  the  lead.  At  one  time  he  struck 
ahead  and  found  himself  followed  by  only 
three  or  four  men,  the  rest  of  the  troopers 
not  having  heard  his  order  to  follow 
him,  and  he  mentions  shooting  a  Span- 
iard with  a  revolver  at  ten  yards. 

One  of  many  inexplicable  incidents 
happened  just  before  the  charge.  ••  As  I 
rode  down  the  line,"  the  colonel  says, 
••calling  to  the  troopers  to  go  forward  and 
rasping  brief  directions  to  the  captains 
and  lieutenants,  I  came  upon  a  man 
lying  behind  a  little  bush,  and  I  ordered 
him  to  jump  up.  I  do  not  think  he 
understood  that  we  were  making  a 
forward  move,  and  he  looked  up  at  me 
for  a  moment  with  hesitation,  and  I  again 
bade  him  rise,  jeering  him  and  saying  : 
■  Are  you  afraid  to  stand  up  when  I  am 
on  horseback?'  As  I  spoke,  he  sud- 
denly fell  forward  on  his  face,  a  bullet 
having  struck  him  and  gone  through  him 
lengthwise.    I,  who  was  on  horseback 
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in  the  open,  was  unhurt,  and  the  man 
lying  flat  on  the  ground  in  the  cover 
beside  me  was  killed." 

The  best  of  the  scores  of  illustrations 
is  a  reproduction  of  Frederick  Reming- 
ton "s  Charge  of  the  Rough  Riders  at 
San  Juan  hill,  showing  the  colonel 
mounted  on  his  pony  several  paces 
ahead  of  his  men.  His  mount,  however, 
was  very  soon  lost. 

As  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops  at 
one  time  proposed,  Colonel  Roosevelt 
says  that  to  General  Wheeler  "  more 
than  to  any  other  one  man  was  due  the 
prompt  abandonment  of  the  proposition 
to  fall  back  —  a  proposition  which,  if 
adopted,  would  have  meant  shame  and 
disaster." 

After  a  chapter  on  The  Work  of  the 
Rough  Riders  in  the  Trenches,  there  is 
an  account  of  the  return  home  and  the 
muster  out  at  Montauk  point.  It  is, 
indeed,  no  wonder  that  Colonel  Roose- 
velt loved  his  regiment  and  that  it  was 
the  most  picturesque  feature  of  the  war. 
As  for  the  colonel  himself,  he  is  the  most 
interesting  figure  in  public  life  in  Amer- 
ica. He  sometimes  offends  more  peace- 
ful men  of  less  vigor  and  virility,  but 
what  is  a  belligerent  spirit  when  com- 
pared with  a  consistent  record  as  legis- 
lator, civil  service  commissioner,  police 
commissioner,  in  the  navy  department. on 
the  field  of  battle,  as  governor  of  the 
greatest  state  in  the  union,  and  as  a 
citizen,  of  "doing  things?"  In  every 
one  of  these  positions  he  has  shown  the 
highest  courage  and  the  highest  sense 
of  duty.  He  fought  spoilsmen  in  Wash- 
ington and  blackguards  in  New  York 
with  the  same  courage  that  he  fought 
Spaniards  at  Guasimas  and  San  Juan 
hill — '•  Scipio  in  pact,  in  hello  fulmen." 

+ 

The  Daudet  Memoir,  introductory  to 
Messrs.  Little,  Brown  Si  Co.'s  excellent 
edition  of  Daudet's  works,  was  noticed 
somewhat  fully  in  Public  Opinion  of 
March  2.  We  now  have  "  Fromont  and 
Risler "  (•*  Fromont  Jeune  et  Rislcr 
Alnf  "),  translated  by  George  Burnham 
Ives.  Charles  de  Kay  in  a  brief  intro- 
duction  indicates  some  of  Daudet's  obli- 
gations to  the  school  of  English  realists, 
who,  in  turn,  probably  owed  something 
to  Balzac.  Mr.  DeKay  compares  Delo- 
belle  with  Mantalini  and  Chebe  with 
Micawber.  with  some  reason,  too,  but 
why  not  look  further  and  find  a  sister 
for  Sidonie? — a  French  Becky  Sharp  at 
every  point:  On  the  other  hand  we  are 
inclined  to  disagree  with  Mr.  DeKay 
when  he  says  that  Daudet  has  invested 
Dtfsiree  with  far  greater  charm  than 
that  surrounding  similar  characters  of 
Dickens.  "  Fromont  and  Risler  "  ap- 
peals to  very  wide  audience,  its  merits 
are  those  that  any  one  may  realize.  Like 
all  French  writers,  Daudet  deals  often 
with  le  drame  passionel,  but  here  we 
see  that  it  is  not  the  "  essence  "  of  his 
books,  as  it  is  of  so  much  French  fiction; 
the  novelist's  individuality  is  strongly 
illustrated  in  his  manner  ol  handling  this 
theme.  "  Robert  Hetmont,"  a  journal 
of  comparatively  slight  merit,  is  bound 
with  the  title  novel.  (Cloth,  pp.  489, 
$1.50.) 


The  Market  Place 

7kt  MMtM  Hat'    Bv  H  MM  KnEnrmr.  CMb. 
Si. jo.    New  York:   Trrdcrirk  A.  JMokrii  Co 

The  first  impulse  is  to  compare  Mr. 
Frederic's  posthumous  work  with  the 
one  just  preceding  it,  and  the  conclusion 
Irom  such  comparison  is  that  ••  The  Mar- 
ket Place  "  is  a  better  book  than  "  Gloria 
Mundi  "  because  it  contains  fewer  laulis. 
The  virtues  about  balance,  but  the  in- 
terest of  the  reader  is  held  much  more 
closely  by  the  later  novel. 

The  larger  part  of  the  book  is  the 
story  of  a  disreputable  stock-jobbing 
operation,  through  which  Thorpe  be- 
comes immensely  wealthy,  and  wins, 
largely  on  this  account,  a  bride  who 


comes  to  love  him  only  in  the  last  chap- 
ter. The  financial  machinations  ol 
Thorpe  are  an  illuminating  study  in  the 
flotation  of  bogus  stock  companies.  So 
far  as  his  activities  in  this  direction  are 
concerned  he  was,  possibly,  no  worse 
than  the  general  run  of  promoters,  but 
from  the  diversely  illustrated  character 
of  the  man  the  only  reasonable  conclu- 
sion is  that  of  Miss  Madden,  that  his  true 
vocation  was  crime — on  a  large  scale. 
The  only  admirable  character  in  the 
book  is  Thorpe's  clear-headed  sister  who 
continues  to  keep  the  old  family  lwjok- 
stall,  and  is  not  at  all  impressed  with 
the  achievements  of  her  brother.  Thorpe 
finally  finds  exercise  for  his  restless  en- 
ergy and  his  wealth  in  a  large  scheme 
of  philanthropy,  which  he  explains  to  the 
duke  of  "  Gloria  Mundi  "  and  his  type- 
writer bride,  who  are  rather  roughly 
dragged  into  the  last  chapter.  Lady 
Cressage  is  now  married,  and  the  only 
one  of  Mr.  Frederic's  familiar  characters 
that  is  unprovided  for  is  Miss  Madden, 
the  red-headed  downfall  of  Theron  Ware. 
She,  however,  has  proved  that  she  is  able 
to  take  care  of  herself. 

As  we  intimated  in  the  review  of 
••Gloria  Mundi,"  our  lielief  is  that  Har- 


old Frederic's  fame  will  rest  upon  his 
earlier  rather  than  upon  his  later  work. 
It  will  not  be  for  -  The  Market  Place" 
or  for  "Gloria  Mundi"  that  he  will  be 
remembered,  but  "That  Lawton  Girl" 
and  "  The  Damnation  ol  Theron  Ware." 
These  books  provide  a  basis  for  fame  in 
literature  far  more  firm  than  the  foun- 
dation of  many  a  novelist's  reputation. 

+ 

The  Conjure  Woman 

Tkt  Cfjurt  W.-ymon.  Bv  CiiAm  »»  A.  Chb*ki-it. 
CUhIi,  up.  say  $i.>5.  Boktun:  HuuRhbm.  MlffllD 
&  C». 

To  win  new  laurels  from  the  field  in 
which  Ruth  McEnery  Stuart  and  Joel 


Chandler  Harris  have  gained  theirs  is 
no  mean  distinction,  and  this  Mr. 
Chcsnutt  has  accomplished.  The  tales 
told  by  Uncle  Julius  of  the  wondrous 
doings  of  the  "  cunjure  "oman"  have  a 
charm  of  their  own,  and  Uncle  Julius 
bids  fair  to  rival  I'ncle  Remus  in  our 
affections,  with  his  transparent  crafti- 
ness and  childlike  faith  in  his  own  stor- 
ies, arguing  convincingly  that  11  Dey's 
so  many  things  a  body  knows  is  lies,  dat 
dcy  ain't  no  use  gwine  roun'  findin' 
fault  wid  tales  dat  mought  dez  ez  well 
be  so  ez  not."  There  is  a  deep  vein  of 
unconscious  pathos  underlying  the 
wonder  and  humor  of  the  old  man's  nar- 
ratives, the  services  of  the  conjure 
woman  being  called  in  when  the  sale  ol 
sweetheart,  wife  or  child  threatens  the 
dusky  lover's  happiness,  as  in  "  Po' 
Sandy"  and  "  Sis'  Becky's  Pickaninny," 
or  to  mitigate  the  horrors  of  the  reign 
of  an  unprincipled  master,  as  in  "  Mars 
Jecms's  Nightmare."  The  potency  of 
the  "conjure"  in  affairs  of  the  heart  is 
the  theme  of  "  The  Conjurer's  Revenge." 
"The  Gray  Wolfs  Ha'nt,"  and  "Hot- 
foot Hannibal,"  while  the  irresistible 
humor  of  "The  Goophered  Grape 
Vine,"  the  initial  story,  is  without  a 
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shadow.  From  the  cover  the  benign 
countenance  of  Uncle  Julius  regards  us. 
Hanked  on  either  side  by  a  portrait  of 
•  Brer  Rabbit/  whose  ••  lef  hin'-foot"  is 
sure  to  bring  good  luck. 

* 

Recent  Verse 

Timtfflke  Umbo.    Bv  Shannon  Bikch.    Cloth,  pp. 

i7.    N«-*  York   K  X.  HtrrUk  It  Co, 
frtm  VrtamlamdStnt.   B»  Lilian  Whitini..  Cloth, 

pp.  1C7.    Bu»ti»n:  UttU*.  Brow  n  &  Co. 
My  I-ady'i  Stiffrr  ami  Olh?<r    V'rrxti.    By  Doha 

Sigkkson  i\(ra.  Ck*nvc*nt  shorten     (Vuinl*,  pp 

157.    New  York:  IlocM,  Mewl  &  Co. 
Sr~r  I'rrui.    Bv   H«LtN   H»v.    Board «.    pp.  ;j. 

Chicago:  Herbert  >.  Stone  &  Co. 

A  Qt'ATR  \in,  a  couplet,  or  even  a 
single  line,  each  with  its  picture  of 
some  phase  of  nature  deftly  sketched,  is 
the  scheme  of  the  "  Tent  of  the  Plains." 
The  glimpse  thus  afforded  often  adds  a 
happy  thought  to  our  memory  of  fami 
liar  things,  as. 

When  morning  pours  her  dandelions 

In  coffers  of  tlx-  wind, 

And  softly  tells  (hen  o'er  and  o'er, 
or.  when  we  sec 
Dim  autumn's  gold  in  Icafv  crucibles. 

We  pass  from  the  realm  of  nature  to 
that  of  the  spirit  in  speaking  of  Miss 
Whiting's  "  From  Dreamland  Sent" — 
Verses  of  the  Life  to  Come,  dedicated 
to  the  author's  friend,  Kate  Field,  and 
containing  many  poems  in  memory  of 
those  who  have  ••  gone  away.''  Frances 
Willard  and  Bishop  Brooks  are  lov- 
ingly remembered.  The  religious  and 
spiritual  element,  always  present  in 
Miss  Whiting's  writings,  whether  in 
prose  or  verse,  precludes  the  possibility 
of  any  morbidness,  or  even  unbroken 
sorrow,  even  though  her  theme  be  sad. 

In  sharp  contrast  are  the  poems  of 
passion  and  unhappy  love,  often  stained 
by  treachery,  written  by  Dora  Sigerson. 
Many  of  the  poems  arc  touched  with 
the  weird  sadness  ol  Ireland.  We  grant 
to  Mrs.  Shorter  a  dramatic  force  in  her 
verse  and  a  pleasing  melody  as  well, 
though  a  plea  might  be  entered  for  an 
occasional  note  of  pure  happiness  and  a 
thought  of  love  without  deceit.  My 
Lady's  Slipper,  the  first  poem,  gives  the 
title  to  the  collection. 

Under  the  unpretentious  title  of 
"Some  Verses."  Miss  Hay  has  given  us 
sonnets  and  poems  that  hold  a  rare  de- 
light by  thought  and  expression.  A 
tender  sadness,  untainted  by  rebellion 
or  morbidness,  broods  over  the  whole, 
and  we  quietly  step  close  to  love  and 
nature  under  her  guidance,  the  mist  that 
lies  between  adding  its  aeon  charm.  The 
sonnets  bear  a  likeness  to  those  of 
Mrs.  Browning  that  can  not  fail  to  be  re- 
marked. The  vision  of  My  Brook  will 
not  soon  fade  away  from  eyes  that  have 
once  beheld  it- 
Earth  holds  no  sweet,  r  sent  anywhere 
Than  this  my  brook  that  lispr,  along  the 
green 

Of  mossy  channels,  where  slim  birch  tret  * 
loan 

Like  t;tll  pair-  Indies,  whose  delirious  hair. 
Lure*  and  invites  the  kiss  of  wanton  air. 
1  turn,  who  read  the  <  ity's  beggared  book, 
And  hear  across  the  moan  of  many  -"-as 
The  whisper   and   the   laughter  of  my 
brook. 

All  lovers  of  the  nation's  capital  will 
find  keen  pleasure  in  the  sonnet  on 
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"  Evening  in  Washington"  and  its 
tribute  to  the  great  monument  that 

Flanked  by  dim  ramparts,  when  the  tide 

dreams  by. 
High  from  the  city's  heart,  a  lifted  spear. 
In  its  straight  splendor  makes  the  heavens 

seem  near, 
Symlxil  of  man-made-  force  that  shall  not 

tlie. 

The  volume  is  dedicated  to  Miss 
Hay  s  father,  the  secretary  of  state. 

+ 

Edwin  Marlcham  s  Poems 

Tht  Man  w.M  ikt  IIm  **d  Othrr  ftoaw.  Br  Ed- 
aim  Maiinmam.  Cloth,  op  134,  fi.  KewYufk: 
DouUlfMluy  &  MrClureCo. 

Mr.  Markham's  now  famous  poem, 
the  most  famous,  indeed,  since  the  Re- 
cessional, will  secure  a  wide  reading  of 
the  volume  of  poems   and    verse  to 


THE  MAN  WITH  THE  HOE 

(Pram  MUM' 1  I'aiatiag. 

which  it  gives  the  title.  The  note  struck 

in  The  Man  with  the  Hoe— 

Through  this  dread  shape  the  suffering 

ages  look  j 
Time's  tragedy  is  in  that  aching  stoop  ; 
Through  this  dread  shape  humanity  be- 

t  rayed. 

Plundered,  profaned  and  disinherited. 
Cries  protest  to  the  judges  of  the  world, 
A  protest  that  is  also  prophecy— 

is  repeated  more  than  once.  Thus,  in 
The  Toilers  (to  the  measure  of  Hia- 
watha) : 

The  leaves  shower  down  and  are  8)H>rt  for 

the  winds  that  come  after; 
And  so  are  the  Toilers  in  all  lands  the  jest 

and  the  laughter 
Of  not des— the  Toilers  scourged  on  in  the 

f  urrow  as  cattle, 
Or  Hung  as  a  meat  to  the  cannon  that 

hunger  in  battle* 

The  formal  virtues  of  the  poems, 
most  of  them,  are  by  no  means  incon- 
siderable, and  this  might  easily  have 
been  otherwise  in  the  case  of  a  writer, 
who.  plainly,  is  deeply  concerned  with 
his  theme,  and  only  after  that  with  the 
form  of  its  expression.  There  are  many 
lines  that  are  simply  infelicitous,  but 
very  few  that  are  open  to  actual  criti- 
cism. Touching  again  the  spirit  of  the 
poet,  in  his  best  efforts,  it  is  plain  that 
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the  anarchists,  at  least,  can  not  claim 
Mr.  Markham  for  their  bard,  for  in  the 
verses  to  that  stormy  soul,  Louise 
Michel,  he  says  : 

I  cannot  take  your  road,  l-ouisc  Michel, 
Priestess  of  Pity  and  of  Vengeance— no, 
Down  that  amorphous  gulf  I  cannot  go- 
That  gulf  of  Anarchy  whose  pit  i-  Hell. 
Yet,  sister,  though  my  first  word  is  fare- 
well. 

Remember  that   I  know  your  hidden 

woe  ; 

Have  felt  that  grief  that  rends  you  blow 
on  blow  ; 

Have  knelt  beside  you  in  the  murky  cell. 

A  Lyric  of  the  Dawn  is  by  far  the 
best  poem  in  the  collection.  The  Man 
with  the  Hoe  has  the  elements  of 
greater  general  popularity,  perhaps, 
but  as  poetry  it  can  not  compare  with 
the  lyric  ending  : 

Lo!  now  the  clamoring  hours  arc  on  the 
way  ; 

Faintly  the  pine  tops  redden  in  the  ray  ; 
From   vnlc  to   vale   fleet-footed  rumor* 
run. 

With  sudden  apprehension  of  the  sun  ; 

A  light  wind  stirs 
The  filmy  tops  of  delicate  firs, 

And  on  the  river  border  blows, 
Breaking  the  shy  bud  softly  to  a  rose. 

Sing  out.  O  throstle,  sing  : 

I  follow  on.  my  King  ; 
Lead   me   forever  through  the  crimsoo 
dawn — 

Till  the  world  ends,  lead  mc  on  ! 
Ho  there!  he  shouts  again— he  sway* — 
and  now, 

L'pspringing  from  the  bough, 
Hashing  a  glint  ot  dow  upon  the  ground, 

Without  a  sound 
He  drops  into  a  valley  and  is  gone  ! 

If  Mr.  Markham  can  write  more 
verse  of  this  quality,  he  is  entitled  lo  a 
place  among  the  first  of  minor  poets. 
We  hope  that  Mr.  Markham  will  be 
only  pleased  and  encouraged,  but  not 
misled  by  the  reception  of  The  Man 
with  the  Hoe.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  an 
accident,  comparable  with  the  novel, 
"  David  Harum,"  now  outselling  (the 
works  of  all  the  writers  who  were  sup- 
posed to  have  cornered  the  fiction 
market.  As  a  rule,  "timeliness"  in 
poetry  is  a  thing  of  doubtful  desirability. 
And  this  is  said  in  lull  realization  of  the 
fact  that  the  most  notable  poems  of  the 
day  are  the  work  of"  the  timeliest  pote 
in  the  business"— as  Martin  Dooleysa>s, 

4- 

When  an  actress  and  a  priest,  a  Sal- 
vation army  lass,  and  a  man  and  woman 
of  the  English  nobility  are  brought  to- 
gether in  Calcutta,  and  proceed  to  en- 
tangle their  affections,  apparently  with 
a  view  to  making  as  many  combina- 
tions as  are  mathematically  possible, 
and  with  the  least  regard  to  suitability, 
we  have  sufficient  material  to  fill  three 
hundred  and  seventeen  pages  with  un- 
usual situations.  This  Mrs.  Cotes 
iSarah  Jeanette  Duncan)  has  done  in 
her  novel  of  "  Hilda."  the  name  of  the 
actress  furnishing  the  title.  The  cha- 
racters are  rather  overdrawn,  and  the 
substance  and  wit  of  their  conversation 
hardly  bear  out  the  attributes  accorded 
them  by  the  author.  A  very  satisfac- 
tory denouement  is  finally  evolved,  how- 
ever, for  which  Mrs.  Cotes  deserves 
credit.  Cloth.  Frederick  A.  Stokes 
Co.,  New  York.) 
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NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK 

TUESDAY,  JUNE  6 

Domestic.  —  The  American  forces 
ynder  General  Lawton  occupied  the 
Morong    peninsula,   but   most  of  the 

insurgents  escaped  The  insurgents 

have  burned  the  town  of  Macabebe,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  were  friendly  to  the 
United  States. . .  .General  Gomez  issued 
a  farewell  manifesto,  in  which  he  urged 
Cubans  to  drop  political  contentions. .. . 
The  annual  convention  of  the  national 
association  of  credit  men  opened  at 
Buffalo,  New  York. 

Foreign. —  Captain  Dreyfus  reached 
Cayenne,  where  he  will  embark  on  the 

cruiser  S/ax  to  return  lo  France  

Trie  French  senate  passed  a  vote  of 
sympathy  with  President  I-oubet  in  view 
ol  the  demonstrations  against  him  at  the 
Autcuil  races. .  .  Baron  Von  Iiuelow.  in 
Ihe  reichstag,  said  Germany  bought 
the  Caroline,  Lad  rone  and  Palaos  islands 
"  so  that  in  the  event  of  a  change  of 
ownership  they  should  not  be  lost  to 
Germany," 

WEDNESDAY.  JUNK  7 

Di  >.y estic — GovernorGeneral  Brooke 
appointed  Senor  Gonzales  de  Quesada 
special  commissioner  for  Cuba  at  Wash- 
ington, with  a  salary  of  $5000  Nearly 

1 500  Cuban  soldiers  have  been  paid  by 
Ihe  United  Slates  army  paymasters  in 
Havana  province  thus  far. ..  General 
Hall's  brigade  marched  from  Morong  to 
Taytay,  Luzon,  encountering  little  oppo- 
sition ....  A  cure  for  consumption  by  the 
use  of  formaldehyde  gas  was  reported  to 
the  American  medical  association  by  a 

French  chemist  Augustin  Daly,  the 

noted  theatrical  manager,  died  in  Paris, 
aged  6 i . 

Foreign. —  Mosquito  Coast  Indians 
have  rebelled  against  the  government 
of  Nicaragua,  and  Chief  Clarence  will 
be  asked  to  lead  the  movement  . .  .The 
conference  at  Bloemfontcin  between 
President  Krugcr,  of  the  Transvaal,  and 
Sir  Alfred  Milner  was  a  failure. 

THURSDAY,  JUNE  8 

Domestic. — Advices  from  London  in- 
dicated that  a  temporary  agreement  on 
the  Alaskan  boundary  question  has  been 
reached ....  The  French  government  re- 
sumed negotiations  for  a  reciprocity 
treaty  of  wide  scope  with  the  United 
States. ..  .Recruiting  for  the  regular 
army  is  proceeding  rapidly,  and  the 
torcc  has  nearly  reached  the  strength  al- 
lowed by  law.... It  is  reported  that 
Aguinaldo  has  dissolved  the  Filipino 
congress  and  proclaimed  himself  dicta- 
tor The  honorary  degree  of  doctor 

of  civil  law  was  conferred  by  Oxford 
upon  Professor  Simon  Newcombe. . . . 

The  Sauveur  Summer  School  of 
Languages, 

At  AMIIEKST  COLLEGE,  Mum. 

Tmnlr-tonrlb  (cmIom, 
July  loth  lo  An(u>l  tstk. 

There  wil"  be  each  day  eight  hourMH  hrtiKk  : 
six  of  Crrman  three  of  1Ut1.11  ;  three  of  y.lx«*  ; 
three  erf  Ijt.n  three  of  6><r*  two  of  Ht^-rn. 
A  course  in  i»;liih  Lit,  ,  hy  W.  J.  Kolfc; 

aJM>  LOur*»L»4  on   library   F.sn-'i'iy,   x'k/mntry  and 

rjnrnc.  addrets  the   Rm.  DAVID 


tot  progrtnvne.  ad<trc«  the 
SHKAt.ri-..  Amiii  r-t  M  \-v 


Vincent  McLaughlin,  editor  and  pub- 
lisher of  the  Philadelphia  Times,  died. 

Foreign. — It  was  reported  that  the 
island  of  Fernando  Po  had  been  sold 

by  Spain  to  Germany  The  houses  of 

parliament  extended  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
General  Lord  Kitchener  and  other  of- 
ficers of  the  Soudan  campaign ....  I 
Colonial  Secretary  Chamberlain  advised  i 
President  Kruger  that  foreign  interven- 
tion in  the  Transvaal  dispute  would  not 
be  permitted. 

FRIDAY,  JUNE  9 

Domestic.  —  Secretary  Gage  replied 
to  the  civil  service  reform  league's  criti- 
cism of  the  president's  recent  order 
....  Pres.  McKinley  appointed  a  com- 
mission to  examine  and  report  on  isth- 
mian canal  routes..  .Governor  Roosevelt 
made  a  speech  at  the  unveiling  of  a 
monument  to   Frederick  Douglass  at 

Rochester  A.  J.  Cassait  was  elected 

president  of  the  Pennsylvania  railroad, 
to  succeed  the  late  Frank  Thomson. 

Foreign. — Colonel  Picquart  has  been 
released  from  prison  provisionally.... 
The  Savage  club  in  London  gave  a 
banquet  in  honor  of  Mark  Twain.... 
Revolutionists  under  Capriani  Castro 
have  invaded  the  Andes  district  of  Ven- 
ezuela ...The  drafting  committee  of 
the  peace  conference  at  The  Hague 
considered  the  formation  of  a  permanent 
arbitration  tribunal. 

SATrRDAV,  JUNE  IO 

Domestic— An  aggressive  military 
movement  against  the  Filipinos  south  of 
Manila  was  begun,  a  force  of  infantry 
cavalry  and  artillery  driving  the  enemy 
from  the  isthmus  between  Manila  bay 
and  Laguna  bay,  with  heavy  loss  ;  the 
navy  cooperated,  forcing  the  rebels  to 
evacuate  Paranaque,  and  doing  "  excel- 
lent execution."  Bellamy  Storer,  Uni 

ted  States  minister  to  Spain,  arrived  in 

Madrid  Captain  Henry  Nichols,  in 

command  of  the  monitor  Mon<\dnock  at 
Manila,  died  of  sunstroke. 

Foreign.— There  are  apprehensions 
that  the  hostility  of  Germany  towards 
the  plan  of  international  arbitration  may- 
operate  disadvantageous!)'  in  the  peace 
Congress. 

SUNDAY.    JUNE    t  I 

Domestic. — A  tornado  in  Iowa  killed 
sev  eral  persons ....  The  cruiser  Ohm- 
f>ia,  with  Admiral  Dewey  on  board, 
arrived  at  Singapore. ...  A  sympathetic 
strike  was  ordered  in  all  the  freight 
houses  in  Buffalo. 

Foreign.— The  progress  of  President 
Loubct  to  the  Longchamps  race  course 
was  marked  by  a  great  demonstration 
of  loyalty  to  the  republic  and  its  chief; 
in  the  evening  there  were  several  disor- 
derly outbreaks  in  Paris,  which  were 
suppressed  by  the  polite.  . .  .  Fire  did 
damage  to  the  extent  of  $1,000,000  to 
the  ordnance  works  of  the  Armstrong- 
Whitworth  company  at  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. . .  .It  is  reported  in  Bloemfontein 
that  President  Krugcr  will  propose  to 
the  Transvaal  raad  the  abolition  of  the 

dynamite  monopoly  The  Grand  Prix 

de  Paris  was  won  by  Perth. 

MONDAY,  JUNE  12 

Domes nc— A  tornado  swept  over 
Hastings.  Minnesota,  and  Hudson  and 
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New  Richmond,  Wisconsin,  last  night, 
and  reports  reached  Minneapolis  that 
there  had  been  great  loss  of  life  at  New 
Richmond. . .  .The  street  railway  strike 
in  Cleveland  caused  disorder,  and  few 
cars  were  run  ;  the  company  declined  to 

submit  the  matter  to  arbitration  

Six  thousand  garment  makers  went  on 
strike  in  New  York. . . . Governor Sayers, 
of  Texas,  has  received  many  acceptances 
of  his  invitation  to  attend  an  anti-trust 
convention  at  St.  Louis,  September  20 
. . .  .Everett  P.  Wheeler,  a  member  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  civil  ser- 
vice reform  association,  made  public  a 
letter  to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
deprecating  the  changes  recently  made 
by  the  president  in  the  civil  service  rules, 
and  warning  the  administration  that 
that  portion  of  the  Democracy  which 
aided  in  defeating  Mr.  Byran  in  the  last 
presidential  campaign  will  certainly  be 
alienated  by  such  acts. . .  .It  is  reported 
that  Admiral  Dewey  will  decline  the 
home  for  which  a  fund  is  being  raised, 
and  will  ask  that  the  money  be  applied  to 
the  maintenance  of  a  sailors'  refuge. . . 
The  challenge  of  the  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge university  athletic  clubs  to  Har- 
vard and  Yale  was  made  public. 

Foreign. — Owing  to  adverse  votes 
in  the  chamber  of  deputies,  the  French 
cabinet  resigned,  and  its  resignation  was 
accepted  by  President  Loubet ;  dissatis- 
faction with  the  course  of  Premier  Du- 
puy  is  said  to  be  the  reason  for  over- 
throwing the  ministry ....  A  meeting 
was  held  in  London  to  urge  the  govern- 
ment to  build  a  tunnel  between  Ireland 
and  England . . .  .General  Lord  Wolseley 
is  busy  with  military  preparations  for 
eventualities  in  South  Africa. ..  .The 
north  pole  expedition  of  the  duke  of 
Abruzzi  sailed  on  the  Stella  Polar*  from 
Christiania,  Norway. 
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No  part  "I  the  United  Stales  i>  attracting 
greater  attention  than  the  State*  of  Oregon. 
Washington  and  Alaska,  and  the  country 
fur  which  l'ortland,  Seattle  and  Tacuma  are 
the  seaports. 

By  the  New  York  Central  Lines  and  their 
cutmectiotis  you  can  teach  this  fair  land  at 
promise  cheaply  and  comfortably.  Apply 
to  any  tklcet  agMil  ol  11*  New  York  Central 
System. 
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BUSINESS  AND  FINANCE 

The  Business  Situation 

Selected  and  Conden.ed  lor  Pi'  PI  IC  OrlNtow 
THE  i.F.NERAL  SITUATION 
/%«'<  Krt'Srw,  New  York,  June  10 

The  past  week  has  brought  a  rise  in 
prices  not  equaled  in  any  other  week 
of  many  years.  Iron  products  have  ad- 
vanced 8.82  per  cent  in  one  week,  and 
pig  iron  4.8  percent,  following  advances 
of  8  per  cent  in  pig,  and  4  per  cent  in 
products  during  May.  Cotton  has 
advanced  1  per  cent  and  cotton  goods 
i.S  per  cent  during  the  week,  with 
woolen  goods  .8  per  cent  and  boots  and 
shoes.  1  percent.  A  little  reaction  of 
.6  per  cent  appears  in  leather,  and  .7 
per  cent  in  hides,  but  the  characteristic 
of  the  time  is  that  expectation  ot  higher 
prices  induce  buying  far  in  advance  of 
requirements  for  consumption.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  this  is  a  symptom 
of  danger,  and  the  most  conservative 
manufacturers,  especially  in  iron  and 
steel,  have  striven  to  avoid  it,  but  actual 
inability  to  deliver  products  demanded 
leaves  them  little  power,  while  specula- 
tion in  wool  and  other  lines  is  running 
away  from  consumption. 

IRON  AND  STEEL 

It  is  a  saving  feature  that  quotations 
are  quite  largely  fictitious.  Almost  all  the 
goods  now  being  delivered  or  produced 
in  some  industries  are  on  prices  fixed 
by  orders  accepted  several  months  ago, 
and  nearly  all  the  iron  works  being  thus 
tied  up  far  ahead,  the  prices  quoted  in- 
dicate not  at  all  what  they  are  getting, 
but  what  they  see  fit  to  ask  as  a  way  of 
refusing  orders  which  they  can  not  ac- 
cept, or  else  the  bids  of  impatient  buy- 
ers who  can  find  nobody  ready  to  deliver 
large  quantities.  During  the  past  week 
quotations  have  risen  for  Anthracite 
No.  1  to  $17.50.  for  Bessemer  to  $18.50 
at  Pittsburg,  for  Grey  Forge  to  $  16.2s. 


Pears' 

To  keep  the  skin  clean  is 
to  wash  the  excretions  from 
it  off ;  the  skin  takes  care  of 
itself  inside,  if  not  blocked 
outside. 

To  wash  it  often  and  clean, 
without  doing  any  sort  of 
violence  to  it,  requires  a  most 
gentle  soap,  a  soap  with  no 
free  alkali  in  it. 

Pears',  the  soap  that  clears 
but  not  excoriates. 


All  torts  of  store*  tell  it,  especially  drug- 
;  all  torts  of  people  ate  it. 


for  billets,  with  practically  no  sales,  to 
$31,  for  bars  $2  per  ton,  for  plates  and 
sheets  as  much,  for  rails  to  $26,  for 
structural  beams  and  angles  $5  per  ton, 
and  for  wire  nails  25c.  per  keg:  But 
there  are  no  accounts  of  large  transac- 
tions at  these  or  any  other  prices,  though 
small  sales  of  pig  last  week  lor  Italy 
and  this  week  for  Bremen  at  market 
prices,  with  German  offers  for  10,000 
tons  southern  pig,  indicate  that  needs 
abroad  are  quite  as  great  as  they  are 
here. 

WHEAT  AND  CORN 

After  some  advance  wheat  suddenly 
declined  two  cents,  closing  lower  for  the 
week.  Against  all  accounts  of  injury  is 
the  solid  fact  that  western  receipts  were 
5.049,104  bushels  for  the  week  against 
1,467.046  from  the  great  crop  of  last 
year,  and  at  current  low  prices  such  re- 
ceipts would  be  inexplicable  it  growers 
really  expected  a  short  yield.  Exports 
have  declined,  being  only  1.849  373 
bushels,  Hour  included,  from  Atlantic 
ports,  against  4,206,393  last  year,  and 
623.400  Irom  Pacific  ports  against  253,- 
213  last  year,  but  even  as  to  future 
foreign  demands  this  is  not  strong  evi- 
dence. The  estimates  of  reduction  in 
yield  arc  weakened  in  market  judgment 
by  certainty  that  spring  wheat  acreage 
is  unknown  and  may  exceed  expecta- 
tions, and  that  the  prospect  in  spring 
wheal  states  is  excellent.  Corn  has 
shown  unusual  independence,  scarcely 
changing  in  price  with  exports  2,804.909 
bushels  against  4.1 34.64 >  last  year. 

WOOL  AND  COTTON 
While  there  is  a  better  demand  for 
woolen  goods,  so  that  prices  of  some 
have  advanced,  it  is  not  yet  possible  to 
distinguish  heavy  speculative  operations 
in  wool  at  Boston  /rom  efforts  of  mills 
to  buy.  The  cotton  market  has  advanced 
a  sixteenth  without  other  reason  than 
the  great  demand  for  goods,  but  stocks 
of  cotton  here  and  abroad  are  heavy, 
and  the  Financial  Chronicle  estimates 
a  decrease  of  only  3.2  per  cent  in  acre- 
age. Goods  are  selling  largely,  and 
prices  of  ginghams  and  prints  have  ad- 
vanced. 

FAILURES 
Failures  for  the  first  week  of  June 
were  only  $877,199  against  $8o4.oooin 
the  lowest  week  ever  known,  the  first  of 
May,  and  include  $377,124  manufactur- 
ing and  $427,466  trading  liabilities.  For 
the  current  week  failures  have  been  159 
in  the  United  States  against  203  last 
year,  and  10  in  Canada  against  17  last 
year. 

RAILROAD  EARNINGS 
BrmJUrttt'i.  New  York.  June  io 

May  gross  railroad  earnings  are 
among  the  best  of  the  year  so  far,  the 
aggregate  receipts  of  95  systems,  oper- 
ating 90,000  miles  of  road,  being  $42,- 
985.705.  an  increase  of  7.6  per  cent 
over  May  a  year  ago,  comparing  with 
an  increase  of  4.5  percent  in  April,  of 
6.3  per  cent  in  March  and  of  7.7  per 
cent  in  January.    Only  one-seventh  of 

I  all  the  roads  reporting  show  decreases, 
and  the  number  of  large  gains  is  like- 
wise notable.   The  best  showing  is  that 

I  made  by  the  coal  roads—  20.9  per  cent. 
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increase — but  the  southern  roads  show 
again  of  12.4  per  cent  and  the  gran- 
gers 7.2  per  cent,  everyone  of  the  roads 
in  these  three  groups  show  ing  inc  reascs, 
as  do  also  the  two  trunk  lines,  which  re- 
port a  gain  ol  only  3.1  percent  in  the 
aggregate.  The  smallest  gain  is  that 
reported  by  the  central  western  roads — 
3  per  cent — and  this  group  furnishes 
most  of  the  decreases  reported. 

STAPLE  PRICES 

J*m*  <>,  1899.  Juiu  10.  180I. 

fk.ur.  »0-nkKril  »prin|r  ....  ts.Bo/SrV  oo 

Ktour.  .tral|rhl  winter  tj.4<x»*j  50  ti  cofSH;  u 

Wheat,  No.  1  icd   t.  v.c.  fi.io 

Corn.No.imhed....  4c«c.  ... 

OaH,  No.  1   aojfb  joSc 

Rye.  No.  »  weit'n....  ojfcc,  |>Mc 

Cotton,  mid.  upld....  6  s  ite.  6J4c 

Printclothii,  64x64   »Kc.  at 

Wool.  Ohio  &  Pa.  X. .  1J/&60  »«e»6c. 

Wool.  No.  1  cmlg...  »o/«Joc.  10c 

Pont,  m-»».  new   «8.}tVa  1  .j.oo  |io.;5fg)f  n.o» 

Laid,  prime,  coat't.  r,.$oc.  6.»oc 

Rutler,  ei.  ereamerv.  iS^C.  i6t$c 

Cheeat.  State  L.  C.  f.  V.c  »Hc 

Sugar,  Centrii,  q6*. ..  4  1116c  4  516c. 

Sugar,  eranuiid   i'.-c.  jHc 

CoBee,  Ria,  No.  j...  (Sc.  6V,c 

Petroleum,  rfdfral...  7.30c.  6.15c 

Iron,  BeM.  pi*..   |i«  <o  110,43 

Steel  WlleU,  ton   »k.co  (14.7$ 

Steel  rollt   t'»*.co  li:.jo 

Copper,  lake  in*,  lb.  18.500  n.87Hc 

Lead    4  450  J.750 

* 

Financial 

THE  MONEY  MARKET 

Ctmmiriial  ami  FimAtuiat     ,.,„.  .  „  New  York, 
June  10 

The  announcement  of  gold  exports  to 
Europe  and  the  belief  that  the  move- 
ment ol  gold  will  probably  continue  in 
the  near  future  until  considerably  large 
amounts  have  been  sent,  seem  to  have 
had  no  inlluence  whatever  upon  the 
market  for  call  money  this  week,  and 
only  a  very  slight  effect  upon  time  con- 
tracts, causing  a  little  firmer  tone  for 
the  latter  without  any  advance  in  rates. 
Money  on  call, representing  bankers' bal- 
ances, has  loaned  on  the  stock  exchange 
during  the  week  at  154  percent  and  at  2 
per  cent,  averaging  about  2f£  per  cent. 
Banks  and  trust  companies  generally 
quote  2'.  per  cent  as  the  minimum, 
some  few,  however,  loaning  at  2  per 
cent.    The  demand    for  commercial 
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paper  continues  urgent  from  nearly 
every  quarter,  city  as  well  as  country, 
while  the  supply  is  only  slightly  in- 
creased. Rates  are  3(«  3  per  cent  lor 
sixty  to  ninety-day  endorsed  bill*  receiv- 
able, 3X@3M  PeT  cent  'or  Pr""t.  and 
4@5  P*r  ccnt  'or  good  lour  to  six 
months'  single  names. 

THK  «.OI.I>  SHIP.MF.NTS 

The  National  City  bank  this  week 
shipped  to  Kurope  $1,000,000  gold  on 
Tuesday,  $500,000  on  Wednesday,  and 
on  Thursday  announced  it  would  ship 
$1,000,000  gold  to  Europe  by  the 
steamer  sailing  today  Saturday).  Lax- 
ard  Kreres  announced  that  they  would 
ship  $2,000000  by  the  same  steamer, 
making  a  total  of  $5,500,000  since  the 
first  shipment  by  the  National  City  bank 
on  Saturday  of  last  week.  Itwasstated 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  gold  for- 
warded by  the  National  City  bank  was 
sent  for  the  account  of  the  I)eutsche 
Kank  of  Berlin,  which  had  Mild  the 
metal  to  Russia  ;  and  it  was  authorita- 
tively announced  that  the  shipment  by 
La<ard  Freres  was  to  Paris  and  that  it 
would  be  received  by  the  Hank  of  France. 
The  shipments  of  gold  are  likely  to  con- 
tinue, unless  rales  should  materially  de- 
cline, until  (at  least  $25,000,000  would 
be  sent  before  this  special  demand 
would  be  satisfied. 

FOREIGN  EXCHANGE 
The  foreign  exchange  market  has 
been  quiet  this  week,  and  aside  from 
the  exports  of  gold  above  noted  there 
has  been  no  special  feature.  The  range 
for  nominal  rates  for  exchange  has  been 
from  4.86;^  to  4  87  for  sixty-day  and 
from  4.8S  1  j  to  4.89  for  sight. 

THF.  stock  MARKET 

Brmdrirwf  t.  New  York,  luiie  10 

Excessive  short  selling  by  profession- 
als and  decreased  liquidation  of  long 
holdings  by  the  public  furnished  a  basis 


for  a  sharp  rally  in  the  New  York  stock 
market.  Neither  speculators  nor  the 
money  market  have  been  adversely  af- 
fected by  gold  exports  to  Europe,  ag- 
gregating $5,500,000  in  the  last  ten 
days.  The  heavy  accumulation  of  gold 
and  the  demand  for  it  abroad  explain 
this  movement.  The  improvement  in 
stock-market  values  was  facilitated  by 
the  declaration  of  the  regular  dividend 
on  American  sugar  and  of  a  half-yearly 
one  on  Atchison  preferred.  The  trac- 
tion stocks  have  rallied  sharply  on  the 
reports  that  the  companies  affected  will 
contest  the  New  York  franchise  tax  law 
in  the  courts.  Granger  stocks  have  im- 
proved on  covering,  induced  by  better 
crop  reports.  Industrials  are  better  and 
show  a  halt  in  the  recent  liquidation, 
while  lenders  of  money  are  less  disposed 
to  discriminate  against  them  as  collateral 
for  loans.  Since  January  I  twelve  new 
industrial  combinations  have  begun  the 
payment  ol  regular  quarterly  dividends 
on  their  preferred  stocks.  The  expected 
inception  of  payments  on  the  steel  and 
wire  company's  common  stock  has, 
however,  been  postponed. 

DANK  l  I  KARINGS 

Kank  clearings  are  of  course  in  excess 
of  last  week's  small  total,  due  to  holi- 
days, aggregating  $1,816,125,980,  or 
32  per  cent  larger  than  last  week,  and 
are  37  per  cent  heavier  than  in  this 
week  a  year  ago.  80  per  cent  larger 
than  in  1897,  and  nearly  double  those 
of  1896,  and  53  per  cent  in  excess  of 
1892. 


Foreign   Opportunities  for  American 
Trade 

In  the  past  six  months  514,974  pounds 
of  cheese  and  44.009  pounds  of  candles 
have  l>een  shipped  from  Rotterdam 
to  Cuba,  and  to  Porto  Rico  121,682 
pounds  of  cheese  and  435,188  pounds  of 
candles  have  been  shipped  from  the 
same  port.  Of  course,  goods  of  the 
same  character  arc  made  in  the  United 
States,  but  Cuban  and  Porto  Rican  mer- 
chants will  evidently  continue  to  buy  in 
the  markets  to  which  they  are  accus- 
tomed unless  active  effort  is  made  to 
divert  the  trade. 

•  •  • 

Fillipo  Tassara  &  Sons,  of  Yaltri. 
Italy,  will  shortly  require  a  large  quan- 
tity of  machinery  and  tools  for  the  en- 
largement of  their  engineering  works, 
which  are  to  be  conducted  under  the 
name  of  the  Ferriere  di  Valtri.  On  a 
new  electric  road,  which  is  to  be  built 
by  the  Socicta  Romana  di  Tramways, 
of  Milan,  there  is  an  opportunity  for 
American  bids. 

•  •  • 

A  report  to  the  Philadelphia  com- 
mercial museums  describes  a  need  felt 
in  Siam  for  a  peculiar  agricultural  im- 
plement— something  like  our  spring- 
tooth  cultivating  harrow,  that  would 
ride  the  soil  and  not  turn  it  under. 
Here  is  an  opportunity  for  American  in- 
genuity to  perfect  an  improvement  in 
Siamese  methods  of  cultivation,  which 
are  now  carried  out  largely  by  means 
of  a  sharp  stick. 


A  report  to  the  state  department  re- 
minds American  merchants  that  the 
Nizhni  Novgorod  fair  opens  on  July  27. 
It  lasts  two  months,  and  is  usually  at- 
tended by  500,000  people.  The  amount 
of  business  transacted  amounts  to  about 
$35,000,000.  There  is  no '•  fair,"  in  the 
sense  we  use  the  word,  meaning  exhi- 
bition .  goods  are  exposed  for  sale  and 
contracts  for  the  year  are  made,  and  the 
yearly  stocks  are  laid  in.  Of  late  years 
the  fair  has  been  losing  prestige,  on  ac- 
count of  the  increase  of  transporta- 
tion facilities  and  the  diversification  ot 
trade. 

•  •  • 

Schuchart  &  Schutte.  an  important 
machinery  firm  of  Vienna  and  Stock- 
holm, have  opened  a  New  York  office 
under  the  management  of  M.  Oaunort. 
who  is  making  extensive  purchases  of 
machine-shop  tools  and  machinery  for 
his  firm.  The  demand  for  American 
tools  from  this  firm's  European  custom- 
ers is  so  great  that  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  have  a  shipping  office  on  this 
side. 

•  •  • 

John  E.  Early  of  Mexico  City  is  ex- 
pected in  this  city  this  month  to  make 
purchases  for  the  street  railroad  in  Chi- 
huahua. Considerable  bridge  and  track 
material  and  rolling  stock,  it  is  said,  will 
be  bought. 

WORKING  ON  BRAINS. 

Food  Specialist  Bring*  out  a 
Novelty. 

A  food  expert  at  Battle  Creek.  Mich., 
connected  with  the  Postum  Cereal  Co., 
Lim.,  has  produced  a  food  especially  in- 
tended for  rebuilding  the  brain.  It  is  a 
well-known  fact  among  physicians  that 
examination  of  perspiration  and  urine 
will  tell  whether  the  individual  has  been 
actively  using  the  brain  or  not. 

Brain  work  exhausts  the  phosphates 
which  appear  in  the  excreta  above  men- 
tioned. Administration  of  inorganic 
phosphorus  or  phosphates  does  not 
readily  supply  the  waste,  for  nature  de- 
mands that  phosphates  be  made  up  and 
blended  in  food  which  she  furnishes. 
Advantage  has  been  taken  of  this  knowl- 
edge and  a  scientific  selection  of  part  of 
the  grain  has  been  made,  and  these 
have  been  put  through  mechanical  pro- 
cesses through  which  food  is  passed  in 
its  management  by  the  human  digestive 
organs.  Therefore,  the  new  food  is  not 
only  ready  to  serve  without  cooking, 
but  it  has  passed  through  the  process 
where  the  starches  have  been  changed 
to  grape-sugar,  and  that  wilh  the  pro- 
tcids,  organic  phosphates,  etc.,  are  at 
once  ready  to  be  quickly  absorbed  and 
turned  to  use  in  vitalizing  and  nourish- 
ing the  partsof  the  body  like  brain,  solar 
plexus,  and  the  delicate  nerve  centers. 

The  new  food  has  been  given  the  name 
of  Grape-Nuis,  and  far  from  being  a 
••  Crank's  Food,"  "  Invalid's  Food,"  or 
anything  of  that  sort,  it  is  a  crisp,  sweet, 
novelty,  charming  to  the  athlete,  brain 
worker,  epicure,  or  invalid. 

Grape-Nuts  can  be  had  of  grocers, 
and  a  trial  dish  for  breakfast  will  be 
found  a  pleasant  experience. 
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AMERICAN  AFFAIRS 

ABOUT  THE  TRUSTS 
Mr.  Havemeyer  on  Tariffs  and  Trusts 

Henry  O.  Haycmkygh,  belori.-  the  Iniluwirial  Commission. 
June  14 

The  mother  of  all  trusts  is  the  customs  tariff  bill.  The  ex- 
isting bill  and  the  preceding  one  have  been  the  occasion  of 
the  formation  of  all  the  large  trusts  with  very  few  exceptions, 
inasmuch  as  they  provide  for  an  inordinate  protection  to  all 
the  interests  of  the  country-  -sugar  refining  excepted.  Eco- 
nomic advantages  incident  to  the  consolidation  of  large  in- 
terests in  the  same  line  of  business  are  a  great  incentive  to 
their  formation,  but  these  bear  a  very  insignificant  propor- 
tion to  the  advantages  granted  in  the  way  of  protection  under 
the  customs  tariff. 

There  probably  is  not  an  industry  that  requires  a  protec- 
tion of  more  than  ten  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  it  is  to  obtain 
what  is  provided  over  such  percentage  in  the  tariff  that  leads 
to  the  formation  of  what  are  commonly  spoken  of  as"  trusts." 
With  a  protection  to  an  industry  not  exceeding  ten  per  cent, 
all  menace  of  trusts  to  the  community  would  cease.  In  lact, 
the  tariff  bill  clutches  the  people  by  the  throat,  and  then  the 
governors  and  the  attorney  generals  of  the  several  states 


take  action,  not  against  the  cause,  but  against  the  machinery 
which  the  people  employ  to  rifle  the  public's  pockets. 

Prestige,  ability,  experience  and  wealth  win  in  the  long 
run,  and  trusts  are  an  example  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest 
in  business.  That  is  trade  and  the  sooner  you  realize  it  and 
quit  trying  to  control  it  by  federal  legislation  the  better  for 
all.  A  man  can  not  expect  to  have  himself  continually  wet- 
nursed  by  the  government.  If  men  do  not  want  to  buy  our 
slocks  they  need  not.  They  do  not  need  government  protec- 
tion. If  they  wade  in  and  get  stuck  let  them  get  out,  and  it 
they  wish  wade  in  again.  The  fate  of  rival  concerns  is  their 
affair,  not  ours. 

The  sugar  refiners  have  never  had  a  fair  hearing  at  the 
hands  ol  the  ways  and  means  committee.  When  I  came 
here,  as  an  individual,  they  were  willing  to  give  me  anything, 
but  when  I  came  as  the  representative  of  the  American  re- 
fining company,  of  live  times  the  importance,  asking  for  an 
adequate  tariff,  I  was  told  to  get  out,  and  received  no  con- 
sideration. Yet  the  day  of  the  individual  is  passed  If  the 
mass  ol  the  people  prorit  at  the  expense  of  the  individual,  he 
must  go. 

Legislation  against  corporations,  if  followed  to  its  legiti- 
mate results,  would  make  the  country  less  powerful,  its  people 
less  prosperous,  and  would  destroy  the  influence  which  comes 
from  the  richness  of  the  land  and  its  people.  Citmens  are 
divided  into  two  classes — ihe  industrious  and  those  who  wish 
to  live  on  the  industry  of  others  It  is  they  who  are  without 
capital  who  are  hostile  to  it.  This  is  only  another  mode  of 
stating  the  obvious  proposition  that  it  is  those  who  are  with- 
out means  who  wish  to  have  it  without  work. 

I  repeat  that  all  this  agitation  against  trusts  is  against 
merely  the  business  machinery  employed  to  take  from  the 
public  what  the  government  in  it*  tariff  laws  says  it  is  proper 
and  suitable  they  should  have.  It  is  the  government,  through 
its  tariff  laws,  which  plunders  the  people,  and  the  trusts,  etc  . 
arc  merely  the  machinery  for  doing  it. 

The  true  -  communism  of  pelf"  is  the  customs  tariff  bill. 
It  says  to  the  people  :  Here  is  the  law  we  have  enacted  for 
your  robbery.  Do  not  complain  of  it,  but  dp  your  utmost  to 
attack  and  injure  the  machinery  engaged  in  extracting  from 
you  what  we  legislate  shall  be  taken  Ibm  you. 

Keep  up  the  clatter  while  the  voters  on  the  tariff  bill  take 
advantage  of  the  noise  to  enact  laws  that  cause  your  im- 
poverishment and  thus  contribute  to  the  greed  and  avarice 
of  the  few. 

Now  York  /'rrts  (Ri^ij.) 
Mr.  H.  O.  Havemeyer's  business  is  evidently  the  making 
of  sugar,  not  syllogisms.  His  major  premiss  is  that  protec- 
tion is  the  mother  of  trusts.  His  minor  premiss  is  that  the 
sugar  trust  has  no  protection.  His  conclusion  must,  then, 
necessarily  be  that  either  the  sugar  trust  is  not  a  trust,  or 
that,  being  a  trust,  and  the  oldest  and  richest  and  greediest 
of  trusts,  protection  is  not  its  mother,  which  plays  havoc 
with  the  major  premiss  of  the  argument.  Asked,  in  other 
words,  to  prove  his  case  out  of  his  own  personal  experience, 
he  proves  the  exact  contrary  of  his  case.  In  brief,  he  dis- 
proves it.  If  there  has  been  uttered  in  public  a  more  unquali- 
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fied  tribute  [see  fourth  paragraph  of  Mr.  Havemcyer's  state- 
ment] to  the  purity  and  wisdom  of  a  parly's  leaders,  or  a  more 
signal  refutation  of  stereotyped  slanders  of  a  party's  charac- 
ter than  this  grievance  of  the  head  of  the  trust  of  trusts,  we 
know  not  where  to  look  for  it. 

New  York  WVr/i/(l>ciii.) 
When  Andrew  Carnegie  declared,  four  years  ago,  that  the 
making  of  steel  in  this  country  was  no  longer  an  ■•  infant  in- 
dustry "  in  need  of  extravagant  protection,  he  was  denounced 
as  a  •'  traitor  "  to  his  party.  Now  comes  Mr.  Havemeyer, 
president  of  the  sugar  trust,  with  his  testimony  that  "the 
mother  of  all  trusts  is  the  customs  tariff  bill."  The  enormous 
growth  during  the  past  year  of  our  exports  of  manufactured 
products,  all  highly  protected,  proves  the  absurdity  as  well  as 
the  injustice  of  the  McKinley-Dinglcy  tifty-per-cent  tariff, 
while  the  extraordinary  multiplication  of  trusts  attests  the 
truth  of  Mr.  Havemeyer's  statement.  The  Democrats  in  the 
campaign  of  next  year  will  not  be  so  afraid  of  the  high-tariff 
issue  as  they  appeared  to  be  in  1896. 

New  York  Su*{Ke\:) 
The  greatest  of  all  trusts,  the  standard  oil  trust,  and  Mr. 
Havemcyer's  own  company,  the  sugar  trust,  two  capitalistic 
piles  so  colossal  that  they  tower  far  above  all  others  of  their 
class,  are  not  built  upon  the  tariff  at  all.  Oil  is  on  the  free 
list,  with  a  provision  for  duty  upon  oil  from  countries  that 
tat  oil  imported  from  the  United  States.  Refined  sugar  has 
a  duty  of  only  about  3^  per  cent  ad  valorem,  a  rate  so  low 
that,  in  Mr.  Havemeyer's  opinion,  sugar  refining  is  outside 
of  the  protected  industries.  It  was  powerful  reasoning,  this 
of  Mr.  Havemeyer's,  about  trusts  and  the  tariff  But  he  is  a 
man  of  keen  humor  and  probably  he  was  joking.  The  phi- 
losophy ot  trusts  goes  below  the  tariff.  The  trusts  have  come 
to  stay,  and,  according  to  the  tariff,  they  will  stay  in  this 
country  or  in  some  other  country. 

New  York  /  imtt  (Dcm.) 
If  President  McKinley  still  feels  any  interest  in  McKinley- 
ism  we  advise  him  to  call  his  and  its  friends  together  and  take 
counsel  how  it  may  be  preserved  from  Impending  destruction. 
When  Mr.  Havemeyer,  the  head  of  the  sugar  trust,  de- 
nounces it  as  the  mother  of  all  trusts,  men  gasp  in  amaze- 
ment. After  such  an  utterance  from  such  a  source  the 
merest  tyro  of  a  forecaster  would  confidently  predict  very 
unsettled  political  weather.  It  is  simply  impossible,  Mr. 
McKinley,  to  keep  the  protection  flag  at  the  masthead  of  the 
Republican  ship  when  your  most  favored  passengers  arc  urg- 
ing the  crew  to  mutiny.  Think  what  your  situation  will  be 
when  the  great  captains  of  industry  who  all  these  years  have 
been  accustomed  to  fill  your  campaign  chests  in  exchange 
for  tariff  schedules  to  order  shall  begin  to  hobnob  with  the 
other  fellow  and  put  up  money  for  his  campaign! 

New  York  Commercial  Advtrliur  (Rep.) 
There  is  a  growing  and,  hardening  feeling  in  this  country 
that  an  industry  that  has  developed  under  protection  to  the 
high  and  complex  stage  implied  in  successful  formation  of  a 
trust  can  dispense  with  all  protection.  If  competition  con- 
tinues to  be  free  it  matters  little  whether  it  remains  or  is  re- 
pealed. But  if  free  play  of  domestic  competition  is  impeded 
by  successful  organization  of  industry  on  the  trust  principle, 
the  tarifl  may  remain  a  burden  on  the  consumer  when  it  is 
no  longer  needed  by  the  producer.  In  all  nature  it  is  the 
fate  of  the  parent  form  to  wither  and  die  when  its  pro- 
geny is  grown  to  maturity,  and  by  this  law  the  trusts  should 
displace  protection  by  making  successful  competition  with 
foreigners  possible  without  the  aid  of  a  tariff,  by  economy  in 
processes  and  organization.  The  law  of  nature  is  at  work. 
The  lusty  children  are  pushing  the  mother  out  of  the  eco- 
nomic field. 

New  York  lournal  (Dem.) 
The  head  of  the  American  sugar  monopoly  is  about  the 
last  man  on  whom  the  country  would  have  counted  for  a 
crushing  blow  to  the  trusts,  but  in  his  testimony  before  the 
industrial  commission  the  blow  has  been  fairly  and  squarely 
delivered.  When  the  trusts  foreclosed  their  mortgage  on 
the  Republican  party  in  1896,  and  wrote  into  the  Dinglcy 
bill  whatever  rates  of  duty  they  chose  to  exact,  the  system 
of  plundering  protection  reached  its  climax.  But  from  a 
climax  the  next  step  is  downward.  In  their  rapacity  the 
trusts  have  made  themselves  the  instruments  of  their  own 
destruction. 


The  Indiana  Trust  Decision 

Providence  (R.  I. )  Journal  (Ind.) 
The  supreme  court  of  Indiana  has  just  rendered  a 
unanimous  decision  which  is  sure  to  have  an  important 
bearing  on  the  formation  of  trusts  in  that  state  and  may 
possibly  have  an  influence  in  other  states  as  well.  It 
appears  that  in  the  city  of  Portland,  Indiana,  two  com- 
panies which  had  been  organized  and  granted  charters  to 
supply  natural  gas  and  oil  subsequently  combined,  raised 
prices  and  made  an  ironclad  agreement  that  neither  would 
serve  a  consumer  who  had  been  a  patron  of  cither  and 
had  for  any  reason  withdrawn  his  patronage.  It  was  a 
clear  case  of  what  we  loosely  call  a  trust,  meaning  thereby 
a  monopoly  combination.  The  state  supreme  court,  after 
a  long  hearing  of  arguments,  has  decided  that  the  combina- 
tion in  question  was  illegal  and  involved  the  forfeiture  of 
the  companies  charters.  In  the  course  of  the  decision  the 
court  said  :  "  It  is  an  old  and  familiar  maxim  that  com- 
petition is  the  life  of  trade,  and  whatever  act  destroys 
competition,  of  even  relaxes  it,  upon  the  part  of  those 
who  sustain  relations  to  the  public,  is  regarded  by  the 
law  as  injurious  to  public  interests,  and  is  therefore 
deemed  to  be  unlawful  on  the  grounds  of  public  policy." 

The  conclusion  from  the  decision  must  be  that  courts 
everywhere  have  the  right  to  void  franchises  when  they 
are  convinced  that  the  corporations  owning  the  franchises 
are  using  the  power  conferred  upon  them  to  the  injury  of 
the  people.  "  Where  the  facts  disclose  that  a  corpora- 
tion has  failed  in  the  discharge  of  its  corporate  duties  by 
uniting  with  others  in  carrying  out  an  agreement,  the 
performance  of  which  is  detrimental  or  injurious  to  the 
public,  it  thereby  may  be  said  to  offend  against  the  law 
of  its  creation  and  consequently  to  forfeit  its  fight  longer 
to  exercise  its  franchise."  The  force  and  equity  of  this 
argument  are  apparent. 

Chicago  (III.)  Chronult  (Dent.) 
The  doctrine  that  "  whatever  act  destroys  competition, 
or  even  relaxes  it,  upon  the  part  of  those  who  sustain  rela- 
tions to  the  public  "  is  "deemed  to  be  unlawful  on  the 
grounds  of  public  policy  "  is  a  common  law  doctrine 
hundreds  of  years  old.  Applying  this  doctrine,  the 
court  holds  that  when  a  corporation  commits  such  an 
act  it  may  be  held  to  the  forfeiture  of  its  franchises. 
Its  corporate  life  may  be  destroyed  because  it  has 
"offended  the  law  of  its  creation"  by  doing  that 
"which  tends  to  produce  injury  to  the  public.''  Uniting 
with  others  to  stifle  competition  is  declared  to  be  such 
an  act.  It  is  also  declared  that  where  the  natural 
effect  of  the  act  is  to  restrict  or  stifle  competition  the 
law  regards  it  as  incompatible  with  public  policy 
"without  any  proof  of  evil  intent  on  the  part  of  the 
actor  or  actual  injury  to  the  public."  There  is  nothing 
essentially  new  about  this  either.  Pretty  much  the 
same  ground  seems  to  have  been  covered  by  the  Missouri 
decision  that  a  combination  to  restrict  trade  and  force  up 
prices  is  none  the  less  unlawful  because  it  takes  the  form 
of  a  corporation.  The  Missouri  decision  may  not  have 
declared  that  a  corporation  forming  a  constituent  part  of 
an  unlawful  combine  under  the  name  of  a  corporation 
forfeits  its  corporate  life.  But  it  did  declare  that  such  a 
corporation  forfeited  its  right  to  collect  a  debt  in  the 
courts  of  the  state,  which  is  a  very  important  part  of  its- 
corporate  rights.  The  Indiana  decision  may  prove  to  be 
what  is  claimed  ^"a  hard  blow  for  the  trusts."  But 
somehow  the  trusts  seem  to  multiply  and  thrive  in  spite 
of  statutes  and  court  decisions. 

Washington  (I).  C.)  Pott  (Ind.) 
In  its  decision  the  court  said:  "It  is  an  old  and 
familiar  maxim  that  competition  is  the  life  of  trade,  and 
whatever  act  destroys  competition,  or  even  relaxes  it, 
upon  the  part  of  those  who  sustain  relations  to  the  public, 
is  regarded  by  the  law  as  injurious  to  public  interests,  andi 
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is  therefore  deemed  to  be  unlawful  on  the  grounds  of 
public  policy."  That  maxim  is  certainly  misleading.  It 
is  not  true  that  a  "  relaxation  "  of  competition  is  inevit- 
ably "  injurious  to  the  public  interests."  It  is  not  pro- 
motive of  the  public  good  to  have  competition  carried  so 
far  as  to  ruin  competitors  in  any  lawful  and  necessary 
business.  When  railroads  compete  so  sharply  that  they 
can  not  pay  dividends  ;  that  they  are  compelled  to  reduce 
the  number  and  wages  of  employees  ;  that  they  are  unable 
to  keep  their  tracks  and  rolling  stock  in  good  order,  and 
fall  into  a  shabby,  down-at-the-heel  condition,  the  com- 
munity suffers.  When  that  kind  of  competition  is  "re- 
laxed "  and  fair  rates  of  transportation  are  substituted  for 
ruinous  rates,  the  community  is  a  beneficiary  of  the 
change,  even  though  it  be  effected  by  a  trust,  or  a  com- 
bination to  raise  and  maintain  prices.  The  same  rule 
applies  to  all  industries,  to  all  the  agencies  of  production 
and  distribution.  And  whenever  a  trust  contents  itself 
with  such  "relaxing"  of  competition  as  is  necessary  in 
order  to  get  a  fair  profit  on  capital  invested  and  to  pay 
fair  wages,  it  is  not  inimical  to  the  general  welfare.  It  is, 
in  fact,  doing  just  that  which  is  best  for  all  concerned. 
This,  in  spite  of  the  "  old  and  familiar  maxim  "  quoted 
above,  seems  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  court's  view. 

+ 

The  Democratic  Platform  in  1900 

The  Chicago  7 imcs-//trM  has  been  asking  the  opinions 
of  members  of  the  National  Democratic  committee  as  to 
what  should  be  their  party's  battle  cry  in  1900 — whether 
"free  silver"  or  "down  with  the  trusts, "or  both.  The 
only  member  of  the  committee  heard  from  who  is  in 
favor  of  dropping  the  free  silver  issue  is  Dr.  Seth  C, 
Gordon,  of  Maine,  but  the  others  are  almost  unanimous 
in  favor  of  giving  the  trust  question  a  prominence  it 
never  has  had  in  the  platform  of  their  own  or  any  other 
party.  Some  say  "militarism"  or  "imperialism"  will 
be  one  of  the  prominent  issues.  Alexander  Troup,  of 
Connecticut,  is  alone  in  favor  of  adhering  rigidly  to  the 
platform  of  1896.  The  signed  statements  of  the  com- 
mitteemen are  in  part  as  follows  . 


Thomas  C.  McRae,  (Ark.)— In  my  opinion  the  Na- 
tional Democratic  convention  should  reaffirm  the  Chi- 
cago platform,  and,  in  addition,  denounce  trusts,  im- 
perialism, and  extravagance. 

J.  J.  Dwyer,  (Cal. ) — If  the  Philippine  war  is  still  in 
active  progress  in  1900,  or  if  the  president  and  his  Pre- 
torian  guard  are  then  actively  engaged  in  earning  out 
their  conspiracy  to  steal  Cuba,  the  Democratic  party 
will,  in  my  opinion,  declare  against  imperialism,  and 
will  win  easily.  In  the  absence  of  foreign  issues  the 
battle  will  be  on  the  same  lines  as  in  1896. 

Adair  Wilson,  (Col.)— The  Democratic  party  has 
always  opposed  trusts,  and  possibly,  in  view  of  recent 
events,  in  its  platform  of  1900  public  attention  may  be 
more  forcibly  called  to  this  question,  but  in  no  such 
sense  as  to  supplant  the  financial  issue. 

Alexander  Troup,  (Conn.) — Personally  I  favor  the 
Chicago  platform  of  1896  as  the  paramount  issue  in  the 
campaign  of  1900. 

Clark  Howell,  (Georgia). — The  two  questions  which 
are  now  uppermost  are  imperialism  and  the  concentra- 
tion of  capital  in  trusts  and  combines.  As  to  the  latter 
question,  the  general  attitude  of  the  party  is  already  well 
defined  in  the  national  platform,  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that  it  will  follow  the  position  already  taken  in  Us  last 
national  declaration  by  a  more  pointed  and  more  em- 
phatic utterance  on  the  subject  in  the  next  national  con- 
vention. 

Urey  Woodson.   (Kentucky).— A  year  hence  Bryan 


will  be  renominated  upon  the  Chicago  platform,  un- 
altered, save  by  such  additions  with  reference  to  trusts, 
imperialism,  and  other  new  issues  as  may  seem  necessary. 

Joscphus  Daniels,  (North  Carolina). — The  shibboleth 
of  the  campaign  the  Democrats  will  wage  in  1900  will  be, 
"  Down  with  the  trusts  !  "  The  Chicago  platform  will  be 
reaffirmed,  Bryan  will  be  renominated,  and  all  men  who 
arc  opposed  to  trusts  of  all  sorts  and  to  militarism  will  be 
invited  to  join  in  the  struggle. 

B.  R.  Tillman,  (South  Carolina). — I  shall  advocate 
the  Chicago  platform  without  taking  out  a  single  word, 
and  would  add  to  it  strong  planks  against  trusts  and 
imperialism. 

James  M.  Head,  (Tennessee).— In  my  judgment  the 
National  Democratic  convention  in  1900  should  reaffirm 
every  principle  laid  down  by  the  Chicago  convention  in 
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1896.  The  Democratic  platform  should  also  denounce 
in  unmeasured  terms  the  acquisition  of  territory  by  force 
of  arms. 

Dr.  Scth  C.  Gordon,  (Maine). — Mr.  Bryan  will  be 
our  candidate,  and  the  platform  will  not  insist  upon  the 
sixteen  to  one  doctrine,  but  will  be  a  repetition  of  the 
bimetallic  plank  of  1892. 

John  J.  McHatton,  (Montana). — The  battle  cry  of 
Democracy  will  be  "free  silver  and  down  with  the 
trusts." 

W.  H.  Thompson,  (Neb.)— The  battle  cry  of  the 
Democracy  in  1900  should  be  the  financial  question,  as 
by  it  declared  in  1896,  and  anti-trusts  and  anti-militar- 
ism, and  anti-Anglo-American  alliance. 

True  L.  Norm,  (N.  H. ) — The  watchword  of  the 
Democratic  party  in  the  next  campaign  should  be 
"Down  with  the  trusts!"  I  am  not  in  favor  of  re- 
pudiating the  Chicago  platform  of  the  last  campaign,  but 
I  do  not  believe  the  silver  question  should  be,  or  de- 
serves to  be,  placed  in  the  forefront  of  subjects  at  issue. 

Richard  B.  Comstock,  (K.I.) — The  financial  question 
is  still  very  conspicuous,  and  is  very  likely  to  remain  so. 

Peter  J.  Otey,  (V'a.) — I  think  that  the  reaffirmation 
of  the  Chicago  platform  is  a  certainty,  and  hence  the 
silver  question  will  be  no  less  prominent  in  the  future 
than  it  was  in  the  campaign  of  1S96,  though  the  fight 
against  trusts  and  imperialism  and  militarism  will  be 
equally  pronounced. 

William  White,  (Oregon).— In  1900  the  Chicago 
platform  of  1896  will  be  reaffirmed  in  its  entirety.  Free 
silver  will  not  be  abandoned,  but  the  fight  will  be  against 
the  money  trust  and  industrial  trusts  as  well.  If  the 
Democratic  party  opposes  the  retention  of  Porto  Rico 
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and  the  Philippines  the  party  will  be  defeated  at  the 
polls. 

C.  A.  Walsh,  (Iowa).— The  Chicago  platform  of  1896 
should  be  reaffirmed  in  all  its  parts  in  1900,  and  its  pro- 
nouncements against  trusts  made  strong  and  explicit  and 
a  remedy  for  their  prevention  offered. 

I.  G.  Johnson,  (Kansas). — The  financial  question  is 
still  the  dominant  issue,  and  all  other  economic  questions 
are  but  collateral  to  it. 

+ 

The   Fighting   South   of  Manila* 

Boston  (Mass.)  Tramcript 

The  fighting  south  of  Manila  has  been  fiercer  than 
that  to  the  north  of  it.  The  insurgent  force  south  of 
the  city  had  remained  in  observation  of  it  for  weeks.  Our 
troops  left  at  Manila  while  the  northern  campaign  was  in 
progress  simply  stood  off  the  southern  insurgent  army. 
This  had  been  little  disturbed  until  a  fortnight  ago.  It 
was  then  that  the  movement  eventuating  in  our  capture 
of  Morong  began.  With  Morong  in  our  possession,  the 
position  of  the  insurgents  in  their  lines,  which  stretched 
along  the  southern  bend  of  Manila  bay,  became  pre- 
carious, but  they  still  clung  to  their  entrenchments,  and 
it  became  necessary  to  dislodge  them  by  direct  attack. 
Substantially  they  held  positions  south  of  the  city,  but  a 
little  in  the  rear  of  those  they  occupied  when  the  outbreak 
occurred  in  February.  Their  continuance  in  these  posi- 
tions menaced  our  communications  with  the  interior  of 
the  province  of  Cavite"  and  exercised  a  moral  effect  on  the 
watching  natives  that  was  in  the  highest  degree  detrimen- 
tal to  our  prestige.  General  Otis,  however,  had  not 
enough  men  to  fight  two  campaigns  at  once,  but  as  soon 
as  that  to  the  north  was  over,  he  shifted  the  scene  of  op- 
erations to  the  south.  General  Lawton,  who  appears  to 
be  the  quick,  right-hand  man  in  the  Philippines,  began 
the  movement  which  is  distined  to  clear  the  southern 
coastline  of  the  bay  of  the  enemy.  He  has  had  to  fight 
every  inch  of  his  way,  for  the  routes  along  which  he  has 
operated  run  through  a  region  that  is  teeming  with  popula- 
tion wherever  the  land  is  dry  enough  to  keep  up  houses. 
Paranaque,  where  he  had  a  fierce  fight  the  other  day,  is 
but  little  more  than  six  miles  south  of  Manila,  and  is  a 
well-built  town  of  nearly  10,000  people.  Las  Pinas, 
where  there  was  another  struggle,  is  about  two  miles  be- 
yond Paranaque.  These  places  are  all  in  touch  with  the 
land  route  between  Manila  and  Cavite.  The  short  route 
about  Manila  is  almost  invariably  by  water.  Thus  straight- 
away across  the  bay  Cavite"  is  but  ten  miles  from  Manila; 
by  the  shore  road  it  is  twenty.  Though  our  troops 
showed  the  utmost  gallantry,  they  gained  ground  very 
slowly,  and  at  one  time  General  Lawton  fought  in  the 
ranks  handling  a  rifle  instead  of  a  sword. 

As  Lawton's  men  have  fought  the  insurgents  north 
of  Manila  as  well  as  south  of  it,  they  are  qualified 
judges  of  the  Filipino  military  character,  and  they  declare 
that  the  force  with  which  they  contended  yesterday  is  by 
far  better  organized  and  handled  than  that  directly  under 
Aguinaldo's  command  which  they  drove  to  the  moun- 
tains. The  probability  is  that  the  southern  insurgent 
army  contains  a  considerable  element  made  up  <>f  the 
native  battalions  who  deserted  from  the  Spaniards  in 
the  insurrection  and  in  the  earlier  stages  of  our  war  with 
Spain. 

New  York  Evening  fetl 
That  "the  hardest  battle  of  the  war"  should  have 
been  fought  just  when  we  were  positively  assured  that  the 
fighting  in  the  Philippines  was  all  over,  can  not  overcome 
the  average  man  like  a  summer  cloud.  He  had  been  led 
to  believe  from  General  Otis's  despatches  that  there  was 
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nothing  left  of  the  Filipino  army  but  scattered  guerilla 
bands,  and  now  he  reads  of  "the  largest  and  best  or- 
ganized body  of  men  which  has  met  the  American  troops." 
We  do  not  say  there  has  been  deception.  Otis  has  been 
leferring  to  the  forces  in  the  north  with  Aguinaldo,  and 
all  the  while  the  Filipinos  to  the  south  have  been  prac- 
tically unmolested.  They  apparently  grew  so  confident 
of  their  strength  that  they  were  about  to  attack  our  lines 
in  force,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  Otis's  thought  that  he 
could  not  possibly  allow  such  a  blow  to  his  military  pres- 
tige. So  he  himself  took  the  aggressive,  and  bloody  work 
it  was. 

Chicago  (111.)  Rttord 
The  possession  of  this  territory  by  our  troops  means 
nothing  in  the  way  of  strategic  advantage.  It  is  the  poor- 
est part  of  Cavite"  province.  The  region  that  has  supplied 
Aguinaldo  with  men,  money  and  food  lies  to  the  south- 
west. But  if  our  troops  could  go  back  to  Imus  and  San 
Francisco  de  Malabon  and  Novaleta,  and  hold  these  and 
other  towns  in  the  interior  of  Cavite  province,  the  native 
cause  would  suffer  seriously.  It  appears  from  the  Rec- 
ords special  cable  dispatches,  however,  that  it  will  be 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  General  Otis  to  spread  his 
troops  over  such  a  wide  area  without  risk  of  having  small 
garrisons  overpowered  by  a  sudden  concentration  of 
natives.  It  was  in  this  way  that  the  natives  defeated  the 
Spaniards.  Knowing  alt  the  by-paths  through  the  tropi- 
cal undergrowth  and  swamps,  the  Filipinos  are  able  to 
gather  in  great  force  at  a  given  point,  while  our  men  can 
move  only  over  the  well-beaten  roads.  These  are  some 
of  the  considerations  that  call  for  an  ample  force  in  the 
Philippines  if  we  intend  to  put  down  the  resistance  of  the 
natives. 

Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Isdger 
In  the  fighting  at  Las  Pinas  and  the  vicinity  of  Manila 
the  insurgents  displayed  such  stubborn  resistance  and 
showed  such  an  aggressive  spirit  as  to  make  it  evident 
that  heavy  reinforcements  should  be  sent  to  General  Otis 
if  the  insurgents  are  to  be  quickly  subdued.  Positions 
taken  by  our  troops  from  time  to  time  can  not  be  per- 
manently held  because  the  men  can  not  be  spared  for  gar- 
rison duty.  Months  ago  it  was  announced  that  General 
Otis  had  30,000  men.  Since  then  the  army  has  been 
diminished  by  casualties  and  by  sickness.  The  precise 
effective  strength  of  General  Otis's  force  is  unknown  to 
the  American  public.  The  news  from  Manila  is  rigidly 
censored,  and,  owing  to  the  obscurity  that  thus  surrounds 
the  campaign  in  the  Philippines,  the  most  contradictory 
and  irreconcilable  reports  are  extant  as  to  the  necessity  of 
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sending  more  volunteers  to  General  Otis  and  his  men.  It 
is  easy  to  imagine  what  a  retarding  and  obstructive  effect 
the  rainy  season  will  have  on  the  operations  of  our  army. 
These  conditions  can  only  be  met  by  a  decided  increase  of 
General  Otis's  force,  if  the  rebellion  is  to  be  speedily 
crushed. 

Boston  (Mass.)  /W 
The  disheartening  part  of  it  is  that  when  all  this  is 
done,  nothing  has  been  gained.  The  Filipinos  fight  and 
run  away — and  come  back  again  when  the  enemy  is  gone. 
This  little  stretch  of  shore  between  Manila  and  Cavite— 
less  than  fifteen  miles  at  the  longest— has  all  been  in  our 
hands,  just  as  the  thirty  miles  of  railroad  on  the  other 
side  of  the  city  which  was  won  by  four  months  of  fighting. 
It  has  to  be  reconquered,  just  as  the  other,  from  which 
our  troops  are  now  practically  withdrawn,  will  have  to 
be.  And  this  may  go  on  indefinitely,  unless  we  send  over 
enough  troops  to  police  every  mile  of  shore  and  every 
acre  of  jungle  that  we  win.  Luzon  is  a  great  school  of 
valor  and  endurance,  but  it  is  not  as  yet  a  profitable  con- 
quest. 

4- 

The  Philippine  Commission 

Chicago  (III.)  Evening  Peit 

If  the  stories  which  have  been  told  concerning  Pro- 
fessor Schurman's  advocacy  of  a  namby-pamby  policy  in 
the  Philippines  are  true,  the  report  that  he  is  about  to 
resign  his  office  as  commissioner  should  be  true  also.  The 
peaceful  negotiations  which  have  been  had  with  the  in- 
surgents have  served  only  to  demonstrate  the  wisdom  of 
a  vigorous  campaign  of  subjugation.  It  is  clear  now  that 
there  has  never  been  any  chance  of  an  agreement  and  that 
Aguinaldo's  people  were  not  serious.  They  have  simply 
fooled  us  and  utilized  the  delay  to  help  them  along  to  the 
rainy  season,  when  the  difficulties  of  offensive  campaign- 
ing on  our  part  must  be  largely  increased.  That  they 
were  feted  and  entertained  may  seem  ridiculous,  but  it  is 
a  minor  question.  The  regrettable  thing  is  the  persistent 
practice  of  encouraging  fruitless  conferences  after  it  was 
evident  that  we  were  being  tricked,  and  this  is  generally 
attributed  to  the  professor,  whose  optimism,  it  is  also 
said,  has  misled  the  administration  as  to  the  true  state  of 
affairs  in  spite  of  the  opposing  views  of  General  Otis  ami 
the  other  commissioners.  General  Otis  should  now  be 
allowed  to  proceed  without  further  checks  from  a  frac- 
tious colleague. 

Ne  w  York  Tribune 

In  spite  of  the  sending  of  civil  commissioners  to  the 
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Philippines  with  powers  to  negotiate,  and  in  spite  of  the 
"  conciliatory"  policy  and  optimistic  reports  of  Professor 
Schurman,  the  rebellion,  which  was  to  end  in  a  few  days, 
according  to  continual  rosy  outgivings  from  somebody  at 
the  war  department,  seem  to  have  been  prolonged.  This 
is  perhaps  due  to  the  idea  of  the  Tagals  that  the  Ameri- 
cans were  ready  to  make  liberal  concessions  in  order  to 
stop  the  fighting.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  an  em- 
phatic and  unqualified  withdrawal  of  all  proposals  made 
or  assurances  given,  on  the  ground  that  they  have  not 
been  accepted,  would  give  greatly  added  force  to  the 
vigorous  efforts  of  General  Otis.  When  the  insurgents 
learn  that  there  can  be  no  more  talking  except  with  those 
who  first  surrender  unconditionally,  their  minds  will  be 
better  prepared  to  choose  between  the  mercv  of  fo<s  who 
have  shown  themselves  merciful  and  fighting  with  foes 
who  never  lose  a  battle  nor  fail  to  take  a  position  assailed. 
With  savages  the  beginning  of  peace  is  the  conviction 
that  their  choice  is  peace  or  death. 

EUnira  (N.  V.)  Case/te 
The  work  of  Schurman,  Denby  and  Worcester  is  de- 
scribed as  "meddlesome  palavering "  and  "fool  pow- 
wow." The  president's  emissaries,  who  seem  to  have 
been  impressed  by  the  awful  and  apparently  needless  waste 
of  life  and  property,  are  made  targets  for  the  same  epi- 
thets volleyed  at  Hoar,  Sherman,  Atkinson,  Laughlin, 
and  Schurz.  The  president  is  urged  to  summon  them  to 
return  at  once,  leaving  affairs,  civil  and  military,  solely 
in  the  hands  of  the  rigid  Otis.  This  imperialist  innzy  is 
unaffected  by  the  possibility  that  Schurman,  Denby  and 
Worcester  may  offer  better  advice  than  the  professional 
soldier.  They  were  the  president's  chosen  three.  They 
were  controlled  by  sentiments  thoroughly  lojal  to  the 
president  when  they  landed  at  Manila.  It  is  reasonable 
to  believe  that  they  are  acting  in  accordance  with  their 
very  best  judgment  and  conscience.  But  the  lust  of  blood 
and  the  passion  of  destruction  is  upon  an  clement  of  the 
people  at  home  who  are  fully  possessed  by  the  lunacy 
that  the  only  noble  peace  is  that  dictated  by  the  dripping 
sword. 

The  Press  Censor  at  Santiago 

Baltimore  (Mil.)  Herald  (Ind.) 
The  announcement  that  Governor-General  Brooke  has 
appointed  a  press  censor  at  Santiago,  whose  business  will 
be  to  pass  upon  the  contents  of  the  local  papers  before 
they  are  issued  to  the  public,  has  caused  a  considerable 
amount  of  adverse  criticism  in  this  country.  The  esteemed 
Chicago  Record,  for  instance,  declares  that  this  is  "a 
poor  way  to  prepare  the  Cubans  for  independence,"  while 
the  New  Orleans  Pkayutit  feels  assured  that  nothing 
could  have  been  done  which  would  have  more  "surely 
subjected  American  institutions  to  Cuban  contempt.  "  But 
this  is  only  one  side  of  the  question,  and  justice  to 
General  Brooke  requires  that  the  other  side  should  not  be 
obscured.  The  order  establishing  a  press  censorship,  was 
issued  in  consequence  of  "the  continued  publication  of 
so-called  inflammatory  editorials  in  the  local  press." 
Indeed,  many  of  these  articles  were  well  calculated  not 
only  to  bring  the  authority  of  the  United  States  into  con- 
tempt, but  to  incite  ignorant  people  to  revolt,  and  it  is 
not  difficult  to  sec  that  their  continued  toleration  might 
have  provoked  serious  trouble.  In  this  connection  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  there  is  no  civil  rule  in  Cuba. 
The  island  is  under  military  government,  and  so  long  as 
that  is  continued  the  conduct  of  public  affairs  must  neces- 
sarily be  arbitrary.  General  Brooke  must  keep  a  firm 
hand  on  the  situation,  and  the  fire-eating  Cuban  editors 
manifestly  stand  in  need  of  a  certain  degree  of  repression. 
The  American  governor-general  is  maintaining  peace  in 
Cuba,  and  that  is  the  paramount  desideratum  at  this  time. 
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DAVID  B.  HENDERSON 


Colonel  Henderson  and  Currency  Reform 

Philadelphia  (I'a.)  Inquirer  (Rep.) 
The  friends  of  a  national  and  practicable  measure  of 
currency  reform  have  reason  to  rejoice  at  the  brightness  of 
Colonel  Henderson's  prospects  for  becoming  speaker  of 
the  house  of  representatives 
at  the  next  session  of  con- 
gress. Colonel  Henderson 
is  an  authority  on  questions 
of  finance.  He  has  made  a 
thorough  study  of  them,  and 
is  an  earnest  advocate  of  ap- 
plying to  our  confused  mone- 
tary system  the  largest  prac- 
ticable measure  of  reform. 
As  speaker  of  the  house  he 
will  be  in  a  position  to  exert 
a  powerful,  probably  a  de- 
cisive influence  in  bringing 
about  this  result.  What  plan 
may  he  be  expected  to  support  ?  That  admits  of  an  easy 
answer,  for  Colonel  Henderson  was  chairman  of  the 
Atlantic  City  committee,  and  the  plan  reported  by  that 
committee  must  be  regarded  as  largely  expressive  of  his 
own  judgment.  (Sec  Prune  Opinion  i  June.)  The  en- 
actment of  a  bill  based  on  the  recommendations  of  the 
Atlantic  City  committee  will  be  in  >  high  degree  bene- 
ficial and  that  enactment  the  election  of  Colonel 
Henderson  to  the  speakership  will  materially  promote. 

Chicago  (I"  )  Timts-HtraM  (Rep.) 
Prompt  and  decisive  congressional  action  on  the  cur- 
rency question,  in  conformity  with  the  plans  outlined  by 
the  president,  is  apt  to  be  among  the  most  gratifying  and 
the  most  important  results  of  Colonel  Henderson's  elec- 
tion to  the  speakership  of  the  next  house.  The  new 
speaker  can  render  no  more  valuable  servioj  to  the  nation 
and  to  the  business  interests  of  the  country  than  in  secur- 
ing prompt  action  on  the  moderate  measure  proposed. 
As  the  scheme  presented  embodies  no  radical  propositions 
and  favors  only  the  changes  that  are  demanded  by  the 
national  finances  and  the  industrial  interests,  there  should 
be  no  difficulty  in  getting  it  through  both  houses  as  soon 
as  the  formalities  of  organization  are  disposed  of.  Cur- 
rency reform  demands  the  right  of  way  before  the  Philip- 
pines or  any  other  territorial  problems.  With  the  cur- 
rency question  quickly  disposed  of,  congress  can  take  up 
the  big  governmental  problems  that  will  come  before  it 
and  give  them  the  deliberation  and  discussion  which  their 
importance  merits. 

This  Year's  Elections 

New  Orleans  (l-a.)  Times-Oemmrat  (Dcm.) 

This  is  an  of!  year  politically,  but  none  the  less  a 
number  of  important  elections  will  be  held.  Six  states, 
for  instance,  will  choose  governors — Iowa,  Ohio,  Massa- 
chusetts, Maryland,  Kentucky  and  Mississippi.  The  cam- 
paigns in  them  are  not  exciting,  but  they  are  interesting, 
and  will  give  us  some  idea  of  the  status  of  the  two  great 
parties  and  what  political  changes  have  occurred  during 
the  past  year — about  which  there  seems  to  be  a  plentiful 
lack  of  information.  Iowa,  Ohio  and  Massachusetts  will 
of  course  go  Republican — the  only  uncertain  element  is 
the  size  of  the  Republican  majorities.  There  might  have 
been  some  doubt  about  Ohio,  growing  out  of  the  old 
r'oraker- Hanna  feud,  had  not  Hanna  smoothed  the  old 
differences  down  by  the  gift  of  offices  which  he  was  able 
to  make  under  the  president's  new  anti-civil-service  order. 
Mr.  I'oraker  probably  dislikes  Hanna  and  his  man,  Nash, 
as  much  as  ever,  but  he  will  not  show  fight  in  this  elec- 
tion, for  he  would  only  injure  himself;  and  with  union 
between  the  Republican  factions  their  success  is  assured. 


Iowa  and  Massachusetts  have  gone  Democratic  at 
cral  state  elections,  but  only  under  very  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances that  do  not  exist  today.  The  Democrats 
make  no  claim  to  them  this  year,  especially  as  the  party 
is  not  united  in  these  states. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mississippi  and  Kentucky  are  cer- 
tain to  elect  Democratic  governors  and  other  officials. 
There  will  be  no  fight  in  the  former  state  at  the  election, 
but  the  choice  of  governor  will  be  determined  in  the 
Democratic  primary  or  convention  long  before  November 
comes  around  ;  and  the  election  will  simply  indorse  the 
action  of  the  Democracy. 

This  leaves  Maryland  alone  in  the  doubtful  column. 
It  was  carried  for  the  Republicans  in  1896  in  the  same 
tidal  wave  that  swamped  Kentucky,  but  the  political 
drift  has  been  all  in  the  other  direction  since  then,  and  it 
looks  as  though  Maryland  intended  to  return  to  Democ- 
racy. The  vote  of  Baltimore  has  always  heretofore  been 
a  test  of  Maryland  sentiment,  and  Baltimore  reveised  its 
Republican  majority  at  the  city  election  the  other  day, 
defeated  its  Republican  mayor,  Malster,  for  reelection 
and  turned  over  the  entire  city  government  to  the  Demo- 
crats. 

Besides  these  six  states  electing  governors,  five  others 
hold  more  or  less  important  elections.  New  York  will 
choose  the  bulk  of  its  legislature.  New  Jersey  will  elect 
its  legislature.  Pennsylvania  will  vote  for  state  treasurer 
and  judges.  Nebraska  will  select  a  supreme  court,  and 
Virginia  a  legislature.  The  results  are  practically  already 
determined  in  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  and  it  will  be 
simply  a  question  of  the  majorities,  which  will  in  all 
events  be  very  large.  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Ne- 
braska may  give  us  some  idea  of  the  tendency  of  political 
sentiment  in  these  states,  concerning  which  there  is  great 
doubt.  The  Republicans  claim  that  the  Nebraska  elec- 
tion will  show  considerable  gain  for  them — and  it  must 
be  confessed  that  the  drift  there  has  recently  been  in  their 
direction.  It  is  hoped  that  the  result  will  show  some 
Democratic  revival  in  New  Vork  and  New  Jersey,  but  that 
can  not  be  predicted  with  certainty. 


The  Pennsylvania  Democrats 

The  Democrats  of  Pennsylvania  met  in  state  conven- 
tion at  Harrisburg  last  week  to  nominate  candidates 
for  two  judgeships  and  for  state  treasurer.  The  platform 
is  concerned  with  state  issues,  but  contains  the  following 
endorsement  of  Mr.  Bryan  : 

The  Democracy  of  Pennsylvania  in  convention  assembled, 
again  renewing  our  pledges  of  fidelity  and  devotion  to  the 
sacred  rights  of  the  people,  true  to  the  faith  and  principles  ol 
our  party  as  declared  in  the  platforms  of  our  several  national 
conventions,  and  proud  of  our  matchless  leader,  William 
Jennings  Bry  an,  realize  that  the  issues  involved  in  the  com- 
ing campaign  in  Pennsylvania  are  honest  government,  clean 
politics,  and  the  redemption  of  our  state  from  Republican 
misrule  and  corruption. 

The  action  of  the  convention  meets  with  the  hearty 
approval  of  such  Democratic  papers  as  the  Philadelphia 
Record,  who  have  consistently  refused,  since  the  Chicago 
convention,  to  compromise  with  their  party  as  long  as  it 
clung  to  the  platform  of  1S96.  The  Philadelphia  Press 
I  Kep. )  says  : 

To  most  of  the  declarations  no  honest  man  can  take  ex- 
ception. If  the  convention  of  the  Republicans  chooses  to 
take  issue  with  the  ugly  truths  set  forth  by  the  Democrat* 
and  writes  an  endorsement  across  the  backs  of  all  the  ques- 
tionable aeis  of  Governor  Stone  and  the  Quay  machine,  and 
Mr.  Quay  himsell.  it  will  drive  away  thousands  of  voters  now 
anxious  to  stay  with  their  party,  and  will  give  the  ticket  nom- 
inated at  Harrisburg  a  hopelul  chance  of  winning  even  in 
this  overwhelmingly  Republican  slate. 
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Pugilism  East  and  West 

Salt  Lake  (L  tah)  lltrald 
When  it  happens  in  Nevada  they  call  it  a  prizefight.  In 
New  York  it  is  a  glove  contest.  When  Fitzsimmons  and 
Corbctt  met  in  the  Carson  City  ring  it  was  brutal.  When 
Jeffries  and  Fitzsimmons  pounded  each  other  in  a  New 
York  pavilion  the  other  night  it  was  scientific.  Vet  both 
were  fought  to  a  finish.  The  world's  championship  for 
heavyweight  pugilism  changed  hands  in  each  instance. 
After  all,  which  was  the  more  brutal  exhibition  of  the 
two  ?  Which  afforded  the  better  display  of  scientific  skill 
in  the  art  of  self-defense  ?  At  Carson  the  men  were 
pretty  evenly  matched  in  height  and  weight,  both  were 
clever  at  sparring,  active  on  their  feet  and  quick  of  eye. 
Only  a  drop  or  two  of  blood  was  spilled  and  both  men 
were  comparatively  fresh  and  strong  when  a  chance  body 
blow,  the  effects  of  which  had  no  nauseating  effect  upon 
spectators,  ended  the  contest.  But  in  fastidious  Gotham 
the  ring  was  slippery  with  gore.  And  when  the  end 
came,  and  Fitz,  weak,  tottering,  dazed  and  bleeding,  but 
plucky  still,  steadied  himself  to  receive  the  knockout 
blow  from  which  he  was  powerless  to  defend  himself,  it 
was  delivered  by  his  antagonist  with  all  the  pitiless 
strength  the  giant  possessed,  with  both  hands  and  the 
full  weight  of  his  massive  form  behind  them.  And  this 
was  a  scientific  contest,  a  match  for  points  only,  wit- 
nessed by  9,000  "howling  swells"  of  the  cultured  east. 

If  New  York  ministers  and  newspapers  continue  to 
manifest  a  virtuous  horror  of  pugilism  as  practised  else- 
where we  shall  begin  to  suspect  that  they  want  a  mono- 
poly of  it  in  their  home  city.  And  this  is  the  proud 
empire  state,  the  Mecca  of  wealth,  the  hot-house  of 
aristocracy,  the  home  of  refinement  and  culture  !  And 
these  are  the  people  who  hold  the  barbarous  west  in  scorn 
and  loathe  Nevada  for  having  given  legal  countenance  to 
the  Corbett-Fitzsimmons  mill ! 

New  York  Timtt 

The  situation  is  deplorable  and  disgusting,  for  not 
only  has  the  law  been  outrageously  defied  and  trampled 
upon,  but  the  good  name  of  the  city  and  state  has  been 
smirched  by  the  holding  of  a  prize  fight  in  the  limits  of 
this  municipality  without  a  word  of  protest  or  any  at- 
tempt to  prevent  it  on  the  part  of  any  public  officer.  In 
the  new,  raw,  and  less  civilized  states  of  the  union,  police- 
men, constables,  sheriffs,  and  citizens  defend  the  repute 
and  good  name  of  the  community  from  such  assaults,  and 
governors  have  been  known  to  call  out  the  militia  to  pre- 
vent a  prize  fight.  Here  in  the  city  of  New  York,  where 
we  have  fine  society,  the  costliest  opera  in  the  world,  un- 
numbered churches,  great  wealth,  and  high  civilization, 
the  brutes  of  the  ring  can  slug  each  other  to  their  hearts' 
content  with  police  protection  under  secret  licenses  issued 
by  an  authority  which  it  appears  that  no  man  and  no 
body  of  men  can  successfully  defy.  We  have  advertised 
the  civilized  and  savage  world  that  our  laws  against  prize 
fighting  are  obsolete  and  that  we  permit  and  like  slugging. 
There  arc  some  of  us  who  do  not  like  it,  and  who  feel 
that  the  city  is  disgraced  by  such  things.  But  what  can 
anybody  do  ?  Nothing.  From  the  governor  to  the  lowest 
city  policeman  the  entire  official  body  of  the  common- 
wealth appears  to  be  in  sympathetic  league  with  the  brutes 
and  law  breakers. 

4- 

The  Nicaragua  Canal  Commission 

The  president  has  appointed  the  following  as  mem- 
bers of  the  new  commission  to  determine  the  most  feas- 
ible and  practical  route  for  a  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama:  Rear  Admiral  John  G.  Walker,  U.  S.  N. ; 
Samuel  Pasco,  of  Florida;  Alfred  Noble,  C.  F..,  of  Illinois; 
George  S.  Morrison,  C.  K.,  of  New  York  ;  Colonel  Peter 
C  Hains,  C.  S.  A.  ;  Professor  William  11.  l!urr,  of  Con- 


necticut ;  Lieutenant  Colonel  Oswald  H.  Ernst,  U.  S.  A. 
Lewis  M.  Haupt,  C.  K.,  of  Pennsylvania;  Professor  Emory; 
R.  Johnson,  of  Pennsylvania. 


Washington  (L>.  C.)  Timtt 

The  personnel  of  the  new  Nicaragua  canal  commis- 
sion just  appointed  by  President  McKinley  is  calculated 
to  inspire  public  confidence  that  it  will  prove  an  effective 
body,  and  that  as  a  result  of  its  labors  we  shall  finally 
reach  an  end  of  all  doubts  an  d  contentions  connected 
with  the  great  national  work  upon  which  the  whote 
American  people  are  firmly  and  irrevocably  determined. 
Monopoly,  bribery,  and  corruption,  and  traitorous  con- 
niving with  inimical  foreign  powers  have  combined  to  de- 
feat the  popular  purpose  in  this  matter  for  years  and 
until  the  present  time.  We  do  not  expect  to  see  all  oppo- 
sition wiped  out  even  now.  The  enemies  of  the  great 
American  isthmian  canal  project  are  still  many,  powerful 
and  ready  to  spend  millions  to  prevent  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  work.  They  will  make  a  struggle  to  this 
end  in  the  fifty-sixth  as  they  did  successfully  in  the  fifty- 
fifth  congress. 

But  the  tide  of  national  sentiment  on  the  question 
has  risen  too  high  to  be  stemmed  by  even  the  united 
forces  of  continental  railway  jealousy  and  British  gold, 
and  it  will  be  harder  this  year  than  ever  to  even  secure  the 
least  postponement  of  an  enterprise  which  every  patriotic 
citizen  looks  upon  as  a  necessity  and  a  duty.  When  the 
present  commission  shall  have  performed  its  labors  and 
filed  its  report  no  time  should  be  lost.  The  canal 
should  be  put  under  construction  as  soon  afterward  as 
the  plant  and  the  men  can  be  assembled.  Mr.  McKinley 
will  miss  it  if  he  does  not  make  a  desperate  effort  to  see 
the  work  begun  before  he  leaves  the  White  House  on  the 
fourth  of  March.  1901. 

4- 

Various  Topics 

Secretary  Hay  has  received  a  report  by  cable  from  Bart- 
lett  Tripp,  the  American  member  of  the  Samoan  commission- 
He  reports  that  the  work  of  the  commission  is  proceeding 
smoothly  and  satisfactorily.  , 

The  statue  of  ex-l'resident  Chester  A.  Arthur  was  un- 
veiled last  week  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Madison  square. 
New  York.  Cornelius  N.  Bliss  presided,  Elihu  Root  made 
the  presentation  speech,  Mrs.  John  E.  McElroy,  a  sister  of 
the  ex-president,  unveiled  the  statue,  and  President  Guggcn- 
heimer  ol  the  municipal  council  accepted  it  in  behalf  of  the 
city. 

Springfield  Ripubluan  :  These  elegant  affairs  of  the 
knuckles  happen  quite  frequently  in  the  center  of  American 
civilization.  A  little  cock-fighting  in  Cuba  or  Porto  Rico  is 
now  quite  sternly  forbidden;  it  is  so  immoral  and  degrading, 
and  inconsistent  with  America's  Christian  mission.  It's  a 
question  whether  New  York  doesn't  need  military  rule  as 
much  as  Cuba.  The  game-cocks  of  the  tropics  arc  quite  as 
elevating  as  the  human  roosters  of  the  more  northern  clime. 

Congressman  Richard  I'arks  Bland  died  at  Lebanon,  Mo.. 
June  15.  He  was  born  in  Kentucky  on  August  19.  1835. 
He  received  an  academic  education  and  at  twenty  moved  to 
Missouri.  A  little  later  he  went  to  California,  and  then  to  a  part 
of  Utah  territory  which  is  now  Nevada.  He  practised  law  dur- 
ing this  period,  but  was  also  interested  in  mining  operations. 
In  i8f>5,  he  returned  to  Missouri, and  finallyin  1869 settled  at 
Lebanon,  where  he  practised  law.  He  was  elected  to  con- 
gress in  187-'  and  was  reelected  continuously  until  1894,  when 
he  shared  in  the  general  Democratic  defeat.  He  resumed 
his  seat  in  the  last  congress  and  had  been  reelected  to  the 
next.  Mr.  Hiand's  public  career  was  devoted  almost  solely 
to  the  advocacy  of  silver  and  liat  money.  He  was  commonly 
known  as  ••  Silver  Dick  "  Bland,  and  was  accounted  the  leader 
of  the  ultra-silver  forces  in  the  house  prior  to  1896.  He  was 
talked  01  lor  the  presidential  nomination  by  the  Democrats  at 
Chicago  in  1896.  His  defeat  marked  the  end  of  his  leader- 
ship, which  he  was  unable  to  resume  when  he  reentered  con- 
gress. 
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FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 

The  Working  mens  Compensation  Act  in 
Politics 

Just  prior  to  the  recent  election  (by  a  plurality  of 
600)  of  a  Liberal  from  the  Sauthport  division  of  Lanca- 
shire last  month,  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain  sent  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  a  Unionist  correspondent  : 

In  answer  to  your  letter  I  beg  to  say  that  it  seems  to 
mc  that  the  best  reply  to  the  misstatements  of  the  home 
rule  party  about  the  compensation  act  will  be  found  in 
the  experience  of  the  working  men  themselves.  In  the 
last  six  months  it  is  probable  that  from  sixty  to  seventy 
thousand  workmen  have  received  compensation  under 
that  act  who  formerly  would  have  been  unable  to  claim 
anything  at  all.  The  compensation  act  provides  com- 
pensation for  all  accidents  in  trades  to  which  it  applies. 
These  include  all  the  most  dangerous  occupations,  and 
especially  mining,  quarrying,  railway  work,  engineering 
and  factory  employment.  If  experience  justifies  the  ex- 
pectation of  the  promoters  it  will  no  doubt  be  extended 
in  the  future  to  other  employments.  As  regards  old  age 
pensions,  I  may  remind  you  that  Mr.  Balfour  has  stated, 
in  his  place  in  the  house  of  commons,  that  whatever  may 
be  the  result  of  the  inquiry  now  being  carried  out  by  a 
committee  of  the  house  of  commons,  the  government  will 
endeavor  to  deal  with  the  question  during  the  existence 
of  the  present  parliament.  Considering  that  neither  of 
these  two  great  reforms  has  received  any  practical  support 
from  the  home  rule  party,  that  the  compensation  act  was 
opposed  by  some  of  their  leaders,  while  every  project  for 
old  age  pensions,  has  been  criticised  and  ridiculed  by  them, 
I  do  not  see  any  ground  for  supposing  that  the  principles 
of  either  would  be  advanced  if  the  Radical  party  were 
again  returned  to  office.  On  the  contrary,  we  should 
find  all  social  reforms  once  more  postponed  to  such  ques- 
tions as  home  rule,  local  veto,  and  the  house  of  lords, 
and  the  practicil  legislation  which  has  distinguished  the 
last  few  years  would  give  place  to  the  old  and  futile 
policy  of  "  ploughing  the  sands  "  and  '•filling  up  the 
cup. 

London  Daily  Xrwt 

Mr.  Chamberlain  is  proficient  in  the  art  of  boasting, 
and  he  boasts  very  loudly  about  his  compensation  act 
when  an  election  is  pending.  At  other  times,  when  cor- 
respondents ask  him  inconvenient  questions  about  it,  he 
refers  them  to  the  home  office,  and  says  that  he  is  other- 
wise engaged.  Then  it  is  Sir  Matthew  Ridley's  act,  for 
which  he  really  can  not  be  responsible.  Just  now  it  is 
his  own,  and  he  asserts,  as  "probable"  that  "in  the 
last  six  months  from  sixty  to  seventy  thousand  workmen 
have  received  compensation  under  that  act,  who  formerly 
would  have  been  unable  to  claim  anything  at  all."  Mr. 
Chamberlain  appears  to  have  arrived  at  this  enormous 
figure  by  assuming  that  no  workman  who  recovers  under 
the  compensation  act  could  have  recovered  under  the 
employers'  liability  act  of  1880.  That,  of  course,  is  not 
so.  For  nearly  twenty  years  masters  have  been  liable  to 
their  servants  not  only  for  their  own  negligence,  but  also 
for  the  negligence  of  those  in  authority  under  them.  The 
act  of  18.S0  has  not  been  repealed,  but  many  cases  which 
would  come  under  it  arc  prosecuted  under  the  compensa- 
tion act.  It  does  not  protect  builders  when  the  building 
is  less  than  thirty  feet  high,  and  almost  every  Saturday 
the  court  of  appeal  discovers  some  new  (law  in  it  which 
shuts  out  hundreds  of  workmen.  Mr.  Chamberlain  as- 
serts that  every  project  for  old  age  pensions  has  been 
criticised  and  ridiculed  by  the  "  home  rule  party/'  That 
is  incorrect,  as  are  almost  all  the  statements  in  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  letter.    But  it  is  true  that  only  last  week 


Mr.  Chamberlain  attacked  in  the  most  violent  language 
the  scheme  of  universal  pensions  proposed  by  Mr. 
Charles  Booth. 

London  UtralJ 
At  the  ib86  election  Mr.  Chamberlains  new  allies 
went  out  into  the  country  places  and  said:  "  Why  has 
Gladstone  not  given  you  the  three  acres  and  a  cow  that 
he  promised?  " — and  echo— that  is  to  say  the  man  placed 
at  the  back  of  the  hall — answered  "why?"  .  .  .  The 
electors  at  the  last  general  election  were  certainly  led  to 
expect  pensions— or  "something.''  The  Liberal  govern- 
ment had  hardly  been  in  office  as  many  months  as  the 
Conservatives  have  been  years,  so  if  the  Liberals  were 
responsible  for  the  acres,  surely  the  Conservatives  are 
responsible  for  the  pensions.  And  Mr.  Balfour,  rash 
youth,  has  stated  in  his  place  that  the  thing  is  going  tu- 
be done  ;  therefore  Mr.  Balfour  is  your  man  if  anything 
goes  wrong  and  the  thing  is  not  done.  Mr.  Chamber 
lain  went  off  to  Birmingham  and  left  the  cow  to  look 
for  the  acres.  He  has  gone  off  to  the  colonies  and  left 
the  pensions  to  look  for  Mr.  Balfour. 

+ 

The  New  French  Conquest  of  Canada 

iJiK-bcc  Curresjxmdcnt  New  York  Sun 
So  rapid  is  the  increase  in  the  French-Canadian  popu- 
lation of  the  dominion  that  these  people  have  left  their 
English-speaking  fellow  countrymen  in  a  hopeless  minor- 
ity, even  in  what  were  a  few  years  ago  the  almost  exclu- 
sively F.nglish-speaking  eastern  townshipsof  this  province, 
and  they  constitute  now  a  majority  of  the  population  of 
several  counties  of  eastern  Ontario,  and  have  very  large 
and  promising  settlements  in  western  Ontario,  in  Mani- 
toba, and  in  the  northwest  territories.  The  late  Premier 
Mcrcier's  dream  of  the  establishment  of  a  French  repub- 
lic upon  the  banks  of  the  St  Lawrence  and  the  prevalent 
French-Canadian  belief  in  the  future  destiny  of  the  race 
as  the  controlling  influence  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
continent  stand  a  much  better  chance  of  fulfilment  than 
they  otherwise  would  have  because  of  the  similarity  of  the 
complaints  that  come  from  the  English-speaking  province 
of  Ontario  to  those  that  Emile  Zola  makes  in  respect  to 
France. 

Were  it  not  for  the  remarkably  low  death  rate  of  On- 
tario, the  population  last  year  would  have  stood  still  and 
shown  no  increase  at  all,  while  in  the  province  of  Quebec 
the  birth  rate  was  38.57  per  thousand  of  the  population, 
against  20.9  in  Ontario  and  20.2  in  France.  The  enorm- 
ous birth  rate  in  the  province  of  Quebec  must  not  be  at- 
tributed solely  to  the  simple  manner  of  living  that  marks 
the  majority  of  the  population.  Early  marriages  are  the 
rule,  dictated  by  the  wonderfully  early  development  of  the 
people.  The  rapid  growth  of  vegetation  in  the  short  and 
hot  Canadian  spring  and  summer  finds  its  counterpart  in 
the  early  maturity  of  the  youth  of  the  land.  Many  French- 
Canadian  girls,  1 4  and  1 5  years  of  age,  are  better  deve- 
loped specimens  of  womanhood  than  English  or  Ameri- 
can girls  of  19  or  20. 

The  Mtiervi;  one  of  the  leading  organs  of  French- 
Canadian  public  opinion  in  this  province,  foresees  far- 
reaching  results  from  the  difference  in  the  birth  rates  of 
Ontario  and  Quebec.  " Malihusian  ideas,"  it  savs,  "un- 
fortunately so  widely  spread  throughout  the  United 
States,  have  invaded  Canada  by  way  of  the  largest  provinces. 
Heaven  grant  that  they  may  never  take  a  footing  among 
our  French-Canadian  people,  who  alas !  are  already  not 
entirely  free  from  the  contagion.  It  is  known  that  the 
neighboring  province  is  already  largely  populated  with 
French-Canadians.  Were  it  not  for  our  compatriots,  who 
maintain  the  Ontario  birfhratc  to  somewhat  the  same  level 
as  that  of  France,  that  rate  would  come  down  to  the  level 
and  perhaps  below  the  level  of  Vermont,  Maine  and  New 
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Hampshire.  If  the  conditions  do  not  change,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  gradually  the  province  of  Ontario  will  become 
populated  with  our  compatriots,  and  the  same  thing  may 
perhaps  take  place  in  the  neighboring  states." 

An  apprehension  of  some  such  fate,  at  least  so  far  as  On- 
tario is  concerned,  is  evident  from  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Bryce 
of  the  Toronto  board  of  health,  accompanying  his  report 
of  vital  statistics.  "  It  is  manifest,"  he  says,  "  that  if  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  is  to  fulfil  its  destiny  on  the  American 
continent,  and  play  the  dominant  part  over  inferior  races 
in  the  march  of  progress,  the  exponents  of  its  assumed 
superiority  will  have  to  preach  a  gospel  of  patriotism  to 
which  today  they  seem  singularly  blind.  Social  degene- 
racy has  always  meant  national  decay,  and  it  is  the  sim- 
ple and  moral  citizens  of  today  who  will  hold  the  suprem- 
acy tomorrow. " 

4- 

The  Russo-German  Flirtation 

June  National  A'tvinv,  I/>udon 

Apart- from  the  rumors  circulated  by  mere  sensation 
mongers,  of  which  we  may  expect  a  luxuriant  crop  during 
the  summer,  it  is  evident  that  so  remarkable  a  congress  as 
that  assembled  at  The  Hague  should  give  rise  to  interest- 
ing, and  even  significant  incidents.  There  will  be  abun- 
dant entertainment  and  instruction  to  students  of  foreign 
affairs,  and  probably  some  perturbation  for  statesmen. 
But  may  we  not  dismiss  the  fears  of  the  eminent  cynic 
who  exclaimed,  on  the  arriving  at  the  scene  of  action, 
"Eh  bicn,  nous  voilii  arrives  a  la  veille  Je  la  bataillc?" 
So  far,  the  only  notable  episode  has  been  the  pronounced 
Imitation  between  Russia  and  Germany,  which  caused 
some  moral  discomfort  to  the  French  ally.  This  intrigue, 
fur  what  it  may  be  worth,  was  started  by  Germany,  who 
intermittently  pursues  the  Bismarckian  policy  of  soliciting 
Russia.  At  a  lunch  held  at  Wiesbaden  on  May  18th  in 
honor  of  the  czar's  birthday  the  German  emperor  proposed 
his  brother-monarch's  health  in  enthusiastic  terms,  and 
then  electrified  the  company  by  turning  towards  and  thus 
aprostrophizing  the  Russian  ambassador :  "Honored 
count,  it  is  my  sincere  wish  that  those  two  tried  and  ex- 
perienced statesmen,  Baron  de  Staal  and  Count  Miinster, 
acting  on  the  basis  of  the  old  tradition,  uniting  my 
house  with  that  of  his  majesty  and  the  German  with  the 
Russian  people,  and  acting  on  the  identical  instructions 
fiven  them  by  the  czar  and  myself,  may  so  conduct  the 
conference  that  the  result  will  satisfy  the  czar.  His  ma- 
jesty, hurrah  !"  ThcVewwe  Vretnya  of  St.  Petersburg,  the 
organ  of  the  Russian  Reactionary  party,  immediately  res- 
ponded to  this  overture  by  ostentatiously  reminding  its 
readers  of  an  obscure  fact  which  they  had  probably  for- 
gotten : — "The  North-German  Gazelle  was  the  first  organ 
of  western  Kurope  to  give  a  most  cordial  welcome  to 
the  peace  conference,  opened  on  the  high-minded  initiative 
of  the  Emperor  Nicholas.  The  tone  of  this  welcome  tends 
to  show  that  it  is  the  definite  intention  of  the  German  gov- 
ernment to  promote  the  great  and  sacred  work  initiated 
by  the  emperor  of  Russia.  If  Germany,  on  her  part,  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  Russia,  decides  to  lessen  the  hor- 
rors of  war  by  means  of  previous  arrangements  and  com- 
promises, the  task  will  be  brought  a  step  nearer  its  solu- 
tion." The  German  semi-official  and  inspired  press, 
which  had  been  pouring  daily  douches  of  cold  water 
upon  the  peace  conference,  at  once  changed  its  tactics 
like  a  well-disciplined  regiment,  the  Berliner  Post,  which 
frequently  acts  as  fugleman  to  such  voile  /aces,  going  so 
far  as  to  affirm  that  the  whole  conception  of  the  confer- 
ence was  of  German  origin.  This  attempt  on  the  part  of 
Germany  and  Russia  to  "run"  the  conference,  as  being 
the  only  genuine  friends  of  peace,  caused  no  little  merri- 
ment at  The  Hague.  For  diplomatists  generally  do  not 
tcgard  Russia's  lawless  determination  to  screw  another 
army  corps  out  of  Finland,  or  Germany's  offensive  selec- 


tion of  an  avowed  advocate  of  war  as  one  of  her  peace 
delegates,  as  actions  calculated  to  promote  the  success 
of  the  conference. 

4- 

The  Fall  of  the  Dupuy  Ministry 

Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Eagle 

Another  French  cabinet  has  gone  out  of  existence, 
following  the  course  of  many  a  predecessor.  The  causes 
this  time  are  not  much  more  grotesque  than  the  average. 
When  a  lot  of  typical  royalists  made  a  humorous  effort  to 
slap  the  face  of  the  president  of  France  at  a  race  track, 
the  incident  immediately  precipitated  a  crisis,  and  when 
the  chamber  of  deputies  passed  resolutions  [June  1 2]  to 
the  effect  that  the  police  of  Paris  were  a  tnfle  rude,  M. 
Dupuy  came  to  the  conclusion  that  his  feelings  were  hurt, 
and  that  he  wouldn't  play  any  more,  a  conclusion  which 
he  promptly  communicated  to  the  president.  The  latter 
excused  him  from  further  participation  in  the  French 
political  pastime  of  contributing  to  the  gaiety  of  nations, 
and  M.  Dupuy  and  his  fellow  comedians  in  the  cabinet 
left  the  center  of  the  stage.  It  is  a  reasonably  accurate 
assertion  that  their  successors  will  be  quite  as  funny  as 
M.  Dupuy  and  his  talented  company,  so  that  the  world 
need  not  go  into  mourning  for  a  lost  source  of  innocent 
and  exhilarating  amusement  just  yet. 

Chicajjo  (III.)  Keeord 

That  an  effort  to  protect  the  life  of  the  president 
should  require  a  tremendous  showing  of  police  and 
troops,  and  that  as  a  result  of  this  display  of  force  a  poli- 
tical crisis  should  follow,  may  be  taken  as  indicative  of 
the  feverish  condition  into  which  the  French  republic  has 
worked  itself.  The  president's  trip  to  Longchamp  was  a 
triumph  for  him,  and  the  demonstration  in  his  honor 
shows  that  loyalty  to  the  republic  is  still  strong.  In  al- 
most any  other  nation  the  episode  would  have  terminated 
there,  with  general  confidence  that  the  political  equili- 
brium had  been  restored.  On  the  plea  that  undue  harsh- 
ness had  been  used  by  the  police,  however,  the  issue  came 
before  the  chamber  of  deputies,  and  the  cabinet,  after  the 
passage  of  a  resolution  which  was  objectionable  to  it, 
promptly  resigned.  The  demonstration  at  Longchamp, 
at  least,  seems  to  give  assurance  that  French  popular  feel- 
ing is  not  to  be  turned  against  the  republic  by  the  efforts 
of  disloyal  aristocrats  and  army  worshipers.  The  crowd 
which  formerly  insulted  Loubet  at  Auteuil  was  a  handful 
compared  with  the  throng  which  cheered  him  at  the  other 
racecourse.  So  long  as  the  people  remain  loyal  and  the 
man  in  the  president's  chair  is  so  level-headed  and  cour- 
ageous as  Loubet  appears  to  be,  it  will  be  right  to  expect 
that  France  finally  will  emerge  in  safety  from  the  entire 
series  of  wrangles  precipitated  by  the  Dreyfus  case. 

The  Financial  Outlook  in  Spain 

June  Bankers'  Magtitinr.  New  York 
Senor  Villaverde,  the  new  Spanish  finance  minister,  is 
credited  with  the  opinion  that  an  increased  revenue  of 
92,000,000  pesetas  (Si 8,coo,ooo)  would  balance  the 
budget,  even  with  the  assumption  of  the  colonial  debts 
and  the  obligations  growing  out  of  the  war  with  the 
United  States.  This  is  an  optimistic  view  and  is  not  fully 
shared  by  foreign  observers.  The  recent  volume  of  re- 
ceipts is,  however,  an  encouraging  feature  of  the  situation. 
The  receipts  for  the  nine  months  ending  with  March  were 
724,518,437  pesetas  ($140,000,000  at  gold  parity),  which 
is  99,836,226  pesetas  more  than  the  collections  for  the 
same  period  in  1 89S.  It  is  declared  by  the  Madrid  cor- 
respondent of  I ' Kconomiste  A'uropeen  that  these  figures  in- 
dicate collections  for  a  year  amounting  to  966,000,000 
pesetas.  This  would  be  200, 000, coo  pesetas  beyond  the 
old  average  of  receipts.  A  deduction  of  100,000,000 
pesetas  for  transient  receipts  during  the  past  nine  months 
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would  still  afford  a  monthly  average  of  69,300,000 
pesetas  and  an  annual  total  of  831,600,000  pesetas. 
The  correspondent  of  the  French  journal  adds  : 

This  simple  computation  shows  that  the  budget  problem 
is  far  diflerent  from  thai  which  certain  pessimists  have  formu- 
lated. The  ministry  of  finance  is  able  to  base  its  calculations 
upon  a  revenue  of  900,000,000  pesetas,  for  certain  receipts 
present  efficient  elasticity  to  afford  a  larger  revenue  than  that 
which  they  now  give.  It  may  be  added  that  capital  abounds 
and  that  the  resources  of  the  country  tend  to  develop  con- 
siderably. 

M.  E.  Fourmer  de  Flaix,  in  the  Revue  des  lianques, 
estimates  that  there  will  be  a  deficit  of  210,000,000 
pesetas,  which  might  be  reduced  to  1 15,000,000  by  sus- 
pending the  sinking  fund  requirement.  He  does  not 
believe  that  this  amount  can  be  raised  by  new  direct 
taxes.  He  favors  a  charge  of  twenty- five  or  thirty  per 
cent  upon  the  bond  holders  which  he  believes  would 
not  do  them  serious  injustice,  in  view  of  present  quota- 
tions. 

+ 

Various  Topics 

M.  Deschanel.  president  ol  the  French  chamber  of  depu- 
ties since  last  summer,  has  already  smashed  three  bells  in 
calling  members  to  order.  The  bell  he  began  with  had  lasted 
unhurt  from  the  beginning  ol  the  third  republic.  ..TZZm 

Vienna  Volksttitung  At  a  time  when  the  small  states 
are  destined  to  be  absorbed  by  the  large,  the  Transvaal  can 
not  escape  the  fate  in  store  for  it,  vi/.,  that  of  falling  into  the 
hands  of  England. 

The  English  house  of  commons  has  decided  by  a  vote  of 
179  to  77  that  women  shall  not  be  eligible  as  mayors  of  Lon- 
don, and  by  a  vole  of  15$  to  I  24  lhat  they  shall  not  hold  the 
office  of  alderman. 

About  a  hundred  peers  and  membcrsof  the  house  of  com- 
mons met  last  week  and  discussed  the  proposition  looking  to 
the  construction  of  a  tunnel  between  England  and  Ireland. 
The  Marquis  ol'  Londonderry,  who  presided,  detailed  the 
most  likely  route  from  Porto  Bello  to  Magce  island,  a  distance 
ol  twenty-four  miles.    The  tunnel  would  cost  £  1 0,000,000. 

The  correspondent  of  the  London  Times  at  St.  Petersburg 
writes  that  the  condition  of  several  provinces  of  east  European 
Russia  is  worse  than  it  was  during  the  famine  of  1891  and 
1892.  -  Quite  half  a  population  of  11,000,000,"  he  says,  ••  arc 
undergoing  terrible  sufferings,  starvation  and  disease.  The 
authorities  everywhere  appear  incapable  and  unprepared  to 
deal  with  the  calamity.  Money  is  squandered  in  absurdly 
high  pay  to  reliel  agents,  and.  owing  to  the  high  prices  which 
the  government  charges  for  seed  corn.no  encouragement  is 
given  the  peasants  to  till  the  ground." 

British  Afedical  Journal :  "Truth  will  out,"  says  the 
proverb  ;  and  now,  alter  many  days,  it  has  come  out  about 
the  plague  in  India,  the  channel  being  a  gentleman  whom  we 
regret  to  be  unable  to  describe  more  particularly  than  as  "  a 
medical  practitioner  of  Bombay, "  This  Daniel  drew  up  a 
statement  of  his  views  for  the  edification  of  the  special  com- 
mission. The  document  is  to  the  following  effect :  "  I  do  not 
think  it  [the  plague]  was  imported  in  Bombay  from  Hong 
Kong  or  anywhere  else.  I  attribute  three  sources  of  causes 
of  outbreaks  of  plague  in  Bombay  .  The  predisposing  cause 
was  the  Bombay  municipality ;  the  exciting  cause  was 
nature  herself  ;  the  aggravating  cause  was  the  plague  com- 
mittee."   Nothing  could  be  more  terse  or  more  definite. 

London  Truth  :  It  is  admitted  that  the  Mahdi's  head  was 
struck  off  the  corpse,  and  that  after  various  persons  had  ob- 
tained a  toe,  or  a  linger,  or  some  such  horrible  memento,  the 
mutilated  remains  were  thrown  into  the  Nile.  It  was  stated 
that  the  head  was  sent  to  England,  but  whether  this  was  the 
case  is  not  absolutely  clear.  Be  this  as  it  may,  when  there 
was  an  outburst  of  indignation  in  regard  to  the  desecration 
of  the  corpse,  we  were  informed  that  the  head  had  reappeared, 
and  had  been  buried.  What  had  happened  in  the  meanwhile? 
What  became  of  it  between  the  striking  off  the  corpse  and  its 
burial?  Has  Lord  Kitchener  been  called  upon  to  explain? 
Has  the  foreign  office  or  the  war  oltice  asKcd  for  an  explana- 
tion?   If  neither,  why  neither  ? 
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The  Obligation  Due  to  City  Life 

IxuiKm  Sprctator.    Condensed  for  Pum  It:  OPINION 

The  question  suggested  by  the  proposed  removal  of 
Tudor  house  is  an  important  one.  We  do  not  believe  in 
taking  up  either  a  merely  sentimental  ormcrely  a  utilitarian 
view  of  such  a  question.  We  quite  admit  that  the  living  have 
claims  which  must  be  superior  to  those  of  the  dead.  The 
world  was  made  for  those  who  are  alive  in  it ;  and  if  it  is 
found  that  the  health  or  convenience  ol  the  living  is  being 
seriously  injured  by  the  existence  of  any  ancient  relic,  we 
fully  agree  that  the  relic  must  give  way  to  the  plain  interests 
of  flesh  and  blood.  What  we  do  insist  on  is,  that  if  the  work 
of  destruction  is  proved  to  be  needful,  manifestly  better 
buildings  shall  be  erected  on  the  empty  site,  or  else  that 
the  space  so  secured  shall  be  planted  with  trees  and  made 
glad  with  flowers  and  water,  so  that  the  city  shall  have  a 
new  asset  in  every  respect  worthy  of  its  life  and  more  val- 
uably than  the  old.  If,  however,  we  do  not  take  up  a 
merely  sentimental  position  as  regards  past  relics,  still 
less  are  we  prepared  to  go  with  the  utilitarians  tn  flinging 
everything  venerable  away  for  the  sake  of  temporary  ob- 
jects, generally  associated  with  gain. 

Passing  from  the  question  of  this  mean  between  utili- 
tarianism on  the  one  hand  and  vague  sentimentalism  on 
the  other,  we  should  like  to  say  something  on  the  general 
problem  of  city  life.  It  can  not  be  doubted  that  town  life 
constitutes  a  terrible  drain  on  health,  especially  on  the 
nervous  part  of  our  organization.  We  will  not  go  into  the 
question  of  whether  it  was  intended  by  nature  that  man 
should  live  in  huge  agglomerations  of  millions  of  mortals. 
At  present  the  tendency  is  all  that  way,  and  we  must 
admit  with  regret  that  the  worst  results  are  produced  in 
England.  At  any  rate,  with  one  or  two  exceptions  in 
America,  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  such  hideous, 
such  uninteresting  places  for  human  beings  to  live  in  a> 
some  of  our  towns.  One  returns  from  most  continental 
cities  to  London,  and  surveys  the  long  dreary  reaches  ol 
dingy  little  houses  and  unlovely  streets  in  which  you  may 
walk  for  miles  without  finding  a  single  object  of  interest 
or  beauty,  with  a  heavy  sinking  of  the  heart.  It  is 
all  so  sordid,  so  terrible  in  its  griminess.  If  only  the 
houses  could  have  been  kept  clean  outside  and  trees  more 
freely  used  in  the  streets,  one  might  make  a  shift  to  ap- 
prove  of  it  all  on  some  fine  day  when  the  sun  was  shining 
and  a  pure  breeze  sweeping  through  the  heart  of  t'ne 
mighty  mass.  But  alas !  the  smoke  has  stained  the  cheap 
bricks  to  a  dirtier  hue  than  city  ever  knew  since  the 
builders  of  Shinar  reared  their  towers  into  the  sky  and 
created  for  us  city  life.  The  corner  public-house  presents 
the  sole  sign  of  color  or  of  life  to  be  seen  in  a  thousand 
dingy  streets.  Feeling  the  influence  of  it  all  as  one  looks 
upon  it  in  the  passing  train,  one  can  not  help  reflecting; 
how  this  universal  meanness  must  inevitably  stamp  itsell 
on  the  life  of  the  victims.  One  never  feels  great  sorrow 
for  the  poor  of  Rome  or  some  mouldering  Spanish  city, 
for  in  the  glorious  light,  the  color,  the  ancient  monu- 
ments, one  feels  there  are,  or  ought  to  be,  great  compen- 
sations,— though  doubtless,  it  is  as  hard  to  go  to  bed 
supperlcss  in  Salamanca  as  in  Southwark.  One  feels  one- 
self that  one  would  rather  face  poverty  in  one  of  those 
warm,  sleepy,  decaying  towns  than  in  our  leaden,  feature- 
less, machine-like  cities. 

One  of  our  first  problems,  therefore,  as  a  people,  is  to 
arrest  the  decline  w  hich  seems  inevitable  in  city  life  when 
left  to  itself.  Much  can  be  done  here  by  voluntary  means, 
both  by  association  of  neighbors  and  by  wealthy  people 
who  have  hearts  to  feel  and  imagination  to  conceive  the 
effect  of  monotonous  town  life  lived  all  the  year  round  on  1 
character  and  physique.    If  a  new  open  space  is  to  be  -f 
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cured,  it  seems  the  plain  duty  of  the  wealthier  residents  to 
find  the  money  for  securing  it,  and  to  move  the  local 
authority  to  take  timely  action  so  as  to  save  any  natural 
beauty  from  the  speculative  builder.  And  it  is  on  the 
need  of  spaces  as  primary  that  we  most  insist. 

We  need  not  dilate  on  the  urgent  need  of  the  improve- 
ment of  London's  water  supply.  But  one  thing  might  be 
said  on  that  theme.  In  many  continental  cities,  notably 
in  that  remarkable  city  of  Budapest  where  so  many  bold 
experiments  arc  made,  the  water  is  passed  over  ice  so  that 
it  w  delivered  cold  and  refreshing,  as  water  ought  to  be. 
It  seems  strange  that  the  greatest  city  in  the  world  should 
be  so  indifferent  as  to  the  supply  of  attractive  water,  and 
that  in  a  place  where  good,  cheap  and  harmless  wine,  like 
tbat  of  Rome,  can  not  of  course  be  had.  Wc  are  not, 
however,  dealing  with  details  ;  what  wc  arc  endeavoring 
to  do  is  to  impress  the  fact  that,  as  city  life  is  so  exhaust- 
ing and  artificial,  it  involves  new  demands  on  the  part  of 
the  people  which  must  be  met  and  satisfied  if  our  city 
population  is  not  to  "  dwindle,  peak  and  pine  ''  under  its 
hard  and  monotonous  environment.  The  nearest  ideal 
of  a  modern  town  is  one  like  Copenhagen,  full  of  water 
and  greenery.  But  then  we  all  can  not  have  picturesque 
quays  and  canals.  We  must  do  what  we  can,  and  we 
must  do  it  quickly  before  our  natural  resources  are  wasted, 
and  before  the  builder  has  made  of  our  remaining  green 
spaces  and  fine  old  trees  a  mournful  desolation.  Let  us 
above  all  preserve  the  old  whenever  possible,  improve  the 
new,  and  send  purifying  currents  of  air  and  water  through 
the  homes  of  our  town  populations.  Even  did  no  other 
reason  exist,  it  will  pay  us  to  do  so.  The  source  of  na- 
tional prosperity  is  a  strong,  healthy  population.  The 
greatest  source  of  moral  and  material  decadence  is  a  pop- 
ulation an*mic  and  slum-bred. 

+ 

A  Typical  Anarchist 

Crsare  Lombroso.  in  June  ApfUlan's  Popular  St  it  net  Monthly, 
New  York,  Condensed  for  Public  Opinion 
Luigi  Luccheni,  assassin  of  the  empress  of  Austria, 
is  the  illegitimate  son  of  a  Parmesan  servant  now  living 
in  America,  and  her  master,  who  lived  in  the  Parmesan 
territory,  a  priest,  unbalanced  and  intemperate.  The 
child,  abandoned  in  Pans,  was  sent  to  his  native  country 
and  placed,  till  he  was  nine  years  old,  with  a  Parmesan 
family  named  Monici.  of  whom  the  father  was  a  shoe- 
maker, very  poor  and  intemperate,  and  the  mother 
immoral.  After  he  was  nine  years  old  he  was  put  with  a 
family  named  Nicasi,  good  people,  but  very  poor — peas- 
ants, or  rather  mendicants,  so  that  he  too  became  a  men- 
dicant, wandering  with  his  comrades  through  the  streets 
and  pilfering  till  he  was  thirteen  yeaTs  old.  When 
twelve  years  old  lie  went  to  school,  where  he  appeared 
bright  but  impulsive,  and  on  one  occasion  in  his  anger 
destroyed  the  portrait  of  the  king.  From  the  age  of 
fourteen  to  that  of  nineteen  he  was  a  servant.  One  day, 
irntated  because  he  had  been  denied  some  permission, 
he  abruptly  took  his  leave,  declaring  that  he  was  not  born 
to  be  a  servant,  and  returned  to  Switzerland  to  work  as  a 
marble  polisher. 

Luccheni  is  a  man  of  medium  stature,  about  1.63 
metre,  with  very  thick,  light  chestnut  hair,  stout,  with 
dark-gray,  half-closed  eyes,  roundish  cars,  heavv  eyebrows, 
voluminous  cheek  bones,  and  jaw  prognatic,  low  fore- 
head, very  brachyccphalic  (cephalic  index  88).  He  has, 
therefore,  a  number  of  characteristics  of  degeneration 
common  to  epileptics  and  insane  criminals.  I  have 
recently  studied  an  cpileptoid  degenerate  who  has  a  sound 
mind,  and,  at  least  in  his  normal  state,  is  quiet  and  gen- 
tle. But  as  soon  as  he  has  taken  hardly  more  than  ninety 
grammes  of  alcohol  <t/>°  proof)  he  becomes  a  wild  anar- 
chist, with  fierce  impulses  and  hallucinations,  of  which 


he  has  no  recollection  two  hours  afterward,  or  even 
charges  them  to  his  comrades.  In  this  case  a  double 
personality  is  revealed,  the  demonstration  of  which  is 
completed  by  alterations  of  the  visual  field  and  of  the 
touch.  We  have  in  Luccheni  a  degenerate  and  probably 
epileptic  person  descended  from  an  alcoholic  father. 
Although  he  affirms  that  he  is  not  insane  or  a  criminal 
born,  he  is  a  little  of  both,  for  he  is  epileptic  and  hysteri- 
cal. Suspected  by  his  comrades  of  not  being  zealous 
enough,  and  also  perhaps  of  being  a  spy,  he  decided  to 
strike  a  blow  against  some  prince  ;  he  chose  the  empress 
as  his  victim  possibly  because  he  had  suffered  his  first 
annoyance  in  Austria. 

Luccheni's  surroundings,  the  atmosphere  in  which  he 
lived,  largely  influenced  him  toward  the  crime  he  com- 
mitted. "  A  good  fifth  of  the  population  of  Italy  are 
still  living  in  a  savage  state,  dwelling  in  cabins  that  the 
Papuans  would  not  live  in,  accommodating  themselves 
to  a  food  which  the  Shillooks  would  refuse,  having  a 
vision  and  an  idea  of  the  world  not  much  more  ample 
than  that  of  the  Kaffirs,  and  running  over  the  land 
desiring  and  seeking  servitude."  It  may  be  added  that 
it  is  because  of  this  condition — that  is,  of  the  defective 
civilization  that  results  from  it — that  there  is  everywhere 
a  weakened  revulsion  and  diminished  horror  at  blood- 
crimes,  so  that  there  are  now  sixty  homicides  for  every 
one  hundred  thousand  inhabitants. 

We  may  learn  from  this  w  hat  the  true  remedies  should 
be.  The  idea  of  conquering  anaichy  by  killing  anarchists 
is  not  valid,  because  every  epileptic  has  another  ready  to 
take  his  place,  because  anarchistic  crimes  are  to  a  great 
extent  simply  indirect  suicides,  and  because  anarchists 
think  as  little  of  their  own  lives  as  of  the  life  of  another. 
It  is  rather  necessary  to  change  the  direction  of  the  dis- 
ease by  changing  the  miserable  conditions  in  which  it 
originates.  Typhus,  cholera,  and  plague,  it  is  true, 
attack  chiefly  the  poor,  but  from  these  the  contagion 
extends  also  to  the  rich  ;  and  from  the  unhealthy  habita- 
tions in  which  the  rich  man  permits  beggars  to  crowd  and 
suffer,  the  miasm,  as  if  in  revenge,  is  propagated  to  mar- 
ble palaces.  That  imbecile  idea  of  some  European 
nations,  who,  instead  of  disinfecting  the  medium,  find  it 
better  to  put  down  the  doctors  who  propose  remedies, 
can  not  make  itself  at  home  except  among  people  who 
are  destined  to  perish. 

+ 

A  Swiss  Housekeeping  School 

Hkshiktta  A.  Kki.iy,  in  the  June   Ctntury.    Condensed  for 
Puhmc  Opinion 

The  professional  housekeeping  school  in  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  is  one  of  the  six  different  classes  into  which 
the  government  schools  are  divided  for  pupils  after  they  pass 
out  of  the  primary  schools,  at  twelve  and  thirteen.  The 
object  of  the  housekeeping  school  is  to  familiarize  young 
girls  with  all  the  domestic  occupations,  to  teach  them 
habits  of  work  and  order  and  economy,  and  make  them 
understand  all  that  is  noble  and  beneficent  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  humble  duties  of  domestic  life.  The 
theoretical  courses,  occupying  thirteen  hours  weekly,  are 
French,  German,  arithmetic,  accounts,  commercial  geo- 
graphy, elementary  science,  domestic  economy,  and  hy- 
giene. The  practical  courses,  occupying  seventeen  hours 
a  week,  are  drawing,  geometry,  cutting,  making  and 
mending  of  garments,  embroidery,  washing  and  ironing, 
cleaning  stains,  cooking,  and  gymnastics. 

On  entering  the  kitchen  I  noticed  the  menu  for  the 
day  :  "  Soupe  au  cresson,  omelette  au  lard,  pommes  de 
terre  frites,  crofites  a  la  confiture."  Twenty-four  pupils 
were  preparing  it.  Mile.  Boujon  invited  me  to  remain 
to  dinner  and  test  their  work.  The  room  was  large,  well 
lighted,  and  well  ventilated,  with  four  stoves,  two  for 
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coal  and  two  for  gas.  The  equipment  included  four  long 
tables,  all  the  appurtenances  of  a  good  kitchen,  and  mural 
charts  to  serve  as  guides.  The  domestic  economy  charts 
illustrated  the  exact  manner  in  which  animals  used  for 
food  should  be  cut,  and  offered  the  following  injunc- 
tions : 

As  thou  catest.  so  thou  workest.  An  irregularly  and 
badly  fed  workman  wastes  his  capital  and  gains  no  interest. 

The  blood  is  the  master  builder  ,  the  albumin  is  the  build- 
ing-stone. 

The  dearest  food  is  not  always  the  most  nourishing. 
Other  charts, by  diagrams,  variously  colored,  with  scale  at- 
tached, indicated  the  relative  nutritive  elements  of  the  prin- 
cipal foods  and  drinks,  and  the  normal  elementary  rations 
according  to  age  and  occuption  ;  also  the  total  compara- 
tive nutritive  value  of  the  principal  foods  and  drinks,  in 
relation  to  both  weight  and  price.  From  one  1  copied 
the  following  estimate  of  the  monthly  expenses  or  three 
families  having  an  income  of  only  twenty  dollars.  The 
estimate  is  made  for  a  household  of  six  persons  :  i,  for 
a  family  abstaining  from  alcoholic  drinks  ;  2,  for  a  family 
using  alcoholic  drinks  moderately  ;  3,  for  a  family  whose 
head  is  addicted  to  the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks. 


1 

2 

3 

Food 

$1 1.60 

$  10.00 

$8.00 

Clothes 

2.80 

2.80 

2. OO 

Heating  and  lights 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

Alcoholic  drinks 

.00 

l.fto 

6.00 

Lodgings 

3.60 

3  60 

2.00 

Personal  expenses 

.40 

.40 

1.00 

Education  j 
Incidentals    and  in-  > 

.60 

.60 

.00 

suranc*  \ 

520.00 

$20.00 

$20.0 

Imagine  the  happy  result  of  the  practical  application 
of  such  instruction  in  an  honest  laborer's  home. 

The  Tea  Saloon 

A  "  tea  saloon  "  has  been  opened  at  No.  76  Allen 
street,  New  York,  the  cast-side  home  of  the  Church  army. 
The  institution  is  unique,  and  promises  to  be  a  success. 
H.  H.  Hadley  is  lay  director  for  and  general  of  the  Church 
army.  Some  time  ago  it  occurred  to  Mr.  Hadley  that  he 
could  diminish  the  trade  of  several  of  the  low-class  saloons 
that  infest  Allen  street  all  about  the  mission.  The  tea 
saloon  is  the  outcome.    Mr.  Hadley  say  : 


Not  one  in  a  thousand  working  men  or  women  who  send 
three  times  a  day  for  a  pint  of  beer  ever  have  $10  accumulated 
at  once,  yet  they  send  cash  for  beer  at  eight  cents  a  pint  (and 
get  no  ice) — 24  cents  per  day— 57.20  per  month,  making 
$87.60  a  year.  Now.  lor  every  laboring  man  or^washerwoman 
in  the  vicinity  who  will  stop  drinking  beer,  ale.  wine,  whiskey, 
gin  or  any  other  strong  drink  and  send  to  this  saloon  for  tea 
instead,  we  will  send  it  to  them  as  an  experiment  hot  or 
cold,  as  they  desire), and  they  may  pay  us  the  eight  cents  a  pint 
for  tea,  which  they  have  been  paying  for  the  beer— 24  cents 
per  day  -we  will  lake  their  first  24  cents  and  add  a  dollar  to 
it,  and  open  a  special  account  lor  them  in  their  name  with  the 
savings  bank  ol  their  choice,  so  that  no  one  but  they  or 
their  heirs  can  draw  the  money,  and  they  cannot  draw  it 
until  the  end  of  the  year.  During  the  year  the  24  cents  per 
day  which  they  lormerly  paid  lor  beer,  shall  be  faithfully  de- 
posited for  them  in  said  bank  by  our  tea  missionaries,  who 
attend  to  their  orders,  and  the  book  will  be  shown  to  them 
daily. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  (with  the  dollar  we  first  advanced 
to  start  the  account)  they  will  have  to  their  credit  $88.60  and 
interest.  The  Church  army  will  add  to  this  deposit  $1 1 .40. 
and  hand  the  customer  their  bank-book  with  a  credit  ol  $100 
for  them  to  draw  at  their  pleasure  and  use  as  they  please. 
Besides  this,  for  the  first  hundred  who  wish  thus  to  pledge 
themselves,  there  will  be  no  charge  made  for  the  tea,  which 


will  be  cheerfully  donated  as  an  encouragement  for  temper- 
ance and  the  perfecting  of  the  experiment. 

The  saloon  is  open  from  six  in  the  morning  till  twelve 
at  night,  and  sells  hot  or  cold  tea  at  one  and  two  cents  a 
cup,  or  five  cents  with  a  sandwich  or  a  piece  of  pie. 
New  York  Sun 

The  new  saloon  is  not  based  upon  strictly  business 
principles.  It  has  not  been  opened  on  account  of  any 
known  especial  demand  for  tea,  but  as  a  philanthropic  and 
semi-charitable  enterprise,  with  the  purpose  of  weaning 
topers  from  their  more  stinging  cups  and  addicting  them 
to  tea.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  these  regrettable  persons 
will  decline  to  be  turned  from  the  error  of  their  ways  by 
the  new  venture,  however,  that  the  frequenters  of  the 
liquor  saloons  will  not  desert  them  for  the  sake  of  fre- 
quenting the  tea  saloons,  while  these  are  conducted  on  a 
philanthropic  basis.  If  a  tea  habit  can  be  cultivated  and 
become  powerful  enough  to  cause  a  general  demand  for 
tea,  the  liquor  saloons  will  keep  tea  just  as  they  now 
keep  various  other  temperance  drinks.  The  tea  tippler  had 
rather  tipple  in  a  place  where  nobody  is  trying  to  do  good 
to  him  or  influence  his  habits.  To  be  sure,  so  long  as  the 
tea  saloon  sells  good  tea  more  cheaply  than  it  can  be  had 
elsewhere,  the  tea  saloon  business  will  be  good  for  the 
customers,  but  that  it  will  have  much  effect  on  the  class 
of  persons  it  is  designed  to  reach  is  improbable. 

Columbus  (O.)  Dispatch 
As  a  practical  way  of  grappling  with  the  evil  of  intem- 
perance, the  new  plan  commends  itself  to  those  who 
realize  how  much  time,  money  and  energy  have  been 
wasted  in  impractical  movements. 

+ 

Various  Topics 

The  class  in  philanthropic  work  to  be  conducted  by  the 
charity  organization  society  of  New  York  city  during  six 
weeks  has  begun.  The  program  for  the  first  week  includes 
interesting  addresses  from  representative  workers. 

Mrs.  A.  E.  Paul,  who  was  inspector  of  street  cleaning  in 
the  first  ward  of  Chicago  during  the  previous  city  administra- 
tion, has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  streets  in  the  first 
ward.  She  has  full  control  ofstreetand  alley  cleaning,  removal 
of  garbage,  paving  and  street  repairs.  She  also  will  assist  the 
superintendent  of  parks  in  arranging  playgrounds  for  children 
in  the  poorer  districts  of  the  city. 

City  and  State,  Philadelphia  :  favorable  as  were  the 
returns  last  year  for  the  cultivators  of  vacant  city  lots,  the 
managers  of  the  association  expect  them  to  be  even  more 
favorable  the  present  year.  Then  140  families  received  $400 
for  every  $1.00  of  expense  ;  it  is  hoped  that  this  ratio  can  be 
increased  to  $5.00  or  $8.00  to  $1.00  this  year,  and  perhaps 
eventually  to  a  tenfold  or  even  twenty-fold  increase.  The  as 
sociation  secures  the  ground  from  the  owners,  has  it  plowed, 
harrowed,  and  fertilized,  all  ready  for  use  ;  then  furnishes 
seed,  with  instruction  as  to  planting.  The  cultivators  raise 
what  they  wisji.and  have  the  whole  crop  to  dispose  of  as  they 
like.  In  th*  two  years  of  this  vacant  lots  movement  in  Phila- 
delphia, during  the  first,  a  quarter-acre  garden  cost  $17  anil 
yielded  $60  ;  last  year,  while  the  yield  was  the  same,  the  con 
was  but  $13;  and  this  year  it  is  expected  to  be  only  $io. 

Indep,  ndent :  The  committee  which  met  the  other  day  in 
this  city  to  consider  the  tenement  house  question  made  some 
suggestions  that  ought  to  be  followed  out  in  all  cities  where 
slums  exist.  As  the  whole  tenement  house  problem  is  » 
problem  of  the  proper  distribution  of  light  and  air,  the  con- 
ference urged  amongother  things  that  all  halls  or  stairs  should 
open  directly  on  the  street  or  yard  ;  no  window  should  open 
on  any  shalt  less  than  eight  feet  wide  in  any  part  ;  no  tene 
ment  should  exceed  six  stories  ;  all  should  be  fireproof ;  alt 
should  have  bathing  facilities  ;  the  roof  should  be  made  flat 
so  that  the  children  could  use  it  as  a  playground  ;  and  all  tbe 
halls  should  be  light  enough  to  read  in  them  during  the  day- 
time. It  should  be  remembered  in  connection  with  the  de- 
mand for  bathing  facilities  that  the  report  of  the  Gilder  tene- 
ment house  committee  in  1894  showed  that  out  of  a  popula- 
tion of  255,033  persons  embraced  in  the  investigation  ow. 
three  hundred  and  six  had  access  to  bathrooms. 
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Soft  Fuel  and  Smoke  Consumption 

From  a  Report  by  Frank  H.  Mason,  Consul  General  to 
Germany 

Industrial  economists  in  Germany  are  just  now  greatly 
interested  in  the  development  of  an  invention  which 
promises  to  solve  more  effectively  than  has  been  done 
hitherto  the  problem  of  consuming  bituminous  coal, 
slack,  sawdust  and  other  inferior  forms  of  fuel  without 
smoke  and  under  conditions  of  extreme  economy.  The 
process  consists  simply  in  distributing  heated  and 
slightly  compressed  air  through  hollow  grate  bars  to 
the  whole  lower  surface  of  the  furnace,  which,  being 
injected  upward  through  the  mass  of  burning  fuel, 
secures  equal  and  perfect  combustion  and  -an  intense, 
regular  heat  from  materials  that  would  not  be  available 
if  burned  by  ordinary  methods.  In  view  of  the  extraor- 
dinary interest  which  attaches  to  this  subject  and  its 
prospective  importance  in  abating  the  smoke  nuisance 
in  cities  and  bringing  into  use  vast  quantities  of  material 
which  arc  now  practically  worthless,  I  have  visited  the  in- 
stallation in  Berlin  and  this  is  what  was  there  exhibited  : 

The  two  boilers  are  of  the  ordinary  flue  pattern,  placed 
side  by  side  and  their  furnaces  separated  by  a  dividing 
wall,  so  that  one  can  be  thrown  out  of  use  or  turned  on, 
as  occasion  mav  require.  The  furnaces  are  about  10  by 
4  feet  in  area,  and  the  smoke  passes  by  subterranean  flues 
10  a  stack  chimney  standing  in  a  central  court  and  rising 
above  the  roof  of  the  building.  Near  the  furnaces  is 
located  an  ordinary  fan  blower,  driven  by  an  electrical 
motor  of  one-half  horse-power,  the  speed  of  which  is 
easily  controlled  and  which  drives  the  air  through  a  six- 
inch  pipe  into  a  hollow  iron  chamber  about  ten  inches 
deep,  which  forms  the  front  section  of  the  hearth  of  the 
furnaces.  Into  this  air  chamber  is  lilted  one  end  of  the 
hollow  grate  bars,  which  are  about  two  and  one-half 
inches  in  diameter,  extend  backward  the  length  of  the 
furnace  and  are  supported  by  the  ordinary  bearings  at  the 
farther  end.  These  hollow  grate  bars  are  round  on  the 
bottom,  but  at  the  top  arc  hexagonal,  presenting  three 
faces,  each  pierced  with  holes  about  two  inches  apart  and 
beginning  with  a  caliber  of  one-eighth  of  an  inch,  which 
increases  slightly  throughout  the  length  of  the  bar,  to 
equalize  the  discharge  of  air  from  the  gradually  decreasing 
pressure  within. 

The  hollow  grate  bars  are  laid  about  six  inches  apart, 
and  there  is  placed  between  each  pair  three  solid  triangu- 
lar bars,  which  assist  in  sustaining  the  weight  of  the  burn- 
ing fuel.  The  air  being  forced  by  the  fan  blower  into  the 
hollow  chamber  is  there  heated  from  the  fire  on  its  upper 
surface,  then  passes  into  the  hollow  grate  bars  and  is  in- 
jected upward  in  three  rows  of  jets,  one  vertical,  and  two 
inclined  to  right  and  left,  so  that  the  entire  under  surface 
of  the  burning  mass  resting  on  the  grate  is  fed  constantly 
by  jets  of  fresh  heated  air,  which  generate  from  the  most 
ordinary  grades  of  fuel  an  intense  white  heat,  which  can 
be  perfectly  controlled  by  regulating  the  speed  of  the  fan 
blower  and  produce  a  combustion  so  natural  ami  perfect 
that  the  smoke  is  entirely  consumed. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit  the  fuel  in  use  was  what  is 
known  as  "coaksgries"  or  coke  dust,  the  fine  slack  that 
comes  from  screening  gas  coke,  the  scraping  of  retorts, 
etc.,  which  has  hitherto  been  regarded  as  worthless 
except  for  ballasting  roads  and  footpaths.  The  bed 
of  burning  fuel  was  maintained  over  the  surface  of 
the  grate  about  five  inches  deep,  and  the  fire  was  white, 
intense  and  evenly  distributed.  The  air  current  being 
stopped,  the  fire  at  once  dropped  to  a  reddish  tinge  and 
began  to  smoke. 

Mr.  Corneliuss  original  invention  contemplated  re- 


enforcing  the  combustion  by  impregnating  the  injected 
air  with*  small  proportion  of  cheap  oil  gas  ;  but  experience 
soon  taught  that  pure  heated  air  was  quite  sufficient,  and, 
farther,  that  the  air  chamber,  instead  of  being  located  at 
the  front  end  of  the  furnace,  should  be  at  the  rear  or 
farther  end  from  the  door,  where  the  heat  is  most  intense, 
and  whence  the  current  in  the  grate  bars  is  injected  for- 
ward— that  is,  in  a  direction  opposite  to  the  draft  of  the 
furnace  itself.  With  an  apparatus  so  simple  and  natural 
in  principle  as  this,  some  surprising  results  have  been 
already  obtained,  although  the  practical  application  of 
the  process  is  in  its  infancy.  The  proprietor  of  the  hotel, 
who  has  had  the  apparatus  in  use  since  December,  gives 
it  the  highest  approval,  stating  deliberately  in  his  certifi- 
cate that  it  has  reduced  by  three- fourths  bis  outlay  for 
fuel,  worked  with  efficiency  at  all  times,  and  completely 
eliminated  the  smoke  and  soot  which  formerly,  when  the 
best  Silesian  lump  coal  was  used,  blackened  the  walls  and 
floors  of  the  hotel  court,  forming  a  nuisance  of  which  his 
guests  frequently  complained.  The  fuel  cost  of  running 
the  engines,  month  by  month,  as  compared  with  the  pre- 
vious year,  has  been  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  fuel  cost 
for  the  same  boiler,  engine  and  electric  current,  generated 
with  Silesian  lump  coal. 

From  the  standpoint  of  general  utility,  the  advantages 
which  seem  to  have  been  secured  by  this  system,  and 
which  will  render  it  important  to  the  United  States,  may- 
be summarized  as  follows  : 

1  The  smokeless  consumption  of  bituminous  slack 
and  other  waste  of  mines  and  coke  works  in  cities  and 
towns. 

2  The  use  for  steam  and  heating  purposes  of  the  low- 
est grades  of  western  bituminous  coals,  peat,  rawdust, 
etc.,  and  the  vast  mounds  of  anthracite  waste  that  now 
encumber  the  mining  districts  of  Pennsylvania. 

3  In  naval  vessels,  notably  torpedo  boats,  to  secure 
such  complete  consumption  of  bituminous  fuel  as  to  elim- 
inate smoke,  which  serves  to  indicate  the  presence  and 
location  of  a  war  vessel  to  an  enemy. 

It  will  be  understood  that  while  any  fuel — lump  or 
nut  coal,  for  instance — burns  fiercely  on  a  Cornelius 
grate,  perfect  combustion  with  consumption  of  smoke 
gases  requires  the  fuel  to  be  pulverized,  so  that  for  naval 
purposes  lump  coal  would  have  to  be  crushed  in  order  to 
secure  the  best  results. 


The  Tuberculosis  Congress 

Berlin  Corres|>omlent  Si.  Louif  (Mo.)  GUht~Dtmocrat 
The  "congress  for  combating  tuberculosis  as  a 
national  disease,"  which  closed  May  27,  can  not  be  said 
to  have  given  any  very  encouraging  results.  Statistics 
showing  the  prevalence  of  consumption  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  were  repeated  with  monotonous  insistence,  but  no 
effccti%c  means  of  eradicating  the  dread  malady  was 
brought  to  light.  Of  the  2,500  members  of  the  congress 
about  180  were  delegated  by  foreign  governments  at  the 
invitation  of  the  organizing  committee  ;  the  remainder 
were  chiefly  medical  men  interested  in  sanatoria  and 
health  resorts,  which  derive  their  prosperity  from  invalid 
visitors.  Many  of  the  "scientific"  communications 
presented  to  the  congress  were  unblushing  self-advertise- 
ments. Medical  men  practising  in  seaside  stations  re- 
commended the  balmy  sea  air  and  deprecated  the  fact 
that  many  invalids  are  sent  to  die  in  the  mountains,  while 
representatives  of  the  mountain  resorts  spoke  as  scornfully 
of  the  marine  stations.  Perhaps  less  petty  though  not 
less  painful  was  the  duel  between  the  partisans  of  the 
treatment  of  consumption  by  drugs  and  the  advocates  of 
purely  hygienic  methods.  The  latter  declared  that  drugs 
and  serums  kill  the  patient  long  before  they  can  have  any 
effect  on  the  microbe.    While  Professor  Robert  asserted 
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that  there  is  no  specific  remedy  for  tuberculosis,  Doctor 
Brieger,  the  head  of  the  Berlin  institute  for  infectious  dis- 
eases, maintained  exactly  the  opposite,  declaring  that 
Professor  Koch's  tuberculins  are  specific  remedies. 

Berlin  Correspondent  New  York  Sun 
Professor  Rudolph  Virchow,  who  got  a  great  ovation, 
made  an  important  address  on  the  causes  of  infection, 
lie  declared  that  the  fears  entertained  in  regard  to  the 
meat  of  cattle  which  suffered  with  tuberculosis  were  some- 
times exaggerated,  as  the  flesh  of  the  parts  not  actually 
affected  was  in  no  sense  dangerous.  On  the  other  hand 
the  question  of  the  danger  in  milk  was  much  more 
serious.  A  single  cow  could  depopulate  whole  villages 
and  the  only  radical  cure  was  to  kill  the  infected  animal. 
Sterilizing  the  milk  was  by  no  means  an  absolute  protec- 
tion. He  believed  that  just  as  the  war  on  trichinosis 
was  carried  to  a  successful  issue  the  struggle  with  tuber- 
culosis would  also  be  successfully  settled,  but  the  inter- 
vention of  legislation  was  certainly  necessary. 

Dr.  Curschmann,  the  first  lecturer,  pointed  out  that  a 
complete  cure  was  in  a  sense  extremely  rare,  but  the  ces- 
sation of  the  destructive  process,  amounting  to  a  cure, 
was  not  infrequent  in  modern  treatment.  He  estimated 
the  cures  as  reaching  twenty  per  cent.  An  important 
thing,  he  said,  was  to  deal  with  the  disease  in  the  early 
stages.  After  a  certain  point,  when  the  secondary  infec- 
tion set  in,  there  was  no  reasonable  hope  of  a  cure.  He 
thought  it  doubtful  whether  the  climate  exercised  any 
great  influence  on  the  disease,  though  pure,  fresh  air  and 
not  too  sudden  changes  in  the  weather  were  desirable 
where  a  cure  was  possible. 

Dr.  §rieger  deli%ered  a  lecture  on  Dr.  Koch's  tuber- 
culin, both  the  old  preparations  and  the  later  ones,  and 
showed  that  the  pessimistic  reaction  against  the  specific 
treatment  which  followed  the  enthusiasm  created  by 
Koch's  discoveries  after  the  first  failures  was  unjustified. 
Tuberculin  was  undoubtedly  a  strong  healing  power  if  the 
course  of  treatment  was  persisted  in.  even  in  cases  where 
the  secondary  infection  had  already  set  in.  He  said  that 
in  any  case  it  was  invatuable  as  a  means  of  diagnosis, 
discovering  the  tuberculosis  even  in  the  earliest  stages. 

4* 

Weapons  in  the  War  on  Bacteria 

Or.RAi  n  McCarthy,  in  the  June  Cfumtau^uan,  Meadville.  Con- 
densed  for  Pi  bi  l<:  Opinion 
The  use  of  disinfectants  and  antiseptics  is  more  or 
less  common  in  households.  Disinfectants  kill  bacteria  ; 
antiseptics  prevent  bacterial  growth.  The  best  disin- 
fectants or  germicides  are  (t)  steam  under  pressure  ;  (2) 
plain  steam  or  boiling  water  ;  (3)  direct  sunlight ;  (4) 
corrosive  chemicals.  Steam  under  pressure  of  one  at- 
mosphere fifteen  pounds  per  square  inch  will  kill  any 
known  germ  or  spore  in  fifteen  minutes.  Boiling  water 
or  plain  steam  will  kill  any  germ  in  less  than  half  an  hour, 
but  the  spores  are  more  resistant.  To  insure  killing  the 
spores  repeat  boiling  two  or  three  times  at  intervals  of 
twenty-four  hours.  Steam  or  hot  water  are  the  only 
reliable  germicides  for  infected  woolen  garments,  mat- 
tresses, etc. 

Direct  sunlight  is  slow  but  sure  death  to  every  species 
of  bacteria.  The  best  chemical  germicides  are  corrosive 
sublimate  in  water  1:1000;  carbolic  acid,  five-per-cent 
solution  ;  copper  sulphate,  ten-per-cent  solution  ;  and 
formic  aldehyde  gas,  or  fourper-cent  water  solution. 
Formic  aldehyde  is  a  cheap  and  very  efficient  germicide 
and  is  rapidly  coming  into  extensive  use.  It  is  sold  in 
the  drug-stores  under  the  proprietary  name  of  formalin  in 
the  shape  of  a  forty- per  cent  aqueous  solution,  and  as 
crystalized  "pastils."  The  pastils  are  vaporized  over  an 
alcohol  lamp,  and  the  gas  produced  held  in  a  closed 
room  or  box  for  ten  or  twenty-tour  hours.    Any  known 


germ  unless  protected  by  thick  cloth  is  destroyed  by  such 
gas  in  twenty-four  hours  or  less. 

The  best  antiseptics  are  as  follows  :  (1)  temperatuie 
below  35°  Fahrenheit;  (2)  salicylic  acid,  ten  grains  to 
quart  ;  (3)  borax,  sixty-four  grains  to  quart  ;  1,4)  soda- 
carbonate  or  bicarbonate,  forty-eight  grains  to  quart. 
These  chemicals  are  not  harmless  when  mixed  with  food 
materials  and  they  should  not  be  used  for  such  a  purpose. 
A  saturated  solution  of  refined  sugar  or  salt  is  also  an 
antiseptic  of  some  value. 

People  who  suffer  from  decaying  teeth  may  be  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  bacteria  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  mis- 
chief. In  fact  it  was  in  the  tartar  from  human  teeth  and 
matter  extracted  from  a  hollow  tooth  that  Lecuwenhoek 
first  discovered  bacteria.  If  any  one  will  take  a.  flamed 
needle  and  with  it  scrape  from  his  teeth  a  little  "  tartar,' 
rub  this  up  in  a  little  boiled  and  cooled  water,  and  ex- 
amine a  drop  with  a  good  compound  microscope  magni- 
fying not  less  than  five  hundred  diameters  he  will  learn 
something  to  his  advantage  and  probably  insure  the  im- 
mediate purchase  of  a  new  tooth-brush'!  There  are 
numerous  dental  powders  on  the  market  under  various 
fancy  names  but  borax  or  salicylic  acid  is  the  basis  of 
most  of  them.  There  is  no  better  or  safer  tooth-wasb 
than  the  solutions  of  borax  and  salicylic  acid  given  above. 
These  are  perfectly  safe  when  the  mouth  is  well  washed 
after  using  them. 

To  conclude,  for  protecting  the  household  from  the 
work  of  bacteria  we  can  not  be  too  fastidious  about  per- 
sonal cleanness,  nor  too  free  in  the  use  of  light  and  heat 
to  destroy  and  cold  to  repress  bacterial  life. 

+ 

Alcohol  as  Food 

Hartford  (Conn.)  Timet 

Experiments  on  the  effects  of  alcohol  on  the  human 
system  have  been  conducted  by  Professor  Atwater  of 
Weslcyan  university  under  conditions  better  calculated 
to  furnish  accurate  results  than  those  before  employed. 
His  conclusions  are  substantially  those  held  by  most  well 
informed  physicians,  but  will  be  particularly  offensive  to 
such  prohibitionists  as  prefer  to  make  their  own  guesses 
and  then  have  laws  passed  on  the  basis  that  these  guesses 
are  proved  facts.  Professor  Atwater's  experiments  were 
conducted  with  the  respiration  calorimeter.  Briefly,  it  is 
an  air-tight  chamber  in  which  the  subject  of  the  experi- 
ment is  placed.  The  food,  drink  and  air  supplied  to  him 
arc  measured  and  weighed,  and  so  are  all  waste  products, 
including  the  air  expelled  from  his  lungs.  The  present 
experiments  on  the  effects  of  alcohol  were  conducted 
under  the  auspices  of  the  committee  of  fifty  for  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  drink  problem,  and  they  go  to  show 
that  alcohol  is  a  food,  not  of  the  kind  which  builds  up 
the  body  and  keeps  it  in  repair,  but  that  which  supplies 
energy  for  warmth  and  work. 

The  experiments  showed  that  the  alcohol  used  was 
burned  in  the  body  as  completely  as  bread  or  meat,  that 
the  potential  energy  of  the  alcohol  was  transformed  into 
heat  and  muscular  power,  and  that  alcohol  retarded  the 
waste  of  tissue  as  effectively  as  corresponding  amounts  of 
sugar  and  starch.  All  this  does  not  mean  that  alcohol  it 
necessarily  desirable  for  common  use,  but  it  docs  dispose 
of  some  of  the  objections  to  that  use  which  have  weighed 
with  conservative  people.  Professor  Atwater  points  out 
that  when  taken  in  large  quantities  its  action  upon  the 
brain  and  heart  is  such  as  to  counteract  its  food  value, 
although  "  unquestionably  it  is  used  by  many  people  in 
small  quantities  without  harm,  and  often  with  positive 
benefit.  "  The  calorimeter  experiments  at  Weslcyan  have 
attracted  much  interest  and  attention,  but  this  latest 
one  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  all,  and  in  some 
respects  may  be  considered  the  most  important. 
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Electric.Trcatment  of  Gout 

Eltrtrical  Review.  NVw  York 
Mr.  Fournicr  d'Albe  makes  the  following  abstract  of  a 
recent  communication  to  the  Academic  dts  Sciences:  If  gout 
is  an  auto-toxication  due  to  retardation  of  nutrition  and 
consequent  alteration  of  the  tissues,  especially  the  joints, 
any  measure  which  increases  the  local  nutrition  must 
have  some  prospect  of  being  beneficial.  Such  measures 
must  aid  the  tissues  in  carrying  the  nutritive  process  to  its 
legitimate  stages  without  producing  intermediate  products 
which  are  insoluble  in  the  organic  media.  They  must 
also  tend  to  eliminate  the  urates  and  other  products  al- 
ready deposited,  and  thus  restore  the  member  to  its  healthy 
condition.  T.  Guilloz  has  achieved  good  results  by  the 
electrolytic  transport  of  lithium  across  the  affected  joint. 
He  employs  strong  currents,  reaching  one  hundred  and 
fifty  or  even  two  hundred  milliamperes,  and  passes  them 
for  twenty  or  thirty  minutes.  If  the  bones  are  not  suffer- 
ing from  chronic  osteitis,  there  is  a  rapid  diminution  of 
pain  and  a  permanent  improvement  in  the  condition  of 
the  joint.  At  the  same  time  there  is  a  reaction  upon  the 
general  nutrition  ;  it  is  accelerated,  and,  in  the  case  of 
obesity,  tends  to  a  decrease  in  weight.  The  author  has 
applied  the  same  treatment  to  chronic  rheumatism,  but 
without  obtaining  any  satisfactory  results.  The  cure 
should  be  combined  with  D'Arsonval's  system  of  "auto- 
conduction." 

+ 

Various  Topics 

An  anti-spitting  ordinance  went  into  effect  last  week  in 
Hoboken,  X.  J.  The  ordinance  prohibits  spitting  in  all  pub- 
lic places  except  into  cuspidors,  which  are  to  be  furnished  by 
the  city.  The  penalty  for  the  first  offense  is  Sio.  For  the 
second  offense  the  tine  is  $25. 

It  is  announced  that  the  royal  academy  of  sciences  of 
Turin  will  award  in  1903  the  first  Vallauri  prize  for  the 
most  important  work  on  physical  science  published  during 
the  four  preceding  years.  The  value  of  the  prize  is  about 
$6,000,  and  it  is  open  to  all.  Professor  Tomasso  Vallauri, 
who  died  in  1897,  left  his  whole  estate  to  the  Turin  academy 
for  the  establishment  of  two  prizes,  one  for  scientific  research 
and  the  other  for  the  study  of  Latin  literature. 

Cassier's  Magatine  :  Admiral  MakarofT  concludes,  so  we 
are  told  in  Nature,  that  an  ice-breaking  steamer  of  20,000 
horse-power  would  overcome  all  the  difficulties  which  polar 
ice  may  oppose  to  her  progress.  The  distance  between  the 
latitude  of  780  N.  to  the  pole  being  seven  hundred  and 
twenty  miles,  he  calculates  the  various  speeds  at  which  such 
a  steamer  could  make  her  way  through  ice  of  various  thick- 
nesses from  four  to  seven  feet,  and  he  finds  that  the  total  dis- 
tance could  be  covered  in  twelve  days. 

Dr.  A.  E.  Austin  expresses  the  opinion  in  the  Boston 
Medical  ami  Surgical  Journal  that  much  of  the  inorganic 
iron  administered  to  persons  is  not  absorbed.  To  prove  his 
point  he  experimented  on  dogs,  and  he  draws  the  following 
conclusions  :  That  inorganic  iron,  as  represented  by  ferrous 
sulphate  is  non-absorbable;  that  albuminates  and  peptonates 
of  iron  are  absorbable,  but  to  a  limited  extent;  that  organic 
iron,  of  which  hematin  and  hemoglobin  arc  representatives, 
furnishes  the  most  easily  absorbable  and  most  valuable  of  all 
iron  preparations. 

Industrie*  and  Iron  :  An  electrical  audiphone  suitable 
for  people  afflicted  with  deafness  has  been  invented  by  Mr. 
R.  Hutchison,  of  Mobile,  Ala.  It  is  intended  that  the  instru- 
ment should  enable  deal  people  to  hear  sounds  like  people  of 
normal  hearing,  and  to  train  their  cars  to  hear  without  the 
instrument.  It  consists  of  two  rubber  ear  pieces,  held  to- 
gether by  means  of  a  spring  like  the  shape  of  a  receiver  used 
by  telephone  girls,  which  fits  over  the  cars,  and  there  is  a 
metal  breastplate,  on  which  is  fixed  in  front  of  the  mouth  of 
the  wearer  a  transmitter.  The  transmitter  is  of  rubber,  and 
arranged  so  that  it  can  be  turned  towards  the  mouth  of  the 
wearer  or  away  from  him,  and  become  a  receiver.  There  is 
a  switch  on  the  breastplate  to  cut  off  the  current,  and  cut  it 
in,  so  that  the  wearer  can  only  hear  the  instructor  or  his  own 
voice  and  those  of  the  remainder  of  the  class. 
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RELIGIOUS 

The   Origin   of  Spiritualism 

The  conversion  of  Professor  James  H.  Hyslop,  of 
Columbia,  to  spiritualism  (or  spiritism)  has  occa- 
sioned some  comment  in  the  newspaper  press,  all  un- 
complimentary to  the  professor  of  ethics,  logic,  and 
psychology.  Professor  Hyslop's  article  on  Immortality 
and  Psychical  Research  was  condensed  in  Ptnuc  Opinion 
of  June  15,  and  in  the  Sun  the  writer  is  quoted  as  saying 
that  his  prcccdessors  failed  to  convince  the  world  "simply 
because  they  failed  to  reduce  the  thing  to  a  scientific 
basis.  Furthermore,  their  so-called  facts  were  not  ob- 
tained, as  I  sec  it,  in  a  thorough,  scientific  way.  Again, 
they  did  not  lay  their  whole  proof  before  the  world, 
as  I  shall  do."  Of  course,  Professor  Hyslop's  "spirit- 
ism" is  of  a  brand  very  different  from  that  originated  by 
the  Fox  Sisters,  but  theirs  is  the  accepted  article.  Some- 
thing about  the  Foxes  and  their  methods  is  told  by 
William  B.  Phillips  in  the  Independent.  We  condense  as 
follows  : 

Fifty  years  ago  modern  spiritualism  arose  near  and  in 
Rochester,  in  New  York.  There  were  three  Fox  sisters — 
namely,  Mrs.  Leah  Fish,  a  young  widow;  Margaret,  better 
known  as  Maggie  ;  and  Catherine,  also  known  generally  as 
Kate.  Leah  was  a  half-sister  and  much  older  than  Maggie 
and  Kate,  and  evidently  an  experienced  woman.  Maggie 
was  born  in  1836,  and  therefore  could  only  be  from  twelve 
to  thirteen  years  of  age  when  the  mysterious  noises  were 
first  heard  at  Hydesville,  Wayne  county,  N.  Y.,  in 
1848.  Kate  was  younger  by  nearly  three  years. 
The  young  sisters  were  merely  children;  dwelt  upon  by 
spiritualistic  believers  as  showing  that  they  were  too 
young  to  practise  deception. 

All  three,  Leah,  Maggie  and  Kate  are  dead.  Al- 
though Leah  was  much  less  known  to  the  public  in  the 
inception  and  progress  of  spiritualism  than  her  sisters,  she 
had  nevertheless  most  to  do  with  working  up  and  carrying 
on  the  so-called  spirit  manifestations.  She  was  a  shrewd, 
cunning,  and  determined  woman.  Her  little  sisters  were 
completely  under  her  control,  as  also  was  the  mother,  who 
was  a  plain,  uncultivated,  good-natured  and  credulous 
country  woman.  Maggie,  in  later  years,  speaking  one 
day  to  me  of  the  credulity  of  the  "old  spiritualists," 
as  she  called  them,  told  me  that  her  mother  even  was  a 
believer  in  spiritualism  and  died  believing  in  it,  so  well 
were  the  secret  practices  of  her  children  kept  from  her. 

The  so-called  phenomena  arose  at  the  house  of  Michael 
Weekman,  village  of  Hydesville,  Wayne  county,  N.  Y. 
Weekman  heard  mysterious  noises  or  knockings  at  his 
door.  It  was  an  old  dilapidated  building,  lie  left  it  in 
1847,  and  then  the  Fox  family  went  to  live  there.  They 
reported  that  mysterious  sounds  were  heard  by  them  in 
the  house  in  March,  1848.  Mrs.  Fox  thus  relates  her  ex- 
perience: 

The  noises  seemed  to  be  in  one  of  the  bedrooms  and 
sounded  as  if  some  one  was  knocking  on  the  lloor  or  moving 
chairs.  The  girls  (Maggie  and  Kate),  who  slept  in  the  other 
bed  of  the  room,  heard  the  noise  and  tried  to  make  a  similar 
noise  by  snapping  their  fingers.  As  fast  as  the  youngest  one 
made  the  noise  with  her  hands  or  fingers  the  sound  was 
followed  up  in  the  room,  it  making  the  same  number  of  noises 
the  girl  did.  When  she  stopped  it  stopped.  The  other  girl 
then  spoke  in  sport  and  said,  ••  Now,  do  just  as  I  do.  count 
one,  two,  three,  four,  etc.."  she  striking  one  hand  in  the  other 
at  the  same  time.  The  blows  which  she  made  were  repeated 
as  before,  blow  after  blow.  She  then  began  to  be  startled. 
I  then  said  to  the  noise,  ••  Count  ten  in  the  same  way,"  it 
making  ten  strokes.  The  ages  of  the  children  were  rapped 
out.  I  asked  if  it  were  a  human  being  making  the  noise,  but 
no  response  came.  I  asked  if  it  were  a  spirit  to  signify  by 
two  sounds  and  two  were  made. 
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A  few  months  after  these  alleged  manifestations  the 
Fox  family  removed  from  Hydesville  to  Rochester,  where 
they  resided  with  the  half-sister.  The  rappings  continued 
and  other  people  began  to  have  like  rappings.  Generally 
the  rappings  of  the  Fox  sisters  were  only  heard  when  they 
were  together.  They  went  to  Auburn  and  other  places  in 
that  section  of  New  York,  where  in  1849  they  made  their 
"manifestations"  before  an  audience  in  a  public  hall. 
In  May,  1850,  they  went  to  New  York  city,  where  their 
proceedings  became  the  topic  of  much  public  discussion. 
At  the  same  time  spiritualist  "mediums"  sprung  up  in 
many  different  parts  of  the  country,  the  business  having 
become  too  enticing,  with  prospects  of  profit,  to  escape 
adventures  in  it. 

When  spiritualism  had  become  a  flourishing  business 
Maggie  and  Kate  used  to  make  noises  by  snapping  their 
toe  and  finger  joints  ;  Maggie  especially  was  an  adept  in 
thus  making  distinct  and  sharp  sounds,  and  a  spiritualistic 
revival  commenced.  Leah  perceived  that  by  proper 
management  the  sensation  that  had  been  started  could  be 
made  profitable,  and  having  taken  charge  of  Maggie  and 
Kate  she  had  absolute  control  over  them.  After  entering 
upon  a  course  of  deception  they  could  not  for  their  own 
sakes  confess  they  were  or  had  been  deceivers.  One  day 
I  asked  Maggie  why  she  had  gone  back  to  spiritualism 
after  having  become  a  Catholic.  She  replied  she  had  to 
do  something  for  a  living,  and  then  added,  with  much 
disgust:  "The  old  fools,  they  will  have  it."  Kate  Fox  went 
to  England  some  time  about  1 87 1 ,  and  there  married  a  Mr. 
Jencken,  a  barrister  of  the  Temple  and  an  accomplished 
man,  but  a  spiritualist.  When  Leah  married  Mr.  Under- 
bill, a  man  in  a  good  position,  and  she  was  well  provided 
for,  she  abandoned  spiritualism  as  a  business.  Maggie 
went  to  England  in  September,  1876.  From  a  letter  to 
me,  dated  London,  December  6th,  1877,  referring  to  her 
brother-in-law,  there  is  the  following  : 

Jencken.  withal,  is  a  fanatic,  and  of  all  things  on  earth  I 
detest  fanatics  the  most.  Have  you  read  of  the  slaughter  ol 
the  Philadelphia  spiritual  fanatics  ?  Only  imagine  their  in- 
vented spirit  names,  as  in  the  list  are  Billy  the  boot-black. 
Red  Cloud,  Spirit  Water,  etc., etc.  They  had  the  nameof  the 
Blessed  Virgin.  What  old  fools'.  One  of  the  faithful  was  a 
Mr.  S.,  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  of  Philadelphia.  He  has 
spent  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  his  great  effort  after 
Tkl'  l  H.  and  at  last  he  has  got  it  —  and  as  the  niughty  little 
boys  in  the  street  say,  he  has  got  it  bad.  Pardon  me  for 
stooping  so  low  as  to  quote  the  language  of  the  naughty  street 
boys,  but  it  comes  in  so  apropos  that  I  can  not  help  it. 

All  the  sisters  being  now  dead  there  is  no  reason  why 
their  deceptions  should  not  be  made  public  by  one  who 
knew  them  and  their  practices. 

4- 

A  Blacklist  of  Ministers  Proposed 

Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Timet 

The  Christian  Aihucatc  olfcrs  a  somewhat  startling 
suggestion  when  it  proposes  a  "moral  clearing-house  for 
the  churches " — literally  a  blacklist  for  ministers  dis- 
credited by  reason  of  grave  misconduct.  In  the  seven 
great  Protestant  denominations  of  the  United  States  there 
are  now  105,461  ministers.  In  this  vast  army  it  is  not 
surprising  that  there  are  some  who  have  "stolen  the  livery 
of  heaven  to  serve  the  devil  in  it."  Since  men  first  wor- 
shipped, religion  has  been  used  by  the  depraved  as  a  con- 
venient cloak  for  crime  and  the  church  has  always  suffered 
for  the  sins  of  those  who  have  made  it  the  instrument  of 
unholy  purposes. 

The  Christian  Advocate  frankly  declares  that  the  num- 
ber of  ministerial  crimes  is  rapidly  increasing.  "We 
hesitate  to  say  it,"  adds  the  Advocate,  "  because  of  the  use 
made  of  it  by  malignant  opponents  to  religion  :  but  it  is 
undeniable  and  the  rate  of  progress  is  rapid.  When  a 
minister  is  tried,  unless  he  is  personally  unpopular,  his 


friends  rally  to  his  supp  >n  ;  communities  are  greatly  ex- 
cited, the  daily  press  interferes  and,  according  to  the  pre- 
judices or  prepossessions  of  the  management,  may  help 
the  guilty  to  escape,  or  greatly  embarrass  the  defense  of 
the  innocent.  Sometimes  the  press  materially  aids  in  the 
conviction  of  the  guilty.  The  churches  hate  scandal  so 
much  that  if  they  can  induce  the  accused  to  take  his  de- 
parture they  thank  fortune  that  thev  have  escaped  the 
responsibilities  of  a  trial.  Defendants  willing  to  take 
such  a  method  are  presumptively  guilty.  The  denomi- 
nations seem  to  be  satisfied  if  they  are  well  rid  of  a  sus- 
pect, and  it  is  astonishing  what  flimsy  defenses  will  some- 
times turn  the  heads  of  a  religious  body  ;  while  sympathy 
for  the  obviously  guilty  is  occasionally  so  marked  as  to 
develop  a  suspicion  of  the  morale  of  those  who  seem  so 
devoid  of  the  hatred  of  evil,  which  is  a  concomitant  of 
the  law  of  God.    Cum  mtcens  absofoiture  judex  damnatur." 

The  Adtxicatf  points  out  that  even  where  an  offending 
minister  is  expelled  by  his  church  or  allowed  to  retire 
under  fire  and  sinks  into  oblivion  for  a  season,  he  is  likely 
to  reappear  as  a  curse  to  some  other  denomination. 
Sometimes  he  is  even  recognized  by  another  conference, 
diocese,  association  or  presbytery  of  his  own  denomina- 
tion and  how  to  prevent  this  is  a  puzzling  problem. 
"Great  scoundrels  have  left  our  own  body,"  says  the  Ad- 
vacate,  "and  are  now  occupying  positions  in  other  de- 
nominations, and  we  could  give  a  list  of  Congregational, 
Presbyterian,  Episcopal  and  Baptist  ministers,  disgraced 
in  their  own  bodies,  who  have  subsequently  found  their 
way  into  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church."  The  Advocate- 
suggests  as  a  remedy  that  each  denomination  have  a 
general  secretary  to  whom  shall  be  reported  every  act  of 
expulsion  from  pulpits  of  that  denomination  and  that  this 
information  be  regularly  exchanged  among  the  churches. 
In  other  words,  a  general  blacklist  of  unfrocked  ministers 
is  provided  for.  If  the  lists  were  made  complete  and  regu- 
larly exchanged,  it  is  hard  to  see  where  there  could  be  an 
opportunity  for  the  practice  of  deception  and  imposition 
complained  of.  Weak,  erring  human  nature  manifests 
itself  in  the  holy  calling  as  in  every  other  walk  of  life,  and 
the  churches  owe  it  to  themselves  as  organizations  and  to 
their  tlocks  as  sacred  charges  to  weed  out  the  unworthy. 

+ 

The  Church  as  a  Business  Institution 

Philadelphia  Sunday  S.kxx>i  Tim.s.    Condensed  for  Pvtttic 

OriNION 

The  conception  of  a  local  church  as  a  business  insti- 
tution seems  far  removed  from  the  ideal  presented  by  the 
primitive  congregations  of  apostolic  Christianity.  Those 
little  gatherings  of  devout  men  and  women  in  the  upper 
chambers  of  private  houses,  or  in  groves,  or  in  under- 
ground grottoes,  praying,  singing,  and  partaking  in  fer- 
vent rhapsody  of  the  communion  meal,  have  little  sugges- 
tion of  a  trading-house.  Yet  they  meant,  indeed,  what 
we  call  "  business,  "  and,  if  a  local  church  loses  the  zeal 
and  passion  which  characterized  the  early  Christians  and 
made  them  swift  messengers  of  the  evangel  to  friends, 
neighbors,  and  distant  lands,  and  angels  of  relief  to  the 
sick  and  suffering,  it  fails  in  the  purpose  of  its  existence, 
and  is  already  passing  into  a  moribund  condition.  An 
assembly  of  believers  organized  together  constitutes,  from 
one  point  of  view,  a  business  institution  whose  success  or 
failure  depends  upon  the  application  of  principles  used  in 
trade.  The  same  kind  of  efficiency  is  required  in  the 
store  and  in  the  church.  Great  Christian  organizers  like 
Mr.  Moody  have  by  nature  gifts  which,  applied  with  the 
same  energy  to  material  affairs  which  they  have  given  to 
religions,  would  have  made  them  merchant  princes  or 
railway  magnates.  The  divine  spirit  uses  natural  talents, 
but  does  not  create  them.  Holiness  in  every  calling  is  a 
real  help.    Humility,  the  divinest  of  Christian  attributes, 
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gives  one  sometimes  an  increase  of  power  almost  equal 
to  a  new  endowment.  Yet  the  fact  still  remains  true  that 
the  influence  of  the  spirit  docs  not  give  a  new  capacity, 
however  it  may  arouse  latent  energy.  The  successful 
merchant  realizes  that  he  is  faced  by  a  condition,  and  not 
a  theory.  He  therefore  is  both  conservative  and  progres- 
sive. He  holds  old  customers  by  appreciating  old  habits 
and  tastes,  and  he  wins  new  ones  by  regarding  new  no- 
tions. 

The  local  church  is  confronted  with  the  same  problem. 
The  old  members  must  be  held.  New  ones  must  be 
gained.  The  desire  of  men  for  the  gospel  must  be  met, 
and  their  unwillingness  to  receive  the  gospel  must  be 
overcome.  Fundamentally  this  latter  is  the  work  of  the 
spirit.  But  the  spirit  works  through  methods  of  trade. 
This  does  not  mean  that  the  flaunting  advertisement  is  to 
be  used  by  the  church.  The  lingering  life  of  little  re- 
ligious enterprises  is  largely  due  to  the  vitality  of  sectar- 
ianism ;  but  in  the  realization  of  Christ's  prayer  that  his 
disciples  may  be  one,  the  sectarian  spirit  is  surely  pass- 
ing. People  will  go  to  church  more  and  more  where 
all  their  needs  are  most  abundantly  met.  The  problems 
also  before  a  church  and  a  store  are  very  similar.  They 
are  both  required  to  meet  the  wants  of  people  and  to 
create  wants  in  people. 

Capital  also  is  necessary  for  nearly  every  business  en- 
terprise, and  likewise  for  a  church.  The  larger  the  field 
of  a  church  or  of  a  mercantile  house,  the  greater  also 
must  be  the  financial  support  and  outlay.  The  same 
push  and  energy  arc  needed  in  one  case  as  in  the  other, 
and  the  same  careful  study  of  means  and  methods. 
Christian  workers  would  do  well  also  to  consider  the 
business  man's  recognition  of  the  value  of  reiteration. 
God  has  allowed  no  royal  road  for  success,  either  in  trade 
or  in  the  church.  The  merchant  has  already  found  that, 
if  competition  is  the  life  of  trade,  it  is  also  the  death  of 
sowe  business  firms,  and  he  is  learning  the  better  way  of 
cooperation  or  combination.  However  much  evil  there 
may  be  in  the  trust,  it  recognizes  one  sane  way  of  doing 
business.  The  same  principle  applied,  in  many  places, 
to  churches,  would  enable  the  people  to  be  far  better  ac- 
commodated in  buildings  and  served  from  the  pulpit. 

+ 

Ratio  of  Priests  and  People  in  the  Philippines 

Brvan  J.  Clinch,  in  the  June  Cathelie  World,  New  York.  Kxccrpt 
The  "swarms  of  lazy  friars"  that  form  a  picturesque 
if  rather  unkindly  feature  of  so  many  pen  pictures  of  the 
Philippines  are  even  more  mythical  than  the  exorbitant 
fees  collected  by  them.  The  official  records  of  both  the 
religious  orders  and  the  government,  published  long  be- 
fore Dewey  entered  Manila  bay,  show  that  in  no  Catholic 
country  is  the  number  of  priests  so  small,  compared  with 
the  population,  as  in  the  Philippines.  The  priests  are 
fewer  than  in  almost  any  diocese  in  the  United  States 
compared  with  its  Catholic  population.  In  1846  the 
whole  clergy  of  the  islands  only  numbered  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  eighty-eight  priests  between  all  the  orders  and 
seculars  combined.  The  secular  clergy  amounted  to 
seven  hundred  and  seventy-three,  of  whom  about  one- 
half  is  of  the  native  races.  These  had  charge  of  a  popu- 
lation of  over  1, 100,000.  The  secular  priests  of  the 
Philippines  are  almost  exactly  in  the  same  proportion  to 
the  population  as  are  the  priests  in  Chicago,  which  cer- 
tainly is  not  the  happy  hunting  ground  of  swarms  of  idle 
clergymen. 

The  argument  is  far  stronger  in  the  case  of  the 
"friars."  The  whole  number  in  the  Philippines,  Caro- 
lines, and  Ladrones  was  only  twelve  hundred  and  fifteen, 
including  Jesuit  and  Dominican  professors  in  the  col- 
leges, those  in  charge  of  the  Manila  observatory,  and  the 
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missionaries  among  the  Mohammedans  of  Mindanao  and 
the  heathens  of  the  Carolines.  The  latter  occupied  a 
hundred  and  five  of  the  hundred  and  sixty-seven  Jesuits, 
the  other  sixty-two  being  in  Manila  in  the  usual  scholas- 
tic work  of  their  order.  Two  hundred  and  thirty-three 
Dominicans  supplied  the  religious  needs  of  three-quarters 
of  a  million  of  Catholics.  That  the  task  was  not  a  nom- 
inal one  is  shown  by  the  registration  during  the  year  of 
41,000  baptisms,  18,000  marriages,  and  29,000  inter- 
ments with  the  funeral  rites  of  the  church.  The  Jesuits 
and  Benedictines,  beside  their  literary  work,  attended  to 
the  parish  needs  of  nearly  200,000  Christians. 

The  Franciscans,  properly  so-called,  had  two  hundred 
and  forty  priests  in  the  Philippines,  and  this  two  hundred 
and  forty  attended  to  a  population  of  over  1,100,000. 
The  Kecollets  had  three  hundred  and  twenty-one  priest* 
for  a  million  and  a  quarter  of  Catholics.  The  task  of  the 
Augustinians  was  the  greatest  of  all.  Three  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  priests,  including  the  superiors  and  the 
general  administrative  force  in  Manila,  attended  to  the 
religious  wants  of  2,345,000  Catholics. 

Various  Topics 

The  Rev.  William  Garden  Blailcie,  D.D.,  LL.D..  professor 
of  theology,  Free  Church.  Edinburgh,  and  lormer  president 
of  the  Pan-Presbyterian    alliance,  died  at  North  Berwick, ' 
Scotland,  June  11. 

Commenting  upon  Episcopal  invitations  to  "  scattered 
churches"  to  join  the  former,  the  New  York  Christian  Advo- 
cate, with  the  Briggs  case  in  mind,  says:  "'The  unity  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  is  like  that  sometimes  found  in  a 
menagerie  where  animals  of  different  and  naturally  hostile 
species  arc  seen  in  the  same  cage,  apparently  living  together 
in  peace  and  harmony;  but  it  is  the  cage  and  the  keeper  that 
keep  them  so." 

Christum  Observer:  The  Free  Church  of  Scotland  still 
maintains  its  old  and  right  position  that  the  union  of  church 
and  state  in  Scotland  is  an  impropriety.  In  the  Free  Church 
assembly  lately,  Principal  Rainy  moved  a  deliverance  declar- 
ing that  the  present  alliance  of  church  and  state  in  Scotland 
ought  to  come  to  an  end,  in  the  interests  of  public  justice, 
ecclesiastical  freedom,  and  ol  the  unity,  welfare  and  efficiency 
ot  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Scotland.  There  was  opposi- 
tion to  the  motion,  but  it  was  carried  by  a  large  majority. 

Christian  Endeavor  World:  The  only  true  Sabbath  re- 
form is  the  determination'  of  each  person  to  be  obedient 
wholly  to  the  Sabbath  law,  even  in  little  things,  and  to  be 
just  to  his  fellow-men.  Does  any  Christian  desire  to  help 
give  momentum  to  a  movement  that  will  ultimately  rob  us  all 
of  our  Sunday  quiet,  rest,  and  sanctity  ?  The  man  without  a 
Sunday  is  only  a  prelude  to  society  without  a  Sunday.  One 
member  ol  the  body  can  not  be  diseased  without  the  whole 
body  becoming  poisoned. 

Examiner :  The  purely  commercial  relation  which  a  cer- 
tain class  of  people  hold  to  the  church  has  had  no  more  glaring 
illustration  than  is  afforded  by  the  refusal  of  some  pew- holders 
in  up-town  Congregational  and  Episcopal  churches  to  pay  their 
pew-rents  during  the  summer  months.  Such  a  contemptible 
breath  of  contract  would  properly  destroy  the  credit  of  any 
one  in  purely  business  relations;  and  the  people  who  thus 
seek  to  defraud  their  church  would  not  dare  to  do  so  were  the 
eye  of  the  world  upon  them. 

Yokohama  Mail :  The  story  of  the  colony  of  religionists 
at  Ishibetsu  is  capped  by  one  of  a  community  of  twenty  female 
recluses  at  a  place  called  Yunakawa,  about  seven  miles  from 
Hakodate  and  seventeen  (rom  the  site  occupied  by  the  Ishi- 
betsu people.  A  matron  of  some  fifty  years  presides,  and  her 
instructions  are  implicitly  obeyed.  The  women  arc  all  young, 
ranging  from  sixteen  to  twenty-seven,  and  some  ol  them  are 
described  as  very  l>cautiful.  The  building  stands  in  a  farm 
of  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres.  But  the  women  do  not 
engage  in  any  agricultural  work.  They  spend  most  of  their 
time  indoors,  reading  the  Bible,  and  they  appear  to  observe 
the  same  strict  rule  of  silence  as  that  followed  by  the  Ishibetsu 
colonists. 
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LETTERS   AND  ART 

Why  Dumas's  Novels  Last 

Prof.  CI.  K.  Cari  KMIlK,  in  the  June  t-orum.  New  York 
Cunilensc.1  for  Vi  m.ic  Ohmln 

What  is  it  that  endears  Dumas  to  us  ?  The  conven- 
tional answer  would  be — the  exciting  character  of  his 
plots.  And  his  plots  may  well  be  called  exciting.  N'o 
other  author — except  Sienkiewicz,  who  learned  the  art 
from  him — can  match  him  there.  He  is  better  reading 
than  Scott ;  for  there  are,  as  a  rule,  no  elaborate  essays, 
no  dull  dialogues,  no  stupid  characters,  satisfactory  only 
to  the  antiquary.  The  characters  act  and  talk  ;  but  they 
talk  only  to  make  the  action  more  telling.  The  whole 
moves  quietly,  rapidly,  but  without  unnecessary  haste  ; 
every  scene  is  to  be  enjoyed  as  it  passes,  and  one  is 
impressed  throughout  by  the  power  that  the  author  keeps 
in  reserve  for  each  of  his  climaxes.  The  exciting  plot, 
however,  never  alone  gives  permanence  in  literature.  For 
my  own  part,  I  find  one  explanation  of  the  deeper  effect 
these  volumes  make  on  me  in  the  fact  that  Dumas — reck- 
lessly as  he  apparently  wrote,  and  in  headlong  haste — has 
somehow  managed  to  build  his  characters  out  of  genuinely 
human  material.  He  seems  to  treat  them  like  the  veriest 
puppets  ;  they  wear  their  hearts  on  their  sleeves  ;  and  yet 
neither  the  creations  of  Scott  nor  of  Shakespeare  are  more 
truly  alive.  With  women  he  was  less  successful  ;  though 
Marguerite,  the  queen  of  folly,  and  gracious  Diane  de 
Monsoreau,  and  the  proud  Comtcsse  de  Charny  are  won- 
derful types  of  womanhood. 

Dumas's  characters,  in  the  second  place,  arc  noble. 
His  favorite  theme  is  that  of  friendship,  than  which  no 
theme  could  be  more  potent  or  exalted.  As  long  as 
social  ideals  include  this  noble  ideal  of  generous  friend- 
ship, "Les  Trois  Mousquetaires "  is  not  likely  to  find 
irresponsive  readers  ;  for  no  other  book  has  surpassed  it 
in  the  treatment  of  that  theme.  Nor,  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, is  there  any  more  poignant  scene  in  literature 
than  that  in  which,  after  twenty  years  of  separation,  the 
four  who  once  were  but  a  single  will  and  a  single  force — 
hence,  dauntless  and  invincible — found  in  the  gloom  of 
battle  their  swords  clash  on  those  of  their  peers  and 
realized  that  they  were  arrayed  against  each  other.  How 
paltry  beside  this  seem  lovers'  quarrels !  And  yet  there 
is  nothing  of  the  mock-heroic  in  Dumas's  treatment  of 
the  famous  friendship. 

Third,  though  the  times  with  which  Dumas  deals 
are  not  modern,  the  spirit  in  which  his  characters  take 
the  world  is  one  that  we  emulate.  France,  in  those 
days,  was  not  overcrowded  ;  her  ways  were  not  set :  her 
professions  were  not  conventional.  A  career  was  not 
impossible  to  any  man  of  will  and  force.  Dumas's  char- 
acters are  not  the  indecisive  anil  pitiable  creatures  of  the 
modern  neo-romantic  novel,  but  men  of  physical  and 
intellectual  activity,  who  gain  the  battle  of  life  by  their 
clear  heads,  their  resolute  will,  their  pluck  and  readiness 
and  subtlety. 

Fourth,  it  is  not  to  be  understood  that  all  Dumas's 
characters  had  vulgar  motives  of  personal  gain. 
D'Artagnan  sought  his  own  fortune  at  first  ;  and  so  did 
many  another.  But  life  taught  them  other  ideals.  All 
had  a  touch  of  chivalry  and,  if  not  religion,  then  at  least 
its  best  substitute — a  keen  sense  of  the  ties  of  duty  that 
bound  them  to  the  weak  and  the  poor,  to  those  that 
ruled  them  and  to  those  whom  they  ruled.  These  men 
grow,  not  of  the  author's  set  purpose,  in  the  ordinary 
fashion,  according  to  a  rule  of  logic,  but  as  men  grow  in 
life,  naturally.  He  could  not  have  planned  it  ;  at  the 
proper  time  he  simply  knew  it.  They  grow  ;  and,  if 
they  arc  honest  men,  they  grow  better,  on  stepping-stones 
of   their  own  baser  selves.      Apparently  romantically 


unreal.  Dumas's  novels  are  realistic  at  bottom  ;  for  they 
are  founded  on  what  is  true  in  human  life  and  in  human 
character. 

Finally,  these  novels  show  more  than  the  growth  of 
man.  They  represent  the  slow  development  of  a  race 
and  a  nation.  Like  Gibbon  or  Michelet,  Dumas  had  a 
genius  for  history.  His  chronology  may  be  weak  and  his 
facts  faulty;  the  young  doctor  of  philosophy  may  find 
flaws  in  every  chapter  ;  but  the  great  laws  he  follows,  so 
far  as  I  can  see  ;  the  types  are  sound.  How  he  could 
have  performed  such  a  feat  heaven  only  knows. 

Such  are  the  considerations,  in  my  judgment,  which 
raise  Dumas  above  the  horde  of  vulgar  romancers.  His 
fame,  like  his  genius,  is  not  academic,  and  the  critics 
may  praise  him  with  only  half  a  heart ;  but  his  great 
public  will  be  none  the  worse.  They  are  not  merely 
books  for  the  young,  though  they  remain,  in  spue  of 
many  imitators  and  competitors,  the  best  tales  of  adven- 
ture extant ;  nor  books  for  the  old  alone,  though  there 
arc  few  volumes  that  stand  so  well  the  inexorable  test 
created  by  years  of  experience  with  men  and  affairs. 
They  are  read  by  all  ages  and  all  classes,  though  not,  as  a 
rule,  by  both  sexes.  Women  rarely  like  Dumas.  But 
men  find  in  him  amusement,  stimulus,  and  solace, — from 
the  veriest  homesick  schoolboy,  or  jaded  lawyer,  to 
Thackeray,  Stevenson,  or  Heine,  who  said  that  in  the 
torments  of  his  malady  it  was  only  by  listening  to  the 
reading  of  Dumas's  novels  that  he  could  forget  his 
sufferings. 

Bernhardt'*  •«  Hamlet" 

Paris  Correspondent  New  York  Ttmts 
We  have  left  politics,  and  we  are  not  thinking  much 
of  painting  or  the  Dreyfus  case  because  the  spirit  of 
Shakespeare  has  suddenly  made  an  apparition  in  the 
town,  and  our  minds  are  absorbed  with  Hamlet  and  his 
philosophic  ideas,  and  Mme.  Sarah  Bernhardt's  personifi- 
cation of  him,  and  with  the  question  whether  he  was  fat 
or  thin  ;  whether  his  locks  were  black  or  golden. 

To  tell  the  truth,  Mme.  Sarah  has  solved  all  these 
problems  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  playgoers — for  the  time 
being,  at  any  rate.  Later  on,  of  course,  when  the  mar- 
velous first  impression  of  her  acting  has  in  some  measure 
worn  off,  we  shall  begin  discussing  whether  her  interpre- 
tation of  Shakespeare's  most  powerful  and  tragic  creation 
is  final  or  not.  Personality  means  so  much  that  I  doubt 
whether  any  one  at  the  end  of  the  fifteen  tableaus  into 
which  M.  Marcel  Schwob  has  divided  his  translation, 
when  the  curtain  falls  upon  Sarah  borne  away  upon  a 
steel  buckler  by  four  Danish  captains,  when  the  dead 
march  has  played  itself  out,  and  the  guns  have  roared, 
and  the  last  handclap  has  died  away,  does  not  think  that 
this  is  Hamlet  as  the  part  has  never  been  played  before- — 
the  real  Hamlet  whom  Shakespeare  himself  would  have 
applauded  to  the  echo. 

It  is  strange  that  after  all  these  centuries  which  divide 
us  from  the  poet's  lifetime  it  should  be  a  woman  who  re- 
veals Hamlet  to  us.  But  so  it  is.  Sarah  Bernhardt,  with 
that  amazing  intuition  and  subtlety  of  perception  which 
are  her  leading  intellectual  and  artistic  qualities,  takes 
our  hand  in  hers  and  places  it  right  over  Shakespeare's 
heart. 

Whether  it  be  a  German,  an  Italian,  an  American,  or 
an  F.nglish  Hamlet,  we  have  been  accustomed  hitherto  to 
meet  with  a  ranter,  a  black-haired  melancholy  mon- 
strosity. Mme.  Sarah  Bernhardt  shows  us  a  fair-haired, 
slim,  nervous,  excitable  youth,  corrupt  with  the  corrup- 
tion of  extreme  innocence,  pessimistic  with  a  philosophy 
which  is  still  in  its  teens.  Mme.  Sarah  Bernhardt's  Ham- 
let is  in  love  with  Ophelia  as  a  tad  would  be  just  after 
leaving  school,  and  he  gives  her  the  good  advice  which 
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smacks  of  the  Greek  authors  he  has  been  made  to  con- 
strue, and  he  is  royal  with  it  all,  Tor  he  is  a  prince,  and, 
though  he  says  rude  things  to  her,  he  says  them  with  the 
tenderness  and  the  naivet£  of  a  child  by  which  their 
venom  is  destroyed. 

But  child  as  he  is — a  blase"  spoiled  child,  who  is  grow- 
ing into  a  decadent  young  man— he  has  the  superstition 
and  the  inherited  savagery  of  a  Dane  of  the  middle  ages. 
So  when  he  is  with  his  mother  this  lurid  side  of  his  char- 
acter shines  forth,  tempered  by  sudden  lapses  into  the 
dreamy,  sardonic  tenderness  natural  to  him  ;  it  exhibits 
itself  in  wild  outbursts  of  buffoonery,  in  which  the  hope- 
less and  unrestrained  boyhood  has  a  leading  part.  He 
is  alternately  respectful,  insulting,  tender,  appealing, 
passionately  loving,  and  withal  profoundly  philosophic, 
with  a  philosophy  born  of  utter  naturalness  ;  a  philosophy 
all  the  more  true  because  it  is  so  profoundly  unconscious 
of  itself.  It  is  the  tragedy  of  a  vigorous,  passionate,  life- 
loving  personality,  overwhelmed  by  the  doom  of  circum- 
stances, which  Hamlet  works  out. 

It  is  not  often  that  a  piece  of  acting  is  a  great  intel- 
lectual revelation.  In  this  case  it  was  so.  Mme.  Sarah 
Bernhardt  has  never  played  with  so  much  power  before. 
Her  Hamlet  is  the  crowning  glory  of  her  artistic  career. 
And  she  feels  and  recognizes  this  herself.  I  have  had  a 
brief  conversation  with  her,  and  she  assured  me  that 
never  in  her  life  was  she  so  in  love  with  any  role  as  with 
that  of  Hamlet.  And  yet  Sarah  assures  me  that  it  will 
take  at  least  a  year  before  she  will  be  satisfied  with  her 
own  interpretation  of  the  rdle.  She  feels  that  in  every 
one  of  Shakespeare's  sentences  there  is  a  profundity  of 
philosophy  to  which  it  is  excessively  difficult  to  give  the 
necessary  accent  and  relief.  But  in  time  Mme.  Sarah 
Bernhardt  hopes  that  her  rendering  will  become  more  and 
more  a  sequent  and  convincing  interpretation  of  Shakes- 
peare's full  thought.  She  is  studying  the  part  still — com- 
plete as  her  impersonation  seemed  to  me.  By  the  time 
she  reaches  America  with  it,  it  will  be  in  fullest  maturity. 
And  this  ama/ing  woman,  whose  youthful  travesty  cu^s 
a  few  years  oft' Hamlet's  life,  is  nearly  sixty  ! 

+ 

Thomas  Hood's  Centenary 

Thomas  Hood's  centenary  fell  on  May  23,  and  the 
London  Athennum  devotes  to  him  a  page  of  genial  criti- 
cism.    It  says  of  his  "  life  of  brave  humor  "  : 

The  larger  part  of  it  was  a  constant  struggle  against 
poverty,  disease,  and  misfortune,  and  he  died  a  weary 
man,  with  many  of  the  brighter  ambitions  of  his  youth 
unfulfilled.  But  he  had  won  his  way  to  the  heart  of  the 
public,  for  he  had  a  sure  touch  upon  the  laughter  and  the 
tears  of  average  humanity.  The  high-water  mark  of  his 
praise  is  in  the  lines  of  one  greater  than  himself— Walter 
Savage  Landor : 

Jealous,  I  own  it,  I  was  once — 

That  wickedness  I  here  renounce. 

I  tried  at  wil — it  would  not  do  ; 

At  tenderness — that  failed  me  too  ; 

Mefore  mc  on  each  path  there  stood 

The  witty  and  the  tender  Hood. 

But  time  is  a  mighty  wrecker  of  reputations  ;  and  now, 
save  for  a  few  pieces,  such  as  "  Fair  Inez  "  and  "I  re- 
member, I  remember,"  which  have  found  "their  way  into 
all  the  anthologies,  we  doubt  whether  Hood  retains  his 
hold  upon  the  readers  of  a  new  generation.  It  would  be 
a  pity  should  oblivion  become  his  fate. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Canon  Ainger  strikes  the  right 
critical  note  upon  Hood  when  he  maintains  that  the  pop- 
nlarity  of  his  "  inferior  gift  "  as  a  "  funny  man  "  prevented 
him  from  following  the  natural  bent  of  "his  truest,  as 
well  as  his  highest,  faculty,''  that  of  a  poet.     His  career, 
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indeed,  seems  to  be  one  of  the  minor  tragedies  of  litera- 
ture.   The  "Comic  Annuals  "are  neither  here  nor  there. 
They  contain  some  excellent  puns,  neatly  introduced. 
The  parson  told  the  sexton 
And  the  sexton  tolled  the  bell. 

is  a  marvel  of  simplicity.  We  do  not,  however,  rate  puns 
in  general,  or  Hood's  puns  in  particular,  quite  so  highly 
as  Canon  Ainger  appears  to  do.  "  Miss  Kilmansegg  and 
her  Precious  Leg,"  which  Canon  Ainger  chooses  to  print 
as  serious,  will  probably  be  preserved  by  its  astonishing 
"  go  "  and  fertility  of  invention.  But  of  the  rest  how 
little  can  endure  !  Hood  had  much  to  learn — brevity 
and  concentration,  the  skill  of  seeing  for  himself  instead 
of  through  the  medium  of  an  overpowering  imagination. 
But  no  one  can  read  these  tender,  pretty  poems  without 
realizing  that  the  writer  had  the  real  stuff  of  imaginative 
creation  in  him,  and  that,  under  happy  conditions,  he 
might  have  gone  far.  The  conditions  were  not  to  be,  and 
Hood  had  to  lay  aside  the  poet's  coronal  and  take  the 
wages  of  the  honest  laborer  for  house  and  home. 

London  A  cad/my 

In  selections  he  will  be  read  probably  as  long  as  any 
English  poet  not  of  the  first  rank,  and  much  more  often 
than  several  who  are  of  the  first  rank  but  who  lacked  his 
power  to  touch  the  heart.  His  best  short  lyrics,  "Ruth" 
"The  Death  Bed,"  and  "  Twas  in  the  Time  of  Roses," 
have  an  enduring  simplicity  and  tenderness.  His  excur- 
sion into  the  grimly  picturesque — "  The  Dream  of 
Eugene  Aram  " — is  very  good  indeed ;  and  in  the  sar- 
donic, in  "Miss  Kilmansegg"  and  the  "Ode  to  Rac 
Wilson,"  he  touches  a  high  mark.  But  probably  in  the 
distant  fut  ure  it  will  be  ''The  Death  Bed"  by  which 
Hood  will  be  known.  Of  his  comic  work  people  arc 
already  tired.  Fun  which  is  dependent  upon  puns  can 
not  long  make  an  appeal.  No  return  to  it  is  possible. 
But  Hood's  best  puns  were  almost  miraculous. 

The  Salt  Lake  of  Literature 

Ki.i.f.n  Rckns    Shkrman,  in  the  June  Bwt  Buytr,  New  York 
Condensed  (or  Pl'HMC  Ol'IMOx 

For  three  centuries,  thousands  and  thousands  have 
sighed  and  wept  over  Hamlet,  Lear,  and  Othello,  and 
the  same  lachrymal  impost  will  undoubtedly  continue  to 
be  levied  so  long  as  the  world  and  printing-presses  endure. 
When  we  consider  that  all  sympathy  is  an  expenditure  of 
force,  is  it  not  in  point  to  ask  whether  so  great  an  outlay  of 
sympathy  over  histrionic  and  literary  grief  does  not  divert 
from  its  more  legitimate  channels  the  compassion  which 
should  find  an  outlet  in  efforts  to  relieve  the  genuine 
miseries  of  the  world  ?  At  this  juncture  several  interlinear 
protests  may  be  made  by  the  scholar  who  believes  in  the 
theory  of  the  Aristotelian  Katharsis  and  the  highly  bene- 
ficial results  of  the  spiritual  harrowing  accomplished  by 
the  Greek  tragedies.  In  the  acetylene  light  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  however,  one  must  discard  many  argu- 
ments that  were  valid  enough  for  x  y  z,  B.  C. ,  when  the 
world  was  still  too  young  to  have  suffered  much,  and  be- 
fore authors,  printing-presses  and  sin  had  raised  the  tear 
tax  to  its  present  exorbitant  rate. 

An  enumeration  of  the  most  popular  books  of  the  last 
five  years  brings  before  the  mind's  eye  a  long  and  mourn- 
ful procession  of  Blighted  Beings,  the  very  mention  of 
whose  names  is  a  signal  for  the  breast  to  heave  :  Evadne, 
Diavolo,  The  Tenor,  Trilby,  Little  Billec,  The  Disagree- 
able Man,  Little  Brick,  Flavia,  Rudolph,  Wcclum  Mac- 
Lure,  Reverend  and  Mrs.  Thcron  Ware,  Sentimental 
Tommy,  Klspeth,  Georgiana  (in  "Aftermath"),  John 
Gray,  Jessica.  Petronius,  Eunice,  and  John  Storm.  And 
so,  with  additions  from  older  novelists  and  those  vet  to 
come,  one  might  stretch  the  line  out  to  the  crack  of 
doom,  drawing  large  enrollments  of  sorrowful  ones  from 
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the  works  of  George  Eliot,  Thackeray,  Dickens,  Scott, 
Hardy,  Hall  Caine,  Mrs.  Stowe,  Hawthorne,  and  even 
our  generally  cheerful  Howells,  not  to  mention  possible 
legions  of  sad-eyed  recruits  from  Russian,  Norwegian, 
French,  German  and  Italian  fiction.  Nor  may  our  forced 
suspirations cease  when  we  lay  down  the  novel.  Between 
the  sighs  expended  over  the  last  tragic  romance  read  and 
the  next  one  that  comes  our  way,  we  perchance  think  to 
soothe  ourselves  with  the  lighter  fancies  of  a  summer 
magazine.  But  alas!  over  alt  is  the  trail  of  the  tear.  We 
may  not  escape  till  the  short  story  has  wrung  its  briny 
tribute  from  us,  as  many  a  reader  of  "  Madame  Butterfly" 
and  "  Her  Majesty"  will  testify. 

Not  even  may  we  lay  aside  our  handkerchiefs  at  the 
cheerful  signboards  of  the  current  magazines.  As  we 
turn  their  leaves  we  find  a  letter  from  a  dead  wife  and 
two  other  (excellent,  one  must  admit)  stories  of  blasted 
hopes,  loves  and  lives.  Worst  of  all,  no  reasonable  re- 
monstrance can  be  made  against  anything  so  fine  as  the 
letter  from  the  dead  wife,  and  the  same  difficulty  is  en- 
countered when  one  tries  to  make  any  but  general  objec- 
tions to  the  harrowing  masterpieces  of  literature.  In  most 
instances  the  reader,  in  spite  of  mellow  emendations  sug- 
gested by  his  heart,  reluctantly  agrees  with  the  author  that 
his  tragedy  had  to  end  as  it  did,  as  inevitably  as  the  final 
explosion  must  follow  the  lighting  of  the  end  of  the  fuse. 
But  for  the  lesser  works  of  tragedy  the  oracles  speak  much 
less  plainly,  and  a  \ery  divided  opinion  exists  among 
readers  concerning  the  destinies  of  the  hero  and  heroine. 

The  realist  will  gravely  shake  his  head  and  remind 
us  that  the  dolorous  ending  is  true  to  life.  Nevertheless, 
one  is  now  and  then  prone  to  rebel  and  turn  back  for  con- 
solation to  his  childhood  books  of  fairy  tales,  where  in  a 
miniature  heaven  of  the  imagination  the  wailing  and 
gnashing  of  teeth  is  exclusively  the  role  of  the  wicked, 
and  virtue  gets  something  more  than  its  bleak  traditional 
reward.  It  is  doubtful  whether  children  of  a  larger 
growth  ever  wholly  outgrow  the  covert  desire  to  have  the 
tangled  threads  straightened  out  in  the  last  chapter,  for 
we  see  enough  in  real  life  of  the  crooked  that  can  never  be 
made  straight.  It  is,  indeed,  for  this  very  reason  that 
feminine  fingers  so  often  turn  the  pages  of  a  novel  in  re- 
verse order;  for,  notwithstanding  all  she  has  seen,  heard 
and  read,  the  average  feminine  reader,  with  faith — dis- 
tancing the  mustard  seed — in  the  annulling  and  rectify- 
ing influences  of  matrimony,  is  secretly  hoping  to  find  a 
nice,  fat  clergyman,  with  a  benign  pronunciamcnto, 
hovering  over  the  last  scene  in  the  last  chapter. 

We  therefore  entreat  the  gentle  author,  as  much  as  in 
him  lies,  to  keep  this  average  woman  from  chilling  disap- 
pointments. Before  he  again  uses  that  "  drop  of  ink 
that  makes  a  million  think,"  let  him  ask  himself  whether 
it  will  also  cause  a  million  tears,  or  a  million  smiles.  If, 
however,  it  is  his  unavoidable  destiny  to  be  saddled  with 
a  cheek-blistering  character  who  must  be  written  down, 
let  him  give  his  readers  a  tittle  after-glow  before  the 
great,  final  darkness,  as  Holmes  did  in  his  tale  of  the 
"Little  Gentleman.  "  whose  death  was  deliverance  and 
whose  last  sacrament  was  the  hallowed  kiss  of  Ins. 


The  I'aris  salon  medal  of  honor  was  won  by  Tatiegrain. 
According  to  the  I'aris  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  he  undoubtedly  deserved  it  for  the  technical 
strength  of  his  work,  though  his  picture  is  unpleasant.  The 
artist  seems  to  have  a  mission  to  show  the  horrors  of  war. 
The  subiect  is  the  exodus  of  women  and  children  from  the 
city  of  Saint-Quentin,  on  the  :9th  of  August,  1557.  after  it  had 
been  stormed  by  the  soldiers  ot  Philip  II  of  Spain  with  his 
mercenaries  and  allies.  Tattegram  has  painted,  with  his 
wonted  sharpness  of  design,  under  the  crude  light  of  an 
August  afternoon,  the  scene  where  the  multitude  of  women 
are  driven  forth  pell-mell  by  the  brutal  soldiers.  The  canvas 
is  vast  and  the  composition  is  that  of  a  violent  crowd. 


MISCELLANY 

OUT  OF  DOORS 

From  the  Meadows 

Clinton  Scollard,  in  the  June  Outttok 
Who  with  me  will  fare  afield, 
Seek  the  meed  the  meadows  yield — 

Sweetnesses  and  secrecies 
To  the  laggard  unrevealed  ? 

I  will  lead  you  by  a  way 
Sheltered  from  the  open  day 

Where,  the  tranquil  season  long. 
Choiring  birds  of  song  delay. 

By  and  by  we  shall  behold 
Where  the  spacious  hills  are  rolled 
Surge  on  surge  to  woody  crests, 
Harmonies  in  green  and  gold. 

There  shall  we  abide  awhile, 
Stretched  upon  some  grassy  isle, 

Having  laid  aside  unrest, 
Seeing  all  the  world  a-smile.  .  .  . 

Having  been  uplifted  thus, 
We  shall  bear  away  with  us 

Something  with  a  gleam  divine 
Both  benign  and  beauteous. 

And  though  halcyon  days  depart, 
And  the  stinging  storm-winds  start, 

For  our  solace  and  our  joy 
We  shall  hold  it  fast  at  heart. 


Bird  Neighbors 

Cm  11  ia  Beaux,  in  the  June  Century 
They  light  so  near  when  I  am  still, 

A  narrow  aisle  of  air  away  ; 
Now  up,  now  out,  they  plume  and  thrill. 

In  mating-chasc  and  quarrel-play. 

When  I  am  still,  I'm  blest  to  share 
The  joy  of  little,  leaf-hid  love, 

And  hold  my  silence  as  a  snare 
To  lure  a  lyric  from  above. 

I'm  free  to  count— they  swing  so  near— 
The  feathers  in  a  ruffled  crest ; 

And  envy  takes  me  for  the  cheer 
The  twig  has  in  that  warming  breast. 


Resolutions 

Margaret  Cuman  G«ir..k,  in  tlie  June  Lippineotf s 
1  will  think  of  the  path  past  the  meadow  lot ; 

I  will  hear  what  the  wind  shall  say  ; 
I  will  think  of  the  ferns  and  lichens  fine, 

Of  the  crag  with  its  rough-scarred  gray  ; 
I  will  think  of  the  white  wild  rose  I  found, 

Of  the  sky,  with  its  cloud-swept  blue ; 

Of  the  glow  of  the  last  red  columbine — 

But  1  will  not  think  of  you.' 
» 

But  I  heard  your  step  on  the  crackling  path, 
And  your  voice  in  the  wind's  quick  sigh  ; 

And  I  felt  your  strength  in  the  rugged  crag, 
And  your  touch  in  the  fern  close  by  ; 

And  I  found  your  kiss  in  the  warm  wild  rose, 
And  your  glance  in  the  storm-swept  blue  ; 

And  the  columbine  seemed  your  glowing  heart- 
So  I  only  thought  of  xou  > 
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THE  ETHICS  OF  DRESS 
The  Views  of  Mrs.  Potter  and  Mortimer  Menpes 

R.  Blathwayt,  in  the  Londun  Diity  AVn-.-.  Encerpt 
It  was  in  a  London  studio,  and  there  were  three  of 
us — Mrs.  Brown- Potter,  whose  marvelous  gowns  in 
"Carnac  Sahib  "  were  said  to  foreshadow  this  summer's 
costumes  ;  Mortimer  Menpes,  the  artist,  who  is  engaged 
upon  a  hundred  and  ninety  portraits  of  the  charming 
actress  in  various  costumes  and  characters,  which  will  be 
the  chief  feature  of  his  forthcoming  Bond-street  exhibi- 
tion :  and  myself.  And  Menpes  had  just  given  vent  to 
the  extraordinary  statement  that  in  his  opinion  the  chief 
ingredient  in  good  dressing  was  a  strong  sense  of  humor. 
"But  what  on  earth  do  you  mean?"  said  I.  "Why 
don't  you  see,"  chimed  in  Mrs.  Potter,  "it  is  what  may 
be  pindjxically  termeJ  a  negative  affirmative,  for  he 
knows  well  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  woman 
with  a  sense  of  humor  to  dress  as  many  of  them' do.  No 
really  witty  person— if  she  were  stout  of  figure  and  scant 
of  breath— could  possibly  turn  out  in  Lady  Harbcrton's 
'  rationals,  for  instance." 

"  Precisely, "  said  Menpes;  "  nor  could  you  imagine 
a  French  or  Italian  artisan,  or  a  Japanese  workingman, 
ascending  a  Udder  with  a  hod  on  his  shoulder,  or  a  trowel 
in  his  hand,  clad  in  cloth  cap  and  the  cast-off  frock-coat 
of  some  Piccadilly  lounger.  Now  you  understand,  my 
dear  fellow,  what  I  mean  when  I  say  you  must  have  a 
sense  of  humor  before  you  can  dress  well." 

"  Yes,  and  just  as  the  punishment  ought  to  fit  the 
crime,  so  should  the  costume  fit  the  character,"  remarked 
Mrs.  Brown-Potter,  as  she  turned  a  brilliant  face  towards 
the  painter,  who  was  sketching  in,  with  rapid  touches,  the 
hat  that  she  was  wearing,  and  which,  together  with  a 
startling  black  and  white  costume,  presented  this  wonder- 
ful woman  in  the  character  of  a  cocotte  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury. "Costumes  should  not  only  harmonize  with  the 
occupation  of  the  wearer,  but  they  should  be  the  expres- 
sion of  the  century  and  the  age  they  represent.  Then 
again,  your  whole  bearing  must  be  in  harmony  with  your 
century  as  well  as  your  costume.  And  as  a  rule  I  would 
play  an  emotional  scene  in  white,  a  serious  scene,  or  a 
tragic,  or  a  sinister,  in  black,  whilst  red.  of  course,  is  de- 
fiant, reckless,  wicked.  We  are  so  timid  of  color  nowa- 
days." "  Horrid,"  cried  Menpes  ;  "  everyone  goes  '  Nap 
on  grey,  which  would  do  well  enough  if  we  were  all  noc- 
turnes by  Whistler,  which,  thank  goodness,  we  are  not !" 

"And  do  you  believe,  Mrs.  Potter,"  I  asked,  "that 
the  stage  can  lead  society  in  the  way  of  dresi  ? " 

'Certainly,  and  the  stage  does  influence  society  if  the 
dress  is  right.  Only  you  must  convince  smart  women 
that  it  is  right.  To  see  is  to  believe,  and  whether  the 
dresses  are  shown  in  the  window  of  Her  Majesty's,  or  of 
the  Bond-street  modiste,  what  is  seen  is  realized,  and 
there  is  plenty  of  latitude  nowadays.  Women  can  be 
living  pictures,  and  if  they  can't  go  to  Worth  they  can  go 
to  nature  and  pick  a  tlawer  to  pieces.  We  may  have  dis- 
cussed this  very  lightly,  but  all  we  have  said  is  simple 
truth."  "  Yes,"  wound  up  Menpes;  "but  don't  forget 
that  the  soul  of  a  pretty  gown  lies  in  a  keen  sense  of 
humor  for  there  is  nothing  so  comically  tragic  on  this 
earth  as  old  mutton  dressed  up  to  look  like  voung 
lamb. 

The  Matter  of  Bloomers 

Wtstminttrr ■  Ga-rtte,  l  umlun 

Lid\-  Harbirton  was  scarcely  tikcly  to  leave  Lord  Salis- 
bury s  recent  diatribe  on  bloomers  and  their  wearers  un- 
noticed. She  has  unburdened  her  soul  to  an  interviewer : 
"One  reads  Lord  Salisbury's  remarks  at  the  Royal  acad- 
emy banquet  on  the  subject  of  women's  dress  with  some 
amazement.  Kvidently  the  outline  presented  by  some 
cycling  skirts  and  •  rational*  '  are  not  what  his  lordship 


happens  to  consider  graceful,  and  that  such  forms  as  do 
not  come  up  to  a  certain  ideal  standard  are  to  be  relegated 
to  a  place  at  once  low  and  warm  !  But  let  the  members 
of  the  rational  dress  league  and  others  take  heart,  for 
when  we  consider  the  popular  pictures  of  the  noble  lord 
himself  smothered  in  greatcoats  and  in  outline  otherwise 
unlike  representations  of  the  Apollo  Belvedere,  we  may 
be  sure  that  wherever  we  are  there  also  will  he  be.  The 
place  to  which  he  would  consign  us  may  be  warm,  but 
at  least  it  will  not  be  dull,  for  our  witty  premier  will  be 
present  to  cheer  us  with  some  of  his  delightful  comments 
on  passing  events.  In  the  meantime  let  us  look  with 
calm  collectedness  at  the  position  women's  dress  is  begin- 
ning to  assume  in  the  public  mind.  If  skirted  dress  with 
its  attendant  disgusting  nakedness  for  evening  wear,  is 
really  so  charming  and  desirable,  it  seems  strange  that  it 
should  require  so  much  bolstering  up  on  all  sides  to  pre- 
vent a  revolution.  But  the  fact  is  that  education  and 
knowledge  of  hygiene  are  slowly  beginning  to  bear  fruit, 
and  the  exceeding  folly  and  discomfort  of  women's  dress 
is  becoming  a  little  too  glaring.  That  the  dresses  worn 
for  cycling  are  not  necessarily  indecent  because  made  on 
a  new  principle  is  now  admitted  on  all  hands.  Rude  re- 
marks and  things  of  that  sort  become  therefore  a  distinct 
interference  with  individual  liberty,  and  signs  are  not 
wanting  on  the  part  of  the  public  that  the  day  of  quies- 
cent toleration  of  insults  to  women,  because  they  prefer 
to  cycle  in  a  dress  which  enables  them  to  do  so  in  com- 
fort and  safety,  is  nearly  over.  So  perhaps  Lord  Salisbury 
may  find  himself  frequently  in  the  company  of  cycling 
skirts  and  knickerbockers  even  without  going  to  such  a 
far-off  place  as  he  hinted  at  in  his  speech." 

4* 

How  a  Young  Man  Can  Work  His  Way  Through 

College 

Jkssk  I.vm  h  Williams,  in  June  l.aMts  Homt  Journal.  Con- 
denied  tor  I'uiti.ic  Opinion 

Most  people  picture  the  young  man  who  earns  his 
own  expenses  while  at  college  as  a  long-faced  prig  who 
rooms  in  a  garret,  where'  he  breaks  the  ice  in  his  pitcher 
for  water  to  wash  with  in  winter.  If  that  type  of  col- 
legian ever  really  existed  he  is  now  extinct.  Invariably 
some  of  the  most  popular  and  influential  men  in  every 
class  are  self-supporting.  Perhaps  the  most  prominent 
member  of  the  class  I  know  most  about  at  Harvard  not 
only  made  a  good  living,  but  more  friends  than  he  knew 
what  to  do  with,  was  elected  to  the  best  clubs,  was 
graduated  with  honors,  and  is  now  the  energetic  secre- 
tary of  that  class. 

I  never  heard  of  any  one  in  my  college  that  waited  on 
table  either  in  term  time  or  in  vacation.  There  are  just 
about  as  many  different  ways  of  earning  money  at  col- 
lege as  there  are  at  home — that  is,  if  you  go  to  a  large  col- 
lege. The  Harvard  man  referred  to  was  a  newspaper 
correspondent.  He  made  from  one  thousand  to  fifteen 
hundred  dollars  a  year,  and  when  he  left  college  there  was 
a  position  on  a  New  York  newspaper  waiting  for  him. 
The  Princeton  man  made  most  of  his  money  tutoring,  in 
vacation  as  well  as  term  time.  An  ordinary  tutor  gets 
one  dollar  an  hour,  a  very  good  tutor  three  dollars  an 
hour,  and  a  man  with  a  reputation  is  sometimes  offered 
five  dollars  for  sixty  minutes  at  examination  time.  For 
the  rest  there  are  the  managing  of  eating  clubs,  conduct- 
ing agencies  for  bicycles,  athletic  goods,  photographic 
supplies,  or  any  one  of  several  departments  of  goods  com- 
bined. 

There  is  the  agency  for  numerous  books,  which 
means  a  room-to-room  canvass,  and  is  not  very  popular, 
especially  as  there  is  at  every  large  or  small  college  I  know 
a  students'  book  store  owned  and  conducted  by  a  firm  of 
students  which  has  bought  out  a  former  firm  nowgradu- 
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ated,  and  will  in  turn  sell  out  to  others  when  they  them- 
selves leave  college.  Then  there  is,  in  many  colleges, 
canvassing  for  subscriptions  for  the  support  of  the  college 
crews,  etc.  (generally  on  a  ten-pcr-cent  basis),  and  acting 
as  monitors  and  markers  in  the  employ  of  the  college. 
Those  who  have  voices  sing  in  church  choirs. 

For  those  who  can  use  the  typewriter,  the  modern  un- 
dergraduate athletic  managers  alone  have  enough  letter- 
writing  to  keep  several  stenographers  uncomfortably  busy. 
And  for  those  who  have  no  special  talent  there  is  also  clerk- 
ing in  the  cooperative  stores  and  delivering  the  daily  college 
papers,  the  weekly  college  periodicals,  and  the  monthly 
college  magazine.  I  know  two  fellows  who,  while  in 
college  last  year,  had  the  contract  for  all  the  programs 
and  score  cards  of  athletic  events.  Two  other  men  I  know 
started  up  a  publishing  business  of  a  much  more  ambitious 
sort.  Each  has  a  publishing  plant  of  his  own  now. 
But  the  most  lucrative  form  of  undergraduate  publishing 
for  the  more  studious,  self-supporting  collegian  is  the 
syllabus  or  digest  of  big  books  which  all  must  understand 
and  which  none  has  time  to  read  through  just  before  ex- 
amination. A  syllabus  containing  notes  on  a  course  of 
lectures  is  still  more  valuable. 

Still  another  way  of  making  a  lot  of  money  at  examin- 
ation time,  recently  introduced  by  an  enterprising  man 
at  one  of  the  big  colleges,  is  to  hold  a  lecture  the  night 
before  the  examination  and  charge  a  dollar  admission. 
This,  without  stopping  to  tell  of  life  insurance  or 
laundry  agencies,  or  of  those  who  preach  every  Sunday 
in  the  neighboring  small  towns,  or  who  teach  at  night- 
school,  is  enough  to  show  that  the  college  world  is  just 
about  as  full  of  opportunities  as  is  the  big  outside  world. 

As  to  food,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  cost 
one  cent.  Every  freshman  has  as  good  a  chance  to  get 
up  an  eating  club  among  his  own  classmates  as  the  upper 
classmen  have.  All  it  needs  is  a  little  enterprise.  The 
man  who  runs  the  club  does  not  cater  for  it.  In  most 
cases  he  does  absolutely  nothing  except  gather  the  crowd 
together  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  in  return  he  re- 
ceives his  own  meals  free  of  charge.  As  for  clothes,  he 
ought  to  be  able  to  earn  them  during  the  three  long 
months  of  summer,  and  manage  to  do  so  in  a  cool,  com- 
fortable manner.  Many  hotel  proprietors  prefer  college 
men  because  they  are  apt  to  be  gentlemen,  and  they  are 
good  at  organizing  athletic  games,  etc.  Other  students 
act  as  bathing-masters  or  managers  of  boat-houses  or  cor- 
respondents of  city  papers  at  watering  places,  or  even  as 
professional  entertainers  at  large  summer  hotels  where 
young  men  arc  scarce.  Others  arrange  to  tutor,  at  a 
high  rate,  sub-freshmen  who  did  not  pass  their  examina- 
tions in  June  and  want  to  cram  for  the  trial  in  Septem- 
ber. 

If  there  arc  no  opportunities  open,  the  man  with 
courage  and  perseverance  will  make  new  opportunities. 
Business  is  the  systematic  supplying  of  wants  ;  if  all  the 
wants  seem  to  be  pretty  well  supplied  already  you  must 
simply  create  new  wants.  There  is  always  money  in  it 
for  trie  man  who  devises  a  successful  plan  of  reorganiza- 
tion, whether  it  be  for  the  conduct  of  a  railroad  system 
or  for  the  teaching  of  conditioned  freshmen  mathematics. 
Now  a  tutoring  agency  would,  I  believe,  prove  success- 
ful. I  am  sure  that  some  bright  young  man  is  soon 
going  to  establish  a  college  news  syndicate  which  will 
control  the  entire  output  of  all  the  college  news  for  the 
city  papers.  And  some  other  bold  joung  man  will  some 
of  these  days  buy  up  on  speculation  all  the  advertising 
space  in  his  university's  daily  paper,  or.  perhaps,  in  all 
the  publications. 

Another  enterprise  which  I  feel  sure  could  not  fail — 
would  be  a  sock-darning  and  clothes-mending  industry. 
In  every  college  town  there  is  many  a  good,  capable 
woman  who  would  be  only  too  glad  to  take  a  contract  to 


do  button-sewing,  rip-repairing,  etc.,  by  the  wholesale  if 
some  college  student  would  care  to  gather  the  work  and 
take  it  to  her.  He  could  charge  each  man  a  certaio 
amount  per  term  for  keeping  his  whole  wardrobe  in  re- 
pair (trousers-pressing  could  be  included,  or  he  could 
charge  by  the  job).  I  should  think  some  one  would  take 
up  the  contract  for  the  job  printing  of  the  various  athletic, 
musical,  dramatic  and  literary  organizations. 

+ 

A  Samoan  Joan  of  Arc 

Uslitt  H'ttily,  New  York.  Kuerpt 
In  the  estimation  of  the  Samoans  there  is  no  one  who 
can  lead  the  troops  of  the  Vaimaunga  into  armed  conflict 
except  the  laupou,  or  maid  of  Vaiala.  Without  her  en- 
couraging presence  on  the  war-road  the  troops  would 
hardly  move  and  there  would  be  no  hope  of  victory.  This 
is  the  maid  who  became  historic  in  the  war  of  1893  as  the 
compeller  of  victory  for  the  supporters  of  King  Laupepa 
over  Rebel  Mataafa.  The  battle-field  was  a  long  mile 
west  of  Apia  ;  the  camp  of  the  loyalists  was  a  short  mile 
east  of  the  town.  At  daybreak  the  army  took  up  its 
march  through  Apia.  At  its  bead  was  the  maid  Sueina, 
clad  in  a  scanty  girdle  of  grass,  glistening  with  thick 
unction  of  cocoanut-oil,  wearing  an  enormous  wig  on  her 
head,  and  her  face  smeared  with  soot,  to  present  a  terri6c 
aspect  to  the  foe.  Thus  transformed  out  of  all  maidenly 
resemblance,  the  savage  maid  led  her  forces  along  the 
road  which  led  to  the  field  of  combat.  There  is  an  old 
tradition  among  the  people  of  the  Vaimaunga  that  victory 
w  ill  rest  with  their  army  if  the  maid  who  leads  them  to 
the  conflict  shall  kill  with  her  own  hands  the  first  living 
thing  which  crosses  her  path.  Two  men  ran  shouting 
ahead  to  clear  the  track.  A  venturesome  boy  ran  just 
across  the  path.  By  the  old  custom  that  boy  should  die. 
But  he  wriggled  himself  into  a  pile  of  lumber,  where  he 
was  inaccessible.  While  the  warriors  were  tearing  the 
timber-pile  to  pieces  Sueina  was  debating.  She  had  been 
brought  up  at  the  mission  school  ;  she  was  one  of  the 
few  Samoans  who  can  speak  and  read  English  ;  she  had 
been  much  with  white  people,  and  the  old  custom  was 
repugnant.  Still,  it  was  the  law.  She  called  out  that 
the  boy  was  not  the  first  living  thing  to  cross  her  path; 
a  dog  had  run  across  even  nearer  to  her.  The  dog  was 
speedily  found,  Sueina  made  her  long  beheading-knife 
whistle  in  circles  about  her  head  ;  she  brought  it  down 
and  cut  the  offending  dog  in  two,  trampled  on  the 
carcass,  and  took  up  her  line  of  march,  leaving  the 
frightened  boy  to  make  his  escape.  The  troops  came  out 
victorious. 

4- 

Various  Topics 

A  flock  of  crows  is  doing  in  Baltimore  the  work  of  exter- 
minating the  sparrows,  recently  attempted  in  Boston  parks, 
and  is  doing  it  better.  The  evicting  force  numbers  fifteen 
crows,  who  daily  come  up  from  an  adjoining  county  and,  be- 
ginning at  the  I'eabody  institute,  gradually  work  their  way 
northward.  They  destroy  the  eggs  and  the  nests  of  the  spar- 
rows, and  within  a  few  months  have  pushed  the  birds  quite 
a  distance  towards  the  suburbs. 

At  a  dinner  in  New  York  the  other  night  Mr.  George  H. 
Daniels,  ot  the  New  York  Central  railroad,  spoke  of  F.lbert 
Hubbard's  "Message  to  Garcia,''  a  "preachment.''  first 
printed  in  the  Philictin,-,  applying  the  lesson  of  Lieutenant 
Rowan's  quest  for  General  t  '.arcia  during  the  war  with  Spain. 
Mr.  l>anicls  first  ordered  a  few  hundred  copies  of  the  homily 
to  send  to  "those  discerning  ones  who  appreciate  a  good 
thing."  Since  that  time  Mr.  Daniels  has  been  showered 
with  requests  for  copies  of  the  booklet,  and  the  number  sent 
out  or  ordered  is  close  to  half  a  million.  Mr.  Daniels  said 
that  the  call  might  reach  a  million.  Editors,  educators,  and 
employers  have  written  to  Mr.  Daniels  in  praise  of  Mr.  Hub- 
bard's essay  and  the  p!an  of  circulating  it. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 

Hawaii 

fkt  AiW  j/iiu-ati  :  ]i9  HlBlnry  and  Prrsent  Cc»ndi- 
ll  io.  Br  Ltcu*  Y01  n<.,  L'.  S.  N.  Cloth,  pp  171, 
ii.sa    New  Vnrk  :  liouofoday  &  McClure  Co. 

Tin  Makimf  tt/  //anutV  ,  A  Sludv  in  Social  F.volii- 
llnn.  BvUiiliam  Kk«m«nt  Hl-vkman.  Clulll. 
pp.  »<«,  f 1 xx..    New  York   The  Maciutllan  C». 

Lieutenant  Young's  book  is  an  ex- 
pansion of  "  The  Boston  at  Hawaii,"  a 
book  based  upon  his  experiences  during 
the  overthrow  of  the  native  monarchy 
in  Hawaii.  The  author  covers  the  early 
and  later  history  of  the  islands,  the  man- 
ners, customs,  resources,  and  character 
of  the  people.  His  account  ol  the  revo- 
lution and  the  outcome  thereof  is  strongly- 
biased  against  the  native  monarchy.  We 
do  not  doubt  that  Lieutenant  Young 
thought  that  he  was  being  entirely  fair 
to  Liliuokalani ;  it  is  a  temperamental 
question  entirely.  Why  the  native 
owners  of  land  should  have  no  rights  if 
they  happen  to  be  of  dark  complexion, 
is  a  question  that  only  a  thorough-going 
imperialist  can  adequately  explain.  At 
the  hands  of  Lieutenant  Young  the  queen 
becomes  a  traitor  and  a  rebel  when  she 
attempts  to  hold  that  which  is  hers  by 
consent  of  her  people.  If  she  refuses  to 
sign  the  constitution  dictated  by  her 
enemies -  a  constitution  that  deprives 
her  of  all  her  ancient  prerogatives,  that 
changes  the  monarchy  to  a  republic, 
that  takes  the  sovereign  power  from  the 
crown,  and  limits  the  franchise  of  the 
native  population— she  is  •  reactionary," 
and  as  we  have  learned  in  recent  years, 
a  reactionary  native  ruler  may  be  tram- 
pled upon  by  any  white  man  who  comes 
along.  But  there  is  nothing  here  that 
would  mislead  ihe  reader  who  chooses  to 
draw  his  own  conclusions  from  the  facts 
stated.  These  facts  are  very  fully  and 
interestingly  presented,  and  there  is  a 
variety  of  useful  data  as  to  the  resourc- 
es of  the  islands,  its  schools,  trade,  etc. 
The  system  of  government  devised  by 
us  is  spoken  of  as  though  it  were  in 
actual  effect.  The  chapter  upon  the 
strategic  value  of  the  islands  shows  that 
Lieutenant  Young  is  not  an  elementary 
student  of  naval  science.  The  book  is 
well  illustrated. 

Professor  Blackman's  book  is  of  a  less 
popular  nature  than  the  one  we  have 
just  spoken  of.  The  history  of  the  islands 
is  divided  into  the  period  prior  to  the 
discovery  of  the  islands  by  Captain  Cook 
in  1778,  from  that  date  to  the  arrival  of 
the  American  missionaries  in  1820,  and 
from  1820  to  the  present  time.  Profes- 
sor Blackman  treats  of  the  history  of  the 
islands  as  bearing  upon  its  social  deve- 
lopment, the  habits,  and  characteristics 
of  the  people.  He  concludes  that  the 
decavof  the  native  population  — a  decay, 
by  the  way,  that  dates  from  the  arrival 
ol  the  whites  -will  continue,  and  that  the 
colonization  of  the  islands  by  white  men 
will  be  by  no  means  unsuccessful.  He 
is,  in  a  measure,  non  committal  as  to  the 
flourishing  of  white  men  in  the  tropics, 
but  he  denies  Benjamin  Kidd's  conclu- 
sions, and  sees  no  reason  why  white 
men  should  not  thrive  in  Hawaii  even  il 
the  climate  of  the  hottest  regions  has 
proved  unsuitable  to  the  higher  develop- 
ment of  the  white  race.  Professor  Black- 
man's  caution  anil  moderation  inspire 
confidence  in  his  conclusions. 


Industrial  Cuba 

lmj»itr,.xi  Cm/si  ■  8rlt>«{  a  Study  ol  Presenl  Cum- 
mtri-Uiil  .hili  Induttrial  Condition*.  wlti»  Sui^en- 
tk>»»  j.  1..  Op|»,rtuiiltl<-«  Prc»e«ied  in  Ihr  Ul.ind 
!-.>i  AMK-rlcijn  Capiial.  Enterprise  and  l.ahnr.  By 
Rcir,K»r  P.  P.,«  ma.  Cloth.  pp.<i7,  48,  t >■  !»•  New 
..-rk    (.,  I*.  !•  Guam's  Sut.i 

Mr.  Pokier,  as  a  special  commis- 
sioner of  the  United  States  to  Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico,  conducted  an  exhaustive 
examination  into  the  industrial  condi- 
tion of  those  islands  immediately  after 
American  occupation,  and  this  book  is 
in  the  nature  ol  an  expanded  official 
report.  We  have  had  a  score  or  more 
of  popular  books  on  Cuba,  but  however 
entertaining  they  were  lor  casual  read- 
ing, no  one,  we  fancy,  would  care  to 
embark  upon  industrial  enterprise  in 
Cuba,  upon  the  basis  of  information 
heretofore  supplied.  Mr.  Porter's  work 
is  of  an  absolutely  reliable  nature,  and 
his  otficial  position  opened  to  him  sourc- 
es of  information  that  would  ordinarily 
be  closed.  He  is.  too.  well-fitted  by- 
twenty  years'  experience  in  more  or  less 
similar  investigations  to  treat  the  sub- 
ject with  the  highest  intelligence. 

Seven  months  were  spent  in  the 
inquiry  and  over  five  hundred  persons 
were  examined.  We  can  not  attempt  to 
digest  the  statistic*!  information  thai  the 
book  contains.  The  gist  of  the  more 
important  conclusions  is,  as  might  be 
expected,  that  the  prosperity  of  the 
island  depends  upon  the  development  of 
its  basic  sources  of  wealth,  namely, 
sugar,  tobacco,  mining,  agriculture, 
fruit-production,  and  industries  of  the 
soil  generally.  He  time  and  again  warns 
again*t  the  inflation  of  values  and  the 
exploitation  of  the  island  by  franchises 
covering  utilities.  We  gel  the  impression 
that  Mr.  Porter  favors  the  employment 
of  the  government  in  the  solution  of 
transportation  problems,  and  in  all 
public  utilities,  such  as  lighting,  and 
telegraphic  and  telephonic  service.  One 
of  the  greatest  needs  of  the  island  is  for 
labor,  and  how  labor  is  to  be  attracted 
is  not  clearly  explained.  Mr.  Porter 
seems  to  give  it  up  as  too  tough  a  prob- 
lem for  his  solution.  All  through  he 
makes  a  point  that  our  immediate  object 
should  be  the  land.  He  has  the  highest 
hopes  of  great  prosperity  for  the  island 
if  the  course  suggested  by  fairness  to  the 
Cubans  and  plain  common  sense  is 
followed  out. 

In  the  concluding  chapter  Mr.  Porter 
gives  a  portrait  of  General  Gomez  thai 
should  rehabilitate  the  old  soldier  in  the 
esteem  of  Americans.  If  Gomez  had 
been  the  scheming  old  reprobate  that  he 
is  sometimes  made  out  to  be,  Mr.  Porter 
must  have  discovered  it  in  his  dealing 
with  him  as  to  the  distribution  of  the 
relief  fund.  The  book  is  fully  indexed. 
It  must  be  extremely  valuable  to  those 
who  arc  or  expect  to  be  interested 
directly  in  the  industrial  welfare  of  the 
island. 

The  Psychology  of  Woman 

i^rv./Yr  I'm   the    l\y;  krf*£y  ef  It  iftaft,     Bv  I.Ai  RA 

M  , mi. ,t,\i  1  mi>-l,itt-d  l,v  i.H-iireta  Eu.-M-.mm. 
Cl'  lb.  pp.  3<S.    Cliii.-iiK»  .  fkruert  S.  Stone  *0  .. 

We  hope  that  the  scientifically  disin- 
clined will  not  be  repelled  by  Frau 
Marholm's  title  She  has,  indeed,  written 
studies  in  the  psychology  ol  women,  but 


the  book  is  none  the  less  one  of  many 
popular  qualities.  Her  sketches  of  dif- 
fering types  of  women  hit  ofT  the  psych- 
ical and  physical  characteristics  ol  each, 
not  only  with  insight  and  perspicuity, 
but  often  with  a  touch  of  humor.  She 
classifies  women  into  la  dJtraquit, 
women  who  flutter  covetously  from  man 
to  man,  finding  nothing  but  final  dis- 
satisfaction and  disappointment  ;  the 
grand*  awourtust,  whose  love  fosters  but 
does  not  scorch,  and  the  i/r,bral>\  who 
becomes  virtually  sexless  on  account  of 
her  mental  activity  unaccompanied  by 
poetic  feeling.  The  sketching  of  these 
three  types  is  done  with  many  touches 
of  positive  genius. 

Happiness,  the  author  thinks,  is  the 
cry  of  the  age,  and  her  definition  of 
happiness  is  distinctly  feminine.  It 
consists,  she  thinks,  in  continual,  end- 
less, modulation  and  change,  a  constant 
alteration  like  the  shimmer  of  light  upon 
a  surface  of  water."  Frau  Marholm 
also  thinks  that  this  universal  demand 
for  happiness  is  largely  responsible  for 
the  prominence  of  the  ••  woman  ques- 
tion." Men  have  always  had  their  des- 
tinies in  their  hands  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent.  Woman  is  now  for  the  first 
time  seeing  that  her  own  happiness  is 
bound  up  with  the  wish  to  live  in  the 
fullest  sense  of  the  word  and  unfettered 
by  conventions  that  have  hitherto  res- 
tricted her.  If  woman  is  as  enduring 
and  tenacious  as  our  author  claims,  she 
will  doubtless  obtain  all  that  she  is 
seeking  for.  One  of  the  striking  truths 
we  encounter  here  is  that  man  is 
wearied  with  his  hereditary  struggle  for 
supremacy,  while  woman  is  freshly  en- 
tering upon  creative  energy.  "Woman's 
courage  begins  where  man's  courage 
fails.  Where  there  seems  to  be  no  more 
hope,  woman's  confidence  sets  in.  It  is 
her  duty  to  prepare  the  ground  for  a 
new  and  different  race." 

Briefer  Notices 
We  arise  chastened  from  a  perusal 
of  Robert  W.  Chambers's  ••  Outsiders," 
a  term  that  he  uses  to  include  artists, 
critics,  newspaper  writers,  novelists,  and 
••  women  with  three  names;"  all  these 
are  "rank  outsiders— the  unclassed." 
And  they  are  a  low  lot.  Mr.  Chambers 
says.  Nominally  there  is  a  story  hereof 
Oliver  Lock's  struggle  for  literary  fame, 
but  really  it  is  a  medium  for  the  expres- 
sion of  Mr.  Chambers's  opinion  of  New 
York  in  general,  and  the  under  side  ol 
its  "  Literary  Life  "  in  particular.  The 
latter  is  full  of  portraits,  and  it  may  go 
hardly  with  Mr.  Chambers  when  next 
he  meets  Sidney  Jaune  of  the  Pink  Rat, 
Mrs.  Bottom  of  the  Daily  Spy,  or  Eve- 
lina Ballington  Bogle  of  the  Jrcn  Quill. 
Of  the  latter  :  ••  At  first  he  thought  she 
was  a  man,  but  her  skirts  betrayed  her. 
She  was  short  haired,  stout,  gnarled 
with  a  heavy  face  and  blunt  fingers. 
Cold  stupidity  was  stamped  on  every 
feature  of  her  face."  This  is  only  one 
of  many  portraits  of  which  our  iniagina- 
lion  supplies  an  original.  Verily,  Mr. 
Chambers  does  not  spare  the  rod.  The 
publishers  too  come  in  for  many  a  lusty 
thwack.    Here   is  Chatterton  Mawly : 
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"  His  coat  was  a  creation,  his  waist- 
coat much  more  than  an  inspiration. 
Adorned  with  jewelry,  exhaling  cologne, 
Mr.  Mawly  fairly  crackled  in  his  stiff 
pink  shirt  bosom,  from  the  center  of 
which  a  jewel  shed  a  light  that  never  was 
on  sea  or  land.  He  used  the  word  cour- 
tesy continually,  and  flourished  a  silk 
handkerchief  wet  with  perfume.'"  We 
saw  him  last  Friday !  Hut  there  is 
something  better  than  this  in  the  book  ; 
it  is  a  prose  epic  of  New  York—"  this 
stupendous  excrescence  of  naked  iron, 
gaunt  under  its  skin  of  paint,  flimsily 
colossal,  ludicrously  sad  ;  this  half-be- 
gun, irrational,  gaudy,  dingy  monstros- 
ity, this  temporary  fair-ground,  choked 
with  tinsel,  ill-paved,  ill-lighted,  stark, 
treeless,  swarming,  crawling  with  hu- 
manity." As  to  his  people,  Mr.  Cham- 
bers describes  a  few  of  a  single  class, 
but  in  the  half  dozen  lines  we  have 
<|uoted  he  describes  New  York  better 
than  it  has  ever  been  described  before. 
And,  bv  the  way.  is  Oliver  Lock,  by  any 
chance'  Oliver  Chambers?  Cloth, 
5i.2$.  F.  A.  Stokes  Co..  New  York.) 

The  Macmillan  Company  begin  a 
scries  of  National  Studies  in  American 
Letters  with  a  volume  on  "  Old  Cam- 
bridge," by  Thomas  Wentworth  Higgin- 
son,  than  whom  no  one  is  better  title] 
for  the  task  ol  describing  the  cradle  of 
American  literature.  Professor  Higgin- 
son  discourses  pleasantly,  drawing  upon 
his  store  of  memories  ol  the  men  whose 
fame  traveled  from  Cambridge  to  alt 
parts  of  the  earth — Bryant,  Burroughs, 
Channing,  Dwight,  Dana,  Margaret 
Fuller,  and  scores  ol  others.  To  Holmes, 
Longfellow  and  Lowell  separate  chap, 
ters  arc  given,  but  the  author  is  bound 
very  lightly  by  his  title  and  his  chapter 
headings;  this  is  the  charm  of  the  book. 
Of  the  numberless  anecdotes  we  recall 
the  account  ol  a  dinner  to  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Stowe,  at  which  Lowell  discoursed  to 
Mrs.  Stowe  at  one  end  of  the  table  on 
the  superiority  of  "  Tom  Jones  "  to  all 
other  novels,  while  Holmes  demon- 
strated to  Dr.  Stowe,  at  the  other  end. 
that  profane  swearing  originated  in 
the  pulpit.  Professor  Higginson  gives 
this  as  proof  of  a  lack  of  tact  on  the  part 
of  Lowell  and  Holmes,  but  we  are  in 
clined  to  think  that  the  latter  was  having 
the  joke  ol  which  he  was  so  fond.  "  The 
American  Historical  Novel."  by  Paul 
Leicester  Ford,  will  be  the  next  volume 
in  the  series.    (Cloth,  pp.  303. ) 

"Yale.  Her  Campus,  Class-Rooms, 
and  Athletics,"  by  Lewis  Sheldon  Welch 
and  Walter  Camp,  is  a  book  to  gladden 
the  heart  of  the  Yale  man  young  or  old, 
but  its  interest  is  not  confined  to  them 
alone.  The  whole  of  Part  1,  the  campus, 
is  such  a  story  as  one  can  find  in  no 
other  book  than  a  college  man's  tale  of 
his  college  life.  The  "ways"  of  Yale — 
its  customs,  traditions,  societies,  atmos- 
phere- arc  told  here,  and  one  need  not 
be  a  "Yale  man"  to  become  absorbed 
in  the  narrative.  In  the  second  part 
the  history  of  the  rise  and  development 
of  every  division  of  the  university  isgiven, 
together  with  a  large  numberof  portraits 
and  photographs  of  the  various  univer- 
sity buildings.  Part  III  is  devoted  to 
Athletics  at  Yale,  the  peculiar  province 
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of  Mr.  Camp,  who  is  probably  our  best 
writer  on  athletics  in  general.  Of  course 
a  great  university  does  not  influence 
only  the  comparatively  small  numberof 
students  that  spend  four  years  of  their 
youth  within  her  walls.  The  mere  ex- 
istence of  such  a  university  as  Yale  is 
an  influence  of  the  greatest  importance, 
and  when  her  learning  is  spread  year 
after  year  by  the  hundreds  who  pass 
through  her  halls  it  becomes  impossible 
to  say  where  this  influence  ends.  For 
this  reason  as  well  as  for  the  purely 
literary  interest  the  book  inspires,  the 
authors  arc  entitled  to  our  gratitude. 
(Cloth,  pp.  629.  $2.50.  L.  C.  Page  & 
Co.,  Boston.) 

A  book  of  unique  interest  is  "  A  Cata- 
logue ol  Authors,'  published  by  Messrs 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  It  contains  a 
sketch  of  the  firm,  a  list  of  the  authors 
whose  works  it  has  published,  and  some 
data  as  to  its  libraries.series  and  periodi- 
cals. The  catalogue  ol  authors  contains 
most  of  the  greatest  names  in  American 
letters,  with  their  works,  and  a  brief  bio- 
graphical note.  It  is  in  looking  over 
these  pages  that  we  realize  how  impor- 
tant have  been  the  relations  of  the  firm 
of  Houghton.  Mifflin  &  Co.  with  all  that 
is  good  and  great  in  our  literature,  and 
aside  from  its  usefulness  for  reference, 
the  volume  is  a  memorial  of  the  highest 
aims  and  greatest  achievements  of  the 
business  of  publishing.  Photogravure 
vignette  portraits  of  Kmerson,  Holmes, 
Longfellow.  Lowell,  Whittier  and  Haw- 
thorne form  the  Irontispiece.  The 
price  of  the  book,  twenty  five  cents,  is 
not  one-tenth  of  its  value.  Roards,  pp. 
205} 

"The  young  hero  of  an  old  German 
fairy  tale  wandered  far  and  wide,  seek- 
ing the  key  flower  that  he  had  seen  in 
dreams,  and  which  was  to  open  for  him 
the  treasure-house  of  riches.  And  when 
he  returned  from  his  long  and  fruitless 
quest  he  found  the  magic  blossom  blow- 
ing at  the  threshold  of  his  door."  We 
find  this  passage  in  the  introductory 
note  of  "  Field.  Forest  and  Wayside 
Flowers,"  by  Maud  Going  ;  K.  M.  Hard- 
inge';.  We  apply  it  somewhat  differ- 
ently than  does  the  author)  to  mean  that 
our  flower-treasures  may  be  found  with- 
out much  search  and  with  almost  no 
botanical  knowledge  if  we  have  by  us 
so  charming  a  hand-book  as  this.  It  is 
not  a  text-book,  but  such  a  narrative  as 
a  nature-lover  might  give  of  walks  in 
the  haunts  of  our  "common"  (lowers. 
There  are  also  chapters  on  sedges,  ferns, 
and  weeds,  and  the  talk  about  the 
grasses  is  the  most  enjoyable  in  the 
book.  There  is  more  than  one  touch  of 
poetic  beauty  here.  The  illustrations 
are  structural  line-drawings  and  very 
clear  photographs.  (Cloth,  pp.  411. 
$  1 . 50.   Baker  &  Taylor  Co..  New  York. 

In  the  affections  of  the  nature-lover 
there  is  apt  to  be  an  especial  place  for 
the  butterflies,  a  place  just  between  that 
reserved  for  the  flowers,  and  that  belong- 
ing to  the  birds.  But  of  all  nature, 
books,  those  on  butterflies  arc  likely 
to  be  the  most  unsatisfying.  We  have, 
it  is  true,  some  excellent  books  on  this 
subject,  but  their  classification  and 
arrangement    in    almost    every  case 
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unsuit  them  for  the  use  of  those  who 
merely  want  an  elementary  book  to  con- 
firm everyday  observation.  Now  we  ha\e 
such  a  book  in  '•  Everyday  Butterflies." 
a  description,  greatly  aided  by  color- 
plates,  of  three  score  butterflies  in  the 
order  of  their  appearance,  /'.  t..  the  or- 
der of  the  season.  There  are  a  few  ex- 
ceptions to  this  rule.  If  you  intend  to 
look  for  butieiHies  you  will  hardly  find 
a  more  helpful  book  than  this.  It  cover*, 
we  should  say.  every  difficulty  in  identi- 
fication. By  Samuel  Scudder  Hub- 
bard. Cloth.'  pp.  391.  $2.  Houghton. 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston.'; 

••  The  Awakening,"  by  Kale  Chopin, 
is  a  feeble  reflection  of  Bourget,  theme 
and  manner  of  treatment  both  sug- 
gesting the  French  novelist.  We  very 
much  doubt  the  possibility  of  a  woman 
of  "solid  old  Presbyterian  Kentucky 
stock "  being  at  all  like  Mrs.  Kdna 
Pontellier  who  has  a  long  list  of  lesser 
loves,  and  one  absorbing  passion,  but 
gives  herself  only  10  the  man  for  whom 
she  did  not  reel  the  least  affection.  !l 
the  author  had  secured  our  sympaifiy 
for  this  unpleasant  person  it  would  not 
have  been  a  small  victory,  but  we  are 
well  satisfied  when  Mrs.  Pontellier  de- 
liberately swims  out  to  her  death  in  the 
waters  of  the  gulf.  rCloth,  pp.  303. 
Herbert  S.  Stone  &  Co.,  Chicago.; 

"  Picciola,"  the  famous  story  by- 
Joseph  Xavier  Boniface,  of  a  prisoner'* 
absorbing  love  for  a  flower  and  its  in 
tluence  on  his  life  and  thoughts,  has  lost 
none  of  the  sweetness  and  charm  thai 
have  made  the  romance  dear  to  readers 
of  many  tongues  for  over  sixty  years. 
The  present  edition  has  been  translated 
from  the  French  by  Abby  L.  Alger  for 
the  Home  and  School  Library  Series, 
and  a  happier  selection  could  hardly 
have  been  made.  Boards.  Ginn  &:  Co.. 
Boston.  ,i 

■•  The  First  Book  of  Birds,"  by  Olive 
Thorne  Miller,  aims  to  cultivate  the  in 
terest  of  young  people  in  the  study  of 
the  little  brothers  of  the  air  "  by  a  sim- 
pie  narrative  account  of  the  distinguish- 
ing characteristics  and  habits  of  some 
fifty  common  birds.  The  author's  style 
for  children  is  no  less  attractive  than 
that  ol  her  •'  Upon  the  Tree  Tops,"  a 
nature  study  that  we  recall  with  peculiar 
pleasure.  There  are  thirty  illustrations, 
of  which  eight  are  page  color-  plate*. 
(Cloth,  pp.  386,  $1.  Houghton,  Mifrim 
&  Co..  Boston.) 

"  Irish  Life  and  Character,"  by  Mit- 
chell MacDonagh,  is  the  work  of  an 
Irish  journalist  who,  in  an  endeavor  to 
reflect  tlje  real  character  of  his  people, 
has  written  a  volume  that  is  full  of  hu- 
mor from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 
There  is  a  delightful  chapter  devoted 
wholly  to  the  Bulls  from  Irish  Pastures, 
but  the  "  bull  "  or  some  other  form  of 
humor  is  present  on  at  least  every  other 
page.  (Cloth,  pp.  382.  Thomas  Whit- 
taker.  New  York.) 

From  Messrs  Ginn  &  Co.  1,  Boston  , 
we  receive  Moratin's  comedy,  *•  F.i  si  de 
las  ninas  "  in  the  International  Modern 
Language  series,  edited  for  school  use 
by  Professor  D.  J.  M.  Ford.  (Cloth. 
PP-  950 
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NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK 

TUESDAY,  JUNE  I  3 

Domestic-  -A  fierce  engagement 
took  place  along  the  waterfront  south 
of  Manila,  the  rebel  troops  making  an 
obstinate  resistance  to  the  American 

advance  General  (His  cables  that 

(he  Filipinos  are  "scattered  and  in  re- 
treat.". ...  It  is  reported  that  General 
Luna  has  been  killed ...  .The  war  de- 
partment has  issued  an  order  increasing 
the  strength  of  ever)-  regiment  of  the 
regular  army  now  serving  in  the  Philip- 
pines or  ordered  there;  this  will  give 
General  Otis  2,600  additional  men. . .  . 
The  industrial  commission  has  appoint- 
ed subcommissions  to  investigate  agri- 
cultural conditions  in  the  northwest  and 
the  mining  industries.  ..  .A  tornado 
caused  heavy  loss  of  life  and  great  de- 
struction of  properly  in  eastern  Nebras- 
ka....  At  least  a  hundred  persons  were 
killed  and  500  injured  by  the  tornado 
which  struck  New  Richmond.  Wis., 
Monday. 

Foreign.—  Baron  Christiani,  who 
struck  President  I.oubet  at  the  Auteuil 
races,  was  sentenced  to  four  years'  im- 
prisonment The  Paris  chamber  of 

indictments  decided  that  there  is  no 
case  against  Lieutenant  Colonel  Pic- 
quart,  who  was  charged  with  forgery 
in  the  Dreyfus  case. . . .  M.  Poincare^was 
asked  to  form  a  new  French  cabinet. 
....General  Luna.it  is  reported,  was 
assassinated  at  Aguinaldo's  head- 
quarters. 

WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  14 

Domestic. — The  Americans  captured 
the  Zapole  bridge,  south  of  Manila, 
after  a  hard  fight;  the  Filipinos  have 
retreated  southward  General  Law- 
ton  took  possession  of  Bacoor;  the 
Americans  control  several  more  miles 

of  coast  south  of  Manila  Henry  O. 

Havemeyer  testified  before  the  indus- 
trial commission  in  Washington  regard- 
ing the  business  methods  of  the  Ameri- 
can sugar  refining  company ....  The  an- 
niversary of  the  adoption  of  the  Ameri- 
can flag  was  appropriately  celebrated 
in  a  number  of  cities  Three  thou- 
sand employees  of  the  trust  smelters  in 
Colorado  are  on  strike  for  higher  wages. 

Foreign.— A  preliminary  meeting  of 
counsel  to  the  Venezuelan  arbitration 
tribunal  was  held  in  Paris  ...  Kurdish 
outrages  in  Armeniaare  again  reported, 
many  persons  being  killed,  including 
the  superior  of  a  monastery  and  two 

monks  The  Spanish  senate  adopted 

the  bill  ceding  the  Pacific  islands  of 

Spain  to  Germany  Serious  agrarian 

riots  have  occurred  in  Jamaica,  caused 
by  ejectment  proceedings  against  ten- 
ants...  .President  Kruger  announced 

Half  Rates  to  California, 

Via  the  Chicago  and  North- Western  Rail- 
way, affording  the  quickest  time,  grandest 
scenery,  variable  route*  and  perfect  service. 
Chicago  to  Lot  Angeles  and  return  $64. 50, 
tickets  on  sale  June  2;  to  July  8,  limited  to 
return  until  September  4,  1S99,  account  ol 
Annual  Meeting.  National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation. Illustrated  pamphlet  tent  free  on 
application.  For  rates  and  other  information 
ask  your  nearest  ticket  agent,  or  write 

H.  A.  Grow,  461  Broadway,  New  York 
City. 
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to  the  Transvaal  raad  that  he  could 
not  concede  more  to  England. 

THURSDAY,  Jt'NE  I  5 

Domestic. — General  Lawton's  divi- 
sion advanced  on  Imus,  the  rebels  re- 
treating before  the  American  troops  

Reports  from  General  Otis  show  that 
the  health  of  the  American  troops  in  the 
Philippines  is  excellent  ....  Attorney 
General  Griggs  rendered  an  opinion 
that  the  war  department  could  prevent 
by  force  the  landing  of  a  cable  in  Cuba 
without  the  consent  of  this  government 
....Congressman  R.  P.  Bland  died  at 

Lebanon,   Mo  There  was  serious 

rioting  in  the  strike  of  street-railway  men 
in  Cleveland. 

Foreign. — Turkish  and  Albanian 
troops  attacked  Servian  villages,  and 
troops  were  ordered  to  expel  the  intru- 
ders The   Venezuelan  arbitrators 

held  their  first  session  at  Paris;  Sir 
Richard  Webster  made   the  opening 

argument  The  Red  Cross  sub-com- 

mitte  of  the  peace  conference  adopted  a 
report  applying  the  terms  of  the  Geneva 
convention  to  naval  warfare. 

FRIDAY,  jt  ne  16 
Domestic— President  McKinley  left 
Washington  to  attend  the  commence- 
ment exercises  of  Mt.  Holyoke  seminary 
....The  northern  insurgents  in  large 
force  attacked  General  MacArthur's 
lines  at  San  Fernando ;  they  were  quickly 
repulsed,  leaving  over  50  dead  on  the 
field  and  a  large  number  wounded. . . . 
The  boardof  regents  of  the  University  of 
California  selected  Professor  Benjamin 
IdeWheeler  of  Cornell,  as  president  of 
the  university. 

Foreign. — Senator  Pierre  Marie  Wal- 
deck-Rousseau  has  accepted  the  task  ol 
forming  a  new  French  cabinet,  M.  Poin- 
car£  having  been  lorccd  to  decline  by 

the  altitude  of  the  Radicals  Serious 

anti-foreign  troubles  have  occured  at 
Kicng-Ning-Fu  province  of  Ngan-Hivei, 
China.  Two  native  missionaries  are 
reported  killed. ..  .The  Spanish  cham- 
ber of  deputies  was  organized,  Senor  A. 
I'idal  being  reelected  president. 

SATURDAY.  JUNK  1 7 

Domestic. — Seven  rural  guards  in 
Santiago  province,  Cuba,  were  killed  in 
a  battle  with  outlaws,  who  escaped  . . 
Under  a  decision  rendered  by  Secretary 
Long,  the  voluntary  retirement  of  naval 
officers  will  be  almost  entirely  stopped. 
....Judge  Simonton,  at  Harrisburg, 
Penn.,  ruled  that  liquor  could  not  be 
sold  at  army  canteens  without  a  license 

from  the  state  courts  The  funeral  ol 

Rear-Admiral  Pierce  Crosby  took  place 
in  Washington. 

Foreign. — The  yacht  Fire  Fly,  be- 
longing to  Lord  Ashburton,  was  seized 
off  the  French  coast  with  four  thousand 
rifles  on  board,  thought  to  be  intended 
for  the  Carlists.  . .  The  Spanish  budget 

was  laid  before  the  tones  German 

delegates  returned  to  Berlin  from  The 
Hague  to  plead  before  the  kaiser  in 
favor  of  an  arbitration  board  as  desired 
by  the  other  powers.  . .  Serious  fighting 
between  Turks  and  Servians  is  reported 
on  the  frontier,  and  there  is  great  ex- 
citement in  Belgrade. 
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SUNDAY,    JUNE  l8 

Domestic— The  president  was  pres- 
ent as  the  guesl  of  honor  at  the  Mount 
Holyoke  baccalaureate  exercises.... 
Baccalaureate  sermons  were  preached 
at  Harvard,  Brown,  Williams  and  other 
colleges. . .  .General  Breckinridge  made 
a  report  regarding  needs  of  soldiers  in 
the  West  Indies  Figures  of  the  ex- 
ports for  eleven  months  of  the  fiscal  year 
show  a  slight  decline  in  agricultural  pro- 
ducts, due  to  good  crops  in  all  parts  of 
the  world. 

Foreign. — It  was  announced  that 
Duke  Alfred  of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha 
would  abdicate  the  throne  this  year. .  .  . 
It  is  proposed  to  erect  at  Apia  an  inter- 
national monument  to  the  British  and 

Americans  killed  at  Samoa  Emperor 

William  presented  prizes  at  the  Kibe 

regatta  Lawrence    Town«end,  the 

minister  to  Belgium,  was  received  by 
King  Leopold. 

MONDAY,  JUNE  IO, 

Domestic. — President  McKinley  at- 
tended the  class  day  exercises  of  Smith 
college  at  Northampton,  Mass.... A 
battalion  of  the  fourth  infantry,  in  re- 
connoitring from  Imus.  was  attacked  in 
the  rear  by  supposed  friendly  natives, 
and  an  engagement  ensued  ;  live  Ameri- 
cans were  killed  and  twenty-five  wound- 
ed.. .  .The  navy  department  has  made 
public  a  report  from  Capt.  Chadwick, 
giving  a  statement  from  Lieut.  Com- 
mander Hodgson  concerning  the  details 
of  the  alleged  dialogue  with  Rear  Ad- 
miral Schley  at  Santiago  during  the  en- 
gagement with  Cervera's  fleet ....  A 
verdict  for  $355,000  was  obtained  in  the 
supreme  court  by  the  industrial  and 
general  trust,  (limited.)  an  English  cor- 
poration, against  the  reorganization 
committee  of  the  Birmingham,  Sheffield 
and  Tennessee  River  railroad.... 
Charles  E.  Littleficld.  Republican,  was 
elected  to  congress  to  succeed  the  late 
Nelson  A  Dingley,  ol  Maine. 

Foreign. — Reports  from  the  Trans- 
vaal say  that  munitions  of  war  are 

being  hurried  to   the   north  Wal- 

deck-Rousseau  declined  the  task  of 
forming  a  French  cabinet  . .  .The  pope 
created  eleven  cardinals  and  a  number 

of  bishops  Baron  von  Biilow.  in  the 

reichstag,  defined  Germany's  action  in 
regard  to  the  Samoan  question ....  The 
result  of  Professor  Zorn's  visit  to  Berlin 
is  said  not  to  warrant  reports  that  Ger- 
many will  withdraw  assistance  to  the 
appointment  of  an  irbitration  board 
. .  .  .The  Spanish  chamber  of  deputies 
approved  the  bill  ceding  the  Caroline 
islands,  the  Ladroncs  and  the  Pelew 
islands  to  Germany. 


"  What  They  Say  " 

I»  the  title  of  an  exceedingly  well  printed 
and  finely  illuttrated  booklet,  which  has  just 
been  issued  and  distributed  by  the  Chicago 
&  Nortb-Western  R'y,  describing  their  elec- 
tric lighted  20th  century  train,  "  The  North- 
western Limited."  It  is  unique  in  design 
and  composition  and  affords  entertaining 
reading. 

A  copy  will  be  sent  to  any  address  by 
II.  A.  Gross,  461  Broadway,  New  York 
City. 
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BUSINESS  AND  FINANCE 

The  Business  Situation 

Selected  and  Condensed  lor  I'iblic  Opimok 

THE  GENERAL  SITUATION 
:■  New  York.  June  17 

Weather  and  crop  conditions  figure 
to  a  greater  extent  than  usual  this  week, 
not  only  in  the  domain  of  actual  dis- 
tribution, but  in  their  effect  upon  values 
of  staples,  particularly  agricultural 
products,  a  majority  of  which  are 
higher.  Noteworthy  in  this  respect  is 
wheat,  which  has  advanced  on  govern- 
ment and  other  reports  pointing,  accord- 
ing to  some,  tu  5 50,000, 000  bushels,  and 
by  others  estimated  as  low  as  500,000,000 
bushels.  Particularly  helpful,  however, 
in  advancing  prices  have  been  the  re- 
ports of  widespread  damage  to  the 
Russian  crop,  less  glowing  spring-wheat 
reports  from  the  northwest,  and  tcnta- 
tive  estimates  of  the  world's  crops 
pointing  to  350,000.000  to  350,000,000 
bushels  smaller  yield  than  in  1898.  Hot 
weather  has  stimulated  retail  business, 
and  orders  for  fall  delivery  arc  reported 
in  larger  volume  and  earlier  than  for 
years  past.  At  some  centers,  in  fact, 
less  than  the  usual  effect  is  looked  for 
from  seasonable  midsummer  influences. 
This  is,  however,  best  illustrated  in  the 
iron  and  steel  trade,  which  displays  un- 
exampled activity  as  regards  summer 
production  and  consumption,  limited 
only  by  the  obtaining  of  supplies.  At  the 
east  distributive  trade  is  of  a  full  sum- 
mer volume,  though  reflecting  some 
effects  of  the  current  hot  spell. 

WHEAT  AND  CORN 

Wheat,  including  flour,  shipments  for 
the  week  aggregate  2,799.471  bushels, 
against  3.1  58.047  bushels  last  week. 
4,396.787  bushels  in  the  corresponding 
week  of  1898.  2,547,319  bushels  in 
1897.  3,020,317  bushels  in  1896  and 
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the  most  healthful  floor  made.    It  contains 
1  the  nutriment ..(  the  WHOLE  wheal  berry, 
>t  found  In  ordinary  white  Hour,  and  none  of 
e  indigestible  outer  hoik  which  makes  cheap 
■aham  flour  an  unnatural  food.    Ic  helps  the 
restive  uriraut  be  feeding'  the  nerves  govern- 
A  inic  |«rristaliic  action,  is  a  tn-un  fnjd  and 
W  muacle  builner,  makes  rich  blood,  and  is  pre- 
pared in  strict  accordance  with  Nature's  laws. 

In  addition,  it  is  the  most  economical  flout 
made.    FREE  booklet  te.is  you  more  about  ir. 

If  your  grocer  doe*  not  have  it,  send  us  his 
name  and  your  order  -  we  will  see  that  vou  are 
supplied.    Kal-JM  substitute*. 

CSMUIHK  MAtlB  ONLY  PV  THB 

FRANKLIN  MILLS  CO  ,  Lockpert,  N.  V. 


2.857.3°"  bushels  in  1895.  Since  July 
1  this  season  the  exports  of  wheat  ag- 
gregate 218,022,954  bushels,  against 
225,272,833  bushels  last  year.  Corn 
exports  for  the  week  aggregate  3  285,- 


301 
last 


ishels,  against  3.339.889  bushels 


week,  4,106.706  bushels 


this 


week  a  year  ago,  1,924,313  bushels  in 
1897,  1,510,761  bushels  in  1896  and 
858.951  bushels  in  1895.  Since  July  1 
this  season  corn  exports  aggregate 
163.425,726  bushels,  against  190,804.- 
026  bushels  during  the  same  period  a 
year  ago. 

IRON  AND  STEEL 

Advances  ail  along  the  line  are  again  a 
feature  in  the  iron  trade.  Bessemer  and 
other  gratles  of  pig  iron,  steel  billets, 
steel  rails  and  many  makes  of  the  fin- 
ished product  have  advanced  from  50 
cents  to  Si. 50  per  ton.  Predictions  of  a 
further  advance  in  the  price  of  rails  are 
made,  based  upon  the  fact  that  old  con- 
tracts at  very  low  rates  have  now  been 
nearly  filled.  Notwithstanding  these  ad- 
vances, there  is  still  some  export  inquiry, 
and  a  feature  reported  has  been  one  on 
continental  account  for  American  coke. 
Iron-ore  shipments,  although  theseason 
is  three  weeks  late,  nearly  equal  those 
ol  a  year  ago.  Long-abandoned  eastern 
ore  mines  are  being  reopened,  and 
shipments  of  Alabama  steel  and  Texas 
pig  iron  to  Pittsburg  disprove  the  truth 
of  the  old  proverb  that  there  is  little 
profit  in  ••  carrying  coals  to  Newcastle." 

STAPLE  PRICES 
Jmt  16.  1899 
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COTTON  AND  WOOL 

Conditions  are  firm,  particularly  for 
cotton  fabrics.  The  market  for  gray 
cottons  is  very  strong,  with  a  good  de- 
mand for  future  contracts.  The  mills 
are  well  contracted  ahead,  however, 
and  arc  slow  sellers  ahead,  even  at 
present  prices.  Printed  cottons  are 
firmer,  and  the  tendency  is  toward 
higher  prices,  in  sympathy  with  the  in- 
creased cost  of  gray  goods.  Trade  is 
quiet,  but  a  fair  jobbing  movement  con- 
tinues. The  market  continues  firm, 
with  a  fair  business  in  progress,  Huston 
sales  for  the  week  footing  up  to  nearly 
5.000,000  pounds.  About  2,800,000 
pounds  territory,  Texas  and  Calilornia 
wools  were  included  in  the  sales,  and 
about  1 ,000.000  pounds  of  pulled  and 
scoured.  For  good  lines  of  territory 
tine  medium  and  tine  about  45  f"  47 
cents  is  the  scoured  price,  with  staple 
lines  at  48  (3  50  aents.  Lots  that  can 
be  picked  up  for  less  arc  the  shorter 
wools.    Medium  wools  are  quiet,  the 


Spencer  Trask  &  Co., 

BANKERS, 

27  and  29  Pine  Street,  New  York. 
State  and  James  Streets,  Albany. 

INVESTMENT  SECURITIES 


firmer  tone  being  for  fine  wools,  which 
are  doing  much  better.  There  is  less 
speculation  going  on,  and  sales  made 
have  been  largely  to  manufacturers. 
Australian  wools  are  firm,  with  choke 
merinos  costing  close  to  75  cents 
scoured.  Other  foreign  tine  wools  quiet. 
Carpet  wools  arc  steady. 


Financial 

THE  MONEY  MARKET 

Cammrrciii/  and  FiMmciai  Chronicle,   New  York 
June  IJ 

Money  on  call,  representing  bankers' 
balances,  has  loaned  at  the  stock  ex- 
change tluring  the  week  at  2  per  cent 
and  at  3  per  cent,  averaging  about  2  J, 
per  cent.  Banks  and  trust  companies 
quote  2  per  cent  as  the  minimum.though 
the  majority  obtain  2]i  per  cent.  Time 
loans  arc  chiefly  in  demand  for  renew 
als,  and  the  supply  of  money  for  ihn 
purpose  and  also  for  new  contracts  is 
abundant,  but  there  is  little  inquiry  for 
money  for  short  periods.  Kates  are  3 
per  cent  for  sixty  days  to  four  months, 
and  3(11 3,'-,  per  cent  for  five  to  seven 
months  on  good  mixed  stock  exchange 
collateral ;  while  with  a  liberal  admix- 
ture of  good  industrial  stocks  4  percent 
would  be  demanded  for  the  last  named 
period.  The  inquiry  for  commercial 
paper  continues  urgent  from  all  sections 
of  the  country,  and  while  the  business 
is  good  it  would  be  larger  were  the 
offerings  to  increase.  Rates  are  3(W3': 
per  cent  for  sixty  to  ninety  day  endorsed 
bills  receivable  ;  3X'"3M'  P*r  cent  for 
prime  and  4'"  5  P«  cent  for  good  four 
to  six  months'  single  names. 

FOREIGN  EXCHANGE 

The  foreign  exchange  market  has" 
been  exceedingly  dull,  generally  steady 
and  almost  featureless  during  the  week. 
The  demand  for  remittance  seems  to 
have  been  small  and  the  supply  of 
bankers'  bills,  outside  those  olTered  in 
connection  with  gold  exports,  has  been 
limited.  The  offering  of  commercial 
bills  has  likewise  been  small  and  though 
60-day  sterling  has  commanded  good 
figures  the  drawing  of  these  bills  in  ex- 
pectation of  covering  later  in  the  season 
with  cotton  drafts  has  not  been  greatly 
noticeable  this  week.  Nominal  rales 
for  exchange  have  rangctl  from  4.86 


International  Paper  Company. 

jo  Broad  Street.  New  York. 

May  }  ilk.  iSgg- 
I  I..  Board  of  Ilnn1.n*  lia*  thli  day  declared  tht 
m:ular  iiuartrrlv  iliv j.lend  i^  One  and  one-ball  per 
cent(»j4J)on  the  Preieired  Capital  S4r*k  ol  tM- 
Companv,  tor  the  .(uarU-r  endliiir  tune  loth,  t&>^ 
Also  declared  a  i|uarterlv  divi.lrri.f  of  One  per  cert 
(it  oh  the  Common  Capital  Slock  ol  the  Company, 
tor  the  quarter  ending  fune  jtcih,  1B09. 

IV. ih  ot  the  aho>e  iiiMdetids  tiayalilr  July  ltd 
l8oq.  lo  stockholders  0*  record  of  June  10th."  if  ai. 
Transfer  Book* of  PrWtrml  and  Common  Stock  1 
clnMr  at  noon  on  the  loth  day  of  June,  ic<n,  and  re- 
open on  the  tst  day  ol  lulv.'iSoa, 
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to  +.87  for  sixty-day  and  from  4.88  '  j  to 
4.S9  lor  sight,  with  the  majority  of  the 
drawers  quoting  the  lower  figures.  The 
market  closed  steady  on  Friday,  with 
rates  for  actual  business  4.85^®  4. 86 
for  long,  4.87^(5)4.88  for  short  and 
4.88  4  4.88^  for  cables.  Commercial 
on  banks  4  85  J,  ©4  85  J»  an<l  documents 
lor  payment  4-«4  ?«'(•»  4.85?+.  Cotton  lor 
payment  4.84 4.84^  ,  cotton  for  ac- 
ceptance 4-85M.rf4.854  and  grain  for 
jmment  4.85 (»  4.85,4'. 

THE  STOCK  MARKET 

Stock  speculation  at  New  York  has  de- 
generated into  a  summer  market,  with 
purely  professional  trading.  The  alleged 
uncertainty  about  the  crops  has  a  re- 
strictive influence,  but  the  ease  of  money 
prevents  liquidation,  and  short  sales  by 
bear  operators  readily  terminate  in 
covering  and  rallies.  Sugar  is  irregu- 
lar, but  the  deliverances  of  Mr.  H.  O. 
Hivemeyer  before  the  industrial  com- 
mission on  the  relations  ol  the  tariff  to 
[be  trusts  and  the  discrimination  against 
ire  sugar  refining  industry  in  the  reve- 
rse laws  have  not  suppressed  the  belief 
that  a  truce  has  been  declared  in  the 
sugar-trade  war.  Western  interests 
have  sold  granger  stocks  on  the  crop  ac- 
counts, while  anthracite-coal  shares  are 
•"gher  on  expectations  of  developments 
concerning  the  prospective  coal-trade 
agreement.  Industrial  stocks  arc  quiet, 
tiut  favorable  accounts  of  steel-trade 
conditions  and  of  dividends  create 
strength  in  the  steel  division  of  the 
g-oup.  The  reconstruction  of  the  liquid- 
ating Standard  oil  interests  as  a  cor- 
paration,  with  $100,000,000  capital,  is 
regarded  as  an  interesting  and  import- 
ant incident. 

BANK  CLfcARlXt,S 

Bank  clearings  are  uniformly  favor- 
able as  regards  comparisons  with  last 


Pears' 

It  is  wonderful  soap  that 
takes  hold  quick  and  does  no 
harm. 

No  harm !  It  leaves  the 
skin  soft  like  a  baby's;  no 
alkali  in  it,  nothing  but  soap. 
The  harm  is  done  by  alkali. 
Still  more  harm  is  done  by 
not  washing.  So,  bad  soap  is 
better  than  none. 

What  is  bad  soap  ?  Imper- 
fectly made;  the  fat  and  alkali 
not  well  balanced  or  not  com- 
bined. 

What  is  good  soap  ? 
Pears'. 

All  torts  of  stores  sell  it,  especially  drug- 
s'"* ;  all  aorta  of  people  use  it 


year,  though  naturally  showing  some 
shrinkage  in  volume  as  the  month  ad- 
vances. For  the  week  they  aggregate 
Si. 696,955,473,  a  decrease  ot  6.3  per 
cent  from  last  week,  but  a  gain  of  34 
per  cent  over  this  week  a  year  ago,  of 
61  per  cent  over  1897,  and  just  double 
those  of  1894,  and  65  per  cent  heavier 
than  those  of  1892. 

+ 

Foreign  Opportunities  for  American 
Trade 

The  tables  of  the  trade  and  naviga- 
tion ol  the  dominion  of  Canada  for  the 
year  ended  June  30,  1898,  recently  is- 
sued, show  that  the  total  number  of  bi- 
cycles sold  in  Canada  during  the  year  is 
estimated  at  50.000,  of  which  27.263 
were  imported  from  the  United  States 
and  46  from  Great  Britain.  In  addition 
to  this  large  importation  of  complete 
machines,  the  value  of  bicycle  parts 
imported  was  279.752  (of  which  the 
United  States  furnished  $271,175},  which 
is  held  to  represent  12,000  complete 
machines  at  $27  each.  During  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1898,  18,617  bicycles 
were  manufactured  in  Canada,  of  which 
only  about  10.000  were  sold  at  home. 
While  the  United  States  was  encroach- 
ing on  this  market,  Canadian  manufac- 
turers were  reaching  out  for  the  trade 
in  foreign  countries,  and  sold  8,617 
bicycles  for  $373,383.  Indications  point 
to  the  early  organization  of  a  trust 
among  the  bicycle  manufacturers  in 
Canada.  Several  wealthy  capitalists 
are  interested,  and  it  is  thought  that 
such  an  organization  would  result  in 
closing  the  small  factories  and  concen- 
trating the  manufacture  at  Hamilton 
and  Toronto.  The  proposed  capital  is 
placed  at  $3,000,000. 

*    «  • 

New  York  exporters  in  the  Australian 
1 1  a  le  have  placed  during  the  past  week 
more  than  $12,000  in  electrical  material 
and  have  contracted  for  over  $17,000 
worth  of  machinery  in  connection  with 
electric  light  plants  and  machine  shop 
tools.  The  quantity  ol  general  merchan- 
dise bought  for  Sydney  is  so  diversified 
that  the  aggregate  transactions  of  a 
week  sum  up  to  a  substantial  figure.  The  1 
most  noteworthy  shipments  of  recent 
date  have  been  those  of  $17,000  worth  of 
printing  machinery,  upwards  of  $35,000 
in  harvesters  and  other  substantial  con- 
signments of  agricultural  implements. 
Dilficulty  is  being  experienced  among 
the  purchasers  for  the  Australian  trade 
in  placing  their  orders  and  obtaining 
early  deliveries  for  manufactured  iron, 
ami  reports  from  England  show  that 
British  manufacturers  are  being  bene- 
lited  by  the  lack  of  interest  shown  by  , 
the  American  mills  in  foreign  orders. 
As  nearly  every  large  local  export  house 
in  the  Australian  trade  has  a  London 
branch,  they  arc  kept  thoroughly  posted 
on  the  business  lost  by  this  side. 

»    •  » 

•■One  often  hears  that  Japan  is  or 
very  soon  will  be  capable  of  turning  out 
electrical  machinery,  bicycles,  sewing 
machines  and  men-of-war  at  lower  prices 
than  wj  can  make  them  for,  because  of 


her  cheap  labor,"  says  Professpr  F.  B. 
Crocker,  of  the  Crocker-Whteler  com- 
pany, in  a  letter  from  Japan  to  the 
Electrical  World.  ••  I  know  something 
of  manufacturing,"  he  continues,  •'  at 
least  in  the  electrical  line,  and  my  opinion 
is  that  for  the  present  Japan  may  be 
rated  as  a  far  less  formidable  competitor 
than  is  generally  supposed.  Undoubt- 
edly Japan  will  supply  a  certain  portion 
of  her  own  wants  in  this  direction,  be- 
cause of  a  desire  to  encourage  home 
products,  but  for  years  to  come  she  will 
be  a  large  importer  ol  manufactured 
goods,  and  it  will  be  a  still  longer  time 
Ik  lore  she  becomes  a  considerable  ex- 
porter ol  mechanical  articles." 

»    *  » 

The  Buenos  Ayres  southern  railway 
company's  extensions  which  are  under 
construction  to  Roca,  and  which  it  is 
the  intention  to  push  forward  to  Neu- 
gucn,  are  requiring  considerable  mate- 

NOT  CONSISTENT. 


The  Advice  of  many  Temperance 
Workers. 

Many  times  while  I  was  an  active  worker 
in  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  and  was  urging  men  to 
give  up  drinking.  I  would  feel  ashamed  of 
my  own  slavery  to  coffee. 

Many  timet  I  would  determine  to  give  it 
op  but  it  had  such  a  mattery  over  me  that 
1  became  tick  and  distressed  and  would  re- 
turn to  it,  which  it  exactly  the  way  with  any 
stimulant  like  coffee  or  whiskey  tnd  it  mark* 
tach  an  article  u  a  stimulant  and  tuch  an 
individual  at  a  slave  thereto. 

I  was  subject  to  periodical  sick  spells  nt 
the  stomach,  diuinett  in  the  head,  and 
cross  and  fretful  mornings.  About  six. 
months  ago  I  began  to  use  Pottum  Cereal 
Pood  Coffee  and  I  have  not  had  a  tick  spell 
since,  no  ditxmesa  and  I  feel  a*  cheerful  and 
calm  at  a  good  Christian  ought  to  feel.  I 
am  greatly  improved  in  health  and  am 
growing  stout. 

1  am  so  delighted  with  the  Postum  that 
(  recommend  it  to  everyone  who  come*  to 
our  table  and  tome  who  do  not.  A  short 
time  ago,  a  relative  visiting  us  from  Colum- 
bia, Ga. ,  wat  served  with  a  nice  hot  cup  at 
breakfast,  without  being  told  that  it  wat  ' 
Postum  Food  Coffee.  After  breakfast  I 
asked  him  how  ha  liked  our  coffee.  He  said 
he  liked  it  belter  than  any  cup  of  coffee  be 
had  ever  drank,  for  it  had  a  little  peculiar 
taste  that  fitted  his  palate  peifectly.  He 
wanted  to  k  now  what  brand  we  aitfi  and  I 
told  him  it  was  Pottum  Food  Criffce,  no 
berry  coffee  at  all  He  could  not  be  per- 
suaded that  I  wat  not  teasing  him  until  I  got 
the  package  and  showed  him  all  about  it. 
He  bought  quite  a  little  to  lake  home  to  hit 
family. 

You  may  depend  upon  it  that  the  cup  he  had 
was  well  made  and  I  am  very  particular  to 
know  that  Postum  is  boiled,  for  that  it  a 
thing  that  coffee  users  have  to  learn.  They 
cannot  make  Postum  by  a  little  simmering, 
as  they  formerly  made  coffee.  You  can  a|. 
wayttell  whether  it  hat  been  Iwiled  long 
enough  by  the  taste.  If  it  is  rich,  strong  and 
good,  it  hat  had  boiling  enough  to  bring  the 
tatte  out.  If  it  is  not,  it  bad  only  been  on 
the  stove  a  thott  time. 

My  next  door  neighbor,  Mrs.  Sweet,  had  to 
eive  up  coffee  and  it  now  using  Postum. 
She  and  all  her  family  are  delighted  with  it. 
The  family  of  Rev.  Mr.  Cassadant,  at  New 
Riogfoid.  Pa.,  have  abandoned  ceffee  and 
tea  entirely  at  their  tab'e  and  use  Postum 
and  arc  enthusiastic  in  its  praise.  Mrr.  J. 
Morley,  2210  Bainbridge  St.  Phila.,  Pa. 
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rial.  Through  the  inability  of  the  con- 
tractors to  secure  early  enough  deliver- 
ies from  this  country  the  bulk  of  the 
orders  have  been   sent  to  England. 

The  Fly 

•OB-SERvr.  my  child,  the  House-hold 

Fly. 

With  his  ex-traor-di-na-ry  eye. 
What  ev-er  thing  he  may  be  hold 
Is  mul  ti-plied  a  thou-sand  fold. 
IVe  do  not  need  a  com  plex  eye 
When  we  ob  serve  the  morn  ing  Fry: 

He  is  so  vol-a-tile  that  he 
In  ev-cr-y  place  at  once  can  lie; 
He  is  the  buying  in  car-na-lion 
Of  an  i  mate  mul  ti  pli-cation. 
Ah!  chil  dren,  who  can  tell  the  Why 
And  Where-fore  olthe  House  hold  Fly? 
—  Otivtr  Herford,  in  the  Century 

The  elder  Sothern  once  saw  a  notice 
in  a  country  inn  that  a  convention  ol 
clergymen  was  to  meet  there  the  next 
day.  Each  clergyman  upon  arrival  re- 
ceived a  note,  signed  with  the  landlord's 
name,  requesting  him  to  say  grace  at 
dinner,  the  signal  to  be  a  bell  rung  in 
the  office.  Sothern  had  noticed  that  the 
landlord  sounded  a  bell  every  day  as 
the  guests  seated  themselves  for  dinner. 
Everything  went  ofT  to  Sothern  s  com- 
plete satisfaction.  The  bell  rang  and 
up  rose  every  clergyman  and  began 
grace,  then  stopped,  looking  askance  at 
the  others.  Some  began  again,  some 
>at  down  and  got  up  again.  The  scene 
for  some  minutes  was  one  of  confused 
bobbing  up  and  down,  with  mutterings. 
The  landlord  stared  in  astonishment, 
and  Sothern  put  on  a  look  of  polite 
anxiety  and  surprise.  He  left  the  inn 
that  day.-  Argonaut. 

When  I  visited  Emerson,  writes  Robert 
liarr  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  I 
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It  is  Incontrovertible ! 

The  Editor  of  the  "  Christian  Million," 
under  the  lieadlny  of  General  Notes,  on 
Augu*'  *«,  1896.  wrote  :— 

«  a  ri.o.l  article  will  aland  upon  ll«  own 
merit*. aad  we  mnj  relj  upon  It  that  aotk- 
In*  will  eoatlaiie  loag  which  dor*  aol.  la 
a  more  or  Irta  irgrn ,  barman  lae  with  tat 
•  tatrmaat*  walra  are  pusllthed  eoarera- 

Imk  It." 

Mr.  Hall  Caine, 

Author  of  "The  Deemater,"  "The  Man«- 
man,''  "  The  Christian,"  etc.,  when  speak- 
ing on  "  CrtUf  lam,"  recently,  aald  :— 

"  When  atklaa-  tkat  laadrartlard  areat- 
Ij  la  food  It  ROea  aad  aoe*  permaneatlr  : 
when  It  U  bad.  It  oalr  foea  for  a  nklle  : 
the  nebllcnadi  It  oat." 
•  The  Proprietor  of 
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haa  aald  user  and  orrr  again  :— 
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was  astonished  to  find  how  close  Walden 
Pond  was  to  the  Emerson  homestead, 
and  I  commented  on  this.  I  had  im- 
agined that  the  pond  was  away  out  in 
the  wilderness,  miles  from  any  human 
habitation.  Before  Emerson  could  re- 
ply, Mrs.  Emerson  spoke  up  in  the  tone 
of  a  woman  exposing  a  humbug  :  "Oh, 
yes,  Henry  took  good  care  not  to  get 
out  of  hearing  of  our  dinner-horn." 
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No  other  rirer  in  the  world  it  like  the  Co- 
lumbia.  Its  fish  are  shipped  to  every  part  of 
the  world.  Ships  from  the  Oriental  coon 
tries  and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  pass  to 
and  fro  upon  it,  and  the  scenery  along  its 
banks  is  charming. 

This  country  is  reached  by  the  New  Voik 
Central  and  its  connections;  in  fact,  any 
part  of  the  Pacific  Coast  can  be  easily  and 
quickly  reached  by  the  New  Vork  Central 
Linei. 
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AMERICAN  AFFAIRS 

The   Demand  for  More  Troops  for  the  Philip- 
pines 

CMcagQ  (III.)  Times-  Herald  (Rep.) 

Public  sentiment  on  the  Philippine  campaign  is 
rapidly  crystallizing  into  a  demand  for  a  large  enough 
army  of  invasion  to  make  short  work  of  the  Filipino  in- 
surrection. The  way  to  put  down  a  rebellion  is  to  put  it 
down.  The  present  force  in  the  archipelago  has  an  un- 
broken record  of  splendid  victories  behind  it,  but  it  is 
manifestly  inadequate  for  the  swift  subjugation  of  the 
natives.  This  is  the  consensus  of  intelligent  American 
opinion.  There  is  no  longer  any  disposition  to  quibble 
about  the  size  of  the  army  that  is  needed.  The  gover- 
nors, who  have  a  broad  enough  grasp  of  the  sil union  to 
know  that  we  could  not  withdraw  from  the  Philippines 
without  national  dishonor,  are  almost  unanimous  in  the 
opinion  that  the  army  under  Major-General  Otis  should 
be  increased  to  100,000.  That  this  force  could  be 
quickly  raised  is  evident  from  the  replies  of  the  governors 
to  the  New  York  Heralds  inquiries,  all  of  which  evince  a 


readiness  to  stand  by  the  president  in  any  policy  he  may 
adopt  for  crushing  the  rebels  in  a  short  and  sharp  cam- 
paign. Kvcry  state  stands  ready  to  furnish  its  quota 
should  the  president  call  for  more  volunteers.  The  sen- 
timent of  the  entire  country  is  voiced  by  Governor 
Powers  of  Maine,  who  says  :  "Ample  forces  should  be 
sent  to  the  Philippines  to  utterly  stamp  out  the  rebellion 
next  dry  season.    Better  too  many  than  too  few." 


DON  T  YOU  THINK  YOU  HAD  BETTER  HURRY  ALONO 
THOSE  REINFORCEMENTS?"— Veiu  lie*  lUraU 

New  York  Times  (Dcm  ) 
We  simply  have  not  troops  enough  now  in  service  for 
our  actual  needs.  And  congress  has  determined  that  we 
shall  not  get  any  more,  or  enough  more,  in  the  cheapest 
and  quickest  and  most  efficient  way,  by  enlarging  the 
army,  but  shall  get  them  under  a  guaranty  that  they 
shall  not  for  months  be  fit  to  be  called  soldiers.  If  the 
president's  own  hands  were  clean  his  course  would  be 
clear.  He  could  call  congress  together  and  tell  them 
that  he  must  either  be  authorized  to  reinforce  the  army, 
according  to  hi 9  own  instructed  judgment,  or  that  it 
would  not  be  possible  for  him  to  carry  out  the  instructions 
of  congress  and  to  take  possession  of  the  Philippines. 
That  would  put  the  responsibility  upon  congress.  Hut  it 
would  be  a  fair  and  complete  answer  to  such  an  appeal 
that,  so  long  as  Alger  remains  at  the  head  of  the  war  de- 
partment, so  long  will  the  department  be  run  for  the 
political  benefit  of  the  secretary  and  not  for  the  efficiency 
of  the  army. 

From  an  Interview  with  Dr.  C.  A.  McOt  KsTON,  of  Gen.  Otis'* 

StafT 

Dr.  Schurtnan  knows  that  the  commission  is  a  failure, 
and  is  coming  home  in  July.    Unless  troops,  thousands 
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of  them,  are  sent  to  the  aid  of  our  men  there,  they  will  be 
driven  back  into  Manila  in  the  course  of  the  next  few 
months.  During  the  rainy  season  our  men  simply  can  not 
stand  the  climate.  Fifty  per  cent  of  them  will  be 
incapacitated  by  sickness,  and  the  territory  overrun  will 
have  to  be  abandoned.  Manila  will  be  in  a  state  of  siege 
again.  Our  officers  and  soldiers  have  accomplished  won- 
ders and  have  proved  themselves  the  best  soldiers  in  the 
world.  But  nothing  decisive  has  come  of  it,  because  our 
men  were  not  in  great  enough  force.  It  will  take  from 
ioo.odd  to  150,000  soldiers  properly  to  subdue  and  hold 
the  islands. 

Commander  J.  W.  Ford,  Fleet  F. nKineer  of  the  Asiatic  Squadron 
When  1  left  we  held  not  so  much  ground  as  was  ours 
during  the  first  part  of  August  last  year,  and  our  lines 
were  restricted  to  the  suburbs  of  Manila.  The  troops  did 
push  out  into  the  country,  but  could  not  hold  the  ground 
they  made  by  raids  and  were  obliged  to  fall  back.  It  is 
impossible  to  conquer  the  people  or  to  gain  the  islands 
without  more  troops.  If  we  send  a  great  many  more 
soldiers  out  there  and  bend  all  our  energies  to  doing  it. 
we  can  beat  them  and  take  the  island.  It  would  mean 
great  loss  of  life  and  considerable  time,  but  it  could  be 
done.  As  it  is  now  it  is  all  we  can  do  to  hold  our  own. 
The  insurgents  are  constantly  encroaching,  and  though, 
as  1  have  said,  raids  are  made,  the  natives  driven  back, 
and  the  line  thrown  out,  we  can  t  hold  the  ground  be- 
cause we  have  not  enough  men. 

New  Haven  (Conn.)  Register  (Dem.) 
The  president  is  not  entirely  open  to  criticism  for 
having  failed  to  increase  the  army  without  the  urgent  ad- 
vice of  General  Otis,  though  we  think  he  is  mistaken  in 
fearing  that  he  would  be  condemned  or  criticised  if  he 
should  use  his  own  judgment.  He  must  know  that  the 
country  warns  the  insurrection  ended  and  that  there  is 
only  one  way  to  end  it.  Even  should  there  be  temporary 
criticism  and  irritation,  he  would  receive  his  vindication 
in  the  speedy  cessation  or  hostilities.  From  a  political 
point  of  view,  there  is  more  danger  in  delaying  to  act 
with  full  confidence  and  sweeping  determination  at  this 
juncture.  It  is  a  question  whether  he  has  not  reached 
the  parting  of  the  ways.  A  failure  to  rise  to  the  full  re- 
sponsibility may  subject  him  to  severe  and  serious  criti- 
cism from  a  new  quarter,  and  become  a  real  political 
issue.  A  readiness  to  rise  to  the  full  responsibility  will 
compel  support  from  every  patriot  and  make  political  op- 
position upon  that  score  ridiculous.  The  rebellion  in 
the  Philippines  should  be  put  down. 

Philadelphia  (Pa.)  North  American  (Rep.) 
The  war  department  announces  that  ten  thousand 
fresh  troops  will  soon  be  shipped  to  Manila.  This  is 
well,  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  does  not  go  far  enough.  Not 
ten  thousand,  but  a  hundred  thousand  men  should  be 
dispatched.  And  were  the  war  department  headed  by  a 
man  capable  of  grasping  large  situations  and  acting  with 
an  eye  to  the  future,  that  number  of  soldiers  would  now 
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be  enlisted,  drilled  and  ready  for  delivery  in  the  Philip- 
pines. But  all  this  preliminary  work  is  yet  to  do.  Presi- 
dent McKinley,  besides  being  commander-in-chief  of 
our  army  and  navy,  with  full  power  at  this  time  to  call 
out  an  army  strong  enough  to  overawe  the  Filipinos, 
or  to  stamp  out,  if  necessity  compels,  the  last  spark  of 
rebellion,  is  the  guardian  of  the  interests  of  his  party. 
As  such  guardian,  and  putting  his  duty  upon  no  higher 
ground,  it  behooves  the  president  to  act  largely  and 
swiftly.  The  Philippine  war  is  a  horror.  It  has  brought 
a  sense  of  blood-guiltiness  upon  the  American  people 
which  can  not  longer  be  endured  without  vehement  pro- 
test.   Force  the  fighting  and  end  this  horror. 

Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Journal  (Rep.) 
While  there  is  a  general  feeling  that  the  administra- 
tion should  double  its  force  in  the  Philippines,  and  advice 
to  that  effect  is  freely  given  by  public  men  and  news- 
papers all  over  the  country,  it  is  quite  noticeable  that 
this  advice  is  given  in  a  much  more  temperate  tone  than 
was  employVl  in  advising  the  administration  as  to  its 
duty  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Spain.  Undoubt- 
edly the  president  is  not  ignorant  of  or  indifferent  to  this 
general  feeling  of  regret  that  the  armed  force  intended 
for  the  establishment  of  our  authority  in  the  Philippines  is 
not  larger,  and  from  the  standpoint  of  an  onlooker  it 
seems  strange  that  the  president  should  hesitate  to  furnish 
the  men  necessary  to  do  what  is  required,  and  do  it  more 
promptly  and  effectively  than  it  can  possibly  be  done  by 
the  existing  force.    At  the  same  time  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that,  possibly,  Mr.  McKinley  may  have  some  in- 
formation that  we  have  not  got 

Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Record  (Dem.) 
What  the  administration  has  to  do  is  either  to  continue 
the  pretense  of  active  hostilities  for  another  year,  or  to 
put  into  the  field  the  full  force  of  men  allowed  by  con- 
gress in  the  army  reorganization  act.     It  would  take 
every  man  of  the  increased  force  to  make  any  impression 
on  the  skillful  and  seasoned  guerrilla  fighters  who  are 
disputing  with  us  the  control  of  Luzon  island.    But  if 
any  serious  attempt  is  to  be  made  this  year  to  reduce  the 
Filipinos  to  subjection  the  government  will  have  to  set 
about  the  work  at  once,  regardless  of  its  effect  upon  the 
political  fortunes  of  party  leaders.    To  play  politics  with 
the  lives  of  American  soldiers  would  be  a  far  riskier  ex- 
periment than  even  the  calling  to  arms  of  every  volunteer 
authorized  under  existing  law. 

Jacksonville  ( Fla. )  Timet-  C  ni<m  (Dem.) 
It  is  vain  to  give  reasons  to  obscure  two  patent  facts 
— Otis  wants  more  men,  and  volunteers  are  not  forth- 
coming— these  are  sufficient  to  account  for  the  anxiety  to 
send  regulars  and  for  the  hesitation  in  calling  openly  for 
more  men.  Other  reasons  we  need  not  seek— they  would 
be  superfluous  when  found.  Is  not  this  very  like  the 
Seminole  war,  and  are  we  not  prolonging  it  by  the  perpe- 
tration of  exactly  the  same  mistakes  ? 

Portland  (Me.)  Press  (Rep.) 
The  war  in  the  Philippines  cannot  be  terminated  too 
quickly.  An  indefinite  prolongation  of  it  means  great 
danger  to  the  administration  and  the  Republican  party. 
A  war  long  continued,  without  definite  results,  even  when 
the  object  of  it  is  universally  approved,  is  sure  to  cause 
discontent,  and  discontent  always  kicks  at  the  party  in 
power,  no  matter  whether  there  is  good  reason  for  so  do- 
ing or  not. 

Philadelphia  (l  a.)  Bulletin  (Rep.) 
The  war  with  the  Filipinos  has  thus  far  been  a  failure 
and  it  cannot  be  made  a  success  until  the  administration 
acts  vigorously  and  uncompromisingly  in  crushing  out  all 
opposition  to  its  authority.  If  the  island  can  be  con- 
quered, as  the  administration  declares  that  it  can  be,  it  is 
clear  by  this  time  that  it  can  not  be  done  with  the  forces 
which  we  now  have  in  and  about  Manila. 
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The  Kentucky  Feuds 

Nashville  (Tciin.)  American 

The  anomalies  of  civilization  are  presented  very  vividly 
in  the  Kentucky  feud  tn  which  the  Bakers  and  their  kins- 
men and  followers  have  sworn  vengeance  upon  the  How- 
ards, the  Whites  and  their  kinsmen  and  followers.  The 
feud  is  an  old  one  running  back  some  fifty  years,  in  which 
period  of  time  numerous  Bakers,  Whites  and  Howards 
have  bitten  the  dust  in  response  to  the  unerring  aim  of 
the  rifle  or  the  keen  stroke  of  the  descending  Bowie 
knife.  The  other  day  the  latest  development  in  the  case 
was  given.  Tom  Baker,  who  had  "got"  a  White,  and 
who,  through  some  remarkable  circumstance,  had  been 
brought  to  trial  before  a  court  of  justice,  was  himself 
shot  down  and  killed  by  another  White,  the  sheriff  of 
the  county,  by  the  way,  while  surrounded  by  a  battalion 
of  state  militia  in  the  yard  of  the  house  of  justice  itself. 
Immediately  after  the  killing  of  Baker  a  characteristic 
scene  took  place.  His  wife  began  crying  to  her  sons  and 
relatives  to  avenge  the  killing  of  her  husband.  Her  17- 
year-old  son,  who  was  also  under  arrest  with  the  father 
and  several  other  Bakers,  responded  to  his  mother's 
appeal  by  assuring  her  that  he  would  never  rest  until 
"  Bev.  White  is  dead,"  which  promises  more  excitement 
so  soon  as  Baker  fits  can  get  a  bead  on  Bev.  White. 

The  natural  question  is,  What  is  the  cause  of  this 
condition,  a  condition  where  people  have  so  little  regard 
for  life  as  to  train  themselves  from  their  youth  to  the 
idea  that  they  must  some  day  when  the  time  is  ripe  take 
the  life  of  an  hereditary  enemy,  and  at  the  same  time  live 
in  constant  knowledge  that  an  enemy,  some  persons 
whom  most  probably  they  have  never  seen,  but  an  enemy 
to  their  "  house,"  is  waiting  a  like  opportunity  to  take 
their  life  and  will  most  probably  accomplish  it  ?  In  Italy 
and  especially  in  the  island  of  Corsica,  where  the  blood 
runs  warm  and  where  most  men  are  treacherous,  these 
feuds  are  indigenous  to  the  soil  and  flourish  through  the 
generations,  but  how  can  they  be  accounted  for  in  the 
free  air  of  Kentucky  ?  The  best  answer  is  to  be  found  in 
the  breaking  down  of  the  sentiment  which  demands  re- 
spect for  law.  There  every  man  is  a  law  unto  himself 
and  is  not  to  be  fretted  by  judges,  sheriffs  and  jails.  If 
someone  has  inflicted  upon  him  a  real  or  imaginary 
wrong,  a  sentiment  born  of  ignorance  and  a  false  concep- 
tion of  courage  and  the  rights  of  the  individual  demand 
that  he  take  vengeance  upon  this  enemy,  and  that  to  call 
upon  the  officers  of  the  law  to  aid  him  in  this  would  be 
the  act  of  a  craven. 

Savannah  (lis.)  Xtwt 
Those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  character  of 
the  Kentucky  mountaineers  find  it  difficult  to  understand 
how  it  is  that  they  kill  each  other  with  so  little  compunc- 
tion, in  family  quarrels,  and  are  apt  to  form  the  idea  that 
the  mountaineers  are  a  quarrelsome,  trouble-making  class 
of  persons,  but  little  better  than  outlaws  and  desperadoes. 
That  is  far  from  the  truth.  Generally  speaking,  they  arc 
quiet,  hard-working,  home-loving  and  inoffensive.  They 
are  hospitable  to  acquaintance  and  stranger  alike,  not- 
withstanding their  isolation  and  lack  of  education  may 
often  lead  them  to  be  a  bit  suspicious  of  the  latter. 
Whatever  property  they  come  into  possession  of  they 
guard  jealously,  and  it  is  with  respect  to  property  that 
the  greater  number  of  their  quarrels  and  fights  occur. 
It  was  a  dispute  relative  to  the  value  of  a  raft  of  logs  that 
started  the  Howard-White-Baker  feud.  After  blood  had 
been  shed  as  a  consequence  of  the  quarrel,  then  it  be- 
came a  matter  of  honor  with  the  family  of  the  victim  that 
blood  should  be  shed  in  return.  In  the  mountains  the 
Mosaic  law,  an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,  is 
generally  adhered  to.  A  family  would  feel  itself  dis- 
graced if  it  neglected  to  take  revenge  for  the  killing  of 
one  of  its  members,  or  waited  upon  the  process  of  the 


law  to  avenge  the  homicide.  The  Highlanders  arc  clan- 
nish, they  are  fearless,  they  are  good  shots,  and  they  be- 
lieve in  the  principle  of  personal  revenge  ;  that  is  why 
the  feuds  run  to  such  terrible  lengths.  They  arc  wrong, 
of  course,  but  it  is  a  hard  matter  to  convince  them  of 
that  fact.  That  is  a  point  upon  which  they  must  be 
educated. 

Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier  Journal 
There  are  reports  that  the  governor  is  looking  into 
his  authority  to  take  radical  action  in  breaking  up  the 
reign  of  anarchy  and  assassination  in  the  mountains  of 
Kentucky.  Whatever  conclusions  he  may  reach,  he  may 
rest  assured  that  he  will  have  in  a  vigorous  policy  the 
support  of  all  the  people  of  this  state  who  arc  humiliated 
at  this  condition  of  affairs,  and  think  it  time  that  no  fur- 
ther indulgence  be  granted  those  who  are  responsible  for 
it.  And  these,  unquestionably,  embrace  a  very  large 
majority  of  the  citizens  of  Kentucky.  It  is  evidently 
useless  to  depend  upon  the  half-measures  which  have 
hitherto  been  resorted  to.  The  local  authorities  are  not 
only  valueless,  but  where  they  do  not  actually  participate 
in  the  lawlessness  they,  by  their  cowardice,  invite  con- 
tempt upon  themselves  in  the  very  quarters  where  they 
should  be  respected  and  feared,  and  by  holding  to  the 
offices  which  they  secure  largely  by  pandering  to  the  ele- 
ments it  is  their  duty  to  bring  to  justice,  they  keep  better 
men  out,  if  better  men  could  be  induced  to  assume  the 
responsibilities.  What  is  required  is  that  these  people, 
in  their  narrow  and  primitive  existence,  shall  be  made  to 
see  that  they  are  not  supreme  in  their  mountains  ;  that 
they  are  part  of  a  state  which  has  its  duties  to  civilization 
and  which  has  the  determination  and  the  power  to  per- 
form those  duties. 

+ 

The  Scholar  in  Politics 

Brooklyn  (X.  Y.)  Eagle 
In  the  address  made  by  Governor  Roosevelt  to  the 
graduating  class  of  Cornell  university  on  the  duties  of 
college  men  the  governor  put  education  in  its  proper 
place.  He  spoke  on  the  duty  of  men  whose  faculties 
have  been  trained,  and  he  kept  continually  in  mind  the 
fact  that  education  was  only  a  disciplining  of  capabilities 
already  existing.  This  prevented  him  from  giving  a  false 
value  to  scholarship.  In  fact,  he  warned  the  men  against 
the  dangers  of  setting  themselves  up  as  better  than  their 
fellows.  The  test  of  merit  was  the  use  which  men  made 
of  the  powers  that  they  possessed.  There  was  need  in 
political  life  of  men  with  trained  and  disciplined  minds 
and  high  purposes.  He  hoped  that  the  Cornell  gradu- 
ates would  interest  themselves  in  the  problems  of  govern- 
ment. This  is  the  kind  of  talk  which  is  worth  while.  It 
has  especial  force  because  it  comes  from  a  man  who  is 
living  to  the  best  of  his  ability  that  which  he  preaches. 
Whatever  opinion  may  be  held  as  to  the  soundness  of  the 
views  of  Governor  Roosevelt  on  any  specific  question  of 
public  policy  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  room  for 
more  men  like  him  in  political  life.  He  is  the  kind  of 
scholar  in  politics  which  we  need,  though  we  do  not 
know  that  he  has  been  thus  described  in  recent  years. 
We  do  not  speak  of  the  scholar  in  public  life  save  when 
an  educated  man  attempts  to  block  progress  by  insisting 
on  impractical  and  visionary  schemes.  There  are  scores 
of  other  men  of  education  who  prove  as  well  as  Governor 
Roosevelt  that  college  training  does  not  destroy  their 
political  efficiency  and  docs  not  set  up  false  standards  in 
their  minds.  The  list  could  be  continued  until  one 
would  see  that  it  was  only  the  Edward  Atkinsons  who 
delighted  to  be  known  as  "scholars  in  politics"  and  that 
the  educated  men  who  were  doing  something  of  moment 
remembered  only  once  in  a  while  that  they  had  received 
their  training  a  different  way  from  their  fellows. 
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Baltimore  (MJ.)  Xewt 
The  administration  has  been  having  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  with  a  considerable  number  of  persons  belonging 
to  the  most  educated  and  thoughtful  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation. It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  administra- 
tion newspapers  should  feel  disposed  to  gird  at  the 
"scholar  in  politics,"  and  make  him  out  a  very  pitiful 
sort  of  individual.  We  are  surprised,  however,  to  find  in 
the  Philadelphia  Press,  and  in  an  editorial  whose  writer 
we  shrewdly  suspect,  is  a  "scholar  in  politics"  himself,  a 
very  curious  statement  in  regard  to  the  relation  of  per- 
sons of  that  stamp  to  the  election  of  Grover  Cleveland  to 
the  presidency  :  "  For  years  the  platform  rang  with  de- 
mands for  the  need  of  the  scholar  in  politics,  but  the 
first  occasion  when  the  scholar  made  his  influence  con- 
spicuously felt  in  politics  was  in  1884,  and  it  was  exerted 
in  favor  of  the  election  of  a  man  to  the  presidency  with- 
out any  pretensions  to  scholarship  and  whose  influence 
on  politics  was  of  a  debasing  and  demoralizing  character. 
The  grotesqueness  of  the  scholar  in  politics  aiding  in  the 
elevation  of  such  a  person  was  not  lost  upon  the  most 
unintelligent  man  in  the  country."  The  only  place 
where  any  grotesqueness  comes  in  is  in  the  grotesqueness 
of  the  statement  itself.  If  the  scholars  in  politics — why 
not  say  "  the  intellectuals,"  it  was  a  fine  sneer  in  France 
a  while  ago  ? — have  nothing  more  to  regret  than  that  they 
made  Cleveland's  first  election  possible,  there  is  little 
reason  for  them  to  feel  in  any  way  dismayed. 

From  the  Baccalaureate  Sermon  of  President  A.\'«.EU..  of  Michi- 
gan University 

You  owe  it  to  your  country  to  do  your  full  part  in 
shaping  aright  public  opinion  and  in  securing  the  proper 
conduct  of  public  affairs.  There  is  a  widespread  im- 
pression, which  I  fear  facts  will  justify,  that  many  men  of 
wealth  and  many  men  of  education  neglect  this  plain 
civic  duty  of  assisting  in  the  wise  administration  of  gov- 
ernment. The  former  are  so  absorbed  in  business  and 
the  latter  are  so  fastidious  about  taking  any  active  part  in 
politics  that  the  field  for  unscrupulous  political  managers 
is  clear.  You  owe  it  to  your  country,  as  educated  men, 
to  stand,  in  the  face  of  all  taunts  of  veteran  political 
workers,  for  pure  methods  of  action,  for  high  principles, 
for  the  truth  as  you  see  it.  If  the  high-minded  and  in- 
telligent men,  who  in  their  seclusion  as  practitioners  of 
professions  refrain  from  active  efforts  to  direct  public 
opinion,  would  persistently  strive  to  make  themselves  felt 
in  every  political  crisis,  does  anyone  doubt  that  much 
could  be  accomplished  to  elevate  the  tone  of  our  political 
life  ?  Do  not  misunderstand  me  as  advising  you  all  to 
seek  official  positions.  Often  the  very  best  work  can  be 
done  by  the  private  citizen.  Officeholding  is  frequently 
a  very  serious,  sometimes  a  fatal,  interruption  to  one's 
professional  career,  liut  the  educated  man,  whether  in 
office  or  out  of  office,  should  remember  that  he  is  under 
obligation  to  place  his  education  and  all  the  power  it  has 
gtven  him  at  the  service  of  his  country.  This  is  a  debt 
which  we  should  ever  stand  ready  to  pay. 

+ 

Bo  1  ton  Transcript:  The  apathy  indicated  by  the  meager 
vote  on  the  proposed  revision  of  Rho  le  Island's  constitution 
is  not  an  encouraging  sign  of  the  times.  Less  than  a  third  of 
the  electors  of  the  state,  as  indicated  hythe  presidential  elec- 
tion three  yeans  ago,  took  the  trouble  to  go  to  the  polls  and 
declare  themselves  upon  a  question  of  such  fundamental  im- 
portance. The  proposed  new  constitution  was  a  great  im- 
provement upon  the  state's  present  working  charter,  which, 
while  not  as  grossly  unjust  and  un-American  as  that  of  Con- 
necticut, is  with  that  exception  the  worst  to  be  found  in  New 
F.ngland,  if  not  in  the  entire  north.  The  people  have  had  a 
chance  of  better  things  held  out  to  them  and  they  have  not 
accepted  it.  They  have  shown  themselves  incapable  of  im- 
proving the  best  opportunity  they  have  had  in  many  years. 
Now  let  them  go  on  in  the  same  old  way  and  stop  grumbling. 
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IW.  Nicuolas  Murray  Butler,  to  the  Students  of  the  Univ.  ot 

Michigan 

For  the  conduct  of  public  business  the  party  s>stem 
has  been  devised  and  slowly  perfected,  until  in  England 
and  in  the  United  States  it  has  reached  a  high  degree  of 
organization  and  efficiency.  Its  influence  in  shaping,  in 
controlling,  and  in  expressing  public  opinion  is  so  enor- 
mous that  it  deserves  most  careful  consideration. 

Political  parties  had  their  origin  in  personal  interests 
which  it  was  desired  to  transform  into  public  policies, 
and  they  are  very  far  from  having  lost  that  characteristic 
today.  Yet  they,  and  they  alone,  make  popular  govern- 
ment possible,  and  the  individual  has  a  duty  toward 
them  which  is  neither  fulfilled  nor  commuted  by  the  de- 
nunciation of  party  abuses  or  by  cynical  contempt  for 
party  limitations  and  short-comings.  Men  must  co- 
operate, and  to  cooperate  for  political  purposes  is  to  be 
a  member  of  a  political  party.  One  may  be  a  member 
of  a  party  formally,  and  so  hope  to  exercise  some  influ- 
ence upon  its  policies,  or  he  may  support  it  generally 
without  professing  allegiance  to  its  public  declarations  or 
loyalty  to  its  leaders.  In  the  latter  case,  he  destroys  al- 
most all  chance  of  being  heard  concerning  constructive 
policies  and  measures  and  in  return  gains  perhaps  some- 
thing in  the  power  of  free  and  destructive  criticism,  al- 
though I  think  this,  on  the  whole,  doubtful.  In  any 
event,  he  makes,  in  my  judgment,  a  distinct  sacrifice, 
and  impairs  his  influence  as  a  factor  in  shaping  public 
opinion. 

As  a  practical  matter,  it  has  been  a  distinct  gain  to 
our  American  politics  that  during  the  past  twenty  years 
there  have  been  influential  individuals  and  groups,  and 
influential  journals,  which  have  professed  and  acted  upon 
a  policy  of  independence  of  party.  This  is  particularly 
true  where  has  been  discovered  that  basest  device  of  par- 
tisans, an  open  or  concealed  alliance  of  the  party  organ- 
izers of  both  parties  against  political  virtue  and  disinter- 
ested public  service.  In  such  a  case,  a  guerrilla  warfare 
on  behalf  of  virtue  and  decency  is  about  all  that  is 
possible,  and  it  ought  always  to  be  waged  unceasingly. 

The  inveterate  independent  does  a  public  service  so 
long  as  his  independence  is  certainly  based  on  principle 
and  is  without  suspicion  of  personal  feeling.  He  must, 
however,  resign  himself  to  being  effective  only  through 
criticism,  and  at  the  risk  of  his  critical  habit  becoming 
censoriousncss  and  qucrulousness.  The  public  quickly 
resents  cither.  If  he  is  able,  now  and  then,  to  accom- 
plish any  constructive  work  in  the  field  of  legislation,  his 
agent  will  prove  to  have  been  either  the  political  party 
he  has  lately  left  or  the  political  party  he  has  not  yet 
joined. 

"  Aid  and  Comfort  to  the  Enemy  " 

Hon.  John  Barrett.  ex-Mini*ter  to  Siain.  to  the  Bonton  Chamber 
of  Commerce 

I  wish  to  protest  against  the  most  unfortunate  influ- 
ence of  the  anti-imperialist  society,  which  has  resulted 
not  in  reaching  to  any  great  degree  such  military  or 
naval  forces,  but  has  given  unlimited  comfort,  aid  and 
encouragement  to  their  enemies.  On  the  battlefield, 
along  the  firing  line  and  in  the  camps  and  hospitals.  I 
heard  the  rank  and  file  of  our  brave  soldiers  inveigh 
against  the  effect  of  this  agitation  to  the  enemy. 

I  heard  the  opinion  expressed  in  no  uncertain  terms 
that  the  most  encouraging  influence  for  the  Filipinos  in 
fighting  us,  and  hence  the  most  unfortunate  one  for  our 
soldiers  and  sailors  to  combat  against,  was  the  spreading 
of  the  sentiment  and  idea  through  the  ranks  of  the  Fili- 
pino army  and  among  the  masses  of  the  natives  that  our 
occupation  of  the  islands  was  unwarranted,  the  war  un- 
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provoked,  our  army  and  navy  unsupported  by  our  people, 
and  our  country  about  to  demand  the  withdrawal  of  our 
forces  from  the  islands,  the  hauling  down  of  the  flag  and 
our  complete  and  ignominious  withdrawal  from  our  re- 
sponsibilities— incurred,  in  fact,  not  by  a  spirit  of  con- 
quest, but  by  the  logical  development  of  a  war  where  we 
had  to  protect  our  interests  and  destroy  those  of  the 
enemy  wherever  they  came  in  contact  or  competition. 
The  Initial  Mistake  at  Manila 

Hon.  Wiiitelaw  Keiu  to  the  Students  of  Miami  University 
The  American  commissioners,  with  due  authority, 
distinctly  offered  to  assume  responsibility,  pending  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty,  for  the  protection  of  life  and 
property,  and  the  preservation  of  order  throughout  the 
whole  archipelago.  The  Spanish  commissioners,  after 
consultation  with  their  government,  refused  this,  but 
agreed  that  each  power  should  be  charged,  pending  the 
ratification,  with  the  maintenance  of  order  in  the  places 
where  it  was  established.  The  American  assent  to  that 
left  absolutely  no  question  as  to  the  diminished  but  still 
grave  responsibility  thus  devolved.  That  responsibility 
was  neglected  from  the  hour  the  treaty  was  signed  till  the 
hour  when  the  Tagalog  chieftain,  at  the  head  of  an  army 
he  had  been  deliberately  gathering  and  organizing,  took 
things  in  his  own  hand  and  made  the  attack  he  had  so 
long  threatened.  Disorder,  forced  loans,  impressment, 
confiscation,  seizure  of  waterworks,  contemptuous  viola- 
tions of  our  guard  lines,  and  even  the  practical  siege  of 
the  city  of  Manila  had  meantime  been  going  on  within 
gunshot  of  our  troops,  held  there  inactive  by  the  govern- 
ment which  had  volunteered  responsibility  for  order 
throughout  the  archipelago,  and  had  been  distinctly  left 
with  responsibility  for  order  in  the  island  on  which  it 
was  established.  If  the  bitterest  enemy  of  the  United 
States  had  sought  to  bring  upon  it  in  that  quarter  the 
greatest  trouble  in  the  shortest  time,  he  could  have  de- 
vised for  that  end  no  policy  more  successful  than  the 
one  we  actually  pursued. 

The  "Engineering  News"  on  the  New  Canal 
Commission 

The  following  editorial  from  the  Engineering  News, 
the  foremost  journal  of  its  class  in  this  country,  on  the 
n*w  isthmian  canal  commission  (see  Public  Orixtox,  n 
June)  has  naturally  created  some  comment  on  account  of 
its  criticism  of  the  reappointment  of  Admiral  Walker  and 
Professor  Haupt.    We  quote  in  condensed  form  : 

Concerning  the  impropriety  of  reappointing  Messrs. 
Walker  and  Haupt  as  members  of  this  new  commission, 
we  expressed  our  frank  opinion  when  we  showed  in  detail 
the  partisan  attitude  which  Professor  Haupt  had  displayed 
from  the  outset  of  his  connection  with  the  old  commission, 
and  the  evidence  that  Admiral  Walker  was  likewise  unfitted 
to  render  a  competent  and  impartial  opinion  upon  the 
difficult  questions  at  issue.  We  have  seen  no  reason  to 
modify  in  any  way  the  statements  which  we  then  made 
public.  On  the  contrary,  the  recent  published  utterances 
of  Professor  Haupt  since  his  appointment  to  the  new 
commission  have  added  emphasis  to  the  opinions  which 
we  then  expressed. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  true  that  Messrs.  Walker  and 
Haupt  form  so  small  a  minority  in  this  new  commission 
that  they  can  hardly  lead  it  far  astray  in  its  final  conclu- 
sions. The  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  commission 
comprises  Ave  such  able  engineers  as  Messrs. |Noble,  Burr, 
Morison,  Hains.  and  Ernst,  is  one  on  which  the  engineer- 
ing profession  and  the  nation  is  to  be  heartily  congratu- 
lated. 

It  has  been  represented  at  various  times  by  those  in- 
terested  in  the  maritime  canal  company  that  certain 


mythical  "  interests,"  the  transcontinental  railways,  the 
Panama  canal  promoters,  "British  syndicates," etc.,  etc., 
were  conspiring  to  oppose  and  delay  the  Nicaragua  canal. 
Professor  Haupt,  of  the  canal  commission,  has  been  es- 
pecially active  in  circulating  these  statements,  and  even 
since  his  appointment  as  a  member  of  the  new  commis- 
sion, his  name  has  appeared  over  the  following  charac- 
teristic interview  : 

Philadelphia,  June  10  :— Lewis  M.  Haupt,  one  of  the 
members  of  the  new  isthmian  canal  commission,  in  an  inter- 
view today  said  : 

■■  The  appointment  of  this  commission  is  simply  another 
game  of  procrastination  brought  about  by  the  allied  opposi- 
tion to  the  United  Stales  getting  possession  of  a  short  rouie 
to  the  far  east.  This  opposition  is  powerful  and  active.  It 
never  rests,  and  when  you  come  to  analyze  it,  it  is  enough  to 
make  one  despair.  Now,  the  commission  is  composed  of 
some  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  country.  In  fact,  you  have 
threshed  all  of  the  wheat  out  of  this  thing  already.  They 
have  been  down  there  and  spent  two  years  and  a  lot  of 
money.  They  have  made  an  elaborate  report,  but  who  has 
ever  seen  it  ?  If  that  report  were  published,  as  it  ought  to 
have  been,  the  people  would  know  by  this  time  why  the  canal 
is  not  building.  The  commission  will  go  down  again,  spend 
another  two  years,  and  the  same  old  story  will  be  told  over 
again.    The  opposition  is  too  powerful." 

We  do  not  see  that  Professor  Haupt 's  denial  of  this 
specific  interview  really  affects  the  case,  for  he  is  on 
record  in  other  public  utterances  similar  in  their  purport 
to  the  above  interview,  as  we  showed  in  detail  in  our 
issue  of  March  23.  It  is  certainly  important,  however, 
that  no  one  holding  such  a  position  should  be  permitted 
to  mislead  the  public  further  by  such  statements.  We 
venture  to  say,  from  a  close  study  of  the  canal  situation 
for  many  years,  that  neither  the  Panama  canal,  nor  the 
transcontinental  railways,  nor  the  "English  syndicates" 
have  interposed  any  real  influence  to  delay  the  Nicaragua 
enterprise.  The  first  two  may  possibly  have  gotten  the 
ear  of  one  or  two  members  of  congress,  but  they  can 
have  done  nothing  more  ;  and  who  is  credulous  enough 
to  believe  that  any  foreign  syndicates  could  accomplish 
anything  by  lobbying  at  Washington  ?  These  stories 
that  this  and  that  and  the  other  interest  was  lobbying 
against  the  Nicaragua  canal,  and  hindering  its  con- 
struction, have  been  part  of  the  stock  in  trade  of  the 
maritime  canal  company,  by  which  it  has  sought  to  stir 
up  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  its  gigantic  subsidy  bill. 
It  is  time  that  the  public  knew  the  truth,  that  the 
only  influence  which  has  delayed  the  construction  of  the 
Nicaragua  canal  for  the  past  half-dozen  years  has  been 
the  maritime  canal  company  itself. 

The  new  commission  starts  on  its  work  under  favor- 
able auspices.  The  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  govern- 
ment construction,  and  against  subsidies  to  or  alliances 
with  any  private  corporation,  has  now  been  made  so  evi- 
dent that  there  will  probably  belittle  attempt  to  influence 
the  action  of  the  commission.  Enough  preliminary  work 
has  been  done  on  all  the  proposed  routes  to  greatly 
facilitate  the  commission's  work,  and  enable  it  to  make  a 
much  broader  study  of  the  question  than  has  been  possi- 
ble at  any  previous  time.  The  public  will  await  with 
interest  its  final  conclusions. 

+ 

Philadelphia  Timet:  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  General 
Leonard  Wood  will  continue  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States  instead  of  becoming  the  president  of  a  consolidated 
trolley  corporation.  In  the  present  crisis  the  country  needs  a 
dozen  General  Woods  and  has  but  one.  To  lose  him  would 
be  little  short  of  a  public  calamity.  There  arc  scores  and 
hundreds  of  men  with  practical  experience  in  the  management 
of  electric  street  railways.  There  is  but  one  man  who  has 
demonstrated  his  ability  to  govern  a  Spanish-American  city 
and  make  it  a  healthy,  well-ordered  place  of  residence.  That 
one  should  be  retained  in  the  public  service  at  any  cost. 


SoS 
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The  Census  Spoils 

New  York  Prtit  (krp.) 

Apparently  we  are  to  have  a  census  service  according 
to  the  pet  modern  device  of  the  city  boss.  Wc  can  see 
traces  both  of  the  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  spoils  sys- 
tems in  Director  Merriam  s  announcement  that  Demo- 
cratic party  leaders  are  to  have  about  one-third  of  the 
offices  for  distribution.  This  is  the  "minority  represen- 
tation "  scheme,  which  has  for  years  closed  Democratic 
eyes  to  Republican  shortcomings  in  Philadelphia  city 
government.  This  is  the  "  bi-partisan  "  plan  which  for  a 
generation  has  nullified  efforts  for  the  reform  of  New 
York  city  government  by  setting  a  Republican  mercenary 
on  guard  in  the  police  hoard  over  every  item  ofTammany 
plunder.  I^et  this  principle  once  obtain  in  the  country 
as  it  has  in  these  cities  and  such  a  thing  as  an  honest 
political  fight  will  be  as  difficult  of  accomplishment 
nationally  as  it  is  now  locally.  The  professional  politi- 
cian will  prefer  the  bird  in  hand  of  the  "deal  "  to  the 
two  in  the  bush  of  a  party  fight.  Hence,  he  will  sell  out 
his  party.  Then  we  get  what  is  worse  than  the  govern- 
ment of  the  worst  party — which  need  be  endured  only 
for  a  term — government  by  the  professional  politicians  of 
both  parties,  which  may  endure  a  lifetime.  Though 
kindred  evils  have  been  noted  in  the  senate,  this  is  the 
first  time  that  a  branch  of  the  executive  has  been  invaded 
by  this  slumborn  plague  of  city  politics.  It  is  a  bad 
phase  in  our  evolution. 

ChiVatjo  (III.)  Chmnule  (Dem.) 

Census  Director  Merriam  is  said  to  have  announced 
that  he  intends  to  give  each  senator  and  representative 
six  appointments  in  the  bureau  in  Washington  and  that 
this  will  be  the  extreme  limit,  as  the  remaining  appoint- 
ments will  be  kept  "out  of  politics. "  It  is  easy  to  figure 
from  the  number  of  senators  and  representatives  that 
2,700  positions  in  the  Washington  bureau  alone  will  be 
thrown  into  politics,  besides  these  all  the  supervisors 
and  the  far  more  numerous  enumerators  scattered  all 
over  the  country  will  be  named  by  the  spoilsmen.  A 
Washington  correspondent  says:  "Aside  from  the  ap- 
pointments doled  out  to  the  politicians  there  will  be  a 
large  number  controlled  by  other  persons  having  influ- 
ence, but  before  any  appointments  are  made  each  appli- 
cant will  have  to  pass  a  rigid  mental  examination.  Thus 
the  census  bureau  will  be  filled  up  with  a  large  number 
of  excellent  clerks,  although  in  many  instances  their 
salaries  will  not  exceed  $600  per  annum."  It  was  evi- 
dently the  intention  of  congress  to  create  a  lot  of  "pa- 
tronage "  in  the  census  bureau  and  it  became  not  less 
evidently  the  purpose  of  the  president  to  further  this 
intention  when  he  appointed  the  spoilsman  Merriam  to 
the  office  of  director.  Everything  that  has  happened 
since  goes  to  show  that  there  are  to  be  two  forces  in  the 
census  bureau.  One  of  these  will  consist  of  a  fairly  com- 
petent skeleton  working  force.  The  other  will  consist  of 
political  heelers,  who  will  be  mere  impediments  in  the 
bureau,  either  doing  nothing  but  draw  salaries  or  holding 
down  seats  to  botch  the  work  assigned  them,  make  more 
work  for  others,  cause  delay  and  vitiate  results. 

+ 

Criticisms  of  the  Pension  Bureau 

In  answer  to  various  criticisms  of  the  administration 
of  the  pension  bureau  under  Commissioner  Evans,  the 
commissioner  explains  the  difference  between  the  general 
pension  law  and  that  of  1890.  "Under  the  general  law," 
he  says,  "disabilities  are  pensionable  without  regard  to 
the  capacity  to  earn  support  and  are  graded  without  refer- 
ence to  this  condition,  while  disabilities  under  the  act  of 
i8'»o  are  only  pensionable  when  incapacity  to  labor  joins 
with  incapacity  to  earn  support,  and  the  grades  of  rating 
are  dependent  upon  these  two  conditions.''  Commissioner 


Evans  says,  further,  that  the  interpretation  put  upon  these 
laws  is  the  one  that  Mr.  Hussey,  the  assistant  secretary  of 
the  interior  under  General  Harrison,  put  upon  them. 
After  giving  statistics  lowing  the  immense  amount  of 
work  done  in  the  bureau,  the  commissioner  turns  upon 
his  assailants  as  follows  : 

1  am  convinced  that  the  foundation  of  the  terrific  howl 
will  be  found  in  my  refusal  to  allow  the  claim  agents  to  run 
the  bureau.  I  have  endeavored  to  afford  claimants  who  arc 
not  represented  by  attorneys  every  facility  for  the  prosecution 
of  their  claims,  and  have  often  found  it  necessary  to  take 
action  which  the  attorneys  do  not  like,  and  as  a  result  they 
appear  to  have  organi/cd  a  systematic  attack  upon  the  bureau 
from  all  directions,  thereby  endeavoring  to  create  a  senti- 
ment of  hostility  among  the  soldiers  to  the  administration  of 
the  pension  bureau,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  all  the  officers 
and  clerks  are  putting  forth  their  best  efforts  to  adjudicate 
claims  justly  and  speedily,  and  in  conformity  with  the  law  as 
it  exists. 


Cleveland  (O.)  Leader  (Rep.) 
Commissioner  Evans  was  interviewed  by  the  Washing- 
ton Post  the  other  day,  and  he  declared  that  the  votes  of 
censure  being  passed  by  conventions  of  Grand  Army  men 
were  inspired  by  claim  agents.  He  said  he  was  certain 
that  was  the  case  with  resolutions  passed  in  Oklahoma 
and  Illinois,  and  he  asserted,  furthermore,  that  the  bureau 
was  grossly  misrepresented  by  some  of  the  men  who  had 
been  thwarted  in  the  attempt  to  put  through  fraudulent 
claims.  Speaking  of  frauds,  Commissioner  Evans  said 
that  an  agent  had  been  prosecuted  in  Nashville,  Tenn. , 
who  presented  to  the  bureau  106  fraudulent  claims,  all 
but  four  of  which  had  been  manufactured  by  taking 
names  from  the  headstones  in  a  cemetery  for  colored 
soldiers  and  creating  fraudulent  widows  and  orphans  for 
them  by  means  of  forged  affidavits.  Wc  arc  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  honest  claims  of  every  old  soldier,  widow, 
or  orphan  is  given  careful  attention  by  the  present  ad- 
ministration. We  feel  certain  that  President  McKinlcy 
would  not  tolerate  any  other  treatment  of  the  veterans  of 
the  union  army  and  navy,  and  Grand  Army  men  should 
be  sure  of  their  facts  before  they  pass  resolutions  censur- 
ing the  commissioner  of  pensions. 

Chattanooga  (Tonn.)  Times  (IV111.) 
Mr.  Evans  has  good,  wholesome  democratic  prece- 
dents for  the  manly  and  patriotic  attitude  he  has  taken, 
with  the  purpose  of,  in  so  far  as  in  him  lies,  making  the 
pension  roll  a  roll  of  honor.  We  hope,  all  good  Ameri- 
cans hope,  he  may  succeed. 

4- 

The  Decimation  of  Drummers 

Hartford  (Conn,)  Timet  (Hern.) 
The  president  of  the  "commercial  travelers'  league  " 
testified  before  the  industrial  commission  at  Washington 
that  "in  the  opinion  of  his  society  the  trusts  were  a 
menace  to  the  community."  The  tobacco  combination 
has  dispensed  with  the  services  of  3, coo  traveling  men. 
The  sugar  and  coffee  monoply  "  has  thrown  out  i.oco 
salesmen  and  made  an  average  reduction  of  $1,000  a  year 
in  the  salaries  of  those  retained."  Reductions  of  the  same 
character  have  been  made  by  the  baking  powder  trust, 
the  union  bag  and  paper  company,  the  American  tin 
plate  company,  the  American  steel  and  rod  company,  and 
many  others.  Altogether  some  thirty  or  forty  thousand 
men  are  thrown  out,  or  soon  to  be  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment, by  the  combinations  of  many  separat#  competing 
establishments  into  one  great  company.  This  is  no 
doubt  a  "menace"  to  the  great  army  of  traveling  sales- 
men, and  in  many  cases  will  cause  embarrassment,  and 
in  some  cases  suffering,  but  we  fail  to  see  how  it  is  likely 
to  prove  a  menace  to  the  community.       It  discloses. 
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however,  in  a  striking  manner,  one  of  the  reasons  why 
the  large  corporation  can  produce  cheaply  and  at  a  profit. 
The  office  employees  discharged  must  nearly  equal  in 
number  the  outside  salesmen  dispensed  with.  The  ad- 
vertising saved  must  in  many  cases  amount  to  a  sum 
hardly  less  than  the  salaries  no  longer  paid.  Every  labor- 
saving  method  that  has  been  introduced  has  thrown  num- 
bers of  men  out  of  employment.  The  effect  of  the  intro- 
duction of  the  spinning  and  weaving  machinery  in  York- 
shire in  the  first  half  of  the  century  is  forcibly  depicted  in 
Charlotte  Bronte's  novel,  ' '  Shirley. "  Thousands  of  opera- 
tives were  thrown  out  of  employment,  and  in  desperation 
wrecked  the  new  mills  which  reduced  them  to  starvation. 
No  industrial  change  is  made  which  docs  not  bear  hard 
on  some  class  of  workers.  Suffering  follows  adjustment 
to  new  conditions.  But  in  the  end  the  community  at 
large  and  all  the  individual  members  arc  benefited  by 
what  seemed  the  ruin  of  bodies  of  workers.  We  are  far 
from  regarding  with  indifference  the  plight  of  the  travel- 
ing men.  But  their  condition  does  not  compare  with 
that  of  laboring  men  whose  trade  has  been  rendered  ob- 
solete by  the  introduction  of  new  machinery. 

Chicago  (III.)  Evening  Pest  (Rep.) 
Viewed  from  any  standpoint,  it  looks  as  if  the  travel- 
ing salesmen  are  to  be  the  chief  sufferers  from  the  forma- 
tion of  trusts.  The  concentration  of  the  business  of  many 
factories  in  one  general  office  must  inevitably  dispense 
with  many  office  men  as  well  as  salesmen.  In  a  recent 
statement  before  the  industrial  commission  the  president 
of  the  commercial  travelers'  association  estimated  the 
number  of  traveling  salesmen  thrown  out  of  employment 
by  the  formation  of  these  combinations  at  35.000  and  the 
net  loss  to  the  men  through  removals  and  reductions  of 
salaries  at  $60,000,000  a  year.  Whether  this  is  an  over- 
statement or  not,  it  is  plainly  manifest  that  the  object  of 
the  combines,  as  announced  by  the  combines  themselves, 
makes  them  inimical  to  the  interests  of  the  commercial 
travelers,  in  that  it  means  a  movement  toward  economy 
in  the  marketing  of  the  goods. 

* 

Various  Topics 

There  is  a  scramble  for  the  Democratic  congressional 
nomination  in  the  district  which  Mr.  Bland's  death  made 
vacant. 

Last  year's  production  of  gold  in  the  United  States 
amounted  to  $64,463,000,  an  increase  of  12  per  cent  over  the 
previous  year.  Colorado  led  with  $23,195,300,  California 
standing  second  with  515,637.900. 

Immigrant  Commissioner  I'owderly  says  that  the  great 
prosperity  of  the  United  States  is  attracting  thousands  of  the 
most  undesirable  European  immigrants,  who  are  drawn  here 
by  the  alluring  prospects  of  high  wages.  The  records  of  the 
immigrant  bureau  show  that  there  has  been  a  steady  increase 
in  immigration  during  every  month  of  the  present  year 
over  the  corresponding  month  of  the  preceding  year,  until  in 
the  month  of  Msy  the  increase  represented  nearly  seventy 
per  cent. 

A  report  by  Captain  Chadwick  on  a  phase  of  the  Schley- 
Sampson  controversy  was  made  public  last  week.  The  New 
York  Sun  for  months  has  been  printing  the  following  conver- 
sation as  having  occurred  on  the  Brooklyn  during  the  Santi- 
ago battle: 

Schley — Put  your  helm  hard  aport. 
IIodg*on— You  mean  starboard  ? 

Schley— No.  I  don't.  We  arc  near  enough  to  them  (the 
Spaniards)  already. 

Hodgson— But  we'll  cut  down  the  Texas. 

Schley— Let  the  Texas  look  out  for  herself. 

Lieutenant  Hodgson  unequivocally  denied  the  conversa- 
tion, whereupon  the  Sun  showed  that  he  had  previously  stated 
that  it  had  occurred.  Captain  Chadwick  now  reports  that 
Lieutenant  Hodgson  did  not  intend  to  deny  the  substantial 
truth  of  the  report  of  the  conversation,  but  only  to  declare 
that  it  never  took  place  in  the  words  quoted. 


FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 

The  Crisis  in  the  Transvaal 

London  Standard 
We  have  overlooked  various  breaches  of  the  compact 
under  which  the  Transvaal,  as  a  state,  exists.  We  have 
permitted  Mr.  Kruger  to  accredit  his  diplomatic  agent  to 
European  cabinets,  which  is  an  acknowledged  violation 
of  the  London  convention.  But  we  propose  now  to  in- 
sist that  Englishmen,  resident  in  the  Transvaal,  shall  be 
treated  with  justice,  and  placed  in  a  position  to  protect 
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their  own  interests.  Mr.  Kruger  may  rest  assured  that 
the  country  will  support  her  majesty's  government  in  any 
measures  that  may  be  required  to  make  this  demand 
effective. 

London  Graphic 

The  problem  is  undeniably  a  grave  one,  for  Dutch 
sentiment  in  the  Cape  is  itself  not  all  that  we  might  wish 
it  to  be,  nor  all,  indeed,  that  we  venture  to  believe  we 
deserve.  But  between  loyal  British  and  dubious  Dutch 
we  may  not  hesitate.  It  is  not  only  that,  by  shirking 
our  duty  in  the  present  crisis,  we  shall  lose  the  confidence 
of  our  kinsmen  throughout  South  Africa,  and  thus  render 
this  important  strategical  position  a  more  serious  source 
of  anxiety  to  us  than  it  is  at  present,  but  the  dissatisfac- 
tion must  inevitably  and  not  unreasonably  spread  to 
other  colonies. 

London  Daily  Mm! 

That  we  shall  force  the  14.000  Boers  to  treat  the 
60,000  Englishmen  there  as  white  men  should  be  treated 
there  can,  wc  hope,  be  but  little  doubt.  The  extraordi- 
nary patience  displayed  by  the  British  government  during 
the  past  ten  years  has  reached  the  end  of  its  tether,  and 
the  next  few  weeks  will,  it  will  be  found,  decide  whether 
or  not,  for  the  first  time  in  our  history,  English  people 
are  to  be  used  like  helots. 

Sheffield  Telegraph 
If  the  government  leaves  the  uitlanders'  grievances  un- 
redressed, England  stands  eternally  shamed  in  South 
Africa,  and  the  Boer's  confidence  that  he  is  a  match  for 
England  will  be  stronger  than  ever.  On  the  other  hand, 
things  have  come  to  such  a  pass  that  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  the  Boers  can  be  taught  reason  except  by  an  appeal 
to  the  sword.  That  appeal  we  should  all  prefer  to  avoid 
making,  but  it  may  prove  necessary  to  do  it. 

London  Gleht 

The  situation  is  one  which  calls  for  the  utmost  firm- 
ness. It  is  not  merely  the  interests  of  the  uitlanders 
which  are  at  stake.    It  is  British  ascendency  in  South 
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Africa  which  is  in  issue,  and  the  loss  of  British  ascend- 
ency in  South  Africa  means  loss  of  open  markets,  the 
closing  of  new  and  promising  countries  to  British  enter- 
prise, and  the  relegation  to  permanent  barbarism  of  the 
native  races. 

London  Tints 

The  Blocmfontein  conference  was  undertaken  in  the 
hope  and  expectation  that  at  last  the  Boers  seriously  and 
honestly  meant  to  effect  that  change  by  voluntary  action. 
Their  refusal  to  effect  ft  and  the  consequent  breakdown 
of  the  negotiations  have  brought  us  face  to  face  with  a 
crisis  it  would  be  idle  to  make  light  of. 

London  Daily  AVw/ 

The  situation  is  one  of  obvious  difficulty,  and  the 
responsibility  resting  upon  ministers  is  very  grave.  No 
settlement  has  been  arrived  at.  The  necessity  of  obtain- 
ing a  settlement  remains.  The  hope  of  obtaining  it  by 
friendly  conference  has  for  the  present  disappeared. 
Birmingham  Gattttt 

The  determination  of  President  Kruger  to  see  whether 
this  country  is  prepared  to  go  to  the  last  extreme  is  clear 
as  the  light  of  noon,  and  there  will  be  no  concession  until 
there  has  been  an  ultimatum  backed  up  by  conclusive 
evidence  that  the  forces  of  the  crown  will  be  employed  to 
enforce  the  demands  it  makes. 

Birmingham  Pott 

The  predominance  of  British  sovereignty  is  really  the 
issue  at  stake,  and  if  that  sovereignty  is  not  proved  to  be 
equal  to  the  task  of  ensuring  fair  treatment  for  all  her 
majesty's  subjects  in  South  Africa  the  consequences  may 
obviously  become  very  great  indeed. 

I.ecds  Mtrcury 

It  is  too  soon  to  regard  negotiations  with  President 
Kruger  as  hopeless ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  prospect 
is  not  reassuring.  It  is  increasingly  evident  that  to  win 
the  franchise  for  the  uitlanders  we  shall  have  to  pay  a 
long  price. 

Lmdon  WtttmintUr  Gatttft 
We  are  entitled  to  warn  President  Kruger  that  in  hold- 
ing out  against  moderate  and  reasonable  demands  he  is 
exhausting  the  patience  of  the  strong  party  in  this  coun- 
try which  desires  to  be  his  friend  and  to  guard  his  inde- 
pendence. 

Newcastle  Ckrtnielt 
The  duty  that  will  fall  upon  the  cabinet  will  be  to 
decide  once  for  all  whether  this  country  is  prepared  to 
face  the  music  or  whether  Mr.  Kruger's  measure  of  British 
courage  and  power  is  correct. 

Manchester  Couritr 
The  country  looks  to  the  government  with  the  keenest 
interest  for  a  clear  indication  that  the  crisis  will  be  met 
in  a  spirit  worthy  of  the  British  empire. 

London  Etko 

On  the  question  of  arbitration  we  are  entirely  and 
unreservedly  with  President  Kruger. 

London  Pest 

Whatever  happens  now,  the  price  of  retreat  will  be- 
heavier  than  the  price  of  advance. 


The  New  French  Cabinet 

June  2  2  Senator  Waldeck-Rousseau  succeeded  in 
forming  a  ministry  to  follow  that  of  M.  Dupuy  which  re- 
signed on  June  1 2.  The  new  ministry  is  organized  as 
follows :  Senator  Waldeck-Rousseau,  president  of  the 
council  of  ministers  and  minister  of  the  interior  ;  M.  Del- 
casse,  minister  of  foreign  affairs ;  General  the  Marquis 
de  Gallifet,  minister  of  war  ;  M.  de  Lanessan,  minister 
of  marine  ;  M.  Monis,  minister  of  justice  ;  M.  Caillaux, 
minister  of  finance  ;  M.  Millerand,  minister  of  commerce; 
M.  I.eygues,  minister  of  public  instruction  ;  M.  Dccrais, 
minister  of  the  colonies  ;  M.  Jean  Dupuy,  minister  of 


agriculture  ;  M.  Pierre  Baudin,  minister  of  public  works. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  the  new  cabinet  is  composed 
entirely  of  men  who  have  been  classed  as  Dreyfusites,  it 
has  many  interesting  features.  The  premier  is  a  Republi- 
can ;  he  was  a  member  of  the  Gambctta  and  Ferry  minis- 
tries, and  is  said  to  be  the  most  successful  pleader  at  the 
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French  bar.  Delc-asse*  is  classed  as  a  Liberal-Republican; 
his  retention  in  the  foreign  office  secures  for  the  time 
a  continuance  of  the  policy  of  that  department  The 
minister  of  war,  General  the  Marquis  Gallifet,  commanded 
a  brigade  during  the  second  siege  of  Paris  ,  he  is  sup- 
posed to  have  monarchical  sympathies  but  has  lately  been 
a  conspicuous  upholder  of  the  constitution  and  an  advo- 
cate of  the  revision  of  the  Dreyfus  case.  M.  Millerand 
is  a  radical  Socialist ;  Baudin  and  Leygues  are  only  a 
shade  less  radical  in  politics.  The  announcement  of  the 
formation  of  the  cabinet  was  accompanied  by  prophesies 
of  its  immediate  downfall  on  account  of  the  incongruous 
combination  of  quasi-conservative  and  radical  elements. 
Senator  Waldeck-Rousseau  and  M.  Millerand  are  classed 
among  the  most  skilled  of  French  parliamentarians  and 
they  may  be  able  to  defend  the  ministry  from  the  ex- 
pected attacks  upon  it. 

The  Last  of  Spain's  Colonial  Empire  • 

London  Daily  A'eics 
There  is  a  touch  of  pathos  in  the  queen  regent's 
announcement.  Spain,  she  says,  has*lost  so  much  that 
it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  retain  the  diminished  remains 
of  her  former  empire.  She  has,  therefore,  offered  to  cede 
the  Carolines,  the  Ladroncs,  and  the  Pelew  islands  to 
the  German  emperor.  They  may  be  regarded  as  Ger- 
many's compensation  for  her  failure  to  secure  a  foothold 
in  the  Philippines,  and  as  her  reward  for  her  exceedingly 
friendly  neutrality  towards  Spain.  The  Philippines 
would  have  suited  her  purpose  better,  as  they  are  much 
nearer  to  the  mainland  of  Asia,  and  might  conceivably 
form  a  barrier  against  any  attempt  to  approach  it.  But 
the  others  are  useful  to  a  power  seeking  to  establish  itself 
in  the  western  Pacific,  especially  as  they  have  German 
New  Guinea  for  a  base.  The  Germans  made  an  attempt 
to  set  up  housekeeping  in  the  Carolines  some  fourteen 
years  ago  by  the  simple  expedient  of  hoisting  their  flag. 
But  Spain  objected,  and  the  pope,  as  arbitrator,  decided 
in  her  favor,  while  reserving  to  the  intruder  certain  trade 
privileges. 


•Sec  pLivt.r  OrixioK,  15  June 
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London  Pott 

Spain,  once  the  mistress  of  the  mightiest  of  empires, 
has  had  her  position  as  tenant  of  what  remained  of  that 
once  splendid  heritage  exposed  to  challenge,  on  the 
ground  that  her  rule  no  longer  fulfilled  the  requirements 
of  civilization.  The  challenge  was  rude,  and  the  proud 
spirit  of  the  nation  resented  it.  The  event  proved,  what 
indeed  the  world  knew,  that  Spain  is  no  longer  a  great 
power.  But  it  proved  also  that  the  Spanish  nation  retains 
the  dignity  of  its  greatness.  There  was  defeat  but  not 
dishonor,  and  when  the  hard  truth  had  at  last  to  be  ad- 
mitted Spain  accepted  it  in  silence.  What  still  was  left 
of  empire  was  gone.  It  remained  to  face  the  future. 
This  is  the  task  which  the  queen  has  to  propose  to  her 
subjects :  to  set  their  house  in  order,  to  pay  the  costs  of 
their  late  exertions,  and  to  prepare  for  a  national  exist- 
ence on  the  modest  basis  of  the  present,  unimpeded  by 
regrets  for  the  past.  Great  Britain  is  in  the  matter  of 
empire  the  successor  of  Spain.  Is  she  in  the  matter  of 
intellectual  progress  and  of  receptivity  to  the  movement 
of  the  age,  of  which  the  modern  name  is  no  longer  reforma- 
tion, but  science  or  culture,  to  follow  the  unhappy  ex- 
ample of  Spain  or  to  be  the  compeer  of  Germany  ?  In 
the  answer  lies  her  future  and  her  fate. 

Lundon  St.  fames'}  Gaitttt 

The  truth  about  the  value  of  the  recent  addition  to 
the  world-empire  of  the  Germans  is  gradually  dawning 
on  the  good  people  of  Berlin.  The  result  has  been  to 
cool  down  their  enthusiasm  considerably,  and  the  final 
stage  will  be  reached  when  they  realize  that  Spain  has 
made  an  uncommonly  good  bargain  by  getting  ^"870,000 
in  hard  German  cash  in  exchange  for  some  worthless 
islands,  the  administration  of  which  will  require  outlay 
without  much  hope  of  return. 

+ 

Sergius  de  Witte 

Pall  Malt  Gautlt,  London.  Condensed  for  PUBLIC  OriNION 
The  character  of  M.  de  Witte,  the  Russian  finance 
minister  to  whom  in  a  great  measure  the  Anglo- Russian 
agreement  owes  its  being,  has  for  years  past  been  the 
subject  of  much  lively  controversy  not  only  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, but  in  Paris,  Vienna,  and  Berlin.  In  certain 
circles  in  St.  Petersburg— in  Paris,  too — the  mere  men- 
tion of  his  name  is  a  sure  signal  for  an  outburst  of  in- 
dignant wrath.  But  if  M.  de  Witte  has  bitter  enemies, 
he  has  also  warm  friends.  Although  certain  influential 
members  of  the  imperial  family,  together  with  the  army 
and  the  whole  reactionary  panslavist  tribe,  are  against 
him,  the  intelligentia  to  a  man  are  on  his  side,  and  so 
are  the  money-making  classes.    Kven  in  that  part  of  the 
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world  there  are,  in  this  our  day,  Progressives  among  the 
great  nobles  and  high  officials  too — the  Grand  Duke 
Constantine  is  at  their  head — and  they  all  swear  by  M. 
de  Witte,  holding  that  if  Russia  is  to  be  saved,  he  is  the 
man  to  save  her.  Their  admiration  for  him  is  unbounded : 
not  only  is  he  a  financier  such  as  there  is  no  other  in  all 
Europe,  but  he  is  a  statesman  of  the  first  rank,  they 
maintain — a  reformer  by  instinct,  one  with  a  perfect 
genius  for  making  crooked  paths  straight.  Were  he 
given  a  free  hand  in  the  management  of  affairs,  they  say, 
Russia  would  be  completely  transformed  in  a  very  short 
space  of  time. 

Sergius  Witte — the  right  to  the  "de"  was  acquired 
in  quite  recent  days — is  a  self-made  man.  He  started 
life  without  either  wealth  or  influential  friends  to  help 
him  on  his  way.  He  was  born  in  1849,  and  belongs  by 
birth  to  the  lower  middle-class,  his  father,  who  was  of 
German  origin,  holding  some  minor  office  under  govern- 
ment. He  spent  some  years  as  a  student  at  the  Odessa 
university,  though  without,  as  it  seems,  distinguishing 
himself  there  in  any  special  degree.  When  he  left  Odessa 
he  obtained  a  post  in  the  state  railway  department,  where 
he  speedily  won  the  favor  of  his  superiors  by  doing  their 
work  for  them,  and  much  better  than  they  could  do  it 
themselves.  Promotion  followed  promotion,  and  in 
every  office  he  held  he  gave  proof  of  his  marvelous  skill 
as  an  organizer.  He  was  once  installed  as  station- 
master  in  quite  an  unimportant  town,  and  before  many 
months  had  elapsed  he  had  transformed  his  station  into 
a  model  for  the  whole  empire.  Then  came  the  Turkish 
war,  and  that  gave  him  his  great  chance  in  life,  for  his 
chiefs  in  the  railway  department  lost  their  heads  com- 
pletely under  the  strain  of  transporting  troops  to  the 
front,  and  the  result  would  have  been  disaster  had  he 
not  come  to  their  help.  But  come  to  their  help  he  did, 
and  very  effectually,  for  long  before  war  was  declared  he 
had,  it  seems,  without  saying  a  word  to  any  one,  quietly 
done  what  his  superiors  ought  to  have  done — that  is, 
worked  out  the  details  of  various  schemes  for  the  trans- 
port of  an  army  against  Turkey.  This  proof  of  fore- 
thought on  his  part  created  quite  a  sensation  in  official 
circles,  where  people  are  not  accustomed  to  subordinates 
looking  ahead  or  doing  anything  else  on  their  own 
initiative.  He  worked  night  and  day  while  the  war 
lasted;  and  when  it  came  to  an  end  he  had  already  made 
a  reputation  for  himself,  and  was  on  the  highway  to 
fortune. 

M.  de  Witte's  work  as  finance  minister — his  com- 
mercial treaties  with  Germany  and  Austria,  his  endless 
schemes  for  the  development  of  the  empire,  and,  above 
all,  the  spirit  monopoly  by  which  he  has  secured  for  the 
state  a  fruitful  source  of  revenue— is  too  well  known  to 
call  for  comment  here.  In  judging  of  it  we  ought  in 
fairness  to  take  into  account  the  difficulties  against  which 
he  has  had,  and  still  has,  to  contend  ;  the  fact  that  he 
has  had  to  fight  tooth  and  nail  for  every  reform  he  has 
effected,  and  against  overwhelming  odds  as  often  as  not. 
M.  Pobiedonoslzev,  Prince  Imcrctinsky,  and  General 
Vannowsky  denounce  him  as  a  Socialist,  nay,  a  Com- 
munist and  revolutionary,  because  he  insists  that  Russia 
must  cease  lagging  behind  in  the  race.  Katkof s  old 
followers  join  in  the  cry,  of  course,  for  they  can  not  for- 
give him  for  having  convinced  not  only  the  czar,  but  a 
fair  section  of  his  subjects,  that  Russia  through  sheer 
necessity  must  live  in  peace  with  her  neighbors,  as,  for 
the  time  being,  she  has  not  the  means  wherewith  to  wage 
war.  They  pass  half  their  days  plotting  and  intriguing 
against  him,  trying  to  excite  suspicion  against  him  in 
the  mind  of  the  czar.  So  far,  however,  they  have  failed 
completely.  M.  de  Witte  is  more  powerful  than  ever  in 
Russia  today.  Were  it  otherwise  the  Anglo-Russian 
agreement  would  never  have  been  signed. 
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Britain's  Vacant  Farms 

London  Correspondence  New  York  Sun.    Condensed  lor  Pi'Bi  rc 

Opinion 

A  general  agitation  has  begun  in  this  country  upon 
the  subject  of  a  danger  which  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to 
England.  The  cry  of  distress  from  the  impoverished  agri- 
cultural classes  of  Great  Britain  has  become  so  familiar 
to  the  public  ear  that  it  is  scarcely  heard,  or  if  heard  is 
regarded  as  a  hopeless  complaint  impossible  to  remedy. 
But  the  conditions  have  grown  worse  so  steadily  and  for 
so  long  a  time  that  at  length  the  situation  demands  the 
attention  of  all  publicists,  however  lacking  in  sympathy 
they  may  be  as  far  asthe  immediate  victims  are  concerned. 
The  number  of  agricultural  laborers  in  the  eastern  coun- 
ties of  England,  for  instance,  has  decreased  fully  twelve 
per  cent  in  the  past  twenty  years.  The  general  popula- 
tion of  these  counties  has  also  shrunk  considerably  in 
that  period,  although  the  population  of  England  and 
Wales  as  a  whole  has  increased  more  than  6,000,000  in  the 
same  time.  It  is  even  true  that  the  population  of  many 
rural  villages  is  smaller  today  than  it  was  in  the  middle 
ages.  The  abnormal  make-up  of  the  present  population 
of  rural  England  is  strikingly  revealed  by  recent  statistics. 
The  number  of  marriages  is  more  than  thirty-three  per 
cent  below  normal,  while  more  than  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
deaths  are  of  persons  more  than  sixty  years  of  age.  The 
latter  fact  might  be  taken  to  indicate  high  longevity  and 
a  very  healthy  climate,  but  the  truth  is  that  it  is  accounted 
for  by  the  absence  of  residents  between  the  ages  of  twenty 
and  sixty. 

The  latest  champion  of  the  agricultural  interests  of 
Great  Britain  is  Rider  Haggard,  the  novelist,  and  he  is 
taking  a  prominent  part  in  the  agitation  which  is  pretty 
sure  to  force  the  subject  upon  the  active  attention  of  one 
or  both  political  parties  in  the  near  future.  He  discussed 
the  subject  before  the  Norfolk  chamber  of  agriculture  in 
a  manner  to  impress  its  importance  upon  all  public- 
spirited  hearers  and  readers.  When  it  came  to  the  dim- 
cult  question  of  remedies  Mr.  Haggard  had  no  ready-made 
panacea  to  offer.  Some  of  his  negative  suggestions,  how- 
ever, were  thoroughly  sensible  : 

First,  I  will  say  that,  in  my  humble  opinion,  what  a 
speaker  in  this  chamber  a  month  or  two  ago  very  aptly 
called  sugar-plum  cures  arc  no  cures  at  all,  though  in  certain 
instances  they  may  be  palliatives,  and,  after  all,  palliatives 
are  not  to  be  despised.  I  mean  that  such  things  as  better 
housing,  more  technical  education,  more  rural  holidays,  such 
as  flower  shows  and  ploughing  matches,  more  coffee  rooms, 
draughts,  &c,  will  never  suffice  to  keep  the  laborer  on  the 
land  unless  you  are  able  to  raise  his  wages.  Another 
remedy  that  in  my  opinion  is  no  remedy  is  the  semi-socialistic 
legislation  that  is  advocated  by  some.  By  this  I  mean  legis- 
lation of  which  the  real  if  not  the  ostensible  object  is  to  bet- 
ter the  position  of  the  laboring  classes  out  of  the  pockets  of 
the  owners  and  occupiers  of  land  and  the  allied  sections  of 
society,  by  forcing  them  to  build  houses  that  can  not  possibly 
be  remunerative,  at  their  own  cost,  or  to  become  responsible 
for  anything  and  everything  that  may  happen  to  a  man  in 
their  employ,  however  entirely  it  may  be  his  own  fault. 

Then  what  is  there  that  could  help  the  land  and,  there- 
fore, help  the  laborer  ?  1  venture  to  suggest  one  or  two 
things.  Very  stringent  measures  which  would  make  it  im- 
possible for  the  farmer  to  be  defrauded  by  the  sale  as  his  pro- 
duce of  that  which  he  never  grew  ;  the  equalization  of  rates 
and  taxation  on  real  and  personal  property,  thereby  lessening 
the  burdens  that  now  fall  on  the  land  ;  and  the  making  it 
impossible  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name  for  carriers  to  transport 
foreign  goods  at  cheaper  rates  than  they  grant  to  British 
produce.  I  suggest  that  what  we  have  to  do  is  to  call  the 
attention  of  those  in  authority  to  a  certain  grave  state  of 
affairs  and  ask  them  to  deal  with  it.  for  a  government  is  im- 
measurably more  clever  and  full  of  ideas  than  all  the  cham- 


bers of  agriculture  in  the  country  put  together  can  be.  More- 
over, it  has  the  power  of  translating  its  ideas  into  some  prac- 
tical and  useful  action.  For  my  part  I  do  not  suppose  that 
the  agriculturist,  for  its  mere  love  of  him,  would  be  likely  to 
get  anything  from  this  or  any  other  government,  since  it  is 
our  common  experience  that  when  he  asks  for  bread  he  re- 
ceives a  stone,  and  I  may  add  that  he  is  fortunate  if  that 
stone  is  not  violently  thrown  at  his  head. 

Negro  Womanhood 

Mrs.  U  H.  Mauris,  in  the  New  York  IntUpitJt*!,  June  22 
Condensed  for  Pcbi.ic  OriNloN 

In  the  Atlanta  Constitution  of  June  4  two  rapes  were 
recorded.  Both  crimes  were  committed  within  ten  miles 
of  this  village,  one  victim  being  a  lady  seventy-two  years 
of  age,  the  other  a  child  of  twelve.  These  accounts  are 
not  fabrications,  given  out  to  create  local  excitement  or 
evoke  foreign  sympathy.  They  truthfully  represent  a 
state  of  things  which  exists  in  the  south.  The  Sam 
Hose  case  is  exceptional  only  in  its  tragic  punishment. 
The  time  is  come  for  an  honest  statement  of  facts  on  the 
one  side  and  a  sincere  reception  of  them  on  the  other. 

In  a  former  article  I  said  such  a  criminal  is  a  product. 
He  is  not  like  Topsy,  who  "  jes' growed."  He  has  an 
ancestry.  I  said  he  was  the  bastard  son  of  a  bastard 
mother.  My  purpose  now  is  to  call  attention  to  the 
debased  motherhood  of  the  Negro  race  in  the  south.  No- 
where in  the  civilized  world  can  there  be  found  a  more 
forlorn  spectacle  than  this  woman.  She  is  reared  in  a 
home  where  neither  husband  nor  wife  preserves  the  sanc- 
tity of  the  marriage  vows,  among  brothers  and  sisters 
who  are  often  bastards  beneath  the  cloak  of  wedlock. 
She  is  seduced  before  she  reaches  the  age  of  puberty.  She 
becomes  any  man's  mistress,  every  man's  victim.  To 
speak  of  a  Negro  woman's  virtue  is  to  excite  a  smile.  In 
the  experience  and  observation  of  the  southern  mind  it 
does  not  exist.  She  never  knew  it  Often  her  feet  have 
taken  hold  on  hell  before  the  dawn  of  spiritual  conscious- 
ness. Like  Du  Maimer's  heroine,  Trilby,  when  she 
comes  to  herself  she  is  already  damned.  She  is  the 
doomed  daughter  of  a  mother  hardened  by  crimes  and 
poverty  :  she  is  the  victim  of  savage  moods  and  brutal 
chastisements  from  infancy.  On  this  account  she  falls  an 
easy  prey  to  the  first  wretch  who  approaches  her  with 
deceitful  kindness.  The  conditions  of  her  life  are  in- 
humanly hard,  and,  though  her  tastes  are  still  barbarous, 
she  is  the  most  beauty  loving  of  all  women.  There  is  no 
principle  in  her  which  discriminates  between  things  and 
names  one  virtue  and  the  other  vice.  She  chooses, 
therefore,  quickly  that  which  means  a  little  softness,  a 
little  flamingo  brightening  of  a  desolate  life,  as  fleeting 
as  the  vagabond  velvet  on  a  butterfly's  wings.  Her 
children  draw  in  with  their  mother's  milk  lust  and  prosti- 
tution. They  are  bred  in  dishonor.  You  will  say  the 
white  man  is  also  involved  deeply  in  the  guilt  of  the 
wrong  done  this  woman.  I  will  not  attempt  to  deny  his 
guilt  or  palliate  it.  I  am  concerned  only  to  state  the 
facts  about  the  moral  status  of  the  Negro  woman  in  the 
south  ;  and  the  facts  are  that  prostitution  is  the  rule  and 
not  the  exception  among  them. 

A  race  never  rises  in  integrity  above  the  morality  and 
virtue  of  the  mothers  of  that  race.  The  Negro  lacks 
honor  and  noble  ambitions  and  is  lustful  and  profligate 
because  his  mother  is  the  victim  of  shameful  corruption. 
When  your  philanthropists  endow  theological  seminaries 
for  young  Negro  men  in  the  south,  they  forget  that  it  is 
at  the  knees  of  pure  mothers  beneath  the  blessing  of 
tender  hands  that  the  boy  receives  his  deepest  and  most 
lasting  impressions  of  God.  Let  them  give  more  for  the 
training  and  education  of  the  women  of  this  race,  and 
if  the  Negro  is  capable  of  virtue,  they  need  never  spend 
another  dollar  for  her  black  sons.    The  Spellman  insti- 
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tate,  a  school  for  Negro  girls  founded  by  Rockefeller,  in 
Atlanta,  Georgia,  is  doing  more  for  the  salvation  of  this 
race  than  five  theological  seminaries.  The  uplift  for 
these  people  must  be  an  /»lift  from  the  depths  of  char- 
acter. It  must  begin  in  the  youngest  years  of  life.  It 
must  come  from  the  influences  of  undefiled  homes  and 
from  the  sanctity  of  married  life, 

+ 

The  Princess  Mary  Village  Homes 

In  the  July  Quiver,  Miss  D.  I~  Woolmer,  continuing 
her  series  of  articles  on  representative  charitable  institu- 
tions, deals  with  the  Princess  Mary  village  homes  at 
Addlestone,  England.    We  quote  the  following  : 

The  babies'  cottage  is  probably  the  one  that  attracts 
the  greatest  interest.  It  is  hardly  surprising  if,  in  spite  of 
such  delights  of  infancy  as  a  doll's  house,  a  swinging 
chair,  and  a  comfortable  perambulator,  the  soft,  round 
faces  wear  a  look  of  settled  gravity  or  placid  content 
rather  than  of  innocent  glee  or  kittenish  mischief.  Small, 
inexperienced  barques  may  dance  forward  on  the  voyage 
of  life,  but  here  are  some  that  have  been  already  buffeted 
by  the  waves  of  this  troublesome  world,  and  still  hear 
traces  of  the  storm.  "That  one  is  doing  very  well  now," 
the  cottage  mother  remarked  of  a  child  of  two,  the  small- 
est, though  not  the  youngest,  in  her  charge.  The  pretty 
little  girl  with  smiling  eyes  and  self-contained  manner 
was  admitted  when  she  was  five  months  old,  and  she  then 
only  weighed  seven  pounds.  On  referring  to  the  admis- 
sion book,  it  was  seen  that  her  mother  had  been  thirty- 
five  times  before  the  magistrate.  Another  baby,  the 
youngest  of  three  sisters  committed  to  the  homes  by  a 
magistrate,  had  learnt  self-control  before  her  arrival.  Her 
attempts  to  conceal  or  drive  back  tears  drawn  by  pain  or 
fear,  told  a  heart-breaking  and  pathetic  tale.  Though 
quiet  by  day,  at  night  the  child  would  start  up  in  bed 
in  causeless  terror.  She  was  accustomed  to  being  rough- 
ly awakened,  the  eldest  sister  explained  :  "  Father  would 
come  home  late,  then  mother  would  take  the  poker,  and 
they  fought  at  the  end  of  the  bed,  and  one  night  father 
threw  the  baby  downstairs  after  mother."  Too  many 
natural  guardians  forfeit  the  right  to  keep  their  children, 
and  too  many  young  infants  are  admitted  into  the  Addle- 
stone  homes  for  all  to  be  placed  in  one  cottage.  But 
only  let  it  be  known  that  one  is  awaiting  location,  and 
arms  are  eagerly  stretched  out  to  receive  and  enfold  it. 
The  hearts  of  some  of  these  mothers  are  still  hungering 
for  their  own  lost  little  ones. 

An  open  competition,  almost  a  dispute,  has  been 
known  for  possession  of  a  starved,  neglected  little  crea- 
ture, with  nothing  to  attract  but  its  need,  and  nothing  to 
offer  in  return  for  its  demand  on  care  and  patience.  A 
mother  to  whom  was  confided  a  miserable  baby  bearing 
many  traces  of  ill-treatment,  but  none  of  washing,  pro- 
nounced it  "better  than  we  sometimes  get.  We  have 
bad  them  so  bad,"  she  continued,  "that  we  were 
afraid  to  take  their  clothes  off,  lest  an  arm  should  come 
off  with  them."  The  influence  of  these  babies,  scattered 
to  complete  the  various  families,  is  remarkable.  They 
often  awaken  dormant  instincts  of  love  and  motherly 
tenderness  in  elder  girls.  Rough  voices  that  nothing  else 
will  subdue  become  gentle  when  infant  slumbers  are  in 
danger  of  disturbance.  Klder  girls  are,  no  doubt,  the 
greatest  difficulty ;  none,  as  a  rule,  are  received  over  ten 
years  of  age.  It  is  hard  to  shut  the  door  against  any  ap- 
plicants, but  space  is  limited.  "What  do  children  feel 
when  they  arc  brought  to  this  place  after  starving  in 
the  streets?"'  The  question  rose  involuntarily  as  the 
present  surroundings  contrasted  vividly  with  stories  of 
their  past  experiences.  The  view  through  the  open  cot- 
tage windows  was  green  and  fresh.    The  school  bell  rang, 
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and  the  sounds  that  followed  were  full  of  breezy  cheer- 
fulness. "They  seldom  show  any  feeling,"  replied  a  lady 
who  has  known  the  village  homes  since  their  foundation. 
"  One  child  said  she  would  like  to  stay  here  because  there 
was  plenty  to  eat.  Another  wanted  to  live  here  because 
she  liked  to  sleep  on  a  bed.  The  children,  before  they 
arrive,  have  been  so  accustomed  to  being  moved  about 
that  they  become  almost  impassive.  I  have  seen  some 
cry  at  parting  with  the  policeman  who  has  brought  them, 
though  they  have  only  known  him  for  an  hour." 

* 

The  Adoption  of  Children 

B.  J.  HENnRiCK,  in  the  New  York  Evening  Pott.  Condensed  for 
Plbi.h:  Opinion 
There  is  at  least  one  woman  in  New  York  today  who 
does  not  believe  in  heredity.  She  believes  that  human 
nature  does  not  depend  so  much  for  its  development  upon 
antecedents  as  upon  surroundings  ;  that  mankind  holds 
the  secret  of  its  destiny  in  its  own  hands.  She  draws  her 
optimistic  conclusions  from  long  and  careful  observation 
of  some  5,000  children,  all  of  whom,  to  use  the  Napo- 
leonic phrase,  have  been  their  own  ancestors.  They  all 
had  ancestors  at  one  time,  in  most  cases  drunkards, 
thieves,  or  murderers,  but  very  few  of  them — to  be 
specific,  only  ten  per  cent — show  any  indication  of  that 
early  disadvantage.  Ninety  per  cent  are  educated,  re- 
fined, law-abiding,  and  prosperous.  The  larger  number 
have  children  of  their  own,  who,  in  spite  of  all  modern 
theories  of  heredity,  show  no  resemblance  to  the  grand- 
mothers and  grandfathers  now  in  the  Potter's  field.  To 
come  to  the  point  at  once,  these  5,000  men  and  women 
belong  to  that  peculiar  class  known  as  adopted  children  ; 
and  the  woman  who  watches  their  career  with  such  a 
benevolent  eye  has  spent  the  better  part  of  her  life  as 
matron  of  a  public  institution  that  makes  the  adoption 
of  children  its  special  care.  In  a  recent  interview  she 
said  of  this  work  : 

I  suppose  the  average  New  Yorker  has  no  adequate  no- 
tion of  the  great  numbers  of  children  adopted  in  this  city 
every  day— of  the  antecedents  of  these  poor,  homeless  waifs, 
of  the  homes  into  which  they  fall,  and  ol  their  subsequent 
careers.  And  yet  it  forms  one  of  the  most  useful  and  hopeiul 
chapters  in  the  contemporary  history  of  this  great  city.  In 
ninety  cases  out  of  one  hundred,  I  am  willing  to  take  the 
child  of  the  most  abandoned  parents,  and,  providing  1  can 
have  the  guidance  of  his  childhood  and  youth,  am  perfectly 
willing  to  assume  all  the  responsibility  for  his  career.  There 
is  a  large  number  of  people  who  agree  with  me,  as  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  thousands  of  children  of  these  homes  of  vice 
are  adopted  by  progressive  and  cultured  people  every  year. 
It  is  a  great  revelation,  the  readiness  with  which  these  men 
and  women  take  into  their  homes  the  little  degenerates, 
adopt  them  legally  as  their  own  daughters  and  sons,  and 
show  them  every  attention  and  care. 

The  utmost  precaution  is  always  exercised  in  providing 
for  these  children.  A  person  desiring  to  get  one  of  our 
babies  is  alway  required  to  furnish  the  best  of  references, 
usually  a  letter  from  a  prominent  clergyman  in  the  town  from 
which  the  applicant  comes,  testifying  both  to  his  character 
and  to  his  ability  to  provide  for  the  child's  care  and  educa- 
tion. It  is  not  our  purpose  merely  to  provide  places  for  the 
children — what  we  are  anxious  to  do  is  to  provide  them  with 
homes.  Legal  adoption  papers  are  required  in  every  case, 
and  these  papers  give  to  the  child  every  claim  a  child  can 
have  upon  its  parents.  In  addition  to  this  we  exact  an  an- 
nual report  of  the  baby's  progress  until  it  has  reached  its 
twenty-first  year.  Thus  we  keep  the  ctosest  track  of  all  our 
charges  until  they  have  become  their  own  masters,  and,  in 
case  the  reports  are  not  satisfactory,  the  children  can  be 
brought  back  to  the  home  at  any  time.  It  is  seldom,  how- 
ever, that  these  reports  are  not  all  that  can  be  desired  ;  and 
I  scarcely  remember  a  case,  in  my  thirty  years'  experience, 
in  which  a  child  has  been  recalled.  Difficulties  oi  this  sort 
are  obviated  by  the  practice  of  sending  out  the  children  on 
trial.    No  one  adopts  a  child  outright,  you  understand. 
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They  are  always  taken  on  three  months'  trial  in  the  first 
place,  and  if  they  do  not  prove  satisfactory,  they  can  be  re- 
turned. 

Another  precaution  which  is  always  taken  is  to  conceal 
from  the  child  adopted  the  secret  of  its  birth.  This  is  some- 
thing it  must  never  know — at  least  it  is  something  which  by 
every  means  in  their  power,  the  foster-parents  pledge  them- 
selves to  keep  from  it.  Thousands  of  children  grow  up,  be- 
come men  and  women,  and  die,  never  learning  that  the 
father  and  mother  they  have  always  known  are  not  their  par- 
ents. The  parents  also  never  know  what  becomes  of  their 
children.  When  they  bring  the  child  into  the  home,  they  are 
obliged  to  surrender  every  claim  to  it.  In  a  good  many 
cases  this  is  no  great  privation  ;  but  in  most  of  them  it  is.  I 
have  never  yet  seen  a  human  being  so  besotted  that  he  could 
give  up  his  own  child  without  regret.  The  parent  is  obliged 
to  sign  papers  forever  foregoing  all  right  to  the  child.  She 
is  never  told  who  has  adopted  it,  and  all  her  ellorts  to  discover 
it  are  unavailing.  This  may  seem  hard  and  inhuman,  but  it 
is  necessary.  You  can  easily  see  how  a  poor  and  frequently 
depraved  father  and  mother  would  torment  the  life  of  the 
foster-parents  of  their  child  if  they  knew  who  thev  were. 

+ 

The  Public  Bath-house  Movement 

Philadelphia  (Pa  )  f'rtu,  Exicrpt 
It  is  encouraging  to  sec  the  increased  attention  given 
to  bathing  and  to  furnishing  facilities  for  it  in  different 
states  and  communities.  Nearly  all  the  large  cities  with 
river  or  ocean  fronts  now  furnish  aids  to  bathing.  They 
are  considered  one  of  the  chief  sanitary  adjuncts  of  a 
community.  Boston,  New  York  and  Baltimore  vie  with 
Philadelphia  in  this  matter.  The  New  York  legislature, 
a  few  years  ago,  passed  a  law  not  only  permitting  but  re- 
quiring the  cities  of  that  state  to  establish  bathing  estab- 
lishments for  use  all  the  year  round.  Progress  has  been 
a  little  slow  in  the  matter,  but  something  has  been  done. 
Brooklyn  is  now  considering  the  appropriation  of  $300,000 
for  the  erection  and  equipment  of  permanent  bathing 
houses  in  that  city.  Boston  has  twenty-three  public  and 
beach  bathing  houses,  in  which  2,000,000  people  bathed 
last  season.  Baltimore  is  also  making  rapid  strides  in 
the  matter,  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Henry  Walters  enabling 
it  to  make  a  material  addition  to  its  public  bath-houses. 

The  subject  of  placing  baths  in  the  public  school- 
houses  has  been  given  much  attention  and  in  time  the 
proposition  will  doubtless  receive  enough  support  from 
the  public  to  ensure  its  general  adoption.  Boston  fur- 
nishes now  the  best  example  in  this  way.  The  Paul 
Revere  school  building  in  that  city  has  its  basement  fitted 
up  with  bathing  facilities  for  the  use  of  the  attending 
children.  There  are  two  entirely  separate  apartments, 
one  for  the  boy  and  one  for  the  girl  pupils.  Thirty  chil- 
dren can  bathe  in  each  section  at  one  time,  a  towel  and 
piece  of  soap  being  furnished  to  each  bather.  The  jani- 
tor looks  after  the  boys  and  a  matron  has  charge  of  the 
girls,  and  give  practical  instruction  in  bathing  and  in  the 
art  of  cleanliness  in  each  case.  These  baths  are  an  ex- 
periment so  far,  but  if  they  succeed  the  same  facilities 
will  be  furnished  to  the  other  schools. 

Various  Topics 

For  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  opportunities  for  giving 
rest  and  recreation  to  working  girls  at  slight  cost  a  new  vaca- 
tion home  has  been  protected  at  Upper  Nyack,  N.  Y.,  by 
the  rescue  band. 

Tolstoi's  colonizing  plan  is  being  put  into  practical  opera- 
tion by  some  of  his  disciples  in  Holland.  The  colony  is 
located  at  ApcWIoorn,  where  William  [II  h  id  a  favorile  hunt- 
ing scat  before  he  became  king  of  Kngland.  Among  the 
colonists  are  three  prolcs5ion.1l  men  who  have  renounced 
their  positions  and  their  social  environments  and  have  ioineil 
th?*  colony  as  agricultural  laborers.  <  >ne  of  these  is  Professor 
Van  Ries.  Kich  of  the  colonists  is  to  be  paid  a  yearly  sum  of 
seven  hundred  florins  for  Ins  labor. 
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Climate  in  the  Treatment  of  Consumption 

■Sir  Hermann  Wi  hkk,  Ufore  the  International  Tut.er<  ukwis  Con- 
grt-ss.  Itrrlin 

It  is  very  difficult  to  formulate  exact  rules,  partly  be- 
cause tuberculosis  occurs  in  such  various  forms  and  with 
such  various  complications,  partly  because  the  constitu- 
tions of  the  affected  individuals  are  very  different.  First 
of  all,  we  must  be  clear  as  to  whether  we  have  to  do  with 
a  strong  or  a  weak  constitution.  This  is  often  difficult 
to  tell  at  first  sight,  because  a  naturally  strong  person 
may  be  so  lowered  in  health — partly  by  the  disease  itself, 
partly  by  preceding  unfavorable  conditions — that  he  may 
seem  to  have  a  weak  constitution.  In  deciding  this 
matter  the  family  history  often  helps  us,  not  only  as  to 
whether  the  family  is  free  from  tuberculosis  or  not,  but 
still  more  as  to  whether  the  patient  belongs  to  a  long- 
lived  or  to  a  short-lived  family. 

Amongst  other  circumstances  which  can  guide  us  in 
forming  an  estimate  of  the  power  of  resistance,  the  per- 
sonal history  may  be  mentioned.  Those  persons  who 
from  youth  up  always  feel  better,  arc  more  energetic,  can 
cat  better,  and  put  on  weight  in  warm  weather,  but  in 
cold  weather  become  less  capable  of  work,  generally  be- 
long  to  the  class  of  weak  constitutions,  whereas  those 
who  have  always  done  better  in  the  cold  possess  stronger 
constitutions.  Patients  who  from  childhood  onwards 
have  always  had  high  fever  with  every  slight  illnets,  and 
have  recovered  with  difficulty,  and  who  always  have 
moist  hands,  must  generally  be  reckoned  amongst  the 
weak,  crcthic  constitutions— a  conclusion  which  is  mostly 
confirmed  by  the  color  of  the  skin  and  mucous  mem- 
branes, the  general  appearance,  and  the  weak  and  irritable 
action  of  the  heart.  If  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  patient  has  a  weak  constitution,  we  must  be 
guarded  in  recommending  high  altitudes  and  long  sea 
voyages,  and  give  the  preference  to  warm,  sunny,  and 
sheltered  places,  such  as  Beaulieu  and  Mentonc  on  the 
Riviera,  and  Pau  ;  sometimes  Madeira  and  Tcneriffe  may 
likewise  be  recommended.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
strong,  somewhat  torpid  constitutions  mountain  climates 
are  to  be  preferred,  and  occasionally  also  long  sea  voy- 
ages. In  these  cases  one  can  do  much  by  keeping  them 
continuously  in  the  open  air,  by  good  feeding,  and  by 
regulated  exercise. 

In  regard  to  the  following  indications  the  constitution 
has  always  to  be  considered  : 

In  cases  with  limited  disease  at  one  or  both  apices, 
without  or  with  an  only  slight  amount  of  fever,  nearly  all 
climates  can  be  made  use  of,  but  especially  high  alti- 
tudes and  sea  voyages  if  the  constitution  is  a  strong  one. 

Cases  with  limited  local  disease  and  high  fever  must 
be  at  first  treated  in  their  houses  or  in  the  neighborhood 
of  their  homes. 

Cases  with  extensive  disease  of  one  lung  or  of  both 
lungs,  without  fever  or  with  only  slight  fever,  are  more 
difficult  to  advise.  In  the  majority  of  these  cases  treat- 
ment at  an  only  moderate  elevation,  or  at  warm  seaside 
localities,  deserves  the  preference. 

In  advanced  disease  with  fever  long  journejs  should 
be  avoided,  and,  if  possible,  neighboring  sheltered  health 
resorts,  together  with  careful  supervision,  should  be 
recommended. 

In  progressive  tuberculosis  with  scattered  foci  in  both 
lungs  and  much  fever  sheltered  localities  near  the  pa- 
tient's home,  or  the  home  itself,  arc  probably  the  best 
places. 

In  cases  of  chronic,  slowly  progressive  phthisis  I  have 
seen,  on  the  whole,  better  results  from  warm  winter  re- 
sorts, and  sometimes  from  sea  voyages. 
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Quiescent  cases  with  extensive  damage  or  cicatrization 
are  generally  better  off  at  only  slight  elevations,  such  as 
Meran  or  Arco  or  Montreux  or  Badenweilcr,  or  on  the 
Riviera  or  in  Egypt. 

Cases  with  albuminuria  without  fever  should  avoid 
high  altitudes,  and  select  dry  places  like  Egypt  or  the 
Riviera.  The  complication  of  moderate  diabetes  does  not 
exclude  the  use  of  high  altitudes,  but  the  latter  are  in- 
jurious in  cases  with  advanced  diabetes  and  emaciation. 
Similarly,  high  altitudes  should  be  avoided  incases  where 
the  tuberculosis  is  secondary  and  the  diabetes  the  pri- 
mary affection. 

Chronic  cases  with  much  catarrh  require  places  with 
as  little  wind  as  possible,  such  as  Pau  and  Arcachon,  and, 
in  England,  Bournemouth  ;  but  in  the  case  of  young 
persons  places  of  high  elevation  with  little  wind  need  not 
be  excluded,  and  are  often  even  to  be  preferred. 

High  altitudes  are  contraindicated  in  chronic  cases 
with  extensive  emphysema  ;  these  cases  require  warm 
winter  resorts,  such  as  .Madeira,  the  Canary  islands,  Pau, 
or  places  with  pine  woods,  like  Arcachon  and  Bourne- 
mouth. 

When  asthma  is  a  complication,  in  persons  whose 
idiosyncrasies  in  regard  to  localities  are  unknown,  no 
certainty  in  the  choice  of  climates  is  possible  ;  but  in  the 
majority  of  relatively  young  persons  high  elevations 
should  be  preferred,  whilst  in  older  persons  moderately 
warm  localities  at  only  slight  elevations  should  be  se- 
lected, such  as  Grassc  (near  Cannes)  or  Montreux,  or 
Locarno,  or  Meran,  or  places  amidst  pine  woods  (like 
Archachon  and  Bournemouth.) 

In  all  climates  for  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis  selec- 
tion of  the  dwelling-house  is  of  gTcat  importance ;  it 
should  get  much  sun,  should  be  sheltered  from  winds  and 
free  from  dust,  and  should  be  built  on  dry  ground  ;  it 
should  be  removed  from  stagnant  water  and  swamps,  and 
from  the  impure  air  of  factories  and  similar  drawbacks. 

For  the  prevention  of  scrofula  and  tuberculosis  all 
healthy  climates  can  be  used,  as  long  as  a  good  diet  and 
plenty  of  time  in  the  open  air  can  be  obtained  ;  but  high 
altitudes  and  marine  climates  have  advantages — the  for- 
mer rather  against  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  the  latter 
(including  sea  voyages)  more  against  scrofula. 

The  Yellow  Fever  Serum 

Results  which  may  have  an  important  influence  on 
the  treatment  of  yellow  fever  may  follow  the  experiments 
which  have  been  in  progress  for  some  time  in  the  labora- 
tory of  the  health  officer  of  New  York.  The  micro- 
organism of  yellow  fever,  which  was  discovered  by  Guiseppe 
Sanarelli  in  1897,  has  been  isolated  and  a  serum  pre- 
pared which  in  careful  tests  with  animals  has  been  demon- 
strated to  possess  both  curative  and  preventive  properties. 
Dr.  A.  H.  Doty,  health  officer  of  the  port,  made  this 
formal  announcement  of  what  had  been  accomplished; 


In  the  spring  of  1 S97  a  number  of  cases  of  yellow  fever 
were  brought  to  this  port  and  transferred  to  Swinburne 
island.  Autopsies  made  at  this  time  furnished  an  oppor- 
tunity to  test  the  value  of  Sanarclli's  work.  An  organism 
was  soon  found,  which  proved  to  be  identical  with  that 
described  by  this  investigator.  About  this  period  I  re- 
ceived from  him  a  culture  of  the  alleged  yellow  fever 
germ,  which  made  it  possible  to  compare  it  with  the  or- 
ganism isolated  at  our  laboratory,  and  it  was  found  that 
they  were  practically  the  same.  In  Sanarclli's  paper  de- 
scribing his  experiments  he  states  that  he  produced  by 
inoculation  with  the  yellow  fever  germ  yellow  fever  in  a 
number  of  persons  who  were  turned  over  to  him  for  this 
purpose  by  the  state  or  municipality. 


I  am  informed  by  one  of  his  assistants  who  has  re- 
cently visited  the  laboratory  of  this  department  in  charge 
of  Dr.  Charles  B.  Fitzpatrick,  that  the  persons  referred  to. 
by  Sanarelli  were  inmates  of  an  insane  asylum  and  re- 
garded as  incurable  cases.  Without  discussing  the  pro- 
priety of  such  an  act  on  the  part  of  those  in  charge  of 
the  institution  referred  to,  it  will  be  fully  appreciated 
that  an  experiment  of  this  kind  is  invaluable.  After 
Sanarelli  had  isolated  what  he  regarded  as  the  specific 
organism  of  yellow  fever,  he  inoculated  animals  with  the 
culture  of  the  same,  and  claimed  to  have  succeeded  in 
obtaining  a  scrum  which  cured  yellow  fever  both  in  men, 
and  animals. 

The  work  of  immunizing  animals  to  obtain  the  scrum 
above  described  was  begun  at  this  station  in  January, 
1898.  Two  good  sound  horses  were  selected  for  the 
purpose.  After  ten  months'  continuous  work  a  serum 
was  obtained  which  showed  a  slight  therapeutic  effect. 
For  example,  if  a  given  number  of  guinea  pigs  were  ino- 
culated with  the  germ  and  half  of  the  number  afterward  in- 
jected with  the  serum  the  latter  would  remain  alive  three 
or  four  days  longer  than  the  rest.  The  succeeding  ex- 
periments varied  until  May  2,  when  a  scrum  was  obtained 
which  yielded  very  satisfactory  results. 

Fourteen  cubic  centimeters  of  the  scrum  when  injected 
into  an  animal  which  had  just  been  inoculated  with  a 
fatal  dose  of  the  germ  of  yellow  fever  preserved  its  life, 
and  it  remained  perfectly  well  and  healthy,  whereas  if  it 
had  not  received  the  serum  it  would  have  died.  This  was 
proven  by  the  death  of  all  the  other  animals  which  were 
injected  at  the  same  time  with  the  germ  of  yellow  fever 
but  were  not  injected  with  the  scrum.  A  small  dose  of 
the  serum,  ten  cubic  centimeters,  succeeded  in  prevent- 
ing the  infection  of  an  animal  which  was  twenty-foar 
hours  afterward  inoculated  with  the  fatal  dose  of  the  germ 
of  yellow  fever.  Other  guinea  pigs  which  were  inoculated 
at  the  same  time  and  had  previously  received  no  serum 
treatment  died.  Experiments  made  with  serum  obtained 
on  June  8  have  shown  equally  satisfactory  results.  The 
serum  which  we  have  obtained  in  this  laboratory  is  filljr 
equal  to,  if  not  more  decided  in  its  results  than  the  seram 
obtained  by  Sanarelli  and  which  has  been  forwarded  to 
me  from  Montevideo. 

The  important  work  of  which  I  have  just  given  an 
outline  would  indicate,  first,  that  Sanarelli  was  correct  in 
his  conclusions  ;  that  he  had  found  and  isolated  the 
specific  organism  of  yellow  fever,  and  that  the  serum  which 
has  been  obtained  both  by  Sanarelli  and  the  health  de- 
partment of  the  state  of  New  York  has  both  curative  and 
preventive  properties,  at  least  in  animals.  Its  effect  on 
human  beings  is  yet  to  be  seen.  However,  I  am  look- 
ing forward  to  the  most  favorable  results. 

4* 

Influence  of  the  Great   Lakes  on  Precipitation 

The  United  States  weather  bureau's  Meteor nlagital 
Chart  of  the  Great  Lakes  for  June  presents  a  chart  of  the 
normal  annual  precipitation  of  rain  and  snow  in  the 
drainage  basins  of  the  great  lakes,  with  a  set  of  tables 
and  a  brief  summary  prepared  by  A.  J.  Henry.  The  con- 
clusion reached  as  to  the  influence  of  the  lakes  on  precipi- 
tation is  as  follows  :  With  the  possible  exception  of  Lake 
Superior,  the  lakes  do  not  seem  to  have  a  very  marked  inrln- 
ence  on  the  precipitation  over  adjacent  land  areas.  Theie  is 
more  precipitation  on  the  south  than  on  the  north  side  of 
Lakes  Superior,  Eric  and  Ontario,  the  difference  in  the 
case  of  Lake  Superior  being  about  eight  inches,  while  the 
average  precipitation  on  the  south  shores  of  Lakes  Erie 
and  Ontario  is  about  three  inches  greater  than  that  on 
the  north  shores.  The  eastern  shores  of  I.akcs  Michigan 
and  Huron  have  a  greater  precipitation  than  the  western, 
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but  the  differences  are  not  so  strongly  marked  as  be- 
tween the  northern  and  southern  shores  of  the  other 
lake?.  The  annual  precipitation  is  somewhat  less  over 
the  northern  peninsula  of  Michigan  as  compared  with  the 
immediate  shore  line,  and  the  precipitation  over  the  in- 
terior of  the  northern  portion  of  the  lower  peninsula  is 
-considerably  less  than  on  the  shores  on  either  side. 


The  Chicago  Drainage  Canal 

June  Engineering  Afagarine,  New  York 
The  opposition  which  the  city  of  St.  Louis  has  de- 
veloped against  the  pollution  of  the  waters  of  the  Missis- 
sippi by  the  sewage  of  Chicago  has  culminated  in  a  report 
of  the  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  setting 
forth  the  true  state  of  the  matter  so  far  as  it  can  at  present 
be  ascertained.  This  report  while  intended  primarily  to 
express  the  protest  of  St.  lx>uis  against  what  is  believed 
to  be  a  serious  menace  to  the  health  of  the  city,  is  also 
an  interesting  discussion  of  the  problems  of  sewage  re- 
moval of  great  cities,  and  the  methods  which  may  be 
adopted  to  remove  and  dispose  of  sewage  without  injury 
to  the  public  health. 

The  Chicago  drainage  canal,  now  nearly  completed,  is 
to  connect  the  south  branch  of  the  Chicago  river  to  the 
Desplains  river  at  Lockport,  whence  it  will  flow  to  the 
Mississippi.  All  the  sewage  now  flowing  into  Lake 
Michigan  is  to  be  intercepted  and  turned  into  the  Chicago 
river  together  with  a  volume  of  2o,coo  cubic  feet  of  water 
per  minute  from  the  lake,  to  assist  in  producing  a  cur- 
rent and  to  dilute  the  sewage.  Four  results  are  expected 
to  follow  the  completion  of  the  canal  :  protection  of 
Chicago's  water  supply  from  pollution ;  purification  of 
the  Chicago  river  and  its  branches ;  discharge  of  flood 
waters  without  overflow ;  disposal  of  all  the  sewage  of 
Chicago  without  detriment  to  other  communities.  The 
performance  of  the  first  three  points  may  be  conceded  for 
the  present,  but  the  fourth  one  is  of  vital  interest  to  the 
city  of  St.  Louis,  since  the  discharge  of  the  sewage  of 
Chicago  by  the  canal  means  a  delivery  into  the  Missis- 
sippi, from  whence  St.  Louis  draws  its  water  supply,  at  a 
point  only  45  miles  above  the  city. 

New  York  Engineering  A'eivi 
With  the  canal  in  operation,  discharging  300,000 
cubic  feet  per  minute  of  sewage  and  water,  and  assuming 
one-twelfth  of  this  to  be  sewage,  the  minimum  flow  of  the 
Mississippi  river  at  St.  I.ouis  will  be  to  the  sewage  of 
Chicago  as  91  to  1.  If  all  of  Chicago's  sewage  now  went 
to  the  Mississippi,  which  we  understand  is  not  the  case, 
although  so  assumed  in  the  report,  the  dilution  at  the 
minimum  river  stage  would  be  as  80  to  1.  Although  the 
exact  figures  are  not  at  hand,  the  amount  of  sewage  sent 
down  to  St.  Louis  when  the  canal  is  put  in  operation 
■will  doubtless  be  considerably  more  than  at  present,  but 
it  will  be  far  more  diluted.  At  best  the  dilution  now  is 
probably  not  over  2  or  3  to  1,  while  with  the  canal  now 
in  operation,  the  dilution  will  be  1 1  to  1.  Butthereport 
urges  that  the  Chicago  river  now  acts  as  a  septic  tank, 
and  that  with  the  canal  in  use,  the  sewage  will  go  sea- 
ward faster,  and  thus  a  larger  number  of  germs  will  be 
carried  to  a  greater  distance  than  at  present. 

Just  what  the  best  remedy  is  for  the  prospective  injury 
to  St.  Louis  remains  to  be  seen.  It  is  implied  that 
Chicago  is  bound  to  purify  the  sewage  before  casting  it 
upon  the  waters  to  pollute  and  contaminate  the  water  sup- 
ply of  a  neighboring  city.  When  it  is  considered  that  a 
sewage  purification  plant  would  cost  more  than  fifty  mil- 
lion dollars  for  construction,  and  three  millions  for  main- 
tenance this  seems  like  asking  a  great  deal  ;  while  on  the 
contrary  the  question  of  the  right  to  pollute  an  interstate 
navigable  water-way  is  still  an  open  question.  It  may  be 
stated  in  reply  that  St.  Louis  can  purify,  by  filtration. 


or  otherwise,  the  Mississippi  water,  if  it  is  found  unwhole- 
some, but  this  is  throwing  the  burden  and  cost  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  unoffending  party. 

The  commission  recognizes  the  position  in  which  its 
report  places  St.  Louis  in  the  matter  of  water  pollution. 
It  urges  that  by  general  laws  of  the  United  States  the 
pollution  of  interstate  streams  must  soon  be  stopped,  and 
that  state  and  municipal  regulations  will  demand  the 
purification  of  public  water  supplies  under  suspicion.  It 
therefore  recommends  that  St.  Louis  "so  shape  its  course 
as  to  meet  both  of  these  propositions  before  the  necessity 
for  meeting  them  is  forced  on  the  city  by  epidemics,  and 
drastic  measures  of  the  general  law.  " 


Whitening  a  Negro  by  Electricity 

We  take  the  following  from  the  New  York  Electrical 
Review,  which,  in  turn,  shifts  the  responsibility  to  the 
Omaha  Bee: 


The  FremdenblaU  of  Vienna  reports  the  case  of  a 
"white  Negro"  resident  of  the  Austrian  capital,  whose 
singular  transformation  from  a  colored  into  a  white,  or 
rather,  whitened  person,  has  created  a  sensation  among  the 
public  of  the  old  kaiserstadt,  and  is  being  studied  with 
increasing  interest  by  the  scientists  of  its  university.  The 
question  seems  to  be  whether  this  extraordinary  pheno- 
menon is  merely  "  a  freak  of  nature  "  or  may  furnish  the 
basis  for  future  experiments  in  "  white-washing, "  as  it 
were,  black-skinned  individuals  by  an  electric  treatment, 
whose  boundless  applicability  bids  fair  to  afford  hopes 
for  the  gradual  whitening  of  whole  peoples,  like  our 
colored  natives  and  colonial  fellow  citizens,  Filipinos, 
Hawaiians,  not  to  mention  Samoans,  etc. 

Two  years  ago  an  Austrian  merchant,  who  had  been 
on  a  business  trip  to  Africa,  brought  back  with  him  from 
Egypt  Ibuhal  Lacho,  a  Soudanese  Negro,  aged  nineteen 
years.  Speedily  acclimated,  the  black  immigrant  soon 
learned  the  German  dialect  of  the  Viennese  and  surprised 
them  by  his  clever  manners  and  the  elegant  dress  he  dis- 
played in  the  cafes  and  upon  the  promenade.  During  last 
autumn  he  became  affected  by  nervous  troubles,  which  a 
famous  neuropathist  of  Vienna  subjected  to  electrical 
treatment.  Ibual  Lacho's  condition  began  to  improve 
from  day  to  day,  and,  strange  to  relate,  in  the  same  pro- 
portion as  the  disease  seemed  to  leave  him  there  disap- 
peared the  black  dye  of  the  skin.  Paler  and  paler  he 
grew  until,  through  the  stages  of  Peruvian  and  Egyptian 
mummy  coloration  and  the  pallid  tinge  of  embalmed  beef, 
he  blanched  into  gaining  the  true  Caucasian  complexion. 
Ibuhal's  doctor  explains  the  discoloration  of  his  patient 
from  a  process  by  which  the  black  pigment  in  his  skin 
was  disintegrated  and  finally  eliminated  through  electri- 
city. This  chief  coloring  matter,  melanin,  or  pigmentum 
nigrum,  found  in  the  eye,  the  hair  and  the  skin,  contains 
iron,  and  strongly  reacts  upon  electric  application. 


A  telegram  from  Stockholm  says  that  the  anthropological 
and  geographical  society  of  Stockholm  has  received  the  follow- 
ing telegram  from  a  shipowner  at  Mandal:  "Captain  Hueland, 
ofthesteamship  l'aagen,  reports  that  when  at  Kola  Fjord,  Ice- 
land.on  May  14th, he  found  a  drifting  buoy  marked'No.7-'  Inside 
the  buoy  was  a  capsule,  marked  '  Andrte's  Polar  Expedition,' 
containing  a  slip  of  paper,  on  which  was  written  the  follow- 
ing ;  •  Drifting  buoy,  No.  7.  This  buoy  was  thrown  out  from 
Andr^c's  balloon  on  July  11,  1897,  10:55  p.  m.,  Greenwich 
mean  time,  82°  north  lat.,  25J  east  long.  We  arc  at  an  alti- 
tude of  600  meters;  all  well.  Andrte,  Strindberg,  Fraenckel."  " 
Hcrr  Andree  made  his  ascent  July  11,  1897,  so  that  when  the 
buoy  was  thrown  out  the  explorer  had  only  traveled  seven 
hours  and  55  minutes. 
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An  Attempt  to  Christianize  the  Ghetto 

Wilson  W.  Dunlap,  a  paralytic  missionary,  who  has 
started  a  crusade  on  the  east  side  of  New  York  for  the 
conversion  of  Jews,  was  recently  assaulted  by  a  riotous 
mob  while  attempting  to  preach  in  the  streets.  Mr. 
Dunlap,  who  had  expected  a  disturbance,  called  Tor  po- 
lice protection  before  starting  on  his  journey  and  two 
officers  and  six  detectives  were  detailed  to  accompany 
him.    They  did  their  best  to  keep  the  crowd  back,  but 
at  least  3,000  people  had  gathered  and  Mere  jeering  at 
Mr.  Dunlap  as  the  wagon  drew  away  from  the  mission  on 
us  tour.     Firecrackers,  eggs,  watermelon  rinds,  and 
stones  were  thrown  at  the  missionary  as  he  sat  in  his 
wagon,  while  Oscar  Lemberger,  the  converted  Jew,  who 
was  to  have  addressed  the  assemblage,  was  cut  short  by 
a  volley  of  vegetables  and  dead  cats.    Mr.  Dunlap.  con- 
vi need  that  further  efforts  were  hopeless,  announced  that 
he  would  discontinue  his  meetings  until  he  had  better 
police  protection.    He  declared  he  would  consult  a  law- 
yer to  see  what  could  be  done  toward  forcing  Mayor 
Van  Wyck  to  give  him  a  chance  to  preach  on  the  east  side. 
New  York  Ewmng  Pott 
Probably  there  is  no  spot  on  the  face  of  the  globe 
more  absolutely  unfit  for  preaching,  either  by  Gentile  or 
Jew,  Mohammedan,  Buddhist,  or  Shintoist,  than  Riving- 
ton  street,  Orchard  street,  and  other  streets  in  that 
vicinity.    Streets  are  highways,  made  for  passage  and 
traffic,  and  not  for  public  meetings.    The  streets  referred 
to  are  the  most  crowded  in  the  world  with  individuals,  in 
the  most  densely  populated  spot  on  the  planet.  The 
population  is  largely  of  one  people,  very  kindly,  of  ex- 
treme mental  activity,  but  of  strong  race  prejudices,  and 
including  among  their  number  many  of  recent  importa- 
tion, whose  antecedent  opportunities  have  been  limited, 
ani  who  are  extremely  likely  to  be  excited  and  misled  by 
demagogues  or  fanatics.    Into  this  locality,  and  among 
this  people,  the  mayor,  acting  for  the  municipal  authori- 
ties, by  license  projects  a  peculiarly  unbalanced  and  ag- 
gravating set  of  fanatics  (I  think  every  one  who  has  ever 
seen  them  will  bear  me  out  in  the  description),  and  then, 
having  succeeded  in  creating  disturbances  of  a  serious 
character,  fails  to  protect  those  who  have  been  so  sent, 
and  intensifies  the  evils  of  the  situation  by  talking  in  the 
most  mischievous  fashion  instead  of  acting  as  a  qualified 
executive  should.    It  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  a 
course  more  directly  calculated  to  excite  a  disastrous 
anti-Semite  movement  in  this  city  than  that  taken  by 
Dunlap  on  the  one  side,  and  by  Mayor  Van  Wyck  on  the 
other.    It  is  not  only  dangerous,  but  it  is  silly  too,  and 
beyond  the  verge  of  idiocy.    No  one  has  a  natural  right 
tu  preach  in  the  streets  ;  no  one  should  be  permitted  to 
preach  in  the  streets  if  such  preaching  is  likely  to  obstruct 
travel  or  to  create  disturbance. 

Now  York  /ftciiA  Mttttngtr 
Mr.  Dunlap  is  more  than  a  crazy  evangelist.  He  is  a 
typical  conversionist  along  traditional  church  lines.  He 
courts  danger  even  in  the  volley  of  rotten  eggs  and  decayed 
vegetables — a  privilege  which  old-time  Jews  were  never 
allowed  to  enjoy.  He  asserts  that  he  is  doing  the  will  of 
God — that  has  always  been  the  plea  of  priests  and  sov- 
ereigns of  his  temper.  He  bewails  the  impious  rabble-^ 
it  is  the  same  complaint  that  moved  the  medie  val  eccle- 
siastic. He  sees  in  their  imprecations  and  insults  only 
fresh  garlands  for  the  crown  of  martyrdom.  Meanwhile, 
our  Christian  friends  who  are  loyal  to  the  genuine  spirit 
of  their  religion  should  not  forget  the  object  lessons  in 
aggressive  conversionism  which  they  are  painfully  being 
taught.  The  case  of  Warszawiak  on  the  one  hand  and 
that  of  Dunlap  on  the  other  can  not  be  overlooked  by  the 


future  historian  of  American  religion  and  will  not  be 
disregarded  by  the  community.  Let  the  Protestant  im- 
agine himself  the  object  of  such  delicate  attentions  at 
the  hands  of  a  Roman  Catholic  conversionist  in  the  pub- 
lic streets  of  a  free  American  city,  and  what  would  be  the 
result  ?  We  predict  the  sudden  closing  of  Dunlap's  cru- 
sade on  the  east  side  He  is  not  needed  among  the  Jews, 
and  he  will  either  keep  within  the  limits  of  law  and  order 
or  be  compelled  to  do  so.  As  it  is,  he  represents  merely 
the  medieval  spirit  of  a  religion  of  tenderness  and  love, 
which  is  welcome  to  such  a  spokesman  as  indicating  the 
difference  between  fact  and  fiction,  romance  and  reality 
in  the  ethics  of  churchmen. 

New  York  Tribune 

The  ragings  of  our  east  side  mobs  of  thoughtless  boys 
and  semi-criminal  loafers  are  only  a  mild  counter-blast 
against  the  doings  of  the  Judenhetze  in  other  lands.  Jews 
in  Europe  have  been  treated  far  worse  than  the  mission- 
aries to  the  Jews  are  treated  here,  and  that  not  by  irre- 
sponsible mobs,  but  by  organized  bands  of  the  "  best 
citizens,"  and  often,  indeed,  by  virtue  of  official  order. 
What  some  Jews  of  New-York  are  doing  to  Messrs.  Dun- 
lap and  Lemberger  and  their  associates  is  "as  water  unto 
wine"  compared  with  what  has  been  done  to  Jews,  not 
only  in  Algeria  and  Russia,  but  in  Prague,  and  in  Vienna, 
and  in  Paris  itself.  If  the  brawling?  in  the  so-called 
Ghetto  are  hateful  to  us,  as  they  must  be,  and  if  we  visit 
upon  them  our  severest  reprobation,  as  we  must  do,  the 
fact  must  not  be  ignored  that  elsewhere  the  infamy  is  on 
the  other  side,  in  a  far  more  culpable  degree.  If  the  so- 
called  Ghetto  is  detestable,  far  more  so  is,  and  would  be 
to  us,  the  actual  Judenhetze.  Let  us  be  careful  that  the 
two  be  not  in  any  measure  linked  together  here.  The 
establishment  of  the  one  gives  menace  of  the  other.  If 
we  tolerate  the  increasingly  Ghetto-like  character  of  a 
part  of  the  city,  we  may  bring  upon  ourselves  not  merely 
such  episodes  as  that  of  the  present  time,  but  the  incom- 
parably more  atrocious  deeds  to  which  Lueger  has  tried  to 
stir  Vienna,  and  Stoecker  has  tried  to  stir  Berlin,  and 
Drumont  has  tried  to  stir  the  mob  of  Paris.  Order 
and  law  and  decent  conformity  with  American  ways  and 
manners  are  to  be  maintained  in  all  parts  of  the  city  alike, 
unless  we  wish  presently  to  have  the  evil  spirits  of  old 
hatreds  and  persecutions  let  loose  among  us. 

New  York  A  meritan  Htbreur 

Missionary  Dunlap  has  run  to  the  end  of  his  tether, 
and  his  usefulness  as  a  missionary  to  the  Jews  is  at  an 
end.  The  newspapers  of  the  week  have  been  showing,  in 
all  its  vileness,  his  past  career  as  a  usurer  of  the  worst 
stamp,  both  in  Philadelphia  and  in  New  York.  We  have 
no  doubt  that,  after  all  this  exposure,  Mr.  Missionary- 
Wilson  W.  Dunlap  will  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Jews  are  a  hard  hearted  people,  who  refuse  to  see  the 
truth  of  Christianity  as  expounded  by  him,  and  that  Mayor 
Van  Wyck  and  Police  Chief  Devery  are  bad  men  who  have 
been  brought  under  the  influence  of  Jewish  capital,  and 
that  therefore  he  will  retire  from  the  work  that  he  has  un- 
dertaken. 

Religious  Humbug 

Chicago  (111.)  Inferior  (}'re».) 
Everybody  is  severe  with  "cant"  but  many  people 
are  tolerant  of  "humbug."  Cant  is  low,  mean,  vulgar  ; 
but  humbug  is  often  top-lofty,  pretentious,  fashionable. 
Cant  is  the  use  by  unspiritual  persons  of  the  language 
which  is  natural  only  to  the  deeply  pious  ;  humbug  is  the 
conservation  of  forms  and  methods  and  services  after  the 
spirit  which  inspired  them  is  dead.  During  the  reforma- 
tion under  Luther  ecclesiastics  discovered  how  indifferent 
the  multitude  were  to  realities  if  only  they  might  retain 
the  shadow.  It  was  found  easier  to  exclude  the  pope 
from  Germany  than  to  erase  a  line  from  the  ritual.  Men 
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were  willing  to  accept  a  new  creed  but  not  to  banish  the 
altar  candles.  And  the  only  time  there  ever  was  a  reli- 
gious rebellion  in  Russia  was  when  the  authorities  struck 
out  a  silent  letter  from  the  name  of  Jesus. 

There  is  hardly  a  liberal  preacher  in  the  United  States 
who  did  not  take  occasion  upon  Easier  Sunday  to  deny 
the  story  of  the  resurrection  ;  but  not  one,  so  far  as  we 
have  seen,  silenced  the  Faster  anthem  or  removed  the 
Easter  lily.  In  fact  the  feebler  the  faith  the  more  elab- 
orate the  decorations.  The  less  there  was  in  the  sermon 
the  more  there  must  be  in  the  songs.  The  people  would 
consent  to  the  minister's  preaching  anything  provided 
they  still  had  their  pretty  llowers  and  sweet  songs,  just  as 
politicians  find  it  easier  to  interpret  clear  away  the  spirit 
of  the  declaration  of  independence  but  would  not,  dare 
not,  to  touch  the  fire-cracker  or  sky-rocket.  For  the 
same  reason  we  note  how  hard  it  is  for  those  who  have 
swung  off  from  Christian  moorings,  to  abandon  the  name 
whose  faith  they  have  long  since  renounced.  Some  who 
now  are  forced  to  confess  that  they  are  not  any  longer 
Christians  still  retain  the  name  "church,"  so  that  a  word 
which  has  only  significance  connected  with  a  Bible  creed 
is  still  forced  to  do  service  after  Buddha  or  Mrs.  Eddy 
has  replaced  the  Ix>rd. 

We  see  one  of  the  results  of  religious  humbuggcry  in 
the  present  controversy  in  the  Church  of  England.  The 
whole  Roman  ritual  is  dominated  by  the  one  article  of 
the  creed  which  maintains  the  "  real  presence  "  of  Christ 
in  the  eucharist.  But  to  preserve  the  priestly  robe  and 
not  the  priestly  function,  the  prostrations  of  adoration 
with  no  present  object  to  adore,  is  not  worship  but  mere 
mummery.  We  have  upon  our  table  a  circular  from  one 
of  the  best-known  publishing  houses  in  the  country,  call- 
ing attention  to  their  new  "  Selected  One  Hundred  Best 
Books  for  the  Sunday-school."  The  prospectus  informs 
one  that  these  books  have  been  carefully  sifted  out 
"according  to  the  most  approved  modern  methods." 
We  are  further  told  that  there  is  no  book  in  the  whole  lot 
that  contains  any  story  of  "abnormal,  infant  piety." 
Which  is  doubtless  true,  since  only  sis  of  the  books  can 
be  classed  even  by  the  publishers  as  "religious"  in  any 
sense  of  the  word.  There  is  not  only  no  "abnormal" 
piety  but  no  piety.  And  no  "infant"  piety  because 
there  is  no  adult  piety  either.  This  may  be  a  very  good 
library,  as  a  Sunday  library  it  may  be  modern,  and  it 
certainly  is  a  fraud.  The  law  protects  copyrights  from 
fraudulent  appropriation  by  unscrupulous  parties,  but  the 
only  protection  which  religion  has  is  in  the  indignation 
of  honest  men.  Of  all  humbuggery  religious  humbuggery 
ii  the  b.iscst.  because  it  is  filching  the  trade-marks  which 
have  cost  suffering  and  martyrdom.  It  is  appropriating 
to  hostile  purposes  what  Christ's  followers  have  purchased 
by  their  blood.  When  skepticism  has  the  courage  of  its 
convictions  and  not  till  then,  will  such  humbuggery 
cense.  But  meanwhile  it  is  the  scom  of  honest  men  and  it 
should  be  stripped  to  the  world  and  its  character  exposed. 

+ 

The  Actors'  Church  Alliance 

The  successful  organization  of  the  Actors'  church 
alliance  is  regarded  as  a  significant  event.  The  meeting 
was  presided  over  by  Bishop  Potter,  and  about  three 
hundred  and  fifty  actors  were  in  attendance.  The 
organization  is  one  of  the  results  of  the  church  associa- 
tion in  the  interests  of  labor  to  whose  overtures  the  stage 
has  cordially  responded.  Its  object  is  to  bring  actors 
into  closer  relations  with  the  church  all  over  the  country. 
It  is  proposed  to  have  a  clergyman  member  of  the  alliance 
in  every  town  to  look  after  the  spiritual  Welfare  of  actors. 
The  association  also  proposes  to  abolish  all  Sunday 
performances  by  law. 

Itri'oklyn  Ci/izi 
It  is  evident  that  the  religious  community  has  de- 


termined to  render  tardy  justice  to  the  theatrical  pro- 
fession. Three  hundred  years  have  elapsed  since  fencers, 
bearwards,  common  players  of  interludes,  and  minstrels 
wandering  abroad  "  without  the  license  of  two  justices 
at  least,"  were  subject,  in  England,  to  be  "grievously 
whipped  and  burned  through  the  gristle  of  the  right  ear 
with  a  hot  iron  of  the  compass  of  an  inch  about."  Not 
until  very  recently,  however,  has  the  player  begun  to 
emerge  from  the  obloquy  that  settled  upon  him  in  the 
times  of  the  Puritans.  Even  the  religious  public  who 
have  appreciated  and  extolled  Shakespeare's  plays,  have 
with  strange  inconsistency  frowned  upon  their  perform- 
ance. They  have  been  incapable  of  seeing  the  value  of 
the  mimetic  art  as  the  handmaid  in  the  interpretation  of 
literature.  The  stage,  whose  functions  when  properly 
performed,  are  easily  entitled  to  rank  with  those  ol  the 
rostrum,  has  been  denounced  with  pitiless  severity  ;  and 
that  which  on  the  page  was  recognized  as  elevating  and 
informing  literature,  on  the  boards  became  rank  diabol- 
ism. Happily  the  day  of  this  insensate  adverse  discrim- 
ination has  passed.  Sir  Henry  Irving,  Edwin  Booth, 
John  McCullough,  Salvini,  John  Gilbert,  J.  H.  Stod- 
dardt.  J.  H.  Hackett,  J.  S.  Clarke,  Miss  Terry,  Clan 
Morris,  Rose  Ey tinge,  Maude  Adams,  and  a  host  of 
others,  living  and  dead,  have  demonstrated  beyond  cavil 
the  right  of  the  actor  and  actress  to  high  standing  in  the 
ranks  of  public  educators. 

Washington  Timn 
Twenty-five  years  ago  such  a  plan  as  this  would  have 
been  regarded  with  wild-eyed  horror  even  in  that  cosmo- 
politan town,  New  York.  Today,  its  very  boldness  will 
set  people  thinking,  and  when  the  idea  has  once  been  en- 
tertained, the  result  is  likely  to  be  larger  liberality  on  the 
part  of  the  churches  and  less  cynicism  on  the  part  of  the 
actors.  The  latter  have,  all  things  considered,  con- 
siderable reason  for  their  cynical  attitude  toward  the 
church.  When  it  is  remembered  that  not  so  very  long 
ago  there  was  in  New  York  only  one  Protestant  church, 
the  "  Uttle  Church  Around  the  Corner,"'  from  which  an 
actor's  funeral  could  take  place,  it  is  not  so  very  strange 
that  some  of  the  members  of  the  profession  had  a  curious 
idea  of  religion.  The  church  openly  abused  even  the 
most  innocent  forms  of  dramatic  work,  refusing  to  see 
any  beauty  or  power  in  the  representations  of  a  Booth  or 
a  Jefferson.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  playwrights, 
on  the  other  hand,  ignored  the  higher  types  of  religious 
character,  and  when  they  put  a  clergyman  into  a  play, 
made  him  one  of  the  type  with  which  they  were  most 
familiar.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  rcaf  religion  has 
ever  been  ridiculed  on  the  stage.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
highest  dramatic  art  has  received  unsparing  condemnation 
from  the  pulpit. 

+ 

Creed  Three  Hundred  and  Forty-eight 

Now  York  Ckrhlian  AJiwate  (Mcth.) 

A  new  religion  is  to  be  added  to  the  three  hundred  and 
forty-seven  already  existing  in  the  United  States.  The 
apostle  of  a  peculiar  creed  and  brotherhood  has  just  ar- 
rived in  this  city.  It  claims  forty  million  members;  its  name 
is  secret ;  its  chief  representative  is  a  native  of  Persia,  who 
was  educated  in  European  universities,  became  a  minister 
of  the  Church  of  Kngland,  but  subsequently  was  instructed 
in  this  new  religion.  An  air  of  mysticism  surrounds  him. 
yet  he  is  willing  to  tell  a  little  to  the  uninitiated.  What 
he  c  alls  the  positive  point  of  the  brotherhood's  argument 
is  that  Cod  is  "an  identity,  an  individual,  a  person." 
This  is  nothing  new,  for  every  Christian  church  tests  on 
that  proposition. 

Negatively  this  brotherhood  holds  that  God  is  "neither 
the  universe,  a  nothing,  a  power,  a  law,  nor  a  principle." 
Christianity.  Judaism,  and  Mohammedanism  agree  with 
that  statement.    The   Eddyitcs,   who  call  themselves 
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Christian  Scientists,  on  the  principle  on  which  the 
"Guinea  pig"  is  named — "it  is  not  a  pig,  and  did  not 
originate  in  Guinea  " — hold  that  God  is  a  principle,  not 
a  person,  and  that  everything  else  is  a  nothing.  Then 
he  says  that  the  purpose  of  man  in  this  world  is  "  not  to 
worship  and  glorify  God  as  the  church  teaches,  nor  is  it 
the  purpose  of  human  life  to  come  in  contact  with  [con- 
flict with?J  the  material  law,  as  occult  science  ttaches, 
nor  to  accomplish  our  Karma,  as  Theosophists  teach, 
nor  to  awaken  the  Christ  within  us,  as  Christian  Scientists 
teach  [it  is  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  he  understands 
Christian  Science],  nor  to  communicate  with  spirits,  as 
Spiritualists  teach."  Of  course  not.  He  must  have 
something  new.  He  claims  it  to  be  a  more  complete 
revelation  of  light,  and  the  particular  knowledge  for 
which  every  soul  is  thirsting,  and  to  explain  why  our 
stay  in  this  world  is  so  brief. 

We  will  undertake  to  say  that  one  of  the  solemn  duties 
of  the  members  is  to  support  the  propaganda  and  the 
various  officers ;  true  and  false  religions  agree  in  that. 
As  for  the  forty  millions,  they  are  like  the  thirty  millions 
that  a  few  of  the  Spiritualists  used  to  claim  in  this  coun- 
try ;  or  like  the  three  millions  that  many  of  them  now 
claim  ;  or  like  the  vast  multitudes  that  the  Christian 
Scientists  are  claiming.  All  of  them  have  great  powers 
of  counting  the  invisible. 

+ 

Various  Topics 

The  graduating  class  at  Yale  voted  strongly  in  favor  ol 
compulsory  chapel. 

The  London  GuarJLtn  suggests  that  at  the  approaching 
church  congress  in  Kngland  some  representative  Noncon- 
formist should  be  invited  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings  and 
set  forth  the  Nonconformist  situation. 

The  news  comes  from  Switzerland  that  Mormonism  is 
making  rapid  progress  there,  having  already  a  thousancl  ad- 
herents with  eleven  elders,  twenty-one  priests,  eleven  teach- 
ers, seven  servant  brothers,  and  fourteen  parishes. 

At  a  missionary  conference  lately  held  in  Tahiti,  it  was 
decided  to  procure  a  mission  vessel  of  thirty  tons  for  the 
evangelization  of  the  Marquesas  islands.  One  of  the  most 
fruitful  of  French  Protestant  missions  is  this  of  Tahiti. 

The  federation  of  American  Zionists  recently  held  at 
Baltimore  approved  the  plan  of  the  English  Zionist  federation 
for  the  reestablishmenl  of  Judea  as  an  independent  state  and 
the  purchase  of  the  Maccabean  sites  in  Palestine  to  begin  the 
work  by  the  establishment  of  a  Jewish  colony  and  a  Jewish 
agricultural  college  there. 

At  the  general  association  of  Congregational  ministers  of 
Connecticut,  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Barrows  was  censured  for 
solemnizing  the  Bclmont-Sloanc  marriage,  and  resolutions 
were  adopted  to  the  effect  that  Congregational  clergymen  of 
that  state  should  decline  to  marry  parties  who  are  forbidden 
to  remarry  by  a  decree  of  courts  in  other  states  or  by  the 
rules  of  other  Christian  bodies  with  which  they  are  con- 
nected. 

A  crusade  has  been  started  in  London  against  the  "Sun- 
day baked  loaf."  It  appears  that  there  is  an  act  of  George 
IV  making  it  illegal  to  bake  bread  on  Sunday  in  the  city  of 
London,  though  the  fact  has  long  been  ignored.  The  ques- 
tion of  Sunday  baking  is  now  to  be  taken  up  in  parliament. 
The  Prince  of  Wales  has  so  far  recognized  the  present  con- 
dition of  popular  feeling  on  the  Sunday  question  that  he  no 
longer  permits  hot  rolls  to  be  served  at  Marlborough  house 
on  Sunday  morning  as  has  hitherto  been  the  custom. 

fkw  York  Sun  :  Dispatches  from  Cairo  report  that  the 
"  holy  carpet."  once  the  property  of  Mohammed,  and  long 
guarded  with  pious  care  in  the  Kgyptian  capital,  has  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  Bedouins  who  attacked  a  caravan  of 
Kgyptian  pilgrims  while  on  the  desert  march  between  Mecca 
and  Medina.  The  carpel  is  usually  carried  to  Medina  every 
year  on  the  great  annual  pilgrimage  from  Egypt  and  is  then 
restored  to  its  keepers.  It  is  one  of  the  most  famous  relics 
of  the  prophet,  and  the  sacrilegious  act  of  the  desert  nomads 
will  arouse  much  feeling,  particularly  in  North  Africa. 


LETTERS   AND  ART 

The  Late  Johann  Strauss 

Johannes  Horowitz,  in  the  New  York  Tints.  Condensed 
for  Public  Opinion 
Johann  II  of  the  Strauss  dynasty,  who  died  at  Vienna, 
June  3,  was  the  greatest  of  the  family.  His  father, 
Johann  I,  the  "Waltz  King,"  as  the  Viennese  nicknamed 
him,  wanted  to  make  an  official  or  something  of  that  sort 


JOHANN STRAUSS 


of  his  eldest  son.  But  the  younger  Johann  showed  a  love 
of  music,  of  nothing  but  music,  which,  however,  hit 
father  strictly  forbade  him  to  learn.  One  day,  when  he 
was  six  years  old,  he  sat  down  to  the  piano  and  strummed 
a  waltz.  His  mother,  who  was  listening,  wrote  down 
the  piece.  Afterward  it  appeared  under  the  title  of  "Der 
erste  Gedanke, "  and  is  an  interesting  document  in  the 
history  of  a  musical  genius.  Johann  II  was  the  cause  of 
quarrels  between  his  father  and  mother.  The  latter,  hav- 
ing a  presentiment  of  her  son's  genius,  wanted  him  to 
learn  music  ;  but  her  husband  opposed  it  so  obstinately 
as  to  lead  to  differences  Between  them  that  resulted  in  a 
divorce.  The  mother  kept  the  children,  and  the  maestro 
then  troubled  himself  little  about  their  education.  One 
day  the  younger  Johann  was  expelled  from  the  technical 
school,  as  his  humming  of  tunes  had  disturbed  the  pro- 
fessor's lecture.  That  decided  his  fate.  When  he  was 
seventeen  years  old  he  gave  piano  lessons,  using  the 
moniy  thus  cained  to  pay  members  of  the  orchestra  of  the 
imperial  opera  to  teach  him  thorough  bass  and  harmony. 

On  Oct.  14,  1844.  he  made  his  debut  as  a  composer 
and  conductor  at  Dommayer's  casino  at  Hictzing.  near 
Vienna.  The  concert  room  was  crammed  ;  all  Vienna 
went  to  see  if  the  debutant  would  succeed  in  the  difficult 
task  of  holding  his  own  as  the  son  of  a  famous  father. 
A  slenderly  built  lad,  with  lively,  nervous  gestures,  with 
dark.  Mashing  eyes,  rich  black  hair,  persistently  falling 
over  his  forehead,  and  the  beginnings  of  a  mustache,  took 
his  place  at  the  conductor's  desk.  Dead  silence  ensued. 
The  overture  produced  no  effect ;  it  did  not  alford  any 
opportunity  for  him  to  compete  with  his  father  for  the 
favor  of  the  Viennese.  At  the  end  of  the  programme 
was  his  first  composition,  "Sinngedichte. "  To  say  it 
was  followed  by  tremendous  applause  would  be  insuffi- 
cient to  describe  the  scene  that  took  place  ;  the  people 
were  wild  with  delight,  and  could  not  hear  the  piece 
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often  enough.  Three,  four,  five  times  it  was  played,  the 
audience  being  quite  intoxicated  with  delight.  Before 
the  applause  which 'followed  his  composition  had  ceased, 
young  Strauss  came  forward  again  and  rapped  on  the 
conductor's  desk,  the  sign  for  the  beginning  of  a  piece 
of  dance  music.  Everybody,  supposing  he  intended  to 
repeat  his  own  composition  for  the  seventh  time,  became 
perfectly  still.  But  the  band  struck  up  a  piece  not  in  the 
programme,  the  elder  Strauss 's  "  I.oreley-Rheinklaenge," 
and  played  it  splendidly,  and  thus  the  young  fellow  gave 
a  proof  of  his  filial  respect.  The  applause  had  before 
been  immense,  but  now  it  was  utterly  indescribable  ;  the 
men  rapped  the  floor  with  their  sticks,  the  women  waved 
their  handkerchiefs  ;  every  one  was  full  of  excitement, 
admiration  and  emotion. 

After  the  enormous  success  attending  the  younger 
Strauss's  first  concert  at  Uommayer's  his  father  withdrew 
his  opposition  to  his  being  a  musician.  In  1849  Strauss, 
Sr.,  died  in  London,  and  his  son  took  the  place  of 
"Waltz  King."  He  took  over  his  father's  band,  and 
traveled  with  it  to  St.  Petersburg,  London,  Paris,  Berlin, 
Warsaw,  and  some  American  cities.  Everywhere  he  met 
with  triumphs,  earning  much  money  and  great  fame. 
From  that  time  began  for  Strauss  a  period  of  increased 
musical  productivity.  Enormous  demands  were  made  on 
it.  He  composed  untiringly  everywhere,  in  cabs  driving 
from  one  concert  to  another,  after  returning  home  from 
n^isy  festivals.  One  of  his  most  charming  waltzes,  the 
"  Accelerationen,"  he  sketched  out  on  a  bill  of  fare  in 
the  early  houri  of  the  morning  after  a  great  ball,  and 
had  it  played  the  same  evening  at  the  grand  ball  of  the 
polytechnical  high  school.  He  composed  out  of  doors 
while  driving  or  walking.  In  all  he  wrote  over  four  hun- 
dred waltzes.  His  most  celebrated  waltz  "An  der 
schoenen  blauen  Donau  "  was  almost  a  failure  at  its  first 
performance,  although  it  was  given  by  the  best  musical 
society  of  Vienna,  the  male  voice  choir,  composed  en- 
tirely of  first-rate  singers,  at  a  carnival  festival.  That 
waltz,  the  gem  of  all  Strauss's  compositions,  did  not  be- 
come popular  till  later,  when  it  made  its  way  round  the 
world,  after  having  achieved  enormous  success  at  the 
Paris  exhibition. 

+ 

The  Social  Novel  in  France 

Makv  Jamf->  Darmes ck  tfr,  in  the  June  Conttmftrary  Hn-trw, 
London.    (New  York  :  K  Scott  Pub.  Co.)    Condensed  for 

Plblic  QriSION 
People  in  England  are  constantly  complaining  that 
French  novels  are  not  what  they  were.  And  that  is  true: 
the  crop  is  slighter,  and  the  quality  has  abruptly  varied. 
"  Ye  can  not  gather  grapes  of  thistles."  A  few  months 
ago  one  of  the  first  of  French  novelists  told  me  how  im- 
possible he  found  it  to  lose  himself  in  an  imaginary  world 
while  such  ominous  rumors  fill  the  streets  of  Paris.  The 
intricate  Chinese  puzzle  of  fashionable  psychology  seems, 
after  all,  a  trivia)  thing  compared  to  the  tremendous  issues 
of  reality.  And  if  the  author  feels  this,  judge  of  the  sen- 
timents of  the  reader  !  The  effect  of  the  Affaire  Drtyfut 
on  literature  has  been  the  sudden  disappearance  of  the 
roman-Si-lrois,  the  old  Provencal  theme  of  the  married  lady, 
her  husband,  and  her  lover.  After  a  brilliant  renaissance, 
after  occupying  almost  the  whole  area  of  fiction,  this 
theme  has  subsided  ;  and  if  people  read  and  write  novels 
still,  to  a  certain  extent,  these  novels,  or  at  any  rate  the 
best  of  them,  have  a  wholly  different  motive,  intetest  and 
intent.  It  may  be,  indeed,  that  evolution  is  carrying  us 
beyond  the  limits  of  what  I  have  called  the  Provencal 
theme.  It  was  Auguste  Comte,  I  think,  who  first  pre- 
dicted that  the  art  of  the  future  would  produce,  as  its 
triumph,  the  sociological  poem  ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
work  of  fiction  which  shall  occupy  itself  less  with  the 
comedies  and  tragedies  of  sentiment,  or  with  the  inci- 


dents of  history,  than  with  the  gradual  evolution  of  a 
society.  I  doubt  it.  In  every  state  of  society  the  human 
heart  remains  the  same.  And,  so  far,  I  believe,  almost 
every  novel- reader,  in  his  inmost  self,  prefers  the  novel 
which  is  a  love-story.  Yet  Auguste  Comte's  ideal  novel 
has  begun  to  exist ;  it  persists  and  flourishes  in  despite  of 
our  resistance. 

As  an  introduction  to  a  form  of  art  still  somewhat 
harsh  and  crude  and  new,  we  have  by  a  great  good  for- 
tune, the  masterpiece  of  a  master.  We  can  all  read  the 
exquisite  satires  of  M.  Anatole  France.  And  yet,  no  less 
than  '*  I-cs  Dcracines,"  the  unreadable  epic  of  M.  Barres. 
these  delicious  pages  compose  what  Comte  would  have 
called  a  sociological  poem.  The  still  unfinished  series  of 
social  studies,  which  so  far  consists  of  "  L'Orme  du 
Mail,""Le  Mannequin  d'Osier,"  and  the  quite  recent 
"  Anneau  d'Amcthyste,"  appear  under  the  general  title  of 
'*  Histoire  Contemporaine."  The  theme  of  the  series  is 
the  election  of  a  bishop  to  the  historic  see  of  Tourcoing: 
the  theme  may  sound  bald  and  dry;  trust  M.  France! 
No  theme  equals  it  in  variety  of  wit  and  play  of  imagina- 
tion. It  may  appear  void  of  what  is  called  feminine  in- 
terest. Trust  M.  France  again.  It  is  only  too  full 
{much  too  full)  of  feminine  interest  of  the  most  startling 
kind.  "  I.'Anneau  d'Amcthyste"  is  no  book  for  the 
young  person.  It  is  a  cinematograph  from  which  all  the 
most  conspicuous  features  of  French  society  unroll  them- 
selves and  flash  before  our  faces. 

M.  France  has  looked  upon  contemporary  society  and 
has  seen  that  it  is  bad,  and  not  only  bad  but  ludicrous 
and  ineffectual.  The  basilisk,  they  say,  when  it  sees  its 
own  image  reflected,  dies  of  horror.  So,  with  this  chari- 
table purpose  well  in  mind,  our  academician  holds  up  the 
mirror  to  modern  society.  Meanwhile  another  body  of 
novelists,  headed  by  M.  Maurice  Barres  and  M.  Estaunie, 
is  engaged  in  a  formidable  warfare  with  the  public 
schools,  attacking  them  with  serious  reasoning  and  vivid 
demonstration.  According  to  them,  a  false  system  of 
education  is  at  the  base  of  all  that  is  wrong  in  France, 
and  by  a  timely  reform  the  national  character  may  yet  be 
strengthened  and  a  social  crisis  averted. 

French  novels  are  not  extinct.    They  have  only 

Suffered  a  sei-changc 
Into  something  rich  and  strange. 

Something  more  complex,  more  earnest,  more  intellectu- 
ally stimulating,  deeper,  too,  and  more  opulent  in  idea* 
and  information,  if  less  sentimentally  interesting,  than 
their  immediate  forerunners.  If  they  are  less  read  abroad 
today  than  they  were  ten  years  ago,  they  make  up  for  that 
by  the  different  and  superior  influence  they  have  acquired 
at  home. 

The  Tercentenary  of  Velasquez 

llAVKi  rx  k  Kins,  in  the  June  Ferlnightly  Rnitw,  Londou.  (New 
York:  L.  Scott  Pub.  Co.) 
At  the  moment  of  the  downfall  of  Spain  as  a  power 
in  the  world  there  is  danger  lest  we  let  an  occasion  pass 
which  may  recall  wherein  Spain's  glory  really  lies.  On 
the  6th  of  June  it  was  three  hundred  years  since  the  birth 
at  Seville  of  Diego  Velasquez.  It  is  the  first  time  that  a 
centennial  commemoration  of  the  birth  of  Velasquez  has 
had  any  international  significance.  A  century  ago, 
though  in  England,  at  all  events,  our  national  love  of 
travel  led  to  some  appreciation  of  Velasquez,  that  appre- 
ciation was  of  a  very  partial  character.  Reynolds,  it  is 
true,  admired  Velasquez  ;  it  is  said  that  he  pronounced 
the  portrait  of  Innocent  X  "the  finest  picture  in  Rome;' 
and  we  are  also  told  that,  with  Guido's  "St.  Michael,"  it 
was  the  only  picture  he  copied.  Yet  I  do  not  think  that 
there  is  a  single  reference  to  Velasquez  either  in  bis 
••Discourses"  or  his  "Notes  of  Travel  ";  he  probably 
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regarded  him  as  a  brilliant  outside  member  of  the  Vene- 
tian school,  not  worth  anv  special  separate  characteriza- 
tion. Possibly  Velasquez  himself  would  have  consented 
to  be  so  classed ;  he  belonged  to  no  great  national 
>chool;  he  disliked  Raphael,  and  was  wholly  without 
affinity  with  the  Florentines ;  he  had  witnessed  the  full 
splendor  of  the  Venetian  school,  and  it  is  recorded  that 
he  once  enthusiastically  admitted  the  supremacy  of  Titian. 
A  sincere  and  patient  student  of  nature,  it  may  well  be 
said  that  he  never  realized  his  own  profound  originality. 
Today  we  can  see  that  every  modern  movement  in  paint- 
ing has  been  to  some  extent  forestalled  by  Velasquez. 
-Such  great  and  diverse  initiators  as  Corot  and  Manet, 
whose  originality  can  not  be  contested,  may  be  said  to  have 
conscious  or  unconscious  points  of  departure  in  Velasquez. 

How  is  it,  we  are  tempted  to  ask,  that  Spain,  with  no 
great  national  art,  produced  the  man  who  is  now  re- 
garded by  most  competent  judges  as  perhaps  the  greatest 
of  European  painters,  and  certainly  more  than  any 
other  the  forerunner  of  our  modem  forms  of  art  ?  There 
have  been  two  primary  centers  of  European  art  in  paint- 
ing :  the  old  Etruscan  district  around  Florence  in  the 
south,  and  the  country  around  the  estuary  of  the  Rhine 
m  the  north  ;  and  there  has  been  one  secondary  and 
intermediate  center,  Venice,  in  all  save  technical  origin- 
ality scarcely  second  to  these.  Yet  while  Raphael, 
Rembrandt,  and  Titian,  the  mighty  protagonists  of  these 
three  schools,  are  surrounded  and  followed  by  workers  so 
nearly  their  peers  that  they  scarcely  maintain  their  pre- 
eminence, Velasquez,  with  no  peers  at  all,  and  only  one 
fellow  artist,  Murillo,  who  can  be  said  to  possess  any 
marked  European  significance,  as  seen  from  our  present 
standpoint,  overtops  them  all. 

Race,  ancestry,  birthplace,  and  all  the  circumstances 
of  training  and  environment  and  work  had  their  part  in 
making  Velasquez  the  artist  who  now  after  three  centu- 
ries is  only  beginning  to  be  realized  in  his  true  signifi- 
cance. If  any  further  condition  was  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  good  fortune  of  Velasquez,  it  was  that  he 
became  the  privileged  servant  and  favorite  painter  of  the 
king  of  Spain.  Kings  have  often  been  admirable  con- 
noisseurs of  art,  and  if  their  growing  complacency  ever 
enables  us  to  study  them  with  care  in  our  psychological 
laboratories,  the  royal  development  of  the  xsthetic  facul- 
ties may  possibly  be  demonstrated.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  no  other  profession  affords  such  an  xsthetic 
training  as  that  of  a  king.  It  was  always  so  to  some 
extent,  pillage  and  tribute  bringing  the  finest  products  of 
barbarism  to  royal  palaces,  but  it  was  especially  so  in  the 
later  days  of  the  renaissance.  A  seventeenth- century 
royal  palace  was  the  haven  of  all  lovely  and  exquisite 
things.  An  apartment  of  the  old  royal  palace,  the 
Alcazar,  was  given  to  Velasquez  as  a  studio,  and  here  he 
spent  the  greatest  part  of  his  life,  and  painted  all  his 
most,  famous  pictures.  I  have  already  insisted  on  the 
peculiar  aloofness  and  independence  of  Velasquez,  of  his 
strange  impermeability  to  outside  influence.  He  never 
imitated  his  early  teachers ;  he  lived  in  close  intercourse 
with  Rubens,  the  most  fascinating  and  masterful  painter 
of  his  time,  and  developed  indeed,  but  he  was  never 
tempted  to  try  to  paint  as  Rubens  painted.  lie  went  to 
Venice,  which  he  regarded  as  the  supreme  home  of  art, 
studying  not  only  Titian  but  also  Tintoret,  who  had  al- 
ready grappled  with  some  of  the  problems  that  specially 
attracted  himself,  and  developed  always,  but  always  along 
his  own  lines.  He  lived  and  painted  in  Rome,  whose 
imperial  voice  has  drowned  the  native  inspiration  of  so 
many  artist*  ;  and  he  painted  some  of  his  most  original 
and  most  modern  works,  of  the  seductive  influence  of 
Rome  showing  no  faintest  traces.  The  gloomy  Alcazar 
alone  left  at  last  its  impress  on  the  least  impressionable 
of  painters. 


The  Decline  of  the  Art  of  Singing 

Richard  DweY,  in  th<-  June  Xmttttnth  Century,  Ix>ndun.  (New 
Vork  :  L.  Scott  Pub.  Co.  >   Condensed  (or  Public  Opinion 

There  are  at  the  present  time  only  three  or  four  prim* 
donne  who  can  draw  a  big  audience  to  Covent  Garden,  in- 
dependently of  the  opera  in  which  they  appear — Melba, 
Calve,  Nordica,  and  lately  Ternina,  all  of  whom  were 
trained  in  the  old  Italian  method.  It  was  otherwise 
thirty  years  ago.  Then  London  supported  two  opera- 
houses,  and  each  had  its  galaxy  of  "stars"  of  the  first 
magnitude — Titiens,  Nilsson,  Patti,  Galetti-Gianoli, 
Pauline  Lucca,  lima  di  Murska,  Albani,  Marimon, 
Borghi-Mamo,  the  Sisters  Marchisio,  Faure,  Giuglini, 
Gardoni,  Wachtel,  Formes,  Foli,  Campanini,  Gassier,  Ac. 
And  this  list  is  a  poor  one  compared  with  that  which  our 
two  opera-houses  published  annually  from  1848  to  1858, 
which  contained  the  names  of  Grisi,  Colbran,  Bosio,  Son- 
tag,  Piccolomini,  Jenny  Lind,  Persiani,  Tachinardi,  Frez- 
zolini,  Alboni,  Johanne  Wagner,  Mario,  Ronconi,  Tam- 
berlik,  I.ablache,  Tamburini,  Tagliafico,  e  Dio'sa  qucutii 
aliri!  In  the  English  companies  in  the  sixties  and  sev- 
enties we  had  Parepa  Rosa,  l^emmens- Sherrington,  Louisa 
and  Susan  Pyne,  Sainton  Dolby,  Patey,  Santley,  Harri- 
son, Lloyd,  Sims  Reeves  (already  a  veteran,  by  the  way), 
and  a  host  of  others  too  numerous  to  mention,  but 
equally  popular  in  their  day. 

There  must  surely  be  some  reason  for  this  scarcity, 
both  in  Italy  and  England,  of  first-class  vocalists,  espe- 
cially at  a  time  when  the  operatic  stage  is  crowded  with 
Americans  who,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  would  never 
have  been  awarded  the  high  positions  many  of  them  now 
occupy  had  they  begun  their  careers  in  the  good  old 
times,  when  there  were  still  giants  in  the  land.  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  attribute  the  actual  falling  off  in  the  number 
and  quality  of  the  singers  of  our  time  to  two  primary 
causes.  In  the  first  place,  the  majority  of  the  risinggen- 
eration  of  aspirants  to  the  musical  profession,  in  their 
eagerness  to  begin  to  earn  money,  do  not  give  themselves 
sufficient  leisure  to  master  their  art  ;  and  in  the  second, 
the  influence  of  the  new  school  of  music,  in  which,  more 
frequently  than  not,  no  consideration  whatever  is  paid  to 
the  frailty  of  the  vocal  organs,  and  which  is  consequently 
distinctly  detrimental  to  their  development  and  cultiva- 
tion. The  accompaniments  as  a  rule  arc  much  too  loud 
and  elaborate,  and  the  singer  is  consequently  driven  to 
strain  the  voice  in  order  to  obtain  a  hearing.  I  have  the 
greatest  possible  admiration  for  Wagner's  genius,  an  ad- 
miration, however,  which  does  not  prevent  my  enjoying 
the  tuncsome  melodies  of  composers  of  a  less  advanced 
school.  My  appreciation  of  the  "  Ring  "  is  none  the  less 
genuine  because  I  revel  in  the  beauties  of  "  II  liarbiere  di 
Siviglia,"  or  bask  in  the  charms  of  "  La  Figlia  del  Reggi- 
mento. "  Wagner  persistently  ignored  the  exceeding  deli- 
cacy of  the  vocal  chords,  and  treated  them  as  though 
they  were  so  much  catgut.  The  finest  and  strongest 
voices  soon  resent  such  treatment,  and  speedily  lose  their 
charm,  flexibility,  and,  above  all,  their  sympathetic 
qualities,  to  become  tremulous  and  strident. 

* 

The  nineteenth  anniversary  of  Joseph  Haydn's  death  was 
duly  solemnized  in  Vienna.  An  orchestral  society  that  takes 
its  name  from  Haydn  has,  the  correspondent  of  the  London 
Daily  News  writes,  collected  sufficient  funds  to  lease  the 
little  house  in  which  the  composer  of  the  ••  Creation  "  lived 
the  last  years  of  his  life,  and  died,  and  to  turn  it  into  a  small 
Haydn  museum.  Among  the  interesting  objects  shown  in  the 
museum  are  the  manuscripts  of  the  "Creation,"  the  "Seasons," 
the  last  quartet,  and  the  Austrian  national  or  "  Emperor's" 
hymn,"  Gott  erhalte  Franz  den  Kaiser."  which  he  composed 
in  the  room  where  it  now  lies  in  January,  1797,  for  the 
emperor's  birthday. 
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Bobolinks  After  Sunset 

J.  Russell  Taylor,  in  the  June  Atlanta  Monthly 
Wait :  I  follow  !    After  the  wasted  day 
What  hear  I  ?    Bobolinks  in  twilight  gray 
Withdrawing  immeasurably  far  away, 
Following  the  sunset.    Day  has  passed  me  by. 

I  follow  :  wait !    After  the  wasted  year, 
Like  fallen  rain  refalling  tear  on  tear 
Of  memory,  the  bobolinks  phantom-clear 
I  hear  unseeing.    Spring  has  passed  me  by. 

Oh,  wait !    I  follow  !    They  hold  the  merry  sun 

Strange  in  the  twilight,  dying  one  by  one. 

After  the  waste  of  life,  I  rise,  I  run, 

Catching  his  skirts.  .  .  .  But  love  has  passed  me  by. 

President  Kruger 

D.  T.  Pierce,  in  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  Herald 
At  seven  years  of  age  Paul  Kruger  was  shooting  big 
game  ;  at  eleven  he  killed  his  first  lion ;  when  thirteen 
years  old  he  was  fighting  with  his  father  against  the 
blacks,  and  at  seventeen  he  held  his  first  public  office  as 
magistrate  ! 

He  was  born  in  1825,  and  his  grandfather,  the  first 
settler  of  the  family  in  South  Africa,  came  not  from 
Holland  but  from  Germany.  His  youth  was  spent  in 
herding  oxen  and  sheep,  moving  from  one  pasturage  to 
another  in  search  of  grass  and  water  and  to  escape 
marauding  or  openly  hostile  natives. 

The  tales  told  of  Kruger's  youth  are  well  nigh  past  belief. 
He  himself  vouches  for  his  ability  when  a  boy  to  stand  on 
his  head  on  the  back  of  a  galloping  horse,  and  the  stories  of 
his  skill  with  firearms  and  of  his  strength  are  on  a  par  with 
his  feats  of  horsemanship.  Any  one  who  has  seen 
Kruger,  however,  can  believe  him  capable  of  almost  any 
feat  of  strength.  He  stands  six  feet  high,  weighs  225 
pounds,  and  his  depth  of  chest  and  breadth  of  shoulder 
are  those  of  a  colossus.  He  has  the  rude  brute  strength  of 
an  ox,  and  a  yarn  current  and  universally  believed  in  the 
Transvaal  has  it  that  he  once  killed  a  wild  buffalo  by 
holding  its  head  in  a  pool  of  water  until  the  beast  was 
strangled.  This  was  years  ago,  but  the  story  is  told  in 
Pretoria  today.  His  fame  as  a  runner  eclipses,  if  eclipse 
is  possible,  his  repute  as  a  dead  shot,  a  modern  Samson, 
and  a  master  of  horsemanship.  As  a  boy  he  won  cattle 
from  the  Kaffirs  in  foot  races,  and  more  than  once  out- 
ran the  horses  that  were  wagered  against  him.  These 
stories  can  not  be  vouched  for  absolutely,  but  there  are 
men  who  will  solemnly  assure  you  of  their  truth.  The 
burghers  love  to  tell  of  the  prowess  of  their  president, 
now  over  seventy,  slow  moving,  ponderous,  and  not  in 
any  way  the  figure  of  a  hero. 

Kruger  has  no  thumb  on  his  left  hand,  and  how  he 
lost  it  is  another  story  that  throws  light  on  the  quality  of 
the  man.  The  explosion  of  his  gun  tore  the  thumb,  and 
the  wound  was  neglected  until  it  suppurated  ;  only  then 
did  he  think  it  necessary  to  seek  the  services  of  a 
surgeon.  The  surgeon  promptly  told  him  that  amputa- 
tion of  the  hand  was  necessary  to  save  the  arm.  Kruger 
would  not  listen  to  this  advice,  and  as  the  surgeon  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  case  unless  amputation  was 
permitted,  Kruger  became  his  own  physician.  Carefully 
sharpening  his  sheath  knife  he  laid  the  thumb  on  aboard 
and  cut  off  what  he  considered  a  sufficient  length.  Still 
the  wound  refused  to  heal,  and  he  then  repeated  the 
operation,  hacking  off  the  thumb  below  the  second  joint, 
so  that  one  side  of  his  hand  is  hardly  distinguishable  from 
the  other.    But  he  saved  his  hand,  and  using  his  first 


finger  as  a  thumb  he  now  finds  his  left  hand  quite  as  use- 
ful as  one  of  five  digits.  At  another  time  he  displayed 
the  suae  power  of  withstanding  physical  pain  by  literally 
digging  oat  an  aching  tooth  with  his  knife. 

The  old  man's  large,  but  not  well  shaped  head  is  set 
aggressively  forward.  His  eyes  are  small,  close  together, 
and  habitually  half  closed.  Their  expression  docs  not 
suggest,  however,  that  the  brain  back  of  them  is  inactive  ; 
the  impression  is  rather  that  they  see  without  resting  on 
anything  in  particular.  The  effect  is  one  of  constant 
watchful  Iness.  The  nose  is  large — out  of  all  proportion 
even  to  the  broad  face,  fringed  to  the  ears  with  an  ir- 
regular gray  beard  that  follows  the  outline  of  his  face, 
leaving  bare  the  chin,  lips  and  cheeks.  The  expression 
of  the  mouth  is  set  and  unpleasing,  except  when  his 
stoicism  lapses  for  a  moment  and  his  lips  twitch  in  a 
faint  imitation  of  a  smile.  His  ears  are  large  and  flat 
His  clothes  accentuate  his  uncouth  figure,  giving  the  im- 
pression that  the  trunk  is  about  one-fourth  his  height. 
The  wide  top-boots  he  wears  give  his  long  legs  a  strangely 
irregular  appearance.  But  for  all  this  Kruger  is  a  man 
of  much  outward  force.  One  not  knowing  him  would 
not  be  likely  to  misplace  him  from  anything  in  his  out- 
ward appearance. 

The  president's  house  looks  very  much  like  a  shoot- 
ing lodge.  It  is  screened  from  the  street  by  large  shade 
trees  and  a  hedge,  outside  of  which  is  a  low  wooden 
fence  perhaps  three  feet  high.  All  the  rooms  are  on  one 
floor,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  veranda.  From  the 
street  the  house  has  a  rustic  appearance.  Here  in  a 
small  room  on  the  left  of  the  central  hall  the  president 
sits  from  early  morning  until  six  o'clock  smoking  his  pipe 
and  ready  to  see  any  one  who  can  give  a  passable  excuse 
for  seeking  him.  Nowadays  six  mounted  guards  armed 
with  rifles  accompany  the  president  whenever  he  goes 
abroad.  Two  sentries  stand  at  the  gateway  of  his  house, 
and  two  pace  before  the  door  and  windows  of  his  chamber 
at  the  state  house  when  he  is  there.  The  guard  is  not 
for  display,  and  why  his  personal  safety  should  be  thought 
to  require  it  is  hard  to  say. 

Paul  Kruger  is  an  ignorant  man  so  far  as  our  idea  of 
education  goes.  In  his  youth  general  education  was 
limited  to  reading  and  writing,  and  by  no  means  a 
majority  of  the  Boer  pioneers  thought  these  accomplish- 
ments necessary.  But  if  he  is  without  education  he  is 
not  without  cleverness  and  wit.  Among  his  people,  his 
sayings  pass  current  as  expressions  of  the  highest  wisdom, 
and  not  a  few  of  them  are  worth  the  high  estimate 
placed  upon  them.  When,  for  instance,  a  deputation  of 
burghers  urged  the  death  of  Jameson  and  some  of  his 
men  Kruger  told  them  "No.  You  want  me  to  chop 
off  the  tail  of  a  snake.  Wait  till  we  get  a  chance  at  the 
head; "the  "head"  of  course  is  Mr.  Rhodes.  And 
again,  when  he  liberated  a  score  or  more  of  men  sup- 
posed to  be  implicated  in  the  Jameson  raid  he  replied  to 
their  thanks  :  "  If  a  dog  bites  me  I  don't  punish  the 
dog.    I  go  for  the  man  who  set  the  dog  on  me." 

+ 

Common  Schools  in  the  Larger  Cities 

Amirew  5.  Prater,  in  the  June-  Forum,  New  York.  Condensed 
for  Public  Opinion 
It  is  the  general  belief  that  our  system  of  free  schools, 
in  which  all  the  elements  of  our  population  may  be  edu- 
cated together,  is  essential  to  the  stability  of  our  system 
of  government  ;  and  the  difficulties  in  maintaining  such 
a  system  are  far  greater  in  the  larger  cities  than  anywhere 
else.  Indeed,  it  seems  as  though  the  difficulties  are  al- 
most insurmountable  in  the  great  cities;  while  there  really 
are  no  difficulties  in  the  rural  districts  or  the  smaller 
towns.  The  danger  in  the  larger  cities  is  that  the  ele- 
mentary schools  will  be  disowned  by  nearly  all  who,  by 
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any  reasonable  possibility,  can  afford  to  do  so,  and  will 
become  the  schools  of  the  poor  alone.  I  say  the  element- 
ary schools,  because  the  secondary  schools  are,  almost 
without  exception,  very  excellent  institutions,  practically 
free  from  the  difficulties  which  encompass  the  elementary 
schools.    And  my  reference  to  the  people  who  are  liable 
to  disown  them  is  not  directed  to  the  people  of  much 
wealth  who  have  lost  the  true  American  spirit  through 
pampered  and  unnatural  living,  but  to  the  great,  thrifty, 
well-to-do,  intelligent  masses  who  form  the  body  and 
substance  of  American  society. 

Let  me  try  to  point  out  the  difficulties  which,  doubt- 
less, we  all  understand  very  well.  They  arise  (i)  from 
the  widely  different  conditions  of  life,  which  are  extremely 
difficult  to  hold  together  in  schools  common  to  all  ;  (2) 
from  the  large  expenditures  for  them,  and  from  the  neces- 
sities of  the  unfortunate  and  the  cupidity  of  the  avari- 
cious ;  (3)  from  the  totally  unscientific  and  inadequate 
system  of  management  for  such  large  interests  ;  and  (4) 
from  the  failure  to  meet  the  reasonable  demands  of 
patrons,  and  the  utter  inability  of  patrons  to  get  their 
wrongs  redressed.  If  you  want  to  sum  it  all  up  in  one 
word  you  can  do  it  in  the  word  "influence."  Whose 
fault  is  it?  It  is  not  the  fault  of  any  one.  Prac- 
tically all  connected  with  the  system — the  teachers, 
the  principals,  the  supervisors,  the  superintendent,  the 
members  of  the  board  of  education — mean  well.  They 
are  atl  doing  the  best  they  can  within  the  limitations  and 
the  influences  under  which  they  work,  and  according  to 
their  outlook  and  understanding  of  things.  The  trouble  is 
with  the  system.  The  standards  are  not  correct  ;  the 
spirit  is  more  commercial  and  political  than  pedagogical. 
This  results  from  the  fact,  above  all  others,  that  the 
system  of  management  is  inadequate,  confused,  unscien- 
tific, and  irresponsible. 
It  is  imperative  : 

1  That  boards  be  vested  with  the  power  of  legislation 
and  with  no  other  power,  and  that  individuals  be  charged 
with  the  duty  of  execution. 

2  That  the  management  of  vast  business  interests  be  in- 
trusted to  business  men,  and  the  management  of  instruction 
to  educationists. 

3  That  adequate  authority  and  freedom  of  action  be 
given  to  executive  officers,  and  that  they  be  protected  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duties,  so  that  they  may  accomplish  what 
they  are  charged  with  ;  that  responsibility  shall  be  located, 
so  that  there  can  be  no  shuffling,  so  that  grievances  may  be 
redressed,  or  that  the  officer  who  ought  and  refuses  to  redress 
them  may  be  removed — by  legal  process  if  necessary. 

4  That  favoritism  be  eliminated  from  the  appointment  of 
teachers;  that  the  test  of  proficiency  be  the  power  to  draw 
out  minds  and  arouse  intellectual  enthusiasm  ;  that  teachers 
be  assigned  to  the  work  they  can  do  best  ;  that  advancement 
be  made  on  the  ground  of  merit ;  that  the  worthy  and  the 
efficient  be  secure  in  their  positions,  and  all  others  removed  ; 
and  that  these  matters  be  determined  by  professional  educa- 
tionists, rather  than  by  men  seeking  political  preferment  or 
who  know  nothing  of  methods  of  instruction  or  ol  the  princi- 
ples which  must  form  the  basis  of  any  effective  system  of  ed- 
ucation. 

+ 

Boys  and  Girls  and  Books 

Chicago  Dial,  June  16.  Condensed  f>.r  Pernio  Opinion 
The  curse  (we  use  the  word  deliberately)  which  at 
present  rests  upon  the  teaching  of  English  literature  in 
our  elementary  and  secondary  schools  is  the  imposition 
upon  young  people  of  a  priori  programmes.  Wc  try  to 
inculcate  a  love  of  literature  by  making  boys  and  girls 
read  books  that  they  do  not  like,  simply  because  in  our 
Olympian  opinion,  and  from  our  superior  point  of  view, 
they  ought  to  like  them.  The  result  is  the  natural  one 
that  a  large  proportion  of  our  grammar  and  high-school 
children  learn  to  hate  the  very  name  of  literature,  and  by 
oar  injudicious  treatmeut  are  cut  off  (many  of  them  for 


good)  from  one  of  the  chief  joys  of  life.  And  yet  nearly 
all  of  them  have  their  literary  interests,  have  somewhere 
in  their  mental  make-up  the  germs  of  good  taste.  Any 
intelligent  teacher  free  to  deal  with  the  problem  presented 
by  a  particular  individual  or  even  a  particular  class  of 
students,  can  get  at  these  interests  and  develop  these 
germs.  But  this  necessary  freedom  in  diagnosis  and 
treatment  is  denied  to  most  teachers  by  the  stupidity  of 
the  authorities  placed  over  them,  and  they  are  condemned 
to  the  hopeless  task  of  working  within  the  rigid  limits  of 
prescribed  texts  and  courses.  This  way  of  dealing  with 
the  most  sacred  interests  of  children  is  educational 
quackery  and  nothing  else,  whether  it  proceed  from  auto- 
cratic individuals  or  from  bodies  of  educators  in  solemn 
conclave. 

Dr.  Edwin  Herbert  Lewis  tells  us  that  the  appeal  of 
literature  should  be  made  to  the  "  highest  normal  inter- 
ests "  of  the  student.  Then,  "it  must  be  ascertained  by 
what  stages  the  imagination,  the  emotions,  and  the 
character  develop.  Theoretically,  there  is  a  masterpiece 
for  every  month  of  the  student's  life.  The  surest  way  of 
learning  where  the  masterpieces  fit  is  \o  allow  the  student 
to  'browse 'in  a  library." 

Various  classes  in  the  Lewis  institute  have  been  encour- 
aged to  •■  browse,"  to  see  if  they  might  not  hit  upon  a  body 
ol  literature  that  would  remain  a  constant  interest  to  their 
equals  in  age.  However  imperfect  and  incomplete  these  in- 
vestigations, the  sifting  process,  upon  which  the  students 
entered  actively  and  honestly,  has  been  of  the  greatest  value 
to  all  concerned.  It  has  shown  that  noticeable  differences  of  in- 
terest exist  between  ninth  and  tenth, tenth  and  eleventh  grades. 
In  the  nature-sense,  for  instance,  as  it  appears  in  the  youth 
not  hopelessly  hardened  by  "  business  "  aims,  there  are  usu- 
ally marked  changes  between  thirteen  and  sixteen.  The 
change  is  first  from  the  child's  scientific  curiosity  about  na- 
ture to  a  half-poetic,  but  objective,  interest  in  her  ;  the  boy 
becomes  capable  of  direct,  unreflecting  joy  in  nature,  or  even 
of  direct  displeasure  with  her,  in  something  of  the  Homeric 
manner ;  then  he  slowly  grows  to  sympathize  with  the  modern 
view,  so  much  more  imaginative  and  sometimes  so  much  less 
wholesome  than  Homer's. 

■* 

Various  Topics 

The  American  yacht  Columbia,  which  will  race  with  the 
Shamrock  this  fall,  was  successfully  launched  at  Bristol,  R.  I., 
on  June  10. 

Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  has  just  purchased  one  of  the 
finest  private  libraries  in  London  for  $150,000.  It  contains 
the  finest  first  folio  Shakespeare  extant. 

A  Swiss  recruit  was  asked  who  William  Tell  was,  and 
could  not  say.  Another,  on  being  asked  who  Bismarck  was, 
replied  ••  a  preacher,"  and  a  third  said  he  was  "  Emperor  of 
France." 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson's  house,  Vailima,  where  he  spent 
so  many  happy  years  of  the  latter  part  ol  his  life,  and  which 
was  pillaged  by  the  Samoan  warriors  during  the  late  trouble 
in  the  islands,  has  been  sold.  The  buyer  is  a  wealthy  Ger- 
man speculator  from  Honolulu,  and  the  price  was  £  1,700. 

Dried-up  beer  in  the  form  of  lozenges  is  the  newest  thing 
that  chemical  science  has  been  able  to  produce.  The  lozen- 
ges are  pressed  out  ol"  a  powder  obtained  by  the  evaporation 
of  common  lager-beer,  and  contain  all  the  original  ingredi- 
ents. To  convert  the  powder  into  beer  it  is  only  necessary 
to  dissolve  the  lozenges  in  water,  adding  a  little  carbonic  acid. 

A  noveliy  in  summer  schools  is  offered  in  Missouri  this 
year.  The  state  university  has  given  instructions  along  the 
lines  familiar  in  such  schools  during  the  vacation  season  lor 
a  good  while  past,  and  it  now  adds  new  courses,  in  horticul- 
ture and  agriculture.  President  Jesse  holds  that  some  atten- 
tion should  be  given  in  the  public  schools  of  an  agricultural 
state  to  studies  of  soil,  climate,  birds,  insects,  and  plant-life  ; 
and  he  points  out  that  the  fields,  forests,  and  highways  in  the 
country,  and  the  lawns  and  public  squares  in  the  cities  and 
towns,  furnish  all  the  laboratory  facilities  which  are  needed 
for  such  studies. 
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Two  Novel*  by  Merriman 

A/imriW  Cafith-ri.    Bv  Hunhv  Skton  Mmui- 
m«m.  Cfcxb.  pp   »j,  New  York:    R.  F- 

Fenno  A  Co, 

I*r*tt:  Br  Hcnkv    S«ro«  Muiihm.    Cloth,  pp. 
330.   Chicago  .  HrrbrilS.  Slotie  &  Co. 

Mr.  MfcRRi  man's  •■rrisoners  and  Cap- 
tives** is  constructed  on  the  plan  so  famil- 
iar to  his  readers.  A  mysterious  and 
heroic  adventure — nothing  less  than  an 
eipedition  to  Siberia  for  the  release  ot 
certain  Russian  exiles — serves  as  a  de- 
vice for  bringing  together  a  set  ol 
characters  of  radically  different  tem- 
peraments. The  leader  of  the  enter- 
prise is  an  Englishman  of  the  type  that 
has  come  to  be  regarded  as  Mr.  Merri- 
man's  most  successful  creation.  Claud 
Tyars,  though  a  keen,  resourceful 
sailor,  is  nevertheless  a  gentleman  of 
the  world,  self-possessed  and  somewhat 
cold,  conveying  in  a  manner,  not  always 
welcome,  a  sense  of  that  unquenchable 
independence  noticeable  in  every  well- 
bora  Englishman.  Capable  of  the  highest 
degree  of  self-sacrifice  and  heroism,  he 
is  utterly  incapable  of  |>osing  as  a  hero. 
He  is  thoroughly  interesting  because 
quite  unconscious  of  exciting  specula- 
tion. "  Your  consciously  interesting 
man  or  woman,"  Mr.  Merriman  tells 
us,  "  is  a  priggish  fraud."  Associated 
with  Claude  Tyars  in  his  quixotic  un- 
dertaking are  a  stolid  British  naval  offi- 
cer, a  remarkably  clever  American,  and 
four  fanatical  Russians.  Two  women 
drawn  from  Merriman  s  favorite  femin- 
ine models,  the  "  dashingly  brilliant," 
and  the  -silently  sympathetic."  com- 
plete the  group.  Taken  as  a  whole  the 
story  is  far  less  satisfactory  than 
"  Roden's  Corner,"which  it  closely  re- 
sembles in  structure.  There  are  fre- 
quent  marks  of  haste  and  carelessness, 
and  only  in  its  clever  bits  of  by-play  is  it 
equal  to  its  prototype. 

"  Dross  "  may  be  regarded  as  a  new 
departure  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Merriman. 
It  is  a  story  of  Paris  during  the  second 
empire,  opening  with  a  fete  in  honor  of 
the  centenary  of  the  first  Napoleon. 
The  crowd  assembled  in  the  church  of 
the  Invalides  is  described  as  ••  a  gather- 
ing of  mushroom  nobility,  soldiery, 
and  diplomacy,  to  celebrate  the  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  greatest 
mushroom  that  ever  sprang  to  life 
in  the  hot-bed  of  internecine  strife." 
The  merry  laugh  of  a  heedless  girl  heard 
in  the  midst  of  the  solemn  service  pro- 
ceeding at  the  church  altar  is  the  turn- 
ing point  of  the  whole  story,  for  it  pene- 
trates the  heart  of  a  young  Englishman 
who  eventually  renounces  family,  for- 
tune, and  country  for  the  sake  of  love. 
Obtaining  the  past  of  secretary  to  the 
Vicomte  de  Clericy  that  he  may  enjoy 
the  companionship  of  his  daughter,  he 
is  compelled  by  force  of  circumstances 
to  remain  in  that  position  and  become 
a  partaker  in  some  of  the  most  thrilling 
events  of  the  second  empire.  The  hero 
is  allowed  to  tell  his  own  tale,  and  his 
sprightly  comments  on  the  political  and 
social  conditions  of  Paris  constitute  one 
of  the  chief  charms  of  the  story.  For 
example,  in  describing  the  scenes  at 
Napoleon's  tomb  he  tells  of  a  stout  gen- 
tleman in  court  uniform,  who  wept  aloud 
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whenever  the  organ  permitted  his  grief  to 
be  audible.  ••  Who  is  that  ?"  I  enquired 
of  my  companion.  •■  A  legitimist,  who 
would,  perhaps,  accept  a  Napoleonic 
post."  And  is  he  weeping  because  the 
man  who  was  born  a  hundred  years  ago 
is  dead  ? "  ••  No  !  He  is  weeping  because 
that  man's  nephew  may  perchance  note 
his  emotion."  E.  O.  C. 


The  Wilderness  of  Worlds 

Tk*  lYiidfrmtit  f/  Mtvi/r-  The  Evolution  nl  Mat- 
ter. A  Popular  Sketch  ot  the  F.rolmionof  Mat- 
ter, from  Nrhula  to  Man  an4  Return.  By  Geo**,* 
W.  Mo«an»i  sr.  Cloth.  New  York' :  Peler 
Kckter. 

Mr.  Morkhousk's  sketches  of  the 
stellar  and  solar  systems  are  the  most 
attractive  features  of  this  volume.  We 
read  that  the  time  required  for  the  whole 
geological  record  of  our  planet,  as  pre- 
served, in  the  terrestrial  crust,  reaches 
into  hundreds  of  millions  of  years.  The 
author  claims  that  there  is  only  one 
excuse  for  belittling  the  antiquity  of 
this  record,  and  that  is  ••  the  bias  that 
sticks."  We  have  inherited  it  and 
nourished  it,  and  have  been  baptized 
and  saturated  with  it  in  Sunday  school 
and  church.  We  cling  to  the  old  notions 
as  the  Asiatic  clings  to  a  wooden  plow, 
but  the  day  of  the  wooden  plow  is  past, 
yet  we  can  not  shake  loose  from  the 
theological  creations  that  belong  to  the 
same  age  and  are  on  the  same  dead 
level. 

The  chapter  on  the  Origin  of  Species 
is  largely  a  reiteration  of  Darwin,  Wal- 
lace and  Huxley.  We  are  here  told 
that  the  many  qualities  of  man  and  of 
the  lower  animals  are  of  the  same  kind, 
differing  only  in  degree,  and  that  to 
assert  that  only  man  has  an  immortal 
soul  is  to  deny  the  same  property  to 
animals  that  are  unquestionably  kinder, 
wiser,  and  better  than  some  men.  and 
that  to  attempt  to  draw  a  psychical  dis- 
tinction between  the  animal  world  and 
ourselves  is,  to  say  the  least,  futile.  Mr. 
Morehouse  says  further  concerning  his 
race  :  If  man  had  fallen  from  a  higher 
estate  he  might  well  be  ashamed  of  his 
fall,  but  there  is  consolation  and  hope 
in  the  established  truth  that  he  had 
arisen  from  the  lowest  planes  of  life  by 
slow  gradation  and  persistent  efforts  up 
to  his  present  high  position.  In  place 
of  the  crude  and  childish  theory  of  the 
fall  of  man  still  held  by  some  ignorant 
or  interested  theologians,  science  has 
given  us  within  the  memory  of  living 
men  the  established  doctrine  of  the  rise 
of  man." 

There  occasionally  crops  out  some- 
thing like  a  spirit  ol  vituperation,  as  in 
the  following  paragraph  :  In  this  age 
of  rising  science,  so-called  orthodox  re- 
ligion owes  the  world  an  apology  for  its 
existence.  It  should  abate  its  arrogance 
and  presumption  ;  see  itself  as  others 
see  it ;  repent  its  past  crimes  and  present 
sin,  and  voluntarily  come  down  out  of 
the  saddle.  Its  heaven  has  vanished 
into  thin  air  ;  its  hell  has  disappeared 
from  the  foundations  of  the  earth  and 
will  eventually  freeze  up  with  the 
planet."  The  book  denies  the  exist- 
ence of  God ;  mocks  at  the  idea 
of  creation,  not  simply  the  Bib- 
lical  account,   but  creation    of  any 


sort.  The  idea  of  the  existence  of 
human  souls  is,  to  this  author,  a  myth  ; 
heaven  is  a  fantasy  ;  hell  a  bugbear  ; 
eternal  life  ignorance  and  superstition, 
and  ••  the  hope  of  the  future  rests  with 
science."  H.  R.  N. 


Biblical  Apocalyptics 

BiNvrnt  .4/**/v/riV-<.    Bv  Miltom  «..  limn  .  D.  D. 
Cloth,  »,.«>. '  New  York  :  Eaton  <t  Main*. 

The  title  ot  this  volume  assures  us 
that  the  author  has  undertaken  a  pro- 
found task.  It  is  no  less  than  the  un- 
folding of  a  concept  of  the  world,  a  dis- 
closure of  God's  view  of  things.  It 
aims  by  pictorial  communications  to  re- 
veal what  man  should  know  concerning 
divine  creation  and  government.  The 
inquiry  is  not  whence  the  biblical 
writers  derive  their  material,  nor  what 
ancient  myths  and  legends  they  em- 
bodied in  their  books,  but  what  use 
they  have  made  of  this  material  for  the 
higher  purposes  of  divine  revelation. 
The  work  is  constructive  rather  than, 
analytical.  The  author's  chief  aim  is  to 
show  that  the  great  lessons  of  the  scrip- 
tures do  not  depend  upon  questions  of 
sources,  authorship,  composition,  or 
dates.  Dr.  Jerry  is  generous  toward 
the  higher  and  even  radical  criticism  of 
the  Bible,  of  which  he  says  :  ••  For  the 
church's  sake,  for  the  sake  of  an  uniram- 
meled  gospel,  for  Christ's  sake  let  de- 
vout and  conscientious  criticism  be  at 
liberty  to  perform  its  legitimate  work, 
for  in  no  sense  can  those  holy  hooks  be 
damaged  by  results  of  scientific  criti- 
cism. The  imperishable  treasure  of 
the  word  of  God  remains  and  may  be 
enhanced  in  its  manifold  capacities  by 
being  thus  enshrined  in  vessels  notice- 
ably human."  This  is  not  a  book  to  be 
simply  read  and  passed  by.  It  is  one 
demanding  study  and  serious  thought. 


The  Religion  of  Babylonia  and 
Assyria 

TktRttigi<n»lB*by>«*i<ian<iAujrU.  By  Moitii 
Jvtkow.    .In.,    Ph.D.    Ckitli.     Bos  Urn  :  The 


This  volume  is  one  of  the  series  of 
handbooks  on  the  history  of  religion. 
Its  chief  object  seems  to  be  to  guide 
students  to  a  right  conception  of  the 
older  religions.  The  discussion  of 
mooted  points  enhances  its  value  for 
the  specialist,  as  well  as  for  the  general 
reader.  The  first  part  contains  a 
lengthy,  comprehensive  treatment  of  the 
gods  of  the  old  Babylonian  period,  of  the 
middle  period,  of  the  Assyrian  period, 
and  of  the  new  Babylonian  period. 
The  second  division  on  religious 
literature  gives  the  views  held  by 
Babylonians  and  Assyrians  regarding 
magic  and  oracles,  the  creation  of  the 
world  and  views  of  life  after  death.  The 
third  division  on  religious  architecture 
containsa  history  ol  the  temples.  The 
last  chapter  is  devoted  to  a  general  esti- 
mate and  consideration  of  the  influence 
of  the  religion  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria. 
The  entire  volume  shows  the  results  of 
long,  assiduous,  and  conscientious  re- 
search. It  is  a  scholarly  book  and 
especially  valuable  to  the  student  of 
comparative  religion. 
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Briefer  Notices 

In  the  spring  of  1898  Mrs.  Mary  E. 
Hitchcock  and  Miss  Kdith  Van  Hurcn, 
two  ladies  whose  position  is  sufficiently 
indicated  by  their  names,  sailed  from 
San  Francisco  to  St.  Michaels.  From 
that  point  they  sailed  (or,  to  be  exact, 
were  towed)  up  the  Yukon  to  Dawson, 
where  they  spent  the  summer,  returning 
by  boat  and  the  White  pass  late  in  the 
fall,  the  last  entry  in  Mrs.  Hitchcock  s 
diary  being  October  11.  Two  great 
Danes,  canaries,  and  pigeons  were 
among  the  adventurous  travelers"  im- 
pedimenta. At  Dawson  the  ladies  made 
friends  with  almost  the  entire  popula- 
tion, and  H  speaks  well  for  the  men  that 
these  unprotected  women  have  had  but 
little  to  complain  of  so  far  as  their  treat- 
ment by  the  miners  was  concerned. 
Their  greatest  trouble  seems  to  have 
been  their  Man  Friday,  who  was  always 
"  ^aggravated  by  borders."  Mrs.  Hitch- 
cock's journal  is  full  of  anecdotes  and 
•experiences,  and,  written  as  it  is,  in  a 
light,  unaffected  style,  it  makes  a 
uniquely  interesting  chronicle  of  life  in 
the  gold  fields.  The  hardships  endured 
were  few,  or  perhaps  we  should  say 
slight  ;  ciiher  this  is  true  or  Mrs.  Hitch- 
cock makes  little  of  them.  Many  of  the 
illustrations  are  noteworthy  ;  we  have 
never  seen  a  finer  cloud  effect  than  that 
on  page  35.  ("Two  Women  in  the 
Klondike."  by  Mary  E.  Hitchcock. 
Cloth,  pp.  485,  $3.  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons,  New  York.' 

From  Messrs.  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co. 
{New  York  we  receive  "America  in 
the  Fast."  a  glance  at  our  history,  pros- 
pects, problems,  and  duties  in  the  Pacific 
ocean,  by  William  Klliot  Griffis.  per- 
haps our  best-known  writer  on  eastern 
affairs.  Those  who  entertain  the  idea 
that  the  activity  of  the  United  States  in 
the  far  east  dates  from  May  1.  1898, 
will  be  surprised  to  learn  how  import- 
ant a  part  our  citizens  have  taken  and 
are  taking  in  more  than  one  part  of  that 
portion  of  the  globe.  Dr.  Griffis  is  a 
man  who  forms  opinions  only  after  he 
has  investigated  his  subject  and  his 
views  on  current  problems  are  there- 
fore of  great  importance.  He  thinks  that 
the  white  man  can  live  in  the  tropics, 
and  that  we  can  successfully  govern  the 
Philippines  if  we  will  adopt  common- 
sense  methods ;  better  civil  service, 
good  salaries,  pensions,  and  "  a  reason- 
able amount  of  distinction  and  consider- 
ation "  for  governmental  servants  are 
among  the  requirements  noted.  These 
facts  have  been  so  often  pointed  out 
that  we  shall  have  no  excuse  if  we  fail. 
Dr.  Griffis's  book  is.  for  the  most  part, 
of  immediate  interest  and  value ;  we 
well  remember  the  first  publication  of 
these  chapters,  and  we  thought  at  the 
time  that  they  should  have  the  perman- 
ence of  book  form.    iCloth,  pp.  244.) 

It  was  lucky  for  Captain  Wood  that 
the  object  of  his  affections  was  "a  girl 
of  grit,"  for  he  managed  to  entangle 
himself  in  a  variety  of  difficulties  that 
could  hardly  have  been  solved  through 
any  instrumentality  but  that  of  Fredia 
Holme.  The  fact  that  we  do  not  know 
for  a  long  time  that  the  conspiracy  in- 
volving the  fate  of  the  missing  captain, 


his  fortune,  and  his  slate  documents  is 
a  good  deal  of  a  farce  makes  the  chap- 
ters leading  up  to  the  settlement  very- 
exciting.  The  volume  closes  with  a 
happy  honeymoon.  (•*  A  Girl  of  Grit." 
By  Major  Arthur  Griffiths.  Cloth,  pp. 
302.  75  cents.  R.  F.  Fenno  &  Co., 
New  York.} 

From  the  DcWilt  Publishing  House 
(New  York)  we  have  ••  Masques  and 
Mummers,"  a  collection  ol  readable 
essays  and  passing  observations  on  the 
stage  of  today,  by  Charles  Frederic 
Nirdlinger.  a  well-known  writer  on 
stage  matters.  His  criticisms  are  rather 
violent,  and  about  the  only  actress  who 
is  not  severely  written  down  is  Duse\ 
Sadly  enough,  our  stage  deserves  nearly 
all  the  hard  things  Mr.  Nirdlinger  says 
of  it.  A  fair  proportion  of  the  papers 
are  worth  reading  again,  but  Mr.  Nird- 
linger must  admit  that  not  a  few  were 
put  in  merely  to  till  out  a  volume  of  re- 
spectable size.    (Cloth,  pp.  370.) 

Alice  Brown,  one  of  the  most  grace- 
ful of  that  captivating  ••  school  "  of  New 
England  writers  that  was  introduced  by 
Miss  Wilkins.  has  written  a  collection 
ol  twelve  stories  that  are  published 
under  the  title  of  "Tiverton  Tales"— 
Tiverton  with  "  breezy,  upland  roads, 
and  damp,  sweet  valleys."  They  have 
the  same  quaint  atmosphere  that  has 
produced  Aunt  Luccbas  and  Miss 
Susans  before  this,  but  we  are  quite 
sure  that  we  shall  remember  these  two 
longer  than  we  shall  recall  almost  any 
characters  in  recent  fiction.  Cloth,  pp. 
339,  $1.50.  Houghton.  Mifflin  &  Co.. 
Boston.  1 

From  the  American  Book  Company 
we  receive  the  fifth  (and  final)  book  in 
their  series  of  graded  arithmetics  by 
S.  W.  Baird,  principal  of  the  Franklin 
grammar  school.  Wilkes-Barre,  Penn. 
The  concluding  chapter  is  introductory 
to  the  study  of  algebra.  Cloth.  65 
cents.)  In  the  same  firm's  series  of 
eclectic  school  readings  are  published 
Scott's  "  Kenilworth  "  and  '•  The  Story 
of  the  Great  Republic,"  by  H.  A.  Guer- 
ber,  a  book  for  supplementary  reading 
as  well  as  an  elementary  history  of  the 
United  States.  (Cloth.  50  and  65  cents.) 

In  -The  Wolfs  Long  Howl,"  a  collec- 
tion ol  short  stories  by  Stanley  Water- 
loo, there  is  a  great  variety  of  subjects 
and  a  very  fair  average  of  merit.  The 
variety  of  theme  is  rather  bewildering 
when  the  stories  are  read  one  after  an- 
other, thus  :  the  story  of  the  man  who 
paid  off  the  mortgage  on  his  farm  by  the 
sale  of  two  barrels  of  whiskey  which 
had  remained  hidden  and  forgotten  for 
thirty  years  ;  the  story  of  the  man  who 
won  his  bride  by  talking  with  the  in- 
habitants of  Mars  ;  the  story  of  the  boy 
who  killed  a  bear  with  a  pile-driver. 
(Cloth,  pp.  288,  $1.50.  Herbert  S.  Stone 
&  Co..  Chicago.) 

"  Kden  vs.  Whistler  "  is  a  report  of 
the  law  suit  involving  the  possession  of 
a  picture  painted  by  Mr.  Whistler  for 
Sir  William  Eden.  We  take  it  that  the 
details  of  this  case  are  sufficiently  well 
known  already, and  we  can  see  no  reason 
why  Mr.  Whistler  should  care  to  make 
a  book  of  a  quarrel  in  which  he  ap- 


peared to  no  great  advantage.  He 
pocketed  Sir  William's  too/.,  exhibited 
the  picture  thus  paid  for,  and  then  re- 
fused to  deliver  it  to  Sir  William  and 
painted  out  the  face.  Mr.  Whistler's 
account  is  not  witty  and  his  claims  as 
to  the  "  principles  "  he  has  established 
arc  ridiculous.  (Boards,  pp.  79.  R.  H. 
Russell,  New  York.) 

••  The  Rescue  ol  Cuba,"  by  President 
Andrew  S.  Draper  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
forerunner  of  the  carefully  weighed  his- 
tories that  will  follow  the  rather  ephe- 
meral volumes  we  have  so  far  had  on 
the  war  with  Spain.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  follow  Dr.  Draper's  narrative, 
the  main  events  of  which  are  now  so 
familiar.  He  traces  carefully  the  causes 
of  the  war,  gives  a  story  of  the  war  it- 
self, and  closes  with  a  chapter  on  its 
broader  consequences.  (Cloth,  pp.  186, 
$1.00.  Silver,  liurdctt  &  Co.,  New 
York.) 

-A  Texas  Ranger"  is  a  border  ro- 
mance by  Mr.  H.  A.  Jennings,  a  news- 
paper man  who  knows  how  to  tell  a 
thrilling  story  without  falling  into  the 
way's  of  writers  of  cheap  melodramatic 
fiction.  The  lively  life  of  the  western 
pioneers  has  given  way  to  the  less  ro- 
mantic pursuits  of  peace  in  almost  all 
sections,  but  the  Rio  Grande  frontier,  if 
Mr.  Jennings's  story  is  not  wholly  imagi- 
native, afforded  not  long  ago  opportu- 
nities for  adventure  that  would  satisfy 
even  a  Rough  Rider.  (Cloth,  $1.25. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York  ) 

* 

Latest  Publications  Received 

[Prompt  mention  in  this  list  of  all  books 
received  will  be  deemed  by  us  a  full  equiv- 
alent to  publishers.  The  selection  of  vol- 
umes for  further  notice  will  be  determined 
by  their  merits  and  the  interests  of  our 
readers.  ] 

AMERICAN    HAPIIVl    Pl'ULICATION  SOCIKTV, 

PHILADELPHIA 
lx>rimcr.  George  C.      Christianity  as  a 
World  Power.    Pa]»er.  10  rent*. 

IK1DCK  Pl.'BI.ISIIINi;  CO.,  NEW  YORK 

Wurthingtoii,  Kli/.abetli  Strong.    How  to 
Cook  a  Husband.    Cloth.  51.25. 

OOIBLEDAV  *  MCCLITKE  CO..  NEW  YORK 

Kipling,   kudyard.      From    Sea   to  Sea. 

Cloth,  1  volumes,  $2. 

»;inn  *  CO.,  IIOSTON 
MinckwiU.  Richard  A.    The  Twelfth  Book 

of  Homer's  Odyssey.  Cloth. 

I.  C.  HAWKER.   KIR  EST  JUNCTION,  WIS. 

Mauser.  Caleb.    Sonnets  and  Other  Poems. 
Cloth. 

I.  B.  LIIPINCOTT  CO..  rilll.APEI TtltA 
Winter.  John  Strange.    Heart  and  Sword. 
Paper.  50  cents. 

LOTHRup  PCHLISIIING  CO.,  BOSTON 

Munroe,    Kirk.      Shine   Terrill.  Cloth. 

Sidnev.  Margaret.    1  he  Stories  Polly  Pep- 
per Told.    Cloth,  f  1  50. 
Pansv  "  (Mrs.  G.  R.  Alden).  Yesterday 
Framed  in  Today.    Cloth,  $1.50. 
I.0N1.MANS,  CREEN  II  CO.,  NkW  YORK 
Stephens,  W.  Walker.    Higher  Life  for 
Working  People.    Cloth,  $1.25. 

y,  TENNYSON'  NEELV,  NEW  YORK 

Harbcn.  Will  N.    The  Caruthers  Affair. 
Paper,  50  cents. 

.:.  P.  PUTNAM'S  SONS,  NEW  YORK 

Hruco,  Miner.    Alaska.    Cloth.  *2.Jo. 
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NEWS  OP  THE  WEEK 

TUESDAY.  JUNE  20 

Domestic— President  .McKinley  re- 
ceived the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of 

civil  law  from  Mt.  Holyoke  General 

Whcaton's  troops  occupied  Perez  das 
Marinas,  meeting  slight  opposition.  . . . 
Admiral  Watson  arrived  at  Manila  and 
raised  his  flag  on  the  cruiser  Baltimore 
....The  industrial  commission  heard 
testimony  on  the  condition  ot  agricul- 
ture in  the  south  The  fifty-fifih  an- 
nual session  of  the  American  institute  of 
homeopathy  was  begun  at  Atlantic  City. 

Foreign.— The  Australian  colonies 
voted  on  federation  and  the  project  is 
believed  to  have  been  adopted ....  The 

riots  in  India  are  spreading  Active 

measures  indicating  a  warlike  move- 
ment toward  Kimberley,  are  in  prog- 
ress at  Cape  Town,  South  Africa,  and 
the  Dutch,  it  is  said,  arc  preparing  to 
aid  the  Boers. 

WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  2  1 

Domestic. — The  president  made  a 
brief  address  at  Springfield  before  ten 
thousand  persons,  and  then  proceeded 

to  Adams,  Mass  The  Filipino  army 

in  Cavite  province  has  taken  refuge  in 

the  hills  and  swamps  south  of  Imus  

The  organ  of  the  insurgents  says  that 
the  Filipinos  are  incited  to  continue 
fighting  by  anti-expansion  speeches  in 
America;  the  Spanish  garrison  at  Baler 
is  reported  to  have  surrendered  to  the 

rebels  after  holding  out  for  a  year  

The  cruiser  Olympia,  with  Admiral 
Dewey  on  board,  arrived  at  Colombo, 
Ceylon  ....  Treasury  officials  estimate 
the  deficit  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  caused  by  war  expenditures, 
as  slightly  less  than  $100,000,000. . . . 
The  Kentucky  Democratic  state  con- 
vention met. 

Foreign.—  -The  Samoan  commission 
has  recommended  the  abolishment  of 
the  kingship  and  the  appointment  of  a 

governor    for     the     islands  Cecil 

Rhodes  and  Gen.  Lord  Kitchener,  of 
Khartoum,  received  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  civil  law  from  Oxford  uni- 
versity. . .  .An  international  congress  to 
consider  means  of  stopping  traffic  in 
girls  opened  in  London  under  the 
presidency  of  the  duke  of  Westminster 
....  A  great  ba/ar  in  aid  of  the  fund 
for  Charing  Cross  hospital  was  opened 
at  Albert  hall,  London. 

THURSDAY,  JUNE  22 

Domestic— Officials  in  Washington 
express  much  gratification  at  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  Samoan  trouble  by  the  joint 


Half  Rates  to  Colorado. 

The  Chicago  and  North- Western  Railway 
will  sell  tickets  to  Denver,  Pueblo,  Colorado 
Springs  and  Glenwood  Springs,  Col.,  at  one 
fare  for  the  round  trip,  plus  $2.00.  June  ajtb 
to  July  nth,  tickets  limited  to  October  31, 
1899.  The  Colorado  special  leaves  Chicago 
10.00  A.  M.  daily,  arrives  Denver  next  after- 
noon, and  Colorado  Springs  same  evening. 
Only  one  night  en-route.  All  meals  in 
Dining  Cars.  The  Pacific  Express  leaves 
Chicago  10.30  r.  m.  dally,  arrives  Denver 
and  Colorado  Springs  the  second  morning. 
No  change  of  cars,  either  train.  For  par- 
ticulars call  on  agents  of  connecting  lines  or 

H.  A.  Gross,  401  Broadway,  New  York 
City. 


high  commission;  the  state  department 
received  a  report  from  Bartlett  Tripp 
....  It  is  said  in  Washington  that  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and 
Germany  are  in  a  most  satisfactory  con- 
dition ....  Mr.  Oxnard,  president  of  the 
American  beet  sugar  association,  re- 
plied to  H.  O.  Havcmeyer's  statements 
before  the  industrial  commission.... 
The  terms  of  settlement  of  the  Cleveland 
street  railroad  strike  were  agreed  upon. 

Foreign.  —  M.  Waldeck- Rousseau 
completed  the  work  of  forming  a  French 

cabinet  The  first  committee  at  The 

Hagtie  adopted  several  proposals  of  the 
army  and  navy  sub-committees  Sev- 
eral American  bishops  were  named  at 

a  consistory  at  Rome  Sir  Richard 

Webster  continued  his  argument  be- 
fore  the  Venezuelan  commission  

The  reichstag  advanced  the  Spanish 
islands  bill  to  a  third  reading  and  ad- 
journed. ..  .Special  preparations  have 
been  made  in  France  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  Captain  Dreyfus  from  Brest  to 
Rennes,  where  he  will  be  closely 
guarded  until  his  court-martial  is  held. 

FRIDAY.  JUNE  23 

Domestic.  —  Aguinaldo  is  massing 
his  forces  for  a  fresh  attack  on  San  Fer- 
nando, north  of  Manila;  the  transport 
Centennial  ran  on  a  rock  off  Point 
Engano,  Luzon,  and  was  threatened 
by  swarms  of  natives  in  canoes  before 
she  got  afloat. ..  .Secretary  Alger  an- 
nounced his  candidacy  for  the  senate 
on  a  platform  of  opposition  to  trusts 
and  election  of  senators  by  popular  vote; 
he  has  formed  an  alliance  with  Governor 
Pingree  ol  Michigan  against  Senator 
McMillan  ...  .The  war  department  has 
decided  to  maintain  the  army  canteen 
system,  regarding  it  as  for  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  soldiers. . .  .The  transport 
Zealamiia  sailed  from  San  Francisco 
for  Manila  with  reinforcements  for  Gen- 
eral Otis  The   proceedings   of  the 

Kentucky  Democratic  convention  were 
so  riotous  that  no  business  could  be 
transacted. 

Foreign.-  The  new  French  cabinet 
held  its  first  meeting  at  the  F.lyse'e  pal- 
ace; much  opposition  to  the  new  gov- 
ernment is  developing.  .  .  .  Another  Brit- 
ish regiment  is  held  in  readiness  for 
embarkation  to  Cape  Town;  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain denied  in  the  house  of  commons 
that  the  British  forces  in  South  Africa 
would  be  increased  to  forty  thousand 
men. 

SATURDAY,  JUNE  24 

Domestic— Admiral  Walker,  chair- 
man of  the  new  interoceanic  canal  com- 
mission, appointed  five  committees  to 

,  pursue  the  work  oi  investigation  

The  last  steamer  from  Alaska  brought 
a  rich  shipment  of  gold. . .  .The  strike 
of  street  railway  employes  in  Cleveland 
was  settled ....  Ex-Congressman  Smed- 
ley  Darlington  died  in  West  Chester, 
Penn. 

Foreign.- -The  khalifa  is  reported 
to  be  surrounded  by  friendly  tribesmen, 
by  whom  five  hundred  of  his  followers 
are  said  to  have  been  killed.... A 
statue  of  Thomas  Hughes  was  unveiled 
at  Rugby  by  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury The  Russians  are  building  a 

railway   from    Alexandrapol    to  the 


Persian  frontier;  the  Russians  will 
spend  11,000,000  rubles  in  dredging 
and  constructing  two  moles  at  Port 
Arthur. ..  .Anti-budget  riots  continue 
in  Spain ...  .The  queen  regent  signed 
the  bill  for  the  cession  to  Germany  of 
the  Caroline  islands. 

SUNDAY,  JUNE  23 

Domestic. — Three  American  officers, 
by  resisting  arrest,  precipitated  a  serious 
conflict  at  Cienfuegos;  policemen  and 
civilians  were  fired  on  and  wounded  by 

American  troops  It  is  reported  that 

the  New  York  Central  railroad  has  ab- 
sorbed the  Boston  and  Albany  The 

Columbia  was  sent  on  her  trial  trip  and 
easily  defeated  the  Defender  ....  Pres. 
Dwight  preached  his  final  baccalaureate 
sermon  at  Yale  university. 

Foreign, — The  new  French  cabinet 
met,  President  Loubet  presiding;  cer- 
tain court  officials  were  removed  from 
office  and  certain  officers  were  trans- 
ferred from  Paris  to  other  garrisons .... 
The  effective  strength  .of  the  Spanish 
army  for  the  next  year  has  been  fixed  at 
108,000  men. 

MONDAY.  JUNE  26 

Domestic— The  president  started 
from  Adams.  Mass..  on  his  return  trip 

to  Washington  The  war  department 

received  a  long  report  from  General 
Otis,  giving  the  situation  in  the  Philip- 
pines in  detail;  he  says  the  only  hope  of 
the  insurgent  leaders  is  aid  from  the 
United  States. 

Foreign.  —  Mr.  Chamberlain  de- 
nounced the  actions  of  the  Boers,  and 
declared  that  England  would  take  a 
firm  stand  in  redressing  the  grievances 

of  the  uitlanders  German  delegates 

at  The  Hague  announced  that  no  pro- 
posals to  reduce  armament  would  be 
accepted ....  Both  the  senate  and  the 
chamber  of  deputies  approved  the  pro- 
gram of  the  French  ministry-. 
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BUSINESS  AND  FINANCE 

The  Business  Situation 

Selected  and  Cooden»ed  for  Pw»uc  OriKtox 
THE  GENERAL  SITUATION 
iWl  Kniru,,  New  York.  June  14 

The  outgo  of  more  gold  this  week 
[$5,000,000  on  Saturday,  making  a  total 
ot  $13,500,000  since  the  export  move- 
ment began  on  June  2J  makes  it  clear 
that  Europe  needs  money,  and  can  not 
claim  its  own  from  the  west  this  year, 
but  must  borrow.  Exchange  and  trade 
balances  show  that  this  country  is  not 
called  upon  to  pay,  but  the  money  is 
worth  more  to  lenders  abroad  than  it  is 
here.  Home  finances  are  most  satis- 
factory. Revenue  falls  behind  expendi- 
tures for  the  fiscal  year  less  than  $100,- 
000,000,  and  but  for  $230,000,000  war 
expenses*,  including  payment  for  the 
Philippine  debts  and  for  Cuban  soldiers, 
the  revenue  exclusive  ol  that  from  the 
war  taxes  exceeds  ordinary  expenses. 
Trade  balances,  in  spite  of  exports  from 
New  York  iy  per  cent  less  than  last 
year's  and  imports  16  per  cent  greater, 
still  promise  a  large  excess  of  exports 
for  June. 

WHEAT  AND  CORN 

In  the  great  staples  there  is  a  turn 
for  the  better.  Exports  of  wheat,  Hour 
included,  for  the  week  have  been  3.633.- 
672  bushels  against  3.800,660  last  year, 
and  in  three  weeks  6,504,262  against 
1 1,005,798  last  year.  Corn  exports  also 
continue  large.  2,627,866  bushels 
against  2,574,723  last  year.  A  sharp 
fall  in  cotton  also  encourages  exports. 
These  are  facts  which  preceded  orders 
for  gold  exports  this  week  and  do  not 
result  from  them,  but  show  the  prospect 
of  a  larger  outgo  of  merchandise  in 
coming  months.  Wheat  receipts  at  the 
west,  15,600,688  bushels  for  the  past 
three  weeks  against  3,463.779  last  year, 
and  4,540.549  bushels  in  the  same 
weeks  of  1897,  show  an  extraordinary 
movement  from  the  farms  for  the  season, 
indicating  no  suspicion  there  of  short- 
age. The  fall  ol  IC  in  wheat  and  in 
cotton  from  6.31  to  6.12c.  indicates  that 
speculation  based  on  the  hope  of  short 
crops  is  growing  weary. 

IRON  AND  STEEL 

The  great  gain  in  volume  of  business 
might  seem  of  questionable  safety  were 
it  not  greater  in  iron  production,  result- 
ing from  an  actual  excess  of  demand 
over  supply,  and  not  from  speculation. 
For  the  advance  in  iron  products  has 
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gone  so  far  that  all  speculation  has  long 
ago  been  left  behind.  Producers  have 
been  working  lor  months  on  contracts 
far  below  current  prices,  so  that  the  ac- 
tual average  of  receipts  in  May  reported 
by  one  furnace  to  the  Iron  Agt  was 
$11.85  per  ton,  whereas  $16.03  was  the 
average  of  quotations  for  that  month. 
Now  the  scarcity  brings  $18.50  for 
Anthracite  No.  1  at  Philadelphia,  $18.65 
for  Bessemer  at  Pittsburg,  local  coke 
selling  for  early  delivery  at  $20  at  Chi- 
cago against  $18  quoted,  although  Grey 
forge  yields  a  little  at  Pittsburg,  bring- 
ing only  $16.  Bars  are  stronger  by  $3 
per  ton  at  the  cast,  though  iron  is  $1 
per  ton  easier  at  Pittsburg,  but  a  differ- 
ence of  $5  per  ton  in  favor  of  steel 
makes  the  demand  for  iron  larger.  Or- 
ders for  finished  products  show  no  de- 
crease in  quantity. 

WOOL  AND  COTTON 

The  textile  industries  are  much  be- 
hind in  prices,  though  woolens  are  now 
steadily  rising,  and  are  6  per  cent 
higher  than  at  their  losvest  in  March. 
The  goods  are  in  much  stronger  de- 
mand, and  wool  has  advanced  from 
18.01  to  18.76  cts.  for  domestic,  taking 
the  average  of  100  quotations  by  Coates 
Brothers,  though  the  buying  is  largely 
speculative.  In  cotton  goods  the  ad- 
vance has  been  small,  and  though  busi- 
ness is  excellent,  the  demand  fairly 
matches  the  supply. 

FAILURES 
Failures  for  the  week  have  been  the 
smallest  ever  known,  only  $628,565,  and 
in  three  weeks  only  $2,730,407  against 
$6,698,524  last  year,  $7,718,214  in  1897, 
$8,856,614  in  1896,  and  $16,509,092  in 
1895.  Failures  for  the  week  have  been 
178  in  the  United  States  against  285 
last  year. 

RAILROAD  EARNINGS 
Earnings  tor  the  first  hall  of  June  are 
better  than  for  any  previous  month  this 
year,  10.0  per  cent  larger  than  last  year 
and  1 1.3  per  cent  larger  than  in  1892, 
the  granger  roads  gaining  most  largely 
over  last  year  in  spite  of  the  reduced 
movement  of  grain. 

STAPLE  PRICES 

JutU  »J,  1)99.    J»Ht   »«,  1I9I. 

Flour,  >trai|rht  aprinK  ....  it.tMtt '■" 

Flour.  atralKht  winter  l3.40Olj.5Q  I4.00OI4.25 

Wheat.  No.  >  red   70#c.  !Uc. 

Corn,  No.  1  ml  led. ...  40c.  .'  c. 

Oat*.  No.  j   jiJic  »:  .r. 

Rye,  No.  *  weat'n   6jc.  wc. 

Cotton,  mid.  upld....  «!ic  r  c. 

Printckdh*.  64x64. .. .  tii  lWfl  tfc.  ic. 

Wool.  Ohio  ft  Pa.  X . .  ,5®.6c  .yaW. 

Wool.  No.  1  cmtig...  30c  joc 

Pork,  roeaa.  new   lS.751451fj.00    fio.asfS«io  50 

Laid,  prime,  cont't .  MSA  5  «oc- 

Butter,  ex.  creamery.  lSt^c.  17c. 

Cbeeae.  Stale  L.  C  F.  «Vc  7'ic 

Suirar,  Ccntrll.  96?...  4>«c  4>«c. 

Sugar,  jrranultd   sSc.  sHc. 

Coffee.  Km,  No.  »...  fc&c  *Kc 

Petruleum.  rfdgal...  7.30c.  6.13c. 

Iron.  Heaf.  pig   f  19  00  fti°-*o 

Steel  billet*,  ton   S3150  l«t-S» 

Steel  rail*   ♦»8.cm  *«7So 

Copper,  lake  In*,  lb.  iD.ooc.  11.75c 

Lead   4-4SC  S.OJB, 

♦ 

Financial 

THE  MONEY  MARKET 

Cemmtreial  anJ  Auwuf  CkrmitU,  New  York, 
June  >4 

Money  on  call,  representing  bankers' 
balances,  has  loaned  at  the  stock  ex- 
change during. the  week  at  I '»  percent 
and  at  t%  per  cent,  averaging  about  2  % 
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State  and  James  Streets,  Albany. 

INVESTMENT  SECURITIES. 


per  cent.  There  is  a  good  demand  for 
time  loans,  not  only  for  renewals  but 
for  contracts  for  long  periods,  while  the 
inquiry  is  light  for  short  dates.  The 
supply  is  abundant,  and  quotations  for 
loans  on  good  mixed  stock  exchange 
collateral  are  3  per  cent  for  sixty  days 
to  four  months  and  i'4  per  cent  forfive 
to  seven  months.  Quotations  are 
3#  per  cent  for  sixty  to  ninety  day  en- 
dorsed bills  receivable,  3*(«3?»  P*' 
cent  for  prime  and  4(0.5  per  cent  for 
good  four  to  six  months'  single  names. 
Banks  report  a  continued  movement  of 
gold  to  Boston  and  other  eastern  points 
this  week,  and  some  shipments  of 
currency  to  near-by  northern  and  west- 
ern localities;  but  otherwise  there  is  no 
special  feature  in  the  movement. 

FORF.IC.N  EXCHANGE 

The  foreign  exchange  market  was 
dull  and  firm  until  Thursday,  when  it 
grew  easier,  though  without  quotable 
change  in  rates,  in  consequence  of  some 
offerings  of  sight  bills  against  intending 
exports  of  gold  on  Saturday.  Bankers 
report  a  very  moderate  supply  of  com- 
mercial drafts  and  not  many  bankers* 
bills.  The  demand  is  sufficient  to  ab- 
sorb all  offerings.  The  range  for  nom- 
inal rates  for  exchange  has  been  from 
4.86 'i  to  4.87  for  sixty  day  and  from 
4.88|i  to  4.89  for  sight  during  the 
week,  with  the  majority  ol  the  drawers 
quoting  the  lower  figures.  The  market 
closed  easy  on  Friday,  with  rates  lor 
actual  business  485',  (0-4. 86  for  long, 
4.88 4.88  V  for  short  and  4.88  if® 
4.88*4  for  cables.  Commercial  on 
banks  4.85 '4  (84  85  "4  and  documents 
for  payment  4.84^ ("4  85  'A-  Cotton 
for  payment  4.84  V  ("  4-85,  cotton  for 
acceptance  4.85  %<<t  4 -85^,  and  graia 
payment  4.85*  (*  485^  • 

THE  STOCK  MARKET 
Stock  market  movements  have  con- 
tinued another  week  without  material 
change  in  character.  Affairs  seem  to 
have  assumed  a  waiting  attitude,  which, 
as  usual,  is  attended  by  sagging  values, 
though  a  few  stocks,  presumably  on 
the  prospect  of  increased  dividends, 
have  advanced.  Such  a  situation  is  not 
an  uncommon  feature  at  this  season  of 
the  year.  During  the  early  summer 
likewise  several  conditions  which  have 
an  influence  on  future  prices  of  railroad 
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May  JjtA,  /*oo. 
The  Board  of  Directum  has  this  day  declared  the 


Alan  declared  a  quarterly  r 
(1*;  on  the  Common  Capllal  Stock  ut  the  Company, 
lor  the  quarter  ending  June  30th,  1899. 

Roth  ol  Ihe  above  dividend*  payable  July  i*t, 
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Transfer  Book*  01  Preferred  and  Common  Stock  » 
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open on  the  i»t  day  of  JiU^.  .S-w. 
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securities  arc  in  process  of  develop- 
ment. Among  the  most  prominent  of 
these  are  the  crops.  Market  relations 
have  been  forced  anil  maintained  here 
which  have  enabled  Europe  to  turn 
over  to  us  during  the  last  two  years 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of  our 
stocks  and  bonds  at  the  highest  prices 
they  have  ever  reached;  and  has  there- 
with not  only  paid  off  the  debt  owed  us 
but  has  put  us  in  debt' to  the  outside 
world,  which  we  are  now  likewise 
settling  by  an  export  of  gold.  Such 
transactions  on  our  part  are  somewhat 
like  those  of  the  farmer  who  used  his 
seed-wheat  and  oats,  and  finally  shipped 
his  agricultural  implements  to  pay  off 
his  undue  mortgage.  Do  they  not  jus- 
tify a  waiting  attitude  to  our  stock 
market  ?  There  is  not  the  remotest 
need  for  alarm,  but  is  there  not  a  loud 
call  for  caution  ? 

BANK  CI.EARINt.iS 
Kriij§tr*tt'tt  New  Vork,  Juno 24 
Notwithstanding  the  quieting  dawn 
of  speculation  at  New  York,  the  coun- 
try's bank  clearings  are  still  of  very 
large  volume,  unprecedented,  in  fart, 
for  this  season  ol  the  year.  For  the 
week  they  aggregate  $1,618,144,758,  a 
decrease  of  4  5  per  cent  from  last  week, 
but  a  gain  of  40  per  cent  over  this  week 
a  year  ago,  of  65  per  cent  over  1897. 
of  it-  per  cent  over  1894  and  of  46  per 
cent  over  189s. 

+ 

Foreign  Opportunities  for  American 
Trade 

In  a  comprehensive  report  to  the  state 
department  Consul  Frankenthal  dis- 
cusses the  railways  of  Switzerland  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  investor.  All 
things  considered,  he  thinks  the  invest- 
ment of  American  capital  in  small 
mountain  roads  and  electric  tramways 
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must  pay.  Firms  interested  in  this  line 
should  send  competent  men  to  look  over 
the  field  of  the  concessions  held.  Profit- 
able arrangements  can  be  made  either 
for  the  building  of  roads  or  for  giving 
financial  support  to  some  of  them. 
There  is  no  lack  of  brains  in  Switzer- 
land to  conceive  profitable  projects  in 
this  line,  but  there  is  a  lack  ol  means  to 
carry  them  out.  The  exceptional  con- 
servatism of  the  people  may  be  another 
reason  why  meritorious  projects  have 
not  been  carried  out. 

»    »  » 

Constant  efforts  have  beet,  made  by  Ar- 
gentina to  place  contracts  here,  but  it  is 
learcd  that  unless  manufacturers  treat 
the  demands  from  Argentina  with  more 
consideration  a  great  deal  of  business 
will  be  lost.  The  result  of  this  indiffer- 
ence may  not  be  felt  for  two  or  three 
months,  but  six  months  hence,  after  the 
old  orders  have  been  shipped,  and,  pos- 
sibly, when  the  domestic  boom  is  over, 
manufacturers  will  realize  their  error. 
It  will  then  Ik  too  late  to  secure  im- 
mediate business,  and  the  merchants 
must  begin  their  task  anew  in  order  to 
obtain  contracts  for  next  year. 

«    •  • 

Within  a  week  some  125  second-hand 
horse  cars  have  been  bought  in  this  city 
for  shipment  to  various  parts  of  Mexico. 
Merchants  are  still  unable  to  place  con- 
tracts for  new  cars,  and  so  urgent  has 
been  the  demand  that  merchants  were 
obliged, after  notifying  their  customers  in 
Mexico  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  car 
industry  here,  to  buy  second-hand.  The 
situation  in  rails  is  likewise  causing  con- 
siderable annoyance.  It  is  with  con- 
siderable difficulty  that  even  a  carload 
ol  rails  is  obtainable  for  shipment.  In 
bridge  material  contracts  have  also  been 
delayed. 

•  *  * 

The  most  encouraging  trade  reports 
arc  arriving  from  South  Africa.  The 
latest  have  reached  here  via  I.ondon, 
England.  One  correspondent  says  that 
the  Cape  Town  corporation  has  just  sent 
orders  to  the  United  States  for  an  elec- 
tric light  plant  of  60.000  lights.  The 
engineer  explains  that  they  were  obliged 
to  buy  in  America,  as  prices  and  deliv- 
ery were  more  satisfactory  in  this  coun- 
try. 

»    •  • 

The  Danish  state  railroad  authorities 
at  Copenhagen  arc  organizing  a  compe- 
tition for  plans  for  a  new  passenger 
station  in  the  Danish  capital.  Proposi- 
tions from  responsible  foreign  parties  are 
to  be  considered.  Three  prizes  of  re- 
spectively 10,000  kroner,  6,000  kroner, 
and  4.000  kroner,  are  being  offered  for 
the  three  selected  designs.  Particulars 
of  the  competition,  which  closes  on  No- 
vember 15  next,  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Stalsbenealaegene  Reveutlowsgade, 
Copenhagen.  Denmark. 

•  »  « 

United  States  Consul  Ma>er,  at  Bue- 
nos Ayres,  reports  that  he  has  received 
fifty  requests  for  information  from 
Americans  who  want  to  invest  in  the 
light  railways  authorized  recently  by  the 
Argentine  government.     The  consul 
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says  in  reply  that  the  regulations  for 
working  are  as  numerous  and  as  vague 
as  those  for  construction,  and  he  can  not 
sec  what  profit  a  railway  company  can 
gain,  by  the  time  it  complies  with  all 
the  conditions  expressed  and  implied  in 
this  law. 

The  Austrian  Union  Electric  company 
of  Vienna,  Austria,  will  be  in  the  mar- 
ket towards  the  end  of  July  next  for  ail 
the  requirements  necessary  for  a  power 
house  equipment,  rolling  stock  and  track 
material  needed  for  the  Brunn  City 
electric  railroad.  The  Vienna  concern 
is  said  to  be  anxious  to  install  a  com- 
plete American  plant  and  will  soon  be- 
gin asking  quotations  from  various 
manufacturers. 

*  *    «  . 

In  order  to  more  seriously  affect  the 
American  petroleum  trade  in  some 
parts  of  Europe,  the  Russian  govern- 
ment has  granted  to  the  British  com- 
panies, which  last  year  received  author- 
ity to  acquire  and  work  petroleum-bear- 
ing land  in  the  Caucasus,  the  naphtha 
springs  over  lands  belonging  to  the 
slate  in  Transcaucasia,  in  their  own  in- 
terests and  subject  to  the  same  conditi- 
tions  as  Russian  subjects. 

•    «  < 

The  Siemens  &  Halske  company  of 
Berlin  and  Chicago  have  been  awarded 
by  the  Chinese  government  important 
contracts  for  the  installation  of  an  elec- 
tric light  plant  and  the  establishment  of 
an  electric  railroad  at  Pekin.  It  is 
feared  that  the  equipment  will  all  be 
supplied  by  the  German  house. 

•  #  # 

A  statement  of  Spain's  wheat  imports 
in  a  single  month  this  year  show  that 


TWO  STOMACHS. 


The  Upper  for  the  Protelds  and  the 
Lower  forth©  Greater  Part 
of  the  Pood. 
It  is  an  Interesting  study  to  observe  how 
the  digestion  of  food  ii  accomplished.  The 
greater  part  of  vegetable  food  it  starch  and 
thu  U  never  digested  in  the  stomach  proper, 
nor  is  it  affected  by  the  pepsin  in  the  upper 
stomach. 

Starch  (a  Carbo-hydrate)  it  passed  oat  of 
the  stomach  into  the  duodenum  or  second 
stomach  and  there  treated  by  the  pancreatic 
juices,  when  in  time  a  microscopic  fungi  ia 
grown  from  a  part  of  the  grain,  if  that  has 
been  eaten,  and  these  elements  with  moist- 
ure, heat  and  time  transform  the  starch  into 
grape-sugar,  which  it  the  first  act  of  diges- 
tion. 

The  processes  are  duplicated  in  an  arti- 
ficial or  mechanical  way  in  the  manufacture 
of  Grape-Nuts,  the  new  breakfast  food  made 
by  the  Pottum  Cereal  Co.,  Lim.,  of  Battle 
Creek,  MSch. 

In  this  food  one  finds  the  delicate,  tweet 
taste  of  grape-sugar  and  when  eaten  it  will 
be  found  to  quickly  digest  and  fatten  and 
strengthen  the  entire  body. 

Itt  especial  mission  it  to  noariih  and  re- 
build the  brain  and  nerve  centers. 

A  certain  definite  feeling  of  strength  and 
stamina  comet  to  the  inriiritfual  after  a  few 
days'  use  of  Gtape  Nut*  at  breakfast. 

Being  a  condensed  food  one  doe*  not  re- 
quire more  than  3  to  $  teaspoonfulj  at  a 
meal,  which  it  worth  considering  from  an 
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of  the  total  ot  19.000  tons,  the  United 
States  supplied  7.000,  Russia  6,000  and 
all  other  countries  6.000  tons. 

•  •  • 

(Quotations  on  some  large  pieces  of 
sugar-house  machinery  were  being 
asked  lor  this  week  by  a  New  York  ex- 
port firm  for  early  shipment  to  Cuba. 
« >:her  substantial  contracts  in  the  plan- 
tation machinery  line  are  soon  to  be 
closed.  There  is  no  doubt  that  con- 
siderable activity  exists  in  the  way  of 
purchases  for  Cuba  of  machinery  and 
heavy  hardware.  The  volume  of  trade, 
it  is  believed  will  be  twice  as  much  this 
month  as  last. 

•  »  • 

Vice-Consul  Taylor  writes  from  Ense- 
nada,  Mexico,  in  regard  to  the  discovery 
ofveryrich  K0,tl  placers  near  the  San 
Jos£  and  Santa  Clara  mountains,  within 
one  league  of  the  Pacific  coast.  The 
port  is  Ascension  bay.  There  are  al- 
ready, says  Mr.  Taylor,  about  2.000 
persons  on  the  ground.  The  mining 
camps  of  Santa  Rosalie.  San  Iawa,  and 
CalmallU  are  deserted.  The  placers  are 
three  leagues  wide  and  twelve  or  fifteen 
leagues  long. 

Consul  Heenan.  of  Odessa,  sends  the 
specifications  of  a  proposed  water  works 
system  for  the  city  of  Nicolaiev.  Russia. 
(Advance  sheets  of  consular  reports  No. 
450.)  The  works  must  have  a  capacity  of 
2,000,000  gallons  daily.  Bids  may  be 
made  within  the  next  six  months  on  the 
entire  contract  or  to  supply  water  pipe, 
pumps,  and  other  machinery. 
r  »    •  • 

La  Compagnie  Francaise  des  accum- 
ulateurs  clectriques  union,  is  the  title  of 
a  company  just  formed  in  Paris  with  a 
capital  of  $120,000  to  deal  in  electrical 
goods  ot  every  kind.  The  address  is 
12  Rue  de  Londres. 
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Anecdotes 

One  of  the  many  stories  told  of  the 
late  Dr.  Wallace,  M.P.,  is  to  the  effect 
that  when  the  editor  of  a  local  paper  in 
the  north  asked  him  '•  if  he  would 
kindly  furnish  an  article  on  a  '  light 
theological  topic,'  "  Wallace  responded 
with  one  bearing  the  title.  "  The  Rela- 
tions between  the  Presbyterian  Churches 
and  Modern  Thought."  When  set  up 
the  article  made  forty  columns,  and  it 
became  a  puzzle  to  editor  and  printer 
how  to  get  rid  of  it.  They  began  by 
using  it  in  pieces,  and  whenever  the 
printer  said  to  the  editor:  "  We've  got 
no  leader."  the  reply  was:  "  Eh.  mon, 
just  sneck  off  about  a  column  and  a 
quarter  o'  Wallace."  In  this  way  the 
contribution  was  being  used,  first  work- 
ing down  from  the  beginning,  then  up- 
wards from  the  end.  And,  says  the 
Westminster  Gazette,  -they  are  at  it 
still."— London  Atademy. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Russell,  unpleasantly  fa- 
miliar  to  Americans  as  "Bull  Run  Rus- 
sell." was  acting  as  war  correspondent 
for  the  London  Times,  and  in  that  capa- 
city and  through  official  influence  was 
very  much  in  Bismarck's  society.  One 
evening,  when  Bismarck  had  been  de- 
nouncing the  other  English  papers  with 
his  usual  violence  and  pungency  of 
phrase,  Dr.  Russell  took  occasion  to  ob- 
serve, in  a  self-complacent  way:  "Well, 
you  must  admit,  Count  Bismarck,  that 
/.  at  least,  have  been  entirely  discreet 
in  everything  I   have  written  to  the 
Times.    You  have  always  conversed 
before  me  with  the  utmost  frankness  up- 
on all  sorts  of  subjects,  and  1  have  been 
most  careful  never  to  repeat  a  word  of 
anything  that  you  have  said."  Bismarck 
turned  upon  him  with  a  look  of  mingled 
anger  and  contempt.    "The  more  fool 
you!"  he  roared.  "Do  you  suppose  that  1 
ever  said  a  word  before  you  that  I  didn't 
want  to  have  you  print  V— Bookman. 

Calino,  the  French  "Mrs.  Parting- 
ton." does  not  amuse  so  much  by  the 
confusion  of  his  words  as  by  the  quainl- 
ness  and  unintended  plainness  of  his  re- 
marks. He  entered  the  service  of  a 
well-known  doctor,  who,  alter  Calino 
had  been  buying  hay  for  his  horses  for  a 
while,  made  up  his  mind  that  the  hay 
was  worthless.  "That  is  very  poor  hay 
that  you've  been  buying."  the  doctor 
complained.  "But  the  horses  eat  it, 
sir,"  said  Calino.  "No  matter;  it's  bad 
hay."  "  Yes,  sir,"  said  Calino,  respect- 
fully. "I"H  change  it.  I  know  you  are 
a  much  better  judge  of  hay  than  the 
horses  are."  One  day  the  bell  rang, 
and  Calino  came  in.    "A  patient  has 


arrived,  sir."  he  reported.  "An  I  old 
patient  or  a  new  one?"  asked  the  doc- 
tor. "New  one.  of  course,  sir.''  said 
Calino.  "The  old  ones  never  come 
back."  Calino  admired  very  much  the 
beautiful  teeth  of  a  lady  among  his 
master's  patients.  -Ah!"  he  exclaimed, 
•  Her  teeth  are  as  fresh  and  sound  and 
white  as  a  new-born  baby's."—  Youth's 
Companion. 

When  the  late  Lord  Cairns  was  lord 
chancellor  he  was  an  ex  officio  visitor  of 
lunatic  asylums.  He  went  down  one 
Wednesday,  when  the  peers  do  not  sit, 
to  Hanwell,  knocked  at  the  door,  and 
asked  to  be  admitted.  "Can't  let  you 
in,"  said  the  janitor  ;  -  da>s  for  visitors 
Tuesdays  and  Fridays."  "  But  1  have  a 
right  to  go  inside,"  said  his  lordship  ; 
"  I  insist  on  doing  so.'  "  Read  the  reg- 
ulations." and  the  janitor  pointed  to 
them.  "  Do  you  know  who  I  am  ? " 
asked  Lord  Cairns.  "  Don't  know,  and 
don't  care,"  said  the  menial.  "  I  am 
entitled  to  admission  at  any  and  every 
hour  ;  I  am  lord  chancellor  of  England P" 
"Ah:  ah  !"  laughed  the  janitor,  as  he 
shut  the  entrance  gates  in  the  noble 
lord's  face,"we've  got  four  of  'em  inside 
already! " 

A  certain  Irish  member  of  parliament, 
popular  and  a  bachelor,  had  been  very 
polite  to  the  daughter  of  the  house  where 
he  was  visiting.  When  the  time  came 
for  him  to  go,  the  too-anxious  mamma 
called  him  in  for  a  serious  talk.  -I'm 
sure  I  don't  know  what  to  say,"  she 
went  on  ;  "  'tis  reported  all  aroimd  that 
you  arc  to  marry  Letitia."  "  Just  say 
that  she  refused  me,"  quietly  advised  the 
parliamentarian. 
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Will  You  Exchange  Three  Hours 
for  a  $15.00  Watch? 


The  case  is  made  from 
Steel  taken  from  Wreck 
of  the 

Battle  Ship  "  Maine." 


This  is  an  opportunity  which  may  never  again  be  placed  bcfort  Public  OPINION 
readers.  Knowing  that  there  would  be  grateful  appreciation  ol  our  efforts,  we  have 
arranged  tor  too  watches  of  exceptional  merit  in  themselves,  and  possessing  the 
added  value  ol  being  souvenirs  ol  a  j^reat  historical  event. 

This  is  the  flaine  and  Dewey  Special 

Watch. 

Much  of  the  MAINE  yet  lies  in  Havana  harbor,  but  some  of  it  has  been  brought 
lack  to  America,  and  the  choicest  bits  ol  steel  have  been  made  up  into  watch  cases. 

You  Get  One  Free 

And  as  a  reward  for  a  few  hours'  work. 

The  watch  represents  the  best  workmanship  obtainable,  is  especially  constructed, 
finely  jeweled,  American  movement,  open-faced  case,  stem  winder,  and  guarantee 
to  be  an  excellent  timekeeper. 

The  metal  for  these  cases  was  secured  through  the  courtesy  01  Rear-Admiral 
Bunce.  late  of  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard.  It  has  been  chemically  treated,  givi.ig  the 
case  that  rich  blue  color  possessed  only  by  Gun  Metal. 

It  was  most  kind  of  you  to  present  me  with  the  beautiful  watch  made  of  steel 
from  the  wreck  of  the  '  Maine,'  and  I  desire  to  express  my  cordiai  thanks  for  this 
interesting  souvenir." — Helen  Miller  Could. 

ONLY  1,200  POUND8  OF  STEEL  SECURED. 

This  necessarily  limits  the  number,  of  codrse. 

U.  S.  NAVY  Yard,  New  York,  February  17,  1899. 
This  is  to  certify  that  the  U.  S.  Government  through  their  representative  at  New  York  Navy  Yard,  has  delivered  to  the 
W.  P.  Dol!  Manufacturing  Company,  the  steel  recovered  from  wreck  of  the  Battleship  "  Maine  "  (about  1,200  pounds},  being 
the  entir'.  amount  ot  steel  savefJ.  W.  A.  Gihson,  Ccmmander  U.  S.  N.,  in  charge  General  Delivery  of  Stores. 


ADMIRAL  DEWEY  WRITES 

Dewey,  as  all  know,  is  a  man  of  few  words,  and  he  doea  not 
write  or  tay  anything  unless  he  meant  it. 

Gentlemen  1 — I  beg  yon  to  accept  my  hearty  thanks  for  the 
beautiful  watch  which  you  so  kindly  sent  me.    It  reached  me  yester- 
day and  it  the  admiration  of  all  who  have  teen  it.    I  want,  alto,  to  | 
express  my  app-e<ta»ion  of  the  kind  tentimentt  contained  in  your 
note  of  September  3rd.  Very  tincerely  yours, 


CAPT.  SIGSBEE  WRITES 

He  requested  the  American  people  to  wait  judgment  00  the 
WTeck  of  the  "Maine"  until  report  was  made.  He  give*  careful 
thought  to  all  matters,  to  hit  commendation  of  the  watch  it  ol  high 
vtlue. 

Gentlemen  : — The  watch  it  a  beautiful  and  valuable  teuvenir  of 
the  "  Maine."  On  !tt  receipt,  I  transferred  a  plain  tteel-case  watch 
that  I  bad  worn  during  the  *ar  to  my  ton,  Charles  Dwight  Stgsbec, 
Jr. ,  and  I  am  now  wearing  the  watch  made  by  you. 

I  have  already  tbown  it  to  many  people,  all  of  whom  have  aJ. 
mired  it. 

Thanking  ynu  for  the  watch  and  for  your  kind  expressions,  I  am. 

Yourt  very  respectfully, 


The  watch  has  always  been  sold  at  $15.00.  Any  one  sending  us  six  NF.W  subscribers  to  Public  Opinion  at  the  regular 
subscription  price,  $2.50  each,  will  be  forwarded  by  prepaid  registered  mail  this  15-DOI.I.AR  MAINE  AND  DEWEY 
WATCH.  This  offer  is  made  by  America's  representative  weekly — a  magazine  which  has  for  nearly  twenty  years  been  the 
text  hook  for  statesmen,  professional  men  and  the  intell'gent  people  ol  all  classes.  • 

Ther-  are  52  issues  each  year — 32  pages,  12  numbers  beinj  "  Magazire  Numbers."  PUBLIC  Opinion  is  invaluable  to 
thosT  who  take  many  publications  and  to  those  who  like  but  few.  In  each  case  it  is  the  one  magazine  which  week  by  week 
keeps  men  and  women  fully  and  accurately  posted  on  every  important  occurrence  in  every  field  of  thought  and  human 
activity. 

A  Club  of  six  NEW  subscribers,  which  could  easily  be  made  up  in  a  (ew  houi".  entitles  the  club  raiser  to  the 
15. DOLLAR  HISTORIC  SOUVENIR  WATCH,  Oh  five  new  subscribers  and  $2.50  in  casJi;  or  three  new  subscriber*  aad 
$7.50  in  cash. 
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